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limey David, philowopher and 
hiutoriau, was bom at Edin- 
burgh on the 26th of April 1711 
( o.s, ), His father was the laird 
or proprietor of the estate of 
Nine wells, in Berwickshire, but 
David, being the younger son, 
had to make his own fortune 
with no other assistance than 
an education and the iniluenoe of his respectable 
family. He was educated at home and at the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. His father designed law as 
his profession, and he submitted to the initial steps 
of the proper practical training, but it was not 
a pursuit to his liking. Deserting it, he made 
oxperinuiiit of a mercantile life in Bristol ; but 
<*,om»a(5rce. w<a8 not more congenial to him than 
jurispnidcnco, and lui gave ib a very short trial, 
lie now became a student, devoting himself to 
books with no settled practical object before him. 
He has recorded his suirerings at this time from 
des|Kmdoncy and depression of spirits, caused 
apparently by the euocts of monotonous study. 
At twenty-tliree years of age he went to France 
and lived some time in La F16cho, where he de- 
scribes himself as wandering about in solitude, and 
dreaming the dream of his philosophy. In 1739 
he published the first and second books of his 
Tnatua on Bumm Naturo — the germ of his philo- 
«ophy^ and still perhaps the best' exposition of it, 
since it has there a frosnness and decision approach- 
ing to paradox, much modified in his later works. 
Although the dawn of a new era in philosophy, 
this book was little noticed ; in his own words, 
* it fell dead-born from the press.’ It was a work 
of demolition. By separating the impressions 
or ideas created on the thinking mind by an ex- 
ternal world from the absolute existence of that 
world itself he showed that almost everything con- 
cerning the latter was taken for granted, and he 
demanded proof of its existence ox a kind not yet 
afforded. It was thus that he set a whole army of 
philosophers at work, either to refute what he had 


said, or seriously to fill up the blanks which he 
discovered ; thus he gave the original impulse both 
to the Scottish school of philosophy — Reid, and the 
rest— and to Kant’s speculations. In 1741 and 1742 
he published two small volumes called Essays 
Moral and Political ; they were marked by learn- 
ing and tliought, and elegantly written, but are 
not among the more remarkable of his works. 

He felt keenly at this time the want of some fixed 
lucrative pursuit, and his longing for independence 
was the cause of a sad interruption to his studious 
and philosophical pursuits. He was induced to 
become the companion or guardian of an insane 
nobleman, and had to mix with the jealousies and 
mercenary objects of those who naturally gather 
round such a centre. In 1746 be obtained a rather 
more congenial appointment as secretary to General 
St Clair, whom be accompanied in the expedition 
to the coast of France and the attack on Port 
Ti’Orient, the depOt of the French East India Com- 
pany ; this affair bad no important results, but it 
gave Hume a notion of actual warfare. In 1748 he 
accompanied the general in a diplomatic mission to 
Vienna and Turin, and as he travelled he took notes 
of his impressions of Holland, Germany, and Italy, 
which are published in his Life and Correspondence, 

In 1751 he published his Ingui/ry into the Prin- 
ciples of Morals^ a work of great originality, and 
one of the clearest expositions of the leading prin- 
ciples of what is term^ the utilitarian system. At 
the same time he intended to publish his Dialogues 
concerning Nat%(/ral Beligionj; but his friends, 
alarmed by the sceptical spirit pervading them, 
prevailed on him to lay them aside, and they were 
not made public until after his death. In bis 
thirty-fifth year he had unsuccessfully competed 
for the chair of Moral Philosophy in jEdinbprgh, 
and at this period we find him unsuccessful in an 
attempt to obtain the chair of Logic in Glas^w. 
Next year, in 1752, appeared his Political Dis- 
cotmes. Here, again, he made an era in literature, 
for in this little Work he announced those principles 
of poUrioal economy, comprehending the doctrine of 
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free trade, which it fell to his friend Adam Smith 
more fully and comprehensively to develop. He 
was appointed at this time keeper of the Advocates* 
Library, with a very small salary, which he devoted 
to a charitable purpose. It was here that, sur- 
rounded with books, he formed the design of 
writing the history of E^land. In 1764 he issued 
a quarto volume of the History of the Stuarts^ con- 
tainmg the Reigns of James £ and Charles /.,_and 
presently completed this portion of the work in a 
second volume, bringing it down to the Revolution. 
The second volume attracted more notice than the 
first had done. He then went backwards through 
the House of Tudor, and completed the work from 
the Roman period downwards in 1762. While so 
employed he published Fowr Dissertations: the 
Natural History of Religion; of the Passions; of 
Tragedy j of the Standard of Taste (1767). Two 
other dissertations, intended to accompany these, 
were cancelled by him after they were printed — 
they are On Suicide and The Immortality of the 
Soul, and were subsequently printed in his works. 

In 1763 he went to France as secretary to Lord 
Hertford’s embassy ; here he was in his element, 
and found fame at last. He became familiar with 
the brilliant wits and savants of the Parisian 
circle— with Turgot, D’Alembert, Helvetius, Hol- 
bach, Diderot, Huffon, Malesherbes, Crebillon, 
and the rest, as well as with the hardly less 
distinguished women, De Boufflers, Du Deffand, 
and L’Espinasse. His sojourn in Paris was 
unfortunate in bringing him into intimacy with 
the restless, vain, and self-tormenting Rousseau, 
who, after experiencing much substantial kindness 
from Hume, got suspicious, and forced him into a 
memorable quarrel. After his return home, in 
1766, he accepted the responsible office of Under- 
secretary of State for the Home Department. In 
his own Life he says : ‘ I returned to Edinburgh in 
1769 very opulent (for I possessed a revenue of 
£1000 a year), healthy, and, though somewhat 
stricken in years, with the prospect of enjoying 
long my ease, and of seeing the increase of my 
reputation.’ His health gave way in 1774, and he 
died at Edinburgh, 26th August 1776. 

Hume is the outcome of the empirical philosophy of 
Locke. His philosophical writings do not form a system, 
but discuss many of the salient ideas of philosophy, 
mainly in a sceptical or destructive manner. Ideas are 
but weakened copies of ‘impressions’ of the senses, outer 
or inner ; mind is a succession of isolated impressions and 
ideas j the idea of cause depends on the habit of mind 
which expects the event that usually follows on another, 
and there is no necessary connection between cause and 
effect. Hume’s History, which gave him a high rank 
among English historicfu authors, was not remarkable 
for historic impartiality (in a later edition more than a 
hundred alterations on the reigns of the first two Stuarts 
were made by Hume himself, and all to the Tory side), 
and has been superseded. Hume’s position in relation 
to his predecessors and successors is given under 
Berkeley; the article Causality is largely concerned 
with the discussion of his views. For the influence of 
Hume’s scepticism in awaking Kant from his dogmatic 
slumber, see Kaxt. The most important edition of 
Hume’s works is that by T. H. Green and T. H. Grose 
(4 vols. 1874), with introduction and exhaustive analysis 
of Hume’s philosophy. His Life cmd Oorresj^iondence was 
published by J. Hffi Burton (2 vols. 1846); Dr G. Birk- 
beck Hill edited his Letters to William Strahan, vdth 
copious and valuable notes (1889). For his theological 
position, and his relation to Edinburgh society, compu- 
ted by his ‘infideUty,’ see Leslie Stephen’s English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Gentm-y (1876), the autobiog- 
raphy of ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle, &c. There are short mono- 
Himey (1879), height (1886), and Calderwood 
^ German works by Jodi (1872), E. Pfleiderer 
(1874), Gizycki (1878), and Thomsen (1912). See also 
EngUsh Philosophers (1912), and Sorleys History 


Hume, Joseph, politician, was born 22d January 
1777, at Montrose. He studied medicine at Edin- 
burgh, and in 1797 became assistant-surgeon in the 
ser^ce of the East India Company. He applied 
himself to the acquisition of the native languages, 
and duiing the Mahratta war, from 1802 to 1807, 
filled some half-dozen important offices, chief 
amongst which were those oi interpreter and com- 
missary-general. On the conclusion of peace he 
returned to England in 1808, Ms fortune made. 
Becoming imbued with the political philosophy of 
James Mill and Bentham, he gained admission 
to parliament, sitting as member for Weymouth, 
Aberdeen, Middlesex, Kilkenny, and Montrose 
successively, this last from 1842 to his death, which 
occurred on 20th February 1855. ‘An uncompro- 
mising honesty, an instinctive hatred of abuses, an 
innate love of liberty, and an unflinching will to 
extend its benefits to others — these, and the close 
experience of men derived by himself during the 
earlier part of his life, rendered Mr Hume one of 
the most powerful, and at the same time one of the 
most practical, of reformers in a reforming age.’ 
Amongst the schemes and reforms he advocated 
may be enumerated the establishment of savings- 
banks, freedom of trade with India, abolition of 
flogging in the army, of naval impressment, and of 
imprisonment for debt, repeal of the act prohibiting 
export of machinery, and of that preventing woi*k- 
men from going abroad, reduction of election 
expenses, abrogation of duties on paper, and 
removal of abuses of all and sundry kinds what- 
soever. He also took a leading part in the agitation 
against the supposed designs oif the Orange lodges 
to make the Duke of (Jumberland king on the 
decease of William IV. 

Hiime, Sir Patrick (1641-1724), an eminent 
statesman and covenanter, Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland, who in 1690 was created Lord Polwarth, 
and in 1697 Earl of Marchmont. See Bailue 
(Lady Grizel). 

Humeral Veil, an oblong silk scarf worn by 
priests and sub- deacons round their shouldevH at 
certain parts of the service of the Mass and of 
Benediction, and the carrying of the Viaticum, 
Save at the procession of the Blessed Sacrament 
and at the giving of Benediction, wiieii only the 
hands are beneath the veil, the vessel containing 
the Host is also covered. 

Humic Acid. See Apocrenic Acid. 

Hunmiely Johann Nepomdk, pianist and 
composer, was born at Pressburg, 14th Novem- 
ber 1878. He first studied under Mozart, and 
then, after a seven years’ concert tour in (.Ger- 
many, Denmark, England, and Holland, he 
returned to Vienna to complete his musical educa- 
tion under Albreohtsherger and Salieri. From 
1803 to 1811 he held the post of musical director to 
Prince Eszterh4zy ; and in 1816 he filled a similar 
position at Stuttgart, but moved four years later to 
Weimar, where he died, 17tli October 1837. In the 
course of several musical tours he delighted the 
capitals of Europe with his pianoforte playing and 
his clever improvisations on that instrument. Of 
his musical compositions the only ones which have 
value at the present day are his pianoforte works. 

Humming^-birdy a Linnean genus (Trochilus) 
of birds, now constituting a family, Trochilidie. 
The nearest relations of the humming-birds ai-e the 
Swifts (q.v.); that they form together with the 
swifts one large group is clear from their very close 
resemblances in anatomical structure. Nitzsch, 
Huxley, Garrod, and others who have investigated 
the osteology, muscular anatomy, and other points 
concur in this opinion as to the relationship of the 
family ; they resemble in their ha})it and in brilliancy 
of plumage the Sun-birds ( q.v.), which replace them 
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in the eastern tropical regions. The dazzling hrilli- 
ancy of humming-birds, the extreme rapidity with 
which they dart through the air, their hovering 
above the flowers from which they obtain their food, 
with humming sound of wings, which move so 
quickly as to be indistinctly visible, or ‘ like a mist,’ 
have attracted universal admiration since the first 
discovery of America. The diminutive size of 
almost all of them — some of them being the smallest 
of birds, and if stripped of their feathers not larger 
than a humble-bee — has still further contributed to 
render them objects of interest, whilst the plumage 
of the different species exhibits an almost endless 
variety of colours. Some species possess ‘ the most 
gorgeously brilliant metallic hues known among 
created things ; ’ some on the other hand are sombre 


a. Sword -bill Humming-bird (Docimastta 
6, White-booted Racket-tail {Steganm'im Underwoodi ) ; 
c, o', male and female Tufted Coquette {Lopkomis 
orviata). 

in hue. Humming-birds are entirely confined to the 
American continent and West Indies, where there 
are about 120 genera, containing over 400 species j 
no less than 15 species occur in North America. 
Of the South American forms the majority inhabit 
the hotter regions, but some are confined to elevated 
mountain-tracts even above the snow-line. 

Humming-birds have slender bills, which are also 
generally long, and in some extremely so, the form 
of the bul exhibiting a wonderful adaptation to the 
kind of flowers from which the bird obtains its food 
— straight in some, curved in others. Humming- 
birds do not, as was long supposed, feed on honey 
alone, but to a considerable extent, and some of 
them perhaps chiefly, on insects, not rejecting 
spiders, whilst they often snatch away the insects 
which have become entangled in spiders’ webs. The 
tongue is very long, capable of being dai*ted out to 
a considerable length ; the bone of the tongue (hyoid 
bone) being much elongated, and its branches pass- 
ing round the back of the skull to the forehead, 
whei'e they meet in a point before the line of the 
eyes. The tongue itself consists of two hollow 
filaments, joined together for the greater part of 
their len^h, and separated at the tip j the structure 
of the tongue and hyoid bones is curiously like 
that of the Woodpeckers (q.v.) and the sun-birds 
already referred to ; this affords an illustration of 
the fact that similar requirements often cause 
development of similar structures in animals other- 
Avise distinct. The wings of humming-birds are 
very long and powerful, like those of the swifts, the 
length being particularly marked in that portion of 


the wing which corresponds to the hand of mammals ; 
hence the name Macrochires which is applied to the 
group. Humming-birds construct their nests with 
nice art, generally of lichens and of fibrous sub- 
stances, such as cotton. They do nob lay more 
than two eggs. They are very bold in defence of 
their nests and young, and are said to strike fear- 
lessly with their needle-like bills at the eyes of birds 
of prey, which they far surpass in agility and rapidity 
of flight. They are very easily tamed and rendered 
familiar, and nave been known to return again in 
spring, after a winter migration to a warmer climate, 
to the window from which they had been allowed to 
escape. Attempts to keep tamed humming-birds 
have generally failed ; but lately they have been 
brought safely across and have lived for some time. 
Humming-bird skins were anciently used by the 
Mexicans for making pictures. 

See John Grould^s magnificent Monograph on the Tro~ 
ohilidm (5 vols. 1849). Gould’s collection of specimens 
was bought for the British Museum. 

Himuiiiiig-bird Moth* See Hawk-moth. 

Humours, Humoral Pathology* See 

Tempebament, Hippocbates. 

Humperdinck, Engelbert, composer, was 
horn at Siegburg, near Bonn, Ist September 1864 ; 
and after studying music at Cologne, Munich, &c., 
and travel in France, Spain, and Italy, taught in 
the coiiservatoria of Barcelona, Cologne (1887), 
and Frankfurt ( 1890), and in a school of composition 
in Berlin (1900), and wrote music criticism. In 
Naples in 1879 he met Wagner, who summoned him 
to assist in the production of his only symphony ; 
and it was Humperdinck who prepared the first 
cast of Farsifal at Baireutb (1882), He became 
famous as the composer of the prodigiously successful 
fairy-tale opera, Mdnsel und (1894), a wholly 
happy application of Wagnerian methods to chil- 
dren’s themes. It Avas followed by Schnmwittchm 
and Kdnigskinder ( 1897 ). In 1912 The Miracle^ for 
which he had written the music, was produced in 
London, and in 1914 Die Marketenderin at Cologne. 
He died 27th September 1921 at Neu Strelitz. 
Hums* See Hems. 

Humulus. See Hop, Fibrous Substances. 
Humus* See Soils. 

Hunchback* See Spinal Column. 

Hundred, in English law, an ancient sub- 
division of counties, the name of which probably 
arose from there being a hundred warriors, or per- 
haps a hundred families, or ten tithings, in each 
(see Feudalism). In ancient times, if a crime was 
committed, such as robbery, maiming of cattle, 
burning of stacks, &c,, the hundred had to make 
it good. The old distinctions have, however, now 
less significance. Until the passage of the Riot 
Damages Act of 1886, when the hundred had a con- 
stable or bailiff, and when any damage was done by 
rioters feloniously destroying properiy, the owner 
had his remedy by suing the hundred for the damage. 
In order to secure this remedy the party or his servant 
must, within seven days, go before a justice, and 
engage to prosecute the offenders, when appre- 
hended. So, where there was no hundred, the 
county, or city, or town was liable in like manner. 
Execution was levied on the treasurer of the county. 
In the northern counties a hundred was called a 
wapentake (Yorkshire) or 'a ward. See Riot, 
County. — The townships in DelaAvare, U.S., are 
also called Hundreds. See also Chiltern Hun- 
dreds. 

Hundred Days, the period between Napo- 
leon’s landing in France after his esc^e from Elba 
(1st March 181/5) and the battle of Waterloo (18th 
June 1815). See France, Napoleon I. 
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Mungary (Hung. Magyarorszdg, Ger. Ungarn, 
Lat. Hungaria)^ is a kingdom of central Europe, 
formerly the larger part of the dual monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary, with an area of 125,000 sq. m., 
but now, as a result of the Great War, only a 
remnant of its previous size, with an area of 36,000 
sq. m. It lies between 45® 75' and 48° 50' N. lat. , and 
between 16° 30' and 22° 80' E. long. The territories of 
the old kingdom most valuable in nxinerals and oil- 
fuel have been given to the neighbouring countries 
— Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia — 
while its natural physical boundaries have given 
place to ill-defined lines dividing differing nation- 
alities, which are as follows : to the north, the 
Danube east of Pressburg, then the Ipoly, whence 
the line runs, without heed to natural features 
though in a generally easterly direction, through 
hills and valley lands; on the east a soufli- 
westerly line to Mak6 ; and on the south across 
the Alfeld till it meets the Drava, whose course 
it follows upwards to the confluence with the 
Limbach (Lendva); the western frontier runs 
north-east to the Neusiedlersee ( Fert6 Tava ), mak- 
ing a loop round the Oedenburg or Sopron salient 
(which went by plebiscite to Hungary when the 
rest of Burgenland was ceded to Austria), and 
thence north to Pressburg. Hungary consists 
almost entirely of a vast and very fertile plain, 
with an average elevation of from 300 to 350 feet. 
The river Danube, flowing from the north at Buda- 
pest almost due south, divides the country into two 
very nearly equal parts. To the east the land 
rises gradually to the slopes of the Carpathian 
plateau, and thence to the mountains. To the 
west the country is low-lying, and in many places 
swampjr, developing into Lakes Balaton (48 miles 
by 8 miles) and Sz6kesfeh6rvdr. 

Hivers, — Hungary is well watered, having, in 
addition to the Danube ( Duna ), the Theiss ( Tisza ), 
with its tributaries, the Kfiros, Bodrog, Herndd, 
Sajo, and Zagyvad, flowing from the north-eastern 
frontier across the AlMd to Szeged on the south 
central boundarjr. On the west of the Danube are 
the Drava, with its tributaries, flowing south-east, 
and the Baab, Marczal, Repcze, and Czancza, 
flowing north— all tributaries of the mother-stream 
of the country, the Danube. 

The only mountains are to the north in small, 
scattered groups, such as Matra, Bukk, Bakony 
Forest, V6rtes, and Hegyalja. 

Population. — Hungary ^ had » a population of 
7,987,144 in 1920, which, in comparison with its 
20,886,487 in 1910, shows how it has been shorn of 
territory. The population, which in 1910 included 
9,900,000 Magyars (Hungarians proper), now has 
7,147,050, so that it will be seen that not even the 
national population is left entirely to the present 
state. The remainder has been distributed through 
the neighbouring states, where, although in the 
minority, they exercise a considerable influence. 
In 1921 the population of Hungary was 89*6 per 
cent. Magyar, 7 per cent. German (551,211), 
1/8 Slovakian (141,882), and included also 36,858 
Croatians, 23,000 Rumanians, and 17,000 Serbians. 
According to religion, over half are Roman Catholics, 
while Calvinists, Lutherans, and Jews make up the 
remainder. The greater proportion, nearly 72 per 
cent., live in villages, while some 28 per cent, live 
m towns of over 10,000 inhabitants. During the 
Great War Hungary lost over 600,000 men, and in 
Its latter years the number of deaths exceeded the 
births. Emigration is considerable, althongh even 
before the War it was small in the area which is 
now Hungary compared with those parts which 
have been handed over to neighbouring states. The 
chief towns in 1920 were Budapest (928,996), too 
large for the existing state, bnt one of the most 
important railway centres in Europe; Szeged, 


with 119,109 inhabitants, Debreczen (108,186), 
Kecskemet (73,109), Hodmezovasarhely (60,922), 
Miskolcz (56,982), Ujpest (56,489), and Kispest 
(51,064). 

Agriculture. — This still remains tlie backbone 
of Hungary, which in 1921 was one of the chief 
wheat-gi*owing regions in Europe, although much 
fertile land had been stripped from it. Much wine 
is produced, the most famous being Tokay. Sugar- 
beet and tobacco are also largely growm. In Hun- 
gary there were in 1922 717,485 horses, 1,827,832 
cattle, 1,352,449 sheep, and 2,474,251 pigs, wiiile the 
area in forest-land was 2,900,000 acres. Fisheiies 
on the Danube and Theiss rivers and Lake Balaton 
are important. 

Industries. — These are to a great extent base<I 
on agriculture, and include milling, distilling, and 
the manufacture of sugar, hemp, and flax. There 
are also iron and steel works, and the coal produc- 
tion (the best quality of which is found in the dis- 
trict of P4cs) amounted in 1922 to 7,126,057 tons. 
Bituminous and brown coal are both found. With 
these exceptions Hungary has almost entirely lost 
her minerals, foi which she was noted, and upon 
which she relied greatly. 

Imports and Exports.^-^Th^ imports of Hungary 
in 1922 included cotton tissues, wood, raw and 
worked (this is owing to the fact that only 4 poi 
cent, of its coniferous trees remained to Hungai-y), 
coal, woollens, hides, cotton yarns, paper, raw 
metals, and machinery apparatus. The chief ex- 
ports for the same year were flour, cattle, horses, 
electrical machinery, wine, meat, hardware, wool, 
feathers, and eggs. 

Communicaiions^--lxi 1922 there were 5327 miles 
of raBw^ay lines radiating from Budapest to all 
parts of the county. The Danube is a prominent 
means of communication, but this works adversely 
for Hungary, as it is under an international control. 
There are also the Kapos and Sdrviz canals. 

Defence. — According to the Treaty of Trianon 
between Hungary and the Allied Powers, Hungary 
is allowed to maintain an army of 36,000 of all 
ranks, to he supported on a voluntai-y basis. It 
has besides a gendarmerie of 12,000 and a police 
force of a like number, with 4500 customs guar<le. 
Hungary has no navy or air force, hut maintains a 
force of patrol -boats and motor- launches on the 
Danube. 

jBTfsfory.— But little is known of the histoiy of 
the Hungarians previous to their appearance in 
Europe in 884. 'Hiey are generally beueved to be 
the descendants of the Scytliians, and to have come 
froin regions about the Caspian ^Sea. They fimt 
settled along the Middle Volga, but, having l>een 
pressed westwards, they in 889 crossed the Car- 
pathian Mountains under Almos, and under the 
further leadership of his son Arpdd they conquered 
the ancient Pannonia and Dama of the Romans ; 
and this, their new country, was in the year 1000 
formed into^ a regular kingdom by Stephen. For 
his merits in Chnstianising his people Stephen 
was afterwards created a saint, and received from 
Pope Sylvester 11. the title of ‘apostolic king* 
crown, both of which have been worn by 
^1 the kings of Hungary to the present day. The 
Hungarians were at first an extremely warlike and 
even savage tribe ; and, not content with subduing 
various nationalities inhabiting the ancient 
Rom^ provinces, they made frequent expeditions 
^ Italy, destroying the early results 

of Chimtian civilisation. All this, however, ceased 
on, and even before, the accession of Stephen, who 
turned h^ attention solely to the consoudation of 
Lh^tianity and interior order and prosperity. He 
laid the foundation of many institutions surviv- 
ing to the present day, such as the ecclesiastical 
organisation, the archbishoprics and bishoprics, the 
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municipal and county councils, and even the 
national council, which eventually developed into 
the Diet of the States. Within two decades after 
his death (1038) two attempts were made to over- 
throw Christianity, and to re-estahlish Paganism, 
but only with very slight and temporary success. 
Under D61a 1. (1061-63), Ladislaus the Saint (1077- 
95), and Coloman the Learned (1096-1114), the 
country made very marked progress. >The reign of 
Andrew II. is remarkable on accountb of the nobles 
having extorted from him in 1222 the ‘Golden 
Bull,’ or Hungarian Magna Charta, the privileges 
of which were in 1231 extended to the clergy and 
lower nobility. The ‘ Golden Bull ’ conferred many 
personal and material advantages on the nobles, 
and also contained a guarantee for the annual 
convocation of the diet; it conceded the right of 
armed resistance to any illegal acts of the king. 
During the reign of B41a IV. (1235-70) Hungary 
was devastated by a terrible Mongol invasion. To 
replace part of the population cruelly massacred 
by the Asiatic savages, B61a introduced German 
colonists; hence the German-speaking communi- 
ties in Hungary to the present 'day. By the death 
of Andrew III. in 1301 the House of Arpdd be- 
came extinct, and the throne of Hungary Tbecame 
an object of rivalry between various foreign poten- 
tates.' After many vicissitudes, Hungary was 
fortunate enough to find a worthy king in the 
.person of Charles Robert of Anjou (1308-42), 
Who did much to i)lace his adopted country on a 
level with more civilised western nations. His 
son, Louis the Great, made Hungary the most 
powerful nation of the period in central Europe. 
After the death of Ladislaus Posthumus (1457), 
Matthias Corvinus, the son of Hunyady, the great 
anti-Turkish hero and regent during that king’s 
minority, was elected king. Under his reign 
Hungary attained to the pinnacle of fame, pros- 
perity, civilisation, and power. He waged suc- 
cessful wars against Podiebrad of Bohemia, and 
got himself crowned king of Bohemia and Moravia. 
He also defeated the Turks at Keny6rmejs5, aud 
reconquered the southern provinces held by them. 
In 1435 he even took Vienna and made it the 
capital of his country, which was at that time 
more extended than ever before or after. But 
Matthias was not only a great general; he was 
also a great legislator, a munificent patron of 
art and sciences, and a great judge. His impar- 
tiality and love for the people were so generally 
recognised that to the present day there lives in 
Hungary the proverb ; ‘ King Matthias is dead ; 
there is no more justice.’ Matthias having died 
without legitimate heirs, the throne of Hungary 
again became tlie object of fierce struggles between 
various pretenders, and the country i^nderwent 
in consequence a period of rapid decay. Under 
Vladislaus (1490-1516) Hungary was the scene of 
a sanguinary peasant insurrection, known as the 
D62sa revolt, which was ultimately suppressed, 
and led to a system of abject serfdom. Louis II. ’s 
reign was still more disastrous. The Turks, under 
Soliman the Great, took advantage of the en- 
feebled condition of the countiy, invaded it with 
a gigantic army, annihilated the Hungarian forces 
at Mohdes, pillaged whole districts, including 
Buda with the world-famous Bibliotheca Corvina, 
and carried off some 30,000 Hungarians as slaves. 
Louis II. himself lost his life in or after the battle 
of Mohdes, and the Hungarian throne became 
once more the prize of contention between two 
claimants. One was John Xdpolya, Woiwode 
of Transylvania, whom one section of the nobles 
proclaimed king, the other was Ferdinand of 
Austria, brother-in-law of Louis II. Zdpolya was 
supported by the Turks, Ferdinand by the majority 
of the Hungarian nobles. Eventually Zdpolya 


I surrendered his claims to the whole kingdom, 

I merely retaining Transylvania and the Trans- 
; tisian district of Hungary for life. Thus the 
Hapsburgs obtained at length a definite footing in 
j Hungary, and the country entered on a period of 
endless siiffeiing and humiliations. 

The successors of Ferdinand— viz. Maximilian, 
Rudolph, Ferdinand II., Ferdinand III., and 
Leopold I.— when they were not engaged with the 
Turks, concentrated their energies on the sup- 
pression of Protestantism in Hungary. The Pro- 
testants won several victories over the Imperial- 
ists, as in 1604-6 under Stephen Bocskay, in 1620- 
21 under Bethlen Gabor, in 1644 under George 
Rdkbczy, thus forcing the government to sIk^v 
more toleration towards the followers of the new 
religion ; but the kings being under Jesuit influ- 
ences, all treaties and promises were broken on the 
first opportunity. Especially ruinous was the long 
reign of Leopold I. (1667-1705), who, with the 
most merciless determination, used all means at 
his disposal, as he himself said, to ‘ impoverish, 
enslave, and recatholicise ’ Hungary. Some of his 
own highest office-holders, although themselves 
Catholics, so much resented his terrible treat- 
ment of the Protestants that they began a con- 
spiracy for the separation of Hungary from the 
Sapsburg dominions; but the plot having been 
detected, the ringleaders were put to death. For 
many years the scaffolds were at work in sus- 
pectec( ifistricts, and thousands of valiant families, 
mostly Protestants, were exterminated. A Pro- 
testant lising, under Count Emeric Tokoly, and 
supported by Kara Mustapha, proved very success- 
ful in 1683, and very nearly led to the capture of 
Vienna and the utter destruction of Austria ; but 
at the last moment John Sobieski, king of Poland, 
saved Vienna and the H^sburgs. After the 
retreat of the Turks from Vienna they gradually 
lost their hold on Hungaiy. 

Leopold died in 1705 amidst the anxieties en- 
tailed upon him by another Hungarian rising, led 
by a second Francis Rdkdczy, which did not end 
before 1711. Leopold succeeded in causing the diet 
to declare the* throne hereditary in the House of 
Hapsburg, and Charles VI (171 1-40) received their 
adhesion to the Pragnaatic Sanction, securing 
the right of succession in the female line. Never- 
theless, his daughter Maria Theresa’s claim 
to the throne was called in question by several 
German rulers and by France, her dominions were 
invaded, and she saved them and herself only 
through the magnanimous self-sacrifice of the 
Hungarians. She was the first Hapsburg ruler 
who showed herself grateful to the Hungarians, 
and who proved herself to understand the duties of 
a sovereign. She made several concessions to the 
Protestants, improved the condition of the peasants, 
and established schools. Her son and successor, 
Joseph 11. (1780-90), does not strictly figure among 
Hungarian kings, as he had never himself been 
crowned in Hungary, but carried on his reign in 
Violation of the Hungarian constitution as an auto- 
cratic emperor. He was an enlightened reformer, 
but did not reckon with national feelings, class 
idiosyncrasies, interests, and prejudices ; he at- 
tempted to make Hungary part of a vast pan- 
Germanic bureaucracy ; and many of his measures 
fostered the discontent to such a degree that at his 
deathbed he saw himself compelled to recall all 
his illegal edicts, with the exception of one— viz. 
that en30ining religious toleration. Leopold II. at 
Once convoke the diet (tihe first for twenty-five 
years), and confirmed the rights and independenee 
of the nation. His conciliatoiy reign lasted only 
two years, and he was succeeded oy Francis L 
(1792-1836), whose ambition it was to follow the 
example of his least reputable predecessors. Am 
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long as the Napoleonic wars lasted, and the 
garians supported him with money and troops, he 
played at constitutionalism ; but as soon as the 
Napoleonic dangers were passed he showed himselt 
in his true character, discontinued the diets and 
levied troops and taxes at his pleasure till 182^ 
when he was driven by the general discontent and 
resistance to convoke the states. 

This diet marked the beginning of the new era 
in Hungary. The nation commenced to awaken to 
the consciousness of its many wants, intellectual 
and material ; the desire for reforms was fast ripen- 
ing. The majority of the delegates to the next 
diet (1832) were already bearers of radical in- 
structions. The desired reforms, however, were 
slow in coming, owing to the narrow-minded policy 
of Mettemich and Wie whole court party. The 
diet of 1832 counted among its members such men 
as Count Louis Batthdnyi, Baron Nicholas Wes- 
seldnyi, Baron Joseph Edtvos, Francis Uedk, and 
Louis Kossuth. The more important reforms passed 
by this and the subsequent diets of 1839 and 1843 
were those regarding the official use of the Hun- 
garian language, the eligibility of non-nobles to 
public offices, and the equal rights of Christian 
denominations. Outside parliament there was no 
less activity than inside. Kossuth’s Pesti Pirlap 
{the first Hungarian political daily paper), which 
in enthusiastic language taught the masses how 
to demand their rights, rapidly spread all over 
the eoun-^. Kossuth advocated the abolition of 
serfdom, the equality of all citizens, the liability 
of nobles to taxation, and freedom of the press. 
He was returned to the diet of 1847 as senior 
member for the county of Pest, and it was on his 
motion that the House resolved in March 1848 to 
send a deputation to Vienna to demand all these 
and various other reforms. Ferdinand V., a weak- 
minded man, who had reigned since 1835, yielded 
after some hesitation, and the first Hungarian 
responsible ministry entrusted with the task of 
caiTying the said measures was appointed. Count 
Louis BattMnyi was prime-minister, De4k minis- 
ter of justice, and Kossuth minister of finance. 
But the court party were secretly determined to 
frustrate all these reforms, wliieh openly they did 
not dare to oppose. They therefore incited the 
Croatians and other non-Hungarian nationalities 
to rise against Hungarian supremacy. Accord- 
ingly Croatia, Slavonia, the Serbian Bdndt, and 
eventually the Humans of Transylvania took up 
arms against Hungarian rule ; and when the 
central government in Vienna was appealed to 
it issued highly- worded proclamations against the 
rebels, but gave very scant help to subdue them, 
whilst secretly it supplied them with arms, am- 
munition, and money. V The Hungarian govern- 
ment, so treacherously abandoned, proceeded to 
from parliament the vote of a levy of 
200,000 men and 42 million ^lins of money, 
but to these measures, unanimously decreed by 
parliament, the crown withheld its assent. Later 
on, September 6, when a deputation of 120 
members waited on Ferdinand to urge him to 
oppose the Croatian invasion, the court again 
gave an evasive reply. But a few days liter, 
navmg received good news respecting the army 
operating in Italy, the court tbiw aside the 
nypocntical mask hitherto worn, and declared 
open hostffity to Hungary by ignoring the exist- 
government, recalling the 
Falatme Archduke Stephen, and appointing Count 
Lamtog governor-general and royal commissioner 
for Hungry. Parliament declared these acts 
Illegal, Count Lamberg was murdered on his 
arnval by the enraged population of Budapest. 
ihe minjst^ now resigned, and a committee of 
national defence was ajppointed with Kossuth as 


president. A comparatively numerous army was 
rapidly equipped and sent to meet Jellachich, who 
w^ marching towards Budapest at the head of the 
Croatians. He was completely beaten at Velencze, 
and dming an armistice of three days, which was 
granted him by the victorious Hungarians, he fleti 
^nominiously towards Vienna. Notwithstanding 
this defeat he was appointed commander-in-chief of 
all the forces and alter-ego of the emperor-king in 
Hungary; and all the decrees ana resolutions of 
the Hungarian parliament were declared illegal. 

On December 2 Ferdinand was compelled by a 
family council to abdicate in favour of his nephew, 
Francis- Joseph, who w^as then eighteen years of 
age. In his name the war began to be carried on 
bitterly against Hungary, all the more as the diet 
declared the succession unconstitutional. TJp to 
the middle of January next fortune seemed to 
favour the Austrian arms ; the Hungarians, 
though they fought valiantly and obtained some 
victories, had to retreat before the overwlielming 
numbers of the enemy ; the whole trans-Daniibian 
district and the north and south were lost to them ; 
they had only the vast plains of the Alfiild and 
Transylvania, where Bern entirely sub(iueil the 
rebellious nationalities. Meanwhile the Russians 
were also coming to the aid of the Austrians, so 
that the Hungarians had fair reason to despair of 
their own position. It was only the inactivity of 
Windischgratz, the new Austrian generalissimo, that 
saved the Hungarians. His aimless stay at Buda- 
pest gave Kossuth time to perambulate the country, 
and by his stirring eloquence and boundless energy 
to create a splendid thougdi irregular army, wliicli, 
under the leadership of Gdrgei (q. v.) and otliers, w<»n 
so many victories over the Austrians that soon the 
country was almost entirely free from the enemy. 
The many defeats of the Austrian regular for<*.es 
by the Hungarian irregulars so exasperated the 
Vienna court that, on Marcii 4, 1849, it promul- 
gated a decree abolishing the Hungarian constitu- 
tion ; to which the Hungarian diet replied by the 
declaration of independence, and the dethronement 
of the Hapsburg dynasty on April 14. No final 
form of government was decided upon, but Kossuth 
was temporarily elected governor- president, and 
instead of the committee of national defence a new 
ministry was formed under the presidency of Bar- 
tholomew Szemere. Had Gbrgei not disregarded 
Kossuth’s advice, had he forced his way to Vienna 
after so many victories, the whole war might have 
come to an end with glorious results for ILingaij ; 
but Gbrgei decided first to retake Buda, aiid 
thereby enabled the united Russian ami Aus- 
trian armies to invade the country at various 

S oints. The’ Hungarians were defeated, and this 
ecline of their fortunes was aggravated by 
the serious dissensions between Gfirgei and 
Kossuth, till the latter abdicated in favour of 
Gfirgei on August 11, 1849. Once in the possession 
of the chief political and military power, Gdrgei 
no longer thought of continuing tlie struggle, but 
immediately and unconditionally surrendered him- 
self to the Russians. This act on his part was 
defended by him as one imposed by necessity and 
a saving of further bloodshed ; but examined in the 
light of his former conduct and of Uie fact that he 
induced, by empty and futile promises for the safety 
of their persons and their troops, thirteen other 
generals to follow his examploj it was long con- 
sidered by the majority of his countrymen an 
act of unpardonable treason. Kossuth and severajl 
other military and political leaders fled to Turkey, 
whilst the others^ who remained behind and were 
captured were either sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment or shot and hanged 1$6 mere 
criminals. Among the latter were Count LouiB ]^t- 
thdnyi and the thirteen generals who surrendered 
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with Gorgei. Gorgei himself was sent to Klagenf urt, 
and kept there on a small pension. Hungary was 
incorporated into and governed as an hereditary- 
province of Austria, the governor being General 
Hay nan, who wielded his official po\yer with extra- 
ordinary harshness and cruelty. Political prisoners 
were tortured, women publicly flogged, properties 
and rights conhscated. With the exception of the 
abolition of serfdom all the acts of the diet of 1848 
were annulled, and Hungary was governed by a 
host of foreign officials according to Austrian laws 
and institutions. The country displayed no active 
resistance, nevertheless all the efforts of this 
centralising and Germanising system so completely 
failed that by 1857 the Vienna government began 
to see its futility and to offer some concessions. 

After the disastrous Italian war in 1859 the old 
Hungarian chancellery, as it existed previous to 
1848, was re-established, but failed to satisfy the 
Hungarians, whose passive resistance threatened 
witii a final breakdown the Austrian state 
machinery. At length in 1861 the diet was once 
more convoked ; but, as it demanded the full 
restitution of the constitution of 1848, it \^as 
quickly dissolved. Gradually, however, better 
counsels prevailed at the court of Vienna. Parlia- 
ment was again summoned in 1865, and the de- 
mands of the Hungarians, as formulated by Dedk 
and his party, were complied with, and resulted 
in the agreement described in detail in the article 
Aitstrxa-Hung-ARY. Francis- Joseph was crowned 
king of Hungary, June 7, 1867, and the country 
putting to good use the internal peace that fol- 
lowed the coronation, made rapid strides in the 
path of civilisation. It established an admirable 
system of elementary and higher education, built 
a magnificent net of railways ( now largely in the 
hands of the state), improved its judicature, and 
greatly developed commerce and industry. The 
renewal of the decennial financial arrangement 
(1897-98) led to strained relations between 
the two sections, the Hungarians declining to raise 
their contributions from 31 *4 to 42 per cent, of 
the common expenditure. The various nationalities 
in Hungary never had the same share in public 
affairs as the Magyars; and the difficulties in 
harmonising Hungarian aspirations with imperial 
Austrian principles and methods became accen- 
tuated. In 1905 matters reached a crisis when the 
elections of January resulted in a severe defeat of 
the government party. It became impossible for 
the king to secure a ministry having the conlidence 
of tlie house. The nationalist parties insisted on 
the sharp differentiation of the Hungarian from the 
Austrian army, on the use of Hungarian in words 
of command, and on an independent customs terri- 
tory for Hungary. After a series of crises and 
coalitions, it was agreed in 1906 that there should 
be a new electoral system, on a basis of universal 
suffrage ; and the two parliaments ratified a new 
treaty in 1907. The quarrel continued, however, 
although Hungary loyally supported Austria in 
the Great War, but she more and more insisted on 
an independent position at least as far as dealings 
with other countries were concerned, and her break 
from Austiia at the end of the war was only a 
logical conclusion to their years of bickering. In 
November 1918 Hungary, in a desperate effort to 
please the allies, proclaimed herself a republic under 
Count Karolyi as president. This did not, how- 
ever, last for long, as in March 1919 B61a Kun 
proclaimed a dictatorship of the proletariat, which 
was in fact B41a Kun and his myrmidons, wiio for 
five indescribable months wrecked the country. In 
August 1919 it was overthrown with ferocious 
barbarity. Shortly afterwards the Rumanians, 
to whom the chief share ol the former Hungarian 
kingdom had been assigned, invaded Hungary and 


occupied Budapest. Here they carried out vigorous 
and often brutal reprisals for the supposed ills 
Hungary had inflicted on them, and only left under 
definite orders from the chief allies, having, how- 
ever, stripped the country bare. Then began 
another regime in Hungary, and Admiral Horthy 
was proclaimed regent until the country could have 
time free from outside piessure to choose its own 
king. The deposed King Karl made several very 
fatuous attempts to regain the crown of St Stephen, 
but he was prevented each time, and was at lengtli 
sent to Madeira by the allies, where he died in 1922. 
Hungary, intensely monarchical at heart, is now 
enjoying a period of comparative prosperity, but 
the ruthless cutting down of her territories will 
remain a prolific cause whereby peace may breed 
war. 

See Sayous, JSistoifre desEtyngrois (1900); Vambery, 
Story of Eungary (1890) ; Feberniann, Sungary cmd its 
People (1892) ; Yolland, Ewngary {1Q17) ; Griffiths, The 
Besv/rrection of Eungary (1918); E. Horvdth, Modern, 
Eungary^ 1660 -19W (1923); These Eventful Yea/rs 
(1924). 

Layiguage and Literature. — The Hungarians 
when they settled in their present land a thousand 
years ago brought their language with them, and 
this, although it has had since to borrow ceHain 
words from European languages to convey new 
ideas, has retained all its original features both as 
regards etymology and syntax. The Magyar or 
Hungarian language belongs to the Ugric branch 
of the Finno-Ugric group of Ural-Altaic languages. 
By reason of the perfect harmony between vowels 
and consonants, and the very distinct articulation 
and pronunciation essential to it, Hungarian is 
considered a very mxisical language, particularly 
adapted to poetry and rhetoric. Its grammar, 
moreover, is so strikingly different from that of 
the familiar European languages and so rich in 
original characteristics, that it offers a very in- 
teresting field to students of philology, it is 
acknowledged by fchem that it is well adapted to 
express ideas with the utmost clearness, owing to 
the distinctness and immense variety of endings 
and the originality and flexibility of its roots. 
Among its cSharacteristics are that it has no gen- 
ders, and declination, and conjugation are effected 
by means of suffixes only ; that the verbs pos- 
sess objective and subjective forms (e.g. Idtoh.^ 
‘ I see ; ’ Idtom, ‘ I see him or her or it ; ’ Idtsz, 
‘ thou seest ; ' Idtod, ‘ thou seest him or her or it,’ 
&c. ) ; that it invariably places the surname before 
the Christian name. It is also noteworthy that 
there are absolutely no dialects in the Hungarian 
language, and scarcely any difference of pronuncia- 
tion in the various parts of the country. 

From the date of the establishment of the 
Hungarian kingdom the use of the Hungarian 
language was so much restricted that a Hungarian 
literature can hardly be said to have existed before 
the close of the 18th century. The introduction of 
Christianity by Italian and German priests in the 
11th century made Latin the official language and 
the medium of intercourse between the educated 
classes, and this remained so to a great, though 
gradually diminishing, extent up to the third and 
fourth decades of the 19th century. There was a 
slight reaction in favour of Hungarian after the 
Reformation, but the language was not taught in 
schools till the year 1790, ana parliament did not 
discontinue Latm until 1826. The oldest Hun- 

t adan literary record extant is a funeral oration 
ating from the year 1171; there are also some 
religious songs and dramatic ^ mysteries ’ from the 
14th century. The fiijst lay poet of real merit, 
Baron Valentine Balassa, lived in the second half 
of the 16th, the Bx&t great epic poet, Zrinyi, in 
the 17th century. 
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Th.e revival of literature began to take place only 
towards the end of Mana Theresa’s rei^. Lyric 
uoetrv was cultivated bv Anyos, Virdg, Ba^dnyi, 
Ijxdhj Alexander Kisfeludy (1772-1844), Daniel 
Berzsenyi (177&-1836), Francis Kazinc^ j 175^ 
1831), and others, who not only added to the 
valuable stock of literature, but also enriched the 
language with new words and forms — Kazinc^ 
excelling so much in this respect as to obtain 
tiie appellation of ‘ the recreator of the lan^age.’ 
Kdlcsey, orator, essayist, and poet, and Charles 
Kisfaludy (1788-1830), the founder of Hungarian 
drama, were the chief literary figures at the be- 
ginning of the 19th century. Hungarian poetry, 
however, cannot be said to have possessed much 
originality at this period ; it was reserved to such 
men as Petdfi (1823-49), Vorosmarty (1800-55), 
Arany (1817-82), and Tompa (1819-68) to regener- 
ate Hungarian poetry on national lines. This end 
was att^ed towards the period of the war of in- 
dependence, since which Hungary has produced a 
number of minor poets, such as S4rosy, Szdsz, 
Vajda, Kiss, Keviezky, Abrdnyi, and Rudnydnszky. 
In dramatic literature Charles Kisfaludy was 
followed by Szigligeti (1814-78), whose extreme 
fertiliiy enriched it by many exceedingly successful 
plays. The classic tragedy Bdn/c Bdn of Katona 
(1792-1830), and The JSuman Tragedy^ a dramatic 
poem, by Maddch (1823-64), on the lines of 
Goethe’s Faust, but no less original, deserve 
especial mention. Amongst their successors there 
is only one great dramatist — Gregor Csiky. The 
Hungarian Sieatres rely mainly on products of 
foreign literature — French, English and German. 

In prose literature Hungary has produced many 
standard works. The founder of the real Hun- 
garian novel was Baron Nicholas Josika (1794:- 
1865), whose historical and social novels on the 
model of Sir Walter Scott’s works achieved great 
success and popularity. Baron Joseph EStvds 
(1813-71) cultivated the sentimental novel, and 
the novel with a purpose. But among authors of 
fiction the highest rank is due to Maurus Jdkai 
( q. V. ), whose boundless imagination and profound 
humour have rendered him a favourite with 


readers in many countries beyond liis own. 
Augustus Gregeros, Cyril Horvdth, and Bohn in 
philosophy, Michael Horvdth and Joseph Teleki 
in history. Count Andrdssy and Paul Hunfalvy in 
travel, and Wenezel in jurisprudence, are names 
of honour in Hungary’s book of letters and thought. 
The power both of acting and writing drama has 
been lavishly dealt out to the Hungarians, and 
amongst the most promment dramatists m^ be 
mentioned D6czi, Gregor Csiky, Edward T6th, 
and Alexander Brddy, while from the younger 
school may be taken the names of Lingyel and 
Dr6gely, 

Andreas Ady, whose lyrics attained power not 
so much from their own merit as from the fact that 
they were taken as the slogans of the revolutionary 
spirit, was steeped in a confused mysticism out 
of which his middle-class mind could not emerge 
with any order. The revolution of 1918 naturally 
brought forth a mass of half -digested work which 
is of interest as showing the trend of the times 
rath^ than as a serious literary effort. Sex 
emotionalism and a wild unrest which strives to 
become articulate predominate in the works of 
these writers. All literature in Hungary, how- 
ever, is not at this level, and many serious efforts 
^ analyse the times, logically and with reason, 
have appeared, and writers of histoiy, philosophy, 
and jurisprudence have not been lacking to pro- 
^ce writings which can stand with the highest of 
Hungarian litwary work. Beyond its own original 
productions Hungary also possesses admirable 
translations of all the masterpieces in the world’s 


literature. A collection of Shakespeare’s plays is 
specially noteworthy, they having been translated 
by Hungary’s greatest poets. 

See Emil Eeich, Hungarian Literature, a/n Historical 
and Critical Survq; (1898); Polignac, Notes siir la 
lAtUrature Hongroise (1900) ; Kont, Gesckichte der 
v/ngarischen Litieratur (1906) ; F. Riedl, Hungarian 
Literature (1906) ; Ungam, Land und Volk by various 
authors (1918). 

Hunger. See Appetite, Digestion. 

Hungerford 9 a town of Berkshire, is situated 
on the river Kennet, 23 miles WSW. of Reading. 
It is a hunting centre, and a favourite resort of 
anglers, having been even in Evelyn’s time 
towne famous for its troutes.’ In the town -hall is 
preserved a horn gifted to the town by John of 
Gaunt in 1362. 

Hdningeii (Fr. Huningne), a town of Alsace, 
on the left bank of the Rhine, miles N. of Basel, 
is celebrated for its fish-breeding establishment 
(see Pisciculture). It was fortified by Vauhan 
in 1679-81, but the works were finally destroyed in 
1815, as were later works in 1921. Pop. 3600. 

Huniiis^ William, a musician and poet wiio 
died in 1597. After plotting in 1565 to kill Queen 
Mary, he spent the years till the acc(wsi<)n of 
Elizabeth in the Tower. By her ho was appointed 
Master of the Children of the Chapel Royal and 
custodian of the gardens of Greenwich. lie pub- 
lished A Hyve Full of Humiye and other volumes. 
See Life by Mrs Stopes (1911). 

Huns (Lat. Huimi, Gr. Otmnot and C/iounoi), 
a nomad race of antig[uity, whoso remote anceHtors 
were probably the Hiung-nu, a peopl<» of 'rurkish 
stock, who formed a powerful state in Mongolia 
in the 2d century B.O. In 177 they con((uore<l 
another large nomad race, the Yuo-chi, akin to 
the Tibetans, and drove thorn westwarci and south- 
ward, they themselves following. Bub ahout the 
dawn of the Christian era their political power tell 
to pieces and the tribesmen were Bcatterc<l ( )iu? 
section, however, seems to have fled wostwanlw and 
to have settled in the neighbourhood of the river 
Ural and the Volga. At all cvemtH, H<»me three 
centuries and a halt later tln^ pe.oplo known to 
classic and medieval writers as liuim sbeppeil upon 
the stage of history from that pai*t of th<^ world. 
About the year 372 th^ moved wostwanls again, 
under a leader called Balamir, and «ubdn<id first 
the Alani, who dwelt between the Volga and the 
Don, and then proceeded to attack the Osirc»goths, 
part of whom submitted somewhat taicly, whilst 
another part offered strenuous opiiosition, hut won* 
in the end compelled to sulimit likewise. 'Phis 
business completed, the Huns next invadt*<l the 
territories of the Visi^ths, and drove this pe(»ple 
before them across the Danube, except one section, 
who, under Frith%ern, sought pennissiou of Valens, 
emperor of the East, to settle in his territorim. 
The districts quitted by the Goths were occupied 
by the Huns. This, their first wave of invasion and 
conquest, seems then to have subsided ; and, tiurnglii 
it was followed by more tlian one smaller afu^r-w'a\’<‘j 
it was not until about 430 that the swumd aiul 
greater wave began to^ gather head iigtiin in lUiuas 
or Rugulas. This chief acquired such power and 
influence that in 432 he imposed upon Theodosius 
IL, emperor of Byzantium, an annual tribute of 
360 pounds of gold. He was succeeded in 433 by 
his most illustrious nephew Attila (q.v.). His 
invasion of old Burgundian lands gave a {Kiwerful 
impetus to ‘The Migration of the F^eoples.’ W’'ith 
Attila’s death, however, in 463, the power of the 
Huns crumbled to pieces amid the intestine strifes 
of his sons and generals, and the attacks of their 
foes round about. After a most disastrous defeat 
inflicted upon them in Pannonia in 464 by tJie 
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combined armies of the Goths, Gepidse, Suevi, 
Herulians, and others, the tribesmen of the Huns 
rapidly dispersed. Some settled in the Dobrudja, 
others in JDacia, whilst the main body seem to 
have returned to the land from whence they came 
— viz, the region about the river Ural. Some 
authorities identify these with the later Bulgarians, 
who about the end of the 5th century had risen 
into a powerful state on the Volga, and sent off 
conquering bands to the south-west, who finally 
settled in the modern Bulgaria. 

The Huns are described as being of a dark com- 
j>lexion, deformed in appearance, of uncouth ges- 
ture and shrill voice. ‘ They were distinguished,’ 
says Gibbon, ‘ from the rest of the human species 
by their broad shoulders, fiat noses, and small Tblack 
eyes deeply buried in the head ; and, as they were 
almost destitute of beards, they never enjoyed either 
the manly graces of youth or the venerable aspect 
of age. A fabulous origin was assigned worthy of 
their form and manners— that the witches of 
Scythia, who for their foul and deadly practices 
had been driven from society, had united in the 
desert with infernal spirits, and that the Huns 
were the offspring of this execrable conjunction.’ 
Like the Mongols, they were essentially a race of 
horsemen ; they fought with javelins tipped with 
hone, with sabres, and with slings or lassoes. 
They ate herbs and half-raw meat, which they 
first used as saddles ; and they clothed themselves 
with the skins of wild animals. 

The White Huns or Ephthalites or Hephthalites 
are by some regarded as a branch of the Hiung-nu, 
though otliers make them the descendants of the 
ancient Itoyal Scythians, identifying them with 
the Barsileens, the allies of the Khazars. What- 
ever be their real origin, they were certainly estab- 
lished in ancient Bactria and the adjoining districts, 
between the Oxus and the Caspian, at a period 
contemporaneous with Attila’s career. From the 
third decade of the 5th century onwards for about 
120 years they were engaged in constant wars with 
their neighbours on the south, the Persians. In 
484 the Ephthalites routed them in a fierce battle, 
in which Peroz, king of Persia, was amongst the 
slain. But their power seems to have been finally 
broken about 560 by the all-conquering Turks on 
their way to Asia Minor and Constantinople. 

See Be Gnignes, Histoire Oin€rale des JSuns (voL i 
1750) ; Neumann, Die Yolker des mdlichm Russland (2d 
od. 1855); Thierry, JSistoire d'Attila (4th ed. 1874); 
and HowortU, in Jour, Anthropol. Inst. (1872-74). 

llliUStailton, a watering-place of Norfolk, on 
the Wash, 14 miles NE. of King’s Lynn. It has a 
broad beach of firm sand, and good bathing and 
sea-fishing, a pier, and a splendid Decorated church 
(«. 1330). Hunstanton Hall, dating from the 
Tudor period, but greatly injured by fire in 1853, 
was the seat of Sir Itoger L’Estrange. Pop. 4000. 

Hunt* HisJSiliy, surnamed ‘Orator Hunt,’ was 
born at Upavon, in Wiltshire, on 6th November 
1773. Ho was a well-to-do farmer, but in 1800 his 
hob temper embroiled him with Lord Bruce, the 
commandant of the Wiltshire Yeomanry, which 
brought him six weeks’ imprisonment. He came 
out of gaol a hot Badical, and spent the rest of 
his life travelling about the country addressing 
the people on behalf of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws and as an advocate of parliamentary reform. 
In 1819, on the occasion of the Peterloo massacre, 
he delivered a speech, which cost him three years’ 
imprisonment. He died at Alresford, in Hamp- 
shire, on ISfch February 3835. 

Hunt, Jambs Henry Leigh, poet and essayist, 
was born at Southgate, near Edmonton, on I9th 
October 1784. His father Isaac Hunt (1752- 
1809), a Barbadian, being driven by the Revolu- 
tion from Philadelphia to London, gave up law for 
266 


the cluirch, but lapsed into bankruptcy and Uni- 
versalism. Leigh Hunt spent eight years at 
Christ’s Hospital, and left at fifteen as first 
‘ Depiity-Grecian,’ debarred by a stammer from 
further promotion. He was a clerk first under 
one brother, an attorney, and next for four 
years in the War Office, writing meanwhile much 
dramatic criticism ; in 1808 wiidi another brother, 
a printer, he set up the Examiner; and in 1809 
wedded Marianne Kent (1788-1857). The Exa- 
mine!'' s tone was Badical, and, after several gov^ern- 
ment prosecutions in 1813 for a libel on the 
Prince Regent (he had called him a ‘corpulent 
Adonis of fifty’), Leigh Hunt was sentenced to 
a fine of £500 and to two years’ imprisonment in 
Surrey gaol. There he ‘ scattered urbanity, ’ played 
battledore with his children, received Ixosts of 
visitors, and turned his cage into a ‘bower of roses.’ 
In November 1821 with his wife and seven children 
he sailed for Italy, but landed at Leghorn only on 
1st July. He went on Shelley’s invitation to help 
him and Byron to found the quarterly LiheraL 
Just a week later Shelley was drowned; Leigh 
Hunt and ‘my noble friend’ failed somehow to 
pull together ; the Liberal died in its fourth number ; 
and by 1825 the family was back at Highgate. 
Changes of residence, to Upper Cheyne Bow, Chel- 
sea, in 1833, to the ‘old court suburb^ of Kensington 
in 1840, and to Hammersmith in 1853— these are 
thenceforth the chief events in Leigh Hunt’s life. 
It was one of ceaseless activity and as ceaseless 
embarrassment, for he ^ never knew his multiplica- 
tion table.’ From 1844, however, Sir Percy Shelley 
allowed him £120 a year, and in 1847 he received 
a pension of £200. He died 28th August 1859. 

The ‘Cockney poets,’ so the critics dubbed Keats 
and Leigh Hunt. That the two should ever thus 
have been bracketed may now seem strange, 
for Leigh Hunt’s poetry now is little known. 
Its charm lies in a prettiness as of childhood; its 
wit and cleverness and wine- like sparkle have ever 
a smack of precocity. Narrative verse is his forte, 
his foible jauntiness. His translations are among 
the choicest of their kind ; he transports the southern 
vintages to England, and their colour and flavour 
improve instead of losing by the voyage. As his 
poems, so his prose ; his essays are always worth 
reading, but only after the Essays of Elia, Leigh 
Hunt’s writings, indeed, are less memorable than 
his friendships — with Keats and Shelley, as also 
with Lamb, Byron, Moore, Coleridge, Dickens, 
Carlyle, and a whole galaxy of lesser luminaries. 
Our knowledge of them, and especially the first 
two, is largely derived from his. 

In his excellent List of the Writings of Haditt and 
Leigh. Sunt (1868) Alexander Ireland clironologically 
arranges with notes, &o., seventy -nine works by the latter, 
including J uvemlia (1801 ), The Feast of the Poets ( 1814 ), 
The Story of Bimini ( 1816 ), Foliage ( 1818), Captain Sword 
and Captain Pen (1835), and The Palfrey (1842 ); besides 
much in prose, as Lord Byron and his Contemporai/ries 
(1828), Sir Balph Esher (1832), Imagination and Fancy 
(1844). Wit and Swmour (1846), Stories of the Italian 
Poets (1846), A Jar of Soney from Mount SyUa (1848), 
and The Old Court Suburb (1855). See Leigh Hunt’s 
Poems (ed. Milford 1922), his Autobiography (3 vols. 
1850 ; revised ed. 1860 ) and Correspondence ( 2 vols. 1862 ), 
Forster’s Xdfe of Dickens (for the unkindly ‘Harold 
Skimpole’ episode), the Cornhill (i. 1660), Bowden in 
Ward’s English Poets (iv, 1880); sketchets by Cosmo 
Monkhouse (1893) and B. Johnson (1896); a study by 
B. Miller (1910) ; Edward Storer, Leigh Burnt (1911). 

Hunty Thomas Sterry, an American chemist 
and geologist, bora at Norwich, Connecticut, 6th 
September 1826, was assistant to the elder Sillimau 
at Yale College, and from 1847 to 1872 chemist and 
mineralogist to the Canadian Geological Survey. 
He was also professor of Chemistry at Laval 
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University (1856-62) and at McGill University (1862- 
68) ; from 1872 to 1878 he held the chair of Geolo^ 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In 
1848-51 he contributed a series of papers on theo- 
retical chemistry to the American Journal of 
Science ; in organic chemistry his name is identified 
with a system essentially his own. His researches 
into the composition of rocks were of great import- 
ance. In 1859 he invented the green ink used 
for printing Greenbacks (q.v.). He was made 
an officer of the Legion of Honour in 1867, and 
became an F.B.S. (1859), and LL.D. of Cambridge 
( 1881 ), and received many other distinctions. At 
his death, 12th February 1892, he had published 
over 200 papers and several larger works on chem- 
istry and mineralogy. 

Hunt, William Henry, English painter in 
water-colours, was born in London, March 28, 1790. 
He was one of the creators of the English school 
of water-colour painting, Buskin pronouncing him 
to be among the greatest colourists of the school. 
His subjects are very simple— ‘Peaches and 
Grapes,' ‘Old Pollard,* ‘Basket of Plums,’ ‘Boses,* 
‘Wild Flowers,’ ‘Brown Study,* ‘A Farmhouse 
Beauty,* ‘Fast Asleep,’ &c., but they are con- 
ceived in a finely poetical spirit, and present the 
perfection of finish. He died 10th February 
18fi4. 

Hunt, William Holman, painter, was horn 
in London, 2d April 1827. In his early years he 
was engaged in business, but in 1845 he was 
admitted a student of the Boyal Academy. In 
the following year he exhibited his first picture, 

‘ Hark ! * a child holding a watch to her ear ; this 
was followed by scenes from Dickens and Scott, 
and by the more important ‘ Flight of Madeline 
and Porphyro,’ from Keats’s JSve of St Agnes ( 1848). 
At this period Hunt shared a studio with Dante 
Gabriel Bossetti, and the pair, along with Millais 
and a few other earnest young painters, inaugm-ated 
the ‘ Pre-Bapliaelite Brotherhood,’ of which the 
members aimed^ at detailed and uncompromising 
truth to nature in their rendering of visible things, 
and at a vivid and unconventional realisation in. 
their treatment of imaginative subjects. In 1850 
Hunt contributed to The Germ, the short-lived 
magazine of the brotherhood, two etched subjects 
ulustratinff Woolner’s pdem ‘ My beautiful Lady,* 
and at a later period he designed various wood- 
cuts, in particular a remarkable series for the 
illastrated Tennyson of 1857. The first of the 
painter’s works executed in the Pre-Baphaelite 
manner was ‘ Bienzi voivins* to avenge the 
Death of his Brother* (1849), in which the 
principal figure was painted from Bossetti. It 
was followed by *A Converted British Family 
sheltering a Christian Missionary from the Pursuit 
of the, Druids ’ ( 1850 ) ; ‘ Valentine rescuing Sylvia 

Gentlemen of Verona 
Shepherd* (1852); and 
Claudio and Isabella, a tragic and imiiressive 

prison-scene from Measure for Measure (1853) 

works very fresh and original in conception, and 
cajrned out with the most careful elaboration; 

A? known also as ‘The 

Strayed Sheep (1853), was a remarkable effort in 
J^dsoape^ ai*t, realising with exceptional power an 
effect of vmd sunlight, and combining in a wonder- 
Tul manner detail and definition with a sense of 
w atmosphere. ‘The Light of the 

World (1852;^4; a small replica, of it, 1856; re- 
produced m life size, 1904) is one of the most 
impressive symholical works of its century: it is 

i he Awakened Conscience aimed to point a 
moral by means of a scene from modern life. On 
the completion of the last-named picture in the 


beginning of 1854 Hunt started for Palestine, 
with the intention of studying Eastern life, and 
realising the incidents of the biblical history 
with the closest possible accuracy to local colouring 
and the surroundings amid which they occurred. 
The result of several prolonged visits to tlie 
East appeared in ‘The Scapegoat ’( 1856) ; ‘The 
Finding of Christ in the Temple* (1860), presented 
in 1896 to tlie Birmingham Art Gallery ; ‘ The 
Shadow of Death ’ (1874), now in the Corpoiation 
Gallery, Manchester; and ‘The Triumph of the 
Innocents’ (1875-85), executed in two versions, 
which was the most serious labour of his life. 
‘Isabella and the Pot of Basil’ was the result of 
a visit to Florence in 1867. Other pictures were 
‘The Choristers of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
singing the May Day Hymn ; ’ ‘ The Holy Fire in 
the Church of the Sepulchre, Jernsalein ; ’ and 
‘The Lady of Shalott.’ In 1905 lie received the 
Order of Merit. He died 7th September JO 10. 
His paintings form a wondeiful fultilnient of liis 
youthful intentions, and aic probably unique 
in English art. 

He wrote autobiographical pai»er« [ContaniK Itn\ 1KS(J), 
the article Pre-Raphaelitism in this work, and Pre- 
Baphaelitism and the Pre-Baphaef itc Jirnthn'hofKl (1,005 ; 
revised from his notes, 1014). Sec iluMkri, MmUm 
Painters (1886); P. H. Bate, The PiuJlnphaJitv 
Painters (1890); and Lives by Willianihon (1002) and 
Coleridge (1908). 

Hunter^ John, physiologist and S!irg<‘ 0 n, was 
born at Long Calderwood, near East .Kilbride, in 
Lanarkshire, 13th February 1728, au<l was the 
youngest of ten children. One of iiis 
Dorothea, was married to Dr James Baillie, professor 
of Divinity in the university of Glasgow, and wan 
the mother of Matthew and doanna Jiaillie (q.v.). 
His brother William’s fame led John to apply for 
and obtain the situation of assistant in the diKsect- 
ing-room. He studied surgery under (.'haselden 
in 1749-50 at Chelsea Hospital, and Hnbs<*(|ueritly 
under Pott. He entered St George’s Hospital hh 
surgeon's pupil in 1754, afterwards bo(‘(uning Ikhiho- 
surgeon and partner with his brother in tlie anat<>- 
mical school. After ten years* hard work of this 
kind his health gave way, and in J750 ho 
the army as staff-surgeon, and stuved at Belkuhlo 
and in the Peninsula. Peace lieing }»roclannfKl in 
1763, he returned to London and, starting the pnwN 
tice of surgery, devoted much time and money to 
comparative anatomy. In 1767 he was eleete’d a 
Fellow of the Boyal ^Society, and in the follow- 
mg year was appointed surgeon to Ht (Jeorgo’s 
H^pital, an appointment which enablotl luni to 
take pupils, of whom one of the earliest was 
Jenner. His practice at this time was increris- 
mg rapidly, and in 1776 he was appointcHl surgeon - 
extraordinary to the king. In 1785 he built 
ms museum, with lecture -rooms, and in tlie 
same year he tried his famous operation for tlm 
cure of anemysm— that of simply tying the artery 
at a distance' from the tumour, and betwccii 
it and the heart. In 1786 Hunter was appoint<*d 
deputy-surgeoH-general to the army; in 1787 ho 
received the Copley Medal from the Boyal Bociety. 
He was now universally acknowledged by all the 
younger surgeons as the head of his profoKsion ; 
but most of his contemporaries looked upon Ititn as 
Uttle better than an innovator and an enihiLsifist. 
He October 1793, and was buried in the 

etech of StMartin’s-in-the-Fields, whence, thanks 
to Frank Buckland, his remains wxu’e traii.slated in 
March 1859 to V estminster Abbey. Borne idea of 
Hunter s diligence may be gathered from the fact 
that his museum contained at the time of his death 
specimens and preparations illustrative of 
human and comparative anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, and natural history. ^ ^ ^ 
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In addition to the numerous papers contributed to the 
TramoGtions of the K-oyal and other learned societies, he 
published the following independent works : The NaturaZ 
History of the Human Teeth (1771-78); A Treatise on 
<the Ve'mreal Disease (1786); Observations on Certain 
Farts of the Animal Economy (1786) ; and A Treatise on 
the Bloody Inflammationj and Gunshot Wounds (1794). 
See Mather’s Two Great Scotsmen (1894), and the Life 
•byS. Paget (1897). 

Hunter, William, anatomist and obstetrician, 
an elder brother of John Hunter, was born at Long 
Galderwood, Lanarkshire, 23d JNlay 1718. Origin- 
.ally educated for the church at Glasgow University, 
he studied medicine for one session (1740-41) at 
Edinburgh, and then proceeded to London, where 
he went through a long training in anatomy at St 
George’s Hospital and elsewhere. In 1747 he was 
■admitted a member of the Corporation of Surgeons, 
ultimately confining his practice to midwifery. 
In 1762 Hunter was consulted by Queen Charlotte, 
and two years later was appointed her physician- 
extraordinary. Elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, he in 1768 became professor of Anatomy 
to the Royal Academy. In 1770 he removed to 
Great Windmill Street, where he had built a house, 
in connection with which were an amphitheatre 
for lectures, a dissecting-room, and a museum 
which contained not only Ms anatomical prepara- 
tions, but many objects of natural history and a 
cabinet of very rare medals and coins. Hunter 
•and his brother John were for man^r years estranged, 
owing to a dispute as to the priority of certain 
discoveries; but the quarrel was made up while 
William was on his death-bed. He died 30Ui 
March 1783. His museum was bequeathed to his 
brother-in-law, Dr Baillie, and after him, with an 
‘endowment of £8000, to Glasgow University (q.v.). 
His most important work. An Anatomical DcscH^- 
iionofthcEuman Gravid Uterits a7id Us Contmts^ did 
not appear in its complete form till after his death- 
Ilttnter9 Sir William Wilson (1840-1900), 
statistician, was educated at the universities of 
Glasgow, Paris, and Bonn, and in 1862 entered 
the civil service of India. His first important 
office, that of superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Orissa (1866-69), gave him the opportunity 
to write Annals of Bur ah Bengal ( 1868) and Com- 
parative Dictionary of the Non-Aryan Languages 
of India and High Asia ( 1868). Then, after filling 
the- responsible offices of secretary to the govern- 
ment of Bengal and the supreme government of 
India, he was in 1871 appointed director-general 
•of the statistical department of India. The Indian 
census of 1872 was his first work in his new position. 
His later books include the compendious Imperial 
'Gazetteer of India vols. 1881 ; 14 vols. 1886-88), 

Orissa (1872), Life of Lord Mayo (2d ed. 1876), 
Statistical Account of Assam ( 1880 ), Famine Aspects 
of Bengal Districts (1874), Indian Mussulmans 
( 1871 ), The Indian Empire (new ed. 1895). In 1887 
he was knighted. In 1890-96 he edited a series 
»of Lives of ‘Rulers of India,’, to which he himself 
•contributed Dalhousie. The Old Missionary (1895) 
is a touching story of Indian life. 

Hunting. See Foxhunting, Stag, and the 
-articles on the other animals hunted. 

Huutinsrdon 9 Selina, Countess of, was the 
second of three daughters and co-heiresses of Wash- 
ington Shirley, second Earl Ferrers, and was born 
■ 24th August 1707. She married the Earl of Hunting- 
don in 1728, and became a widow in 1746, Adopt- 
ing the principles of the Calvinistic Methodists, the 
founder of which sect was the famous George 
White field, she made that eminent preacher one of 
her chaplains, and assumed a leadership among his 
followers, who came to be known as ‘The Countess 
‘Of Huntingdon’s Connection. * Her labours at home 
increased with her years. For the education of 


ministers she established and maintained a college 
at Trevecca, in Brecknockshire (removed in 1792 to 
Cheshunt, Herts ) ; and built, or became possessed of, 
numerous chapels in different parts of the country, 
the principal one being at Batli. She died 17th 
June 1791. She left her chapels, then sixty-four 
in number, to the care of four persons. Most of 
them have become, in doctrine and practice, almost 
identical wdtli the Congregational churches. 

Huntills:don9 the county town of Hunting- 
donshire, on the left bank of the Ouse, and the 
Ermine Street of the Romans, 59 miles N. of Lon- 
don. It became the seat of a royal castle in 917, 
and was incorporated in 1189. It has breweries, 
motor-body works, gramophone works, and nursery 
gardens. Here Oliver Cromwell was born (1599), 
and here the poet Cowper lived ; the chronicler, 
Henry of Huntingdon (q.v.), was Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon. With the municipal borough of God- 
manchester (pop. 2000), on the opposite bank, it 
formed a parliamentary borough, returning till 
1867 two members, till 1885 one. Pop. 4000. 

Huntiill^doilSliire9 an inland county of Eng- 
land, 30 miles long and 23 broad, is surrounded 
by Northampton, Cambridge, and Bedford shires. 
Area, 366 sq. m., almost the whole of which is 
arable or in pasture. Pop. (1801) 37,568; (1861) 
64,250; (1921) 54,748. Huntingdonshire has no 
hill-ranges of any importance, and is watered 
chiefly by the Nene, which forms its northern 
boundary, and the Ouse; in the fen-district in 
the north-eastern part of the county, forming part 
of the Bedford Level (q-v.), there were formerly 
some large lakes or meres, notably Wliitfclesea, 
Ramsey, and Ugg; but these have been drained 
and reclaimed for cultivation. The soil consists 
principally of clay, with, in places, sand, gravel, 
and peat earth, the latter being almost wholly 
confined to the fen-district. Huntingdonshire com- 
prises four hundreds and the municipal boroughs 
of Huntingdon, Godmanchester, and St Ives. It 
returns one member to parliament. A peculiarity 
in its civil government is that it is included under 
the same shrievalty with Cambridgeshire, the sheriff 
being annually chosen in rotation from the county 
of Cambridge, the Isle of Ely, and this county. Of 
its earlier inhabitants Huntingdonshire has immer- 
ous traces ; two Roman roads traverse it ; at 
Alwalton, Earith, and Chesterton are remains of 
camps, the construction of which is also ascribed to 
the Romans ; and in many places Roman remains, 
as pottery, coins, &c., have been found. Among 
places of interest in the county those most woi-thy 
of mention are the ruins of Ramsey Abbey and 
Buckden Palace, the latter being formerly the 
residence of the bishops of Lincoln ; Hinchinbrook 
House, anciently the seat of the Cromwell family ; 
Kimbolton Castle, the seat of the Duke of Man- 
chester, where Queen Catharine resided for some 
time; Denton (see Cotton, Sir Robert); Little 
Guiding (see Fbrrar) ; and Brampton, where lived 
Samuel Pepys. 

Hunting Leopard. See Cheetah. ^ 

HlintingtOll, a city of West Virginia, capital of 
Cabell county, on the Ohio, manufactures railway 
rolling stock. Founded in 1873, it had in 1900 a 
population of 11,923, and in 1920, 50,177- 

Huntly 9 a burgh of Scotland, 41 miles NW. of 
Aberdeen. Near it is the ruin of Huntly Castle, 
which was the seat of the earls and marquises of 
Huntly ( see Gordon ). Huntly was the birthplace 
of Dr George Macdonald. Pop. 4000. 

Hnntsvillet capital of Madison county, Ala- 
bama, in the valley of the Tennessee, 10 miles N. 
of the river, and 88 miles N. of Birmingham, has 
ice factories, foundries, and manufactures of cotton, 
cotton-seed oil, and flour ; pop. 8000. 
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Hunyady Janos. John Corvinus Hunyady, 
governor of Hungary, one of the greatest war- 
captains of his age, was horn towards the close 
of the 14:th century. His oiigin is wrapped in 
mystery, the cuirent legend being that he ^yas 
a 'son of the Emperor Sigismnnd by a Wallachian 
lady. His life may be succinctly described as one 
unbroken crusade against the Turks. During the 
peiiod 1437-56 he was the shield of Hungary, not 
only against external foes, but against the lawless- 
ness of the nobles at home. The principal moments 
in his celebrated contest with the foes of Christen- 
dom are his expulsion of them from Transylvania in 
1442 ; his brilliant campaign south of the Danube 
in 1443 ; his defeat in the bloody battle of Varna, 
1444 ; and that at Kossovo in 1448 ; but his most 
glorious achievement was the storming of Belgrade 
(1456). Shortly afterwards Hunyady died of 
dysentery. During the minority of Ladislaus V. 
the great captain acted as governor of the kingdom 
(1445-53). Hunyady left two sons, Ladislaus and 
Matthias — the former of whom was beheaded at 
Buda on a charge of conspiracy ; the latter suc- 
ceeded to the crown of Hungary (q.v.). 

Hnnza-Na^ar^ the valley (containing the 
forts of Hunza and Nagar) of a river running into 
the Gilgit, at the extreme NW. corner of Kashmir. 
Together with Kan jut, the upper part of the same 
valley, it became British in 1891. 

Huon Gulf. See New Guinea. 


Huou of Bordeaux^ one of the Cliarlemagne 
cycle of romances. In its present form it is a prose 
version, dating from 1454, of a poem current about 
the end of the 12bh century, and sometimes ascribed, 
without grounds, to the trouvfere Huon de Ville- 
neuve. In the story, Huon, Duke of Guienne, one 
of the paladins of Charlemagne, in self-defence 
kills Chariot, son of Charlemagne, and is in con- 
sequence condemned to die, but his life is granted 
on a hard condition that he brings back from 
Bagdad some of the Saracen emir’s teeth and beard 
after having kissed his daughter before his face. 
The dwarf Oberon gives him a magical cup and 
horn, one blast of which in the hour of peril brings 
Mm and 100,009 warriors to Huon’s aid. Moreover, 
the princess Eselarmonde, like Medea, lightens his 
labours by falling iu love with him, so that at last 
he is completely successful, and returns with her as 
his wife to clear himself before Charlemagne. The 
prose romance was printed at Paris in 1516; and 
Lord Berner’s English translation, by Wynkynde 
Worde, in 1534 (ed. Lee for E.E.T'.S., 1882-87; 
simplified by Steele, 1896). 

Hift-pei, one of the central provinces of China, 
watered by the Yangtse. See (5hina, 

Hurd. Kichard, English prelate and writer, 
named the ‘Beanty_ of Holiness’ on account of 
his comeliness and piety, was bom at Congreve, in 
Staffordshire, January 13, 1720, and studied at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, of which he 
became a Fellow in 1742. In 1749 appeared his 
first notable production. Commentary on Horace^s 
Ars Poetica. In connection with this work (Gibbon 
wrote of the author, ‘I know few writers more 
deserving of the great but prostituted name of 
critic ; but, like many critics, he is better qualified 
to instruct than to execnte.’ In 1750, on the 
recommendation of Warburton, of whom he was 
a life-long friend and admirer, and whose Works he 
edited in 1788, he was appointed one of the White- 
hall preachers. He afteiwards (1774) became 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, but exchanged 
this see for Worcester in 1781 ; in 1783 he declined 
the archbishopric of Canterbury. He died May 
28, 1808. His principal works are Dissertations on 
Poetry^ (1755-57); Letters on Chivalry and 
Bomanee (1762) ; Dialogues on the Uses of Fcyreign 


Travel (1764); and Introduction to the Study 
of the Prophecies concerning the Christian Church 
(1772) He was a pioneer of the romantics. See 
Hurd’s Worlcs (8 vols. 1811) and Memoirs by 
Kilvert (1860). 

HurdLwdr. See Hardwar. 

Hurdy-gurdy, a veiy old musical instrument 
of the stringed kind, something bet\veen a guitar 
and a lute in api)earance. It has four or six cat- 

g ut or wire strings attached to screw-pegs in the 
ead ; two of the strings stretch over the sounding- 
board to the tailpiece, and are sounde<l by a 
wooden wheel (under the cover a in the lig.) 
charged with rosin, wdiich is turned by means 
of a handle with the player’s right hand. The 
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strings are ^stopped’ by an ingenious arrangement 
of keys, h, manipulated with the left hand. Tlie 
remaining strings are stretched out of reach of 
the keys, and are tuned as drones. ’Fhe instru- 
ment has a range of two octaves from the t(in<)r (» 
upwards. The rustic simplicity of its music made 
it at one time a great favourite among the pewisan- 
try of a great part of Europe (see Engers Mnsirat 
Instruments], The name hur<ly-gurdy is also sorno- 
times aiiplied to the mechanical luanos familiar m 
the streets. The word was probably coined to> 
express contempt of the instrument, 

Uurliugtiani, at Fulham (q.v.) in Middlesex, 
on the Tliames below the bridge, the headquarters 
of polo (till 1906 of pigeon -shooting). 

Huron, the second in area of the five great 
lakes on the frontier between the United »Stat<‘s 
and Canada, is connected at tlm north-west by St 
Mary’s Kiver with Lake Superior, and throudi the 
strait of Mackinaw with Lake Micldgan. ^ On the 
south it has an outlet Ijy way of the St Clair River. 
It is bounded on the W. and SW. by Michigan, 
and elsewhere by Ontario. The lake is divulod 
into two unequal parts by the Cabot’s Hea<l penin- 
sula and Grand Manitoulin island, the parts to 
the north being called North Channel and Georgian 
Bay. Its extreme length is 203 miles ; its gn^atest 
breadth, exclusive of (Jeorgian Bay, 105 mihis; 
average breadth, 70 miles. The area of the entire 
lake is 23,800 sq. m. ; it Is larger than I^ake 
Michigan, although its basin is smaller. Aecortl- 
ing to the perfected levels^of the United States 
Lake Survey, its mean elevation is ^<^*1 

above sea-level ; it is 204 feet below Lake 
Superior, and above Lake Erie. Huron luw 
a mean depth of about 250, and a maximum 
depth of 750 feet. There is an average difference 
between high and low water (due to winds and 
rain) of foot. Huron, like the other lakes, in 
subject to violent storms. It contains about three 
thousand islands, nearly all Canadian; some of 
them are of considerable size. The watei's are 
very clear and pure, and abound in fish. There 
are numerous good harbours and roadsteads, most 
of them on the Canadian side; at Sand Beach, 
Michigan, there is a harbour of refuge. In olden 

f eologic time the lake seems to have been lK>th 
eeper and much more extensive. 
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Hlironian, a subdivision of the Archaean rocks 
of Canada. See Aech^an System. 

HuronSy a once powerful tribe of American 
Indians, belonging to the Huron-Iroquois family. 
In the early part of the 17th century the Hurons 
numbered about 30,000 persons, living in twenty- 
five villages within a small territory near Georgian 
Bay. By the end of the century the tribe had been 
nearly destroyed by the Iroquois, famine, and 
disease; and in 1693 the few survivors were 
removed by the French to Jeune Lorette, near 
Quebec. Here two or three hundred descendants 
still live ; but very few are of pure blood, and all 
are Catholics, and have abandoned their own lan- 
guage for French. 

Hurricane. See Storms, and Wind. 

Hursley, a village of Hampshire, 5 miles SW. 
•of Winchester. John Keble, author of the Christian 
Year, was vicar here from 1835 till his death in 
1866. In 1848, with the profits of that celebrated 
work, he restored the church, which is rich in 
modem stained glass. ^ Keble himself lies buried in 
the churchyard, and in the chancel is the grave of 
Richard Cromwell. 

Hurstmouccaux, a village of Sussex, 5 miles 
N. of Pevensey, with the extensive ivy-covered ruins 
of a fine castle, built of brick under Henry VI. by Sir 
Roger de Fienes, one of the heroes of Agincourt. 
It passed in 1727 into the hands of the Hares or 
Hare-Naylors. The then head of the house, Bishop 
Hare, took good care of the estate, but its resources 
w^ere shamefully squandered by the two succeeding 
heirs, and about the close of the century the castle 
was unroofed and its valuable contents sold. The 
famous Broad Church leader, Archdeacon Hare 
(<1*Y.), was rector of the parish from 1832 till 1855, 
and lies buried in the churchyard. The church is 
Early English, with Perpendicular windows, and 
contains, among other ancient monuments, the 
fine canopied altar -tomb of the second Lord 
Dacre. 

Hurstpierpoiut^ a market-town of Sussex, 
8 miles N. by W. of Brighton. For St John's 
College (1849), a middle-class school, seeLANOiNG. 

HuS 9 John. See Huss. 

Husband and Wife. The relation of hus- 
band and wife is constituted by Mairiage (q.v.), 
and can be dissolved only by death or Divorce ( q.v. ). 

In England the contract of marriage confers a 
new status on the contracting parties. The inci- 
dents and conditions of this status are fixed by law. 
It was an established princiide of common law that 
husband and wife for some purposes became by the 
marriage a single person in the eye of the law ; but 
this principle, while it still survives to some extent 
in connection with the criminal law, has by recent 
statutes been rendered practically inoperative in 
matters of civil right. 

The husband is, in law, the head of the family. 
He has the right to choose the family home, and it 
is the duty of the wife to reside with him there. A 
woman, on her marriage, acquires the domicil of 
her husband, and, during the subsistence of the 
marriage, the domicil of the wife follows that of 
her husband. The only event during marriage 
which renders the wife capable of acq^uiring an 
independent domicil is a decree of judicial separa- 
tion. An alien woman married to a British subject 
is deemed to be a British subject, and a female 
British subject becomes an alien by marrying an 
•alien. 

It is the duty of a husband to maintain his wife. 
If a husband deserts his wife or has so acted that she 
is justified in leaving him and living apart, and she 
is without means of support, there is vested in her, 
•as an agent of necessity, authority to pledge his 


credit for the purpose of providing necessaries for 
herself and the children of the marriage who are 
lawfully in her custody, and that authority cannot 
be revoked by the husband. Under the Summaiy 
Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act, 1895, when *a 
husband has been convicted of an aggravated 
assault upon his wife, or has deserted her, or, by 
his persistent cruelty or wilful neglect to provide 
reasonable maintenance for her or her infant 
children, has caused her to live separately from 
him, a court of summary jurisdiction may, on the 
application of the wife, order the husband to pay 
to the wife personally, or to any other person on 
her behalf, such weekly sum, not exceeding £2, as 
the court, having regard to the means of the hus- 
band and wife, considers reasonable. If a wife 
becomes chargeable to any union or parish, the 

f uardians of the poor may recover from the hus- 
and the costs incurred by them in respect of the 
relief granted ’to or on account of the wife, and 
may apply to a court of summary jurisdiction for 
an order against him for payment of such sums, 
weekly or oliherwise, towards her support as may 
be deemed reasonable. A husband who, having 
the means by work or otherwise to support his 
wife, wilfully refuses or neglects so to do so that 
she becomes chargeable to the parish is, under the 
Vagrancy Act, 1824, guilty of a criminal offence. 
The legal duty of a husband to maintain his wife 
ceases if she leaves him against his will and without 
reasonable cause, and, in any case, if she commits 
adultery. A wife is, as a general lule, under no 
legal obligation to support her husband. But 
where a wife has separate property and her hus- 
band becomes chargeable to the parish, a court of 
summary jurisdiction, on the application of the 
guardians of the poor, has the same power to make 
an order on her for his maintenance out of her 
separate property as it would have to make an 
order against the husband if the wife had become 
chargeable. 

At common law a wife was incapable of acquiring 
or holding property, real or personal, independently 
of her husband. But the doctrine of the common 
law, with regard to married women’s property, was, 
from about the end of the 17tli century, greatly 
modified by the principles of equity ; and now, by 
a series of statutes commencing about the middle 
of the 19th century, the wdiole law as to the 
property, contracts, and other transactions of 
married women has l>een transformed. The most 
inqwtant of these statutes is the Married Women's 
Property Act, 1882. By that statute a woman 
married on or after Ist January 1883 is entitled 
to hold as her separate property all real and per- 
sonal estate which belonged to her at the time 
of her marriage, or comes to her in any manner 
after marriage, including wages, earnings, and 
money gained by her in any employment, trade, 
or occupation which she carries on separately 
from her husband. She may dispose, by will or 
otherwise, of all such property as if she were un- 
married. Under the Married Women’s Property Act, 
1893, a will made by a married woman is now con- 
strued as extending to all property which she may 
leave at her death, and ai will made by her during 
the subsistence of the marriage does not require 
re-execution or republication after the death of lier 
husband. As regards contracts by mamed women, 
the Married Women’s Property Act, 1893, pro- 
vides that every contract entered into W a wife 
(otherwise than as agent) after 9th December 
1893, shall bind all separate property which she 
may at the time of the contract or thereafter be 
possessed of or entitled to, and also be enforce- 
able against all property which she may, after the 
dissolution of the marriage, be possessed of or 
entitled to. But it is expressly enacted that any 
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such contract is not enforceable against her separate 
propeity, which at the time of the contract or 
thereafter she is restrained from anticipating. The 
‘restraint on anticipation’ — a clause invented 
by the Court of Cliancery for the protection of 
property given or limited for the separate use of a 
married woman— has the effect of preventing the 
property so restrained from being made liable for 
debts contracted by the wife, even on the faith 
of her separate estate. The restraint continues 
effectual only during coverture. A restraint on 
anticipation may, in a settlement made since 1st 
January 1883, be effectually annexed to a life 
estate thereby given to her, though not in terms 
limited to her separate use, and only made separate 
estate by force of the Married Women’s PropeHy 
Act, isfe. The restraint was originally devised 
as a protection against the influence and control 
of the husband; but, as the law now stands, its 
chief importance lies in the protection it affords a 
married woman against obligations undertaken by 
her and the consequences of her own wrongful acts. 
The separate property of a manied woman, in so 
far as it is^ not subject to any restraint on antici- 
pation, is liable for all her debts and obligations, 
whether antenuptial or post-nuptial, including any 
damages and costs recovered against her. In the 
case of debts incurred by the wife before marriage, 
the husband is liable only to the extent of property 
l)elongiiig to her .which lie has become entitled to 
from or through her. A married woman is now 
capable of suing and being sued as if she were a 
/erne soZe, and her husband need not be joined with 
her as plaintiff or defendant or be made a party to 
any legal proceeding brought by or taken against 
her. She has the same civil remedies against her 
husband for the protection and security of her 
separate property as if it belonged to her as a /erne 
8oU ; but no husband or wife can sue the other for 
a toi*t. Each of the spouses has an insurable 
interest in the life of the other. Under the older 
law a married woman (unless she were carrying on 
a separate trade according to the custom of the 
city of London) was not liable to he made bank- 
rupt even though she had a separate estate. The 
Bankruptcy Act, 1914 (4 and 5 Geo, 5, chap. 59), 
however, while maintaining the general exemption 
of married women, enacts (sect. 125) that every 
married woman who carries on a trade or business, 
whether separately from her husband or not, is 
subject to the bankruptcy laws as if she were a 
f&ine sole. 


A husband, by virtue of the marriage alone, is 
not liable on a contract entered into by his wife 
during the marriage. The question whether the 
husband incurs liability under such a contract 
depends on whether the wife contracted on her own 
behalf or on behalf of, and as agent for, her Jmsband. 
1 his IS for the most part a question of fact, but 
certain presumptions of fact and of law are opera- 
tive. Thus, where a husband and wife are living 
together, the wife is presumed to have her hus- 
bands authority to pledge his credit for necessaries 
suitable to their style of living. This presumed 
authority extends only to things which are reason- 
ably necessary and suitable to the style in which 
the husband chooses to live, and which fall fairly 
'Within the domestic department which is ordinarily 
conhded to the management of the wife. The pre- 
sumption of authwity may be rebutted by proof that 
was sufficiently provided with necessary 
articles or had an adequate allowance for the pur- 

proof that the husband 
olubited his 'wife from pledging his credit. 
But where the husband has so acted as to induce a 
his wife to believe that she 
pledge 'bis credit, he may, in a 
question with that person, be barred from denyin<^ 


that she had such authority. Thus when a trades- 
man has previously supplied goods to the wife upon 
the credit of her husband and the husband has paid 
him without demur in respect of such dealings, the 
tradesman has a right to assume, in the absence of 
notice to the contraiy, that the wife continues to- 
have authority to contract on her liusband’s behalf ; 
and in such a case a general advertisement that 
the husband has revoked liis wife’s authority to 
pledge his credit will not suffice to prevent hiiu 
from incurring liability on contracts subsequently 
made by her with the tradesman within the scope 
of her ostensible authority, unless it. is shown that 
the advertisement had come to the actual know- 
ledge of the tradesman. 

In civil cases the rule at common law was i hat 
husbands and wives were not competent to give 
evidence for or against each other. But the Evidence 
Amendment Act, 1853, rendered husbands an<l 
wives competent and compellable, in all civil cases, 
to give evidence on behalf of any or either of the 
parties to the suit. This enactment did not ap]>Iy 
in proceedings instituted in consequence of adultery. 
By the Evidence Amendment Act, 1869, however, 
husbands and wives of parties to proceedings insti- 
tuted in consequence of adultery were made com- 
petent witnesses. The Act of 1869— as is now 
settled by the decision of the House of Lords in 
Bussell V. Btmell^ 1924, A.O. 687 — has not aflecled 
the rule of law that neither a husband nor a wife is 
permitted to give evidence of non-intercourse afttjr 
marriage to bastardize a child born in wedlock. 
In criminal cases the common law rule was that 
husbands and wives were not comi)et<5nt to give 
evidence for or against each other, except wlmrc 
the husband was cliarged with some act of personul 
violence upon his wife or the wife with some acdi of 
personal violence upon her husband. From tinu^ f.o 
time statutory exceptions w’ere made to this rul(‘, 
and now, by the Criminal Evidence Act, IK9S, in 
all ordinary crimes the wife or bus})aud of llui 
party charged is competent to give evidtmets but 
only for the defence and only on the application of 
the person charged. There are, however, certain 
exceptional cases— e.g. where tlie crinuj charged is 
bmamy, incest, or one of certain specilied Mfxual 
offences, or consists in an act of personal violence 

S tlie husband or wife or involves injury to 
ren— in which the hushand or wife of the 
person charged is a competent witness for either 
the defence or the prosecution, in'csixsetively of the 
consent of the party charged. In no case, civil or 
cnmmal, can a husband or wife he compell(‘<l to 
disclose any communicath)n made to him or her hy 
the other during the marriage. 

As the la-w stood prior to 1st January 1926, if 
a wife died intestate survived by her hunband t ht? 
whole of her separate personal estate passed to him 
as her administrator for his own behoof. I’lu^ law 
also permitted the husband on the death of the 
wife to take, on certain conditions, a life interest— 
known as the curtesy— in lands belonging to the 
wife of which dunng the marriage she was seiHiul 
for an estate of inheritance. When the wifeV 
estate was held as her separate property, the h«:s* 
band s curtesy might be defeated by a deed or will 
disposing of the estate. If a husband died intestate 
leaving a widow and descendants, the widow was 
entitled to one-third of his free personal estate, ami 

^ widow wan 

entitl^ to one-half. Moreover, under the Intes- 
tates Estates Act, 1890, where a man died intestate 
lea^ng a widow but no issue, the whole of his real 
ana personal estate, if not exceeding £500 in net 
value at the date of Ms death, bemnged to the 
widow absolutely ; and, if his estate exceeded £500 
in net value, the widow was entitled to £500 thereof 
absolutely in addition to the interest and share in 
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the residue of the estate, real and personal, which 
she would have had under tlie previous existing 
law. The surviving wife had also a right to * dower,' 
consisting at common law of an estate for her life 
in one- third part of the freehold lands and tene- 
ments of which her husband was soleljr seised for 
an estate of inheritance during the marriage. The 
Dower Act, 1833, conferred on the husband com- 
plete control over dower, so that a woman married 
after the date of that act could claim dower only 
where her husband died intestate and there was 
no declaration by deed barring dower. The Law 
of Property Act, 1922 (12 & 13 Geo. 5, chap. 16), 
coining into force on 1st January 1926, abolishes 
curtesy and dower, repeals the Statutes of Distri- 
bution and the Intestates’ Estates Act, 1890, and 
substitutes an entirely new set of rules of succession 
on intestacy. On the death of a person intestate 
after 1st January 1926 the personal representative 
is to hold all real and personal estate upon trust for 
sale. If the intestate leaves a husband or wife, 
the surviving husband or wife takes: (a) All the 
personal chattels absolutely — these being defined 
in sect. 154 (1 ) (iv. ) of the act, as meaning furniture, 
plate, pictures, carriages, household and garden 
effects, except those acquired for business imrposes 
and except money and securities for money; (Z») 
£1000 free of death duties and costs, with interest 
thereon at the rate of 5 per cent, from the date of 
the death ; (c) the income of half the residue for 
life if the deceased leaves issue ; (d) the income of 
the whole residue for life if the deceased leaves no 
issue. There is a provision enabling the life interest 
‘ of the surviving husband or wife to be redeemed by 
a capital payment so as to free the residue for dis- 
tribubion. Where the predeceasing spouse has left 
a will effectually disposing of part of his or her 
estate, the above-mentioned rules apply to the part 
not disposed of. 

In Scotland a husband is bound to aliment his 
wife while she is living with him, and also while 
she is living apart if he has deserted her or has 
been guilty of cruelty or adultery, or if she is living 
apart with his consent. His wilful neglect to supply 
her with necessary food and clothing, whereby she 
becomes chargeable to a parish, renders him liable 
to imprisonment. In the event of a husband being 
unable to maintain himself, his wife, if she has 
separate estate or a separate income more than 
reasonably suMcient for her own maintenance, is 
bound, out) of such separate estate or income, to 
provide her huHl)and with such maintenance as he 
would iu similar circumstances be bound to provide 
for her. At common law the husband’s interest in 
his wife’s property comprised two distinct rights, 
known asthe.y/^5'/mrAiJf and they/i^ administrationis, 
Tho / (IS nvtriii conferred on the husband an absolute 
right of ownership xu all the wife’s moveable pro- 
perty, whether vested in her at the date of the 
marriage, or acquired by her during the subsistence 
of the marriage. The wife’s heritable property did 
not fall under mariti. She remained owner 

of the corpus of such property, but the income of it 
fell to the husband iu virtue of tho jus mariti. The 
jus administrationis was the right of the husband, 
as his wife’s curator or administrator-in-law, to 
control her management of her property which had 
not passed to him jure mariti. In virtue of this 
riglit of administration, obligations undertaken by 
the wife, or deeds granted by her, though relating 
to property of which she remained owner, had to 
be sanctioned by her husband’s concurrence. But 
now, by a series of statutes, culminating in the 
Married Women’s Property Act, 1920, the law as 
to the property of married women has been funda- 
mentally altered. Jus mariti is now, apart fi*om 
contract, applicable only where the marriajsre was 
contracted before 18th July 1881 and the wife had 


acquired moveable estate prior to that date. In 
all other cases the moveable estate of the wife, 
whether acquired before or during the marriage, 
is vested in her exclusive of jus mariti. Nor is a 
wife’s property, heritable or moveable, any longer 
subject to the right of acl ministration of her hus- 
band. In dealing with her estate she has the same 
powers of disposal as if she were unmarried. She 
is capable of entering into contracts and incurring 
obligations, and of suing and being sued, as if she 
were not married, and her husband is not liable in 
respect of any contract she may enter into, or 
obligation she may incur, on her own behalf. The 
liability of the husband for contracts entered into 
by the wife on his behalf, and as his agent, is deter- 
mined in Scotland on principles substantially iden- 
tical with those recognised m England. The wife, 
as pi'ceposita rehus domesticis, is presumed to he 
authorised by her husband, the master of the house, 
to order on his behalf such articles as fairly fall 
within the domestic department. It ^vas aiulc of 
Scots common law — inherited from Roman law — 
that donations by a husband to his wife or by a 
wife to her husband were liable to revocation at 
any time during the life of the donor. This rule is 
now abolished by the Marnecl Women’s Property 
Act, 1920, which enacts (sect. 5) that donations 
inter virum et uxorem shall be irrevocable by the 
donors. The statute, however, contains a proviso 
that any donation completed within a year and day 
before the sequestration of the estates of the donor 
under the Bankruptcy Act, 1913, or any amending 
statute, shall be revocable at the instance of the 
creditors of such donor. The legislation rendering 
it competent in Scottish courts for husbands ana 
wives to give evidence in civil and ciiminal cases 
for or against each other has followed, generally 
speaking, the same lines as in England. In Scot- 
land, on the death of one of the spouses, whether 
testate or intestate, the surviving spouse has certain 
legal rights in the estate, heritable and moveable, 
of the predeceasing spouse, unless these rights have 
been discharged or satisfied. The wife, on the 
death of her husband, is entitled ex lege to (a) 
terce, a right of liferent in one-third of the heritable 
estate of her deceased husband, and [h)jus relictce^ 
a right to one-lialf, or, if the husband has left 
children, to one-third, of his moveable estate. The 
corresponding rights of the husband arising ex lege 
on the death of his wife are (a) courtesy, a right, 
on certain conditions, to a liferent of all his wife’s 
heritage, and ( h ) jus relicti, a right to one-half, or, 
if the wife has left children, to one-third, of her 
separate moveable estate. The rights of the widow 
in the estate of her husband, 'vriien he has died 
intestate, have been considerably extended by the 
Intestate Husband’s Estate (Scotland) Act, 1911. 
That act, which was amended by a subsequent act 
passed in 1919, conferred upon the widows of in- 
testates in Scotland rights substantially similar to 
those whicli had been conferred upon the widows 
of intestates in England by the Intestates’ Estates 
Act, 1890 (vide stipra). 

In the United States the law of husband and 
wife is based upon the common law of England. 
There, however, as in England, statutory enact- 
ments in recent years have i-emoved the common 
law disabilities of married women in relation to 
property, contracts, and other matters of civil right. 
The statutes conferring on married women control 
of their separate property and regulating their 
contractual and other powers vaxy greatly in the 
several states, thereby producing considerable 
confusion. In some states married women have 
absolute control over their property, as if unmarried. 
The statutes of other states have not gone further 
than to incorporate the principles recognised in 
equity in respect to a married woman’s separate 
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estate. In the absence of proof to the contrary, it 
is presumed by the courts of one state that the 
common law prevails in another state as to the 
rights of married persons. In Canada the rules as 
to the property and powers of married women differ 
in the various provinces. 

HllSChy or Husi, a town of Rumania, near the 
Pruth, 38 miles SSE. from Jassy, with an ancient 
cathedral. It has a trade in live-stock and wine. 
It was founded by fugitive Hussites in the 15th 
century. Here was signed in 1711 the treaty be- 
tween the Russians and Turks by which Peter the 
Great rescued his aimy. Pop. 15,000. 

Huseyn Ali, Mirza, otherwise Baha Ullah. 
See BABt. 


Husl£issoil9 William, statesman and financier, 
was born at Birtsniorton Court, in Worcestershire, 
11th March 1770, and in 1783 was sent to Paris to 
study medicine. He was present at the storming of 
the Bastille, and as a member of the Club of 1789 
attracted attention by a speech on the assignats. 
Returning to England, he was appointed in 1795 
under-secretary in the Colonial Department. Next 
year he entered parliament for Morpeth as a sup- 
porter of Pitt. Being returned for Liskeard in 
1804, he was appointed secretary of the Treasury ; 
and he held the same office under the Duke of 
Portland (1807-9). In 1814 he became chief Com- 
missioner of the Woods and Forests; in 1823 
President of the Board of Trade, and treasurer 
of the navy ; and in 1827 Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. But he resigned office finally in the 
following year. Through his exertions the old 
restrictions on the trade of the colonies with foreign 
countries were removed. . He also obtained the 
removal or reduction of many import duties, con- 
siderable relaxation of the navigation laws, and is 
allowed to have been an active pioneer of free 
trade. He received fatal injuries at the opening 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 15th 
September 1830, and died the same evening. A 
collection of his speeches, with a Life prefixed, was 
published in 3 vols. in 1831. 


HusS 9 or more properly Hus, John, Bohemian 
reformer and martyr, was born in (probably) 1369 
the son of a Bohemian peasant, at Husinec (of 
vduch Hus is a contraction), NW. of Budweis. 
Two years after taking (1396) his master’s degree 
at the university^ of Prague he began to lecture 
there on theological subjects. In 1402 he was 
appointed rector of the university, and began to 
preach at the Bethlehem chapel in the mty of 
Prague. It was not until the year 1408 that 
he came into conflict with the Roman Catholic 
Cnurch. In that year certain of his pulpit utter- 
ances agamst clerical abuses were laid hold upon 
by the clergy of the diocese and city of Prague, 
and made the ground of a formal complaint against 
him to the archbishop, Sbynko. In consequence of 
this Muss was forbidden to exercise priestly func- 
tions •within the diocese. Early in the followin<^ 
year the element of political feeling was infused intS 
the quaiTel, all the strong interests of the awaken- 
ing national consciousness ranging themselves in 
support of the reformer, who by his preaching had 

common people. 

Althongh was again elected rector of the 
university in October 1409, the archbishop com- 
misaon^ an inquisitor to investigate the charges 
ot Jiereti(5al t^hing which had been alle^ 
agamst^. ^ And it was undoubtedly in connec- 
Piooeeding that in December the 
pope ( Alexand^V ) promulgated a bull in con- 
demnafaon of Wycltf s teadSng, and ordered all 
publicly burned, and at the same 
time forbade preaching in any except collegiate, 
paiish, and monastery churches. Tms, however, 


not being sufficient to prevent Hu&s from continuing 
liis preaching, he was in the following July excom- 
municated by the Archbishop of Prague. Popular 
riots followed in the city, and Huss, backed by the 
people, still maintained his position ; nor did he 
yield one jot even after the entire city was laid 
under a papal interdict in 1411, But by the last 
month of the following year matters ha!d greatly 
changed, in consequence of Huss having spoken 
out yet more boldly against the church ; hence some 
of his more influential supporters, including the 
university, had fallen away from him, so that he 
was constrained to yield to the desire of the king 
of Bohemia, Wenceslaus, that he should absc.ut 
himsel'f from Prague. He found refuge at the 
castles of certain of his supporters, for nearly the 
whole body of the nobles were with him. This 
enforced leisure he employed chiefly in the com- 
position of his principal work, Dc Ecclesiit, This 
book, together with many of Huss’s minor writings, 
contains numerous passages taken almost verbatim 
from Wyclif’s works ; and the authorities of the 
Roman Catholic Church must have looked upon 
Huss as the expounder and propagator of Wvclif’s 
views. About this time a general council was 
summoned to meet at Constance, and Huss was 



nmnd, he arrived at Constance on 3d ^^>vcmhm* 
1414. Three weeks later, in violation of Ins 
safe-conduct, he was seized and tlirown into ])rison. 
No precise charge had been lodged against him ; 
but he had resumed preaching after his arri\'al in 
Constance. An ill augury for Huss was the <'on- 
demnation of Wyclifs writings by tlic (M)nmdl in 
May 1415. His own trial began on 5th June follow- 
ing; but he was not permitted to speak freidy in 
his own defence, nor allowed to have a dehnnhu* to 
speak in his behalf. Called upon to recant nu<*<>n* 
ditionally, to make full submiHsion to the eouneil, 
and to pledge himself not to preach or teach the 
doctrines that were put in accusation ngainsi him, 
Huss categorically refused, an<l was fortliwitli led 
to the stake, and burned to ashes, on flth July. 

Hussites. — The news of the imi>risonment and 
death of John Huss roused ]>opular feeding in 
Bohemia to the highest pitch of wrath ami imlig. 
nation. Whilst the masses gave w^ay to rioting 
and murdered Roman Cathouc eccleHiasti(»s, 452 
nobles, in a diet which had been hastily sum- 
moned at Prague in September 1415, wihnimly 
attested their confidence in Huss, and tlieir admira- 
tion of his personal character, and three davs latiir 
formed themselves into a league for tln^i niainten- 
ance of liheriy bf preaching in Bohemia, and for 
upholding their belief in the Word of iUnl as the 
ultimate lawgiver of the church. For this the»y 
were excommunicated by the council. h TiartioH 
now prepared for war. Yet it soon became appar- 
ent that the Hussites were not all of one mind ; for, 
as in all great popular movements of this kind, 
there was an extreme party who were desirouw of 
carrying things to the greatest lengths. The more 
moderate section formulated their demands in four 
articles, preaching of the gospel in the Bohemian 
language, the tight of the laity to rect'ive the coui- 
mumon m both kinds, refom of clerical almses, and 
the prohibition of the clergy to hold secular proimrtv 
exercise secular jurisdiction ; these \v'(?re called 
i'raguera, but more frequently CalbctincK {aedix 
=a chalice) or utraquists (from their elaimiiig com- 
wuiio'^suh utraque specie). The extreme paHy, 
headed by Ziska (q.v.), and called Taborites from 
their headqnarters being at Mount Tabor, some 
24 miles NE._ of Pisek, went beyond the IJtra- 
qmste m them condemnation of purgatory, the 
worship of saints, of images, and of relics, and tlie 
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•practice of penance, and in their assertion of the 
right of the laity, even of women, to preach, and 
-that in any building they pleased. At this period 
rfcoo King Wenceslaus died, and the throne of 
Bohemia was claimed by his brother, the Emperor 
Si^dsmund. Nevertheless, both parties united in 
odering a stubborn resistance to the emperor, and 
his forces were defeated at Ziskaberg in 1420, at 
Deutsch-Brod in 1422, at Aussig in 1426, and at Taus 
in 1431. Under the two brothers Procopius the 
Hussites invaded Silesia, Saxony, and Franconia ; 
they were said to have taken and destroyed more 
than 100 towns and 1500 villages ; according to a 
doubtful legend, Naumburgwas saved by the inter- 
cession of the school- children. After the battle of 
Taus negotiations were begun, which ended, two 
years later, in the Calixtines securing their ends 
by the ‘ Compactata of Prague,’ which was signed 
by the delegate of the Council of Basel on 30th 
November. This pacification the Taborites refused 
to accept, and in the ountest that then ensued 
between them and the Calixtines, they were worsted 
at Lipan near Kolin and at Hrib near Bohmisch- 
Brod in 1434, and from that time rapidly disappear 
from history. Two years later the Emperor Sigis- 
miind, after ratifying the ‘Compactata’ with Ixis 
signatui’e, was accepted by the Bohemians as their 
king. The Utvaquists finally became merged in 
the Moravian Brethren (q.v.). 

^^^DocmientaJohannisHusvitamy doctrinam, causmn 
illustmntia (ed- by Palacky, 1869), and monographs Jby 
Becker (3858), Krummel (1863), Berger (1872), wratis- 
law (in English, 1882), and Loserth (18^; Eng. trans. 
1884); Dems, Suss ct la Ouerre des Hussites (1878); 
Palacky, Urkundliolie Bcitrdge zur Cfesckichte des 
Hiissitenkrkgs (1 872-73); ICrummel, Qeschichte d&r 
BdJmischen Beformation (1806) ; Bozold, Hiir GescMchte 
des Hussitenthmns (1874) ; Loohler, Johmms Huss 
(1890) ; Huss’s own Opera Omnia, at last critically edited 
(1903 e6 seg,)\ Count Lutzow’s Bohemia (1896), his Xz/e 
mul Times of Hus (1909), and his Hussite Wars : 1410-^6 
(1014); Workman and I*ope, The Letters of John Hus 
(1004); Sohafi*, John Huss (1015); the art-idea CzEOilo- 
SLOVAKIA. {Literature), Ziska, Podubibead, Constance, 
WlOLIFFM, &c. 

Hussar 9 a light- cavalry trooper, wearing in 
full dress a tunic -and busby. The lObh and 
18th Light Dragoons were changed in 1806-7 to 
Hussars, the earliest in the British army. Owing 
to rebrenchmout there are now nine Hussar 
regiments instead of twelve. The extra three 
have been amalgamated, 13th with the 18tii, 14tlx 
with the 20th, and the 15th with the 19th (see 
Cavaley). The name is not a Hungarian 
Mtsz-dr, indicating that they were raised one 
out of every twenty inhabitants ; nor Slavonic for 
‘ GooseUerd ; ’ but a Hungarian adaption through 
old Serbian of Italian corsaro, free-booter. 

lliisseiii* See SniiTES ; also Hejaz. 

llUSUlUf an old town in the Prussian province 
of Sleswick-Holstein, 23 miles W. of Sleswick by 
rail and 2J from the North Sea ; pop. 10,000. 

llutchesoil^ Feancis, a distinguished philo- 
sopher of the 18th century, was the son of a 
Presbyterian minister * in the north of Ireland, 
where he was born in 1694. He studied for the 
church at the university of Glasgow, but shortly 
after the completion of his theological course he 
was induced to open a private academy in the city 
of Dublin, which proved highly successful. In 
1720 he published his Inquiry into the Origvml of 
oar Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, &c., which was 
the means of introducing him to the notice of many 
influential personages, such as Lord Granville, then 
lord -lieutenant of Leland, Archbishop King, Prim- 
ate Boulter, and others. This work was followed 
in 1728 by his Essay on the Nature and Conduct 
of the Passions ; and in the year after he was 


appointed professor of Moral Philosophy in tiie uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Here he died in 1747. In his 
lifetime he published various minor books, includ- 
ing a small treatise on Logic ; bub his largest work, 
A System^ of Moral Philosophy, was published at 
^^gow in 1755 by his son, Francis Hutcheson, 
M.D., with a Life by Dr Leechman. As a meta- 
physician Hutcheson may in some respects he con- 
sidered a pioneer of the so-called ‘ Scottish school ’ 
and of the common-sense philosophy, although he is 
largely influenced by Locke. From the delivery of 
Hutcheson’s lectures, according to Dugald Stewart, 
may be dated the metaphysical philosophy of Scot- 
land. But it is as a moral philosopher, rather than 
as a metaphysician, that Hutcheson was conspicu- 
ous. Ilis system is to a large extent that of 
Shaftesbury, hut it is more complete, coherent, and 
clearly illustrated. Hutcheson is a strong opponent 
of^ the doctrine that benevolence has a selfish 
origin; he is practically a utilitarian; and the 
faculty by which moral distinctions are recognisecl 
Hutcheson ( after Shaftesbury) terms a moral sense. 
See Ethics ; Fowler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson 
(1882) ; and W. R. Scott, Francis Hutcheson (1900). 

Hutcliiiison, Anne, a religious enthusiast, 
was the daughter of a Lincolnshire clergyman 
called Marbury. Born in 1590, she married” a Mr 
Hutchinson, and in 1634 they emigrated from Lin- 
colnshire, England, to Boston, Massaeliiisetts. She 
held various theological heresies ; amongst othei-s, 
that the person of tlie Holy Ghost dwells in justi- 
fied persons. She held meetings, lectured, and 
denounced the Massachusetts clergy as being with 
few exceptions ‘ under the covenant of works, not 
of grace. ^ Her followers were chai’ged with Anti- 
nomianism (q.v.). Great controversies arose, and 
a synod was called, in which her teachings were 
condemned; and being tried for heresy and sedi- 
tion, she was banished from the colony. She and 
her friends acquired territory from the Narragan- 
sett Indians of Rhode Island, where they set up a 
community on the highly commendable principle 
that no one was to be ‘ accounted a delinquent lor 
doctrine.’ After the deatli of her husband (who 
shared her opinions) she removed to a new settle- 
ment in what is now New York state, where, in 
1643, she and her whole family of fifteen persons 
were taken prisoners by the Indians, and all but 
one daughter barbarously murdered. 

lIutcllillSOll9 John, an English theological 
writer, born in 1674 at Spennithorne, in Yorkshire. 
He was for some time steward of the household 
of the Duke of Somerset, and left his service to 
devote himself to his religious studies, the duke 
procuring for liim a sinecure appointment of £200 
a year from government. In 1724 he published 
the first part of a work called Moses' Prindpia, in 
which he defended what he regarded as the Mosaic 
cosmogony, and assailed Newton’s theory of gravi- 
tation. He continued to publish a succession of 
works till his death, which took place on 28th 
August 1737. His religious system is best ex- 
hibited in his Thoughts concerning Beligion, The 
leading principle of it is that the Holy Scriptures 
contain the elements not only of true religion, hut 
of all rational philosophy, which, however, was to be 
derived only from the original Hebrew ; and it, for 
that purpose, was subjected to strange critical or 
rather fanciful processes. His followers were called 
Hxttohinsonians, and among them were persons 
of considerable learning and celebrity. 

B[iitchiitS0]i9 Colonel John, the type of the 
Puritan gentleman, was the son of Sir Thomas 
Hutchinson, and was bora at Nottingham about Sep- 
tember 1615. He studied at Cambridge, and next 
for a short time at Lincoln’s Inn, and married in 
1638 Lucy, daughter of Sir Allen Apsley. He now 
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retired to Owthorpe, and here his meditations on 
the troubled theology and politics of the time led 
him at last to side with the parliament rather 
than the king. He became governor of Notting- 
hamj and successfully held the town against 
enemies without and intrigue and calumny from 
within till the close of the struggle. About the 
beginning of the year 1646 he was sent up by 
Nottingham to fill his father’s place in the parlia- 
ment, and later sat as one of the commissioners 
in the High Court of Justice for the king’s tiial, 
and signed the warrant for his execution. He sat 
in the first council of state, but gradually became 
alarmed at the ambitious schemes of Cromwell, 
and ceased to take an active part in politics. At 
the Restoration, along with other regicides, he was 
included in the Act of Amnesty, but later was im- 
prisoned for about a year in the Tower and at 
Sandown Castle in Kent on a groundless suspicion 
of treasonable conspiracy, and died 11th September 
1664. The Me'/noirSy written by his widowed wife 
for her children, was first published in 1806, and 
revealed to the world a delightful picture of a 
grave and courteous gentleman, beautiful and 
accomplished ; tender to his family and the poor ; 
fearless, frank, and honest in temper ; intense in 
devotion, yet entirely free from austerity and 
fanaticism. The unsought beauty of the style, 
and the absolute sincerity and truthfulness of the 
narrative, give the book an almost unique place 
among English biographies, and the tender devoted- 
ness of loving memory with which throughout it 
is informed has still power to touch the modem 
reader with a thrill of sympathetic emotion. 
Hutia« See Hog-rat. 

Hutten* Philip von, a German adventurer, 
and a cousin of Ulrich von Hutten, was born at 
Birkenfeld about the end of the 15th century, and 
was educated at the court of Henry of Nassau. In 
1528 the Emperor Charles V. made a grant of the 
province of Venezuela to the Welsers, a firm of 
rich Augsburg merchants ; and Hutten sailed with 
one of the companies they sent out. He accom- 
panied the viceroy, Georg Hohemut, in a long 
journey ( 1536-38 ), in which they reached the head- 
waters of the Rio Japura, near the equator. In 
1541 he set out in search of the Golden City. 
After several years of wandering, harassed by the 
natives and weakened by hunger and fever, he 
and his followers came on a large city, the capital 
of the Omaguas, in the country north, of the 
Amazons ; and attacking this place, they were 
routed by the Indians, and Hutten himself severely 
wounded. He led those of his followers who 
survived back to Coro in 1546, where Juan de 
Caravajal had in the meantime usurped the office 
of viceroy ; and by him Hutten and his lieutenant, 
Bartel Welser, were seized and beheaded. Eight 
years later the Welsers’ grant was taken from 
them, and the rule of the Germans in Venezuela 
came to an end. Hutten left a narrative of his 
joumeyings, which was published under the title 
ZeiUmg aus Indien ( 1765). See also Von Langegg, 
El Dorado (Leip. 1888). 

Hutten^ . Ulrich von, poet, humanist, and 
reformer, was born on 21st April 1488, of an old 
Franconian family whose seat was at Steckelberg, 
near Fulda. Being puny and small of stature, and 
of weak health, he was destined, although the 
eldest son, for the tonsure, and was sent in 1499 
to the Benedictine monastery of Fulda. But his 
temperament — ^proud, high-spirited, impetuous, im- 
patient of contradiction and of restraint — ^did not 
fit him for leading the religious life, and in 1604 or 
1505 he fled away from the monastery. Consumed 
with a devouring hunger for knowledge, especially 
for the new Humanistic learning, Hutten sought 


the chief universities of northern Germany, and 
finally passed by way of Vienna into Italy (1513 or 
1512 ). During these years lie was often utterly des- 
titute, and generally ill, sustained only by his ]o\'e 
for the New Learning and his indomitable si)irit. 
His firstworks— Latin poems— were printed in 1509 ; 
and in the same year he wrote the first of his many 
bitter satires. From this time onwards his pen 
never rested; when not employed in behalf of tlie 
great cause it was busy in some private feud or 
quarrel. In Italy Hutten remained nearly two 
years. On reaching Germany he was received 
with distinction at the court of Albert, Archbislioi> 
and Elector of Mainz. There he first became 
acquainted with Erasmus, the leader of the Human- 
istic movement. In tlie spring of 1515 the fiery 
combativeness of Hutten ’s nature was roused by 
the murder of his cousin Hans, who had been 
wantonly slain by Ulrich, Duke of \yurtteuib<irg. 
The young poet launched denunciation (if lev de- 
nunciation at the guiltj^tluke (published after his 
fall), and called upon the emperor to jumish the 
offender; and, himself girding the sword upon liin 
thigh as one of the army of vengeance his family 
had raised, threatened war upon the duke. Ilis 
friends then sent him back to Italy to study law. 
At Rome and at Bologna be spent nearly two years, 
and came home to enter the service of the Arch- 
bishop of Mainz. It was at this iitiie that he wrote 
his most important work, his share of the Ejdsfolfr 
OhsctiTorimi Virorum (q.v.). 

Having been formally crowned poet- laureate of 
Germany by the Emperor Maximilian at Augsburg 
in 1517, Hutten began the real work of his libs his 
deliberate assault upon papal aggressiveuestt, in 
an ironical dedication to Leo X. of new cjdition of 
Laurentius Valla’s exposure of the lictitioim Dona 
tion of Constantine. When lie first heard of 
Luther’s revolt, Hutten looked upon it as a mere 
monks’ quarrel. In 1519 he took jiart, along 
with his subsequent friend and patron, Knitiz 
von Sickingen, in the campaign or the Jfiwabiati 
League against his old enemy, Duke Ulrich of 
Wiirttemberg. But this concluded, ho returned 
to the attack upon the papal power. The ideal 
that possessed his soul was to create a national 
Germany, delivered from the liafceful int(‘j‘fer- 
ence, extortion, and spiritual tyranny of supi^r- 
cilious priests from beyond the Ah).s. But he 
also aimed at an intellectual reform or the so-ttalled 
learned classes, through the sprea<l of the New 
Learning, and at the cultivation of refinement in 
the habits and manners of his countrynuui. At 
lengd^h he came to understand the real Hignilicauco 
of Luther’s action, and, at once joining harnls with 
him, he espoused the reformer’s part with 
customary impetuosity and vehemence. Henc<^ 
forward he was more closely identified with the 
Reformation than with the Humanistic movement. 
A set of dialogues which he published in 1520 con- 
tained VadisGus, his formal manifesto against Romo, 
This at last stung the pope to take retributive 
measures, and he caused the archbishop to dismiss 
Hutten from his service. Hutten found shelter 
m Bickingen’s strong castle of Ebernburg in tlm 
Palatinate, whence during the next two years he 
discharged a perfect shower of invectives, tleruin- 
ciations, and satires at the heads of the papal party^ 
and wrote appeal after appeal to the Gciruan 
emperor, the princes and noblG.s, bishojw, .scholars, 
and people, ^urging them to shake off the ty ratuuni^ 
domination of the enemies of their country. And 
in order to get at the common people he began to 
write in the vernacular, his earliest work in Ger- 
man being Aufwecker der teutsehm Nation ( 1520), 
a poem^ in which Hutten’s satiric powers reach 
their liighest pitch. Sickingen’s casHe having 
become unsafe, Hutten lied in 1522 to Basel, where 
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he was greeted with marked coldness by Erasmus. 
This estrangement shortly afterwards gave rise to 
a bitter epistolary quarrel. At Basel Hutten was 
again attacked by the odious disease from which 
he had sufFeied since boyhood ; and, after seeking 
a safe retreat at Miililhausen and at Zurich, was 
befriended by Zwingli, who found him an asylum 
on the little island of Ufnau in the Lake of Zurich. 
There Hutten ended his stormy life in 1523. 

His writings fall into three divisions : (1) Latin poems 
(1509-16); (1) letters and orations (1615-17); and (3) 
dialogues and letters, including his German writings 
(1517-23). See his Opera Omnia {7 vols. 1859-02), and 
hooks by Schott (1890), Szamatdlski (1891), and Strauss 
(1914). 

Hutter^ Leonhard, champion of Lutheran 
orthodoxy, was born in 1563 at Nellingen, near 
Ulm, and filled the chair of Theology^ at Wittenberg 
from 1596 till his death in 1616. His Compmdimn 
(1610) took the place of Melanohthon’s j£oa, and 
Ills Concordia Concords (1614) was long a standard 
work. His name was adopted by Hase (q.v.) in 
]iis well-known rehabilitation of the Old Lutheran 
dogmatic, Huttcriis Bcdivivus (1828). 

Charles, matliematician, son of a 
superintendent of mines, was born at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 14th August 1737; from 1755 to 1773 
was a teacher at Jesmond and Newcastle, and 
published works on arithmetic (1764), mensuration 
(1771), and bridges (1772). In 1773 he was made 
professor of Mathematics at the Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and in 1774 became F.R.S. His calcu- 
lations for determining the density of the earth 
from Maskelyne’s observations were published in 
the Plulimphiccd Transactions for 1778. He re- 
signed the professorship in 1807 ; and he died 27th 
January 1823. 

Hutton’s moat important works are Tables of Prodx(.cts 
and JPomrs of Nimhcrs (1781), Mathematical Tables 
(L785), MatheTmtieal and Philosophical Dictionary 
(1795), Course of Mathematics (1798-1801), and JRecrea- 
tions in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy (4 vols. 
1803— ’largely from the French). 

HuttOlly James, one of the founders of geology, 
was born at Edinburgh, 3d June 1726. He studied 
medicine in his native city and at Paris and Leyden, 
but on his return home ( 1754) he settled in Berwick- 
shire and devoted Iiimself to agricultural pursuits 
and to cliemistry, from which he w’-as led to miner- 
alogy and geology. In 1768 he removed to Ediu- 
burgii, and there .spent his time in scientific 
investigations, and there he died, 26fch March 1797. 
He read two important papers before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, A Theory of the Earth ; 
expanded to 2 vols. in 1795 ; vol. iii. 1899) and A 
Theory of Bain (1784). The upraised land of the 
globe must, he thought, be worn away by atmo- 
spheric induences, and the debris be finally 
dex)osited in the bed of the sea, where it is 
consolidated under great pressure ; it is then 
forced upwards by subterranean heat acting with an 
expansive power, and thereby split and cracked, 
the fissures at the same time filling with molten 
mineral matter ; and so the process goes on. The 
formation of rain he ascribed to the mingling of two 
strata of air of different temperatures and tlie sub- 
sequent condensation of the mixture. 

He also wrote Dissertations in Natural Philosophy 
(1792), Comidcrationa on the Nature of Coal and Culm 
(1777), and other works. See Geo loot, Plateaib. 

Hutton, Richard Holt (1826-97), son and 
grandson of Unitarian ministers, was born at Leeds, 
studied at University College and School, London, 
and under Martineau at the Manchester New 
College, He was for some time a Unitarian 
preacher, became principal of University Hall, and 
contributed to Unitarian periodlioals. Under the 


influence of F. D. Maurice he joined the Church of 
England, edited the new quarterly National lle‘ 
view, and taught mathematics in Bedford College. 
About 1860 he and Mr Townsend became associated 
as joint-editors of the Spectator (founded in 1828), 
to which he gave the impress of liis accomplished, 
resolute, devout mind. He revered Cardinal New- 
nian ; had constant regard to ethical and religious 
interests in his judgments of men and movements, 
whether literary, social, or political ; and greatly 
strengthened opposition to Irish Home Rule. His 
Studies in Parliament (1866), Essays, Theological 
and Literary (1871; new ed. 1888), and Modei'n 
Guides of English Thought (1887) were republished 
from the periodicals ; his monograph on Scott was 
his least effective publication. His last years were 
clouded by the melancholia of his second 'wife, who, 
like his first, belonged to the Liverpool Roscoe 
family. 

Hutukhtu* See Mongolia, Lamaism. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, biologist, born at 
Ealing, Middlesex, 4tli May 1825, commenced his 
education at the school in that place, then a 
small village, and afterwards studied medicine in 
the Medical School of Charing Cross Hospital. In 
1846 he entered the medical service of the royal 
navy, and did duty at Haslar, until the winter 
of the same year, under Sir John Richardson, 
hy whose influence he was appointed assistant- 
surgeon of H.M.S. Baitlesnahe. This vessel, com- 
manded by Captain Owen Stanley, was comniis- 
sioued to survey the intricate passage within the 
Barrier Reef skirting the eastern shores of Aus- 
tralia, and to explore the sea lying between the 
northern end of that reef and New Guinea. Hux- 
ley devoted himself with zeal to the study of the 
numerous marine animals collected during tlie sur- 
vey, and made them the subjects of scientific 
papers, which were published by the Royal and 
Linnean societies. Towards the end of 1850 the 
BattlesnaJce returned to England, and Huxley had 
the gratification to And that his paper * On the 
Anatomy and Affinities of the Family of the 
Medusae ’ had been published in th^ Philosophical 
Transactions. In 1851 Huxley was elected a 
Fellow of tlie Royal Society ; in 1852 one of the 
two Royal medals annually given by the Society 
was awarded to him ; and in 1853 he contrib- 
uted to the Society’s Transactions a memoir 
on the morphology of the Cephalous Mollusca. 
In 1854 he was appointed professor of Natural 
History, including Palaeontology, in the Royal 
School of Mines, and held that office, combined with 
the curatorship of the fossil collections in the 
Museum of Practical Geology, until 1885. It was 
part of the duty of the professor to deliver a course 
of six lectures to working-men every ^ alternate 
year. Some of these have been published. In 
1854 he published contributions to the anatomy 
of the Bracluopoda, in which some hitherto un- 
sus])ecfced peculiarities of their striietuie were de- 
scribed ; and in this and the preceding year he 
wrote several essays on histological subjects. In 
1856 he accompanied his friend Dr Tyndall on his 
first visit to the glaciers of the Alps, and his name 
appears as I'oint- author of a paper, ‘ Observations 
on Glaciers* {PUL Trans. 1857). In 1859 his lar^e 
work on The Oceanic Hy dr ozoa; a Description of vie 
Calycophoridce and Physophoridee observed during 
his voyage, was publisted by^ the Ray Society with 
illustrative plates. After his appointment to the 
Royal School of Mines Huxley*s attention was 
chiefly directed to vertebrate morphology; and to 
palaeontology, with occasional excursions into the 
region of ethnology; but papers on the agamic 
reproduction and morphology of A;?M 5 { 1868 ), on 
the development of Pyrosoma (1860), a manual of 
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the Invertebrata (1877), and classification and dis- 
tribution of Crayfishes (1878) are evidence that 
the Invertebrata were not neglected. In vertebrate 
morphology the most important papers are the 
Royal Society's Croonian lecture, On the Theory of 
the Vertebrate Skull ( 1858 ) ; various papers on the 
brain in man and apes, and on the relation of man 
to the lower animals, and Man^s Place in Nature 
( 1860-63) on the classification of Birds, and on the 
Dinosauria (1868-70); the article ‘Amphibia ' in 
Ency, JBritannica (1875); On Ceratodus (1876); 
the cranial and dental structure of the Canidce 
(1880) ; Lectures on Comparative Anatomy (1864); 
An Introduction to the Classification of Animals 
(1869) ; in palaeontology, besides various papers on 
other fossil Invertebrata, memoirs on Fterygotus 
(1858) and Belemnites (1864); a series of papers 
on Stagonolepis Pohertsoni and Hyperodapedon 
Gordoni (1859-77-87) ; prelmhnary essay and de- 
scriptions of Fossil Fishes in the Decades of the 
Geological Survey ( 1862 ) ; Glyptodon ( 1863 ) ; Nean- 
derthal Skull ( 1864) ; Reptilian Remains from India 
(1864); Telerpeton (1866); Amphibia from the 
Kilkenny Coal-measures (1867-71) ; Eypsilophodcm 
and Evidences of Affinity between Reptiles and 
Birds (1869-70) ; Chelonia from Lord Howe Island 
(1887); in physiology, a short treatise. Lessons 
in Elementary Physiology. Essays on topics of a 
philosophical and general character are collected in 
Lay Sermons^ &:c. (1870) ; Critiques and Addresses 
(1873); American Addresses and Physiography 
( 1877 ) ; a short work on Hume ( 1879 ) ; Science and 
Culture (1881) ; and Science and Hebrew Tradition 
(1894). His collected essays, with an autobiog- 
raphy, were issued in 9 volumes in 1893-95. A 
member of the Privy Council since 1892, he died 
at Eastbourne, 29th June 1895. His son Leonard 
wrote his Life and Letters (2 vols. 1900). Sir 
Michael Foster and Sir E. Ray Lankester edited his 
Scien tific Memoir s{Aw<Ab, and supplement, 1898-1 903). 
Huxley strongly advocated and axeatly furthered 
Darwin’s views and evolutionist doctrines in gene- 
ral, and was a keen and incisive critic of what he 
regarded as obscurantist theological prejudices. He 
■was examiner in the imiversity of London, Fullerian 
professor at the Royal Institution, Hunterian pro- 
fessor of Comparative Anatomy at the Royal 
College of Surgeons. He was elected in 1873 Lord 
Rector of the university of Aberdeen, and a member 
of the London School Board in 1870 . — ^Leonard 
Htjxley, horn 11th December 1860, studied at 
University College School, St Andrews University, 
and Balliol College, Oxford. He was assistant to 
the professor of Greek at St Andrews, a master at 
the Charterhouse, publisher’s reader, and editor of 
of the Cornhill Magazine. Besides his father’s Life 
he wrote a Life of Sir Joseph Hooker (1918), Anni- 
versaries a7id other Poems ( 1920 ), translations, &c. 
—His eldest son, Julian Sorell Huxley, born 
22d June 1887, educated at Eton and Balliol, lec- 
tured on Zoology at Houston, Tex., and Oxford, 
took part in the Oxford .Spitsbergen expedition 
1921, and wrote Essays of a Biologist (1923) and 
many articles.— A younger son of Leonard Huxley, 
Aldous Leonard Huxley, hom 26th July 1894, 
was educated at Eton and Balliol, was on the staff 
of the Athenceum and of the Westminster Gazette, 
and wrote poetry of great beauty— JAe Burninq 
Wheel (1916), The D^eat of Youth (1918), Leda 
(1920) ; fiction. Limbo ( 1920), Crome Yellow ( 1921 ), 
Mortal Coils ( 1922 ), A ntic Hay ( 1923 ), Those Barren 
Leaves ( 1925) ; and essays, On the Margin ( 1923 ). 

Huy,^ a town of Belgium, is romantically situ- 
ated amid lofty rocks on both hanks of the Meuse, 

I 19 miles SW. of Li6ge by rail Its old citadel, 
whose works are partly excavated in the solid 
rock, erected to command the passage of the river, 
has long been disarmed. The church of Notre 


Dame, a graceful Gothic edifice, was begun in 1311. 
In the vicinity are ironworks and coal-iniiies, and 
the manufactures include paper, leather, beer, 
spirits, &c. Pop. 15,000. Peter the Hermit founded 
here the former Abbey of Neufmoustier {Nonim 
Monasteriuin), and here in 1115 he died. Huy has 
been frequently besieged, 
lltiyg^eilS, Christiaan, a very great ruathe- 
matieian and physicist, was born at The Hagu(% 
14fch April 1629, and w^as the second son of Koii- 
stantijn Huygens, poet, diplomatist, and tse< fivtury 
to the Prince of Orange, who was knighted by 
James I. of England in 1622. Hu-ygens studied at 
Leyden and Breda. His first -vvorlc, Theoremain dc 
Quadratura Hyperboles, Ellipsis, ct GWculi ( 1651 ), 
is an example of that powerful geometrical talent 
which lay at the foundation of all his scientilic 
achievements. Soon after this lie constructed the 
pendulum-clock, following out the idea first sug- 

f ested by Galileo (see Horology). A (‘oinidcte 
escription of Huygens’ instrument is contained in 
his great work, Horologium Oscillaforinm (1673). 
This work contains expositions of many of the 
cases of constrained motion, especially thos(‘ appli- 
cable to the construction of timekeepers. Huygens 
also developed and gave precision to tin* in- 
vestigations of Galileo upon accelera»ted motion 
under the action of gravity ; and there is no doul>t 
that to the clearness of his deuKUistrntioiis his 
great successor, Newton, in pi*eparing liis tnagni- 
ficent development of the principle of ac<*, oh* rating 
force, was largely indebted. Newton was a studmit 
and admirer of liis works, and assigns to him, along 
with Sir C. Wren and Wallis, the distinguished 
epithet of Imfiis mtatis geomctninon favilr prln- 
cipes. By means of an improved telescope of his own 
construction, Huygens in 1655 discoveretl the ring 
of Saturn and the fourth satellite of thaff planet. 
In 1659 he published an account of those diseoverh^s 
in a work entitled Systcma Saturmum. In 
end of this work the Micrometer (<}.v. ) is (l(»s(*ril>ed. 
In 1660 Huygens visited England, when* he was 
admitted a member of the Royal Society. He dis- 
covered the laws of collision of clastic bodices about 
the same time as Wallis and Wren, and also m«a<lc 
a material improvement in tho air-punii>. Hut 
his most important discoveries are in tin* depart- 
ment of optics : he it ■was who first pr(»pfmnde<l 
and developed what is now known as the uudula- 
toiy theory of Light (q.v.), and he is tho discoverer 
of Polarisation ( q.v.). The ‘ principle of H uygeim’ 
is a part of the wave-theory. In 1666 Huygetm 
received an invitation to settle in France, witii tiui 
promise of a pension from Colbert, then all -power- 
ful in that country. At Paris he remained till Hm , 
a member of the Royal Academy of hJcicnee.s: but 
alarmed at the danger which seemed impeieihig over 
the Protestants, he returned to his own country, 
and died at the Hague, 8th July 1603. His 
(E^lvres Computes have been issued since IHSS bv 
■riie Amsteraaiu Academy of Scieiices- 

Huysmaiis, Joris Karl (1848-1007), novelist, 
was born the son of a Dutch father at Paris, 
and for some years held a post in the French 
ministry of the interior. His fn-st novel, an 
Dos (1872), was followed by a series, all full of 
Zola’s realism, till 1895, when his works began to 
breathe a spirit of Catholic mysticism. 

Huysmii, Jan Van ( 1682-1749), Dutch painter, 
was born and died at Amsterdam. His landscapes 
are conventional and artificial, but lus fruit and 
flower pieces are exquisite. 

Huzvaresh, the non-Iranian element in the 
Pehlevi dialect. See Zend. 

Hwen-thsaiiR, or Hiouen-Thsanu, or Yuan 
Chwang, a Buddhist monk of Ciiina, who was 
horn near Honan about 605, and in 629 set out 
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on a pilgrimage to India, travelling by the Desert 
of Cobi, Taslikend, Samarkand, Bainian, and Pesha- 
war. ^ He remained thirteen years in India ( 631-44 ), 
visiting the sacred places of his religion, and study- 
ing its sacred books. He died in 664 in a convent 
at Chang-ngan (now Singan). Owing to the many 
curious notices he gives of matters which came under 
his observation, and the high degree of trustworthi- 
ness wliich his naiTative possesses, his memoirs are 
regarded as one of the most important works on the 
history of India in general, and of Buddhism in 
particular, during the period stated. IThe account 
of his travels, written under his supervision, was 
completed in 648. It was translated into French 
by Stanislas Julien. See also Shaman Hwui Li, 
Life of Hineii Tsiang (trans. 1914), and Watters, 
ok Yuan CJmang's Travels (1904-5). 

Hyacilitll {Hyacinth%is), a genus of plants of 
the natural oi'der Liliacese ; bulbous-rooted plants 
with corolla-like, bell-shaped, 6-cleft periantli, six 
stamens fixed in the tube of the perianth, and dry 
capsular fruit. The flower was fabled to have 
sprung from the blood of the beautiful Spartan 
Hyacinthus, beloved of Apollo and Zepliynis. 
Zephyrus, jealous because 
Hyacinthus favoured 
Apollo, caused Apollo’s 
quoit to strike and slay 
the beauteous youth while 
the two were at play. — 

The Oriental Hyacinth 
(H. oHentalk)^ one of the 
most favourite of florists’ 
flowers, is a native of Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Persia. 

It is now naturalised in 
some parts of the south 
of Europe. It has broad 
linear leaves, and a scape 
with a raceme of many 
flowers pointing in all 
directions. The flowers in 
cultivation exhibit great 
A'ariety of colour, chiefly 
blue, purple, and white. 

They are very beautiful 
and very fragrant. The 
fragrance is strongest 
about or after eleven 
o’clock at night. Among Hyacinth 

cultivated hyacinths are {Kyaointhus orientalis). 
many with double flowers. 

Tlie hyacinth has been cultivated from a remote 
period. It was introduced into Europe, luobably 
l>y the Dutch, about the beginning of the 16th 
century, soon after tlie revival of commerce, 
when tlio traders of Holland carried their mer- 
chandise to the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Archipelago. It was very little 
known in Britain till towams the beginning of the 
17th century, but soon after its cultivation bad 
become a passion with the wealthy, as it had for 
some time been with the Dutch. Extravajgant 
prices were paid for a single bulb of varieties having 
special or rare merits. This passion declined 
towards the middle of the 18th century, and the 
cultivation of the hyacinth became very much de- 
pressed. Now, however, it forms one of the principal 
industries of florists around Haarlem, the centre of 
the Dutch bulb trade ; but their efforts are directed 
with the view of meeting the demand of the 
million rather than the 3 >ecial req^uirements of the 
fanciful wealthy few. Hyacinth bulbs, planted in 
pots, readily produce beautiful flowers ; and flowers 
almost equally beautiful are obtained — for one 
year only, however— -by placing them in water in 
hyacinth-glasses, in which they form a favourite 
ornament of apartments in winter and early spring. 


The cultivation of hyacinths in the open ground 
is much more difficult, their early growth being 
liable to be destroyed by adverse weather. New 
varieties are raised from seed. Several other species 
of hyacinths are natives of the south of Europe, 
Africa, &c. — The Grape - hyacinth and Globe- 
hyacinth, frequently cultivated as garden flowers, 
are noAV referred to the genus Muscari, — A common 
British plant, growing in woods and copses, with 
beautiful blue flowers very like those of the oriental 
hyacinth, but all drooping to one side {ff, non- 
scriptus, also known as Scilla nutans, Endyinion 
nutans, and Agraphis nutans), is sometimes called 
the Wild Hyacinth, and sometimes the Blue-bell 
(q.v.), ^The bulbs have been used for making 
starch. — ^The name is also given to varieties of 
garnet, topaz, sapphire, and zircon. See Jacinth. 

Hyacillt]ie 9 P^re, is the former monastic name 
of Charles Loyson, born at Orleans, 10th March 
1827. He studied at St Sulpice, and in 1851 
becoming priest, taught philosophy and theology 
at Avignon and Nantes. Subsequently entering 
the order of the Carmelites, he became known as 
a powerful preacher, and gathered crowded and 
enthusiastic audiences of all ranks of society to the 
Madeleine and Notre Dame in Paris. Almost as 
remarkable as his eloquence was the boldness with 
which he denounced existing abuses in the church ; 
and Archbishop Darhoy defended him against 
the accusations of the Jesuits till in 1869 the 
General of his order imposed silence on him. 
Hyacinthe replied by a letter in which he called 
for a thorough reform of the church, and was ex- 
communicated. Relieved from monastic vows by 
the pope, he became a secular priest under the 
name of the Abbd Loyson. He protested vigor- 
ously against the Infallibility Dogma ; but although 
he attended the ‘ Old Catholic ’ Congress at Munich, 
and on visits to the United States and England 
fraternised with Protestants, he always dedared 
his intention to remain in the Catholic Church, 
trying to obtain reforms. In 1872 he married an 
American lady (author of To Jerusalem through 
the Lands of Islam, 1905). In 1879 he established 
a * Gallican ' congregation in Paris, which in 1884 
attached itself to the Old Catholic Church,^ and 
ultimately to the Jansenist Church. He published 
sermons, polemical lectures, and books on his own 
theological position. He died 9th February 1912. 

Hyades* in Greek Mythology, the nurses and 
guardians (3, 5, or 7 in number) of young Dionysus. 
Zeus converted them into stars and transplanted 
them to the heavens, where they form the head of 
the constellation Taurus. Their rising with the 
sun was held in Greece to mark the beginning of 
the rainy season 

Hysma, a ghnus of digitigrade carnivorous 
quacirupeds, included in the genus Cams by Lin- 
noeus, but now referred to the jEluroid division of 
the Carnivora, of which it is a somewhat aberrant 
member, forming with Froteles (see Aard-wolf) a 
sub-family, Hyjenina. Hyaenas have six incisors 
and two canine teeth in each jaw, five molars on 
each side in the upper jaw, and four in the under. 
They seize an object with so firm ahold that, among 
the Arabs, they are proverbial for obstinacy. The 
vertebrae of the neck sometimes become ankyiosed 
in old hyaenas. The hind-quarters are lower and 
weaker than the fore-quarters of the body, so that 
hyaenas move with a snambling gait. The body is 
covered with rather long coarse hair, forming a 
mane along the neck and back. The feet have each 
four toes. The claws are strong, fit for digging, 
and not retractile. The tail is rather short. Be- 
neath the anus is a deep glandular pouch, con- 
tributing much to the offensive odour by which 
hyaenas are characterised. Hyaenas eat carrion, as 
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well as newly-killed prey, and are of much use, like 
vultures, as scavengers, clearing away the last rem- 
nants of carcasses that if left to rot would greatly 
pollute the air. They sometimes attack cattle, 
especially if they flee, but rarely man, though they 
sometimes seize children. During the day they 
hide themselves in caves, old rock-tombs, ruined 
edifices, &e. ; by night they roam singly or in packs 
in quest of prey. They prowl about towns and 
villages, and often dig up corpses that have not 
been very deeply buried. This, together with their 
aspect and manners, has caused them to he gener- 
ally regarded with horror, and very exaggerated 
account of their fierceness have been prevalent. 
Instead of being untamable, as was long the popu- 
lar belief, they are capable of being very completely 
tamed, and show an attachment to man similar to 
that of the dog ; they have even heen used as watch- 
dogs. Hysenas are found only in Africa and the 
south of Asia, not extending to the farthest east of 
the latter continent.— The Striped Hysena {H. 
striata) is found both in Asia and Africa, and 
there are several varieties considerably different in 
size, colour, &c. The smallest hysenas are of the 
size of a large dog. The Spotted Hyaena {H. 
crocuta ) inhabits South Africa. It is rather smaller 
than the largest varieties of the striped hyaena, but 
is more fierce and dangerous. It is called Tiger- 
wolf by the colonists of the Cape of Good Hope. 



Spotted Hyaena {Symno, crocuta). 


Besides ite ordinary howling, which it emits very 
freely m its nocturnal roammgs, this hyajna often 
inaulges in an expression of gratification or of some 
passion, resembling hysterical laughter, whence it 
has acquired the name of the Laughing Hyssna. 
ihe general colour is ochry gray, with thinly scat- 

sooty muzzle 

c Hyaena (ff. hmnnea) is a 

smaller South Afncan species. 

consequence of the bones which hyesnas eat, 
their dung forms solid yellowish-white balls, of 
compact earthy fracture, the Album grcecum of the 
old matena medica. For the Hysena Dog, see Dog. 

Hya-hya. See Cow-thee. 

Hybla, the name of three cities of ancient 
old Siculian town situated on the 
Mount Etna, which figured in the 
Mc»nd Pmic war; its ate is fixed at the modem. 

“i j '’y Megarians about 

probably identified with the city 
^e destroyed by Gelon of Syra^ 

cuse in 481 b.c. It is believed to have stood near 
the modem Agosf«.-( 3) A third Hybla lay between 
Syiacuse and Awigentum. The HyblaL honey 

hiirntr^hf 

to different species, or even to different genera. 


Thus, according to the degree of divergence 
between the parents, variety-liybiids or mongrels, 
species-hybrids (the usual application of the term), 
and genus-hybrids, which are very rare, have to be 
distinguished. It is also useful to note with IJroca 
that hybridisation maybe (a) natural — i.e. occur- 
ring in undisturbed natural conditions, of ^sdiieh wc^ 
know relatively few cases; {&) invitnl — i.e. 
direct human control, on which our data as regards 
animals are chiefly based; and {c) aHiJirlfd — i.e. 
by placing the pollen of one plant on the stigma of 
another sjiecies, or by mixing with the eggs of some 
animal, say frog or fish, the male elements (d some 
related form. 

Among mammals genus-hybrids find illustratiou 
in the successful crossing oi’ lie-goat (Capra)an<l 
ewe (Ovis), the oflspring being fertile for several 
generations, both inter se and with the parent- 
stocks. Species-hybrids are well illustrate<f in tin* 
results of crossing various members of fhegf*ims 
Equus— e.g. male ass anti mare, tlie ofispring lu-irig 
a mule ; or horse and female ass, the offspring )M‘ing 
a hinny. Similarly, dog and fox, dog iiml jackal, 
lion and tiger, hare and rabbit, Indian h'umptitl 
cattle and our very different domesticaU^d bretMis, 
and not a few other more or less nearly relateil fin'ins 
iiave been successfully crossed. 

Among birds the common duck {Anas hosrhas) 
and a pintail {Dajila acuta)^ the eominoii goot^e 
(.d^ser and the very distinct (’Iiinese gtM)s(‘ 
{A. cyg)ioides), goose and swan, canaries and 
finches, pheasant and hen, and other allied forms 
are recorded as giving rise to hybrids. ^Viiiong 
lower animals hybrids also occur ; ‘different .specios 
of toad are often seen in sexual union,, hut tlui 
result is unknown ; the artificial fertilisation of frr^g 
ova with the sperms of other species has at least 
resulted in the development of hybrid tadpoles ; in 
several fishes hybridisation seem.s'to occur in natuml 
conditions, and artificial fertilisation lias la^en 
effected even between genera, to the extemt at any- 
rate of starting the development of the ova. 
hybrids of two moths {Jiombyx ajnfbia and B, 
arrmdia) have been recorded as fertile b.'/cc.sv> for 
eight generations. Hybrids ha\'e heen obtained 
bet'ween different ge7iera of Echinoderms— be- 
tween Echinus and EchinoctmVtam. 

Hybrids between pure-bred stocks with eontrasteil 
char^ters— e.g. tall and dwarfed peas, banded and 
handless snails, gray and albino mice— -often illus- 
trate Mendelian inheritance. The hybrids n*- 
semble one parent in respect of a given charaetei ; 
the progeny of the inbred parents include both the 
parental types. See Heredity, 

Hybridisation in Ptofo.— Experiment is hmv* 
much easier, and a large mass of data has re\vard(*<l 
the investigations of Kblreuter (1701), Au<lrc,w 
Knight, Dean Herbert, Gartner, Wichura, Hildo- 
orand, Focke, and others. The subject receiveil 
careful discussion from Darwin in Iuk w'ork on 
cross-fertilisation, and also from Niigeli, a sum 
mary of whose conclusions is available in the 
English translation of Sachs’s TeMook of Botmiu 
® leading results can be noted here. 
Hybridisation rarely occurs except between forms 
known to be related; variety-hybrids occur easily 
and abundantly ; species-hybrids are less, thougli 
quite common; gen^-hybrids (e.g. betww the 
grasses iEgilops and Tnucum, between the carvo- 
phylJaceous genera Lychnis and Silene) are rare. 
J5esides genetic relationship, some subtle harmouv 
winch we can only call ‘sexual affinity,’ is esseli’ 
tial to sncoe^ful hybridisation. When one speoies 
can be fertilised V tlie pollen of another, the 
wee ixrsA relation usually holds good ; bub some- 
tames the hyhndisation is peraistently one-sided. 
Kolreuter_^sily obtained seeds from MimhiUt 
JaZapa with the poHen of M. longiflora, while 
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more than two hundred experiments, extending 
over eight years, with the pollen of the former upon 
the stigma of the latter were futile. The results of 
hybrid-fertilisation exhibit many degrees; thus, the 
mother -plant may be affected by the strange pollen 
without seeds being produced, or seeds may be 
formed which will not germinate, or numerous, 
vigorous, and fertile hybrids may result. When two 
kinds of pollen are simultaneously applied to the 
stigma only one kind is potent., The hybrid is 
usually intermediate between the two parents, not 
only in structural features, such as the venation of 
the leaves and the shape of the flower, but in physio- 
logical peculiarities, such as the time of flowering 
and the mode of coloration. Pocke reports a 
curious case where the crossing of Anagallis coeridm 



and A, phmnicm produced hybrids which bore in 
l)art the blue flowers of the former species, and in 
part the reddish flowers of the latter. Hybrids are 
usually more variable than the parents, and the 
variation may be towards strength or towards weak- 
ness. Since Fairchild, at the beginning of the 18th 
century, first intentionally produced a cross between 
Dianthus harhatns and A caryophyllus, hybridisa- 
tion has often been resorted to by gardeners and 
arboriculturists to produce a strong stock. Very 
important are the numerous hybrids between Euro- 
pean and American vines, some of which are 
believed to be endowed with greater powers of 
resisting Phylloxera and fungi tlian the unaltered 
European plants possess. Tliere can be no doubt 
that species-hybrids among])! ants tend to be sterile, 
and this the more the wider tlve difference between 
the parent plants. Sometimes three or even six 
individualities have been gradually mingled in a 
multiple hybrid, and this lessens still more the 
chance of fertility. 

Character of products of crossing, 

whether of species or of varieties, are undoubtedly 
very variable, sometimes for the better — as in 
many of our domesticated mongrels among both 
animals and plants— very often on the other hand 
for the worse. They are often so unstable that they 
tend rapidly to die out, as has been observed 
anaong some human experiments in mingling races. 
The saying * God made the white man, God made 
the black man, the devil made the mulatto,' 
expresses a feeling as to the frequently inconvenient 
variability of variety-hybrids, but there is much to 
be said on the other side. Such a case as sheep- 
goat hybrids shows how far from accurate is the 
still prevalent belief that hybrids from widely- 
separated parent forms must be sterile. We are by 
no means warranted in saying more than that 
species-hybrids tend to be sterile so far as we 


know them, and that it must be remembered is 
for the most part in conditions of domestication, 
where the resulting sterility may have been due to 
confinement, and to prolonged interbreeding, rather 
than to the hybridisation itself. Nor do tlie facts 
allow us to accept the further generalisation that 
variety -hybrids are always fertile. JSTot only are 
there cases of the reverse, but, as Wallace justly 
points out, the conclusion was again based on 
domesticated forms, in regard to which it must be 
noted that the very first essential to tlieir becoming 
domesticated was that they should continue fertile 
under changed conditions of life. 

Hybrids in Relation to Evolution.— H'hA facts of 
hybridism raise some of the most intricate problems 
connected with evolution. As only a few general 
statements can be noted here, the reader is referred 
to the cited work of Alfred Russel Wallace. (1) 
Fertility or non-fertility of crosses must not be 
exaggerated into the test between, variety and 
species, for all species-hybrids are not sterile, nor 
all variety- hybrids fertile. (2) Fertility depends 
on some delicate mutual adjustment or comple- 
mentariness of the male and female elements, and 
is readily disturbed by external or constitutional 
conditions. (3) Animals seem to prefer to breed 
with their like among existing varieties, and in this 
way it is believed that the ‘swamping effects of 
intercrossing ' have been usually obviated, though 
mutual infertility and geographical separation may 
also assist in preserving the varieties. (4) Brooks 
has laid stress upon the fact that^ both variety 
and species hybrids are highly variable. In his 
theory of ‘physiological selection,’ Romanes has 
emphasised the importance of mutual sterility in 
splitting up one species into several. ‘Whenever 
any variation in the highly variable reproductive 
system occurs, tending to sterility with the parent 
form without impairing fertility with the varietal 
form, a physiological barrier must interpose, divid- 
ing the species into two parts, free to develop 
distinct histories, without mutual intercrossing, or 
by independent variation,’ (5) Darwin concluded 
that ‘the sterility or infertility of species with 
each other, whether manifested in the difficulty of 
obtaining first crosses between them, or in the 
sterility of the hybrids thus obtained, was not a 
constant or necessary result of specific^ difterence, 
but is incidental on unknown peculiarities of the 
reproductive system.’ Wallace has advanced a step 
further in his endeavour to show that ‘ if w^e accept 
the association of some degree of infertility, how- 
ever slight, as a not unfrequent accompaniment of 
the external differences which always arise^ in a 
state of nature between varieties and incipient 
species, natural selection has the power to increase 
that infertility just as it lias the power to increase 
other favourable variations.’ 

See Breed, Domesticatioit, Embbyoloov, Evolution, 
Eepboduotion, Sex, Species; P. Broca, Jour. d. 1. 
Phvsiol, vols. i. ii. hi.; W. K. Brooks, Heredity 
(Baltimore, 1883); Darwin, Plants and Animals under 
JDomesHoation (bond. 1868), and Effects of Cross and 
Self Fertilisation (bond. 1877); Focke, Die Pflamen- 
misohlinge ( Berlin, 1881 ) ; Geddes and Thomson, Evolu- 
tion of Sex (bond. 1889); V. Hensen, Physiol, d. 
Eengwig^ in Hermann’s Hwndhuch d. Physiologie 
vi. Leip. 1881); G. J. Romanes, «/bwr. Lmn. Soc- XIX. 
(1886); J.Sachs, Text-look of Botany (Oxford, 1882 ; cf. 
his references to Kolreuter, Herbert, GS-rtner, Nageli, 
&C.), and Physiology of PlcmtSf trans, by Marshall ward 
(Oxford, 1887); A. E. 'Wayaoe, Barminiern 
1889 ) ; Wichura, Bastardhildung im Pflanzenrezche (Bres- 
lau, 1865) ; and see Mendel. 

Hydaspes. See J hei.um. 

Hydatid (from the Greek hydatis, ‘a watery 
vesicle’), the bladder- worm stage of certain tape- 
worms, but particularly of Toenia {Eckinocoedfer) 
echinococcus^ found in cattle, sheep, pigs, &c., and 
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sometimes in man, in the liver, lungs, or other 
organs. The bladder- wopn [Echinococcus veUri- 
novum) varies from the size of a pea to that of a 
child’s head, weighing in some cases 12 to 30 lb., 

and is notable for 
its prolific asexual 
multiplication. 
From the inner 
surface, in numer- 
ous special brood- 
capsnies of the 
size of millet-seed, 
sometimes hun- 
dreds of ‘ heads’ are 
budded off ; while 
daughter-bladders 
may also be formed 
externally. The 
tapew’orm is very 
small inch or 
so ), with only 
three joints ; it 
in 



A, brood-capsule of Echinococcus 



, uj.uuu.-vraipsuj.c ui. jCfCW-mwC/C'CCttS ^ 

%'d:erinoriim^ with fully-formed occurs in^ large 
and rudimentary heads ; B, adult numbers in the 
TcBUKt echinococcus. intestine of dog, 

or wolf, or jackal. 
\Vhen the dog- is kept too much about the house 
it becomes possible for the developing eggs to get 
on to food or dishes, and thus into man. The 
disease is kno^vn in most comitries of Europe ; it 
is corumon in Iceland and Australia. The term 
hydatid is sometimes extended to other bladder- 
worms— e.g. the ‘ stagger- worm ’ [T. coeiimnts) of 
the sheep, or in medicine to serous cysts which have 
nothing at all to do with parasites. See Tape- 
worm and Bladder- WORM, Leuckart’s Parasites 
of Man (trans. by W, E. Hoyle, vol. i. Edin. 1886). 

Hyde, an important manufacturing town of 
Cheshire, 7 miles ESE. of Manchester, and 5 NE. 
of Stockport. ^ Standing in a coalfield, and enjoy- 
ing ample facilities of communication by road, rail, 
and canal, it has risen from a mere village to a 
considerable towm, which in 1881 was incorporated 
as a municipal borough. Cotton is the staple 
manufacture; then come the felt -hat industry. 

ji'M Xnm *1 .!». ... •. O. . _ mi J ‘ITT ^ T 

i-nall and 
(1811) 

. - ,33,437. 

Hyde, Edward. See Clarendon (Earl of). 

Hyde Park. See London.— Hyde Park, 
Mass., is now part of Boston. ^ 

Hyderabad [Haidardhdd), or the Nizam’s 
Dominions, a great native or feudatory state of 
India, occupies the greater part of the Deccan 
proper or central plateau of southern India, be- 
provinces of Madras and Bombay. Area, 
8L,700sq. m. (excluding the British assigned dis- 

) 9.845,5k ; ( 1921 ) 
12,471,770. About a tenth only are Mohammedans, 
S capital, though the Nizam 
^d state are Mohammedan. Telugu, Kanarese, 
Marathi, and Urdu are the principal languages 
spoken. Education has made rapid strides. Agri- 
culture has developed much in consequence of the 
extension of irrigation works and the hmlding of rail- 
ways throughout the state. The surface is a Sightly- 
mevated tableland. The principal rivers are the 
P the Dudna, Marijira, 

Kistna (Krishna), with its 
tributanes the Bhima and Tungabhadra. The soil 
blit poorly cultivated; yet, 
wherever it r^eives moderate attention, it yields 

The products are 
«iT^stard, castor-oil, sugar-cane, 
cotton, mdigo, fmits (including grapes and melons), 
and all kin^ of kitchen vegetables. The pastur- 
ages are extensive, and sheep and horned cattle 


are numerous. The climate is good on the whole. 
The mean temperature of the capital, Hyderabad,, 
in January is 74® 30', and in May 93®. The exports, 
are cotton, oil-seeds, cloth, hides, metal wares, 
and agricultural produce. Coal, copper, iron, 
gold, and diamonds are found, but not extensively 
worked. 

In 1687 the territory long known as the Nizam’s 
Dominions became a province of the Mogul 
empire ; but soon after 1713 the governor or viceroy 
of the Deccan, Asaf Jali, with the title of Nizam - 
ul-Mulk (‘regulator of the state’), made himself 
independent. After his death, in 1748, two claim- 
ants appeared for the throne, his son Nasir tJang, 
and his grandson Muzaffar Jang. The cause of 
the former was espoused by the East India Com- 
pany, and that of the latter by a body of French 
adventurers under General Dixpleix. Then folio w(»(l 
a period of strife and anarchy. In 1761 Nizam Ali 
obtained the supreme power, and after some vacilla- 
tion signed a treaty of alliance with the English in 
1766. He aided them in the war with Tii)i)(K), 
sultan of Mysore, and at the termination of that 
war, in 1799, a new treaty was forme<l, by whicli, 
in return for certain tenitorial concessions, the 
East India Company bound itself to maintain a 
subsidiary force of 6000 men for the defence of the 
Nizam’s dominions. Another treaty wjis concliuled 
in 1853. The Nizam, who in point of rank is the 
first Mohammedan ruler in India, remained faith- 
ful to the British during the mutiny of 1857-58 
(see Juno, Sir Salar). The assigned distrietK 
(see Berar) were in 1861 given in trust to Ihitain 
on account of debts ; leased in perpetuity in 1902 ; 
iuoorporated with the Central Provinces in 1905. 


Hyderabad (Haidardhdd), the capital of 
Hyderabad state, stands on the right bank of tiie 
Musi, at an elevation of 1700 feet above tho sea, 
by rail 390 miles NW. of Madras. It is 6 miles in 
circumference, and is surrounded by a stone wall, 
flanked by bastions. In 1921 the peculation, in- 
clusive of the surburbs, was 404,187. The populace 
consists of very varied elements, and is full of war- 
like spirit, nearly every one carrying weapons. The 
street architecture is uninteresting. The palace of 
theNizam, though architecturally of no great import- 
ance, IS of vast size. Hyderabad is one of the most 



mosque was tasliioned after the model of the Great 
Mosque at Mecca ; in the interior are fine mono- 
lithic granite columns, and outside the building is 
crowned by veiy lofty minarets. Another remark- 
able edifice IS the Char Minar or College, with four 
minarets resting on four connected arches, at which 
the four principal thoroughfares converge. On the 
opposite side of the river is the British Kesidenev, 
a magnificent pile, with the finest staircase hi 
India; it stands in the midst of line ornamental 



picturesque scenerv, and abounds with huge tanks 

w ( -S&Jirfar. 
^da] IS a Bri^tish mihtaiy cantonment six miles to 
the north-east of Hyderabad. 

Hyderabad, the historical capital of Sind 
and chief city of a district, stands Si miles E. of 
the left bank of the Indus. Pop. 1 19‘>1 1 81 888 
of whom 25,000 were Mohammelans. The town 
IS the mam centre of postal, telegi’aphic. and road 
communication for the province, though’ S ^ 
Karachi, is on tho other 
w for the maun, 

facture of silks, gold-work, pottery, lacquered ware, 
andaims of various kinds. There is noHpffi 
ful water-supply from the Indus. As against a 
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native force it is tolerably strong, occupying a 
somewhat steep height, and having a rampart 
flanked by round towers, 

Hyder Ali {Haidar Ali)^ ruler of Mysore, and 
one of the greatest Mohammedan princes of India, 
was born in 1728. His grandfather was a wander- 
ing fakir; his father a constable of a district in 
Mysore. Hyder spent his youth in idleness, 
though occasionally doing military service; but 
in 1749 Ids bravery at a siege attracted the 
notice of the maharajah of Mysore’s minister. He 
soon became in all but name ruler of the king- 
dom ; and in 1759 he disj)ossessed his master, 
allowing him to retain Ids title, while he himself 
took that of dcCiva, or regent. He then conquered 
Calicut, Bednor, Kananur, and other neighbouring 
states ; and in 1766 his dominions included more 
than 84,000 sq. m. He withheld the customary 
tribute from the Mahrattas (q.v.), and carried on 
an ultimately successful war against them. He 
waged two wars against the British, in the first of 
which ( 1767-69 ) he was practically successful, and 
signed a treaty under the walls of Madras, which 
provided for a kind of alliance. When Hyder was 
defeated by the Mahrattas in 1772 he claimed 
English support ; and on the refusal of the Madras 
goveniment to fulfil what he believed to be the 
treaty obligations, he became the bitter enemy of 
the English. Taking advantage of the war be- 
tween the English and French (1778), he and his 
son and successor, Tippoo Saib, descended like 
a thunderbolt into the Carnatic, totally routed 
two English commanders, and ravaged the country 
to within forty miles of Madras ; but he was ulti- 
mately defeated in three battles by Sir Eyre Coote. 
He died suddenly, still in alliance with the French, 
in December 1782. See L. B. Bowring, Haidar Ali 
and Tipu S%dtan ( 1893). 

Hydnora^ a genus of parasitic plants belon^ng 
to the order Hydnoracese, which consists entirely 
of root -parasites. Hydnora africana is a South 
African species parasitic on the roots of fleshy 
Euphorbiio and other succulent plants; it has a 
putrid smell, but is roasted and eaten by the 
natives, and is also used for tanning. 

HydlllUlll9 a genus of funm belonging to the 
sub-order Hymenomycetes, order Basidiomycetes, 
and having the under side of the pileus covered 
with soft spines which hear the spores. The 
species are numerous, some of them British ; 
among these is H. rajoa'ndum^ more common in 
some parts of the continent of Europe, and much 
usetl as an cseuletit in France, Italy, and Germany. 
It grows chiefly in pine and oak woods. 

Hydra. a Greek island, lies 4 miles from the 
coast of the Peloponnesian department of Argolis 
and Coiinth. It is a narrow rooky ridge, 11 miles 
long, 1960 feet high, and 20 sq* m. in area. The 
shores are rocky and steep, and the interior is 
destitute of vegetation and of water. On the 
north - Avost coast is the seaport of Hydra. 
The islanders, mostly of Albanian origin, make 
excellent seamen, and carry on cotton and silk 
weaving, tanning, shipbuilding, sponge -fishing, 
and commerce. The island was uninhabited in 
ancient times. I*revimis to the war of Greek 
independence the Hydriotes numbered more than 
28,000, and were considered the richest people in 
the archipelago. They enjoyed a large share of 
the carrying - trade in the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean, and traded to England, the Baltic, 
and even Ameiica. In the war they took a most 
active and conspicuous part ; but on the restoration 
of peace the island lost much of its former pros- 
perity, being outrivalled by Syra. 

Hydra^ a fabulous monster of the ancient 
world, said to have inhabited the marshes of 
266 


Lernsea, in Argolis, not far from the sea-coast. 
Accounts vary both as to its origin and appear- 
ance. Some make it the issue of Styx and the Titan 
Pallas, and others of Echidna and Typhon. It is 
represented as liaving several heads, which imme- 
dietely grew up again as often as they were cut off. 
The number generally ranj^ed from seven to nine, 
though Simonides gives it fifty, and some historians 
a hundred, and even more. Its mouths, which were 
as numerous as its heads, discharged a subtle and 
deadly venom. The destruction of this reptile Avas 
one of the twelve labours of Herakles. It may be 
that a basis for the myth is to be found in some 
large octopus or other cuttlefish. 

Hydra, a genus of fresh- Avater polyps, of world- 
wide representation, in the class Hydrozoa, within 
the phylum Ccelentera. Hydra is one of the very 
few exceptions to the rule that Coelenterates are 
marine animals, and it is somewhat too simple in 
its structure to be taken as a type of the class to 
Avhich it belongs. But it is a readily procurable 



Fig. 1. 

Semidiagrammatic longitudinal section of an adult specimen, 
with reproductive organs and a bud (a); magnified eight 
diameters. (After Marshall and Hurst.) 

and very intex*esting animal, and will therefore be 
described in some detail. There are a number of 
species — the green Hydra viridis^ the brown H, 
the pale H. vulgaris^ and others. They are 
found attached, by the base of their tubular body, 
to aquatic plants, often to the lower surface of 
duclcAveed. 

The body is as thin as a needle, J to J inch in 
length, able to contract into a minute knob. The 
mouth is raised on a little cone, and is surrounded 
by 6 to 10 mobile hollow tentacles. There are no 
organs except those concerned in reproduction — a 
number of testes just beloAv the origin of the 
tentacles, and usually an ovary or ovaries towards 
the base. The mouth leads into the blind food- 
canal ( ccnlenterou ), the cavity of which is continued 
into the tentacles. As in other Coelenterates, there 
is no tx-ace of a body-cavity or coelom. The Avail of 
tlie body is at the same time the wall of the food- 
canal, and consists of tAvo layers of cells — the 
transparent external ectoderm, and the usually 
coloured internal endoderm. The two layers are 
separated by a structureless middle (mesoglceal) 
lamella. In technical language, the hydra is 
diploblasbic, Avhereas all animals above the level of 
Coelentei*a have a middle layer of cells (mesodeijm) 
and are called txlploblasfcic. The ectoderm consists 
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of a considerable variety of cells— ( a) large covering 
or epithelial cells, some of which (6) have muscular 
basal processes running longitudinally ; ( c) stinging 
cells or cnidoblasts, between or pressed into (a), 
each containing a long coiled stinging lasso or 
nematocyst, which can be explosively thi*own out ; 

[d) very minute nerve- 
cells and sensory cells ; 

(e) small interstitial 
cells, chiefly between 
the bases of («), which 
seem capable of devel- 
oping into reproduc- 
tive, stinging, and other 
kinds of cells ; and (/) 
granular glandular cells 
on the basal disc or 
‘foot,’ probably secret- 
ing a glutinous sub- 
stance, and also said to 
be capable of protrud- 
ing amoeboid processes, 
and thus of moving the 
hydra along. The sting- 
ing cells, which are 
restricted to Coelenter- 
ates, are especially 
abundant on the ten- 
tacles, and are used in 
paralysing and gripping 
small animals. The 

hollow lassoes are barbed at their base, and are 

evaginated with great velocity, penetrating even 
a firm skin. Their action is partly mechanical, 
partly chemical. .The stinging cells die after 

explosion. Besides the ordinary stinging cells, 
there are small ones whose nematocysts coil into 
a spiral after explosion. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the hydra is carnivorous ; it may be some- 
times seen using its tentacles to push victims into 
its mouth. The cells of the endoderin are not so 
varied as those of the ectoderm. They are more 
or less pigmented and markedly vacuolate j they 
bear flagella (used in producing currents) and 
amoeboid processes (used in engulfing food ) ; some 
of them have muscular roots, running in a trans- 
verse direction ; a few near the mouth and base are 

f landular, some of them producing digestive juice, 
'or the hydra is interesting in showing two kinds 
of digestion — intracellular and extracellular. In 
the former, food particles are engulfed by the 
endoderm cells and then digested; in the latter, 
the food particles or small organisms are digested 
in the usual way in the food canal, and the results 
then absorbed. As to the colour of the endoderm 
cells, those of IT, viridis contain minute green 


Fig. 2. 

A, a nematocyst witli the thread 
not everted ; highly magnified. 

B, a nematocyst, after the evag- 
inatioii of its contents; highly 
raagnitied. The lasso, if com- 
pleted on the scale of the 
drawing, would have a length 
of 12 inches. (After Gibson.) 


bodies, which certainly contain chlorophyll, and are 
usually regarded as unicellular algse living in sym- 
biosis with the hydra. In the other species of hydra 
the pigment is quite different from cnlorophyll. 

In favourable conditions of nutxition and tem- 
perature the hydra forms buds, mainly due to 
multiplication of interstitial cells. Each bud is a 
replica or reproduction of the parent. On the buds 
of the first order a second generation of buds may 
be developed, and curious multiple forms are some- 
times seen. A check to nutrition or some similar 
influence leads to a constriction at the base of the 
bud, which is thus liberated as an independent 
animal. A budding hydra transferred to water 
without food may absorb its bud. In rare cases 
a hydra may divide transversely across the middle, 
and each half ^ows into a complete polyp in a 
few days. It is important to notice that the multi- 
plication of hydra in any pond or stream is due to 
this asexual reproduction, for the polyp often pro- 
duces (as is normal in H. mridis) only one egg-cell 
at a time, and the development is slow. As to the 


sexual reproduction, theie are some iiiteiesting 
facts. Both male and female organs may occur on 
the same animal, either at one time or at different 
‘times, and there may be self-fertilisation or auto- 
gamy, which is of very rare occurrence among 
animals (see Fluke and Tapewoilms). On the 
other haUrid, there are often individuals with only 
testes or with only an ovary. It seems that purely 
female forms are more frequent when food is very 
abundant. The ovum of hydra is the success- 
ful central cell of the ovary; it is at first very 
markedly amoeboid, but as it exploits its neighbour- 
cells it becomes spherical, and protrudes from tlie 
ovary. It is fertilised and falls off, or is fastened 
to water- weed. In all species the separation from 
the parent is followed by a peiiod of enshelled 
quiescence for four to eight weeks, and during this 
stage the egg may be carried by winds or floods 
or bird's’ feet from one water-basin to another. 

The name Hydra was applied to fresh-water 
polyps because cutting them in pieces multiplied 
their numbers, as happened when the heads of the 
fabulous hydra were hacked off. The lirst detailed 
account of tlie hydra’s regenerative capacity was 
given by the Abb6 Trernbley in 1744, and few 
corrections have to be made to the vivid account 
which he gave of liis experiments. A hydra nniy 
be multiplied by being cut in pieces, hut the two 
conditions of a fragment regrowing a v'hole polyp 
are: (1) that the fragment be not too small, and 
(2) that it be a fair sample of the various kinds of 
cells in the body. Thus neither a little corner off 
the base nor the tip of a tentacle will regrow a new 
hydra, though what is lost is, of course, repaired. 

! The Abbe Trernbley made the delicate experiment 
of turning a hydra inside out, and concluded that 
the out-turned* inner layer eventually assumed f-he 
characters of the ectoderm, and .that the in turned 
ectoderm put on the characters of the eiulodenn. 
But this never happens. The hydra with its ten- 
tacles cut off and the tubular body turned insiile 
out may rapidly right itself by turning outside in, 
or, if this be prevented, the inturned ectoderm 
disappears internally, and by growing over the 
out-turned endoderm, from the mouth -margin 
downwards, restores the normal state of the two 
layers. 

The hydra spends most of its life attached to 
water-weed, swaying, expanding, and contracting 
its body, capturing small animals by means of its 
mobile tentacles. It can glide slowly on its base, 
or loop along by alternately fixing and loosening 
the mouth and the base. Mechanical stimulation 
is followed by withdrawal of the tentjicles and by 
contraction of the body. But contact with a solid 
edible object (probably implying chemical as well 
as mechanical stimulation) leads to seizure by the 
tentacles. If the polyp is very hungry it will 
exhibit this positive food reaction in response to 
unprofitable as well as profitable stimulation. 

Even simpler than hydra is Protohydra, a polyp 
without tentacles, occuning both in the sea and in 
fresh water. An American fresb-water form, Micro- 
hydra rjfderi, is known to liberate free-swimming 
medusoids. A strange simple polyp, Polypodium, 
occurs as a parasite on the eggs of sturgeons* A 
number of fresh- water medusoids (Linmocodium, 
Limnocnida) are known. 

Hydragogues* See Apbrieis[ts. 

Hydrangrca^ a genus of plants of the natural 
order Hydrangeaceae, which many make a sub- 
order of Saxifrageae, distoguished }>y having femr 
to six petaloid sepals, eight to twelve or many 
stamens, a more or less inferior ovary, and two 
to five styles. In Hydrangea the fiorwers axe in 
cymes, the exterior flowers sterile and dilated. 
The species are chiefly natives of the southern parts 
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of North America, and of China and Japan. The 
species popularly known as the Hydrangea (if. 
Horteiisia) is a native of China and Japan, and 
has long heen in cultivation there as an orna- 
mental plant. It was introduced into Britain by 
Sir Joseph Banks in 1788, and speedily became 
very popular, being readily propagated by layers 
and cuttings, so as to be not only a favourite 
greenhouse plant, but a frequent ornament of 
cottage windows. In the south of England and 
«outh-west of Scotland it endures the open air. 
It seems almost impossible to water it too freely; 
and in favourable cii'cum stances it becomes a mag- 
nificent shrub. A plant in Devonshire has had 
1000 large cymes of flowers expanded at once. 
The flowers, generally pink, are sometimes blue; 
the blue colour is owing to peculiarities of soil. 
Peat and iron ore are said to be productive of blue 



Hydrangea (Bydromgca Bortemia). 


flowers in the hydrangea.— -if. rcidiata and .S', querci- 
/oto, American species, are not unfrequenbly to be 
seen in flower-gardens in North America. Formosa 
has given us some magnificent new hydrangeas 
— H, glahvifolia, if. integray H. Kawdkm%i% H. 
obovatifoUa — besides other species; and south- 
west'Cliina has contributed even more novelties to 
the genus. 

Hydrastis^ a small genus (Japanese and North 
American) of Banunculacefe. if. cccnade 7 isls is 
golden seal, 

HydiratCS are compounds of water with ele- 
ments or with other compounds. The term 
hydroxide is one which is sometiuies used as a 
synonym of hydrate^ and indeed it may he said 
that we have ho certain means of distinguishing 
the one from the other. The distinction between 
the two is that in the hydrate the water is supposed 
to he present as watei\ and without any rearrange- 
ment of the molecules, while in the hydroxide 
the water is considered to have lost its identity, 
its constituent atoms having entered into new 
combinations. As a typical example of a hydrate 
we may instance crystallised sulphate of copper, 
CuS 04,5H20, which contains the water so loosely 
combined that it is driven off by prolonged heating, 
and the white anhydrous sulphate, CuSO^, is pro- 
duced. Here the water is apparently present as 
water, and necessary to the crystalline form, and 
is therefore called water of crystallisation. ^ When 
nitric anhydride, N^Og, unites with water it forms 
nitric acid, NgOgjHaO or HNO3, but this is not 
regarded as a hydrate, because the nitric acid 
cannot lose the water without also losing its 
characteristic properties. The whole question is 
full of difficulties, and is at present quite theoreti- 


cal ; different chemists using the terms above men- 
tioned in different senses. 

Hydraulic Cranes. See Cranes, 
Hydraulic Engines 01 motors are often 
conveniently used when Avater under a high pres- 
sure is obtainable, and where work is intermittently 
required, as in capstans, winches, &e. ; they do not 
differ essentially from steam-engines. The water 
acts by difference of pressure — ^i.e. it is admitted 
at a high pressure at the beginning of the stroke, and 
exhausted at a low pressure at the end of the stroke, 
thus giving a reciprocating motion to the plunger. 
The velocity of the piston has to he kept low to 
avoid injimous shocks in suddenly bringing the 
column of water to rest ; since they work under very 
much greater pressures than steam-engines (usual 
pressure 700 lb. per sq. in.), they can he much 
smaller. A common form is the three-cylinder single 
acting engine : in each cylinder Avorks a plunger ; 
water is admitted by valves behind the plungers 
and forces them out ; at the conclusion of the out- 
stroke the pressure water-supply is cut off, and the 
exhaust valve opened, allowing the plunger to push 
the water out or the cylinder on the return stroke, 
and so on. There are two chaiuhers in the framing, 
and one passage or port into the bottom of the 
cylinder ; during the working of the engine the 
cylinder oscillates, and at the right time puts one 
or other of the tAvo chambers in communication 
with the interior of the cylinder by means of this 
port ; one chamber is open to exhaust-pipe, the 
other to supply-pipe. The plungers are connected 
to a three-throw crank. The great advantage of 
the single action is that shocks are avoided at the 
dead centres; tlie three cranks ensure a very 
uniform turning force on the crank shaft, and also 
enable the engine to start in any position. 
Hydraulic maiu. See Gas. 

Hydraulic mortar. See Cements. 
Hydraulic PresSf often called Bramah’s 
ress, from the inventor, Josepli Bramah (q.v,), 
epends for its action on the principle that a 
>res8ure exerted on any part of the surface of 
Iquid is transjuitted undiminished and equally 
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in all directions through the mass (see Hydro- 
statics). The annexed figure represents the essen- 
tial parts of the machine, minor details of con- 
struction being omitted. F is a strong cast-iron 
or cast-steel cylinder, open at the top; B is 
a plunger or ram which fits watertight into 
the cylinder; to prevent leakage a leatlier ring 
U-shaped in section is placed in the cavity c; 
any water trying to leak out forces the two sides 
of this ring hard against the piston and the side 
of the cavity, and the greater the pressure the 
tighter it keeps. This form of packing is now^ 
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often replaced by an ordinary stuffing-box filled 
with hemp packing. A pipe, G, leads from the 
cylinder to a force-pump, H. By means of this 
pump water can be forced from the tank, T, through 
the pipe G into the cylinder, thus pushing the 
plunger or ram, B, upwards. The ram carries on its 
top a platten or table, on which the bales, &c. , to be* 
pressed are placed ; the rising of the platten presses 
them against the entablature or upper plate. A, 
which is held in position by the columns C. The 
bale can thus be squeezed to any extent desired. 

The power of the press is readily calculated ; let 
the diameters of the pump-plunger, K, and ram, B, 
be d and D inches respectively, then any downward 
pressure on K becomes an upward pressure on B 

magnified ^ times. Suppose, for instance, that 

the pressure on K was 500 pounds, and that the 
diameters are 1 and 10 inches respectively, then the 

10 ^ 

upward thrust would be 500 x -p = 50,000 pounds ; 


very enormous pressures are therefore readily 
obtained, and in consequence of the slow motion 
there is extremely little waste of power in friction. 
It is thus a very efficient mechanism. The pump 
can either be a hand-pump w^orked by a lever, L, as 
in sketch, or it may be worked by a steam-engine, 
as is the case in the modern powerful presses. 
The enormous multiplying power of this contrivance 
has led to its most extensive use ; for example, com- 
pressing cotton and wool bales, &c., expressing oils, 
bending iron plates and bars, lifting heavy weights 
(lifts and hoists), raising into position bridge- 
girders (hydraulic jacks), &c. Presses of enormous 
power are now superseding the huge steam-ham- 
mers in large steelworks, obviating the unpleasant 
vibrations and ensuring sounder metal. 

Hydraulic Ham, a simple and conveniently 
applied mechanism, hy which the energy of 
water falling from a height, A, can he made avail- 
able to force a portion of itself to a greater height, 
h\ There is a supply-reservoir, fed, say by a 
spring, from which a strong pipe, R, conducts the 
water to the ram at a lower level. The ram has 
two valves, one. A, opening downwards and in- 
wards, the other, B, opening upwards and out- 
w^ards ; the weight of these valves is such that when 
the water is at rest its normal pressure is unable to 
keep them from falling, so that in this condition A 
would be open and B shut. A cottar on the rod of 
A keeps it from opening more than a certain 
amount, and this can he adjusted; the valve B 



so it acquires considerable velocity, and its pressure 
therefore on the under side qf the valve A increases, 
and finally becomes great enough to close it. The 
flow of the water being thus suddenly checked 
produces a great reaction, and by its inomeiitiuu 
opens the valve B, and forces a portion of tlie water 
into the air-vessel C ; the energy being exi)eiideci, 
the pressure falls again, B closes, and A opens once 
more, enabling the water to rush out to the waste- 
pipe, and so the whole operation is repeated. The 
two valves thus alternately open and close, and water 
is delivered each time into the air-chaiuher, 0, the 
air in which being compressed acts as axi air-cushion, 
keeping up a constant delivery through the pipe I). 
The small air-vessel, E, is for diminishing the shocks, 
and has a small relief valve in it to admit air when, 
necessary; it is self-acting. The hydraulic rain was- 
an invention of Montgolfier ^797), but has been 
greatly improved ; its mechanical efficiency is good, 
and for raising small quantities of water, such as 
are necessary for the supjdy of single houses, farm- 
yards, &c. — where water at the lower level is. 
plentiful and cheap — it is a most useful piece of 
mechanism. It can even be made to work a pumpt 
and so to deliver a supply of pure water when tlio- 
motive water is muddy or impure. 

Hydraulics. See Hydromechanics. 

Hydrides are compounds formed by the union of 
hydrogen with metals and non-metals. The latter 
are fairly stable compounds, the former are un- 
stable. The move important hydrides are those : 
phosphorus, PHg ; arsenic, AsH., ; antimony, Bbllj*; 
nitrogen, NHg. Calcium hydride, CuHa, is known 
as hydrolith, ' and is a ready means of preparing, 
hydrogen by the action of water on it. 

Hydriodic Acid. See Iodink. 
Hydroaeroplane. See Balloons ani^ 
Aeroplanes. 

Hydrobromie Acid, {D gas, HBr, invisible, 
pungent, acid reaction, fumes in moist air, U<|ui(l at 
- 69® C., solid at - 100® C. ; prepared from a 
bromide phis phosphoric acid, or phosphorus trb 
bromide plus water. (2) Aqueous solution, analo* 

f oils to commercial hydrochloric aci<l, is \vcakent*il, 
y boiling until HBr sinks to 47 per cent., then 
distils unchanged. See Bromine. 

Hydrocarbons belong to the d(‘partineitt of 
organic chemistry, and may be shortly defined as 
compounds of carbon and hydrogen, and nothing 
else. Despite their apparently simple nature, they 
are frequently very complex, ana exist in suck 
numbers as to bewilder the beginner in chemical 
study- Fortunately, they can be gathered into 
groups, each having distinctive characters, and tlu^ 
members of which are closely related to each other. 
The chief of these are the Paraffins, the Olefines, 
the Acetylenes, the Benzene (q.v.) series, and the 
Anthracene (q.v.) groups 
The ParaMns are found in natural petroleum as- 
well as in the products of tlie destructive distilla- 
tion of coal, and are known as mturated hydrocar- 
bons, By this is meant that the carbon present is 
already saturated (so to speak) witli hydrogen, and 
has no tendency to unite with other elements or 
molecules. Graphically, carbon may be represented 

as -6-1 e. with four bonds, each one of which is 

capable of being united to one atom of hydrogen ; 
and when all four bonds are so united, a paraffin is 
H 


Section of Hydraulic Ram. 

opens into an air-vessel, C, from the bottom of 
which the delivery pipe, D, leads away. The action 
ia as follows i the water flows from the reservoir 
through the pipe R, and rushes out through the 
'now open valve A away to the waste-pipe ; in doing 


produced ; thus, But, instead of the single 

k 

atom of hydrogen, one bond (or all the bonds) 
may be engaged by such a group as so that we 

get another paraffin, CHj— CH.. Thus we go on 
forming a series, each member of which differs from 
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the preceding one in having an extra CHg. Thus : 

CH4 Methane, 

CHg— CH3 or CgHg Ethane, 
CH3--CH2— CHg or CgHg Propane, 
and so on indefinitely. It will, however, be noticed 
that when w'e pass to a higher member than pro- 
pane, by replacing an atom of hydrogen by CHg, we 
may do so in two ways, according as the atom 
replaced is in the CHg group at either end, or the 
CHg group in the centre. The result is that two 
hydrocarbons are possible— viz. CHg— CHg— CH2— 

CHg, and also qjj®^CH— CHg. In like manner, 

as we proceed further, wider scope is given to 
us, the result being that when Tridecane, CigHgg, 
is reached, it is theoretically possible to recognise 
802 such bodies, all having the same percentage 
composition, but diftering more or less in charac- 
ters. Many of these isomers are already known. 
The paraffins are characterised by their indifterence 
to chemical action, being unacted on by caustic 
potash, sulphuric or nitric acid. The general 
formula of the paraffins is C«H2,* + 2, where n 
represents the nun) her of atoms in the formula. 

The Olefines^ CwHam— The chief of these are 
Ethylene, C2H4, Propylene, CgHg, Bntylene, C4H8, 
Amylene, C5H30, &c. ; and it will be ofcerved that 
in «n.u of them the percentage composition is identi- 
cal, and that each member differs from the lower 
•one by the addition of CH^. When acted on by 
•chlorine, bromine, or iodine th^y readily form oily 
liquids, such as Dutch liquid, and, generally speak- 
ing, they markedly differ from the paraffins in the 
readiness with which they unite with other bodies. 

Hydrocele (Crr. hyddr, ‘water,* and heU, ‘a 
■swelling * ) is a dropsy of the tunica vaginalis, the 
serous membrane investing the testis. It occurs as 
a smooth, pear-shaped swelling, painless, but some- 
times causing a slight uneasiness from its weight. 
The quantity of fluid in the sac may amount to 
40 ounces. Hydrocele may occur as a result of 
acute inflammation, but it most commonly comes 
on without any apparent local cause. It is most 
frequently met with about or beyond the middle 
period of life, and generally in persons of feeble 

S ower, or with a tendency to gout; sometimes, 
owever, it occurs in young children, either in the 
same form as in adults, or as what is termed con^ 
gmital hydrocele. The treatment may be palliative 
or curative. The palliative treatment consists in 
tlie use of suspensory bandages, and tapping from 
time to time. Tapping seldom gives more than 
temporary relief, the swelling usually regaining its 
forjner bulk in a few months. The curative treat- 
ment consists in setting up inflammation in the 
tunica vaginalis, by the injection of tincture of 
iodine, so as to obliterate the cavity, or with 
greater certainty by excision of the sac. 

Hydroceptuilus. Under this term, which 
literally means ‘water in the head,* are popularly 
designated two quite distinct diseases, acute hydro- 
cephalus, which IS a tuberculous manifestation, and 
•chronic hydrocephalus, an inborn peculiarity which 
gradually advances with the progress of years. 

Acute Eydrocephalm, or, as it is more satisfac- 
torily termed, tubercular meningitis^ is an inflam- 
mation of the membranes of the brain caused by 
the tubercle bacillus. The disease is most common 
in children under ten years of age, but may affect 
adults, particularly those suffering from an advanced 
stage of lung tuberculosis. It occurs especially 
among children' living under bad hygienic condi- 
tions, or among those who have recently suffered 
from some acute disease, particularly measles or 
whooping-cough. Also it shows sometimes a marked 
tendency to affect several memWs of one fanodly 
at intervals, it may be, of several years. 


As regards symptoms, tubercular meningitis is 
usually described as passing through three stages 
after certain premonitory symptoms, but its mani- 
festations are very vague, and one or more of the 
stages may be omitted. The premonitory symptoms 
that usher in the disease may last from a Jew days 
to several weeks. The patient, if a child, becomes 
listless and easily fatigued, loses appetite, com- 
plains of headache after exertion, and may become 
peevish and irritable. The commencement of the 
first stage, or stage of excitement, is usually marked 
by vomiting, often severe, and there may be 
convulsions. Headache is one of the most con- 
stant} symptoms, and is frequently accompanied by 
paroxysms in which the patient screams out with 
a peculiar sharp cry characteristic of meningitis. 
There is great intolerance of light and of loud 
sounds, much restlessness, rubbing of the head 
against the pillow, and general sensitiveness. The 
temperature is raised to about lOr or 103 ® F. ; 
but the pulse is not quickened, being rather slow 
and irregular— a sign very characteristic of menin- 
gitis. The symptoms of this stage usually last from 
one to two weeks. In the second stage, or stage of 
depression, the patient becomes quieter, inclines to 
sleep, and may appear to be improving ; but this 
quietness is simply a state of apathy or mental 
stupor. The eyes show dilated and unequal pupils 
responding very little to light, and there is often 
partial or complete blindness. Squinting is also 
very frequently noticed in this stage, and there may 
be drooping of an eyelid, both symptoms due to 
affection of the nerves to muscles 01 the eye. In 
the third stage, or stage of paralysis, there is an 
exacerbation of the symptoms, often with con- 
vulsions; the body becomes ^eatlj emaciated, 
and there is often paralysis of a limb, a group of 
muscles, or even the whole of one side of the body. 
Death takes place frequently in a fit or simply front 
general exhaustion. The duration of a case of 
tubercular meningitis varies, hut is usually about 
three or four weeks from the onset of definite symp- 
toms, and recovery is extremely rare. On post- 
mortem examination tubercles are found in the 
membranes of the brain, especially at its base and 
round the blood-vessels of the surface. The irrita- 
tion thus set up causes the effusion of fluid into the 
arachnoid merabrane and into the ventricles within 
the brain. This, by its pressure, tends to interfere 
with the circulation, and to produce degeneration 
and softening of the brain substance. 

With regard to treatment, little can be done 
beyond the employment of measures designed to 
relieve the patient’s sufferings. In the matter of 
prevention, however, it is most important in families 
where the history indicates a tubercular tendency, 
and especially where meningitis has already occurred 
in other members of the family, that every eflbrt 
should be made by wholesome food, warm clothing, 
regulation of the natural functions, and the avoid- 
ance of over-exertion, physical and more especially 
mental, to avoid the causes which predispose to its 
onset. Care should be taken to avoid the tubercle 
bacillus by boiling or otherwise sterilising the supply 
of milk during the first decade of the child’s life. 
When the symptoms have become so prominent 
that the dia^osis is beyond doubt, the administra- 
tion of sedaflves like bromide of potassium, or even 
moi-phia, is the chief requirement. For convulsions 
the inhalation of chloroform may be necessary. 
Cold or counter-irritants applied to the head help 
to relieve the headache, ana the slight operation 
known as lumbar puncture, by which some of 
the excess of fluid within the meninges is with- 
drawn, has a similar effect. In the early stages 
tuberculin injection has been tried, though it 
is doubtful whether any benefit has accrued from 
its use. 
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Chrome Hydrocephalus is a perfectly distinct 
disease from that just described ; while the latter 
is an. inflammation, the former is a dropsy. In 
chronic hydrocephalus a watery fluid collects 
wdthin the skull, before the bones have united 
to form the solid brain-ease, and by pressure out- 
wards causes them to separate, and increases 
the size of the head sometimes to an enormous 
extent. Thus while the ordinary circumference of 
the adult head is about 22 inches, a hydrocephalic 
skull in the Museum of the Faculty of Medicine 
at Paris measures 39 inches. While the skull is 
rapidly enlarging, the bones of the ^ face gmw 
no faster than usual, and the great disproportion 
of size between the head and the face is at once 
diagnostic of the disease. This disorder some- 
times commences before birth, and almost always 
in early childhood, before the fqntanelles and 
sutures of the skull have closed. 'In some rare 
cases it has occurred later, as, for example, at 
seven or nine years old, and the closed sutures 
have opened under the augmenting pressure. 
When the sutures will not yield, death from 
pressure on the brain speedily ensues. Most 
children ^vith chronic hydrocephalus either re- 
cover or die in infancy ; but a few survive, bear- 
ing their complaint to adult life, or even to old 
age. Blindness, deafness, palsy,^ and idiocy- 
one or more— are commonly associated with this 
disease, but occasionally the intellect and senses 
are sufficiently perfect for the ordinary require- 
ments of social life. 

The results of treatment are generally not en- 
couraging, though sometimes benefit appears to 
result. Medical treatment most in favour con- 
sists in the administration of diuretics, purgatives, 
and especially mercury. The surgical expedients 
are puncturing the head and ligaturing the main 
blood-vessels of supply to the brain ( carotid arteries). 
The latter has in many cases certainly prolonged 
life. 

This disease occasionally occurs in adult or 
in advanced life, after enlargement of the head 
has become impossible. Stupor, paralysis, and an 
inability or unwillingness to speak are in these 
cases the most prominent symptoms. Dean Swift’s 
death was attnbuted to this disease, and it is re- 
corded that during the last three years of his life he 
remained generally in a state of silence. 

Hydrocliaritaeese9 or Hydrocharidel®, an 
order of monocotyledons (Helobise), temperate and 
tropical water-plants, some of them marine (e.g. 
Halophila, which is pollinated under water). The 
flowers are unisexual, the plants commonly dicecious. 
The ovary is inferior. The genera include Hydro- 
charis (see Frogbit), Elodea (see Anacharis), 
Stratiotes (see Water -soldier), Vallisneria 
(q.v.). 

Hy^ocbloric Acid (sym. HCl ; equiv, 
36*5) is one of the most important compounds 
in inorganic chemistry. If the two gases which 
enter into its composition (hydrogen and chlorine) 
be mixed in equal volumes they will remain with- 
out action upon each other if kept in the dark ; 
but as soon as they are brought into direct sun- 
light they unite with a loud explosion, and hydro- 
chloric acid gas is the result. The principal 
characters of this gas are that it is cmourless, 
intensely acid, irrespirable, and even when largely 
diluted is very irritating to the lungs and eyes, 
and very injurious to vegetation ; that it is heavier 
than air (its specific gravity being 1*2474, air being 
taken at 1;000) ; that it can be condensed into a 
colourless liquid ; that it is veiy soluble in water, 
and that it is neither combustible nor a supporter 
of combustion. When allowed to escape into the 
air it produces white fumes by condensing the 


atmospheric moisture. If the air be previously 
dried no such fumes are apparent. 

The solutions of this gas in water form the acid 
which was first known as Spirit of Salt, then as 
Muriatic Acid, and which is now termed Hydro- 
chloric Acid. A saturated watery solution of this 
gas at 40® F. (4*4° C.) has a specific gravity of 1*21 , 
and consists of 1 equivalent of the gas dissolved 
in 3 equivalents of water. It forms a colourless, 
fuming liquid, which acts as a corrosive. On 
heating it the gas is evolved abundantly until the 
temperature reaches 230° F. (110° C.), when there 
distils over a diluted solution, having a specific 
gravity of 1*1, and consisting of 1 equivalent of the 
gas and 8 equivalents of water. It is to these 
solutions of hydrochloric acid that the term hydro- 
chloric acid is far more commonly applied than 
to the gas itself. They possess the ordinary char- 
acters of an energetic acid, and neutralise the- 
strongest bases. The neutralisation is, however, 
not in consequence of the acid combining with the 
oxide, but is due to the simultaneous decomposi- 
tion of the acid and of the oxide, water and a 
metallic chloride being formed. If M represents 
the metal the reaction is expressed by the equa- 
tion M20-f2HCl=2MCl+H20. All metals which 
at a red heat decompose water also decompose 
this acid, and cause an evolution of hydrogen, the 
reaction being expressed as follows : M -h HCl = 
MCI + H. Hydrochloric acid gas is a eoimuou 
gaseous volcanic product. Free liydrocldorie acid 
a very dilute form is also a constituent of the 
gastric juice of man and animals, and plays au 
essential part in the digestive process. 

Commercial muriatic acid— to use tlic name 
employed by manufacturing chemists— is made by 
heating in iron cylinders common salt (chloride 
of sodium) and oil of vitriol (hydrated sulphuric 
acid), and condensing the evolved mm in water 
contained in a series of stoneware Wolffian Bi>ttles 
(q.v.), the reaction being explained by the equa- 
tion : 


Chloride 
of Sodium 

2NaCl + H28O4 


oil of Vitriol. Hydrochloric 

= 2HC1 


Bulplmte (kf Scula. 

This commercial acid may contain various impuri- 
ties — as, fpr example, iron, which gives it a briglit. 
deep yellow colour), the chloride of sodium and 
ameiiic— the latter being derived from the oil of 
vitriol— sulphuric and sulphurous acids, chlorine, 
&;o., from which it can be purified to a great 
extent by dilution and redistillation. < If pure/ 
says Miller, ‘the acid should leave no resitlue 
when evaporated ; on saturating it with ammonia 
it should give no precipitate of oxide of iron; 
plphuretted hydrogen should produce no turbidity 
in it, which would be the case if arsenic, free 
chloi’ine, or sulphurous acid were present; and 
on dilution with three or four times its bulk of 
water no white cloud of sulphate of hai-y ta should 
be produced by the addition of chloride of barium.’ 

presence of hydrochloric acid, or of the soluble 
chlorides in solution, may be detected by the 
addition of a few drops of a solution of nitrate of 
silver, which occasions the formation of a white 
curdy precipitate of chloride of silver, which is 
insoluble in nitric acid, bub dissolves in a solution 
of ammonia. For chloride of calcium, see Lime* 
Liquid hydrochloric acid (under the name of 
gjirit of salt) was known to the alchemists. 
Hydrochlonc acid gas was discovered by Pdestlev 
in 1772; and Davy in ISIO ascertained that it 
was composed of chlorine and hydrogen. In manv 
respects hydrobromic, hydrofluoric, and hydriodic 
acids resemble hydrochloric acid. ^ 

Hy^ocleys, a Brazilian water-plant (IT. 
M/mphoiOes, or Ltmnoehuris Humholdti) of the 
Butomacese, resembling a water-lily. 
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Hydrocyanic Acid, HCN, known also as 
Prussic Acid, from its having been first obtained by 
Scheele in 1782 from the substance called Prussian 
Blue, is of almost eq[ual interest to the chemist, the 
physician, and the toxicologist. 

(1) Chemistry. — Pure hydrocyanic acid is a 
colourless, highly volatile liquid, with a specific 
gravity of 0*697 at 64® F. It boils at 80®, and 
solidifies into a crystalline mass at 5® F. It pos- 
sesses a very penetrating odour, resembling fliat 
of peach -blossoms or oil of bitter almonds. It 
bums with a whitish flame, reddens litmus paper 
slightly (its acid properties being feeble), and is 
very soluble in water and alcohol. Pure hydro- 
cyanic acid may he kept unchanged if excluded 
from light, which occasions its decomposition, and 
the formation of a brown substance known as para- 
cyanogen. Hydrocyanic acid is readily obtained 
by distillation from the kernels of bitter almonds 
and many kinds of stone-fmit, from the leaves and 
flowers^ of various plants, and from the iuice of 
the tapioca plant ( tJatropha manihot ). Anhydrous 
hydrocyanic aoidf may be obtained by the action of 
concentrated hydrocliloric acid on cyanide of mer- 
cury- The diluted hydrocyanic acidl of the British 
and other pharmacopoeias is, however, of more 
practical importance. It is made (British Phar- 
macop,) by distilling ferrocyanide of » potassium 
with dilute sulphuric acid, and is standardised to a 
strength of 2 per cent. When kept for any length 
of time it is extremely apt to decompose. 

The ordinary tests for hydrocyanic acid are ( 1 ) 
the peculiar odour ; (2) the nitrate of silver test — 
there being formed a white precipitate of cyanide 
of silver, which is sohible in boiling nitiic acid ; 

(3) the formation of Prussian blue, by adding to 
the fluid under e?:amination a solution of some 
proto- and per-salt of iron, then saturating with 
caustic .potash, and finally^ adding an excess of 
hydrochloric acid, when, if hydrocyanic acid is 
present, we have a characteristic blue precipitate ; 

(4) the sulphur test, which is the best ana most 
accurate that has yet been discovered. To the 
suspected liquid add ammonia and yellow sulphy- 
drate of ammonium ; evaporate the liquid in a 
watch-glass to dryness, occasionally adding am- 
monia till the excess of sulphydrate of ammonium 
is decomposed. Add water, and acidify with 
hydrochloric acid. If hydrocyanic acid be present, 
the sulphocyanate of ammonium which has been' 
formed gives a blood -red solution on the addition 
of a ferric salt. 

(2) Medicinal Uses. — Diluted hydrocyanic acid 
is used externally as an ingredient of lotions to 
diminish itching in skin diseases. In 2 to 8 minim 
doses it is given internally to diminish ii-ritability 
of the stomach, to relieve gastro-intestinal pain, 
vomiting, and functional palpitation of the heart. 
Given by the mouth or by inhalation it is also 
useful in allaying cough in phthisis, hooping-cough, 
bronchitis, <kc. All these applications depend 
upon its action in deadening sensory nerves. 

("6) As a Poison. — Hydrocyanic acid is one of our 
most ener-getic poisons, and is frequently employed 
for suicide. When a small poisonous dose (about 
a small teaspoonful of the 2 per cent, acid) 
has been taken the first symptoms are weight 
and pain in the head, with confusion of tbou^it, 
giddiness, nausea (and sometimes vomiting), a 
quick pulse, and loss of muscular power. If death 
result this is preceded by convulsions and invol- 
untary evacuations. When a large dose has been 
taken (as from half an ounce to an ounce of the 
2 per cent, acid) the symptoms may commence in 
a few seconds, and it is seldom that their appear- 
ance is delayed beyond one or two minutes. 
‘When,’ says Dr A. S. Taylor, ‘the patient has 
been seen at this period he has been perfectly 


insensible, the eves fixed and glistening, the pupils 
dilated and unanected by light, the limbs flaccid# 
the skin cold and covered with a clammy per- 
spiration ; there is convulsive respiration at long 
intervals, and the patient appears dead in the 
intermediate time ; the pulse is imperceptible, and 
the respiration is slow, deep, gasping, and some- 
times heaving or sobbing.’ The patient survives 
for a longer or shorter period, according to the dose. 
According to Dr Lonsdale, death has occurred as 
early as the second and as late as the forty-fifth 
minute ; the poison acts as a paralysant to the whole 
nervous system. Death is due to paralysis of the 
heart in the more rapid cases, and to paralysis of 
the respiration in those which occur more slowly. 

Where the fatal action is so rapid antidotes are 
of cornparatively little value. Chlorine, ammonia, 
cold affusion, and artificial respiration are the most 
important agents in the treatment. The first two 
should be used with great caution, and only by the 
medical practitioner. Cold affusion on the head, 
neck, and down the spine is a valuable remedy. 
Artificial respiration (see Respieation, Aetifi* 
CIAL) should never be omitted. 

Hydrodynamics, in its complete generality, 
is the science which treats of the motions and 
equilibrium of a material system, part or all of 
which is fluid. In accordance with modern dynamic 
nomenclature (see Dynamics) we should discuss it 
under the two headings Hydrokinetics and Hydro- 
statics. The historic usage of the term has, how- 
ever, so fixed itself that we generally regard hydro- 
dynamics as excluding hydrostatics and as dealing 
only with kinetic problems. Originally, as the 
derivation of the words at once show, hydro- 
dynamics and hydrostatics referred only to the 
motion and equilibrium of liquids; but as our 
knowledge of the physical jjroperties of all kinds of 
fluid, liquid and gaseous, increased, it was recog- 
nised that they had much in common from a 
dynamic point of view, and the terms became 
extended in their application as defined above. 
Thus the floating of a balloon in air depends on the 
same hydrostatic principle as the floating of a ship 
on water. The simpler and some of the more 
practical problems of hydrostatics will be found 
treated under that heading. In its practical 
engineering aspects hydrodynamics is known as 
hydraulics, including such important subjects as 
the construction of canals, breakwaters, docks, 
pumps, -water-pipes, water-wheels, and so on, most 
of which have separate articles to themselves. 
Here w^e shall confine ourselves to the scientific 
principles of the subject, using familiar cases as 
illustrations. 

The study of hydrodynamics has led to the con- 
ception of what is called the perfect fluid. It may 
be defined as a substance incapable of resisting the 
smallest deforming stress. For instance, no portion 
of such a fluid can resist, even for a moment, a 
longitudinal pressure if unsupported by a lateral 
pressure. The logical consequeuce of this definition 
18 that, if the fluid is at rest, the pressure at a point 
is the same in all directions ; for if it were not so 
there would be a deforming stress, and therefore a 
yielding of the fluid, and equilibrium could not 
exist. By similar reasoning we may show that, if 
the pressure varies from point to point in a fluid at 
rest, there must he an external force acting on the 
fluid in the direction in which the pressure is increas- 
ing. Thus, in virtue of gravity, atmospheric pres- 
sure decreases as we ascend, and the pressure in 
the ocean or any other body of water increases as 
we descend. So long as we are dealing wdth 
equilibrium of fluids we meet with nothing in- 
consistent with the definition of the ideal praeot 
fluid. Across every interface separating tw^o 
contiguous portions of the fluid the mutual stress 
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is of the nature of a pressure wholly normal to the 
interface. 

When, however, we pass to cases of fluid motion 
we find that the properties of the perfect fluid are 
very far from being realised in nature. The smallest 
relative motion amongst the different parts of a 
fluid brings into play mutual stresses which are not 
normal to the interface between two contiguous 
portions. These tangential stresses tend to destroy 
the relative motion, existing only so long as the 
relative motion exists. They are thus partly 
analogous to resistances due to friction in the 
dynamics of solid bodies— hence the term fluid 
friction (see Viscosity) frequently employed to 
denote the property that discriminates actual fluids 
from the ideal perfect fluid. Fluid friction, how- 
ever, differs from friction in one marked particular ; 
it has no si^ificance in static problems. It is 
wholly kinetic. The gradual stilling of troubled 
waters, the calming of the wind, the slackening in 
speed of the water in a stream as we pass from the 
centre and surface portions towards the banks or 
bottom are familiar examples of the effects of fluid 
friction. 

Under certain circumstances the tangential 
stresses thus brought into play not only retard the 
motion of the more swiftly-moving parts of the 
fluid, but even accelerate the motion of the more 
slowly -moving parts. Thus a rapidly -flowing river 
entering the sea draws along with it a considerable 
quantity of the original ocean water. The effects 
of a draught of air are felt far beyond the direct 
course of the main, current. It is impossible, in 
fact, to mark off* clearly the boundaries of a current 
flowing in fluid of the same kind. In like manner, 
the eddies formed in the wake of a solid body 
moving through either air, water, or other fluid 
could not be produced if it were not for the exist- 
ence of these tangential stresses. In every case 
the final result is a dissipation of energy (see 
Energy) ; but in the ma-jority of cases of practical 
importance the rate of dissipation is so slow — in 
other words, the tangential stresses are so small in 
comparison with the other effective forces acting — 
that the properties of the perfect fluid go far to 
explain many hydrokinetic phenomena. Some of 
these we shall now consider. 

^ It has been already pointed out that the equi- 
librium of a fluid under the action of gravity or 
other force depends upon the manner in which the 
pressure varies in the direction of the force. Now 
a force has always a definite direction ; and con- 
sequently in all directions perpendicular to the 
direction of the resultant force acting at a point in 
the fluid there can be no variation. of pressure. 
Thus, from any one point we can pass to an infinity 
of neighbouring points at which the pressure is the 
same; from each of these again to an infinity of 
others ; and^ so on indefinitely. W^e thus arrive at 
the conception of a surface m the fiuid, at every 
point of which the pressure is the same. Such a 
surface^ is called a surface of equal pressure, and 
one of its essential properties is that it is perpen- 
dicular at evei-y point of it to the resultant force 
there. In the case of fluids at rest under the action 
of gravity these surfaces are also called level- sur- 
faces, and are for all practical purposes essentially 
honzontal planes. A. consideration of these prin- 
ciples l^ds easily to the conclusion that equilibrium 
in a fluid mass cannot exist if the pressures at two 
points at the same level differ, or if the pressures 
are the same at two points at different levels. 
These two conditions are essentially one and the 
same ,* and when they are fulfilled, fluid motion 
must take place (see such articles as Atmosphere, 
Wave, Siphon, and Artesian Wells foi 
f ulustrations of these principles )', 

The discharge of fluids through orifices includes 


a number of very important phenomena, some of 
which we shall discuss in detail. The vessel MAB 
(fig. 1) is provided at D, C, E, a with apertures 



wMcli may be closed when desired. Let the vessel 
he filled with water up to the level MA ; then, if 
the orifice o, which looks vertically upwards, 
opened, a jet of water will be projected up, an<l 
win reach very nearly to the heiglit MA. If it 
were not for fluid friction and the consequent dissi- ^ 
pation of enei'gy the jet would reach the Imight* 
MA. As soon as the orifice o is opened, the water 
surface there being exposed simply to the pressure 
of the atmosphere is under the same pressure as 
the much higher surface MA. Hence a flow takes 
place and will continue to take place until the sur- 
face of the water MA has sunk to the level of the 
water at o. The experiment shows that tlie j(».t is 
projected with a velocity very nearly e<iual to that 
which would be acquired hy a body falling under 
gravity from the level AMT to the level v* This 
velocity is given by the relation where 

is the acceleration due to gravity and h tlio (Uflerencse 
of level mentioned. Similarly, if the orifices at D, 
C, E are opened, the issuing jets will be projected 
with speeds whose squares will be found to be very 
approximately proportional to the difFerences <If 
level between the upper surface M A and the respec- 
tive orifices. This may be proved experiiucutally 
by constructing the orifiices .so that the discharge 
is initially horizontal, and then measuring the 
range, BK or BL, reached by the several jets. xhuH, 
assuming the law just given, commonly called the 
theorem of Torricelli, we may show that the square 
of the range BK is equal to four times the pi’Oiluct 
of the differences in level of the orifice I> l>elow 
A and above B, that is, 4AD ’ DB. Hence if we 
describe a semicircle AGB on AB as a (liaiuet<‘r, 
the horizontal lines DF, CG, EH nujeting thin 
semicircle will be half the horizontal ranges corre- 
sponding to the respective orifices. 

The height of the free water surface aliove the 
orifice from which the water is issuing is techniailly 
called the li&ad. The greater the head the greater 
is the pressure at the level of the orifice, anti the 
more available the water for practical purj.)oseK. 
Part of the head is consumed in ovex*ooming irictLoual 
resistances ; for well-formed simple orifices alK>ut 6^ 
per cent, of the whole head is so expended, Tim 
discharge from any orifice in a given time will 
depend obviously on the size of the orifice and on 
the available head. Experiment shows, however, 
that for sharp-edged orifices in a wall the discharge 
IS distinctly less than the simple theory wouTtl 
indicate. In such c^es the section of tfm jet is 
smaller than the section of the orifices in the ratio 
of about 5 to 8. This is sufficiently explained by 
the convergence of the streamlets in the fluid whicni 
intimately form the jet ; and this convergence con- 
tinues for a little distance beyond the orifice, pro- 
ducing the phenomenon of tbe mna, or 

contracted vein. We have seen how the speed of 
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•efflux is measured by means of the parabolic path 
'Of the jet ; this speed multiplied by the number of 
seconds in a chosen interval of time, and by the 
^effective (unknown) area of the orifice gives the 
whole discharge in that interval. This discharge 
-can be easily measured ; and thus the data are 
complete for finding the effective area of the orifice 
.and comparing it with the real area. By furnishing 
^n orifice with a short mouthpiece of the form of 
the contracted vein, we may regard the smallest 
.cross-section of the mouthpiece as the true orifice. 
In this case the effective area and the real area are 
the same. 

In these simple cases of efflux the energy of efflux 
is wholly explained as being derived from the hydro- 
-static head of water. Tl\e pressure due to this head 
is the weight of a column of water of unit-cross- 
section ana of a height equal to the head. Thus, if 
p is the density of the water, so that pg is the weight 
of unit- volume, the pressure p due to a head 7i is 


pgh. Thus, by Torricelli’s theorem, ~ is half the 

P 

•square of the velocity with which a jet would be 
projected through an orifice made at a place where 
the pressure is p. Hence we may regard this ratio 


as the energy per unit-mass of water due to the 
pressure p. But if the water is in motion with a 
•speed V, its energy per unit-mass is on this account 
ivK If, further, the particular portion of the fluid 
considered is at a height x above a certain arbitrarily 
-chosen level, defined as the level of zero potential 
energy, then its potential energy is gx. The whole 
•energy possessed by the moving fluid is built up of 
these three parts due respectively to pressure, speed, 
.and gravitation, and is given therefore by the 


expression ^ -f- + gx. Now, in the case of a 

-steady frictionless flow along a determinate channel, 
the whole energy possessed oy any unit-mass of the 
fluid must be the same ; for at some time or other 
■eveiy element passes through the positions occupied 
at other times by' other elements in the same stream- 
line, and passes through them under the same 
dynamic conditions. Hence, neglecting the efl'ects 
of friction, we arrive at the conclusion that the 
expression for energy just given is constant along 
any given stream-line. Take, for example, a pipe 
of uniform bore. If the flow is steady the invari- 
-ableness of the cross-sectiof requires the speed at 
every point to be the same. Hence as x diminishes 


p must increase, so that 9^) may remain con- 


For a horizontal j^e x must be constant, 


stant- 

and so of necessity is p. Now suppose the tube to 
be horizontal but of variable section ; then, since x 


is constant, the expression must also be 

constant. But the speed v varies inversely as the 
■section ; hence jo must be gi*eatest where the bore is 
widest and least where the bore is narrowest. In 
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other words, the cross-section and pressure increase 
together and diminish together. A familiar illus- 


tration of this is shown in fig. 2, in which 'water is 
escaping froin a short cylindrical nozzle A. The 
contracted vein occurs at c, so that, the velocity 
being greater there than at the open end of the 
tube, the pressure is less. But the pressure at A is 
the atmospheric pressure ; and, consequently, if a 
tube be led from c to the vessel of water V, the 
water will be pushed up to some point b by the 
excess of the atmospheric pressure over the pres- 
sure at c. 

When the effects due to friction are taken into 
account we see in a general way that the energy, 
instead of remaining constant as we pass along a 
stream-line, will steadily fall off. In the case of a 
uniform pipe this loss of energy will show itself in 
a more rapid falling away in the pressure. For 
instance, in a horizontal pipe of nnifonn bore the 
pressure will steadily diminish as we pass along in 
the direction of the flow. At the open end of the 
pipe ( e, fig. 2) the pressure is that of the atmosphere; 
and this will gradually increase as we pass along 
the pipe against the flow until we come to d, where 
the pressure falls a little short of that due to the 
head of water in the vessel. This may be shown 
experimentally as indicated in the figure, in which 
the small upright tubes inseried in the horizontal 
pipe become filled with water to a certain height. 
In the construction of water- works these and many 
other problems in hydrokinetics receive their 
practical solution. In the motion and flow of 
highly compressible fluids, such as gases, we meet 
with theorems similar to those just discussed for 
liquids. The treatment, however, is necessarily 
more abstmse, and is far from complete if thermo- 
dynamic considerations are left out of account. See 
Gas, Sound, Thermodynamics. 

The hydrokinetic problems connected with the 
motion of solids through fluids have their most 
important applications in questions which concern 
the artilleiyman and the builder of ships and air- 
craft. In the practice of gunnery the law of the 
resistance to projectiles in air has been very fully 
worked out. At very high speeds it is very great 
indeed; and it may be shown that an ordinary- 
sized projectile if dropped from an immense height 
(say 40 miles) could never, under the action of 
gravity alone, attain a speed of 800 feet per second. 
Une great source of loss of energy of a body moving 
through a liquid is the formation of eddies and 
vortices in its wake. These are the direct result 
of tangential stresses acting between contiguous 
portions of the fluid moving with different speeds. 
In virtue of the same tangential stresses the 
motions quickly die away, and the energy, 
such transformations, takes the form of 


Hydro-extractors. See Drying-machines. 
Hydrofluoric Acid. See Fx^uorine. 

Hydrogen ( sym. H ; atonj , wt. l 008 ; Gr. hgddo\ 
* water,* and ge7madj ‘to produce*) is an element- 
ary gas and the lightest substance known. It is 
colourless, odourless, and non-poisonous, although 
as ordinarily prepared it frequently contains traces 
of disagreeably smelling or of poisonous impurities. 
The gas when subjected to moderate pressure at an 
extremely low temperature can be reduced to the 
liquid and solid states. In combination with oxy- 
gen it forms one-ninth part hy weight of water, and 
it is a most important constituent of the tissues of 
animals and plants. It enters into the composi- 
tion of a large number of manufactured substances 
and products used in the arts, medicine, <S:c., as, 
for instance, starch, sugar, vinegar, gutta-percha, 
alcohol, ether, benzene, aniline, indigo, morphia, 
&e. It is not found largely in nature in the free 
or uncombined state, but it does occur in some 
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gaseous enianabions from the earth, as iu the sol- 
fataras of Iceland and in tlie petroleum regions of 
Pennsylvania. Being the lightest gas known, its 
density is often adopted as the standard of com- 
arison for the densities^ of other gases. The 
ensity of atmospheric air compared with that 
of hydrogen as unity is nearly 14-5. As hydrogen 
possesses the lowest atomic weight of all the ele- 
ments, its atomic weight was formerly adopted by 
chemists as unity, and those of the other elements 
were referred to it; but of recent years oxygen, 
with atomic weight =16, has been adopted as 
the standard, since this atomic weight can be 
determined more accurately than that of hydrogen. 
The atomic number of hydrogen is 1. 

Although hydrogen is usually classed amongst 
the non- metallic elements, it is in its chemical 
behaviour more closely related to the metals. It 
combines with oxygen, at a red heat forming water, 
this combination being accompanied by the giving 
out of a ^eat deal of heat. A jet of hydrogen 
burns in air or oxygen with a non-luminous flame, 
which is, however, sufficiently hot to heat to 
whiteness a fine platinum wire held in it. The 
behaviour of hydrogen towards chlorine is ex- 
tremely interesting. The two gases can be mixed 
in equal volumes and preserved without combina- 
tion taking place for an indefinite period if kept 
in the dark, but on exposure to diffused daylight 
combination begins, and its progress depends upon 
the brightness of the light and the duration of the 
exposure. Momentary exposure to direct sunlight 
causes combination to take place with explosive 
violence, and a similar effect is produced by raising 
any portion of the mixture to a red heat. Hydrogen 
as a rule combines with those things with wmch 
the metals in general combine, forming compounds 
which are analogous to those of the metals. Com- 
pounds containing hydrogen and one other element 
are common decomposition products of decaying 
vegetable and animal matters ; as, for instance, 
marsh -gas, ammonia, and sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which contain hydrogen combined with carbon, 
nitrogen, and sulphur respectively. 

The fact that an inflammable gas was evolved 
when dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid interacts 
with iron filings seems first to have been observed 
by Boyle in the middle of the 17th century ; but 
Cavendish (q.v.) in his paper on ‘Factitious Airs,’ 
published in the Transactions of the Eoyal Society 
for 1766, was the first to describe accurately the 
properties of? this gas, and the methods of 
obtaining it, hence he is usually mentioned as its 
discoverer. 

The ordinary methods for preparing and purify- 
ing hydrogen will be found in any elementary 
treatise on chemistry. See Gas; and for sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, see Stjlphub. 

Hydrogenation. See Oils. 

Hydrogen Peroxide (sym. HgOo) is a 
compound of hydrogen and oxygen, containing a 
larger proportion of oxygen than water, the other 
compound of these elements. It was discovered 
in 1818 byTh^nard, and was by him regarded as 
oxidised water as it very readily decomposes, when 
heated, into oxygen and water. The substance, 
when freed from water as completely as possible, 
is a thick transparent liquid, of specific gravity 
1|45, without colour or smell, but possessing a 
bitter taste. It bleaches many vegetable colours, 
and when applied to the tongue or skin produces a 
white spot and gives ilse to considerable pain. Its 
bleaching action and most of its bhemical char- 
acters depend upon its powerfully oxidising pro- 
perties. ^ It is employed, in dilute solution, for the 
restoration of oil-paintings, and in the preparation 
of cosmetics and mouth-washes. 


Hydrograpliyf as a branch of physical geo- 
graphy, deals with the waters of the globe. The- 
hydrogiapher determines by means of observations 
and soundings the outline of coasts and shores, the 
configuration of river-beds, lake-basins, and tlie 
sea-bottom adjacent to coasts, ascertains the posi- 
tion and extent of shoals and rocks and islands, 
investigates the nature and velocity of currents, 
the local tidal phenomena, the changes taking 
place in river-mouths, and the alterations eflected 
in coast -lines by the action of the sea. See 
Chart. 

Hydroid. See Hydrozoa. 
Hydromechanics^ a term sometimes used 
so as to cover what in this work is dealt with at 
Hydrodynamics (q.v.) and Hydrostatics (q.v.), as 
also hydraulics, or the department of engineering 
which deals with the ^plication of liquids ia 
motion to machinery. Efydromeclmnics is some- 
times limited to the latter department alone. On 
the other hand, hydraulics is sometimes made to 
cover hydrodynamics. See Engineering, witii 
articles there cited, and Water, Sewage. 

HydromedussB. See Hydrozoa. 

Hydromely a beverage made of honey and 
water ; fermented, it becomes mead. 

Hydrometei*. an instrument which indi- 
cates, by the deptli to which it sinks in a liquid in 
which it floats, the Specific Density (q.v.) of that 
liquid. 

Hydromys, a genus of water-mice found iu 
Australia, Tasmania, and New (.Juincia, distin- 
guished from all other rodents by the small 
number (#) of molars. They are callecl Be^tvor- 
rats in Tasmania; are nocturnal and very shy;- 
inhabit the hanks of both fresh and salt water, and 
swim well, with the help of partially- webbed hind 
I feet. The largest species is twice the size of a 
common rat. (jne species has the belly white, the 
other yellow. 

Hydropatliy. See Hydrotherapy. 
Hydrophis. See Sea-snake. 

Hydrophobia ( Gr. hydor^ ‘ water,’ and phoJmr 
‘fear ’) is a symptom of a disease known Kabies, 
which may occur iu man and in various aninuvls ; 
but the word hydrophobia is also frequently used 
to denote the disease itself. It has long been 
known that rabies is communicate from one 
animal to another if the saliva of the one is intro- 
duced into the organism of the second ; whether it 
be the case that the first has bit the second, or has 
only licked it on an open sore. The saliva of a 
rabid animal produces no injurious effect if brought 
in contact with the unbroken skin of an animab 
provided it he not excoriated. In civilised coun- 
tries the dog is the animal most frequently affected 
by rabies. In less settled regions the wolf is a 
frequent source of the diseasa 
When a rabid dog bites another animal the 
latter shows no immediate symptoms of disease* 
The wound caused by the teeth of the dog behaves 
like an ordinary wound and may heal After the 
lapse of a certain period (called the incubation 
period), which may vary from nine or ten days to 
several months (cases are known where the time 
has been as long as twenty-six or twenty-eight 
months), but is generally from four to six weeks, 
the animal that was bitten exhibits the special 
symptoms of the disease. In man, tlm first symp- 
tom is usually a cl^nge of character ; he becomes 
melancholy and distrustful. Next, generally at the 
beginning of the case, appears a symptom called 
acrophobia — the smallest breath of wind which 
touches the skin of the face causes its muscles to 
contract. Next comes hydrophobia— if the sufferer 
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is offered anything to drink, his throat contracts, 
and he suffers spasms ot the pharynx* When this 

n toin ajjpears the death of tlie sufferer is at 
j and is certain to occur in two or three 
days. During the interval between the appear- 
ance of the hydrophobic symptoms and death 
the patient lias periods of calm and accesses of 
fury, and also exhibits paralytic symptoms which 
usually commence in the lower limbs. In some 
cases only these paralytic symptoms are present. 

Rabies is therefore communicated by biting from 
one animal to another ; any scratch made by the 
teeth of the affected animal must be treated as an 
infected wound. The animals liable to be affected 
by rabies are very numerous, and comprise almost 
all the mammalia — men, dogs, cats, horses, cattle, 
sheep, wolves, foxes, deer, &c. 

The question of the etiology of rabies has re- 
mained very obscure, and the most contradictory 
opinions were current until M. Pasteur in 1880 set 
himself to study this malady. His labours justify 
the following stateuients. 

' Rabies is a virulent disease, transmissible from 
one animal to another by the inoculation into the 
latter of those various secretions and tissues of the 
affected animal in which the virus dwells. This 
virus consists of a living organism, the nature of 
which is unknown, but its existence can neverthe- 
less not be denied. 

Pasteur studied the distribution of the virus in 
the individuals affected. He observed that the 
virus was found in the nervous system and in 
the saliva, but not in the blood, the lymph, &c. 
Hence, if we inoculate another animal with the 
blood of a rabid beast, the first will remain wholly 
free of any rabid infection. Similarly, rabic viras 
introduced directly into the circulatory system of 
an animal will not produce rabies. But there is a 
sure means of communicating rabies from one animal 
to another— viz. by the introduction under the dura 
mater, on the surface of the brain, of a portion of 
the central nervous system of the rabid animal. By 
this operation one is absolutely certain to com- 
municate rabies to a susceptible animal. In the 
course of his studies Pasteur observed that, in cer- 
tain animals which had been inoculated beneath the 
skin with large quantities of rabic virus, some nob 
only did not take rabies, but became incapable of 
taking it— i.e. they might with impunity be inocu- 
lated even on the surface of the brain with rabic 
virus. This observation was the origin of the dis- 
covery of preventive inoculation, by which, at will, 
an animal can be rendered refractory to rabies. 

The principle of such inoculation is as follows : 
The spinal cord of a rabbit which has died of rabies, 
if preserved in dry air at a temperature of 23“ to 
24“ C. (74“ to 76“ F.), slowly loses its virulence. 
With a spinal cord which has been so preserved 
for fourteen days it is impossible to communicate 
rabies to a raboib or a dog. But this spinal cord 
has nevertheless still a certain power to confer 
immiiniby from the disease — the inoculation of an 
animal with a sufficient quantity of it will render 
it refractory to rabies. At the same time Pasteur 
observed that the freshest spinal marrows, that is 
to say, the most virulent, are those best fitted to 
confer immunity from infection. To render an 
animal refractory to infection the treatment com- 
mences by inoculating it with spinal coi*d fourteen 
days old, then Avith that of thirteen days, and so 
on till spinal matter three days old is reached, two 
days, one day, and even such as is not yet one day 
old. The last may be introduced into the subject 
of experiment Avithout danger, because he is already 
refractory. 

What gives this discovery an enormous value is 
that these preventive inoculations made on an 
animal (e.g. man) early enough after he has been 


bitten prevent rabies from declaring itself. This 
is explicable on the following grounds : The virus 
is deposited by the dog’s bite in a superficial 
wound : there it meets with little nerve-filaments 
in which it is further cultivated, and by means of 
Avliich it ascends, somewhat slowly, to the nervous 
centres. These nerve-centres are the quicker 
affected the nearer to them the bite lias been 
inflicted : hence bites on the head produce rabies 
after a shorter period of incubation than bites 
on the extremities of the body. If there is time 
to render the organism refractory by means of the 
preventiA^e inoculations before the nerve-centres 
are affected the victim is saved. The length of 
the incubation period in man happily thus makes 
it possible by Pastexxr’s method to originate a 
protective immunity before the virus introduced 
in the bite has had time to affect the nervous 
system. In modern practice tiie Pasteur method 
has been modified and simplified by the substitu- 
tion of increasing doses of a rabbit’s cord of moderate 
virulence for doses of constant size of cords of 
increasing virulence. 

All attempts by the ordinary methods of bacteri- 
ology having failed to isolate any organisms from 
the infective nervous system of r^id animals, 
much speculation has taken place as to the nature 
of the hydrophobic virus. Similar failure has 
attended the investigation of other undoubtedly 
infective diseases, e.g. smallpox, yellow fever, 
South African horse -sickness, foot-and-mouth 
disease. In all of these cases, however, if the 
virus be forced through a block of unglazed earthen- 
Avare, the pores of which are sufficiently small to 
keep back all objects recognisable by the most 
powerful ordinary microscope (i.e. less than one- 
two hundred and fifty thousandth of an inch ), the 
fluid passing through is still capable of reproducing 
the disease when injected into a suitable animal. 
That the filtrate contains a living organism capable 
of multiplication, and not a very powerful soluble 
oison (as in the case of Diphtheria, q.v.) is shoAvn 
y the fact that if— talcing the case of rabies, Avhicli 
we are considering— the brain of the infected animal 
be bruised up in salt solution and again filtered, 
the filtered fluid again produces the disease, and 
this procedure may he repeated indefinitely with 
the same results. If the first filtered virus had 
contained only a non-living poison this Avould, by 
the repeated passages, become so diluted that it 
Avould be incapable of producing any effect. The 
hypothesis at present held to account for these 
facts is that there exist living organisms which, 
at any rate in one stage of their development, pe 
excessively small, and the diseases with which 
they are associated are said to be caused by ultra- 
microscopic or filterable viruses. The reservation 
stated is necessary in the case of hydrophobia, as 
in this'disease there have been observed m certain 
cells in the brain small round objects which, 
according to some, are another stage in the develop- 
ment of the causal organism. Tliese have been 
called, after the discoverer, Negri bodies ; and as, 
Avhatever be their true nature, they have never 
been recorded in any other disease, the demonstra- 
tion of their presence is at present relied on as 
showing that the animal has suffered from hydro- 
phobia. 

What ought to be done when any one is bitten 
by a mad dog is this. The wound made by the 
dog’s teeth should he deeply cauterised as soon 
as possible, so that if possible the virus may be 
destroyed before it has begun to cultivate itself in 
the nervous system. Then, if the animal which 
inflicted the bite is mad, the victim should as 
quickly as possible be subjected to the Fasteur 
inoculation treatment. Bites on the head are more 
serious than bites on the limbs, inasmuch as there 
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is a shorter distance to be traversed ere the nerve- 
centres are reached, and all the more prompti- 
tude should be exercised in commencing the 
treatment. 

How can one make sure that the biting dog is 
mad? Careful notes should be made regarding the 
condition of the dog during the previous few days. 
The course of the disease in this animal is some- 
what as follows : The animal will change its 
character, will often cease to eat, will bite every- 
thing within its reach, and will sometimes show 
signs of paralysis, its hindquarters and its lower 
jaw being first attacked. In such cases the animal 
will inevitably die in from three to four days, or at 
most in eight days. A post-mortem examination 
will show the stomach empty of food, and con- 
taining on the contrary foreign substances such as 
bits of wood, stones, straw, &c. The most certain 
way of discovering if a dog has been mad is to 
introduce a portion of its medulla under the_ dura 
mater of a rabbit. The rabbit will inevitably 
become rabid if the dog was rabid, but this will 
not take place bill after fifteen or eighteen days. 
If this procedure is adopted in the case of a dog 
which has bitten a man, valuable time, which ought 
to be taken advantage of for the treatment of the 
patient, is lost. What ought to be done is to kill 
the animal, preferably by shooting through the 
heart ; to cut off its head, and send this packed in 
ice to a bacteriological laboratory^ in order that the 
brain may be examined for Negri bodies. In this 
way a diagnosis can be establi^ed in a few hours, 
and advice as to the proper treatment can be given. 

When we look back on Pasteur’s discoveries re- 
garding hydrophobia in the light of the progress of 
Knowledge since they were made, the genius of the 
discoverer shines out even more brillianSy than when 
it astonished the science of the period. Working at 
a time when only one disease — anthrax — had been 
actually proved to be due to a living organism, 
and dealing with a malady whose cause is even 
yet undetermined, he boldly plunged into the un- 
known, and emerged with solid facts which, if 
knowledge had progressed by the slow process of 
logical induction, might not yet have been attained. 
There is little wonder that at the time of Pasteur’s 
discoveries their novelty aroused criticism, much 
of which has_ now lost its point in the light of 
knowledge since obtained. Several objections 
have, however, still to be met. One of these is 
concerned ^ with whether Pasteuiian inoculation 
has diminished the mortality after bites by rabid 
animals. While^ the mortality from this disease in 
untreated cases is difficult to arrive at, there is a 
statistical basis for stating that it amounts to 16 
per cent. ^ Now for the ten years, 1886-95, the 
mortality in cases treated by inoculation was 0*48 
per cent. This figure has been objected to on the 
ground that many cases have been treated where 
there was no evidence that the dogs biting the 
patients were really mad. A perusal of any of 
the returns periodically published by the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris shows this ejection to be ground- 
less. The cases treated are^lassified into three 
roups — ( 1 ) those where, by inoculation, the biting 
og has been proved to be mad ; (2) those in -which 
a qualified veterinary surgeon has pronounced the 
dog to be mad; (3) all other cases. To take the 
first group only, from 1886 to 1897, 1759 cases were 
treated, with a mortality of IT per cent. Another 
objection has been raised that in certain cases 
inoculation of persons not bitten by mad dogs has 
caused infection with rabies. While such an un- 
fortunate occurrence cannot be excluded, its raritv 
is to be set ^against the undoubted benefit whicli 
has accrued in the thousands of cases where death 
has been prevented by inoculation. On the whole 
question, the finding of a committee of experts 


which reported to parliament in 1887 still repre- 
sents the considered conclusion of science on the 
i subject. That finding was expressed as follows : 
‘ It may, hence, be deemed certain that M. Pasteur 
has discovered a method of protection from rabies 
comparable with that which vaccination afi’ords 
against infection with smallpox.’ 

‘ Pasteur Institutes ’ for the treatment of patients 
have come into existence all over the world. The 
parent organisation is in Paris, and it is to this 
that British patients are usually sent, Imt the 
provision of means of treatment is now recognised 
as a duty of the public health service in all civi- 
lised countries. In Britain it has hitherto not 
been necessary to make special provision. The 
insular position of the country made it pos.sible 
between 1895 and 1900 to stamp out rabies among 
dogs completely by means of efficient quarantine 
regulations and a rigoi*ous muzzling order. The 
country was free of the disease till 1919, when it 
reappeared, undoubtedly in consequence of the 
enormous traffic with the Continent consequent on 
the war. There is no reason to anticipate that this 
recrudescence was other than a passing incident. 

Hydrophyllaceae, a natural order of sym- 
petalous dicotyledons, herbs and bushes, containing 
about 230 known species, natives chielly of the 
colder parts of America. Some «are favourite 
ornaments of flower-borders, particularly differ(‘.iit 
species ofNemophila (q.v.). PkaccHaUmarctifaUa 
has been introdneed in Europe as an excel l(‘nb 
lant for agriculture ; Wigmima enrammua^ with 
uge leaves, is planted a good deal in southern 
gardens, and the species of Hydrophyllum furnish 
leaves that ai-e eaten like spinach <u’ salacl 
( ‘ Shawnee Salad ’ in Colorado), 

Hydrophytes* See AqiTatic Plants, Eco- 
logy. 

Hydroplane# a name best rt‘Herved for a 
skimming boat which cannot leave the water, and 
sometimes given to what is better termed a ‘ water- 
plane,’ a sea-going aeroplane. 

Hydropteridese* See WAXEB-yKENS. 

Hydrostatics treats of the equilibritim of 
liquids, and of their pressures on the walls oi 
vessels containing them. It is a purely dynamh*. 
science, and concerns itself virtually with only two 
of the many physical properties of liquids, ^rhesc 
are density and mobility. In virtue of the latter 
property, a liquid has no tendency to conserve its 
shape, so that if a distorting force acts on it it 
yields without any tendency to recover. It has 
no Elasticity (q.v.) of form. Viscosity (q.v.) may 
retard the rate at which the distorting force tak<»H 
effect ; but a liquid will continue to change form 
so long as there is a force acting on it which i« not 
balanced by a perfect reaction. Thus, in hytlro- 
static problems, nothing of the nature of a distort- 
ing force is taken into consideration. All pressures 
acting on portions of the liquid must therefore be 
perpendicular to the surfaces ou which they act ; 
and equilibrium requires equality of pressure in all 
directions at any point. 

The fundamental property may be thus stated : 
When a pressure is exerted on any part of the 
boundary of a liquid at rest, that pressure is 
transmitted uudiminishecl to all parts of the 
mass and in all directions. Most of tlie other 
propositions of hydrostatics are only different 
forms or direct consequences of this truth, which 
may be proved experimentally. Suppose a dose 
box B to be filled: with water, and to have in- 
serted into the upper cover a tube a, with olosdy- 
fitting plug or piston, 1 square inch in area. If the 
piston a is now pressed down upon the water with 
a force equal to a pound weight, the water, t)eing 
unable to escape, will react upon the piston with 
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the same force ; but it obviously will not press 
more against a than against any other part of the 
box, therefore every square inch of the interior 
surface of the box is 
pressed outward with 
the force of a pound. 
If, then, tlieie is an- 
other tube inserted in 
any part of the box 
with a plug of the same 
area, as at h, it will 
require a force of a 
pound to keep this plug 
in its place. (We leave 
at present the pressure upon b 
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out%f account 
arising from the wdght of the water in the box 
above it— i.e. we neglect gravity and consider only 
the pressure propagated by the forcing down of 
the plug a,) However many plugs of the same 
size there may be, each will be pressed out with 
the same force of a pound ; and if there be a large 
plug of four times the area, as at c, it will be 
pressed out with a force of four pounds. We have 
only, then, to enlarge the area of the piston c to 
obtain any multiplication of the force exerted at a. 
If the area of c is 1000 square inches, that of a 
being 1 square inch, a pressure of one pound on a 
becomes a pressure of 1000 pounds on c ; and if we 
make the pressure on a one ton, that on cwill 
be 1000 tons. This seemingly wonderful multi- 
plication of power has received the name of the 
hydrostatic paradox. It is, however, nothing more 
than what takes place in the lever, when one pound 
on the long arm is made to balance 100 pounds on 
the short arm. 

If the pressure auppQsed to be exerted on the piston 
a arise from a pound of water 
poured into the tube above 
it, it will continue the same 
though the piston be removed. 

The pound of water in the 
tube IS then pressing with its 
whole weight on every square 
inch of the inner surface of 
the box — downwards, side- 

wise, and upwards. The ap- 
paratus called the h/ydrostatic 
bellows acts on this principle 
(see fig. 2). It consists of two 
stout circular hoards connected 
together by leather in the 
manner of a bellows, B. The 
tube A is connected with the 
interior ; and a person stand- 
ing on the upper hoard, and 
pouring water into the tube, may lift himself up. 
If the area of the upper board is 1000 times that of 
the tube, an ounce of water in the tube will sup- 
port 1000 ounces at W. It is on the same principle 
that the Hydraulic Press .(q.v.) depends. 

(1) Eqmlihrivm of Liquids. — ^After this explana- 
tion of the fundamental properties of liquids it 
may be enough to state the two conditions of fluid 
equilibrium which directly flow from it. ( 1 ) Every 
particle of the liquid must be solicited by equal 
and contrary pressures in every direction; other- 
wise there would he a tendency to motion, and 
therefore motion because of the liquid property of 
mobility. (2) The upper pai-ticles at the fi-ee 
liquid surface must form a surface perpendicular 
to the impressed force. The truth of this is 
experimentally demonstrated by the horizontality 
of the surface of a liquid at rest under gravity. 
Jt can be shown to oe ' a consequence of tne 
primary property of ‘ pressing equally in all direc- 
tions,* for let da and ch be vertical lines, or lines 
in the direction of gravity ; and ah a plane at right 
angles to that direction, or horizontal. A partusle 



of the liquid at a is pressed by the column of' 
particles above it from a to d; and the like is the 
I case at b. Now, since the liquid is at rest, these 
[ pressures must he equal ; for if the pressure at 6, 
for instance, were greater than at a, there Avould 
be a flow of the water from a towards b. It follows. 

! that the line ad is eqiqil to be, 

\ and hence that dc is parallel to 
ah, and therefore horizontal. 

The same might he proved of 
any two points in the surface ; 
therefore the whole is in the 
same horizontal plane. 

(2) Fressiire (^Liquids o)i 

Smfaces. — The general pro- 
position on this point may be 
stated thus : The pressure of 
a liquid on any surface im- 
mersed in it is equal to the 
weight of a column of the Eig. 3. 

liquid whose base is the sur- 
face pressed, and whose height is the perpendicular 
depth of the centre of gravity of the surface below 
the surface of the liquid (see Centre of Pressure). 
The pressure thus exerted is independent of the- 
shape or size of the vessel or cavity containing the 
liquid. 

(3) Buoyancy and Flotation. — As a consequence* 
of the proposition regarding the pressure of liquids- 
on surfaces it can be shown that when a solid tody 
is immersed in a liquid its loss of weight is equal 
to the weight of the displaced liquid— i.e. to the^ 
weight of an equal bulk^ of liquid. Thus, if a 
cubic foot of the liquid weighs the same as a cubic 
foot of the solid, the solid will appear to have 
lost all its weight, and will remain in the liquid 
wherever it is put; if a cubic foot of the liquid 
weighs less than a cubic foot of the solid, the solid 
will appear to lose part of its weight, and will 

, sink ; but if a cubic foot of the liquid weighs more- 
than a cubic foot of the solid, the immersed solid 
will not only lose all its weight, but will appear to- 
be dominated by a negative weight, being urged 
upwards to the surface of the liquid by a force 
equal to the diiFerence of the weights of the dis- 
placed liquid and the solid. In this last case the 
solid will rise until it swims or floats on the surface 
of the liquid, the amount of solid immersed in this 
final state of equilibrium being 
determined by the obvious principle 
that a floating body must be 
buoyed up by a force equal to its 
own weight. Here again, then, 
the solid seems to lose all its 
weight, which loss must be simply 
the weight of the displaced water. 
Thus in fig. 4, where AB represents- 
a floating solid, the water displaced 
by the immersed part B is equal in weight to the 
whole solid. 

As the buoyancy of a body thus depends on the- 
relation between its weight and the weight of an 
equal bulk of tlie liquid, the same body will be 
more or less buoyant, according to the density of 
the liquid in which it is immersed. A piece of 
wood that sinks a foot in water may sink bare^ 
an inch in mercury. Mercury buoys up even lead. 
Also a body which would sink of itself is buoyed 
up by attaching to it a lighter body ; the bulk i& 
thus increased without propoiiJicnally increasing 
the weight. This is the principle of life-preservers 
of all kinds. The heaviest substances may be- 
made to float by shaping them so as to make them 
displace a volume of water greater than the hulk 
of their own solid substance immersed. A flat 
plate of iron sinks ; the same plate, made concave 
like a cup or boat, floats. It maybe noted that, 
the buoyant property of liquids is independent oh 
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their depth or expanse, if there he only enough to 
surround the object. A few pounds of water might 
be made to hear up a body of a ton weight ; a sMp 
floats as high in a small dock as in the ocean. 

(4) StaUlity of Floating Bodies . — Conceive ahd 
(fig. 5) to be a portion of a liquid turned solid, 



Fig 5. 

but unchanged in bulk ; it will evidently remain 
at rest, as if it were still liquid. Its weight may 
be represented^ by the force eg, acting through its 
centre of gravity c ; hut that force is balanced by 
the upward pressure of the water on the different 
parts of the under surface ; therefore, the resultant 
of all these elementary f)ressures must be a force, 
cs, exactly equal and opposite to eg, and acting 
through the same point c, otherwise the body 
would not be^ at rest. Now, whatever other body 
of the same size and shape we suppose substituted 
for the mass of solid water ahd, the supporting 
pressure or buoyancy of the water around it must 
be the same ; hence we conclude that when a body 
m immersed in a liquid the buoyant pressure is a 
force equal to the weight of the liquid displaced, 
and acting in the vertical line through the centre of 
gravity oi the space from which the liquid is dis- 
placed. This point may be called the centre of 
buoyancy. '' 

, may suppose that the space aibd is occupied 
by the immersed part of a floating body mhd hs 
5). The supporting force, cb, is still the 
same as in the foimer case, and acts 
through c, the centre of giuvity of the 
displaced water ; the weight of the body 
must also be the same ; but its point of 
application is nowc', the centre of gravity 
of the whole body. When the body is 
floating at rest or in a state of equili- 
bnum, this point must evidently be in 
the same vertical line with c; for if the 
two forces were in the position of cs, c'g (fig. 6), 
they would tend to make the body roll over. The 
^e passmg through the centre of giavity of a 
floating body and the centre of gravity of the dis- 
placed water is called the axis of flotation. 

A floating body is said to be in stable eqtdli- 
a, slight displacement, it 
ongmal position. The condi- 
tions of stability will he understood from the 
accompanying figures. Fig. 7 represents a body 
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Fig. 6. 



axis of flotation, which is of course vertical. In 
fig. 8 the same body is represented as pushed or 
drawn slightly from the perpendicular. The shape 
of the immersed portion being now altered, the 
centre of buoyancy is no longer in the axis of 
figure, but to one side, as at B. Now, it is 
evident, that if the line of direction of the upward 
pressure— i.e. a vertical line through B — meets the 
axis above the centre of gravity, as at M, the 
tendency of the two forces is to bnng the axis into 
its original position, and in that case the equili- 
brium of the body is stable. But if BjM meet the 
axis below G, the tendency is to bring the axis 
further and further from the vertical, until^tlic 
body get into some new position of e(|uilil)rium. 
There is still another case ; the line of support or 
buoyancy may meet the axis in G, and then the 
two forces counteract one another, and the body 
remains in anjr position in which it is jmt ; the 
body is then said to he in neutral equilibrium. In 
a floating cylinder of Avood, for instance, B is 
always right under G, in whatever way the cylinder 
is turned. When the angles through which a float- 
ing body is made to roll are small the i)oint M is 
nearly constant. It is called the mciaenitre ; and 
its position may be calculated for a body of given 
weight and dimensions. In the construction and 
lading of ships it is an object to have the centre 
of gravity as low as possible, in order that it may 
be always below the metacentre. AMtli this view, 
heavy materials, in the shape of ballast, are placed 
in the bottom, and the heaviest }»ortions of the 
cargo are stowed low in the hold. 

Hydrotherapy, or Hydrotiieuavkutics, is 
the system of treating disease by means of the 
various water applications which are almost in- 
separably associated with thermotherai)y under tlie 
joint description, balneology. The word hydropathy 
m a popular one used almost exclusively by the laity. 
The term hydrotherapjr is applied to the use of 
plain water as distinguished from the external or 
internal adrninistration of the me<licinal waters 
found at various spas. ''Hie water is not use<l for 
that it contains any saline ingre<Uents 
of therapeutic value, but merely because it is what 
IS termed a flexible medium for applying heat 
and cold. Needless to say, water is a very ancient 
remedy. ^ Hippocrates most of all was a great 
believer in its virtues, as well as (ialen, Gelmm, 
g otheiB, In the middle ages I^aulus 

c Alexander of Tralles were exponents 

of Its uses. Dr James Cunie of Biveipool was tlm 
nrst to use cold water to any extent in fevers. 
Gurrie carried out a series of experiments, ami 
IRblished a treatise on his findings (Medical 
ijTwrfo 1798), which was translated into German, 
and led to much comment and controversy. Water 
treatment has ever been one of the battle-grounds 
of medicine, and this has often been <lue to pre- 
judice aroused by the fact that many of the pioneers 
were laymen who made up in enthnsiasin, some- 
times misdirected, for their lack of anatomical and 
knowledge. Prominent among these 
a Silesian farmer, who at 
Grafenberg m the first few years of the I9fch century 
made a big stir by his enthusiastic use of \vatei% 

mpfJoT w’ of ills, surgical and 

medical. He started his work on animals, md then, 
having sustained an injury to his chest, involving 
fracture of one or more ribs, he made use of 
accelerating, in his own opinion 
cure. He soon acquired a lai^e 
chenme, drst among his neighhouil and fellow- 
but afterwards among all classes of society; 

church dignitariel 
Making all allowance for the exaggemtiou of 

novelty of Ste remedy, 
nd the flight of time, one cannot but conclude 
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that he met with considerable success, and must 
have been a man of parts and much ingenuity. 
Doubtless it was not all due to the external use 
‘Of water, but rather to its substitution for strong 
drink, so much abused at that period, and to the 
ordering of a rigidly plain dietary and plenty of 
walking exercise for people who were as a rule 
idle and self-indulgent. His ignorance of ordinary 
medical lore was about as complete as it could be 
-even in those days, but the experience of handling 
many invalids, real or imaginary, seems to have 
enabled him to build up rough working hypotheses 
and a pathological theory of the humoral type. He 
oanie to the conclusion that the blood in disease got 
full of some abnormal constituent which he believed 
to be acid, and the way to get rid of it was to 
wash the patient or douche him freely, make him 
-drink much water, and even blister him with con- 
tinuous ajjplications of wet compresses. This last 
was what is known as the crisis treatment. It was 
-employed at Matlock until well on in the 1890’s. 
It was certainly a form of counter-irritation, but 
the rash or eczema produced was probably due to 
germ infection in a moist warm medium, causing 
•a dermatitis locally — that is, an inflammation of 
the skin which might even suppurate. The pus, 
if it appeared, Priessnitz looked upon as * oad 
humour,’ and the case would be consicfered a severe 
one. The theory was quite unsound, the treatment 
painful, and to be condemned. 

Captain Claridge, one of Priessnitz’s ‘ cures,* "was 
practically the pioneer of the cold-water treatment 
in England. He was a gentleman of good family, 
hailing from Warwickshire, and a martyr to rheu- 
matism. It was with considerable diffidence, while 
travelling on the Continent, that he entrusted him- 
self to the drastic treatment of Priessnitz. But 
the result was so remarkable in his case that he 
expressed the opinion that ‘Priessnitz must be 
acting under divine inspiration.* How drastic it 
was may be judged by the following daily time- 
table: A blanket -pack lasting an hour at 4 
A.M., leading to profuse perspiration which was 
encouraged in every possible way, followed by 
a three -minute cold plunge-bath. Breakfast of 
milk, bread, and fruit followed. At 10 a.m. a 
cold douche of four minutes was given, followed 
by foot and sitz baths; at 4 P.M. another cold 
douche; more foot and sitz baths; and bed at 
9.30 with legs swathed in cold-water bandages. 
In three months walks amounting to 1000 miles 
were taken. Returning to England, Claridge pub- 
lished his hook, which attracted great attention, 
and a host of lay and medical imitators of Priessnitz 
sprang up, who squabbled with one another on 
technical points, threw much abuse at the medical 
profession, then chiefly engaged in administering 
large doses of calomel and Weeding, who in turn 
roundly abused and decried the water-curers as 
cranks and fanatics. 

Out of the bigotry and turmoil of these years 
good has undoubtedly materialised, and our modem 
hydrotherapy became established as a valuable 
means of treating disease. Hydrotherapy was 
popularised in England about 1842 by the treatise 
of Dr Gully of Malvern; and it was placed on a 
reliable working basis largely through the efforts 
of Ernst Brand of Stettin (1827-97) and of Wil- 
helm Winternitzof Vienna (1835-1905), who wrote 
a well-known modern treatise on the subject. This 
method of treatment is now extended to the reduc- 
tion of high temperature in fevers, the guieting of 
mental excitement in insanity, the relief of pain 
in rheumatism, and many other conditions. Hydro- 
therapy at the present day includes not only the 
use of baths at various temperatures, but numerous 
forms of douche, and spray, hot and [cold, and of 
‘packs,* in which the patient lies wrapped in a 


sheet or blanket- wrung out of hot or cold water. 
Peat, mud, and other solids are often added to the 
water ; and niassage and gymnastic exercises enter 
very largely into combination with the hydrothera- 
peutic measures. Further, the use of hot water 
has to some extent been displaced by various forms 
of electric and hot-air apparatus, which effect the 
treatment by dry heat. 

The various technical descriptions of water appli- 
cations are to he found under Baths, 

Hydro tll0ra.X (derived from hyclor, ‘water,’ 
and thoraoi, ‘the chest*) is the term applied to 
dropsical collections in the pleura. See Deopsy, 
Pleurisy. 


Hydrozoai a class of Ccelentera, or Stinging- 
Animals, including zoophytes or hy droid colonies, 
medusoids, or swimming-bells, and Siphonophores, 
like the Portuguese Man-of- War {Physalia ). Some 
authorities include 
the true jelly- 
fishes, or Scypho- 
medusjB, along 
with the Hydro- 
zoa, and they use 
the term Hydro- 
medusse with the 
same connotation 
as is given in 
this article to 
Hydrozoa. The 
class exhibits two 
types of animal 
form, reducible to 
a common plan, 
namely, the cy- 
lindrical sedentary 


polypoid type, and 
the free - swim- 



a, S2/ucorj/Jie /nciewejis (reduced); &, 
branch ofsaine(magnitied); c, Sarsia, 
IMedusa of same, shortly after libera- 
tion. (After Allman.) 


ming medusoid 
type; and these 
are often com- 
bined in one life- 
history— a phenomenon known as Alternatioh of 
Generations ( q. v. ). In these cases, an asexual vege- 
tative hydroid colony buds off sexual free-swimming 
medusoids, which produce eggs and sperms; and 
the fertilised ova develop into free -swimming 
larvse, which settle down as polyps and produce a 
colony by budding. The Hydrozoon polyp differs 
greatly from the Anthozoon polyp — e.,g. of sea- 
anemone and dead-men*s fingers— e.g. in the absence 
of an intitrned ectodermic gullet, and of internal 
partitions or mesenteries. The Hydrozoon Medusoid 
differs greatly from the Scyphozoon Medusa — e.g. 
in the absence of a velum around the margin, of 
an inturned ectodermic gullet, and of special diges- 
tive filaments. The chief divisions of the Hydrozoa 
are: (a) theTubuIarian, Campanularian,Sertularian, 
Plumularian, and other zoophytes, many of which 
have their associated medusoids (Anthomedusse 
and Leptomedusse) ; (6) the very calc^ireous Mille- 
pore ‘corals* or Hydrocorallinae, some of which 
bud off medusoids; (c) the permanent medusoids 
(Trachymedus 5 e), which produce medusoids again, 
and are often like miniature jelly-fishes; and {d) 
the free-swimming Smhonophora— colonies of modi- 
fied medusoid and polypoid individuals. It is prob- 
able that the extinct Graptolites were Hydrozoa. * 

See Allman, Monograph ofCh/mnollastic Mydroids (Kay 
Society, 1871-72); Hincks, British Hydroid Zoophytes 
(1868); Hickson, ‘Ccelentera’ {Cambridge Hatural 
History, voL i. 1906); Fowler, ‘ Hydrozoa ’ (Lankester’s 
Treatise on Zoology, 1900); and the articles Oobal, 
Htlba, Jhllt-fish, Polyp. 

Hy^reSf a town of Provence, in the French 
department of Var, on a southern hill -slope, 
crowued by a ruined castle, 3 miles from 
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Mediterranean, and 11 E. of Toulon. Embosomed 
in palm-groves and orange-orchards, it is celebrated 
for the beauty of its situation and its mild, dry 
climate, and has therefore grown in favour as an 
invalid resort between October and May. An 
English church was built in 1884; and since 1875 
great improvements have been carried out in 
arainage, water-works, boulevards, &:c. Massillon 
was a native. Pop. 17,500. Near the coast lie the 
wooded lies d’H^res or d’Or (anc. Stc&chades). 
Here the heat of the climate is tempered by the 
sea-breezes, and the season seems an eternal spring. 

Hyeto^aphy. SeeKAiN. 

Hygieia^ in classical mythology the goddess of 
Health, was the daughter of Asklepios ( .^Esculapius). 
She was worshipped at Athens, Corinth, Argos, 
and other important cities, and in works of art is 
usually represented as a virM with a snake, the 
symbol of health, which drinks from a cup held in 
her hand. 

Hygiene is a general name for the study of 
the conditions and methods of promoting heaUh 
and of preventing disease. Broadly, the term is 
now synonymous with preventive medicine. It 
deals not only with the health effects of weather, 
climate, air, soil, water, foods, beverages, clothing, 
exercise, occupations, housing, overcrowding, ac- 
cumulafeions of refuse, and the like, but also with 
the wide field of directly preventable diseases : the 
infectious diseases, the diseases incident to special 
trades— e.g. dust diseases, chronic arsenical or phos- 
phorus poisoning, lead poisoning, and others. 

To fulfil the two objects of the promotion of 
health and the prevention of disease it has been 
found necessary, in the course of social evolution, 
to create elaborate public health statutes regulat- 
ing practically every phase of the communal life, 
from the selection of a house site to the medical 
treatment of individual persons. This evolution is 
the primary difference between the ancient world 
and the modern. In Greece and in Rome, civic 
organisation compelled attention to certain primary 
conditions of health in the city — namely, water- 
supplies and protection from the effects of accumu- 
lations of human filth, the sanitation of camps, 
and, on the positive side, promotion of athletic 
training. The place given to athletic training in 
Greece remains an inspiration to the modern world. 
In Rome, much attention was given to sewerage 
and water-supply. The Cloaca Maxima, though 
primitive in structure, and the water aqueducts 
across the Campagna, survive in part to this day 
as evidence of the Roman appreciation of at least 
two cardinal conditions of communal health- But 
in the ancient world there is little to show that 
the civic energies were definitely and systematically 
applied to the prevention of disease. No doubt 
the magnificent baths of Rome Were a great factor 
in the individual health of the citizens ; but neither 
in Greece nor in Rome was there any serious 
science devoted to the prevention, by drainage 
or otherwise, of diseases like malaria. Indeed, it 
has been maintained that one chief factor in the 
decay of ancient Greece was the deterioration in- 
duced by malaria in the successive generations of 
people. Through tiie middle ages, pandemics of 
typhus and plague, not to speak of cholera, com- 
.pelled European countries to some efforts at pre- 
vention ; hut, naturally, in the absence of effective 
science, those efforts remained unfruitful. In 
^udying a book like Hirsch’s Geographical and 
mstorical Pathology, one is saddened with the 
weary stoy of failure after failure to master the 
g^at epidemics. But, apart from a few systematic 
efforts at prevention of infection, public health in 
is, a systematised common 
effort first to study the nature of disease and then 


to prevent it, may fairly be regarded as the work, 
of the 19th century. In the late Dr J. B. Russell’s^ 
Evohttion of the Public Health Function in Glasgouf 
it is shown how, from one insane panic to another, 
the city finally set itself towards the middle of the 
century to improve its water-supply, to eradicate 
its filthy slums, to prevent typhus by attending 
to sanitation in the inter-epidemic periods, to dis- 
sociate the infections both from f*eneral disease Jind 
from one another, to provide adequate isolation 
hospitals, to attend to the food-supply, to wage 
steady war on overcrowding, and to consider the 
fundamental problem of the le- housing of tlie^ 
people. 

Almost every large city repeats Glasgow’s history. 
But we may now say that the medical schools, the- 
municipalities, the county governing authorities, 
the education authorities, and the general public 
have become conscious of the fact that, to prevent 
disease and to promote health, highly elaborated 
and specialised administration is essential. This 
lesson the Great War drove home even on the 
business world. The careful reports issued by the 
Committee on the Health of Munition W orkers show 
to what an enormous extent output can be guided 
and increased by detailed attention to the liealth 
conditions of the factories and the personal health 
of the workers. These reports of the greatest 
industrial experiment in histoiy confirm all the* 
contentions of the pleaders for greater control of 
industrial hygiene, which already is very minutely 
regulated. Supplementary facts even more striking 
are to be found in the report by the Ministry of 
National Service on the physical examination of 
men of military age by the national service medical 
boards. The one report shows how, by carc^ful at- 
tention to the welfare of the workers— their hours 
of labour, their food, their fatigue, their housing— 
the standard of health and outi>ut may bo kept- 
up ; the other report shows how, under the present 
conditions of industry, the unfitness of individuals 
may be such as to justify the following statement : 
‘The presence of such dwarfed and ill-developed 
creatures can be attributed only to the conditions 
of life created by our industrial development, and be* 
reckoned without fear of contradiction as eminently 
calculated to cause racial deterioration and to glvV 
eveiy opportunity to the ravages of disease,’ This 
serious deliverance by a body oji skilled medical 
men rests on returns of examination and re- 
pamination of at least 2,400,000 men conducted 
in the peiiod from November 1917 to October 1018. 
The details of this gigantic medical inspection con- 
stitute a veiy serious comment on the inadequacy 
of the present methods of preventive and curative 
medicine. Other countries show similar figures. 
But our own facts show how far this country must 
travel before -w'e can realise the best conditions for 
promoting health and preventing disease. 

Let us now give a few illustrations of the 
methods of hygiene or preventive medicine. 
Meteorology and -^Climate iletermiwes, 

to a certain extent, the incidence of disease. Inr 
warm climates the prevailing communicable dis- 
eases are such as these : malaria, dysentery, chol- 
era, enteric fever, yellow fever, plague; the other 
diseases include heat apoplexy and the like. But 
all diseases are modified in very warm climates. 
Conversely, the communicable diseases are less 
common in cold climates, say those between 
mtitude and the poles. ^ The greatest relative 
freedom from diseases is found in temperate 
climates, say those ranging from 35^ to 55** of 
latitude. Yellow fever is a typical illustration of 
peases that cannot live except in warm climates. 
The centres where it occurs lie between 40" K. and^ 
40 S. latitude, where ‘the main isotheim is not 
beloAv 26® C. (78*8® E.).^ But the disease may go- 
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beyond this limit in the hot seasons. It also 
illustrates another important point — namely, the 
work of insects in spreading disease. A certain 
mosquito {Stegomyia fasciata) sucks the blood of a 
yellow fever patient, say, within the first three 
days of sickness ; if, after about twelve days, but 
not earlier, this mosquito bites another person, it 
may convey the disease. Apparently, this is now 
recognised as the sole method by which yellow 
fever is spread. In the making of the Panama 
Canal the chief obstacle was yellow fever. Acting 
on the knowledge that the disease was spread by 
a special mosquito, the American medical service 
instituted anti- mosquito campaigns all over the 
zone, and, as a result, ‘ the number of cases of yellow 
fever was reduced so rapidly that within five years 
the disease had completely disappeared from this 
region. ’ Similar methods are now applied for the 
prevention of malaria, sleeping sickness, and other 
tropical diseases. 

(jlimate has long been exploited in the treatment 
of disease, particularly tuberculosis. Recent in- 
vestigations show that the value of climate as a 
factor in treatment depends, like the value of open 
air and ventilation generally, on the relation 
between the heat production in the body and the 
cooling power of the surrounding medium. It is 
on this relationship that the efiects of climate on 
fundamental metabolism primarily depend. By 
careful selection of locality, a patient may find a 
suitable climate without necessarily leaving the 
British Islands. But, no doubt, many diseases are 
favourably affected by residence in dry climates 
like certain parts of Egypt, or high altitudes like 
certain areas of Switzerland, As affecting the 
whole communities, the use of a change of climate 
is necessarily restricted. 

Water-supply , — Centuries of study have shown 
that, on the large scale, water-supplies can be made 
safe by special forms of treatment. In earlier days 
great epidemics of typhoid fever and other intestinal 
troubles sprang from impure water. One of the 
greatest strides in sanitation was taken when the 
great cities decided to go to the unpolluted lochs 
and rivers for their water. With rare exceptions, 
all the large cities of Britain are now provided 
from reasonably clean rivers ; but in many cases 
still, the water is taken from rivers polluted by the 
sewage of cities and rural areas. But by scientific, 
slow filtration with sand, ninety to a hundred 
per cent, of infective bacteria can be removed. 
Where filtration on the large scale is difficult, 
water may be treated by the addition of excess 
lime, or may be chlorinated by small quantities of 
hypochlorite of lime. In both cases the result is 
practically sterilisation. The defect of chlorination 
is that it tends to spoil the taste of the water. It 
is now accepted that the best water-supply is water 
from an upland unpolluted source, stored for a 
period of, say, one month, and filtered. By storage 
and filtration alone it is possible practically to 
sterilise a water-supply. Wherever the water- 
supplies have been improved, enteric fever and 
certain forms of diarrhoea have tended to disappear. 
Further, a plentiful water-supply facilitates the 
introduction of water into houses, and thereby 
})romotes better conditions for the removal of all 
forms of house waste. Accordingly, both for 
personal and communal health, a copious water- 
supply is essential. See Water. 

Removal of Waste and Refuse, 4 bc . — Adequate 
means for the removal and treatment of sewage are 
as essential as a good water-supply. Sewerage is 
now a great engineering problem, with a technique 
of its own. So is the treatment of sewage. On 
this group of problems a royal commission sat 
for many years, and experimented with all known 
methods. Here they were faced with the problems, 
267 


not merely of house sewage, bath wastes, &;c. , but 
also with the problems of trade wastes and their 
purification. Many good fishing rivers have been 
more or less spoiled by pollution with trade wastes. 
The methods of improvement are a constant study 
of the experts. Other primary necessities are : sys- 
tematic removal of house refuse, systematic cleans- 
ing of streets, lighting, spacing of houses to secure 
circulation of air. In the large cities, as well as in 
the special lighting and scavenging districts of coun- 
ties, all these problems involve considerable outlay 
and service. But it is found universally that where 
those conditions are neglected the health of a city, 
as shown by death-rates or disease-rates, suffers. 

Specialised Sanitation , — In the industrial cities 
sanitation to be effective must be highly specialised. 
The nuisance sections of the Public Health Acts 
provide for the control of nuisances arising from 
any foul pool, ditch, gutter, water-course, sink, 
cistern, water-closet, earth-closet, urinal, cesspool, 
drains, dung-pits or ash-pits, wells, stables, byres 
or other buildings for keeping animals, accumula- 
tions of refuse, manufactures or business injurious 
to the health of the neighbourhood, overcrowded 
houses, unclean schoolhouses or factories or work- 
shops, fireplaces or furnaces that do not, as far as 
practicable, consume their own smoke, crowded 
or badly conducted churchyards or cemeteries, and 
endless varieties of similar conditions. The keep- 
ing of a city or a small town or a village or private 
houses free from nuisance is one of the first duties 
of a local health authority. But, in the course of 
administration, many of these conditions are found 
to involve highly technical processes. Thus the 
offensive trades include the business of blood-boiler, 
bone -boiler, manure manufacturer, soap-boiler, 
tallow -melter, knacker, tanner, tripe-boiler, gut 
or tripe cleaner, skinner or hide factor, slaughterer 
of cattle or horses, or any other business declared, 
by the local authority under special order, to be 
an offensive business. All these processes may re- 
quire specialised machinery. Accordingly, the pre- 
vention of nuisances from them may mean great 
outlay, or even the arrest of a local trade. Here 
sanitation passes into engineering. All these trades 
can be conducted inoffensively when modern machi- 
nery is provided ; but, apart from offensiveness, 
there is no danger to life. With many other trades 
it is different, as the manufacture of lead and its 
compounds, manufacture of arsenic, phosphorus, 
india-rubber, ganister-crushing, which is associated 
with chronic inflammation of the bronchi and lungs, 
steel-grinding, wool-sorting. In these, serious direct 
danger to the individual life can be prevented only 
by the most stringent application of hygienic regu- 
lations. Under the industrial hygiene section of the 
Home Office preventive codes have been elaborated 
for all the specialised trades ; for the enforcement 
of a proper standard of humidity* removal of dust, 
special treatment of infected hair and wool to pre- 
vent anthrax, &c. These regulations are based on 
very extended observation and experiment. They 
are being constantly modified as experience directs. 

As already indicated, modern hygiene aims at 
securing not merely the establishment of hygienic 
factories and workshops, but also special super- 
vision of the welfare of the individual workers. In 
the manufacture of explosives, as Avell as in the 
preparation of certain portions of aeroplanes, fre- 
quent illnesses, and even deaths, were assignable to 
the materials used, and detailed preventive supervi- 
sion was indispensable. The methods devised under 
stress of war-production showed the way to improve- 
ment of ordinary peace-production, particularly in 
the regulation of hours of labour by definite study 
of physiological fatigue. It is along these lines 
that the hygiene of factories and workshops will 
now develop. 
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In this sequence we have passed from the general 
hygiene of the environment to personal hygiene; 
from maintenance of healthy conditions to personal 
applications of preventive medicine. This is the 
predominant note of the time. Social efficiency 
for industrial work, or scientific investigation, or 
the higher learning, depends directly and indirectly 
on the maintenance of a high standard of individual 
health. ^ This is recognised in all recent health 
legislation. In detail, it is implied in the partial 
reorganisation of medical services achieved under 
the National Health Insurance Acts. In the more 
recent proposals for placing medical institutions 
within easier reach of all sections of the community, 
in the expansions of medical service to include 
maternity, child welfare, medical inspection and 
treatment of school children, it is clearly implied 
that the care of the individual health must be a 
first charge on the communal services. This is still 
far from realisation, but we may give one or two 
illustrations of the evolutionary drift- 
Prevention of Infectious Disease . — Not long ago 
public health enactments were restricted in practice 
to such diseases as constituted a direct menace to 


the life or health of others — ^namely, infectious 
diseases. This was natural in communities that 
had only begun to understand or to master even 
the major infections. To-day, this conception of 
public health is entirely superseded. The acts 
1*0 ^-ll infections where the infected person is 
a danger ; but also to infectious diseases like tuber- 
culosis, or pneumonia, or malaria, where the direct 
infeetivity of the individual may sink to zero. But 
the communal treatment of disease was never really 
limited to infectious diseases ; for, under the poor- 
law medical service, all forms of sickness among 
the destitute poor have, in England since 1834, 
in Scotland since 1845, been treated at the public 
ppense. Further, the Public Health Acts really 
include endemic as well as infectious disease, and, 
under special powers, such endemic diseases may 
be con ( rolled, whether infectious or not. Once more, 
under the steady social pressure for increased in- 
stitutional treatment, as well as under the powers 
enabling the community to provide hospitals for 
expectant and nursing mothers and children requir- 
ing hospital treatment, the whole conception of in- 
dividual infeetivity as the groundwork to common 
action has been departed from. The public mind 
IS now definitely set towards providing, in ways 
appropriate to the various communities, such 
medical service, domiciliary or institutional, as each 
variety of disease and disablement may require. 
Consequently, we are rapidly passing away from 
the older basis of public health service and on to a 
basis, where preventive medicine will be ex- 
tended to cover all medical service required either 
to prevent the onset of disease, or, as far as prac- 
ticable, to cure it when it comes. 

Meanwhile, the health authorities are under 
obligation to provide for the prevention and treat- 
ment of the following infectious diseases among 
others.' smallpox, cholera, plague, typhus fever, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, erysipelas, scarlet fever, 
measles, whooping-cough, chicken-pox, mumps, 
relapsing fever, continued fever, puerperal fever 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, epidemic polio-myelitis 
malaria, dysentery, epidemic diarrhcea, tuberculosis 
m all its forms, venereal diseases, pneumonia in 
some of Its forms. Encephalitis letliargica ( sleepy, 
not sleepmg, sickness) has recently appeared m 
Britain in considerable numbers. It is very pro- 
longed in Its course and serious in its effects; 
and so far, although it is known to be com- 
municable, its ^rm is unknown and its treatment 
is empirical. They have power to require that 
these diseases shall be notified to the medical officer 
ot health, although venereal diseases have never 


been thus notified ; to provide , hospitals, reception 
houses, and convalescent homes ; to carry out the 
disinfection of houses, bedding, personal clothing, 
and all other sources of possible infection ; to deal 
with infected milk -supplies, infected water, in- 
fected food; to deal with contacts exposed to 
infection, and, in Scotland, with ‘carriers’; Co 
control ships, tents, or vans, common lodging- 
houses, public conveyances, dairies and milk-shops, 
and, generally, all occupations and premises in- 
volved in or afiected by epidemic disease. Further, 
there are special powers for the international con- 
trol of the major infections, like plague, ciiolera, 
and yellow fever, as well as for the more common 
infections, like smallpox, malaria, dysentery, and 
certain other serious infections. 

Isolation hospitals in Britain are usually built on 
the pavilion system, each infection being assigned 
to a special pavilion. Sanatoria for tuberculosis 
are constructed to provide treatment in tlic open 
air, and suitable occupational or vocational tiain* 
ing for patients that aie capable of it. There is 
as yet little hospital or convalescent home accom- 
modation for the chief infantile scourges, measles 
and whooping-cough, which kill thousands of 
young children every year or two, 'I'lius, in IScot • 
land alone, during the five years ending in lfiir>, 
measles killed a total of 7367 children under five. 
Of the dead, 2127 were children under one. In the 
same period, whooping-cough killed 9434 child nm 
under five, 4410 of these being under one. 'Po- 
gethev, these two diseases killed in five vear-s 
16,800 children under five. 

Acceleration of intercourse among large cities, 
and bet>yeen town and country, not to speak of 
the continents, has created inuumeral)ly greater 
opportunities for the spread of infectiom A tie- 
nvative result is the increased aggregation (»f 
people in cities. Consequently, the amount of 
infection forced upon the coinmuniticK of the 
modern world has been much greater than in the 
days before steam. Yet it may be said that the 
great infections — ^plague, cholera, and smallpox- ■ 
are under effective control, both domestically anil 
internationally. The steady attack on the otlnu- 
major infections has resulted, broadly, in a re<l no- 
tion of the death-rates from most of them; in 
others, the total numbers have not been seriously 
affected by all the methods as yet tried. Typlms 
fever has almost vanished ; typhoid fever is bec<»m- 
ing rarer every year; scarlet fever, though not 
rapidly diminishing in numbers, has grown mihler ; 
hut diphtheria, whose death-rate has gone rapidiv 
down, tends to increase in numbers* If, on the 
one hand, we contemplate the enormous iuemwe 
m the chances of infection, and, on the other, tluj 
control of plague, typhus, and smallpox, we cannot 
^ great difference between 
16^, the Great Plague year, and the present time, 
when, with occasions multiplied a nulUonfold. plairue 
gives us little concern. There still remains tnlajr- 
culosis,for which the systematic communal provision 
IS m course of elaboration. It is now our greakist 
single scourge; it presents enormous difficulties; 
but the attack on it is proceeding from many sides, 
and, with the improvement in the general con- 
ditions of life, it tends to recede. 

Provision for Mothers and CMdrm.—?a.Tt\v 
from a generation’s study of infant mortality, 
partly from the impulse of general evolution 
towards greater care of the individual life, partly 
from the revelations during the Great War, them 
superintending the health 
children. In 1901, for every 1000 
lu Wales there died 

reckoned low ; but it means that, in 1918, 
64,386 children under one year died— that is, about 
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10 per cent;, of the total deaths in the community. 
In the last eighteen years of the 19th century 
infant mortality ‘ increased a little as the result of 
a wave of heavy diarrhoea mortality towards the 
close of the century.’ There was little or no 
tendency for the mortality from other causes to 
fall. But, during the first sixteen years of the 
present century, * a remarkable fall occurred in the 
mortality both from diarrhoea and from other 
causes.’ The rapidity of the decline has not been 
equal in every section of the first year of life. The 
fall in the first three months is relatively less than 
at higher ages. In 1918, the mortality of the first 
three months amounted to 55 per cent, of the 
whole for the first twelve months of life. As to 
the deaths of mothers, the truth is difficult to 
ascertain ; because, even if the returns are accepted 
as correct, the deaths directly assigned to preg- 
nancy or child-birth are not a sufficient index of 
the stresses of child-bearing. But in England and 
Wales for 1918, 2509 deaths were assigned to preg- 
nancy or child-birth, a rate of 3*79 per 1000 
births, or, more accurately, 3*55. If the deaths 
‘ caused by or associated with pregnancy and child- 
birth ’ are added, this figure would be doubled, the 
rate being about 7*6 per 1000 births. But the 
deaths and death-rates are a poor index of the 
complications of the problem. Here housing is a 
factor of immense importance. In the stresses of 
our modern industrial communities the mothers 
and children tend to suffer most. In the Notifica- 
tion of Births Acts, 1907 and 1915, the local 
authorities have a powerful instrument for good; 
they are authorised to make such arrangements as 
they see lit for attending to the health of expectant 
mothers, nursing mothers, and children under five. 
Both in England and Scotland these powers have 
been extensively exercised, and, in sill the large 
communities, provision is made for providing assist- 
ance during confinement, for hospital treatment 
in complicated cases, for providing maternity 
liomes, maternity hospitals, out-door nursing, pre- 
natal consultation centres, child welfare centres, 
treatment centres for children up to five years, hospi- 
tals, convalescent homes, play centres, boarding out, 
and several other activities. Tinder these schemes 
health visitors have been appointed, both to visit 
homes and to attend at centres and, generally, to 
develop the resources of the schemes. 

Me^dical Inspection and Treatment of School 
—Historically, the medical inspection of 
school children was established before the services 
for maternity and child welfare. Medical inspec- 
tion arose directly out of the recommendations 
made in 1903 by the Royal Commission on Physical 
Training (Scotland). It was adopted first in Eng- 
land, and it was made obligatory in Scotland by 
the Education ( Scotland ) Act, 1908. The treatment 
of school children is less advanced, partly because 
the legislative powers came later than the powers 
for inspection, partly because the Great War inter- 
vened. Personal and school hygiene is taught at the 
training centres. There are colleges in England and 
Scotland for two-year diploma courses in physical 
education. The College of Hygiene at Dunferm- 
line, established and managed by the Dunfermline 
Carnegie Trust, is presided over by a medical man 
as principal ; anatomy, physiology, and hygiene 
are taught by medical teachers; the technical 
work of physical education is conducted by 
specialists m modern methods of physical training 
and remedial gymnastics. The system of medical 
inspection and treatment of school children is thus 
supplemented and completed by specialised educa- 
tion of teachers in training and by the organisation 
of an adequate system of physical education. The 
whole work of the medical inspection and treat- 
ment of school children is in Scotland under the 


direction of the Scottish Board of Health; in 
England it is under the English Ministry of 
Health; in both countries, these central health 
authorities work in concert with the Scottish 
Education Department and the English Board of 
Education respectively. The details of the work 
are to be founa in the annual Blue-books of tliose 
authorities. 

Medical Research, — From this sketch it is easily 
seen that innumerable problems for research emerge 
in the course of administration. In 1911, under 
the National Health Insurance Act, a fund was 
established for medical research, and the Medical 
Research Committee was formed, now called the 
Medical Research Council, which is under the con- 
trol of the Privy Council. Through it the research 
of the medical schools is correlated and stimulated. 
Now that medical research is recognised as a 
national duty and established on a national foot- 
ing, the whole field of general and personal hygiene 
is being subjected to experimental reinvestigation, 
and many baffling problems in preventive medicine 
have a chance of being solved. 

Administrative Health Machinery. — In Scotland 
the Board of Health, and in England the Ministry 
of Health, are now the central authorities for poor- 
law, public health, housing and town-planning, 
national health insurance, maternity and child 
welfare service, medical inspection and treatment 
of school children, and several minor divisions of 
medical administration. For the local administra- 
tion of the Public Health Acts there are, in Scot- 
land, the town councils for the towns, the county 
councils and district committees for the counties ; 
in England, there are the councils of the county 
boroughs, the county councils, and the urban and 
rural district councils. For the administration of 
medical inspection and treatment of school children 
there are, in both countries, the local education 
authorities. For poor-law there are, in Scotland, 
the parish councils; in England, the hoards of 

f uardians. For national insurance there are, in 
oth countries, the insurance committees. In 
recent years there has been a rising demand for 
a state medical service. Such a service the 
above sketch shows to he already in existence 
for many sections of medical work. There are 
many possible lines of development now re- 
ceiving the consideration of the government 
departments. 

Conclusion. — It is now clear that the aim of 
modern hygiene is, by careful superintendence of 
the environment, to reduce the external stresses 
on the individual life; by education in personal 
hygiene, to economise the energies and to. increase 
the efficiency of the person; by correlation of 
private and public services, to secure to each 
member of the community, at the earliest moment, 
the medical treatment he requires. 

See the articles Baotbbia, Baths, Cookbet, Diet, 
Gbem, Gymnastics, Health -eesoets, Hosmtals, 
Hydbothbbapy, Nuksino, Mbdicinb, Sewage, Yenti- 
LATION, Watbb ; also A Treatise on Hygiene and Public 
Health, by Stevenson and Murphy (1892): Theory 
and Practice of Hygiene, by Hotter and Firth (3d ed. 
1908); Hygiene and Public Healthy by Whitelegge and 
Newman; Public Health and Preventive Medicine, by 
Lewis and Balfour (1902); Flies and JXsease: Blood- 
sucHng Flies, by Hindle (1914) ; Isolatwn Hospitals, by 
Parsons (1914) ; FngUsh Sanitmy Institutions, by Simon 
(1890); Dangerous Trades, by Oliver (1902) ; Report 
upon the Physical Examination of Men of MUUary Age 
hy national Service Boards, 1920 (Od. 504); Industrial 
Health and FfUdeney, report of Committee on Health of 
Munition Workers, 1918 (Cd. 9065); annual reports of 
chief medical officer of the English Board of Education, 
and of the Scottish Education Department; annual 
reports of Ministr^j’ of Health and Scottish Board of 
Health ; annual reports of Registrars-G^nerid of England 
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and Wales, Scotlajid, and Ireland; Report on Scottuh 
Mothers and Children, to Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees, by Sir Leslie Mackenzie (1917); annual and 
special reports of the Medical Research Council 

Hygrometer (Gr. hygros, 'moist,’ metron, 
‘measure’}, an instrument for measuring the 
(quantity of moisture in the atmosphere. The 
earlier forms of hygrometer depended upon the 
property possessed by some substances of readily 
absorbing moisture from the air, and being thereby 
changed in dimensions or in weight. Of this kind 
was the hair hygrometer of Saussure, in which a 
hair, which expands and contracts in length accord- 
ing as the air is more or less moist, was made to 
move an index; a similar instrument was the 
whalebone hygrometer of Deluc; but as other 
causes as well as moisture affect such instruments 
they afford no accurate indications. The most 
perieet hygrometer, theoretically, is that of J. E. 
Daniell (q.v.). It consists of two bulbs connected 
by a bent tube, as represented in the figure, and 
enclosing a thermometer, together with some ether 
and vapour of ether, the 
air having been expelled. 

The bulb h is covered I C ^ 
mth muslin, and a is | | 

either blackened or coated { I 

with metal. The obser- j I 

ver’s hand is placed for a j | 

short time on 6 , to drive j | 

the ether into «, leaving f | 

h and the tube filled with j v | 

vapour of ether. A little 1 I ^ 
ether is then dropped from | ||™ 

a flask, of the form e, on | Ih le 

the muslin-covered bulb ; i ji l 

evaporation instantly | ■;||| 

takes place and produces 

a cooling of 6 , which condenses the vapour inside ; 
a fresh evaporation from a fills the vacuum, which 
is again condensed by dropping ether on 5 , and the 
process is repeated till the temperature of co is so 
reduced by successive evaporations (see Evapora- 
TION) ^hat dew begins to be formed on the outside 
of the bulb. At the instant this occurs the height 
of the mercury in the two thermometers is accur- 
ately noted, the one giving the dew-point tempera- 
toe, and the other the temperature of the air. 
The actual quantity of moisture contained in a 
cubic foot of air can now be readily found from the 
following^em^mcal formula : weight of moisture in 

grains = x ^ ; where t is the temperature of 

the air at the time of observation, and p (found ■ 
from tables ) the elasticity of vapour at the tempera- • 
ture of the dew-point. The evident defects of thL« ! 
mstrument are, first, its rapidity of operation, so 
that no time is allowed for the glass, ether, and ^ 
thermometer to come to the same temperature, and ’ 
in consequence the dew-point is given higher than ' 
it actually is ; secondly, its costliness, owing to the 
peat consumption of ether; and, thirdly, its use- i 
lessness m tropical countries, owing to the difficult!" < 
of preserving the ether in a fluid state. Daniell’s ^ 
ky^onieter was used at the Royal Observatory, i 
Greenwich, from 1840 — ^the commencement of 
meteorological observations— till 1847, when it was i 
iranerseded by the more convenient instrument, the ^ 
Wet and Dry Bulb Thermometers. This instru- i 
ment consist of two ordinary thermometers : one * 
has Its bulb bpe, and thus shows the temperature \ 
of the air ; the other has its bulb covered with 1 
mushn, which is kept wet by a cotton wick dipping i 

into water. The evaporation from the muslii^^^f ] 

consequent cooling of the bulb, being in proportion 

f difference betwLn tL I 

thermometers is greatest when r 
the air is dnest, and zero when it is completely 3 


h saturated. The extent to which the temperature 
Q of the wet bulb is lowered below that of the dry 
depends on the manner in which the instrument 
is ventilated. Thus on a calm day, by fanning 
the wet bulb its temperature may be lowered 
e by a degree or more. The necessity of getting 
3 reliable observations under the conditions that 
3 prevail in balloon ascents led to the invention 
/ by Dr Assmann of the ventilated or aspiration 
f psychrometer. This instrument consists essentially 
1 of dry and wet bulb thennonieters mounted in 
i parallel metal tubes, and is provided with a fan 
- actuated W clockwork which draws the ah* witli a 
) velocity of two or three feet per second past the 
3 bulbs of the thermometers. From the readings 
r of the two thermometers, the relative humidity, 

3 vapour pressure, dew-point, &c., can be found 
s by means of Apjohn’s formula. To obviate th(*,se 
calculations, Eygro^netric Tables have been pre- 
I pared by Mr Glaisher and others, wdiich may be 
[ used except in very dry climates or conditions, 

? when Dr Apjohn’s formula must be employed. 

Hygroscope is a name sometimes given to an 
instrument for indicating the presence of moisture 
in the atnaosphere without measuring its amotint. 
Hy^oscopie substances are those which imldbe 
moisture and become coated with a moist film. 

Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings. See Egypt. 
Hymen, or Hymen.® us, in Greek Mythology, 
the god of marriage ; but originally the word secius 
to have denoted only the bridal-song, which \va.s 
sung by the companions of the bride as she went 
from her father’s house to that of the bridegroom. 
The god Hymen is first mentioned by Sappho. 
The legends concerning his birth and descent are 
various ; hut he is generally said to be a son of 
Apollo and some one of the Muses. He is repre- 
^nted as a youth with wings, a bigger and graver 
Cupid, with a bridal torch and a veil in his hands. 
Hymenaea. See Locust-trek. 
Hymenomycetes* See Fungi, 
Hyiuenopliyllacea^ See Filmy Fkuns. 
Hymenop'tera ( Or., * membrane- wingtwl ' ), 
order of insects including {a) petiolate forma with 
a narrow waist, ^ e.g. ants, bees, wasps, ichneu- 
mon-fli^, gall-flies, and ( 6 ) fonuH without a 
waast (Sessfliventres)— the «aw.ilie«. The waiat ’w 

of the wecond abdo. 
s^ment, the hrst jominjf on to the thoraK. 

mi? the hiu<i 

pair are ^ually hooked on to ^e fore r*air - the 

suited for hitiuK and mielEintt ; th? 
females have a terminal saw, or stiii«, or ovipositor ■ 
the metamorphosis is complete and abrupt? tin’ 

^ “Si 

a mountain (3368 feet) in Attica 
of Athens, was famous among the anciente for its 

to^l^ute." The'Sy M 

Hymn is a word employed in two senses • flrsf 
^by the ancient GreeA to signify a ^S^r' win 

Ss he^^oes, orVicate.? tiThe 

word un'^to^h^ ^ meaning of the 

worn up to the Christian era. Against thin 

that of St Augustine : ‘ Do you know what a h^in 
P^tise of God. WVo," 

Ff you sine^^^an^*^ ”0 hymn. 

K if^Von you utter no 

pertSn to th?pS 
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the church which are known to us as existing at 
the time these words were written (c. 415) were 
mainly of the character thus defined. With the 
spread of Christianity, however, changes took place 
which gave rise to another and broader meaning 
to the\ymn. The expansion of church life and 
the development of doctrine and practice required 
that fuller liberty should be extended to sacred 
song. The outcome of this expansion of the orig- 
inal idea and form of the hymn has resulted in the 
accumulation of vast stores of sacred lyrics, a large 
proportion of which have passed from time to time 
into public use in divine worship. The languages 
and dialects represented therein number more than 
two hundred. 

Of hymns as understood by the first definition, 
one of the most interesting, from its similarity to 
civ. psalm, is the song of Akhnaton (q.v.). Pharaoh 
of Egypt in 1380 B.C., who wrote in praise of the 
new religion which he had founded, *the Heat- 
which-is-in-Aton ’ ; that is, the power which 
created Aton, or the Sun. It is possible that both 
Akhnaton ’s and the Hebrew psalm had a common 
Syrian source, but it is more than likely that the 
psalm has been taken from Akhnaton’s original 
hymn. Couched in beautiful language, it is the 
first known hymn addressed to a monotheistic god. 
Of ancient Sumerian hymns, such as those sung 
at the feasts of the deified kings of Ur in the 3d 
millennium B.C., many are extant to-day owing to 
careful excavations. The Babylonians and other 
races produced chants to their gods, and a study 
of these religions would be incomplete without 
an inspection of their hymns- More modern are 
the songs from the sacred books of Taoism, 
written by Tao Teh Kfing(600 B.C.). Thfe Vedic 
hymns are the sacred songs of the Brahmans, and 
are certainly older than the rise of Buddhism, as 
is shown by the fact that in the oldest Buddhist 
Sutras the hymns of the three Vedas are con- 
stantly referred to, and warnings are uttered 
against the 4th. They include ‘Hymns to the 
Maruts’ (the Storm Gods), and the ‘Mandala 
Hymns, ^ and are many of them of great beauty. 

Numbers of hymns were written in honour of 
Buddha, but perhaps the most important are those 
written by Astaghosha, who wrote the Buddha- 
Karita-K^vya and the Alamkara-Sastra. 

Although within the Christian era, and in many 
points conforming to the Augustine definition, the 
hymns and chants of the followers of Mohammed 
must be mentioned here. Perhaps the best known 
is the call by which the faithful are called to 
prayer, ‘ God is great ; there is only one God, and 
Moliauirned is his prophet. God is great,’ a cry 
which brings together the two definitions under 
which we are considering hymns. 

I. New Testament The early history 

of Christianity is in our Sacred Books; and to 
them we must go for the first examples of Christian 
song — the Magnificat, the Benedictus, the Angelic 
anthem (see Doxology), and the Nunc Dimitris. 
The fourfold record of our Lord’s ministry contains 
no other songs. In the Acts of the Apostles we 
read of hymns being sung ; but of their structure 
and contents we have no example. On turning 
to the epistles of St Paul, St James, and St Peter, 
we have some indications of the nature of the 
hymns which were then sung. Fragments of what, 
to every appearance, were familiar hymns in the 
early church are found therein, some of which 
are known as the ‘ faithful sayings ’ of Holy Writ. 
These indiude ‘Awake thou that sleepest,’ &;c., 
Eph. V. 14 ; ‘ If we die with Hiin, we shall also live 
with Him,’ <&»., 2, Tim. ii. 11, 12 ; ‘Manifest in the 
flesh, justified in the spirit,’ &c., 1 Tim. iii. 16; 
and others, as 1 Tim. yl 15, 16, Titus, iiL 4-7, and 
James, i. 17. Th^ songs which St John heard in 


vision, although true lyrics, cannot be classed as 
early Christian hymns. 

II. (1) In Greek, the mother-tongue of 

Christianity, it is natural for us, when we have 
closed the Sacred Becord, to search for the earliest 
forms of sacred song. In the Ante-Nicene period 
we have a few only, some of which are written 
in the classical metres, and others which are 
‘more oriental in character, and have an affinity 
to the Hebrew modes.’ 

Of the former the best-known instance is that of 
Clement of Alexandria (died 220?), translated by Dr 
Dexter as ‘Shepherd of tender youth.’ Although 
Clement’s authorship is not beyond doubt, yet it is 
essentially a hymn of his day, and is absolutely con- 
fined, in its subject-matter, to the incidents and doctrines 
of Holy Writ. The hyims and poems of Gregory of 
Nazian^us (330-389) are all in classical measures. They 
were probably written after 381, and number about 
240 in all, of which 38 are dogmatic, 40 are on moral 
subjects, 99 relate to his own life, and 60 more are 
on miscellaneous subjects. Although amongst these 
sacred pieces there are several splendid hymns, we know 
not one in a modem hymn-book. Some of the finest are 
easily attainable in the original in Christ and Paranikas’s 
Anthologia Grceca Carminum Christianorum (1871), 
and in a translated form in A W. Chatfield’s Songs <md 
Hymns of the earliest Greek Christian Poets (1876). 
Another writer in the classical metres was Synesius 
(375-430). He was an eloquent bishop, and well read 
in the philosophy of his own and of older days. His ten 
hymns are also printed in the Anthologia Grcecay and 
translated by Idr Chatfield and by Alan Stevenson 
(1865). One of these hymns, translated by Mr Chat- 
field as ‘Lord Jesu, think on me,’ is given in a few 
modern hymnals. ‘ Though of ^eat spirit, reality, and 
beauty,’ the ‘hymns of Synesius lie confessedly on 
the borderland of Christianity and Neoplatonism, and 
often it is the Platonic rather than the specially Christian 
thought that inspires his most refined passages ’ {Diet, 
of Hymmlogy, p. 457). The hymns of Sophronius, 
patriarch of Jerusalem (629), are of a still later date, as 
are also those of PHas Syncellus and St J ohn of Damascus. 
Of these hymns in the classical measures none, except 
three canons of St John of Damascus, were incorporated 
in the services of the Eastern Church. 

(2) The link of connection between the Jewish 
and the Christian hymnody is found not only in 
the use which was made from the very first of the 
Jewish Psalter in Christian worship, but also in 
the adoption of the ancient ‘Hallelujah’ and 
‘ Hosanna,’ and in the alphabetical and other forms 
of Christian antiphons and versicles. The piimitive 
Greek hymns, as distinct from hymns of the New 
Testament on the one hand, and the sacred poems 
in classical metres on the other, were largely derived 
from Holy Scripture. 

The Ter Sanetus is an expansion of Isaiah, vi. 3, and 
usually reads ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord of Sabaoth: 
Heaven and earth are full of His glory. Blessed art 
Thou for ever. Amen.’ The genu, of the Gloria in 
ExceUis is the Angelic song at Bethlehem. The Greek 
form of the Gloria Patri ( ‘ Glory be to the Father,’ &c.) 
seems to have had its origin in Our Lord’s commission, 
‘Go ye therefore .... baptising them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 
Besides these, the Trisagion, ‘Holy God, Holy and 
Mighty. Holy and Immortal, have mercy upon us ; ’ the 
Ch&rnbio Hymn of the Greek liturgies, ‘Let us who 
mystically represent the Cherubim, and sing the holy 
hymn to the Quickening Trinity, lay by at this time all 
worldly cares, that we may receive the King of Glo:^, 
invisibly attended by the angelic orders. Alleluia, 
Alleluia, Alleluia;’ the hymn of Justinian, ‘Only- 
begotten Son and Word of God,’ Ac. ; and various clauses 
in the Te Dewn are all based upon separate or accumu- 
lated passages of Holy Scripture. 

There are also the hymn at lam^lighting, widely 
known through Kehle’s rianslation, ‘Hail I gladdening 
Light,’ which was old in St Basil’s time (370) ; ‘The 
Virgin’s Song’ of Methodius (died c. 311), translated by 
Mr Chatfield as ‘The Bridegroom cometn I’ but not in 
liturgical use in ancient or modem times ; and a few 
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others. Early Greek hymns are few in mimber but of 
fine quality, and deal almost exclusively with scriptural 


(3) The liturgical use of hymns in the church’s 
infancy does not seem to have been extensive. 
Both Pliny and Justin Martyr bear testimony to 
their use in public worship, and we know that 
some were in use in the church of Antioch in 
269. ‘Yet as late as the 4th and 6th centuries 
there was a scruple against the use of anything 
but psalms in the eastern monasteries, and in 
Spain the Council of Braga (561) forbade the 
use of hynans’ {Diet, of HymnoL p. 460). Ulti- 
mately, however, the ipopularity and power of 
hymns became so marked through their use by 
the heretics, and their employment as a counter- 
check by the faithful, that their exclusion from 
divine worship became no longer possible. The 
change was on a limited scale at first, but after 
the complete separation of the Eastern from the 
Western Church the hymn in its various forms 
gradually assumed a prominent and permanent 
position in the Greek litm'gy, 

(4) It has been pointed out that the principal 
link between the early and later hymns is found in a 
group of pieces discovered by Cardinal Pitra in two 
rare liturgical MSS. at Moscow and Rome ( Cardinal 
Pitra’s Analecta Sacra Inedita^ Paris, 1876). 

(5) The next period (600-900) is that in which 
we have the building up of those elaborate service- 
books of the Greek Church, known to us as the 
Mencea^ the Greater Octoechus, the Lesser OctoechuSy 
the THodion, the Fentecostariovij the Euchologion, 
and the Eorologwn, In these works the number 
and variety of hymns are very numerous. The 
hymn- writers of this period were, associated at 
first with Jerusalem and other parts of the Holy 
Land, and subsequently with Constantinople. 

(a) Hihe first gro'up includes St Andrew, Archbishop 
of Crete (660-c. 732), who is known as the author 
of several canons, triodia, and idiomela, including the 
great canon of the Mid-Lent week. To the English 
reader he is ^st ^own through the cento, made by 
Dr hleale, Chnstian, dost thou see them?’ Almost 
contemporaiy with him was St Cosmas, a monk of St 
babas, near Jerusalem, and afterwards Bishop of 
Mamma, near Gaza, who died c. 760. He was the 
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Cosmas was J^n of Damascus, who became a tower 
of strength in Greek hymnody. Bom at Damascus, he 
accompanied his foster-brother, Cosmas, to St Sabas 
T theological works and Hs hymns! 

^te m hfe entered the priesthood, and died^ a 
great age (c. 780). His influence upon later Greek 
arranged the Octoechus ia 
accordance with the Eight Tones, and supplied it with 
w Sfeat merit. His canons Le his finest 
(^egimoing in Dr Meale’s transla- 
tion, the day of Resurrection’) being well known 
m part at to the English reader. Within the next 
fifty years St Theophanes, a native of Jerusalem, also of 
^ Sabas, and afterwards Archbishop of Mida, was 
martyrs and confessors of the 
Greek Calendar, which took the form of canons and 
idiomela. Although largely represented in the Mencea 
^ unknown to the English reader 

hymn-writers were associated 
j is Joseph the 

Hyi^ographer (died 883), a native of Sicily, but after 
^ ai: Constantinople. He was 

most voluminous of the Greek poets, and^ is 
Wly represented amongst the canons in^he M^csa 
His canon for Ascension Day is very fin^ Of it wl 
^er, but a small portion is familiar to liglish readers 

ime ’ ‘ anthems 

raise, and Stars of the morning so gloriously bright » 

Joseph of the Studmm, sometime Bishop of Ohessa- 


lonica, wrote several pieces; but none of them have 
been translated into English. His elder brother, St 
Theodore of the Studium (died 826), wrote several 
canons, notably that on the Judgment, translated by 
Dr Neale as ‘That fearful day, that day of speechless 
dread,’ and regarded by Nede as ‘undoubtedly the 
grandest judgment-hymn of the church previous to the 
Lies IrceJ He also wrote ‘ A song, a song of gladness/ 
which is a part of his triumphal canon on the victory of 
the Icons. Methodius II. (died 836) also belongs to this 
group of poets. Of the few pieces which he wrote Dr 
Neale has translated one only, ‘ Are thy toils and woefi 
[ increasing?’ and has given it as by St Methodius 1. in 
I error. Theoctistus of the Studium (c. 890), said by i> 
Neale to have been a friend of St Joseph’s, is not largely 
represented in Greek hymnody. He is known to English 
readers through Dr Neale’s translation of a cento from his 
‘Suppliant Canon to Jesus,’ as ‘Jesus, Name all Names 
above,’ and the Rev. R. M. Moorsom’s rendering of the 
same, ‘ Sweet Saviour, in Thy pitying grace.’ 

(6) From this date to the I6th century, when 
the Greek service-books were practically closed 
against new compositions, very few names are 
kmown. We have Metrophanes (died 910); 
Euthymius (died 910); Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus (915^959); Leo VI (died 917); John 
Mauropus (died 1060) ; and Philotheus, Patriarch 
of Constantinople (died 1376); but only one or 
two pieces by these writers have been "remlered 
into English. 

III. Syriac (770--?J7<l).-— Syriac hymnody deals 
with the churches of Syria, Upper Mesopotamia, 
and western Persia. Its history extends from the 
2d to the 14th century. 

The earliest known hymn-writer in this language is 
Bar-Daisan (Bardesanes, q.v.), bom in 164. His son 
Harmonius was also a hymn-writer. Both father and son 
had Gnostic tendencies. On the orthodox side we have 
Simeon bar Sabbae, Bishop of Seleucia, who sullered 
martyrdom in 296; and the greatest of all, Ephriwnn 
Syrus (q.v.; c. 306-378). His poetical writings were 
numerous, and included homilies, discourses on OhriHt’s 
Nativity, the Creation, and other subjects. Most of the 
Syriac hymns and h 3 rmnists are practically unknown to 
the western world. In the East, nowever, these hymns 
form a considerable portion of the service-books of the 
various divisions of the Syriac churches to the present 
day. Their English use is very limited. The lufsfc-known 
^^ple is ‘ Glad sight, the holy (Jhurch,’ by the I lev. F, 

xOtt. 

W. Zaiin. — (1) No namo is associated with 

Council of Nioea, 
<f/S. Almost immediately afterwards we liave three 

f reat contemporaiy writers : in Greek, Gregory of 
(3^88)5 “ Syr^ Ephraem^Syros 
(, 306^78 ) ; and m Latin, St Hilary ( died 368 ). The 
most oelebr^ed of the hymns attributed to the 
i*® ■ 'c®®*^ nobis gaudia Anni rednsit or- 

mta, which has been in western liturgies from an 
early date. St Ambrose (c. 340-397) was almost 
a contenwrary writer with the above tlmse. 
About IWr hymns are attributed to him, but of 
th«e only twelve aore accepted by the Beneilictine 
editors of his wwks, including ‘jEtema Christi 
Creator omnium,’ ‘0 Lux beata 
Trinity, Splendor Pateruse gloria©/ Thereat, 
style and after his manner, are known 
as .^brosian hymns Most of the latter and all 
ot those by St Ambrose are found in the early 
Western Church. Prudentius ( 360- 
410) did Mt write hymns, but sacred poems, from 
which portions were taken and incorporateil as 
hymns m the services of the church. For this 
purpose these ^tracte were admirably suited and 
widely used. His ‘ Corde natus ex Parentia, ’ which 
was ^hen from his poem ‘Da, puer, plectrum»’ in 

a good ^exam^le S^thk 

ZfiL/ t>^toent. The 63d edition of Pru- 
isS? published at Leiprig in 

T*® ^ splendid tesMmony to his 
worth. Sedulius^ a contemporary of Prudentius, 
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is known in hynmology by one piece, ' A solis orttis 
cardine, Ad usque,’ of which the second portion, 

‘ Hostis Herodes impie,’ is used as an Epiphany 
hymn in several early breviaries, and altered, as 
‘ Crudelis Herodes Deum,’ in the modern Roman 
Breviary. The 6th century embraces two names 
of great repute: Venantius Fortunatus (530-609), 
and Gregory the Great (540-604). Fortunatus’ 
PoeTns are extant in eleven books. Some ten 
or twelve hymns bear his name, but his right 
to ‘several of these is contested. His grandest 
productions are the Passiontide hymns, ‘ Vexilla 
Regis prodeunt ’ and ‘ Pange lingua gloriosi prfe- 
Hum certaminis.’ Gregory’s accredited hymns are 
about a dozen, including ^ Audi benigne conditor,’* 
‘Ecce jam noctis,’ ‘Rex Chris te factor omnium,’ 
and ‘ Summi largitor prgemii. ’ The fairly well 
authenticated hymns of the Venerable Bede (673- 
735 ) number ten or twelve only at the utmost, 
including his ‘Hymnum canamus Domino,’ and 
‘ Hymnum canentes martyrum. ’ Another hundred 
years give us Paul the Deacon (died c. 799) and 
St Theodulph of Orleans (died 821), the ‘Gloria 
laus et honor ’ of the latter being long and well 
known as a processional hymn for Palm Sunday. 
St Rabanus (776-856), with his ‘ Christe Sanc- 
torum decus Angelorum,’ and St Odo of Cluny ; 
(879-942), with his ‘ Lauda mater ecelesia,’ should I 
be mentioned, as also Fulbert of Chartres (died 
1028), author of the ‘Chorus novae Hiemsalem,’ 
and Robert II., king of France (972-1031), though 
their claims to hymn- writing are open to question. 

(2) Although this brings us to the beginning of 
the 11th century, the hymn- writers whom we have 
been enabled to cite are comparatively few. Most 
of them, however, are names of great standing, 
and are towers of hymnological strength. When, 
however, all the compositions of these writers are 
collected together we still find in the ancient Latin 
service-books and other MSS. a mass of hymno- 
logical literature for which no authorship can be 
found. This is also the case with regard to the 
succeeding centuries, and more especially with 
respect to the Prose or Sequence. 

(3) Notker Balbulus (c. 840-912), the father of 
sequence- writing, was a member of the Benedictine 
monastery of St Gall, his principal work being 
literary and scholastic. In connection with divine 
worship he found it difficult to remember the 
musical notes (neumes) set to the ‘Alleluia’ (speci- 
ally to the final a), which were sung between the 
reading of the Epistle and the Gospel. The adapt- 
ing of words to these neumes, instead of sound- 
ing them as musical notes only, was suggested to 
him by another, and the result was a series of 
Sequences, or, as we now call them, hymns, which 
to the number of 115 are kxiown as Notkerian 
Sequences, but of which less than fifty are by 
Notker. Of those who followed Notker in this 
mode of composition Adam of St Victor ( an abbey 
at Paris) was the most prominent. The service- 
books of the middle ages abound with these com- 
positions, but the ^eater prop^ortion by far are 
anonymous. The Notkerian Sequence which is 
l>est known to the English reader is that for the 
Epiphany, translated by Dr Neale as ‘ The strain 
upraise of joy and praise. Alleluia.’ 

(4) Whilst the work of composing hymns and 
sequences was thus prolific, a few names of 
great note stand forth in their grandeur as com- 
posers of sacred poems as distinct from hymns. 
It will be sufficient to name St Bernard of Clair- 
vaux (1091-1153), and his grand Passiontide poem 
‘Salve mundi salutare,’ and his contemporaiy, 
Bernard of Cluny, with his splendid ‘ Hora novis- 
sima,’ to show the nature and character of the 
work which was done. See DXiss In.®. 

(5) The hymns, sequences, and poenis referred 
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to above, to the number of several thousands, are 
those which date from before the 16th century. 
Sonie hundreds more were added to the stores of 
Latin hymnody by the brothers Santeiiil and others 
in the Cluniac (1686), the Paris (1736), and other 
breviaries in France, additions to the latter being 
as late as 1820. As to the use made of this mass 
of sacred poetry, we niay add that two-thirds or 
more have been associated directly with divine 
worship, and the rest are connected with works 
of private devotion; and that nearly one-fourth 
have been translated into English. 

V. English , — English hymnody is a very wide 
subject, and, if we include therein Anglo-Saxon 
compositions, it dates from Caedmon (died c. 
680). Bishop Aldhelm (died 709) sang sacred 
poems in the vernacular, and is said to have 
rendered the Psalter into metre ; in Chaucer 
(1340-1400) we have an. early English hymn to 
the Blessed Virgin; in 1414 T. Brampton’s Seven 
Penitential Psalms, and later carols and addi- 
tional hymns to the Blessed Virgin Mary. The 
first instalment of hymns in the vernacular of any 
moment were those translated from the Latin, 
and included in the Primers which were issued 
both before and after the Reformation. These 
translations were followed by others, some of 
which are preserved to us in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Translating, however, soon gave way to 

« brasing, and Latin and German hymns to 
ook of Psalms. The supplying of the need 
occasioned by the suppression of Latin hymns in 
divine worship at the Reformation, by the introduc- 
tion of the Paraphrase instead of the hymn, is a 
history in itself. We can only say that from 1561 
to 1696 the authorised book in the Church of Eng- 
land was the ‘ Old Version ’ of Stemhold and Hop- 
kins, and from the latter date to the adoption of 
modem hymn-books, the ‘New Version’ of Tate 
and Brady. In the meantime the foundations of 
English hymnody were being extended. A rSsmi6 
of the work done in the Elizabethan age is given 
in E. Farr’s Select Poetry, chiefly devotiombl, of the 
Beign of Elizabeth (Parkei* Soc. 1845). The speci- 
mens given are either from books of poetry or works 
of devotion, and are pious utterances in quaint 
and rugged verse. Later atteinpts in the same 
direction, by Dr Donne in his Poems (1633), G. 
Herbert in his Temple (1633), C. Harvey in his 
Synagogue (1640), and others, were of a higher 
stamp, and bore a greater affinity to the modem 
hymn. At that time no use of these composi- 
tions was made in public worship, except in the 
case of private institutions. The hymn ‘Jerusalem, 
my happy home,’ and others of more than usual 
excellence are of this period. 

The first- English hymn-book was the Hymns 
and Songs of the Chwrai (1623), by George Wither. 
The king granted him a patent to bind up the book 
with the Metrical Psalms ; but the whole matter 
resulted in a ^failure. In 1641 Wither r^ublished 
the same, with a few alterations, as HmUlujah, 
Britain's Second Bememhrancer, and dedicated it 
to the Long Parliament, but with no better success. 
The writings of Herrick, Henry Vaughan, William 
Barton, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Samuel Crossman, 
Richard Crasnaw, John Austin, Bishop Thomas 
Ken, and others bring us down to 1737, when 
the first hymn-book of the modem type (in which 
the original hymns of various authors are inter- 
spersed with translations from other languages) 
was published by John Wesley for use in the 
Church of England. 

(1) Church of England,^Th& title of Wesley’s 
book was Collection of Psal^ms and (Charles- 

town : printed by Lewis Timothy, 1737). The 
versions of psalms, the translations from Greek 
and German, and the original compositions were 
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S6veiity in YTcsley and his brother Charles 

soon changed the style of their hymnological 
productions, and from 1740 to 1780 (the date of 
the Wesleyan hymn-book) published only their 
own compositions. John Wesley’s hymnological 
work for the Church of England remained a dead- 
letter until 1760, when Martin Madan published 
his Golleotion of Psalms and Hymns, gathered by 
him mainly from the Wesleys and Isaac Watts, 
altered 'ivithout permission to suit his Calvinistic 
views, and published without leave. 


During 1760-1800 nearly twenty distinct hymn-books 
were issued. Taken as a whole they were Calvinistic 
in doctrine, crude in arrangement, and indebted to the 
Wesleys and Nonconformists for seven-eighths of their 
contents. Three Church of England writers only stand 
out during this period with marked distinctness — A. M. 
Toplady, John Newton, and William Cowper. During 
the next twenty years nearly one hundred hymn-books 
were issued for use in the Church of England, and the 
places of publication extended to almost every county in 
the country. Naturally these books varied in their con- 
tents ; but their general doctrinal tone was distinctively 
Calvinistic. There was also a greater and more uniform 
recognition of the order of the Book of Common Prayer 
than before. The years 1820-50 produced another hun- 
dred of hymn-books, amongst themBickersteth^s Oh/iristi<m 
Psalmody (1833-41), Elliott’s Psalms and Hymns (1835), 
and Hall’s Mitre Hymn-hook (1836). Other works of 
importance were Bishop Heber’s posthumous Hymns 
(1827), Miss Auber’s Spirit of the Psalms (1829), 
Bathurst’s amd Hymns (1831), and Lyte’s Spirit 

of the Psalms (1834), the contents of which, in each 
instance, were mainly by the same writer. During this 
period also this store was richly increased by the 
publication of Keble’s Ohristiam Year, by the original 
compositions of several other writers, and by renewed 
efforts at translation of G-erman and Latin hymns. This 
immense growth broadened out considerably, and brought 
the subject of hymnody strongly to the front during the 
next ten years. The outcome was the publication of 
over fifty hymn-books in that period, a great accumula- 
tion of original hymns and translations, the gradual 
exclusion of nonconformist hymns, except those of the 
higher class, from the collections, and a new and intense 
interest in the whole subject. Additional translations 
from the Latin and German, together with original com- 
positions of great merit, created a longing for something 
better in the form of a hymn-book for public use. 
Hymns Ancient and Modern (1861) was one answer to 
this request. Its success was prodigious. On the 
one hand it raised a storm of opposition ; on the other, 
during the next twenty-five years it called forth several 
important works on hymnology, various collections of 
sacred lyrics for private use, about fifty 'supplements’ 
to and editions of books in common use, and nearly one 
hundred new hymn-books. Since then new writers whose 
names have become household words have arisen, and 
the needs of the increased activity of the church have 
been met. In the past one hundred and fifty years the 
Church of England has produced about five hundred 
hymn-books, and nearly two hundred and fifty authors 
and translators whose hymns and translations, used in 
}>ublic worship, may number ten thousand The English 
Hymnal, issued from the Clarendon Press in 1906, repre- 
sented ‘high’ doctrine and offended evangelical feeling. 
In 1916 a new Supplement was issued, but it conforms in 
great degree to the moderate standard of 1889. It adds 
141 hymns, which are more modern than ancient. 

(2) English Nonconformists ,— hymnological 
work which has been accomplished outside of the 
Chtirch of England is large and important, and 
has had great influence in all English-speaking 
countries. A few facts only can he set forth in 
each mstauee. 


(a) Baptists from the first quarter of the 17t] 
century to the present have been divided into tw< 
sections, the Paartdcular or Calvinistic, and the Genera 
or Armiman Baptists. The singing of hymns with th 
former began mth B. Keach about 1673. It had ; 
stormy birth ^d childhood, for opposition thereto wa 
great, but at the present time hymn singing is a distinc 
tive feature in their worship. The General Baptist 


also have their official hymn-books, and sin^g is an 
essential part of their worship. English Baptist writers 
number about one hundred, and their hymns two thou- 
sand. 

(6) The Con gregationalists 01 Independents used hymns 
in public worship some thirty years before the Baptists. 
Their hymn-books have been many, and their writers 
numerous. The latter number over a hundred, and their 
hymns three thousand or more. Although I. Watts, P. 
Doddridge, and J. Conder are their pride and towers of 
strength, there are others who have written lyrics of 
great force and beauty. 

( c ) The Methodists, including the different branches into 
wMch they have broken at various times, have always 
been very fond of hymns. The first official hymn-book 
of the old body was published by J. Wesley in 1780, and 
is the groundwork of all the hymn-hooks of the various 
branches of Methodism — the Primitive Methodists alone 
excepteri. 

(c?) The Unitarians have produced several hymn- 
writers of great merit. Of their hymn -hooks Dr 
Martineau’s Hymns of Praise and Prayer (1873) is 
admirable. 

(c) The Irvingites, the Swedenborgians, the Salvation 
Army, and others have also their authors and official 
hymn-hooks. 

(3) Homan Catholics. — The Westminster llymmd, 
issued by authority in 1912, wan selected by a 
committee of bishops, and repre.sentw the best of 
those which have become popiuar since the singing 
of hymns in the vernacular lia.s become an import- 
ant part of the non -liturgical services of the 
Roman communion in the country. 

When English hymn-writers are countefi up and 
their works are tabulated, we have a total of some 
1000 writers, and 26,000 hymns. 

VI. Irish . — Roman Catholics, Protestant Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, and others in 
Ireland have been so closely identified with thtar 
brethren in England and Scotland that in most 
instances the same book.s have been in use in the 
three countries, although in later years a few hynm- 
books have been published independently. The 
Irish Church published an anthonsed hymnal, The 
Church Hymnal, in 1873, with supplement of later 
date. 

VII. Welsh . — There are references in "Welsh 
history which go to show that some of her ancient 
bards sang hymns of praise to God m early as tlie 
6th century. Tlie most ancient priKluctions now 
extant date from the 14th century. AfU^r th<^ 
Reformation the lead was taken by the Established 
Church, by the publication of Archdeaoon Frys’s 
version of the Psalms in 1621. Since then hynm- 
writing has increased somewliat rapidly, especially 
since the Methodist movement early in tlie hist 
century ; and at the present time the Establi.sluMl 
Church and the numerous Nonconformist bodies 
have each their official or quasi-official hymn -hooks. 
Welsh hymnody, although very powerful in tlie 
principality, has had little or no influence upon the 
hymnody of other countries. 

VJII. Scottish.— One of the most interesting 
parts of Scottish hymnody is the history of the 
Scottish Psalter, a work which is interwoven 
with Scottish history, and has liad a powerful 
influence upon the Scottish mind. The first 
effectual step taken to provide hymns, as distinct 
from psalm- versions, for public worship in Htjot- 
land, was the appointment of a committete of 
the General Assembly in 1742. Tliis committee 
presented a draft collection, which was authorised 
for private use in 1745. The same year a com- 
mittee was appointed to revise and enlarge the 
draft for public use. The result was publimied in 
1781 as Translatiom and Paraphrases, in Verm, 
of several Passages of Sacred ^ripture, &c. Of 
the total contents (sixty -seven in all, not counting 
the five hymns added at the end) twenty-five 
are by Watts, five by Doddridge, and two by 
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Tate, the rest being by M* Bruce, T. Blacklock, 
H. Blair, W. Cameron, J. Logan, J. Morison, and 
other Scottish writers. 

Although the addition of the five hymns to the 
Paraphrases indicated a desire for a larger choice 
of hymns in public worship, nothing definite and 
official was done by the principal sections of Presby- 
terianism until the publication of the Symn-hooJc 
of tke Relief Church (1794), the Hymn-hook of the 
United Rreshyterian Church (1852), The Scottish 
Hymnal of the Established Church ( 1870), and the 
Rsalm-versionSj ParajphraseSf and Hymns of the Free 
Church (1873). These have been revised, added 
to, or superseded — notably by the carefully 
edited Church Hymnary for the Scottish and Irish 
Presbyterian Churches (1898), revised in conjunc- 
tion wdth the English and Welsh Presbyterian 
Churches ( 1925 ). Much activity has been shovm by 
individuals amongst Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Koman Catholics, and 
others, the outcome of which is a mass of hymno- 
logical literature, of which a good proportion is of 
Scottish origin and of high merit. The prince of 
hymn- writers and the Charles Wesley of Scotland 
is Dr Horatius Bonar (1808-89). 

IX. American. — The first book printed in 
America was the Bay Psalter (1640), consisting of 
various metrical versions of the Psalms by English 
authors. The addition of a few spiritual songs in 
the 2d edition of 1647 was the first departure 
from the sole use of psalm- versions in that coun- 
try. This small beginning had at the first a very 
slow development. The years 1780-1800 wit- 
nessed the general recognition of hymns. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church extended their collec- 
tion in 1789 to twenty-seven hymns : a collection 
by the Baptists (the second) was published in 1790; 
the Congregationalists had their Hartford Selec- 
tion in 1799 ; the Wesleyan Methodists a reprint of 
a Rocket Hymn-hook originally published at York, 
and revised after some years of use in 1802; the 
Universalists, two collections in 1792 ; the Unita- 
rians, a selection in 1795 ; and the Presbyterians, 
Watts at first, and then an official collection in 
1828. In these books American hymn-writers had 
a very limited representation, most of the hymns 
being by English authors ; but year by year the j 
American element became more pronounced as 
hymnal followed hymnal in the various religious 
communions. In 1800 an original hymn by an 
American was a novelty in any collection; now 
no American hymn-book of the highest class can 
do with less than two hundred and fifty authors 
and translators, and of these not less than fifty 
should be Americans. This percentage, as the 
outgrowth of some eighty years, is remarkable. 
Each religious communion has done its part in 
bringing about this great result. Of the two 
hundred and fif^ authors and translators, the 
Baptists and the Unitarians number over forty-five 
each, the Congregationalists about forty ; the 
Protestant Episcopalians and the Presbyterians 
about thirty each, the Methodists less than 
twenty, and the Universalists about ten. The 
remaining thirty include Quakers, Keformed 
Germans, Reformed Dutch, &c. Several of these 
writers have an European reputation, as Bishop 
Coxe, Bishop Doane, C. W. Everest, and W. A. 
Muhlenberg (Episcopalians); T. Hastings and J. 
W. Alexander (Presbyterians); H. M. Dexter, T. 
Dwight, and Ray Palmer (Congregationalists) ; P. 
Bliss, Lydia Sigourney, and S. F. Smith (Baptists); 
Fanny Van Alstyne^ and W. Hunter (Methodists) ; 
S. G. Bulfinch,W. C. Bryant, W. H. Burleigh, 
Emerson, Holmes, Longiellow, S. Longfellow, 
Lowell, and E. H. Sears (Unitarians); and the 
Quaker poet Whittier, 

The number of hymn-books published in America 


during the past hundred years accounts to a great 
extent for this great activity in hymn-writing. 
At the present time each denomination, and there 
are many, has its official hymn-book, or its quasi- 
official book or books. For good work opportunities 
for publication thus abound, and the finer produc- 
tions are assured a certain circulation and a possible 
immortality. 

X. French. — The French metrical psalters have 
a history distinct from French hymns and hymn- 
books. The complete psalter of Marot and 
Beza (1552-62) was the psalm-book of the Re- 
formed Church until its place was to some 
extent filled by the new version of Conrart ( 1677- 
79), and the revision of the same by Pictet 
and others in 1695. As in other countries, the 
psalter subsequently gave way to the hymnal, and 
the versions of private individuals were mainly 
of public value in proportion as they yielded suit- 
able pieces for the same. The writing of hymns 
in the vernacular began in the 16th century as in 
Germany and elsewhere with translations from the 
Latin. The Roman Catholics, the Huguenots (in 
their day), the Reformed Church, Sie French 
Moravians, the Methodists, and various evangelical 
societies, have each their book or books of hymns 
for divine worship, in which, although there are 
original compositions by French authors, the larger 
proportion are translations from English and Ger- 
man hymns. The Rimil has produced the greatest 
French Protestant hymn-writers, at the head of 
whom stands C^sar Malan (1787-1864), whose 
printed and MS. hymns number about one thou- 
sand. Associated with him, directly or indirectly, 
in the same religious movement were Ami Bost, H. 
Empaytaz, Merle d’Aubign^, Felix Neff, Henri 
Lutteroth, A. Vinet, A. Monod, and others, men of 
world-wide reputation and influence, who have 
given a position ^o French hymnody unknown to it 
before. 

I XI. German. — In the German language there 

I are not less than one hundred thousand hymns, 
of which about ten thousand have passed into 
German hymn-books of various dates, and nearly 
a thousand are regarded by German critics as 
classical. The first were contemporary with the 
earliest Latin sequences of St Notker and others ; 
the last are the productions of living men. 

(1) The First Period begins with Otfrid of Weissen- 
biaxg (c. 868), and was continued others until the time 
of Luther. The greater part of the hymns of this period 
were translations from the Latin, and all were in strict 
doctrinal accord with the Church of Rome. 

(2) The Second Period (1520-1648) opens with the 
hymns and psalm-versions by Luther, and embraces the 
Reformation period to the peace of Westphalia. The 
principal writers were Luther, Justus Jonas, Alber, 
Spengier, Hans Sachs, Speratus, N. Deoius, and others. 
The writings of these authors reached to about 1570, 
and have a distinct churchly character of their own. 
From 1577 to 1618 hymn-writing and hymn-book making 
continued very much on the old lines, and numbered 
amongst the writers Selnecker, Ringwaldt, Herberger, 
and P. Nicolai. The miseries of the Thirty Years^ war 
changed the whole aspect of hymn-writing for a time 
by the introduction of a strong personal element of 
faith and courage, and hope begotten of suffering. The 
names of a few of these writers will recall some of the 
finest hymns of this kind in the German language : Opitz, 
Heermann, M. A. von Lowenstem, Altenburg, Binkart, 
Dach, and Bist. 

(3) The Third Period was a transitional one, and led 
up to the Pietistic and Moravian writers of the next 
era. It had amongst its hymn-writers P. Gerhardt, 
Franck, Neumark, ScheffLer, and Louise Henriette of 
Brandenburg. Of these the greatest were Gerhardt, 
who is second only to Luther in German hjrmnody, and 
Scheffler, whose love for Christ was first in everything. 
This orthodox, mystic school, with its deep experimental 
piety, was soon lost in the Pietism of the next period. 

(4) The Fmrth Period, commonly known as the 
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Hetistic and Moravian era, ‘was a reacfaon again^ the 
dry scholasticism and cold formalism of the Lutheran 
Church; and an emphatic pronouncement in favour of 
‘practical, personal, and experimental piety. On the 
Lutheran side the leading writers were Spener, Francke, 
iiichter, Freylinghausen, G. Arnold, J Lange, Dessler, 
ilambach, Bogatzky, Schmolok, and Hdler; and on the 
Moravian, Count Zinzendorf . These names recall numer- 
ous hymns of deep spirituality, high refinement, and great 


During this same period the German Deformed Church 
broke away from its long-continued and almost exclusive 
use of the Psalms in metrical form. Their first 
book appeared at Zurich in 1540. This was followed by 
A Lobwasser’s rhymed translation of the French Psalter 
of Marot and Beza in 1573. Another hundred and fifty 
years brought them into closer hymnological conformity 
with their Lutheran brethren, and produced amongst 
others three well-known hymn-vmters, J. JNeander, 
Lampe, and Tersteegen. 

(6) The Mfth Period embraced about sixty years (1757- 
1817), and covers the time when the great wave of Nation- 
alism broke in upon the German churches and for a time 
changed the whole aspect of their hymnody. Old hymns 
were altered or entirely rewritten, and new hymns 
written partaking of the nature of rhymed sermons on 
the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, the 
dignity of man, the obligations of moral duties, and 
kindred subjects. To the hymn-writers of this order 
there were a few notable exceptions, which included 
GeUerfc, Klopstock, J. 0. Lavater, and M. Claudius, the 
greatest being Gellert and Klopstock. 

(6) The Sixth Period is rich in writers. Beginning 
almost with the 19th century, it extends to the present 
time, and embraces the well-known names of F. von Har- 
denberg (‘NovaKs’), E. M. Arndt, F. A. Krummacher, F. 
W. Krammacher, A Knapp, J. P. Lange, Spitta, and 
Gexok. 


This digest of the hymnological work of more 
than a thousand years in one language can give 
only the slightest idea of what was done. Little 
or nothing has been said about the multitude of 
hymn-books (Gesanghuch^r ) were issued and 
brought into common use in the church and in 
the home, nor of the metrical versions of the 
Psalms, which have a history of their own. We 
can do no more than recall and emphasise the 
facts, and refer to special treatises for details. 
The influence of German hymns upon English and 
American hymnody has been very great. In fact, 
until the modern revival of translating hymns 
from the Latin and other languages, German was 
almost the only source from whence hymns other 
than English were taken for use in the hymn-books 
of Great Britain and America ; and at tne present 
time, especially in America, it holds a prominent 
position m the hymnals of almost every party and 
cr^d. For the Dutch, Italian, Bohemian, Mor- 
avian, and S.candinavian hymns, and those in use 
in foreign missions (in more than 150 languages 
and dialects), see J. Julian’s Dictionary ofEymno- 
logy (1892 ; new ed. 1907). 

Conclusion , — From the outset of the propagation 
of any religion throughout the nations of the earth 
it became a necessity to preach to the people in 
their oAvn languages, and gradually to supply them 
with hymns in their own tongues. This has resulted, 
as we have seen, not only in a great number of 
languages being represented in Christian hymnody, 
but also in a vast variety of metrical forms being 
found therein. Some of these forms are intimately 
associated with the ancient classical measures, 
whilst others are widely divergent therefrom, and 
seem to have had little or no laws of control be- 
yond the fa^on of the period or the fancy of the 
writers. With this broadening out of languages 
and forais came also a rapid increase in the number 
of subjects which engaged the attention of Christian 
poets. At an early stage of church history reverent 
strophes in praise of the Holy Trinity, and espe- 
cially in adoration and praise of the Eternal Son, 


together with a metrical homily or two and a fe^^ 
impassioned songs on the practical side of Christian 
life, formed the staple of sacred song. We have seen 
how the expansion of church life and the develop- 
ment of doctrine and practices called forth a fuller 
and more extended hymnody, until every incident of 
importance in Bible story, every conceivable shade 
of Christian doctrine and ritual, every epoch in the 
church’s history, every experience in her children’s 
life, from the suft’erings of her little ones to the 
magnificent self-sacrifices of her martyrs, have been 
enshrined in sacred song. See Dr L. F. Benson, 
The English Hynm ( 1916). 

Hyndman, Henby Mayees, born in Londiiu 
7tb March 1842, and educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was a correspondent in the war of 1866. 
He associated with Mazzini and other Italian 
leaders, and wrote and spoke for free institaticjus 
elsewhere. Marx’s writings made him a .socialist. 
He founded the Social Democratic Federation ( 
Socialism) in 1881, and was promimmt in otlier 
organisations. Opposed to the Boer War, he yet 
developed later into a vigorous anti-German pro- 
pagandist. He wrote, besides books on democnicy, 
socialism, Clemenceau, and Asia, The Record of an 
Adventurous Life (1911). He died 22d November 
1921. See The Last Years of H, M, IJyndman 
(1923) by his second wife, Rosalind Travers, a 
thorough-going admirer. 

Hyogo* See Kobe. 

Hyoid B01169 in human anatomy, is a Ixmy 
arch consisting of five movable parts, quite 
separate from the rest of the skeleton, and 
lying in the fleshy parts of the neck between 
the root of the tongue and the larynx (see 
Tongue). For the hyoid bone of the dog, se(‘ 
the figure at Dog. 

HyoscyamiiSf Hyoseyauiln^ UyoHotii* 

See Henbane. 

My|>atia» daughter and pupil of Theon, an 
astronomer and mathematician of Alexandria, wan 
born in the later part of the 4th century A. D. Her 
learning and wisdom made her the most infiuorttial 
teacher in Alexandria, and the fame of her hscinres 
drew round her students from all parts of tlio East, 
where the influence of Greek thought and know- 
ledge was felt. The philosophy she taught seem.- 
to have been an eclecticism, the results of an 
endeavour to combine Neoplatonism with Aiv- 
totelianism ; but her thouglits were pnnc*ipall;j 
given to astronomy and mechanics. Forsonallv 
she was held in such gjreat esteem, and such 
reliance was placed on her judgment and saga<Jit>', 
that the magistrates used frequently to consull^ iil-r 
on important cases. At this time the Bishop of 
Alexandria was Cyril (q.v.), a fierce haler of 
heathens and heretics. With his (somiivance, if 
not at his instigation, certain savage monks from 
the Nitrian deserts, headed by one Foter, a reader, 
attacked Hypatia in the streets as she was return- 
ing from her lecture-room, dragged her from her 
chariot, hurried her to the Cficsareum Uh<iE a 
church ), there stripped her naked, and hacked her 
to death with oyster shells, after which she was 
tom to pieces, and her limbs carried to a place 
called Cinaron, and there burned to aslies (415). 
None of her writings have survived. Kingsley'^ 
romance, Hypatia, appeared in 1853. 

Hypersesthesia (Gr. hyper, ‘over,’ emthms, 
‘a sensation’), in the most general sense of the 
word, denotes an excessive excitability of the parts 
of the nervous apparatus which have to do with 
sensation, special or common. Abnormal sendbiUty 
to pain is, however, more correctly called hyper^ 
algesia. In this condition, as exemplified in neur- 
algia, the slightest stimulus may cause a paroxysm 
of pain, even a current of air or a noise brining on 
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an attack; while in hypersesthesia of the special 
senses bright flashes of light may be seen, soun<fe 
may be heard, and even smells and tastes experi- 
enced in the absence of any objective cause. Of 
the diseases predisposing to hypereesthesia hysteria 
is far the most ireg^uent ; but it is ^ sometimes 
induced by rheumatism, gout, skin diseases, in- 
flammatory affections of the central nervous system, 
while it often adds greatly to the distress in the 
early stages of various fevers. The treatment of 
hypersesthesia is that of the morbid change on 
which it depends, but the local application of 
anodynes, ice, or warm poultices, and sometimes 
the use of electricity may do much to diminish the 
patient’s sufferings for the time. 

Hyperbola* If two similar cones be placed 
apex to apex, and with the lines joining the apex 
and centre of base in each, in a straight line; 
then if a plane which does not pass through the 
apex be made to cut both cones, each of the 
two sections will be a hyperholay as PBN, PAN'. 



It is, viewed analytically, the locus of the point to 
which the straight lines EP, FP differing by a 
constant quantity are drawn from two given points, 
E and F, These given points are called the fody 
one being situated in each hyperbola. The point 
G, midway between the two foci, is called the 
centre, ana the line EF the transverse axis of the 
hyperbola. A line through G perpendicular to 
the transverse axis is called the comugate axis ; and 
a circle described from centre B, with a radius 
equal to FG, will cut the conjugate axis in C and D. 
If G be taken for the origin of ^-ordinates, and EM 
and E'F' for the axes, the hyperbola is expressed by 

the equation p = (QB = a, GC = 5). The 

hyperbola is the only conic section which has 
Asymptotes (q.v. ) ; in the figure these are GT, GT', 
GS, GS' It also appears that, if the axes of co- 
ordinates be turned at right angles to their former 
position, two additional curves, HCK, H'DK', will 

be formed, whose equation is - ^2 =1. These 

two are called conjuaate hyperbolas, and have the 
same asymptotes as the original hyperbolas. These 
asymptotes have the following remarkable property: 
If (starting from G) the asymptotes be divided in 
continued proportion, and from the points of section 
lines be drawn parallel to the other asymptote, the 
areas contained by two adjacent parallels and the 
corresponding parts of the asymptote and curve are 
equal ; also, lines drawn from the centre to two 
adjacent points of section of the curve enclose equal 
areas. The equation to the hyperbola when referred 
to the asymptotes is a;y = ab; which shows that as 
the ordinates decrease in geometrical progression 
the abscissae increase in the same ratio. 

The hyperbola is also the locus of a point whose 
distance from a fixed point (one of the foci) has a 
constant ratio e, greater than 1 (called the eccen- 
tricity), to its distance from a fixed straight line 
(the directrix). 

Hyperboreans (i.e. dwellers beyond Boreas 


or the North Wind), a name given by the ancients 
to a mythical people, whose land was generally 
supposed to lie in the extreme northern parts of 
the world. As the favourites of Apollo, they en- 
joyed an earthly paradise, a bright sky, a perpetual 
spring, a fruitful land, unbroken peace, and ever- 
lasting youth and health. Some ethnographers 
have used the term Hyperboreans to designate 
certain peoples, such as the Telmktchis, Ainu, 
Kamchadales, &c., in Arctic Asia and America. 

Hyperdulia, the superior dulia accorded by 
Roman Catholics to the Virgin Mary (q.v.), 

Hypericaceee, an order ( or sub-order of Gutti- 
ferse) of about $00 known species, trees, shrubs, and 
herbs, widely distributed over the world, particu- 
larly numerous in North America. Many belong 
to the genus Hypericum, or St John’s Wort (q.v,). 

Hyperi'des (more coiTectly Hypereides), the 
Greek orator who, on the whole, ranks next to 
Demosthenes, excelling him in grace though 
inferior to him in moral power, was probably born 
about the same time as Demosthenes. *3y birth 
belonging to the middle class, he became a pro- 
fessional advocate, and earned large sums of money, 
which he spent with a generous hand alike on his 
private (somewhat scandalous) pleasures and on 
patiiotic purposes. His eisangeUa against Philo- 
crates assured his professional position and brought 
him on to the stage of politics, where he was 
destined to play a notable part (34$ B.C.). From 
the first he was an opponent of the party which 
advocated peace with Philip, and a supporter of 
Demosthenes. The importance which attached to 
him as a politician at this time is shown by the 
fact that he was chosen by the Areopagus to repre- 
sent the Athenian case before the Amphictyons in 
the dispute as to the control of the Delian temple. 
During all Demosthenes’ manful struggles against 
Philip up to the fatal field of Chaeronea, when, 
with the defeat of Athens, the political liberty of 
Greece practically came to an end and the su- 
premacy of Macedonia was established, Hyperides 
was the trusty and valuable supporter of Demos- 
thenes. Even after the death of Philip, and during 
the early portion of Alexander’s career, the two 
orators continued to be faithful allies. Only when 
Demosthenes endeavoured to follow an impossible 
via media in the matter of Alexander’s absconding 
minister, Harpalus, did Hyperides break with his 
former leader, and head that accusation of bribery 
against Demosthenes which not only resulted in 
the banishment of the great orator but committed 
Athens to the fruitless revolt against Macedon, 
known as the Lamian war. The leaders of this 
revolt were Leosthenes and Hyperides ; the former 
perished in battle, the latter was put to death by 
Antipater (322 B.C.). It is remarkable that 
although Hyperides was admired and studied in 
Roman times, although his works were not only 
known to Photius in the 9tli century but actually 
preserved in MS. in the King’s Lihraiy at Buda 
until 1526, when Buda was taken by the Turks, 
it was not until 1847 that we had any specimens 
of Hyperides’ oratoiy by which to judge for our- 
selves of his powers. In that year Mr A. C. Harris 
of Alexandria purchased a papyrus at Thebes 
containing portions of Hyperides^ speech against 
Demosthenes and of his speech for Lycophron. At 
the same time Mr J. Arden was offered a papyrus, 
while he was travelling in Egypt, which turned out 
to belong to the same volume as that bought by 
Mr Earns, and to contain the remainder of the 
speech for Lycophron, and also the whole of the 
speech for Euxenippus. In 1866 another traveller, 
Mr Stobart, obtained from the same neighbourhood 
another papyrus containing the Funeral Oration 
of Hyperides, In 1889 M. Eug. Revillout an- 
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nounced that the Louvre had on his proposition 
purchased a papyrus which contains fragments of 
the first speech against Athenogenes; and in 1893 
Mr F. G. Kenyon published his standard edition, 
with an English translation, of the orations Against 
Athenogenes and Pheidijppides. 

What most impresses one in reading Hyper- 
ides is his grace, next his indolence, and always 
his urbanity. His grace is nothing affected or 
assumed, nor is it useless ornament. Hyperides is 
a practical, not an epideictic orator, and ineans 
business. His grace is that of a man performing a 
feat well within his powers, and that not a despi- 
cable feat. At the same time he is indolent, appar- 
ently because there is really no need to exert aim- 
self. He will not take tne trouble to pick and 
choose words ; he makes the one that comes first — 
■obsolete, obsolescent, proverbial, conversational, or 
what not— do his work. He will not turn his 
sentences over mentally again and again before 
uttering them, so that they may roU out smooth, 
polished, balanced, and finished : he will rather 
let them come out at their own length, and as they 
list — ^he can pull them up at any time with effect 
and without effort. He is always transparent, 
never monotonous as is Demosthenes ; he is witty 
to a degree* refined in his raillery, and his irony is 
delighiJuL Above all he never in his keenest 
attacks passes the bounds of good taste, as does 
Demosthenes. See Blass’s edition (1894). 

Hyperion* a Titan, son of Uranus and Ge, and 
father of Helios, Selene, and Eos. Homer and later 
poets apply the name to Helios himself. 

Hypersthene (Gr. hyper ^ * above,’ sthenos, 
* strength ; ’ so called to distinguish it from Horn- 
blende (q.v.), with which it was formerly con- 
founded), a rock-forming pyroxene which crystal- 
lises in orthorhombic forms. It is an anhydrous 
magnesian silicate, containing a large percentage 
(16-31) of ferrous oxide with very little alumina. 
It is generally dark green or raven-black, but has a 
pearly or metallic lustre when fractured across the 
cleavage -planes. This is due to the presence of 
very numerous minute brown scales of some foreign 
substance, which are arranged mostly parallel to 
the basal plane. It is best known from its occur- 
rence in large crystals in plutonic rocks snch as 
gabbro and norite ; it is, however, also an essential 
constituent of certain fine-grained eruptive rocks 
such as hypersthene andesites, which are exten- 
sively developed in many parts of the .world, 

, Hyperstlieilite* a term now applied to varie- 
ties of peridotite which consist almost entirely of 
hypersthene ; used by older writers to designate 
rocks now regarded as belonging to the norite type 
of Gabbro (q.v.). 

Hypertrophy (Gr., ‘over-nourishment’) is the 
term applied in medicine to the enlargement of 
certain organs of the body. The best examples of 
this change are seen in the muscular system, where 
it may occur altogether independently of disease. 
The huge bosses of flesh that stand prominently 
forward in the arm of a blacksmith or of a pugilist, 
and in the leg of an opera-dancer, are illustrations 
of hypertrophy where the general health may be 
perfect. In double organs, such as the kidneys 
and lungs, if the organ on one side degenerates 
through disease, the organ on the opposite side is 
often found to enlarge and carry on double work. In 
these cases hypertrophy is an effect of disease, but 
is at the same time a resource of nature to preserve 
life. There are, however, cases in which the hyper- 
tTOphy has a hurtful instead of a conservative 
effect, as, for example, hypertrophy of the thyroid 
gland, constituting the disease known as goitre 
or bronchocele, hypotrophy of the prostate gland, 
of the spleen, &c. The following are the conditions 


which give rise to hypertrophy ; ( 1 ) The increased 
exercise of a part in its healthy function; (2) an 
increased accumulation in the blood of the^ par- 
ticular materials which a part appropriates in its 
nutrition or in secretion; (3) an increased afflux 
of healthy blood. In hypertrophy of the muscular 
tissue the first and third of these conditions are 
present. Hypertrophy of the fatty tissue consti- 
tutes Obesity (q.v.). 

Hypnerotomachia* a notable product of the 
Aldine Press, is a quaintly erudite architectural 
romanceinmacaronicLatin, credited to ‘ Poliphilus,’ 
but probably written by a Dominican, Francisco 
Colonna, who died an old man in 1525. The second 
edition was printed in 1645 ; it was Englished as 
early as 1592 ; edited by Andrew Lang ; and repro- 
duced in fac-simile in 1904. 

Hypnotics. See Narcotics, Sleep. 

Hypnotism* a form of psycho -therapeutics, 
is discussed as to its nature and history, and the 
methods of inducing it, at Animal Magnetism (q. v. ). 
Long tabooed as superstition by the medical pro- 
fession, it is now very extensively used on the 
Continent and in America in treating disease, and 
the prejudice which was long felt against it in this 
country is diminished. Hypnotism is no longer to 
be regarded as a mystery or as a superhuman gift, 
for its action can, for the most part, be explaine<l 
by our present knowledge of physiology and psychol- 
ogy. The chief reason why hypnotism cannot bo 
universally employed as a therapeutic agent is the 
fact that only a certain proportion of persons are 
susceptible. It has been found that somnambulism, 
the deepest stage of hypnotism, is not necessary 
when the method is employed therapeutically, and 
waking suggestion is now largely used in treating 
disease ; and it is asserted that about 90 per cent, of 
the inhabitants of this or any other country could ii 
necessary be treated by hypnotism in the form of 
waking suggestion witli every prospect of benefit. 

Hypnotism may be used in two ways in relation 
to disease. In the first place, simple sleep is in- 
duced ; and sleep when induced without the action 
of drugs is often of great importance, and of itself 
aids in treatment. Again, in many cases when the 
person is asleep suggestions may be made which will 
abolish pain, and which in many diseases will bring 
about either the relief of symptoms or the cure of the 
disease. As every one knows, the mind influences 
the body, and concentrated thought can bxing about 
sensations in various localities. It is upon this 
knowledge that the hypnotist bases his practice. 
The patient being placed in a hypnotic sleep, his 
attention is directed to various parts of the body, 
and often the effect is increased through local 
stimulation by means of passes. During the hyp* 
notic sleep the patient is uninfluenced by his sur 
roundings, and is therefore all the more open to 
suggestions, and no disturbing influences diminish 
his powers of concentration. By means such as 
these neuralgic or rheumatic pains may frequently 
be removed ; headaches may often be cured, and so 
may some forms of dyspepsia, as well as the various 
manifestations of hysteria and hypochrondriasis, 
stammering, and even functional paralysis. Con- 
stipation is almost always benefited. Many dis- 
eases of women and various sexual troubles are 

3 tible of treatment, and hypnotism is a very 
method in treating persons suffering from 
dipsomania_ or addicted to drugs or otiier de- 
praved habits. At present it cannot be said that 
hypnotism^ is of use in any disease having an 
organic origin, although in such diseases venous 
symptoms, especially those of pain, may be removed 
successfully. Even operations msy he performed 
upon persons under hypnotic influence without 
the slightest pain being felt by the patient ; but as 
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various other anaesthetics are more easily employed, 
it is only in a few cases where these are contra- 
indicated that hypnotism is to be preferred. 

For educational purposes it is possible to impress a 
erson during hypnosis with ideas which will modify 
is usual character. For instance, it is possible in 
many cases to cure persons of bad habits such as 
stealing, lying, &c. ; and on the Continent attempts 
to influence habitual criminals for good by hypnosis 
have proved largely successful. Young children 
affected in brain-power or constitutionally vicious 
may be greatly improved by careful hypnotic treat- 
ment. It is a mistake to suppose that hypnotism 
can only be used successfully in treating nervous 
or hysterical persons ; such are often difficult, if 
not impossible, to hypnotise. Just ordinary indi- 
viduals, especially those who have learnt to obey, 
are the subjects whom a hypnotist would prefer to 
treat. Children at school, soldiers and sailors, and 
officials of all ranks are the classes from which the 
most brilliant successes have hitherto been obtained 
in treating disease. In some cases of insanity hyp- 
notism has been used with advantage as a thera- 
peutic agent, but it is not easy to hypnotise the 
insane. Persons suffering from hallucinations have 
been cured, and those who suffer from the painful 
results of some grievous trouble have been restored 
by having the incident blotted out from their 
memory. Although hypnotism has a power for 
good when properly used by medical men, it is 
a dangerous weapon in the hands of the unskilful 
or the unscrupulous. All public exhibitions of hyp- 
notism should be prohibited by law, as is the case 
in almost every (Jontinental country. Just as a 
person when hypnotised is rendered extremely 
impressionable, and therefore capable of receiving 
beneficial suggestions, so he is also liable to receive 
suggestions for evil. Although it is true that as a 
matter of fact it is hardly possible to induce a per- 
son by hypnotic means to act against his settled 
convictions, still during hypnosis he will act for the 
time as an automaton. It is impossible for a per- 
son to be hypnotised unless he has the preconceived 
idea of what is going to happen. It is a psychical 
and not a physical influence which brings about 
the condition. Only persons whose will-power is 
weakened bjr fear or by the idea of a supposed 
power which influences them in spite of themselves 
can be hypnotised without full consent on their 
part; but the oftener the person is hypnotised, 
the more easily may he subsequently be affected. 
For this reason a wise hypnotist attempts to guard 
his patient by telling him during hypnosis that no 
one can hypnotise him without his own consent. 

It will in general be readily admitted that 
we are indebted to the evolution of the theory of 
subconsciousness for a clearer conception of the 
causation of the hypnotic state. The essential 
characteristic of this condition is the extended 
power of the subject over his organism. This 
phenomenon arises from the voluntary modifica- 
tion in the association and dissociation of ideas 
which results in the clearer deflnition of subcon- 
scious impressions. 

Hypnosis has proved to have limitations as a 
means of psychotherapy. Two methods of analo- 
gous treatment are now being largely used in 
America and on the Continent to which a brief 
reference must be made. Boris Sidis discovered 
an intermediate state between hypnosis an<^ 
waking, which he termed the hypnoidal or sub- 
waking state. In this condition, which simply 
necessitates the patient being in a comfortable 
position in a quiet and dim room, suggestions may 
be readily impressed upon the mind. Sidis held 
that apart from the possibility of getting access to 
the subconscious experiences lost to the patient’s 
personal consciousness, we may combine ‘ a syste- 


matic course of direct and indirect suggestion by 
mediate associative and immediate associative, by 
substitution, disintegration, and synthesis, both in 
the waking and in the hypnoidal state,’ which will 
transform the patient’s mental life. He said that 
‘the hypnoidal state helps us to reach the inac- 
cessible regions of dormant energy, helps to break 
down inhibitions, liberate reserve energies, and 
repair the breaches of mental activity ; the pain- 
ful systems become dissociated, disintegrated and 
again transformed, reformed and again reintegrated 
into new systems full of energy and the joy of life.’ 
This method is extremely useful in treating persons 
who object to being hypnotised. 

The so-called psycho-analysis of Freud is also very 
useful, but has the drawback of demanding a very 
great deal of time both from the physician and the 
patient. We may say that true psycho-analysis is 
not suggestion treatment, although, as in the pro- 
duction of the hypnoidal state, the same initial 
conditions of restful calm and dim light are essen- 
tial. This method of treatment is ‘ an attempt to 
enable the patient to penetrate with tireless zeal 
and increasing skill and fearless honesty into the 
details of his own emotions, life, and thought, in the 
belief that nothing becomes less sacred, or fails to 
become less painful, through being clearly seen.’ 
Freud believes that it is some long -forgotten, 
hidden concept which lies at the bottom of much 
nervous disease or mental instability. By long- 
continued, intimate conversation, and following up 
clues obtained therefrom, he is often successful in 
ascertaining the cause of the trouble and restoring 
the patient to health. 

HLypnunit a genus of mosses belonging to the 
order Bryinese. Archegonia and capsules are borne 
on special lateral branches. The sexual organs are 
formed in August and September, and the capsules 
take from ten months to a year to ripen. Many 
species are remarkable for their beautj;, and are 
often used for decorative purposes. Their distribu- 
tion is universal. 

Hypocaustf a form of furnace used by the 
Romans for the purpose of heating baths and 
apartments. It was luaced in a chamber beneath 
the floor, and the heated air and products of com- 
bustion were made to circulate round the walls 
and under the floor, and were also carried in pipes 
to other x'ooms. See Baths. 

Hypocliseris, a genus of Compositse, sub-order 
Cichoraceoe, of which one species, H. radicatay or 
Long-rooted Cat’s-ear, is extremely common in 
meadows and pastures in Britain. Its leaves spread 
on the ground, and are like those of the dandelion, 
but rough; the stem is branched, the flowers not 
unlike those of the dandelion, but smaller. Cattle 
eat this plant readily, and its abundance is not 
deemed injurious to pasture or fodder. 

Hypochlorous Acid (HCIO) can only be 
obtamed as a dilute solution, as in the concen- 
trated state it is ver^r liable to decomposition. It 
is a powerful bleaching agent, and forms a series 
of salts, hypochloritesy which also possess bleaching 
properties. The chief of these are the hypochlorites 
of lime and soda. The lime salt is the important 
constituent of Bleaching Powder (q.v.), while the 
soda salt is prepared commercially by passing 
chlorine into a cold solution of soda. 

Hypoelioildri'asis (so called from its supposed 
connection with the hypochondriac regions of the 
Abdomen, q.v.), a disease characterised by ex- 
treme increase of sensibility, palpitations, morbid 
feelings that simulate most diseases, exaggerated 
uneasiness and anxiety, chiefly in what concerns 
the health, &c. In extreme cases it becomes 
a species of melancholia. The disease is inti- 
mately connected with disorder of the digestive 
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functions and allied to hysteria. See INDIGESTION, 
Insanity. 

Hypodermic Injectiou, first introduced in 
Britain by Dr Alexander Wood of Edinburgh, is 
an extremely valuable method in certain cases, 
though its applicability is limited. It consists in 
the injection of a solution of the substance to be 
given beneath the skin, by means of a fine hollow 
needle to which a small syringe is attached. The 
prick given by the needle is not felt by the patient 
if the needle be sharp and quite free from rust 
or roughness. Absorption from the subcutaneous 
tissues takes place speedily, and is not interfered 
with by vomiting, or other conditions of the stomach 
which may delay or prevent the entrance of the 
remedy into the system by that channel. The 
action of the drug is thus more rapid and more 
certain than when it is administered by the mouth ; 
and a smaller dose is required. Only such sub- 
stances as can be given in small bulk and in an 
unirritating condition are available. It is thus 
chiefly of use for the vegetable alkaloids, of which 
morphia is far the most often employed. It need 
hardly he said that it is to he used only by skilled 
hands. The same method is largely employed in 
experiments on the action of disease poisons in 
animals, and in the administration of vaccines, 
antitoxins, &e. ; see also Diphtheria, Tubercle. 

Hypos'tasis. the Greek term used to designate 
the distinct subsistence of the three persons of the 
Trinity (q.v.). 

Hypotenuse, the name of that side in a right- 
angled triangle which is opposite to the right 
angle. The well-known property of the hypotenuse, 
that the square described on it is equal to the sum 
of the squares described on the other two sides, 
is proved in Euclid’s 47th proposition of Book I. 

Hypo'tliec, in Scotland a lien or security over 

f oods in respect of a debt due by the owner. 

'bus, a law-agent or attorney has a hypothec over 
the title-deeds of his client in respect of his account 
or bill of costs ; the landlord of urban subjects over 
the tenant’s movables on the premises for the 
current rent ; a superior in respect of feu-duties. 
There are also maritime hypothecs in respect of sal- 
vage, seamen’s wages, &c. A hypothec in favour 
of the landlord of agricultural subjects was 
abolished in 1881. See LANDLORD AND Tenant. 

Hyrax, ^enus of mammals representing a dis- 
tinct order (BCyracoidea), the affinities of which are 
very obscure, and unillumined by the few fossils that 
have been found. ‘ Feeble folk ’ as the species of 
hyrax (so-called ‘cony*) are, they find, according to 
many, their near- 
est allies in the 
huge elephants 
or in the ungu- 
lates proper. In 
size they are like 
rabbits; but the 
name ‘ cony,* 
which really be- 
longs to the rab- 
bit, is not very 
appropriate ; in 
appearance they 
rather suggest 
marmots. They 
are natives of 
Africa and Syria, 
stony deserts, or 



Hyrax syriacus. 


and live among the rocks, in 
, on trees. The plump body, 
thick head, small ears, short slender litnlJe, 
rudimentary^ tail, soft yellowish-gray or brownish 
fur are obvious external characteristios. ^ Closer 
-V -iculiarities. " 


exsunination 
which has a cleft upper 


The snout, 
is somewhat rodent- 


like, and so are the rootless, persistently growing 


curved upper incisors, except that they have a ipris- 
matic shape and a sharp point instead of the chisel 
edge of rodents. The entire dentition is expressed 
in the formula and the hack teeth are in 

pattern distinctly like those of the rhinoceros and 
some other ungulates. There are four toes on the 
anterior limbs, three on the hind, all with short 
broad nails except the inner toe of the hind-foot, 
which bears a curved claw. The feet strikingly 
suggest those of rhinoceros or tapir, and are inter- 
esting in the further pecnliarity that the naked 
sole is furrowed in such a way that the hyrax can 
in gecko-like fashion cling to the vertical sides of 
rocks and trees. Among the many characteristics 
of the skeleton may be noticed the large number 
(28-30) of back and loin (dorso-lumbar) vertebrae. 
The brain and skull most resemlde those of ungu- 
lates ; the stomach recalls that of liorse or rhino- 
ceros ; the placenta is zonaiy as in elephants and 
carnivores. 

There are fourteen species, sometimes referred to 
two genera, Hyrax (or JProcavia) and Deridrohyrax. 
The former is represented by R. capetms, the 
Cape Daman, Klipdas, or Rock-badger ; R,iiyriacH,% 
the Shaphan— mistranslated ‘ cony ’—of Scripture ; 
and H. hahesinicus, the Ashtok of the Abyssinian.s. 
These live in companies, usually in holes among 
the rocks, and feed on shoots, grass, flowers, an<l 
the like. In reference to the Scripture account it 
may be noted that the hyrax does not chew the 
cud, though it moves its jaws very constantly. 
Though only two are born at a birth, the rate of 
multiplication is very rapid, keeping pace witli 
ravages of carnivores, which are very deadly iu 
spite of the caution and even sentinels of the 
hyraxes. Of difterent habitat, an<l Hometimes 
referred to the second genus, DendroUyrax, are 
certain hyraxes which, in West and South Africa, 
live in trees— e.g. D. arhorem and D. dorsalis. 
The members of this order, so puzxling zoologi- 
cally, are playful, good-humoured, and wary. 
Their flesh is sometimes eaten, and is said to 
resemble rabbit’s. — Hyracmm^ a supposed niedicixm 
for certain nervotis diseases, was made from tlm 
mixed urine and fjBces of the Cape Hyrax. 

Hyrcania, an ancient district of Asia, of in- 
definite extent, bordered on the Caspian Sea (ttome- 
times called Hyrcanum Mare) and the river Ox un- 
it corresponded with the modem Mazanderan arid 
Asterabad. 

HyrcamiS; the name of two Jewish higli- 

S riests and prmcesof the Hasmonean family (gee 
Iacoabees ). ( 1 ) John Hyroanus, son of Simon 
Maccabieus, who ruled 135-105 B.O., was at first 
tributary to the Syrians, but on the death of 
Antiochus made himself independent, subdued 
the Samaritans on the north, and force<l the 
Idumseans on the south to adopt the laws and 
customs of the Jewa.f He also conclude an 
alliance with the Romans, and extendi his terri- 
tories almost to the ancient limits of the Davidian 
monarchy. Originally a Pharisee, he subsequently 
attached himself to the party of the Sadducees, 
who were anxious to keep on good terms with the 
Romans, and who discountenanced the tiurWlent 
religious patriotism of the Jewish masses. Hyr- 
canus was, comparatively speaking, a just and 
enlightened ruler, and the country enjoyed great 
prosperity during his rmgm He left ifive sons, 
two of whom, Aristohulus and Alexander, govemea 
with the title of king.— (2) Hyrcanxts IL, son of 
Alexander, and ^andson of the preceding, was a 
feeble prince. On the death of his father (78 
B.c.) he was appointed high-priest by his mother 
.Mexandra, who ruled Judma herself for the next 
nine years. After her death (69 B.O.) his younger 
brother, Aristohulus, a braver and more energ^ic 
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man, seized the government, and forced Hyrcan^ 
to withdraw into private life. He failed to win 
back his dominions, until Pompey began to favour 
his cause. After some years of tumultuous fight- 
ing, Aristobulus was poisoned by the partisans of 
Ptolemy (49 B.C.), and Hyrcanus for some time 
possessed the dignity of high-priest. Csesar (47 
B.C.), on account of the services rendered to him 
by Ajitipater of Idumsea, made the latter procurator 
of Judsea, and thus left in his hands all the real 
power. Antipater was assassinated, and Anti- 
gonus, son of Aristobulus, with the help of the 
Parthian king, invaded the land, captured Hyr- 
canus by treachery, cut off his ears, and carried 
him off to Seleucia on the Tigris. Some years 
later Herod, son of his old Mend Antipater, 
obtained supreme power in Judaea, and invited 
the aged Hyrcanus home to Jerusalem. He was 
.allowed to depart, and for some time lived in ease 
and comfort ; but, falling under suspicion of intrigu- 
ing against Herod, he was put to death, 30 B.C. 

Hyslop9 James, poet, was born in the parish 
of Kirkconnel, Dumfriesshire, 23d July 1798. He 
was a shepherd near Airdsmoss, Ayrshire, the 
scene of a Covenanting skirmish and Cameron’s 
-death (1680), and the traditions of the district in- 
spired his best-known poem, 'The Cameronian’s 
Dream,’ which appeared in the Edinbu7'gh Mag- 
^azine (1821). He studied privately, and through 
the influence of Lord Jeffrey was appointed tutor 
-on board the Doris. While tutor on board the 
Tweed man-of-war he died of fever at St Jago, 
^Cape Verde Islands, 4th November 1827. An 
edition of his poems was printed from his manu- 
script book by the Rev. P. Mearns ( Glasg. 1887 ). 
Mr Hamish M'Cunn set his ‘ Cameronian’s Dream ’ 
to music in 1889. 

Hyssop {Hyssopm officinalis), a plant of the 
natural order Labiatse, distinguished by four 
straight diverging stamens, and a calyx with fifteen 
ribs. It was formerly used in 
medicine. It is a native of the 
south of Europe and the East. 
It is found on the Alps. It is a 
half-shrubby plant, about IJ feet 
high, the upper part of thes terns 
quadrangular, the leaves evei*- 
green and lanceolate, the flowers 
in one-sided whorled racemes. 
The flowers are generally of a 
very beautiful blue. It has an 
agreeable aromatic odour. It 
has long been in cultivation 
for the sake of its leaves 
and young si loots, which are 
sometimes used as a seasoning, 
and were once used in a dried 
state as a stomachic and car- 
minative. A syrup made with 
them was a popular remedy 
for colds. The virtues of hys- 
sop depend on a volatile oil. 
The hyssop of the Bible has been 
supposed to be some species of 
the kindred genera Satureia 
and Origanum (see Marjo- 
ram), or of Phytolacca (q.v.), 
as P. adnosa, a native of the 
Himalaya; or by others the 
common Caper (q.v.); but all 
this is pure guesswork. Rab- 
binical tradition points* to 

Common Hyssop Th/ymus capitatm as the plant 
{Bys^iopus intended (Exodus, xii. 22), and 

the Jews of Palestine so use 
ut— Hedge Hyssop is Gratiola offikmalis. See 
■Gratiola. 


Hysteria is a morbid mental condition manifest- 
ing itself by symptoms which it is possible to repro- 
duce by suggestion in certain subjects with a perfect 
exactitude, and which it is also possible to remove 
by counter-suggestion or other methods of psycho- 
therapy. As it is universally diffused among all 
the races of mankind, civilised and uncivilised, it is 
one of the commonest neuroses. Some authorities 
assert that symptoms indicative of it have been 
observed among the higher animal species other 
than man. It used to be regarded as a malady 
almost exclusively confined to the female sex, but 
recent experience of war neuroses and other facts 
have shown this opinion to be erroneous. 

Within recent years the writings of Charcot, 
Janet, and Freud have greatly enlarged our know- 
ledge of the mechanism of the production of 
hysteria. These theories, elaborated by Freud and 
his disciples, may be stated briefly as follows : 

The individual ‘self’ strives simply and unre- 
servedly to satisfy egoistic instinctive tendencies. 
Opposed to this selfish proclivity there is developed 
in every normal individual a social ideal which 
aims at self-control. The wish of the individual 
‘self’ to satisfy the instinctive tendencies is not 
compatible with the ideal of the social ‘self, ’and 
the contest between the two gives rise to mental 
conflict. 

The discomfort produced by this conflict is re- 
moved by the repression of the complex into the 
unconscious. If the social ideal is sufficiently 
strong, it overcomes the instinctive impulses, 
which with their associations form the complex, 
and diverts their energies into various useful 
channels; but if the social ‘self’ has not been 
properly developed, or if it has been weakened by 
illness or prolonged emotion, repression is incom- 
plete, and the partially repressed, painful complex 
may remain active, and be harmful to mental 
health. At any time, as the result of an accident, 
illness, or emotional shock, this imperfectly re- 
pressed complex majr assume pathological activity, 
and express itself indirectly and symbolically in 
the physical symptoms of hysteria. In this way 
a compromise is formed between the social ideal 
and the complex, and in this way also a solution 
of the conflict is found. 

In other words, and in terms of the older theories, 
the symptoms of hysteria are due to a combination 
of predisposing and exciting causes. The most im- 
portant predisposing causes are hereditary mental 
instability and the influence of the home environ- 
ment on the child during its development. The 
formation of character and temperament may be 
impaired by association with timorous or too in- 
dulgent or cruel parents, and harmful experiences 
in early life may lay the foundation of the hysterical 
disposition. The exciting cause is usually a severe 
emotional shock, an accident, a fright, a reverse of 
fortune, or an unhappy love affair. 

It is well known that in mentally unstable indi- 
viduals emotional crises like fear, anxiety, or shock 
have a tendency to dissociate the mental organisa- 
tion in such a way that normal associations become 
severed or loosened. Arising from this dissociation 
or severing of sensory, motor, or other images from 
the main stream of consciousness, there are apt to 
occur loss of sensation in various parts of the body, 
paralysis of a limb, functional blindness, deafness, 
loss of speech, and loss of memory (amnesia). In 
other instances, when the dissociation produced by 
the emotion is more general, there appear pains, 
headaches, prostration, rapid beating of the heart, 
and digestive disturbances. 

Now, the foregoing are all prominent among the 
numerous physical symptoms of hysteria. 

On the mental side the chief symptoms are moral 
perversion, largely due to a morbid craving for 
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sympathy and notoriety; uncontrolled conduct, 
which reveals itself in yielding to unregulated 
whims and impulses ; and mimicry. There is 
hardly any nervous disease the appearance of 
which the patient may not simulate. The process 
is often so successful that, as a rule, the patient 
not only succeeds in deceiving himself, but also 
those with whom he is associated. 

In addition to the innumerable physical and 
mental symptoms referred to above in general 
terms, there are occasional convulsive seizures 
which, in the popular mind, are chiefly associated 
with hysteria. In the milder forms of the fit there 
is no loss of consciousness, but the arms, legs, and 
head are tossed about, and there is great mental 
excitement. In severer fits, perhaps after some 
premonitory symptoms, such as the sense of con- 
striction in the throat known as the globus hys- 
ten'icm, the patient falls to the ground, sometimes 
with a scream, the features twitching, the back 
arched, and the arms and legs moving convulsively. 
They rarely hurt themselves in falling, as often 
happens in the case of epileptics. The seizure may 
last a few seconds or sevei’al hours. 

The treatment of hysteria must be directed both 
to the cure or alleviation of the symptoms and the 
removal of the condition which gives rise to them. 
The first object can generally he attained, the 
second more rarely. It must be remembered that, 
as in other neuroses, there is often an underlying 
constitutional or early acquired defect of which 
the symptoms are the ciitical phenomena, and there 
is always a tendency to a recurrence or periodic 
recrudescence of the symptoms. But even in those 
cases in which periodicity has become established, 
the tendency ceases with advancing years. 

In the treatment of all hysterical cases a com- 
plete change of the environment is essential, and 
of itself is sometimes sufficient to remove the 
symptoms. The patient should be placed among 
strangers, and away from sympathising friends; 
the doctor must secure the patient’s confidence; 
the nurse must be kind, though firm ; and 
the patient must be encouraged to exercise self- 
control. 

In early recent cases the symptoms may yield to 
general suggestion of this kind, or to more direct 
persuasion and suggestion applied to the existence 
of specific symptoms. In chronic cases, however, 
the more elaborate methods of psychotherapy may 
be necessary. 

In view of what has been said as to the origin 


of hysteria, it will be appreciated why the use of 
drugs and other forms of treatment have fallen into 
disuse, except in so far as they are employed as 
adjuvants to psychotherapy. Much benefit is, 
however, derived in certain cases from the judicious 
use of massage and special feeding in the form of 
what is known as the Weir-Mitchell treatment. 

Hystrix. See Porcupine. 

Hythe^ a parliamentary and municipal borough 
and market-town of Kent, 5 miles WSW. of Folke- 
stone, 15 miles S. of Canterbury, and 67 SE, by 
E. of London by rail, is one of the Cinque Ports 
(q.v.), althougli in actual locality Lympne or 
Lymm (the ancient Portus Lemaivis of the 
Romans), now some 3 miles inland, was prol)- 
ably tlie original harbour. The town, which is 
pleasantly situated some distance from the sea, 
is built on the side of a liill, from the top of 
which an extensive view over the Romney marsli 
is obtained. Its clmrch, a cruciform building of 
great beauty, in part Romanesque, has been 
restored since 1866, and contains in a crypt under- 
neath the chancel an extraordinary collection of 
human skulls and bones — many of the skulls 
having deep cuts in them — the age and origin of 
which are altogether uncertain. Near to iiythe 
are the headquai-ters of the School of IMusketry 
and Shornclifle camp, both established in 1854; 
the picturesque ruins of Saltwoocl Castle, with 
memories of Becket ; and the Royal Military Canal, 
23 miles in length, constructed in 1805 for the con- 
veyance of military stores to Rye, hut never of 
much use, and now entirely superseded hy the 
railway. In 1881 a sea-wall and parade, extending 
from Hythe to Sandgate (q.v.) and Folkestone 
(q.v.), was opened. These and Cheriton urban 
district are included in the parliamentaiy borough 
of Hythe, which since 1832 nas returnecf only oinj 
member- Pop. of that borough (1851) 13,164 ; 
(1921) 54,573, of whom 7764 were within the 
municipal borough, which includes West Hythe.— 
In 1295 the French made a descent on Hythe, but 
were decisively repulsed; and later on, towards 
the end of the reign of Richard IT., the town wan 
visited with a threefold calamity, a fire having’ 
destroyed 200 houses, a pestilence carried oil numer- 
ous inhabitants, and an unusually heavy storm 
caused a severe loss of men and ships. "Hevoral 
charters are preserved at Hythe, amongst tliem its 
earliest charter of incorporation granted in 1575. 
See Montagu Burrows’ (Hnque Porta (1888). 
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the ninth letter of the English, 
Roman, and late Greek alpha- 
bet, descends^ from the tenth 
letter of the 'early Greek and 
Semitic alphabets. The differ- 
ence in numerical position is due 
to the fact that the Romans did 
not adopt the ninth Greek let- 
ter, thUa^ while the late Greeks 
dropped the original sixth letter (see F). The 
Semitic letter represented primarily the consonant 
and secondarily the cognate vowel I (=^ in 
'maoliinB), Its naine, in Hebrew yodh^ in Syriac 
yiidh^ probably was in some early dialect yoda^ 
which the Greeks changed into by assimila- 
tion to the names of the preceding letters {h)eta 
and thUa, The name seems to be an alteration of 
the Semitic word for a hand ( Hebrew yadh, Arabic 
yad)^ and it is conceivable that the earliest form of 

the letter, , might have been developed from a 

figure intended to represent a hand. From this 
primitive form, through successive modifications, 
the Hebrew is derived. In early Greek insciip- 
tions the letter appears in various zigzag and 
curved forms, but ultimately these gave place to 
the upright straight line, I. As the Greek language 
did not possess the sound of y (the voiced front 
open consonant), the letter was used only for the 
closely related high -front vowel, both long and 
short. The Romans, however, used I not oiuy for 
the vowel, but also for the consonant or semi- 
vowel, the two related sounds in Latin having a 
tendency to interchange. Thus, while in iam the 
letter was pronounced as the consonant v, in 
the compound etiam it was a vowel. Although the 
ancient grammarians recognised that the letter had 
the two phonetic values, no consistent attempt was 
made to distinguish them in writing. It is true 
that the consonantal sound was sometimes indicated 
by prolonging the I above the line, or ( in the middle 
of a word ) by doubling it ; but the former device 
was also sometimes used to denote the long vowel. 
The history of the letter as a consonant - symbol 
will be treated in the article on J, which is its 
modern representative in this function. 

As a vowel-letter, I has retained its Roman 
sound (the high -front vowel) in all the languages 
that have inherited or adopted the Roman alpha- 
bet, with the partial exception of English and 
Dutch. In English until the 16th century the 
letter, when representing a long vowel, has still 
its Latin sound (=6ein seen^ or i in mo^hine ) ; thus 
time was pronounced like the modern English teem. 
In consequence of gradual changes of pronunciation, 
the normal Englisli long sound of the letter (as in 
its alphabetic name) is now a diphthong, resembling, 
but* not quite identical with, the ancient Latin 
sound of ai. In a few words of foreign origin, as 
macMney the letter has its original long sound. In 
Dutch the original long vowel, written ii and aftei*- 
wards ij\ underwent nearly the same change as in 
English, so that the pronoun mijn is pronounced 
approximately like its English equivalent mine. 
The corresponding sound-change in German has 
not affected the phonetic value of the letter, 
because the spelling has been changed; e.g. the 
older mtn in now written mein. 

The high-front vowel, of which I is the general 
European symbol, has two varieties, distinguished 
by phoneticians as ‘ narrow ’ (or * tense *) ana ‘wide* 
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(or ‘slack’). In English, and in most of the Ger- 
manic dialects, the narrow sound occurs exclusively 
(or nearly so) as long (e.g. in seen, machine), and 
the wide sound exclusively as short (e.g. in 2 nt); 
in French the vowel is always narrow. In Dutch 
the short i has acquired a lowered pronunciation, 
so that winJcel sounds to an English ear like ‘ ven- 
kel. ’ In several languages the letter has exceptional 
values in certain positions, owing chiefly to changes 
in pronunciation not accompanied by changes in 
spelling. Thus in English words like nation, vision, 
the ti, si have become digraphs for the simple con- 
sonants sh, zh; the French ai, e% oi, and the English 
ui in fruit, contain no % sound ; and the French % 
before a vowel is often sounded y, as is also the 
English i in words like onio7i. 

The mediaeval practice of distinguishing capitals 
by added flourishes, and the preference for curves 
to straight lines natural in writing on soft materials, 
sufficiently account for the transformation of the 
Roman I into the modem script and black-letter 
capitals. The dot over the small i, i, represents a 
mark like an acute accent, which from the 11 th 
century was used to distinguish the letter from one 
of the component strokes of u. In mediaeval hand- 
writing, such a word as comiiuium, with the letters 
joined, would have been almost illegible without 
this device. 

Iag:o. See James and Santiago. 

lambic Verse, a term applied, in classic 
prosody, and sometimes in English, to verses com- 
posed or the foot or metre called Iambus, consist- 
ing of two syllables, of which the first is short, and 
the second long (u~), or (in English) the first 
unstressed and the second stressed. Archilochus 
(q.v.) is the reputed inventor of iambic verse. The 
English language runs more earily and naturally 
in tliis metre than in any other. 

lambliehlis, a Neoplatonist philosopher, a 
native of Clialcis, in Coele-Syria, who died about 
330 A.D. He was a pupil of Porphyry, and follower 
of Plotinus ; but in his hands the Neoplatonist 
pliilosophy degenerated into theurgy and demon- 
ology, while among his disciples liis reputation 
spread as a conjurer and miracle- worker. His writ- 
ings included a life of Pythagoras, and treatises on 
mathematics and philosophy; the authenticity of 
the treatise on Egyptian mysteries (ed. Pavthey, 
1867) is more than dubious. See Neoplatonism. 

Tanthina, a genus of pelagic gasteropods, with 
a delicate, translucent, bluish shell. The animals 



Common ‘Violet Snail* {lanthina franUis ) : 
Shell, animal, and raft. 


float, ‘ foot * upwards, often gregariously on the 
surface of Avarmer seas, and are sometimes drifted on 
to British shores. The egg-capsules are attached 
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to the under side of a secreted buoyant raft or 
float, 'which is eventually set free. In many cases 
the ‘ Violet Snails ’ are found associated with 
Siphoriophora, bn which they seem to feed. They 
exude a violet secretion. 


lapygia* Apulia. 

Iasi* See Jassy. 
lazyges. See Jazyges. 

Ibdnez* See Blasco IbAS^ez. 

Ibarra^ capital of Imbabura province, Ecuador, 
has a population of about 5000. 

Iberia^ the name by which Georgia (q.v.) was 
known to the Greeks and Romans ; and also an 
ancient name for Spain. The question of an Iberian 
race is discussed at Basques. 

Iberis. See Candytuft. 


lbex» a name given to several species of the 

f enus Capra, of which the best known is the Alpine 
hex (Ger. Steinhocky Fr. Bouquetin), The various 
species are described at Goat. 

Ibis, a genus of birds related to the Spoonbills, 
and, more remotely, to the Storks and Herons. It 
comprises about twenty-five species, of which the 
bulk belong to the Old World, though the genus 
is nearly cosmopolitan. The hill is long, slender, 
curved, thick at the base, the point rather obtuse, 
the upper mandible deeply grooved throughout its 
length. The face, and generally the greater part 
of the head, and sometimes even the neck, are 
destitute of feathers, at least in adult birds. The 
plumage is mainly white, with black primary 
feathers and plumes on the wings. The neck is 
long. The legs are rather long, naked above the 
tarsal joint, with three partially united toes in front, 
and one behind; the wings are moderately long; 
the tail is very short. The Sacred Ibis, or Egyptian 
Ibis ( J. cethiopica ; formerly known as /, religiosa\ 
is an African bird, 2 feet 6 inches in length, 
although the body is little larger than that of a 
common fowl. The Glossy Ibis (J. or Plegadis 
falcinelhis) is a smaller species, also African, but 
migrating northwards into continental Europe, and 
occasionally seen in Britain, It is also a North 



The Sacred Ibis (Ibis csthwj^a). 


American bird— black, varied with reddish-brown, 
^d fine purole and green reflections. 

J Ibis (/. alba or jEu^cimus alhw) 
abounds on the coasts of Florida. The Scarlet Ibis 
U- ruora or Eudodmus ruber), a tropical American 
^ecies, ha^ only a few patches of glossy black. 
The Straw-neck^ Ibis ( J. or CarphiUs spinicollis), 
a large Australian bird of fine plumage, has stiff 
naked yellow feather-shafts on the neck and throat. 


The Sacred Ibis, one of the birds worshipped 
by the ancient Egyptians, was supposed, from the 
colour of its feathers, to symbolise the light and 
shade of the moon, was the avatar of the god Thoth 
or Hermes, and was said to deliver Egypt from the 
winged and other serpents which came from Arabia. 
As it did not make its nest in Egypt, it was believed 
to be self-engendering. It was fabled to entertain 
the most invincible love of Egypt, and to die of 
self-starvation if transported elsewhere. To kill 
them was punishable with death ; they Avere kept 
in temples, and at death were mummied. 

Ibiza. See Ivjza. 

Iblis. See Demonology, Mohammedanism. 

Ibn. See Ben, 

Ibn Batuta (properly Abu Abdullah Moham- 
med), horn at Tangiers in 1304, spent thirty years 
(1325-54) of his life in travel— to Mecca, Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Arabia, the east coast of Africa, 
Asia Minor, tlie Caspian regions, Bokiiara, Af- 
ghanistan, India, Sumatra, and Cldna ; returning 
home to Fez in 1349. Later he visited southern 
Spain, and went as far south as Timbuktu on the 
Niger. Settling at Fez in 1354, he wrote the history 
of his journeys, and died there in 1378. His narra- 
tive is extremely interesting, humour and an<*c<lote 
alternating with graphic description. It was ptil)- 
lished with a French translation, in 4 vols. 1855-69 : 
3ded. 1893. 

Ibn Gabirol. See Avicebron. 

Ibn Ezra. See Aben-Ezra. 

Ibrahim Pasba ( 1789-1848 ), viceroy of Egypt, 
born at Kavala, was an adoptctl son of Meluunet 
Ali. In 1825-27 he occupied the Morea against the 
Greeks. In 1832 he routed the Ottoman army at 
Konieli, after which the Forte ccd<‘d Syria to 
Meheniet Ali on condition of tribute— a cession 
terminated through the quadruple alliance of 1840. 
In 1848 he succeeded Mohenieb Ali (become im- 
becile) for a few months. See Egypt. 

Ibrail. See Braila. 


Ibsen, Henrik, Norwegian dramatist, was 
born at Skien, in southern Norway, Mar(di 20, 
1828. His family, originally Danish, ha<l Ixum 
settled in Norway for about a century ; ami there 
were also Scotch and German strains in his am*o«- 
try. When the boy was eight years old, lus fallier 
sank from affluence into poverty. At the ug<‘ of 
fifteen, after a somewhat scanty education, he was 
apprenticed to an apothecary in the little town of 
Grimstad, wliere he remained for seven yearn. The 
wlitical events of 1848 in France, Hungaiy, and 
Denmark elicited from him a number of tioems full 
of revolutionwy ardour; and an unsnccmful re- 
volutionist, CAtUina, was the hero of his fimt play, 
published, at a friend’s expense, in 1860. In that 
year he came to Christiania, proposing to study 
medicine at the university; and here he made the 
acquaintance of his great contemporary Bjflrn- 
stjerne Bjomson. Soon after his arrival in the 
^ sentimental tragedy, 

The Warriors B(^ow, which was produced with 
small success. ^ His poverty was extreme ; and 
some journalistic ventures in which he took part 
did little to relieve it. In November 1861 he be- 
came ‘theatre poet ^ and ‘scene instructor' in the 
Bergen Theatre, founded in 1860 by Ole Bull. 
This post he occupied for six years; and for the 
,Kergen Theatre he wrote a romantic comedy, St 
Johnsihght ( 1853), a melodramatic tragedy* i&dv 
and two romantic plays, 
Feast at Solh<yug (im) and Olaf Miekram 
(1857). He returned to Christiania in 1867, and 
during the next seven years led a life of bitter 
poverty rad straggle, bravely shared by his wife, 
Susanna Daae Thoresen, whom be married in 1868. 
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To this period belong liis first mature works, a 
legendary tragedy, Vikings at Helg eland 

<1858); Love's Comedy^ a social satire in rhymed 
verse (1862); and a superb historic drama, The 
Pretenders (1863). A small ‘travelling stipend* 
allotted him by the government enabled him to 
leave Norway in 1864, and the early summer of 
that year found him in Kome. 

In the first glow of his impressions of Italy, he 
planned a drama on the subject of Julian the 
Apostate, but soon postponed the idea in order 
to express his indignation at what he considei'ed 
the pusillanimity and hypocrisy of the Norwegian 
< 3 haracter. Brand was begun as a narrative poem ; 
but he presently abandoned that form, and pro- 
duced in 1866 the great drama in verse which made 
him famous throughout Scandinavia. It was fol- 
lowed in 1867 by Peer Gynt, not so immediately 
popular, but certainly the greater work. The suc- 
cess of these two dramatic poems relieved him from 
the pressure of poverty ; and his life was thereafter 
serene and prosperous, its only notable events being 
the production of play after play, and the removsil 
■of his headquarters from Eome to Dresden (1868), 
from Dresden to Munich ( 1875), from Munich back 
to Rome (1879), then again to Munich (1885), and 
finally to Christiania (1892). In 1869 he produced 
his first modern play in prose, that lively comedy 
The League of Youth. It met with a stormy recep- 
tion on the stage, and led to an estrangement from 
Bjornson, which was not healed until twelve years 
later. A long pause preceded his next production, 
the ‘ world-historic drama ’ in two parts, Emperor 
‘and Galilean. Then, again, four years passed 
before, in 1877, he issued Pillars of Society, 
Thenceforward, until 1896, his plays, with one ex- 
►ception, succeeded each other at intervals of two 
years. The exception was An Enemy of the People^ 
inspired by his indignation over the reception of 
'Ghosts, and produced in a single year. The dates 
.are as follows: A Doll's House (1879), Ghosts 
(1881), An Enemy of the People (1882), The Wild 
Duck (1884), Bosmersholm (1886), The Lad/y from 
ihe Sea (1888), Hedda Gaoler (1890), The Master 
Builder Little Eyolf John Gabriel 

Borkman ( 1896 ). Tiien ensued an interval of three 
years before he produced, in 1899, his last work. 
When We Dead Awaken. Early in 1901 his health 
broke down, and, after a sad period of decrepitude, 
he died on May 23, 1906. 

Ibsen*s career may be divided into five periods, 
which naturally shade off into each other, and 
yet are pretty clearly distinguishable. (1) The 
Romantic Period, extending from his first efforts 
to The Pretenders. Here he is influenced by 
Danish romanticism ( Oehlenschlager and Hertz), 
by Norwegian national-romanticism, and (techni- 
'Cally) by the French romanticism of the elder 
Dumas and of Scribe*s qiiasi-historic dramas. (2) 
The Satiric Period, which overlaps the Romantic 
Period, inasmuch as Love's Comedy preceded The 
Pretenders. It extends from Love's Comedy to 
The League of Youth, and thus includes Brand 
■and Peer Gynt, The poet is mainly concerned with 
castigating the pettiness, insincerity, and spirit of 
^compromise which he finds to be characteristic 
of lus countrymen. (3) The Philosoiihic Period, of 
which a foretaste may be found in The Pretenders, 
but which extended from 1870 to 1877, and has for 
its chief production (apart from some lyric poems) 
the double drama, Emperor and Galilean. During 
this period he went through a course of mentsu 
■development, largely influenced by the Franco- 
•Oerman war, and arrived at full intellectual 
maturi ty. ( 4 ) The Realistic Period, which extends 
irom Pillars of Society to An Enemy of the People. 
Here he is attempting to express his criticism of 
life in downright everyday prose, and to hold his 


imagination as much as possible in check. (5) 
The Imaginative Period, extending from The Wild 
Duck to the end of his life, and toning off, from 
The Master Builder onwards, into what may be 
called the Symbolic Sub-period. More and more, 
during this period, his imagination gets the upper 
hand of his sense of literal leality, and lie infuses 
i into his pictures of life an element of poetry which 
I gives them a strange and haunting fascination. In 
three plays {The Lady from the Sea, The Master 
Builder, and Little Eyolf) he even dallies with 
the ‘ occult,* though without positively committing 
himself to the reality of its alleged manifestations. 
The three main qualities in which the greatness of 
Ibsen lesides are his superb gift of imagination 
and invention, his searching criticism of life from 
an etliico-psychological standpoint, and the novel 
and masterly dramatic technique which he de- 
veloped in his later works. He may fairly be said 
to have revolutionised the methods of the modern 
stage. 

All Ibsen’s plays except Catilina, The Warrior's 
Grave, St Johns Night, and Olaf LilieJcrans are 
translated into English and published in a collected 
edition ( London, Heinemann ; New Y ork, Scribner ). 
A supplementary volume. From Ihsen's Workshop, 
contains scenarios and first drafts of his modern 
plays. Important Norwegian editions are those 
edited by Storm (1906) and by Seip (1918). The 
standard German edition is that edited by Brandes, 
Elias, and Scblenther ( 1903 ). La Chesnais’s French 
edition promised to be the most complete and 
scholarly of all, but was interrupted by the war. 
Jaeger’s Life of Ibsen (English translation, 1890) 
has been superseded by Gran’s (1918), which is not 
yet translated. See also the biography by Edmund 
Gosse, who first introduced Ibsen to English 
readers, and The Correspondence of JSeniiJc Ibsen, 
translated by Mary Morison (1905). George 
Bxandes’s Ibsen and Bjbrnson (translated 1899) 
holds a place apart among criticisms on account 
of the critic’s lifelong intimacy with the poet. 
The British Museum catalogue enumerates twenty- 
two English and Ameiican books relating to Ibsen, 
twenty-seven Norwegian and Danish, nine Swedish, 
forty-three German, twelve French, eight Italian, 
seven Dutch, two Russian, one Czech, and one 
Portuguese. Among the more notable commen- 
taries may be mentioned (in English) those by 
Philip Wicksteed, Bernard Shaw, Ellis Roberts, 

; James Huneker, and Archibald Henderson, and 
! (in German) those by L. Berg, 0. Brahm, A. von 
Hanstein, B. Litzinann, E. Reich, E. Steiger, and 
R. Woerner. 

[It is principally due to Mr William Archer, writer of 
the above article, that Ibsen’s plays have become so 
widely known in England and America. He has trans- 
lated the greater number of the plays and assisted in the 
production of those that have been performed on the 
i London stage. He has also edited the colleoted works of 
Ibsen in English ( 11 vols.), each play being furnished with 
a biographical introduction and critical remarks.— Ed.] 

Ib'ycus> Greek lyric poet, a native of Rhegium, 
in Italy, flourished about 540 B.C., and lived some 
time at the court of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. 
According to the legend he was slain by robbers 
near Corinth, and dying called upon a flock of 
cranes that he saw flying overhead to avenge him. 
The cranes went and hovered over the theatre at 
Corinth, where the pe'ople were assembled. One 
of the lilnrderers, seeing them, exclaimed involun- 
tarily, ‘Behold the avengers of Ibycus.’ This led 
to inquiry and conviction. The story is best tt>ld 
in Schiller’s beautiful ballad. Ibycus wrote chiefly 
erotic P^oetry. For surviving fragments, see Bergk^^, 
PoetceLyriciGrcec%{vo\. iii.); Schneidewin’sDe^^^iiS' 
Poesis Grcecorum Elegiacce (1839); Grenfell and 
Hunt, Oayrhymhus Papyri, xv. (1^2). 
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Ica, a department on the coast of Peru, with an 
area of 8000 sq. m, and a pop. of about 90,000. The 
greater part is a sandy desert, but the river- valleys 
are fertile, and are planted with corn, fruits, cotton, 
and indigo. In one of these valleys lies the capital, 
Ica, 46 miles SE. of Pisco, its port, Avith which it 
is connected by railway. Pop. 15,000. 

I'caruSt See I).®DALus. 

Ice is water in the solid form. It is specifically 
lighter than water Avhich is just about to freeze, 
and therefore swims in it. Water, in becoming 
solid, expands about ^^^th in volume or bulk, and 
thus acquires a density equal to 0’91674 (water at 
0“ C. = 1*00). The formation of ice takes place 
generally at the surface of water. This is owing to 
the peculiarity that, when Avater has (at the ordi- 
nary atmospheric pressure) cooled doAvn to Avithin 
3*9® C. of freezing, it ceases to contract as it did 
before Avitli increase of cold, and begins to expand 
until it freezes (see Heat) ; this causes the coldest 
portions of the water to be floating always on the 
surface. In some circumstances, not very Avell 
explained, ice forms at the bottom of rivers, and 
is called ground-ice or Anchor-ice (q.v.). 

Water in ordinary cases freezes at the degree of 
temperature marked 0® on the Centigrade and 
K4aumux-’s thermometers and 32® on Fahrenheit’s ; 
but if it is kept perfectly still it may be cooled 
to nearly -5 *5® C. beloAv freezing ( = 22° F.) and 
still remain liquid. The least shake, hoAvever, or 
tliroAving in of a solid body, makes a portion of it 
freeze instantly, and its temperature rises immedi- 
ately to 0® C. Sea-water, and salt water in general, 
freezes at a loAver temperature than pure Avater ; in 
doing this part of the salt separates, and the ice, 
Avhen melted, gives Avater that is fresher than that 
on Avhich the ice Avas formed. The colour of pure 
ice is deep blue, which is only discernible, hoAvever, 
Avhen it is in large masses ; it is best seen in the 
clefts of a glacier or of an iceberg. In order to 
melt a pound of ice it is necessary to communicate 
to it as much heat as Avill raise 80*025 lb, of Avater 
1° C. This measures the * latent heat ’ of ice ; the 
temperature does not rise until the ice has been 
melted. 

In the neighbourhood of the poles, and on moun- 
tains of a certain height in all latitudes, there 

exist immense 
masses of per- 
manent ice ; 
and even in 
some districts 
of Siberia, 
where a kind 
of culture is 
practicable in 
summer, there 
are found, at 
a certain depth 
below the sur- 
face of the 
earth, strata 
of ice mingled 
with sand. In 
sinking a well 
at Yakutsk, 
the soil was 
found perma- 

1 - j ^ ^ . nently frozen 

hard to the depth of 382 feet, and consisting in 
soine parts entirely of ice. In the lower regions 
or the torrid zone there is no ice, and in the tem- 
perate zones it is a passing phenomenon. From 
the polar icefields and glaciers which are always 
protruding themselves into the sea, great floating 
masses become detached and form icebergs, floes, and 
urift-ice (see Glacier). These bergs or mountains 


of ice rise sometimes more than 250 feet above the 
sea-level. They present the appeal ance of dazzling 
white chalk -clifts of the most fantastic shapes. 
Fresh fractures have a green or blue colour. Fiom 
the specific gravity, it is calculated that tlie volume 
of an iceberg below the water is about nine times- 
that of the protruding part. Icebergs, and floes or 
icefields, are often laden Avitb pieces of rock and 
masses of stones and detritus, which they have 
brought A\'ith them from the coasts Avhere they 
Avere formed, and which they often transport to a 
great distance toAvards the equator. ^ These float- 
ing masses of ice are dangerous to navigation. The 
ice-foot is the belt or fringe of ice along the shores 
in polar regions. 

The hardness and strength of ice increases ^^'ith 
the degree of cold. In the severe winter of 1740 a 
house was built of the ice of the Neva at St Peters- 
burg, 50 feet long, 16 wide, and 20 liigli, and the 
Avails supported the roof, Avhich was also of icc,. 
without the least injury. Before it stood two ice- 
mortars and six ice-cannon, made on the turning- 
lathe, with carriages and wheels also of icc. The> 
cannon were of the calibre of 6-poiindei’S ; the thick- 
ness of the ice Avas only four indies, and yet it. 
resisted the explosion. 

Faraday first called attention to a remarkable' 
property of ice, since called Kegel ation. Two slabs 
of ice, with flat surfaces, placed in contact, unite 
into one mass even though the temperature the 
surrounding air be considerably the freezing- 
point. Faraday endeavoured to account for this by 
assuming that a small quantity of water, surrounded 
on every side by ice, lias a natural teiuUuicy to 
become ice ; and the fact that tAvo blocks of ice 
placed in contact do not unite unless they are f/wist 
seemed to bear out this idea. But J.’ 'rbomHon 
gave a totally different explanation of tins pheno- 
menon. He showed that tlie ciipillaiy force in the 
film of Avater between the jilates is sufficient to 
account for a very considerable pressure b<*tAveen 
them; so that from his point of view the pheno- 
menon Avould be identical witii the making of 
snoAvballs by pressure, or Avith the formation, by 
a hydraulic press, of clear blocks from a mass (!f 
pounded ice, an observed fact, the explanation of 
Avhich is to be found in the }iroperty of ice mentioned 
below. Faraday, taking up the (question again, 
shoAved that the (so-called) regelation takes place 
in water as readily as in air, a fact quite incon- 
sistent Avith the action of capillary forces. To this 
J. Thomson replied, showing, very ingeniously, that 
the capillary forces he at first assumed tire not 
necessary to a complete explanation of the olmcrved 
phenomena. See Proc. Boy, 1860-61. 

Other views of the question are numerous: for 
instance, that of Persoz, adopted by Forbes, in 
which ice Avas considered as essentially colder than 
water, and as passing through a sort of viscoms 
state before liquefying, as metals do duiing the 
process of melting. This idea, however, has not 
found much, if any, support ; and it is possible that 
the true solution of the question is, as J. Thonmon 
pointed out, to be found in the analogy of the 
crystallisation of salts from their aqueous solutions. 

However that may be, there is no doubt about 
the following propei-ty of ice, theoretically predicted 
by J. Thomson from the experimental fact of its 
expanding in the act of freezing, and demonstrated 
by means of the Pieimmeter by his brother Lord 
Kelvin— viz. that the freezing-point of Avater, or 
the melting-point of ice, is lowered by pressure to 
the extent of 0*0074® C- for every atmosphere of 
pressure ; and the brothers, with singular ingenuity, 
applied this to the explanation of the motion oi 
glaciers. That a mass of glacier-ice moves in Its 
channel like a viscous fluid was first completely 
established by Forbes. The explanation gi^en of 



An Iceberg, 

shoAring the proportion under Arater. 
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this motion is of the following nature : In the 
immense mass of the glacier ( even if it were homo- 

f eneous, much more so when full of cracks and 
ssures, as it always is) there are portions subjected 
to a much greater stress than others. The pressure 
to which they are subjected is such as corresponds to 
a melting-point considerably below the temperature 
of the mass — and therefore, at such points, if the 
ice be not altogether too cold it melts, the stress is 
relieved, and the whole mass is free for an instant 
to move nearly as a fluid would move in its place. 
But, the stresses being thus for an instant removed, 
the temperature and pressure of the water are 
again consistent with freezing — the thin layer of 
water quickly solidifies, and then matters proceed 
as before, 'f 1ms, at evety instant, the stresses at 
-different parts of the mass melt it at those places 
where they are greatest, and so produce the extra- 
•ordinary phenomenon of a mass which might in 
common language be termed solids and even rigid, 
slowly creeping down its rocky bed like a stream of 
tar or treacle. This explanation would not meet 
the case of extremely cold ice ; and it appears that 
even extremely cold ice can be made to flow slowly; 
whence ice must have some true viscosity. Re- 
cently microthermometers are used for judging the 
approach of icebergs by the rise of the temperature 
.a few fathoms below the surface. 

Ice has always been esteemed as a luxury in 
warm weather; and this eai'ly led to the storing 
of it in winter and preserving it for summer use. 
’Greeks and Romans at first preserved snow, closely 
packed in deep underground cellars. Nero estab- 
lished actual ice-houses in Rome, but snow was 
•also brought to Rome from the summits of distant 
mountains. The trade in ice in Great Britain was 
till of late chiefly confined to the supply required 
by first-class fishmongers and confectioners — the 
private residences of the more opulent families 
being furnished with ice-houses (generally solid- 
built cellars, wholly or partially underground). 
But ice has come to be more and more largely 
■used in preserving provisions, both in refrigerat- 
ing-cliambers and otherwise. It^ is also used by 
brewers. In surgical operations ice is used to 
produce partial anmsthesia; it serves in fevers to 
-cool the mouth and reduce the internal tempera- 
ture, while ice in bags, applied to the spine, is 
found helpful in many cases of sea-sickness, and 
in other applications. In America, in hot weather, 
ice is employed for preserving dead bodies between 
death and biiiial. Ice was imported into England 
from Norway in 1823 ; in 1805 it was exported from 
Boston to the West Indies, and later to India, 
China, and Batavia. About 1840 the Wenhani 
Lake Ice Company commenced sending ice from 
Boston to Britain, which now gets it mainly from 
Norway. In severe winters tn^ Norfolk Broads 
■supply a quantity. 

The building of ice-edifices is a Russian winter 
amusement. Montreal set the example of an 
a.nnual ice -carnival. The Canadian ice-boat or 
ice-yacht is not so much a boat as a triangular 
iramework of wood, running by means of a sail — 
with the broad end foremost — on three skates or 
runners, 3 feet long by 8 inches deep. There is 
bub one large sail, usually triangular, fastened to 
►•a boom and yard, which may be over 30 feet in 
length. Such an ice-boat may be steered by the 
rudder-skate in almost any direction not in the 
teeth of the wind, and may attain an average speed 
♦of thirty or forty miles an hour, and sometimes as 
much as sixty-five miles. Snow seriously reduces 
the_ speed. Ice-breakers are ships with sliding bows 
'Which override and crush down the ice by their 
weight. Eor means devised for artificial freezing, 
«ee Freezing Mixtures, and Refrigeration. 
Ice Age. See Glacial Period. 


Iceberg. See Ice. 

Iceland is an island in the north Atlantic 
immediately south of the Polar Circle, and lies be- 
tween 63“^ 23' and 66^ 33' N. lat., 13” 22' and 24” 15' 
W. long. The meridian of Ferro crosses the middle 
of the island. The distance to Greenland is about 
250 miles, to Norway 600, to Scotland 600. The 
length E. to W. is 300 miles, the breadth N. to S. 
200; the area 40,000 sq. m. The S. coast has 
no inlets ; the others, especially the NW. and E. 
coasts, are very much indented by firths and bays. 
As a whole, Iceland may be said to be a table- 
land about 2000 feet high. In some parts it slopes 
pretty evenly down to the coast, as is the case 
on the south side between Eyafjallaibkull and 
Eeyk janes. Here is the largest extent of lowland, 
about 1400 sq. m. The next largest piece of low-, 
land is the Borgarfjord, which extends to the 
Snaefellsjokull range of hills, and is about 400 
sq. m. The firths in the north-west, in the north, 
and in the east may be looked upon as so many 
cuttings in the tableland effected by volcanic 
and glacial action during former geological periods 
of the island. In most cases these cuttings are 
comparatively narrow, and hills rise to about 2000 
feet abruptly from the water, ending in steep pre- 
cipices, which afford breeding-places to an immense 
number of sea-fowl. This is especially the case in 
the north-Avest and the east. In the north, and in 
some parts of the east, there are several broad 
valleys running from the firths into the interior. 
Iceland is throughout volcanic, and, according to 
geologists, it owes its existence entirely to vol- 
canic action. The interior and highest part of 
the island consists of volcanic tufa ; the hills 
of the east and west consist for the most part 
of basalt. The whole of the interior is occuj)ied 
by barren sands, lava tracts, and icefields. The 
largest of these lava tracts is Oddthahraun, about 
1200 sq. m. The largest icefield is that of Vatna- 
jbkull, about 3000 sq. m., and all the icefields 
together cover 5360 sq. m. The highest mountain 
is Hvannadalshnukr, 7066 feet above the sea, 
practically part of Oraefajbkull, on the south edge 
of Vatnajokull. The upper parts of all moun- 
tains above 4000 feet are covered Avith everlasting 
snow or ice, as the snow-line is usually at from 
3000 to 4000 feet. There are tAventy volcanoes 
which have been active at one time or another 
since the island became inhabited. The most 
famous of these is Hekla (q.v.) or Hecla, because 
its eruptions have been most frequent. Tliere 
are, hoAvevei*, other volcanoes, such as Laki, near 
Skaptd, which have been the seats of more 
gigantic eruptions. This volcano threw out in 1783 
a lava-stream about 45 miles in length and nearly 
15 miles in breadth. Such an outpour from one 
volcano at one time is unexampled anywhere else. 
The south-west peninsula, Reykjanes, has fre- 
quently been disturbed by volcanic outbursts, which 
have not been confined to the land, hut islands in 
the sea round it have been thrown up or sub- 
merged alternately by submaidne volcanic action. 
As a result of this volcanic activity, 2400 sq. m. of 
Iceland are covered with lava. Many of the ice- 
hills have been active volcanoes during the last 600 
years, such as Oraefajokull and Eyafjallajokull. 
These ice- volcanoes never throw out any lava, hut 
mud and ashes. The numerous hot springs scat- 
tex'ed about the island are also connected with the 
volcanic fires; these are in many parts made use 
of by the inhabitants for cooking and washing 
purposes. There is great difference in the heat 
of these springs; some are just warm enough for 
bathing ; others convert their water into steam at 
a degree far above the boiling-point. The most 
famous of these hot springs is Geyser. Earth- 
quakes sometimes do a great deal of damage in^ 
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various parts of the island, as in 1896. See 
Geyser. . 

Many considerable rivers run from the interior 
either north or south, but none of them are navi- 
gable, because of their rapidity. The longest are 
'llijdrsd, ( Bull River) in the south, JSkulsd d Fjolliim 
and Skjalfandafijdt in the north, each being above 
100 miJes in length. Of the numerous lakes, 
Thingvallavatn and Tliorisvatn in the south and 
M^vatn in the north are the largest. Of the many 
pretty waterfalls may be mentioned Gullfoss in 
Hvitd, Gothafoss in Skjalfandafljdt, and Dettifoss 
in Joktilsd. 

Iceland is not rich in economic minerals, at least 
in paying quantities. There are many sulphur- 
mines, and some of them have been worked tUl 
lately with English capital, but not ^Yith profit. 
Surtarhrandur (lignite) and brown coal are found 
in many places, as well as iron and lime. Coal is 
worked. 

The climate of the south of Iceland is somewhat 
like that of the north of Scotland — le. rather wet 
and changeable, but colder. In the nortli of the 
island the climate is drier and colder still. Thunder- 
storms are rather rare, and usually occur in winter. 
The winter is mild considering the latitude, but 
spring and summer are frequently cold. The mean 
temperature of Grimsey off the nortli coast is about 
35° F. ; that of the coldest mountain districts about 
31° F. The greatest peculiarity of the Iceland 
climate is the varying mean temperature of the 
same month, the difference sometimes being 27®. 
This is owing to the arrival or non-arrival of the 
Greenland ice, which not infrequently blocks up the 
north and east coasts from April to September. 

Tui-nips, carrots, cabbages, and potatoes thrive 
very well, and are now cultivated to some extent. 
The grasses, both wild and cultivated, however, 
are the principal product of the island. The 
melur {Elymtis arenarius) or lyme-^ass, closely 
related to barley, is used as a sand-binder. Birch 
copse, seldom exceeding 12 feet in height, is dis-, 
appearing. There are some willows, rowans, and 
juniper-bushes. Amongst the heather are found 
crowberries and whortleberries. 

The only wild mammals are the fox and the rein- 
deer ; there are both white and blue foxes. Rein- 
deer were introduced in 1770, and there are still 
a few herds of them running wild on the hills in 
the interior ; they are of very little use to the 
inhabitants. Of domestic animals the sheep is 
the most important; it is usually horned, some- 
times even with three and four horns, and lias 
some general resemblance to the blackfaced sheep 
of Scotland. The lambs are weaned about the end 
of June, and the ewes are milked. Large numbers 
of them are now exported alive to Scotland and 
England. The cows are of a small breed, but 
yield a larger quantity of milk in proportion to 
their size than most other cows. The ponies are 
generally about 12 hands, hut very strong and 
sure-footed. Thousands are brought to Scotland 
every year. The genuine Iceland dog has some 
resemblance to the Eskimo dog and the Scotch 
collie. Of birds there are immense numbers, 
especially of water-fowl, the most important of 
which is the Eider-duck (q.v.); it yields large 
quantities of eider-down, and is almost a domes- 
ticated bird in many parts of the island. The 
ptarmigan is the only game-bird. The most 
remarkable bird of prey is the Icelandic falcon, 
formerly so much esteemed for falconiy. Of other 
birds, the whoopei; or wild swan may be mentioned ; 
it breeds largely in Iceland. The sea around the 
coasts 18 very rich in fish, especially cod and her- 
nng 5 the cod-fisheries have been carried on a long 
time by the islanders, and now also by the French 
and others. Little attention was paid to the her- 


ring-fishing till about 1880, when it was largely de- 
veloped by the Norwegians, as it is now also by tlie- 
Icelanders themselves. Fin-backed whales, of late^ 
successfully fished by the Norwegians, and seals 
are also numerous. Many of the salmon and trout 
rivers are now rented by Englishmen. ‘ TJiere are 
no snakes to be met with throughout the whole 
island’— to cite the whole of the memorable 
seventy-second chapter repeated by Dr Johnson 
from Horrebow’s Natiiral History of Iceland' 
(Copenhagen, 1750; Eng. trans. 1758). 

Iceland was discovered about the beginning of 
the 9tli century by Irishmen or Scots, but tliey 
did not make any permanent settlement. A bout- 
seventy years later it w^as rediscoveiecl and colon- 
ised by l^orwegians, who preferred to leave their 
native land rather than submit to the rule of 
Harold Haarfager. Many of them had previously 
settled in the Orkneys, Hebrides, and Ireland ; and 
when they were not safe there from the attacks of 
Harold, they went to Iceland, and a considerable* 
number of Irishmen and Scotsmen went with them. 
Ingolf was the first settler. In ahotit sixty years- 
the whole island was inhabited, and an aristocratic- 
republic was formed, the central point of -wliich was- 
the Althing which met every year at Tliingvellir. 
In 1262-64 the Icelanders acknowledged the sove- 
reignty of the king of Norway ; and in 1388, when. 
Norway was united wdth Denmark, Iceland shared 
the same fate- When, however, Denmark had to 
rive up Norway in 1814, Iceland remained with- 
Denmark, because, it is said, the negotiators of the 
peace of Vienna in 1814 did not know that there 
was such an island as Iceland in existence- The 
Althing continued under the Norwegian and Danish 
rule with very limited powers till 1800, when itwns- 
abolished. In 1874 the king of Denmark gave the 
island a new constitution (modified in 1903 and 
1915), according to which the Althing, which had 
been reorganised in 1843, obtained legislative 
po-vvers in all matters concerning Iceland. The 
dissatisfaction of the Icelanders was not removed 
by concessions, and the movement for separatioa 
grew until, in 1918, Denmark fully recogiUHod Ice- 
land as a sovereign state, united only l>y the per- 
sonal bond of a common king. For the present 
foreign affairs are left to tiie Danish foreign 
office (with Icelandic advice), though no treaty is. 
binding on Iceland without its own sanction, and 
Danes in Iceland and Icelanders in Denmark have 


equal privileges with natives. A joint committee 
advises on co-operation in legislation. Iceland has^ 
no amy or navy, and is permanently neutralised. 
The Althing consists of 42 members, elected by 
universal suffrage, 36 by constituencies, 6 by pro- 
portional representation by the whole country. 
Women have had votes since 1915, and are eligible 
for all offices. The 36 members elect 8 of their own 
number to sit with the 6 as an upper house* The 
remaining 28 form a lower house. There is a 
Supreme Court (1920) at Reykjavik. In the year 
1000 Christianity was introduced in Iceland, and. 
a centuiy later two bishops’ sees, one at Skdlholt, 
the other at Hdlar, were established. AI)Out the 
middle of the 16tli century the Refoimation was* 
introduced, and since then the Icelandei*s have 
remained Lutherans. Church matters are now 
superintended by one bishop at Reykjavik. 

The most notable events in the history of Ice- 
land from its union with Norway are a long series, 
of afflictions and calamities, caused by volcanic 
outbursts, severe seasons, epidemics (such as the* 
cuack death in 1402, the great plague in 1494, 
the ravages of smallpox), and in some cases by 
mispvemment. The population of Iceland im 
46,240; in 1880, 72,422; in 1890, 70,927 ; 
in 1920, 94,690, though many thousands have* 
emigrated to America. In the 12th and 13tlii 
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centuries Iceland produced more vernacular litera- 
ture than any other nation in Europe, and from that 
time love of information has been a distinguish- 
ing feature of the Icelanders. At the present 
day elementary education is so^ general that a 
child of ten unable to read is quite an exception, 
and most of them can write also. There are 
several schools for children, but for the most part 
education is imparted at home. There are several 
higher schools and colleges ; and Reykjavik has a 
university. Many farmers are acquainted with two 
foreign languages. Reykjavik, on the south-west 
coast, is the capital of Iceland, with about 20,000 
inhabitants. Isafjord in the north-west and Akur- 
eyri in the north, Hafnarfjord and Vestmannaeyjar 
in the south, have each some 2000 inhabitants. 
For the rest the population is mostly scattered all 
round the island on isolated farms. TJie principal 
means of support of the Icelanders are the reanng 
of live-stock and fishing. The chief exports are : 
live sheep, salt mutton, wool, sheep -skins, tallow, 
horses, salted cod, haddock, ling, salted salmon, 
cod-liver oil, shark-liver oil, eider down and feathers. 
The imports are : corn and breadstufFs, coffee, 
chicory, sugar, salt, tobacco, petroleum, coal, fish- 
ing lines and ropes. Besides these, timber, iron, 
cotton goods, and other clothing stuffs are imported. 
Trade with Iceland was confined for several cen- 
turies to Copenhagen, which has the largest part 
of it still. Since the year 1854 trade has been free 
to all nations, and now it is going more and more 
to Leith and Newcastle. The only native industry 
consists in working the wool or the sheep into 
various articles of clothing; this is chiefly done 
by the women in winter. The Icelanders make a 
sort of tweed which they call vathmdl, and this is 
the principal clothing material of the inhabitants. 
On most farms there is an old-fashioned loom in 
which the vathmdl is woven ; but there are some 
factories. There are no railways, but over 320 
miles of carriage roads outside the towuis. 

See Von Troil, Letters on Iceland (1772); Sir George 
Mackenzie, Travels in Iceland (ISIO) \ Henderson, Jowr- 
wd of a Residence in Iceland (1818) ; 0. S. Forbes, 
Iceland: its VolcanoeSf Chysers, and Glaciers (1860); 
Sir Richard F. Burton, JJltima Thvle; S. Stefdnsson, 
Iceland (Reyk. 1911); Baumgartner, Island tmd die 
Fdr^^er (1902); Herrmann, Island in Vergangenheit 
und Gegenwart (1907-10) ; The Botany of Iceland^ ed. 
Rosenvmge and Warming (1914 et seq.)\ Nansen, In 
Northern Mists (1911) ; Knut Gierset, A JSistory of 
Iceland (1924). 

Icelandic Language and Literature.— The 
language which is now called Icelandic was down 
to the 13th century spoken all over Scandinavia— 
i.e. in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, as well 
as in the Faeroe Islands, Shetland, Orkney, the 
Hebrides, and on the coasts of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. Formerly its name was 
Bomk txcnga (the Danish tongue) or Norraena 
( the Northern tongue). Its similarity to Old 
English was so close that the ancient Icelandic 
authors asserted that the same language was spoken 
in England till the arrival of William the Con- 
queror as in Scandinavia. This is the language 
which the Norwegians brought over to Iceland in 
the 9bh century, and because it is now nowhere 
spoken but in Iceland it is called Icelandic. The 
present Danish and Swedish stand in the same 
relation to it as Italian and Spanish stand to Latin. 
In Iceland it has undergone so little change that 
any Icelandic child who has learned to read can 
read the sagas and songs of the 12th and 13th 
centuries as easily as an English child can read 
Shakespeare. There is, however, reason to believe 
that the pronunciation has been somewhat altered, 
especially that of the vowels and two of the con- 
sonants ; the k and the t have in some words been 


softened into g and ?? ( tli ) respectively. The vocab- 
ulary,^ the inflexions, and the grammatical con- 
struction have been preserved almost unaltered. 
The relationship to Old or Modern English may 
be seen at a glance, so many words in both lan- 
guages being the same. We will take as instances 
several names of parts of the body, as Icelandic 
hbnd, ‘ hand ; ’ jingur, ‘ finger ; ’ f6tr, ‘ foot ; ’ bale, 
‘back.’ And if this is the case with English, it 
is still more so witli Scots, for generally, where 
Scots differs from ordinary English in pronuncia- 
tion of a word, it is identical with that of Ice- 
landic. In some cases the consonant has been 
softened in English where it has remained hard in 
Icelandic ; thus the letters $h represent a softened 
form of s7c — e.g. ‘sljall ’ is in Icelandic skal, ‘shell ’ 
is skel, ‘ship’ is skip, and instances of this kind 
might be multiplied infinitely. Icelandic is an 
inflectional language, having four cases not only 
for the nouns out also for each gender of the 
adjectives, some of the numerals, and the pronouns- 
With regard to the phonetics of the language, it 
may be remarked that vowel change (umlaut) has 
been carried further than in any other of the 
Teutonic tongues. The chief characteristics which 
distinguish Icelandic from German and English are 
the ending of the infinitive in a vowel, usually a, 
the suffixing of the definite article, and the passive 
or middle voice of the verb. To every student of 
Northern history the question must occur, why this 
ancient tongue has been preserved in Iceland, and 
not as well in some other parts of the north which 
have been quite as isolated as Iceland. We have 
no hesitation in giving as reason the fact that the 
Icelanders were the only people who had any litera- 
ture in it, and always took gTeat interest in that 
literature. This literature has not merelv a philo- 
logical interest, but even more historical interest, 
as it contains a full account of the men who left 
their mark in every comer of Europe, who were, in 
fact, masters of Europe during the 9th and 10th 
centuries, and whose language and laws are at this 
moment important elements of the language and 
institutions of the English-speaking race. It also 
throws no obscure light on the beliefs and inodes of 
life of our common ancestors. 

The earliest monuments of this tongue are 
found in the Runic inscriptions of Scandinavia (see 
Runes). The remains thus found are indeed very 
different from the language as it appears in Ice- 
landic literature ; there is, however, sufficient 
similarity to show that the language there em- 
ployed is really the same. The Runic monuments 
range from the 8th to the 12th century. The 
earliest literary productions in the Icelandic tongue 
are the mythical songs contained in the so-called 
poetical Edda (q.v.), the collection of which has, 
we believe erroneously, been attributed to Saemund 
the Learned, who dm in 1133, It is impossible to 
ascertain how far these songs were brought to 
Iceland by the Norwegians, though some of them 
seem to point to a time anterior to the settle- 
ment of the island. The only thing we know for 
certain is, that they existed in Iceland in the 
later part of the 12th centuiy. The identification 
of some or all of them with either Norway or the 
Western Islands is founded on no firmer basis 
than mere conjecture. These songs may be 
divided into mythical and heroic songs. The 
mythical songs contain an account of the gods and 
giants, the creation of the world and of man, the 
world-long struggle of the gods with the giants 
or Titans of the Northern mythology, the day of 
judgment, or the destruction of ttie gods, the 
giants, and the world, out of the ruins of which a 
new heaven and a new earth are to arise. One of 
the songs of this collection is the HdvarnM (the 
Song of the High One— viz. Odin) ; it is a didactic 
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various parts of the island, as in 1896. See 
Geyser. 

Many considerable rivers run from the interior 
either north or south, but none of them are navi- 
gable, because of their rapidity. The longest are 
T’hjdrsd ( Bull River) in the south, Jbkulsd, d Fjbllum 
and Skjdifandafijdt in the north, each being above 
100 miles in length. Of the numerous lakes, 
Thingvallavatn and Thorisvatn in the south and 
M;^vatn in the north are the largest. Of the many 
pi*etty waterfalls may be mentioned Gullfoss in 
Hvita, Gothafoss in Skjalfandaflidt, and Dettifoss 
in Jbkulsd. 

Iceland is not rich in economic minerals, at least 
in^ paying quantities. There are many sulphur- 
mines, and some of them have been worked till 
lately with English capital, but not with profit. 
Surtarbrandur (lignite)' and brown coal are found 
in many places, as well as iron and lime. Coal is 
worked. 

The climate of the south of Iceland is somewhat 
like that of the north of Scotland — ^i.e. rather wet 
and changeable, but colder. In the norih of the 
island the climate is drier and colder still. Thunder- 
storms are rather rare, and usually occur in winter. 
The winter is mild considering the latitude, but 
spring and summer are fr^uently cold. The mean 

north coast is about 
35° F , ; that of the coldest mountain districts about 
31° F. The greatest peculiarity of the Iceland 
climate is the varying mean temperature of the 
^me month, the difference sometimes being 27°. 
This is owing to the arrival or non-arrival of the 
Greenland ice, which not infrequently blocks up the 
norih and east coasts from April to September. 

Tumips, Corots, cabbages, and potatoes thrive 
very well, and are now cultivated to some extent. 
The grasses, both wild and cultivated, however, 
product of the island. The 
mQim' {mvrnus arenarius) or lyme-grass, closely 
related to barley, is used as a sand-binder, Birch 
copse, seldom exceeding 12 feet in height, is dis- 
appearmg. There are some willows, rowans, and 

a 3r-bashes. Amongst the heather are found 
ernes and whortleberries. 

The only \vild mammals are the fox and the rein- 
deer ; there are both white and blue foxes. Rein- 
deer were introduced in 1770, and there are still 
a tew herds of them running wild on the hills in 

use to the 

inhabitants. Of domestic animals the sheep is 
the most imporiant; it is usually horned, sorne- 
times even with three and four horns, and has 
of resemblance to the blackfaeed sheep 

of Scotland. The lambs are weaned about the end 
of June, and the ewes are milked. Large numbers 
are now exported alive to Scotland and 
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ring-lishing till about 1880, when ifc was largely de- 
veloped by the NorAvegians, as it is now also by the* 
Icelanders themselves. Fin-backed whales, of late 
successfully fished by the Norwegians, and seals 
are also numerous. Many of the salmon and trout 
rivers are now rented by Englisiimen. ‘ There are 
no snakes to be met with throughout the Avhole 
island*— to cite the Avhole of the nieinorahle 
seventy-second chapter repeated by Dr Johnson 
from Horrebow’s Natural History of Iceland’ 
(Copenhagen, 1750; Eng. trans. 1758). 

Iceland was discovered about tlie beginning of 
the 9th century by Irishmen or Scots, but they 
did not make any permanent settlement. Aliout- 
seventy years later it ^vas rediscovered and colon- 
ised by Noi-Avegiaiis, avIio prefei-red to leave tlieir 
native land rather than submit to tlie rule of 
Harold Haarfager. Many of them had previously 
settled in the Orkneys, Hebrides, atid Ireland ; and 
when they were not safe there from tlie attacks of 
Harold, they went to Iceland, and a (umsiderable- 
number of Irishmen and Scotsmen went with them. 
Ingolf was^ the first settler. In about si.xty years, 
the whole island was inhabited, and an ari.<<tocratic 
republic Avas formed, the central point of Avhicli Avas. 
the Althing Avhich met eA’ery year at Thingvellir. 
In 1262-64 the Icelanders acknowledged the sove- 
reignty of the king of Norway ; and in 1388, when, 
Noi-Avay was united Avith Denmark, Iceland shared 
the same fate. W^ien, however, Denmark had to 

S ve up NorAvay in 1814, Iceland renmined Avitli 
eninark, because, it is said, the negotiators of the 
peace of Vienna in 1814 did not know that there 
Av^ such an island as Iceland in existence, The 
Althing continued under the Norwegian and Danish 
rule with very limited powers till 1800, when it was. 
abolished. In 1874 the king of Denmark gave the 
island a new constitution (modified in 1903 and 
1916), according to Avhich the Althing, which had 
been reorganised in 1843, obtained legislative 
poAA’'ers in all matters concerning Iceland. The 
d^satisf action of the Icelandei's was not reiuoA''o<l 
by concessions, and the movement for separation 
pew until, in 1918, Denmark fully recognis(‘<l Ice- 
land as a sovereign state, united only liy the per- 
sonal bond of a common king. For tlie present 
fweign afiairs are left to the Danish foreign 
office (with Icelandic advice), though no treaty is 
toding on Iceland without its own flanction, and 
Danes in Iceland and Icelanders in Denmark have 
equp pnvileges with natives. A joint committee 
advises on co-operation in legislation. Iceland has 
permanently neutralised, 
me Althing consists of 42 menibem, elected by 
universal suffrage, 36 by constitueucies, 6 by pro- 
motional representation by the wdiole country. 
Women have h^ votes since 1916, and are eligible 
55 wi|»ibers elect 8 of their^ ^)Avn 
number to sit Avith the 6 as an upper house. The 
remaining 28 form a loAver house. There is a 
i at Reykjavik. In the year 
aSnW&t^ re W, iced in Iceland, and 
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^ established. About the 
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caiamiues, caused by volcanic 
outbursts, severe seasons, epidemics (such as the- 
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centuiies Iceland produced more vernacular litera- 
ture than any other nation in Europe, and fipm that 
time love of information has been a distinguish- 
ing feature of the Icelanders. At the present 
day elementary education is so general that a 
child of ten unable to read is quite an exception, 
and most of them can write also. Tliere are 
several schools for children, but for the most part 
education is imparted at home. Tliere are several 
higher schools and colleges ; and Reykjavik has a 
university. Many farmers are acquainted with two 
foreign languages. Reykjavik, on the south-west 
coast, is the capital of Iceland, with about 20,000 
inhabitants. Isafjord in the north-west and Akur- 
eyri in the north, Hafnarfjord and Vestmannaeyjar 
in the south, have each some 2000 inhabitants. 
For the rest the population is mostly scattered all 
round the island on isolated farms. TJie principal 
means of support of the Icelanders are the reaiing 
of live-stock and fishing. The chief exports are : 
live sheep, salt mutton, wool, sheep-skins, tallow, 
horses, salted cod, haddock, ling, salted salmon, 
cod-liver oil, shark-liver oil, eider down and feathers. 
The imports are : corn and breads tuffs, coffee, 
chicory, sugar, salt, tobacco, petroleum, coal, fish- 
ing lines and ropes. Besides these, timber, iron, 
cotton goods, and other clothing stuffs are imported. 
Trade with Iceland was confined for several cen- 
turies to Copenhagen, which has the largest part 
of it still. Since the year 1854 trade has been free 
to all nations, and now it is going more and more 
to Leith and Newcastle. The only native industry 
consists in working the wool of the sheep into 
various articles of clothing; this is chiefly done 
by the women in winter. The Icelanders make a 
sort of tweed which they call vathmdl, and this is 
the principal clothing material of the inhabitants. 
On most farms there is an old-fashioned loom in 
which the vabhmdl is woven ; but there are some 
factories. There are no railways, but over 320 
miles of carriage roads outside the towns. 

See Von Troll, Letters on Iceland (1772); Sir George 
Mackenzie, Travels inicdand (1810) ; Henderson, Jov/r~ 
naZ of a Residence in Iceland (1818) ; 0. S- Forbes, 
lodand: its Volcanoes^ Geysers, and Glaoiers (1860); 
Sir Richard F. Burton, XTtUma Thule ; S. Stef Ansson, 
Iceland (Reyk. 1911); Baumgartner, Island vmd die 
Fdroer (1902); Herrmann, Island in Vergcmgenhcit 
und Gegenwart (1907-10) ; The Botany of Iceland, ed. 
Rosen vinge and Warming (1914 et seq.)\ Nansen, In 
Northern Mists (1911) ; Bmut Gjerset, A History of 
Iceland (1924). 

loELANDio Language and Literature.— The 
language which is now called Icelandic was clown 
to the 13th century spoken all over Scandinavia— 
i.e. in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, as well 
as in the Faeroe Islands, Shetland, Orkney, the 
Hebrides, and on the coasts of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. Formerly its name was 
DdiisJc tunga (the Danish tongue) or Norraena 
(the Northern tongue). Its similarity to Old 
English was so close that the ancient Icelandic 
authors asserted that the same language was spoken 
in England till the arrival of William the Con- 
queror as in Scandinavia. This is the language 
which the Norwegians brought over to Iceland in 
the 9th century, and because it is now nowhere 
spoken but in Iceland it is called Icelandic. The 
present Danish and Swedish stand in the same 
relation to it as Italian and Spanish stand to Latin, 
In Iceland it has undergone so little change that 
any Icelandic child who has learned to read can 
read the sagas and songs of the 12th and 13th 
centuries as easily as an English child can read 
Shakespeare. There is, however, reason to believe 
that the pronunciation has been somewhat altered, 
especially that of the vowels and two of the con- 
sonants : the h and the t have in some words been 


softened into g and 5 ( tli ) respectively. The vocab- 
ulary,^ the inflexions, and the grammatical con- 
struction have been preserved almost unaltered. 
Tiie relationship to Old or Modern English may 
be seen at a glance, so many words in both lan- 
guages being the same. We will take as instances 
several names of parts of the body, as Icelandic 
ho7id, * hand ; ’ ‘ finger ; ’ f6U\ ' foot ; ’ bah, 

‘back.’ And if this is the case with English, it 
is still more so with Scots, for generally, where 
Scots differs from ordinary English in pronuncia- 
tion of a word, it is identical with that of Ice- 
landic. In some cases the consonant has been 
softened in English where it has remained hard in 
Icelandic ; thus the letters sh represent a softened 
form of sh — e.g. ‘shall’ is in Icelandic shal, ‘shell’ 
is shel, ‘ship’ is ship, and instances of this kind 
might be multiplied infinitely. Icelandic is an 
inneetional lan^age, having four cases not only 
for the nouns but also for each gender of the 
adjectives, some of the numerals, and the pronouns. 
With regard to the phonetics of the lan^age, it 
may be remarked that vowel change has 

been earned further than in any other of the 
Teutonic tongues. The chief characteristics which 
distinguish Icelandic from German and English are 
the ending of the infinitive in a vowel, usually a, 
the suffixing of the definite article, and the passive 
or middle voice of the verb. To every student of 
Northern history the question must occur, why this 
ancient tongue has been preserved in Iceland, and 
not as well in some other parts of the north which 
have been quite as isolated as Iceland. We have 
no hesitation in giving as reason the fact that the 
•Icelanders were the only people who had any litera- 
ture in it, and always took great interest in that 
literature. This literature has not merely a philo- 
logical interest, but even more historical interest, 
as it contains a full account of the men who left 
their mark in every comer of Europe, who were, in 
fact, masters of Europe during the 9th and 10th 
centuries, and whose language and laws are at this 
moment important elements of the language and 
institutions of the English-speaking race. It also 
throws no obscure light on the beliefs and inodes of 
life of our common ancestors. 

The earliest monuments of this tongue are 
found in the Runic inscriptions of Scandinavia (see 
Runes). The remains thus found are indeed very 
different from the language as it appears in Ice- 
landic literature ; there is, however, sufficient 
similarity to show that the language there em- 
ployed is really the same. The Runic monuments 
range from the 8th to the 12th century. The 
earliest litera^ productions in the Icelandic tongue 
are the mythical songs contained in the so-cafled 
poetical Edda (q.v.), the collection of which has, 
we believe erroneously, been attributed to Ssemund 
the Learned, who died in 1133. It is impossible to 
ascertain how far these songs were brought to 
Iceland by the Norwegians, though some or them 
seem to point to a time anterior to the settle- 
ment of the island. The only thing we know for 
certain is, that they existed in Iceland in the 
later part of the 12th century. The identification 
of some or all of them with either Norway or the 
Western Islands is founded on no firmer basis 
than mere conjecture. These songs may be 
divided into mythical and heroic songs. The 
mythical songs contain an account of the gods and 
giants, the creation of the world and of man, the 
world-long struggle of the gods with the giants 
or Titans of the Northern mythology, the day of 
judgment, or the destruction of the gods, the 
giants, and the world, out of the ruins of which a 
new heaven and a new earth are to arise. One of 
the songs of this collection is the Hdvamdd (the 
Song of the High One — viz, Odin ) ; it is a didactic 
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poem containing rules of conduct in various situa- 
Sons and views of life. The heroic songs mostly 
treat of the same subject as the German Ntbel- 
ungenlied. Some of these son^ contain the most 
exquisite expressions of Icelandic poetry. There 
are several other songs of the same type as the 
Edda. All these songs are alliterative ; their char- 
acteristics are simphcity of diction and natural 
expression. By the side of these popular songs a 
more artificial poetry was developed by the Skalds 
(q.v.); here rhyme was added to alliteration, and 
the expression was so artificial that they could be 
understood by the initiated only. As the theme of 
theii' poems was usually a king or chief, whose 
heroic deeds they celebrated in their songs, this 
kind of poetry has been called court-poetry. Many 
of these songs formed the nucleus of the later 
saga. Either the Skald himself, or another person 
who had learned his poem, would recite it, give 
explanations of it, and add further particulai*s to 
th^ life of him whom the poet celebrated, and thus 
the saga took shape shortly after the celebration 
of the events in the song. Thus a literature arose 
without the use of letters. 

The runes were used only for inscriptions, not 
for literary purposes. Some authorities, however, 
are of opinion that the earliest Icelandic writings 
were in runes, but, as there is not a single tittle 
of such writing left as evidence, the conjecture 
seems very ha25ardous. The first Icelandic bishop, 
Isleif, who died in 1080, introduced the Latin 
alphabet, and taught young men in preparation for 
the priestly office. In the beginning of the 12th 
century another bishop had a school where Latin 
was taught.^ Shortly afterwards began that literary 
activity which made the Icelanders famous. The 
old prose literature of Iceland consists for the most 
part of sagas— i.e. tales, both historical and fabulous. 
They are all more or less in the form of biographies ; 
their authors are for the most part unknown. With 
regpd to the scenes of the sagas, they may be 
divided into Icelandic sagas, or biographies of Ice- 
landers in Iceland, the sagas of the kings of Norway, 
and sagas concerning other countries. These sagas 
give a faithful picture of the life and manners of 
those times, but chronology is usually their 'weakest 
point. The father of Icelandic literature was Ari the 
Learned ( 1067-1148 ). He was the first who began 
to write down the sagas, most of which had already 
been formed in the mouth of the saga-teller. The 
principal works of Ari are the Landn6mah6Jc<, or 
account of the settlement of Iceland, containing 
the names, genealogy, and brief accounts of every 
settler. It is an evidence of very careful research 
and wonderful memory of the author. No other 
country in the world has such an account of its 
eariiest histoiy. He also wrote a small book called 
Libellus Islandorum, on the histoiy of Iceland 
“own to 1135, and an account of the introduction 
of Christianity called Kristni Saga. All these 
nave come down to us ; but he also wrote a larger 
book on Iceland which is lost, and the lives of tke 
earliest kings of Norway, which are also lost ex- 
cept so far as they may be embodied by Snorri 
StolMon (1178-1241), the historian and poet. 
His b^t-known works are the prose Edda, or 
manual of Scandinavian mythology and Icelandic 
jmetry, and the Lives of the Kings of Norway, or 
Uumshr%%gla, down to the death of Sigurd the 
Crusader (1130). The third name is that of Stur- 
lusons nephew, Sturla Thordarson (1214-84), also 
a^poetandhistorian. 'R^ynoit^^^lsUndinga Baqa. 

1 a graphic account of the 

feuds between the chiefs of Iceland in the 13th 
which resulted in the subjection of the 
island to the king of Noiway, He also wrote the 

Kirkwall in 

1263, and that of his son Magnus. 


Besides the sagas and poetry there are also found 
grammatical essays froni the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, astronomical treatises, a guide foi* travellers 
to Rome and Jerusalem. A remarkable work 
appeared in the 13tli century called Komitfgs 
SfC'iiggsjd ( ‘ king’s mirror ’ ), 'vvhicli contains a philo- 
sophical contemplation of life, w'ith rules for 
conduct under various circumstances and in the 
company of all sorts of people. The old Icelanders 
were no less industrious translators than original 
writers, for they seem to have translated any foreign 
book that came into their hands. Thus they trans- 
lated many medieval romances, such as the legentls 
of King Arthur, and these translations are now of 
great value for the textual ciiticism of the originals. 
Among the most remarkable tran.slations of those 
times is a version of the Old Testaineut, inter- 
mingled with various observations on natural 
history, compiled from medieval sources. I’liis is 
perhaps the oldest translation of the Bible in any 
living language. There are also translations 
of a great number of homilies, of liv<^s of saint h, 
and legends of the church. 1'he code of laws of 
the Icelandic republic, called (xnigas (gray goose), 
first widtten down in 1118, atrordn ample Vvideuee 
of great skill in legislative enactments, and is w'(dl 
worth studying in connection with the k‘gal liisiory 
of other Teutonic nations. 

Shortly after 1300 the literary product ivimess 
of the Icelanders ceased, except for the writingof 
annals, 'which had begun in tlio jireccding ciuitury. 
The principal literacy activity ojf the Mth milury 
consisted in copying and making collections of the 
labours of former centuries. Alauy of thf) sagim 
have been preserved in these coj)U‘s only, ori- 
ginals being lost. The 15th centnry is almost a 
blank as far as literary activity is co«cerm*d, if wo 
except a few song- writers; yet cv<oi th<‘U tli<*ro 
■were some students of the oul sagas. Ah<mt tlie 
middle of the 10th centuiy a new turn was given 
to the literaiy pursuits of the fctduiulcrH bv the 
introduction of the Reformation. 1'he. whole *Bihhi 
was translated and nublished in 1584, and many 
other theological works from Danish ami German. 
In the 17th century the interest in the old literature 
was reawakened, and many parehmeuts were tran- 
scri])ed. At this time also the colh*<‘ting of xminu- 
scrii)ts began, and they were can*it*<l partly to 
Sweden and partly to Denmark, 'io the latter 
countiy they were taken by the indt'fatigable 
collector Ami Magniisson, who died in 1730, after 
having bequeathed his collectioim to the university 
of Copenhagen. There is no doubt tliat tlas ex- 
portation of the manuscripts wfis very fortunate 
for their preservation. From this time the literaiy 
trea^res of Iceland began to lx* known al>road; 
the first to make knowm the historica.! value of the 
^gas was the Icelander Torfams, wlio die<l in 17111. 
bmee then there haB been no want of diligent and 
^refill students of Icelandic literature Ixith among 
Icelanders, Scandinavians, Germans, and laUdv also 
among the English, 

. The literary activity of the motlern IcekmleiB 
is not conimed to the study of the old literature 
alone ? ^here is also a considerable nimlern iitera* 
ture, though it is comparatively less interesting. 
Iceland has always been and still m rich in song- 
wnters, especially of a lyrical an<l religious 
^ndency. To the natural history and the history 
island itself there hare been valuable con* 
Considenng the population and other 
circumstances of the island, it cannot be denied 
that the Icelandere at the present day oomiMte 
lavourably in respect to literary activity with any 
other people in similar circumstances. 

The best guide to tbe old literature of leeUad is to be 
toond in the Prolegomma to the Htwrlurum Saaa. edited 
by Dr G. Vigfdason (Oxford, 1878). See aho^ Corp«M 
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Foetioum Boreale : the poetry of the Old Northern tongue 
to the 13th century (2 vols. 1883), edited, translated, and 
illustrated by VigMsson and Powell, and their Origines 
Isla-ndiccB (1905); also the Saga Library, edited by 
Morris and Magnusson (6 vols. 1891-1906), and W, A. 
Craigie, The IcelawHio Sagas (1913). 

Iceland Moss (Cetraria islandica), a lichen 
found in all the northern parts of the world, and 
valuable on account of its nutritious and medicinal 
properties. It is collected as an article of com- 
merce in Norway and Iceland. In very northern 
regions it grows even near the level of the sea ; in 
more southern countries it is found on mountains. 
It is not uncommon in the mountainous parts of 
Britain, although not turned to any economic 
account. In Carniola it is used for fattening 
cattle and pigs. It grow’s in extreme abundance in 
Iceland on tracts otherwise desert ; and numerous 
parties migrate from great distances with horses, 
tents, and provisions, in the summer months, 
for the sole purpose of gathering it as an article 
of commerce and for food. In many places this 
lichen thickly^ covers the whole surface of the 
ground, gro-wing about li-4 inches high, and 
consists of an almost erect Th alius (q.v.). It 
is of a leathery and somewhat cartilaginous sub- 
stance. When Iceland moss is used as an article 
of food its bitterness is first partially removed by 
steeping in water, after which, in Iceland and other 

northern coun- 
tries, it is some- 
times pounded 
and made into 
bread; or it is 
prepared by boil- 
ing, the first 
water being re- 
jected. It is 
often boiled with 
milk, making a 
kind of jelly, 
either with milk 
or water. It is 

lcds.ridi Moss [Cetraria islandica), an agreeable ar- 
ticle of food, and 

very suitable for invalids. It contains about 80 
per cent, of a kind of starch called Lichen Starch, 
or Lichenin, and owes its bitterness to an acid 
principle, Getraric Acid , — An allied species, Cetra- 
ria nivalis, growing in northern countries, pos- 
sesses similar properties. 

Iceland Spara transparent calc-spar, or cal- 
cite, CaCOs; it may be split along its cleavage- 
planes into an obtuse rhomoohedron, and is doubly 
refracting. See Calcite. 

Iceni* See Boabioea. 

Ice Plant {Mesemhrianihemum crystallinum\ 
an annual herbaceous plant, a native of Africa 
and of the' south of Europe, remarkable for the 
watery vesicles {fapvlcB) with which its whole 
surface is covered, and which have the appearance 
of granules of ice, and sparkle in the same manner 
in the sun. It is common as a tender annual in 
our greenhouses, and grows in the open garden 
during summer ; the leaves are used for garnisliing 
dishes. The expressed juice of the plant has been 
greatly extolled as a remedy for diseases of the 
mucous membrane of the lungs and urinary pass- 
ages, and also for dropsy. The seeds are used for 
food in the Madeira Islands, The ashes supply 
barilla, and the plant is burned on this account 
in countries where its abounds. The plant is 
valuable for extracting soda, potash, and other 
alkaline salts from uiiproductive soils, rendering 
them fit for culture. It is also used in the south 
of France. See Mimioey. 

Ice-sheet. See Glacial Period, Glaciers. 


Ice-stone. See Cryolite. 

Ice-yachting. See Ice. 

lehangf a walled town in the Chinese province 
of Hu-pei, stands on the Yang-tsze-kiang, wheie it 
escapes from the limestone gorges and ravines of 
its middle course, and 1000 miles from Shanghai at 
its mouth. In 1877 it was declared open to foreign 
trade, hut in consequence 'of the difficulties con- 
nected with the navigation of the river, the com- 
petition of the Chinese, and the jealousy of the 
Chinese officials it advanced but slowjy. Never- 
theless trade increased greatly, and is still con- 
siderable. The imports are cottons and kerosene, 
and the exports hides, oil, varnish, and tallow. 
Ichang is connected with Hankow by telegraph, 
and so witli the outer world. Pop. 70,000. 

Ich Dien ( * I serve ’), the motto of Edward the 
Black Prince, whose badge was a single ostrich 
feather, afterwards three ostrich feathei's. The 
story that he adopted both motto and badge from 
John, the blind king of Bohemia, after the battle 
of Crecy, is not borne out by historical investiga- 
tion. Since Edward’s time the motto ‘ Ich Dien ’ 
and the badge of tliree ostrich feathers have been 
employed as the cognisance of the Princes of 
Wales. The motto may refer to Galatians iv. i. 
Its dialect seems to have been originally Low 
Franconian (‘Ich dene’). See Diet. Hat. Biog., 
vol. xvii. p. 92 ; Times, Lit. Supp., 1st August 1918. 

Iclmeumon (Eerpestes), a genus of digiti- 
grade carnivorous quadrupeds of the family Viver- 
lidse, having a much elongated body, small head, 
sharp muzzle, rounded ears, and short legs. The 
species, which are pretty numerous, are natives 
of Africa and the warmer parts of Asia. One, the 
Andalusian Ichneumon {E. ichneumon, var. tFid- 
dringtonii), occurs in the south of Spain. They 
feed on small quadrupeds, reptiles, eggs, and insects. 



Egyptian Ichneumon (Eerpestes iclmeumon). 


Some of them, particularly the Egyptian Iclmeumon 
lE. ichneumon) and the Mangouste, Mongoose, or 
Mungoose {E. griseus) of India, have been greatly 
celebrated as destroyers of serpents and other 
noxious reptiles, many wonderful fables being super- 
added to the truth on this subject. The Egyptian 
Ichneumon, the iclmeumon of the ancients, is 
larger than a cat, gray, with black paws and 
muzzle. It was a sacred animal among the ancient 
Egyptians. The ichneumon is easily domesti- 
cated, and is useful in keeping houses free of rats 
and other vermin. It is therefore not unfrequently 
domesticated in Egypt, as the mongoose also is in 
India. This species is rather smaller, of a lighter 
colour, and has a pointed tail. Introduced into 
Jamaica, the mongoose did admirable service in 
clearing the sugar-cane fields of rats ; hut became 
a plague by destroying poultry and harmless 
animals. 

IchBeuinon^ a name ai>plied to the ineuihers 
of a very large family of insects (Iclmeumouidse), 
included in tlie order Hynienoptera, and notable 
because the larvse are parasitic in, or sometimes on, 
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other insects. There are several thousand species, | 
represented in all parts of the world, including 
many minute forms and also some of the largest 
inseobs. The long antennse have many joints ; the 
abdomen is usually joined to the thorax by a 
narrow waist ; the females are provided with ovi- 
positors, which are in some cases very prominent. 
With these they lay their eggs in the ova, larvse, 
or adults of other insects, and sometimes also of 
spiders. The ichneumon embryos develop in the 
safe and comfortable hiding-place thus aiforded, 
and utilise their hosts as food for a while, but 
sooner or later, before or oftener after pupation, 
leave them dead or dying. Sometimes, curiously 
enough, the ichneumons themselves fall victims to 
a similar trick played upon them by members of 
the same or nearly related families. As admts, 
these insects feed on the juices of flowers. The 
parasitic habit of the larvae is sometimes of econ- 
omic importance, since they thus destroy injurious 
insects. Thus, Microgaster glonieratus and Pimpla 
instigator are parasitic on the caterpillam of the 
cabbage butterfly, and Aphidius upon aphides, 
Ichnology ( G-r. , * science of footprints ’ ). See 
Fossils. i 

Ichor, the ethereal fluid that supplied the 
place of blood in the veins of the gods of Greek 
mythology. The name is applied in medicine to ; 
the thin watery discharge from a wound. | 

Ichthyodoi*ulUc (Gr., *fish-spear-stone^), ' 
the name given to fossil fish spines, not uncommon 
in the stratified rocks. 



ICHTHYOSIS 

Ichthyology (Gr. ichthys, ‘a fish,’ logos, ‘a 
discourse’), that branch of natural history which 
treats of Fishes (q.v.). 

Ichthyornis. See Odontounithes. 

Ichthyosaurus ( Gr., ‘ fish-reptile ’ ), a remark- 
able genus of leptiles which inhabited the sea 
during the deposition of the Mesozoic strata. Like 
the modern Cetacea, their structure was modified 
to suit their aquatic life. The body was .shaped like 
that of a fish, the limbs were developed into paddles, 
and the tail, long and lizard-like, was furnished, 
it is believed, with a fleshy fin, as in the dolnhin, 
except that its position was vertical. The head was 
large, and produced into a long an<l pointed snout, 
resembling that of the crocodile, except that the 
orbit was much larger, and had the nostril placed 
close to it, as in the whale, and not near the end of 
the snout. The jaws were furnished with a large 
series of powerful conical teeth, lodged close together 
in a continuous groove, in which the divisions for 
sockets, which exist in the crocodile, wore indi- 
cated by the vertical ridges on the maxillary }>ono. 
The teeth were hollow at the root, shoafhing the 
young teeth, which gradually absorbed the base of 
the older ones, and, as they grow, prossod them 
forward, until they finally displaooti them. The 
long and slender jaws were slrengtlu^nod to resist 
any sudden shock by being formed of many thin 
bony plates, which produced lights ami elastic as- 
well as strong jaws. - The most romarkabbt feature 
in the head was the eye, which was not only very 
large — in some specimens ineaHuriiig 13 incues in 




Ichthyosaurus. 


diameter — ^but was specially fitted to accommodate 
itself for vision in air or water, as well as for 
speedily altering the focal distance while pursuing 
its prey. The structure, which thus fitted the eye 
so remarkably to the wants of the animal, consists 
of a circle of thirteen or more overlapping sclerotic 
bony plates surrounding the pupil, as in birds. This 
circle acted as a sort of smf-adjusting telescope, 
and, assisted by the extraordinary amount of 
Imht admitted by the large pupil, enabled the 
ichthyosaurus to discover its prey at great or little 
distances in the obscurity of the night, and in the 
depths of the sea. The neck was so short that the 
body was probably not in the least constricted 
behind the head. The backbone was fish-like; 
each joint had both its surfaces hollow, making the 
whole column very flexible. The small size of the 
paddles compared with the body, and the stiffness 
of the short neck, seem to suggest that the tail 
must have been an important organ of motion. 
Professor Owen was satisfied that it was furnished 
with a vertical tail, because the vertebr^oc are 
compressed vertically, and also because the tail is 
frequently found disarticulated a short distance from 
its extremity, as if the weight of the upright tail 
had caused it to fall when the animal had begun 
to decompose. The hindermost caudal vertebrae 
extend into the lower lobe of the tail. The 
anatomy of the ichthyosauri suggests that they 
must have been active in their movements, and 
consequently, with their predaceous habits, dan- 
gerous enemies to the smaller animals of the 


Mesozoic seas. Tliat their principal fiuvd consisted 
of fishes is evident from the inasHCsof broken bonoH 
and scales of coutemjiorary lishos that have been 
found under their nbs in the phu*e wh«M*e the 
stomach of the animal was sitnattsl. Not infie- 
quently entire skeletons of small iiuHvidnals have 
been found within the thoracic ami ahdorninal 
cavity of larger on^ As these small skohdons are 
complete and uninjured and of tint name as 

that in which they occur, Professor Hccley thought 
that some of the ichthyosauri were vxviparotis. 

The remains of ichthyosauri are peculiar to the 
Mesozoic strata, occurring in the varioun nnunbem 
of the series from the Lower Lias to the Chalk, hut 
having their greatest development in the Lias and 
Oolite. Moie than thirty species have l^een 
covered ; they differ from each other chiefly in tlm 
form of the head, some having a long and slender 
snout, like the gavial of the Ganges, wluh? others 
had short and broad heads, more like the common 
crocodile. The great repository for ichthyosauriati 
remains hithei-to has been the Lias at Lyme Kegis* 
Ichthyosis, or Fish-skin Diskasb, char- 
acterised by a hardened, thickened, rough, and 
almost horny state of the cuticle in severe cases. 
Instead of exfoliating in fine, almost invisible 
flakes, it accumulates in irregular scale-like piecses, 
which be removed, but are speedily repro- 
duced. Perspiration is always atwent or very 
deficient in the affected areas. The disease may 
affect almost the whole surface, or may be eonfinea 
to a single part ; and is most frequently, but not 
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always, congenital. It is attended by no constitu- 
tional disturbance, and the general health is often 
very good. The disease is, however, extremely 
obstinate, and when congenital may be considered 
as incurable. Treatment consists in the freq^uent 
use of warm or vapour or alkaline baths, so as^to 
soften the thickened epidermis and to facilitate its 
removal, and friction by means of a juece of flannel 
or pumice-stone may be conjoined with the bath. 
The application of sulphur or resorcin to the skin 
has also the effect of promoting desquamation, and 
it is very important that after the bath some oil or 
fat should be rubbed into the skin.^ The internal 
administration of thyroid extract, cod-liver oil, &c., 
sometimes gives relief. 

Icknield Street, a pre-Roman road of Britain, 
which ran along the crest of the Berkshire Downs 
and of the Chilterns. The name has been applied 
to other ancient roads. See a monograph by 
E. Thomas (1913). 

Icolmkillt See Iona. 

Iconium, an ancient town of Phrygia, on 
the western edge of the plateau that skirts the 
northern slopes of the Taurus Mountains, 310 
miles E. of Smyrna. It was three times visited 
by St Paul, who founded there a Christian church. 
In 708 it fell into the hands of the Arab conquerors. 
Its prosperity culminated in the end of the 11th 
century, when it was made the capital of -the Seljuk 
empire. In 1190 Frederick Barbarossa defeated 
the Turks in the neighbourhood, and captured 
Iconium. Some fifty years later its sultans were 
made the political playthings of the Mongols ; and 
in 1392 they submitted to the suzerainty of the 
Ottoman Turks, though the state was not incor- 
porated in the Ottoman empire until 1486. Being 
the meeting-point of some of the principal high- 
ways of Asia Minor, and a place of considerable 
trade, it failed not to figure prominently in the 
wars of the Turks. In 1832 Ibrahim Pasha de- 
feated the Turks there. — The modem town, called 
KONIEH or Koniya, the capital of the Turkisli 
vilayet of Konieh, is a place of 70,000 inhabitants, 
who live by commerce, by making stockings and 
gloves, and on the contributions of the numerous 
pilgrims who visit the sacred tombs and other holy 
places of the town. Here is the principal monas- 
teiy of the Mevlevi or ‘dancing’ dervishes in 
Turkey. Numerous ruins of mosques, madrasas 
(colleges), &c,, attest the decayed splendour of 
the place. 

Iconoclasts (Gr. dkon, ‘an image,’ and hlazo^ 

‘ I break ’), the name used to designate those in the 
church, from the 8th century downwards, who have 
been opposed to the use of sacred images (ie. of 
mosaics, pictures, and other sensible representa- 
tions of sacred objects), or at least to the paying 
of religious honour or reverence to such representa- 
tions. The iconoclast movement had ifcs commence- 
ment in the Eastern Church. Opinion is divided 
as to the origin and antiquity of the practice of 
Image- worship (q.v.) in the church; but it is 
certain that m the 6th or 7th century it prevailed 
extensively, especially in the Eastern Empire, and 
that practices existed iu some churches which were 
a source of much suspicion, and even of positive 
offence. Many bishops interposed to correct these 
abuses ; but the iconoclast movement, strictly so 
called, began with the imperial edict issued in 726 
by the Emperor Leo III., surnamed the Isauiian, 
forbidding the honours paid to sacred images, and 
even commanding the removal from the miurches 
of all images, that of Christ alone excepted. This 
was followed by another decree in 730, which 
prohibited, under pain of death, as sinful and 
idolatrous, all acts of reverence, public or private, 
to images, and directed that wherever such images' 


should be found they should forthwith be removed 
or destroyed. The attempt to enforce this decree 
aroused great opposition, especially in the Greek 
islands and in Italy. The popes Gregory II. and 
Gregory III. protested vehemently against it, 
repudiated the imputation of idolatry, and explained 
the nature of the honours to images for w^hich they 
contended. Leo persevered, nevertheless, in his- 
opposition, which was continued by his successor, 
Constantine, surnamed Copronynms. Under this* 
emperor a council was held in Constantinople in 
754, in which the iconoclast decrees were affirmed 
in their fullest extent; and Constantine’s son, 
Leo lY., renewed, on his accession in 775, the- 
enactments of his predecessors. Under the widow 
of Leo, the Empress Irene, a council was held at- 
Nicsea (787), in which these proceedings were- 
condemned and revoked ; but other succeeding 
emperors, Nicephorus (802-811), Leo V., the- 
Armenian (813-820), Michael II., the Stammerer 
.(820-829), and Theophilus (829-842), returned, with 
greater or less severity, to the policy of the 
iconoclast emperors. As regards the Greek Church 
the controversy may be said to have been finally 
settled under the Empress Theodora in a council 
held at Constantinople in 840, or at least by a 
subsequent one of 870. The modern usage of the 
Greek Church permits pictures, but rejects graven 
or sculptured representations of sacred objects. 
Except in Italy, the iconoclast controversy created 
but little sensation in the Western Church until 
the movement in the time of Charlemagne and 
his successors, noticed under the head Image- 
WOESHIP. 

IcttnilS* Of Ictinus, who shares with Callicrates- 
the glojy of having designed the one perfect build- 
ing which the world has ever seen, very little can 
be stated with certainty. In addition to his 
masterpiece, the Parthenon, the temple of Apollo' 
Epicuiius at Bassse, near Phigalia, the sculptured 
reliefs from which are now in the British Museum, 
may be ascribed to him. He is also known to* 
have been the architect of a temple at Eleusis, and 
to have written an exhaustive ti’eatise upon the 
Parthenon, with which his name is indissolubly 
connected. See Athens. 

IdOt a mountain-range in Asia Minor, extending 
from Phrygia through Mysia into the Troad. The 
city of - Troy was situated at its base. It is the seen©' 
of many ancient Greek legends. The southern 
part of the range was called Gargarus, the highest- 
peak of which is 5749 feet above the sea. Here 
there was a temple of Gybele, who therefore was 
called the ideean Mother, From Ida flow several 
famous sti’eams, as the Granicus, Simois, and 
Scamander.— There is another Ida (8055 feet) in 
Crete, extending from west to east, now called 
Psiloriti. Here Zeus was said to have been, 
educated. 

Idaho [V-da-ho; Indian, ‘gem of the moun- 
tains’), since 1890 one of the United States of 
America (till then a tenitoiy), is situated be- 
tween 42“ and 49“ N. lat., and between 111“ and 
117® 6' W. long. In shape it is an iiTegular 
trapezoid. Its maximum length is about 480* 
statute miles ; its breadth varies from about 44 
miles at the ‘ pan-handle ’ which forms the northern 
part, to over 300 miles along the southern boundary.. 
Its area is about 84,900 sq. m. 

One of the main ranges of the Rocky Mountains^ 
in various parts called the Cabinet, Cceur d’Alene;, 
and Bitter Root mountains, forms the noi-th- 
eastem boundary, separating Idaho fro^m Montana. 
In the southern part this range is a portion of the 
continental divide between the Atlantic and Pacilie 
oceans. About 70,000 sq. m. of the state is situ- 
ated in the drainage basin of the Columbia River ; 
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the remaining part lies in the Great Basin, its 
surface waters flowing into Great Salt Lake. 

A comparatively small area in the south excepted, 
the enfcire surface is rugged and mountainous. In 
addition to the high range on the north-eastern 
border spurs of this range traverse the state in a 
•direction generally east and west. Of these the 
Salmon River Mountains are perhaps the most 
noteworthy, as they separate what is popularly 
known as ^Northern Idaho from the plateau-region 
in the central and southern part.^ All these ranges 
are high, their summits reaching elevations of 
10,000 feet and upwards. The average altitude of 
the state is about 6000 feet. ^ The lowest level is 
the valley of Snake River, which at Boise is 2000 
feet above sea-level. In the south are a number 
-of irregular ridges largely shaped by erosion, locally 
known as the Bear River Mountains, Goose Creek 
Mountains, South Mountains, Blackfoot Range, 
-&C. A part of the plateau-region is included in 
the great lava flood which occurred in compara- 
tively recent geological times, and which is still 
noticeable in the cliffs aud mesas that diversify the 
.surface. 

Snake River — also known as Shoshone, and as 
Lewis River— drains by far the largest part of the 
state. Its course (about 850 miles in length) lies 
in a valley remarkable for scenic beauty. In 
various places the valley widens out into broad 
savannahs susceptible of a high degree of cultiva- 
tion. The open valleys alternate with narrow 
canons through which the river flows in dalles and 
cataracts. This river is navigable some way up 
from Lewiston (whicli is accessible to sea-going 
sMps), and from the mouth of Powder River to 
Salmon Falls, a distance of 200 miles. Salmon 
River, one of the largest tributaries of Snake River, 
•drains the central part. The character of its valley 
is much like that of the latter. Clearwater, 
Payette, Boise, Weiser, Bruneau, Malade, and 
Goose rivers are tributaries, important mainly for 
the fertile lands which flank their courses. Pend 
d’Oreille, or Clarke’s Pork, drains Northern Idaho. 
Its main tributaries are Coeur d’Alene and St Joseph 
rivers. Dalles, cascades, and cataracts characterise 
all the rivers of^ the state. Shoshone Falls almost 
rival those of Niagara in grandeur. 

There are two lake-regions: one in the pan- 
handle, the other in the south-east. The former 
includes Pend d’Oreille, Coeur d’Alene, and Priest 
<or Kaniksu) lakes; the latter, John Gray’s and 
Bear lakes. The surplus waters of Bear Lake flow 
through Bear River into Great Salt Lake. These 
lake-regions abound in game, and are perhaps the 
finest hunting-grounds in the United States. 

Among the wild animals are the grizzly hear, 
two species of brown bear, the black bear, raccoon, 
panther, badger, wolf, fox, and coyote. Fur- 
bearing animals are represented by the lynx, mink, 
and beaver. The bison, once common, is no longer 
seen. The moose and elk are occasionally met 
with. Deer of two ^ecies and antelope are numer- 
ous. The Rocky Mountain sheep is found in the 
Coeur d’Alene Mountains. 

Vegetation is abundant in the northern and 
central parts, but somewhat deficient in the arid 
lands of the south. Forests of conifers, chiefly 
lodge-pole pine of small diameter but thick in 
growth with several species of cedar and spnice, 
cover the western slopes of the Bitter Root and 
Coeur d Alene mountains. These forests embrace 
a wealth of timber not surpassed by any other 
C(iual area on the continent. Fir, tamarack, and 
larch are also abundant. In the central and 
southern part the forests give place to extensive 
mesas overgrown with sage hnis\ and rolling lands 
coveied with bunch gi^ss. The river- v^leys are 
dotted with occasional groves of cottonwood and ’ 


thickets of wild fruits, such as the blackberry, wild 
currant, salal, and fox-grape. 

The mineral wealth of the state consists chiefly 
in its mines of silver, lead, gold, zinc, copper, ancl 
other metals. Coal (lignite) i.s found in various 
parts of the state. In the basin -area of the south- 
east soda, gypsum, sulphur, and minerals common 
to lacustrine deposits abound. Mineral springs are 
numerous. 

The climate is exceedingly healthy, fl'lie ex- 
tremes of temperature rarely range beyond 0" and 
90“ F., except in regions of great altitude. The 
rainfall, abundant in the north, is deficient in the 
south, so that irrigation is necessary to ensuie full 
crops. It is estimated that 10,000,000 acres are 
susceptible of irrigation. Grain-fanning an<l an 
active fruit • culture are confined to the narrow 
river-valleys, and the state is much bett<*r a<h4>ted 
to stock-raising than to culUvatio!!, 'riie crops 
(wdieat, potatoes, hay, <&c.) are largely niov<*d by 
wagon- trains and river- boats, but tliere ar<‘ about 
3000 miles of railway. The clii<*f manufactures 
are those connected with lumber and grain. 

Idaho, constituted a territory in recei\’ed 
its present limits in 1808, and in 1890 was raised to 
the rank of state. Gold was fiiht found in 1862, 
and raised in i>aying qnanlili<‘s in 18(Kl. The 
population, distributed mainly along tlu* river- 
valleys of the southern an<l west,ern parts, was 
14,999 in *1870, 32,010 in 1880, 88,648 in 1800, 
101,772 in 1900, 326,694 in 1910, and 4111,800 in 
1920. There are some 3000 IndiauH, W'omeu 
were admitted to full snflVage in 1890. Education 
flourishes. There is a stole universily at hhiscow, 
besides several other colleges. Boise (21,400) is 
the capital and chief city ; Pocatello has 16,000 
inhabitants. 


Mar* See Edar. 

Iddeslei^li, Eablof, Conservative statmnan, 
better known as Sir Staflbrd Koriheote, was lairn 
of a very old Devonshire family on 27th GcUdier 
1818, and was educated at “Kton and Bnlliol 
College, Oxford, gaining a first-class in idasHics. 
He began public life in 1842 as private s(‘cretary 
to Mr Gladstone, who was then President of the 
Board of Trade. In 1847 he was call<‘d to the bar, 
and four years later siiccecded Iuh grandfather ti« 
eighth baronet. He was secret aiy to th<^ com- 
missioners of the Groat Exhibition. In 1866 he 
^tered parliament as Cemservative member for 
Dudley, and in 1868 was elected for Stamford, in 
1866 for l^rtU Devon, for wJtich he sat mitil 1886. 



demonstrated his knowledge of finance by his 
treatise entitled Twenty Yean of FinmHal 

*•'« <>«■'«« »n 

1868 Sir Stafford Northcote wa* cliarcctd wilh tlio 
responsibility of the Abyssinian E*tie<litum, wiiicli 
T° ®®'>Tietl to a snceesHful i»thu<>. 

old ally Mr Olailstone ajirKiintea him 
British Commissioner to the United SUtes for the 
adjustment of the Alabmui difficuUy. Sir Stafford 
NorthMte was Chancellor of the Exchequer in Mr 
Disraeli s ministry of 1874, and aaion,; other nseful 
measures which he introdnceil, in aildition to his 
budgets, was tbe Fnen<lly Societies Bill of 1878. In 
tlie debates on Eastern anairs and the Snes Cana! he 
rejK^red signal service to tbe government. Vl’lum 
Mr Disraeli went to the Upper House Sir Stafford 
succeeded to the leadership in the Commons, and 
arduous in connection with the 
V • Beacons. 

***« Conservative 
Tf Salisbnrj'. His manage- 

ment of the Tones m fche Lower Pouse during 
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several years of opposition elicited warm eulogiums. 
When Lord Salisbury came into power in 1885 
Sir Stafford Nortlicote was raised to the peer- 
age and was appointed First Lord of the Treasmy. 
In Lord Salisbury’s second ministry Lord Iddes- 
leigh was Foreign Secretary ; but he resigned this 
post early in January 1887. On the 12th of the 
same month he died very suddenly. See his 
collected Lecticres and Essays (1887), and the 
Life by Andrew Lang ( 1890). 

Idea* This word has borne very distinct mean- 
ings in the history of philosophy. Down to the 
17tli century it had the signification given to it by 
Plato, and referred to the Platonic doctrine of 
eternal forms existing in the Divine mind, accord- 
ing to which the world and all sensible things were 
framed. The word was used in this sense in litera- 
ture as well as in philosophy down to the 17th 
centuiy, as in Spenser, Shakespeare, Hooker, and 
Milton. 

In speaking of the mental representation of 
external things, Descartes, instead of employing 
the various terms image, species, phantas^n, &:c., 
which had been the words formerly in use for that 
particular signification, used the word idea. In 
this he was followed by other philosophers, as, for 
example, Locke, who states that he nas adopted 
the word to stand for ‘ whatever is the object of the 
understanding, when a man thinks.* Thus, the 
mental impression that we are supjjosed to have 
when thinking of the sun without seeing the actual 
object is called our idea of the sun. The idea is 
thus in contrast with the sensation, or the feeling 
that we have when the senses are engaged directly 
or immediately upon the thing itself. But the 
word has been very variously used, as by Berkeley, 
Hume, Kant, Hegel (see these articles). For 
innate ideas, see Common Sense, Locke. — 
Idealism is a term used almost as variously as 
Idea. Idealism may be a theory concerning our 
knowledge of external existence, restricting mind 
directly to knowledge of its own state, whereas the 
opposed realism implies a direct knowledge of the 
external. Idealism may be also a theory as to the 
nature of the universe, and be spoken of (rightly 
or wrongly) as subjective idealism, as in Fichte 
(q.v.), critical as in Kant (Q*v.), or absolute as 
in Hegel (q.v.). See also Berkeley. In the 
medieval controversies between nominalism and 
realism, realism was a kind of idealism (see 
Nominalism). Idealism is also used for ethical 
and {esthetic systems which adopt an ideal standard 
of estimating character, human possibilities, or 
subjects in art (see Realism). The word realism 
has a further peculiar sense in Herbart (q.v.). 

Ideler9 Christian Ludwig, astronomer and 
chronologist, was born 21st September 1766, near 
Perleberg, in Prussia, and, after holding various 
offices, received a professorship at the university 
of Berlin in 1821. He wrote several valuable 
works on chronology, and died August 10, 1846. 
Ides* See Calends. 

Idiocy^ (or Amentia).— 'Eox general purposes 
the definitions of the classes of mental defectives in 
the Mental Deficiency Acts of 1913 are sufficiently 
descriptive. They are as follows : 

(a) Idiots; persons so deeply defective in mind 
from birth or from an early age as to be unable 
to guard themselves against common physical 
dangers. 

( b ) Imbeciles ; persons in whom the early or 
congenital mental defect, though not amounting 
to idiocy, is yet so pronounced that they are in- 
capable of managing themselves or their affairs, or, 
in the case of chudi'en, of being taug^^t to do so. 

(c) Feeble-minded persons, in whose case there 
exists from birth or an early age mental deficiency 


not amounting to imbecility yet so pronounced that 
they require care, supervision, and control for their 
own protection or for the protection of others ; oiv 
in case of children, those who by reason of mental 
defect appear to be permanently incapable of re- 
ceiving proper benefit from the instruction in 
ordinary schools. 

(gJ) Moial imbeciles: persons who from an early 
age display some permanent mental defect, coupled 
with strong vicious or criminal propensities on 
which punishment has had little or no deterrent- 
effect. 

There are two kinds of mental deficiency — 
primary and secondary. The primary class, which 
forms from 80 to 90 per cent, of the Mhole, are- 
the products of faulty development inherent in 
the germ plasm. The secondary class are the- 
result of some injury to the brain occurring 
at birth or in infancy. These injuries may be 
mechanical, the result of Iisemorrhage or following 
such diseases as scarlet-fever, measles, and menin- 
gitis. It may also be caused by defective secretion 
of the pituitary or tliyroid glands (cretinism) and 
by deprivation of the special senses, as in eaily- 
occurring blindness, deafness, &c. Epilepsy is a 
frequent concomitant of mental defect, but it is 
then to be regarded as a complication rather than 
as a variety in itself. 

There are great varieties of idiocy and imbecility. 
Some of the lowest have no speech, no power of 
distinguishing between one person and another, 
no affection or hatred, no feelings of pleasure or 
pain, no power to take care of themselves, and can 
never be taught any of these things. In body such 
idiots are dwarfish, misshapen, and ugly. This- 
heing the condition of the lowest varieties, they 
rise gradually in the scale till many imbeciles are 
beautiful in features, and reach normal bodily 
development, but are slightly ■wanting in some 
essential mental faculty, in intelligence, or in 
affection or control, or self-guidance. The mental 
deficiency is in by far the majority of idiots and 
imbeciles accompanied by corresponding bodily 
weaknesses of some sort. 

Idiots and imbeciles differ much in their capacity 
for further development under even favourable 
circumstances. Some can be greatly elevated 
towards the standard of average humanity, and can 
even be rendered fit to earn their own livelihood 
in simple trades or manual labour, while others can- 
not be in any way improved. Tliey are especially 
subject to certain bodily diseases of degeneration, 
such as scrofula, consumption, rickets, and diseases 
of deficient nutrition generally. Two -thirds of 
idiots die of consumption. The great aims in treat- 
ment are to improve the bodily nutrition, the ner- 
vous and muscular action, and the habits ,* to teach 
co-ordinated movements and simple employments, 
such as gardening, mat-making, carpentering, &c., 
and to evolve the possible intelligence by an edu- 
cation through the senses. Some of them have 
one faculty or capacity fairly or even extraordin- 
arily developed, while the general mental power is 
weak. Some are good musicians. Some can cal- 
culate well, while others are ingenious in construc- 
tiveness. 

The two chief kinds of primary mental defectives, 
are Microcephalies and Mongolians. A microce- 
phalic idiot is a person whose skull is less than 17 
inches in its greatest circumference. The brain is. 
of course correspondingly small. As a rule micror 
cephalics possess all their senses — i.e. sight, hearing,. 
&c. — and exhibit a general vivacity and restlessness 
of conduct with a tendency to mischief. Most of 
them are incapable of acquiring education. Mon- 
golians are so called because of the striking simi- 
larity of their features to the Mongol type. The- 
head is rounded, the hair fair to brown, the eye- 
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Juls narrow, oblique, and sloping downwards and 
inwards ; the tongue is red and furrowed, and the 
hands and feet are broad, flabby, and clumsy. 

Tlie varieties of secondary defectives aie very 
■numerous, and include cretins, epileptics, and those 
-aflSicted with the various forms of paralysis. 

Feeble-mindedness, when not accidental, is always 
Jiereditary. It is a well-established fact that if 
both parents are healthy and free from neuropathic 
taint their offspiing is liealthy, and that when 
both parents are mentally defective the offspring 
is also defective. 

The Mental Deficiency Acts passed for the pur-* 
pose of making better provision for the care and 
^education of defectives came into force a few months 
ju'ior to the outbreak of the European War in 1914. 
'Consequently their provisions have not come into 
inll effect, with the result that up to the present 
time only about 14,000 defectives are under care 
dn the united Kingdom. That figure does not 
include the large number of defective children, 
-chiefly in urban centres, who are educated at the 
expense of educational authorities in special schools 
or classes. The number at piesent under care is 
,a mere fiaction of those who will ultimately come 
under the operations of the acts when the financial 
resources of the country permit gi eater freedom of 
^expenditure. 

Idiosyncrasy. See Antipathy, 

Ido, a simplification of Esperanto, proposed in 
3907. See a book by the Marquis de Beaufront 
41919), 

Idocrase. See Vesu vian. 

Idolatry* See Images. 

Idria, a mining town in Italian Oarniola, cele- 
brated for its quicksilver mines (discovered in 1497), 
is situated 1093 feet above sea-level in a deep, 
•caldron-shaped valley, on a river of tlie same 
name, 23 miles W. by S. of Laibach. Many of the 
women are employed in lace-making. Pop. 6000. 

Idris, a mythical figure in Welsh tradition, 
‘.supposed to have been at once a giant, a prince 
and an astronomer. On the summit of Cader Idris 
(q.y.) in Merionethshire may he seen his rock-hewn 
ancient tradition told that any 
Welsh bard who should pass tlie night upon it 
would be found next morning either dead, mad, 
^or endowed with supernatural poetic inspiration. 

® tradition forms the subject of a fine poem bv 
n j gigantic size of the chair is 

alluded to m Tennyson^s Geraint and Enid. 

Idrisi. See Edrisi. 

Idumsea. See Edom. 

Idun, or Iduna, the name of a goddess of the 
northern niytholo^.^ She.was the daughter of the 
dwarf Svald ; hut being received among the ACsir 
Mythol^gy^^ of Eragi. See Scandinavian 

^ Idyll (Gr. eidullionf Lat. idyllium, little 
image }, a term generally used to designate a 
^species of poem representing the simple scenes of 
however, an error to suppose 
that the idyll is exclusively pastoral j certainly 
there is no warrant for such a notion in the usage 
-S. ancients or the modems. Of the 
th^y Etdylha of Theocritus not more than one- 
thalf are pastoral in their character. After the use 
made of the word hy Tennyson iu his Idylls of the 
King, which are epic in their style and treatment, 

romantic aim tragic in their incidents, it 

If, a Tooky island in the Gulf of MursBillAs . 
■crowned hy a castle, the Chateau d’lf, which wa^ 
hnilt hy Francis I. of France, and subsequentiy 
aised as a state -prison. Here were confined. 


amongst others, Mirabeau and the Duke of Orleans 
(Philip ^Igalite), not to mention ‘IMonte Cristo.’ 

Ifni, ^ coast region south-west of IMorocco, ceded 
to Spain in 1883, and re-occujned by Spain in 1911. 
Area, 1000 sq. m. ; pop. 20,000, fishers and date- 
growers. 

IggdrasiL See Yggdrasil. 

Iglau (Czech Jihlava), a town of Moravia, is 
situated 1703 feet above sea-level, on the river 
Iglawa. It has some old churches (one founded in 
799), Its staple industries have always lieeu the 
manufacture of cloth and woollen goods ; glass and 
tobacco are also manufactured. It has a large 
trade in corn, flax, wool, cloth, and timber. Pop, 
26,000. Here in 1436 the Emperor Sigisnuind 
signed the Prague Compactata, after wdiich ho 
was accepted as king by the Bohemians. In tlio 
Thirty Years’ War it was taken liy the Swedes 
and recaptured by tlie Imperialists. 

Iglooliks an island near the east end of the 
Fury and Hecla Strait in the Arctic Ocean, in tlie 
place where Parry passed the winter of 1822-23. 

Ignatieif, Nicolaus Paulovitcii, Hussian 
diplomatist, was the son of General l*aul Tgnatieff, 
a favourite officer of Alexander II. He was born 
at St Petersburg on 29th January 1832, and 
educated in the corps of pages. In 1850 he 
exchanged from the military to the diplomatic 
service. In 1858 he induced China to give up 
to Russia the Amur province; and in 1860, 
having been appointed ambansador at Peking, lie 
secured for his country from China the southern 
portion of the Maritime Province Iving east of 
the Amur. Between the two treaties by which 
Russia thus gained footing on the Pacific, Igna- 
tieff‘ concluded with Khiva and Hokluira com- 
mercial treaties advantageous to his own country* 
In 1867 he was made ambassailor at Ckmstan- 
tinople, at which court he had represcntod Russia 
since 1864. He there acquired conshlerahlc infiu- 
ence. The treaty of San Stefano was pritminally 
his work; and he was greatly incensed at its 
revision. As minister of the interior he sought in 
vain to stamp out Nihilism hy force* He was tiis- 
misaed next year, apparently because of his ad- 
ministrative inefficiency and Pan-!f4Iavist intrigues, 
and for having shut his eyes to the persecutiouH 
of the Jews. He died 3d July 1908. 

Ignatius^ one of the AjK)8talic Fatlicrs, alsnit 
whom information is but scanty down to the time 
of Eusebius, aparf from what may lie gained from i,lie 
much disputed epistles associated with Im mime, 
h rom these it may be inferred that lie was con- 
verted to Chmtianity in mature life, ami that hia 
eauier life had been such as to fill his later yeaii* 
with remorse and give an unusual intensity to hia 
religious oonviction& The name ia Roman ; the 
second name, Theophoros, is merely a aecoml name 
and not a title of honour ascribed to the saint. 
2”^®“ the second of the Antiochene 

bwhops, and m Jerome’s revision of the Ohrmioon, 
of Eusebius he is stated to have been, with 
Polyoarp, a disciple of St John. The 
usual date for his accession is 69 A.D., and of his 
martyrdom 107, but all that can be with 
hw martyrdom fell about 110. 

oottdemned to the 
* Antioch, Md-that he was carried to 

Magnesians, and the TmlUans : the 
fourth, to the church of the Romans. wSer be 
was joumeymg. The first three m Sy 
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oerned in enforcing lessons of doctrinal truth and 
ecclesiastical order ; the fourth^ is occupied almost 
entirely witli the thought of his approacliing mar- 
tyrdom. Next from Troas he wrote tliree letters ; 
the first and second to the churches of Philadel- 
phia and Smyrna, which he had just visited; 
the third to Poly carp, bishop of the latter. The 
general topics treated are the same as in the fiist 
three, but special charges are laid upon Polycarp 
to exhort the brethien at Antioch. We next hear 
■of him at Philippi, as we learn from Polycarp’s 
extant reply to the Philippians, who had evidently 
asked Polycarp for copies of the letters of Ignatius 
— not improbably the very cause of their preserva- 
tion. Beyond this point we know nothing more of 
Ignatius save that at Kome he earned his martyr’s 
crown. 

About the close of the 4th century we meet the 
ersistent statement that the relics of Ignatius had 
een carried from Rome to Antioch, and we find 
October 17 fixed as the day of his martyrdom. The 
bones were finally deposited in the Tychseum or 
Temple of Fortune, which henceforward became 
known as the Church of Ignatius. His reputation 
was great, as is evinced by the epistles forged or 
interpolated in his name; the legendary acts of 
martyrdom, which give the unhistorical but well- 
known interview with Trajan; the translation of 
his letters into Syriac, Coptic, and Armenian — 
honoured especially by the Monophysites, who 
fancied they found support in them for their 
distinctive tenets. And from the close of the 16th 
century the Jacobite patriarchs of Antioch have 
regularly assumed the name of Ignatius on their 
accession to the see. 

The Ignatian epistles exist in three different 
forms or recensions. The first of these contains 
three epistles alone : to Polycarp, to the Ephesians, 
and to the Romans. It is extant only in a Syriac 
version. The second presents these three epistles 
in a fuller form, and adds to them four others : to 
the Smyrneans, Magnesians, Philadelphians, and 
Trallians. Besides the original Greek this form 
is found in Latin, Armenian, Syriac, and Coptic 
translations, although only fragmentarily in the 
last two. The third contains tlie seven epistles 
already mentioned in a still longer form, together 
with six others — a letter from Mary of Cassobola 
to Ignatius, and letters from Ignatius to Mary of 
Cassobola, to the Tarsians, the Antiochenes, to 
Hero, and to the Philippians. This recension is 
extant both in Greek and in a Latin translation. 
These three it is now usual to call the Short, 
Middle^ and Long recensions. As will be seen, 
of the twelve Ignatian epistles ( excluding that of 
Mary to Ignatius) three occur in three diflerent 
forms, four in two and five in one. The long recen- 
sion is now universally condemned as spurious. 
More serious is the dispute between the remaining 
two, which are often spoken of, from their editors, 
as the Curetonian ( Short) and tlae Vossian ( Middle ) 
versions. The Curetonian long held the field, but 
the genuineness of the Vossian letters is now the 
prevailing belief. ‘ 

The Short Form,, represented only by a Syriac version, 
was first published by the Rev. W. Cureton in 1846, from 
MSS. recently brought to the British Museum from the 
Nitrian desert. Not only are the epistles fewer in 
number, but shorter and more abrupt. Their upholders 
beheve t^ Greek form an expansion and corruption of 
the lost Greek originals of these Syriac letters; while 
their opponents think the Syriac an abridgment of the 

The Mddle Form was first published in the Latin 
version (made perhaps by Robert Grosseteste), by Usshei 
(Oxford, 1644), from two MSS. discovered in England: 
the orimal Greek, by Isaac Voss (Amsterdam, 1646), 
from a Medicean MS., the epistle to the Romans alone 
excepted, which was first published hy Ruinart (Paris^ 


1689). The Armenian version appeared at Constantin- 
ople in 1783. These may now be accepted with some 
confidence as the seven epistles of Ignatius mentioned by 
Eusebius, which were translated into Syriac soon after 
his time, and of which the Curetonian epistles are merely 
an extract. 

The Long form in its Latin version was printed by J, 
Faber Stapulensis (Paris, 1498 ); in the Greek version by 
Valentinus Paoeus (Billingce, 1557). These epistles are 
supposed to have been interpolated and extended by the 
pseudo-Ignatius in the later half of the 4th century. 

The chief differences in substance of these three 
forms of the Ignatian epistles are these : the Cure- 
tonian text contains no quotation from the Old 
Testament, and very few fi'om the New, while the 
Vossian contains a considerable number of quota- 
tions, and the Long a large number. Again, the last 
also contains many allusions to religious institu- 
tions not in existence in a mature state before the 
4tii century, as well as plagiarisms from preceding 
writers and perceptible differences in doctrinfS 
teaching. There is a tendency to maintain the 
supremacy of the Father and to make the Son's 
agency dependent. Indeed, many passages savour 
distinctly of Apollinarianism, yet the general 
bearing of the language leans faintly to the Arian 
side. The whole might well he an eirenicon 
palmed off by a pious iraud upon the name of a 
venerated primitive father of the church. The 
style and expression throughout drive us to 
the conviction that the six additional letters 
come from the same hand which interpolated the 
seven. 

Again, the Vossian letters are found to be 
distinctly antagonistic to Docetism. Indeed, a 
characteristic note of Ignatian theology through- 
out is the accentuation of the twofold nature of 
Christ — his deity and his humanity. The advocacy 
of the episcopal otrice appears definitely in tlie 
Sliorfc no less than the Middle form; and the 
abridgment must have been made rather for 
purposes of edification or practical convenience 
rather than for Monophysite reasons, as 0. Words- 
worth maintained, or for any other doctrinal 
purpose. In short the abridgment theory is much 
more rational and easy than the expansion theory, 
and if we are to accept the latter we must 
maintain, says Lightfoot, that the pseudo-Ignatius 
was a prodigy of minute observation, of subtle 
insight, of imitative skill, of laborious care, which 
is probably without a parallel in the history of 
literary forgeries, and which assuredly was an 
utter impossibility among the Christians of the 2d 
and 3d centuries. 

The prominence and authority of the episcopal 
office in the Ignatian epistles has proved a grave 
stumbling-blooK to many scholars. It is certainly 
sufficiently clear throughout, yet it is merely as the 
embodiment of the idea of order and the guarantee 
of xinity within the church. It is not upheld 
exclusively as against other forms, while all tinge 
of sacerdotalism is absent, as well as such an 
argument as that in Irenjeus, who lays stress on 
the apostolic succession as a security for its faithful 
transmission. Nor is it autocratic by any means, 
while its spread is not yet uniform throughout 
Christendom, as at Philippi, for example. Evidence 
of a localised episcopate within the Gentile churches 
is absent, and nowhere is there any trace of the 
notion of a distinct diocese, while there is no 
reference to any developed ritual of public service. 
Six of the epistles are full of the necessity of 
obedience to bishops, which is alone wanting in 
tlie seventh, that addressed to the Romans, who 
it may legitimately be inferred had not yet adopted 
the form of government which Ignatius elsewhere 
commended with such warmth. 

See Cureton, AnUent Syriac Vei*sion of the MpUfies of 
S, IgnaMv^, &o. (1845), and his Corpus XgruxMcmum 
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(184:9); the works in his support by Bunsen, A. 
Ritsclil, K. A. Lipsius, and those against his theory 
by Baur and Hilgenfeld, wlio denied the authenticity of 
any recension. A fatal blow to Cureton’s theory was 
dealt by Zahn, Ignatius von Antiochien (1S73), which 
won over Lipsius and Lightfoot. See also Lightfoot’s 
Apostolic Fathers; Harnack*s Okronologie der altchrist- 
lichen Literatur (1897); Von der Goltz’s ^ 

AntiocUen(l ^^^) ; Srawley’s English translation (1919). 

Ignatius, Father, was the name * in religion * 
of Joseph Leycesfcei* Lyne (1837-1908), born in 
London, who received deacon’s orders in 1860, and 
from 1862 laboured to revive the Benedictine order 
within the communion of the Church of England. 
An eloq^uent preacher, he received priest’s orders 
in 1898 from an oriental bishop, and ultimately 
settled near Llanthony Abbey in Monmouth- 
shire. See his Life by the Baroness de Bertouch 
(1904). 

Ignatius’ Beans, Saint, the seeds of the 
Strychnos Ignatii (otherwise Ignatia amara\^ a 
tree of the natural order Loganiacese, nearly allied 
to that which produces N'lwc vomica^ ( q. v, ), a native 
of Cochin-China and of the Philippine Islands. 
The seeds contain strychnia^ and their medicinal 
uses are similar to those of nux vomica, 

Ignatius Loyola. See Loyola. 

Igneous Rocks are those which have been 
erupted from the heated interior of the earth : hence 
they are also termed eruptive rocks, Petrologi- 
cally they may be grouped under two heads— 
talline and fragmental. The crystalline division 
includes many rocks which^ are rather vitreous or 
glassy than crystalline, while a large number are 
composed partly of crystalline and partly of non- 
crystalline materials. No quite satisfactory classi- 
fication of the ‘crystalline’ igneous rocks has as 
yet been possible, perhaps the most convenient 
being that which is based on the nature of tlie 
principal rock-forming minerals. Thus, those in 
which orthoclase (see Felspar) is a dominant 
ingredient are grouped together as Orthoclase roclcs. 
In another large class piagioclase-felspars j^lay a 
principal part, and thus we have the Plagioclase 
rocks; and so in like manner Nepheline dJxdi'Leucite 
rocks, and Olivine and Serpentine rocks. 

( 1 ) Orthoclase Bocks. — Some of these rocks con- 
tain much free silica (Quartz, q.v.), while others 
contain little or none. They are thus divided into 
two ^oups — Quartziferous and Qvmtzlm. Under 
the first group come Granite, Quartz-porphyry, and 
Liparite, while under the second are ranged Syenite, 
Orthoclase-porphyry, and Trachyte. Some of these 
rocks are holocrystalline— i.e, composed entirely of 
crystalline ingredients, as granite and syenite; 
others, such as liparite and trachyte, are only semi- 
crystalline — ^they contain in addition to crystalline 
constituents a larger or smaller proportion of non 
differentiated mineral matter, uhsidian and Fitch- 
stone are vitreous species of orthoclase rocks which 
consist almost entirely of volcanic glass. Other 
kinds of orthoclase rocks have been recognised by 
petrologists, but those mentioned are the most 
important. 

(2) Flagioclase Bodes. — ^Most of the rocks in this 
division are distinguished by theii* basic character 
—that is to say, they contain generally less silica 
than orthoclase rocks. The most important species 
are Diorite (a crystalline granular aggregate of 
jgagioclase and hornblende), Andesite, Porphyrite, 
Basalt, and Gahhro, The holoc^stalline character 
is seldom^ met with in this division; it occurs, 
however, in diorite and gabbro. The other species 
mentioned usually contain some admixture ot non- 
differentiated mineral matter. Vitreous varieti^ 
also occur in this division. See Basalt. 

(3) Hepheline and Leudte Bocks. — The rocks in- 
cluded under this head closely resemble the basalt 


rocks of the preceding division, plagioclase being 
substituted in whole or in part by nepheline or 
leucite or by both. See Basalt. 

(4) Olivine and Serpentine i2oe7i.y.— These are 
generally rather basic rocks. The olivine rocks 
proper, or Peridotites, as they are called, contain 
olivine as their principal constituent. They often 
show more or less alteration, the olivine being re- 
placed in whole or in part by Serpen ti in*. Some 
olivine rocks, indeed, have been completely altered 
into serpentine. 

The fragmental igneous rocks consi.st of the loose 
ejectamenta which have been erupted from vol- 
canic orifices. These rocks are treguontly con- 
solidated, and when fine-grained it is sonudimes 
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difficult without the help of the mi<»ro*-icoi)(* io dis- 
tinguish them from compact crystal lin<* igneotw 
rocks. Some account of these rocks will be foujvd 
under Aoglomerate, Tuff, Volcano. 

Igneous rocks, when looked at from ilie point of 
view of the student of structural g<H»logy, arc 
classified in an altogether diilervut way. It is not 
only necessary to wiow the pcitrological <*liani(*l<‘r 
of a rock — we must discover something ot* its lus-^ 
tory. Was it extruded at the surface likt^ tlie 
ejecta of modern volcanoes, or did it <*is>l and 
consolidate below ground? Thus two kinds of 
igneous or eni]>tive rocks are recognist‘d hy geolo- 

g ’sts ; ( 1 ) Volcanic rocks, consisting of lavas, tuffs, 
c., which have been ejecte<l at the surfaces 
upon the land or umun* wat«J!r; (2) Plutonic or 
Eupogem rocks, wliich, whclJuT consiHting of crys- 
talline or fragmental materials, hav<‘, nut boon so 
extruded, but are now exposed owing to the de- 
nudation of rock-niasHos underneath wbiidi they 
were formerly concealed. The voIeani<< rot^ks arc 
often termed i.e. they belong to 

the same geological age as the strata with whiidi 
they are mterbeddeu. On the other hartd, tln^ 
plutonic rocks are desesribed as intruslrc m* suhsc- 
guent, because they have becti intruded amongst, 
and therefore must be HHlmqmni in tiatc to the 
rocks with which they are in contact. 

(1) Contemporaneoius IgneouH con- 

sist of crystalline (lava- flows) and fragnumtal rts^ks 
(tuffs, <&c.), and are simply the products of former 
volcanic action. They are met with at all geo- 
logical horizons from the oldest down t<» the m<»Ht 
recent peiiod. Sometimes they indicate tint former 
existence of small isolated ‘puys’(Hue Volcano), 
from which it may be only a single emption took 
place ; at other times they are obviously the pro- 
ducts of much more powerful and long-continued 
volcanic action. Many of the hill-ranges of central 
Scotland (for example, Sidlaws, Ochils, 4&c.) are 
built up of successive lava-flows with associated 
tuffs, which have been ejected from vents in the 
manner of modern volcanic eruptions. In some 
regions, however, there occur vast successions of 
lava-flows, covering immense areas, which do not 
appear to have been erupted from isolatcil vente, 
but are believed to have .welled up along the line 
of great fissures, and to have poured in wide floo<ls 
over the surface, so as eventually to form extensive 
plains or plateaus. The rocks of such 'flssure- 
enmtions’ consist usually of basalt, with basalt- 
tuir or Palagonite, The basalt plateaus of the 
western territories of North America, of Ice- 
land and the Faroes, of the Deccan (India), and 
of Abyssinia are good examples ; while in Antrim 
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and in many of the western islands of Scotland 
fragments of similar plateaus may be studied. 

An interbedded or contemporaneous lava-form 
rock may often be distinguished from an intrusive 



Fig. 2. — Contemporaneous and Intrusive Igneous Eocks : 
c, c, contemporaneous trap-rocks ; i, i, contemporaneous frag- 
mental Igneous rocks ; p, r,, d, hitrusive igneous rocks. 


sheet of crystalline igneous rock by noting that 
the beds which immediately overlie it show no 
trace of having been subjected to the action of 
heat. The upper part of the lava-form rock is not 
infrequently scoriaceous or amygdaloidal (see 
Amygdaloid ) in character, and fragments of this 
crust may occasionally be found in the overlying 
beds if these chance to be of aqueous origin. 

(2) Intrusive Igneous These rocks are 

likewise met with under two forms — crystalline 
and fragmental. The fragmental intrusive rocks 
are found only in connection with old volcanic 
vents. These latter, in countries where volcanic 
action has been long extinct, no longer exist as 
crateriform hollows. The upper parts of the cones 
have all been swept away, and only the stumps 
remain. These stumps are known as necks, by 
which is understood a more or less cylindrical 
funnel or volcanic vent filled up either with 
fragmental or crystalline rock or with both. 
Such necks vary in diameter from a few yards 
up to several hundred feet ; sometimes they occur 
upon a line of Dislocation (q.v.) or fault; at 
other times they have no such connection. The 
necks now described are probably the relics of 
comparatively small volcanoes like the puys of 
Auvergne and the Eifel. Now and again, however, 
as in some of the hill-ranges of central Scotland, 
necks of a larger size are met with. These vary 
from 100 yards or so up to a mile or more in dia- 
meter, and are usually plugged up with ciystalline 
igneous rock, although fragmental rock also is occa- 
sionally present. Such necks seem to be the stumps 
of great volcanic vents, from which the lava-form 
and fragmental igneous rocks of the surrounding 
neighbourhood were ejected. Good examples occur 
at Arthur’s Seat, Lai’go Law, Dumgoyn and Dum- 
foyn, (&c. Bosses is the term applied to irregular- 
shaped masses of crystalline igneous rocks, which 
appear to be for the most part of deeper-seated 
origin than those of the necks just referred to. 
The rocks of these bosses are usually more or 
less coarsely crystalline, and often have a gran- 
itoid aspect, such as granite, syenite, gabbro, 
&c. Bosses usually cover a considerably wider 
area than necks, and it has been conjectured 
that they are merely the most deeply seated 
portions of ancient volcanoes— the reservoirs from 
which molten matter was pumped up to the 
surface. Intrusive Sheets are masses of crystalline 



Fig. 3.— Intrusive Sheet and Dykes ; 
i, igneous intrusive sheet ; d, d, dykes ; s, sedimentary strata, 

i^eous rock which have been erupted between the 
planes of bedding of pre-existing strata. They are 
269 


never scoriaceous or slaggy, and are generally 
markedly crystalline in texture, especially when 
the sheet is thick. Their intrusive character is 
often betrayed by the baked appearance of the beds 
which overlie them ; by the fact that they seldom 
keep quite to one and the same plane, but some- 
times break across the overlying beds and continue 
their course along a somewhat higher horizon ; and 
by the veins and protrusions which not infrequently 
proceed from them. Dykes are vertical wall-like 
sheets of igneous rock, which may vary in thick- 
ness from a foot or so up to 30 yards or more. They 
often run persistently in one direction for many 
miles. Occasionally they divide into two or more 
branches, and now and again they send out veins 
into the surrounding strata. The rock most fre- 
qtiently met with in such dykes is basalt. Some- 
times dykes rise along the lines of faults, but this 
is by no means general. Veins is the term applied 
to the more irregular, winding, branching, and 
tortuous smaller intrusions of igneous rock. They 
may consist of any kind of crystalline rock. 
Dykes and veins are frequently found proceeding 
in all directions from bosses, as in the case of 
granitic masses. From the smaller puy-like necks 
also veins and dykes have occasionally been in- 
jected into the surrounding rocks, while these and 
extensive sheets may often be traced proceeding 
from the larger kinds of necks. The rocks sur- 
rounding bosses, and traversed by veins, are often 
highly metamorphosed. 

Ignis FatllUS (Lat. ignis, *fire,’ fat^ms, 
* fomish ’ ) is a luminous appearance of uncertain 
nature which is occasionally seen in marshy places 
and churchyards. The phenomenon has been fre- 
quently described, but it has been observed so 
rarely in favourable circumstances by scientific 
men that there is no satisfactory explanation. 
The light usually appears in autumn evenings 
shortly after sunset ; it is common in the north of 
Germany, in Italy, in the south and north-west of 
England, and on the west of Scotland, but it has 
been noticed in many other countries, 
i Descriptions of ignes fatui vary so much that 
several different phenomena have evidently been 
included under the name. The light usually re- 
sembles a flame, and is often mistaken at first for 
the light of a lantern, but seen more closely the 
colour appears as bluish, reddish, greeni^i or 
yellowish, merging into purple, but never a clear 
white. Some observers describe the flame as fixed 
in position, shining steadily either close to the 
ground or a few feet above it, and illuminating the 
surrounding reeds and grass. Others have seen it 
in motion bounding rapidly over the country, and 
sometimes rising high in the air. The light has 
been seen to divide repeatedly into several smaller 
flames, which describe complicated movements, 
advancing, retiring, and combining. The moving 
light is said to recede from an observer who 
approaches it, bui to follow him if he retires from 
it. 

Some supposed appearances of the ignis fatuus 
have been proved to be the lights of distant houses 
seen through trees ; others are almost certainly due 
to luminous insects, such as the glow-worm, or to 
the phosphorescence of decaying vegetable matter. 
St Elmo^s Fire (q,v.) has also been confounded with 
it. But setting all these possible cases aside, both 
fixed and moving ignes fatui have been proved to 
exist. It is said that paper has been ignited by 
the flame, and if this be so there must he at least 
two similar phenomena of different nature. In 
1859 List in north Germany passed his hand through 
the luminous appearance and felt no warmth ; near 
the same locality at a later date KnoiT held thp 
metal tip of a walking-stick in the flame of a fixed 
ignis fatuus (which he could not himself touch on 
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account of the marsh) for a quarter of an hour, hut 
the metal was not warmed. In the former instance 
a puff of air extinguished the flame, and a ve:^ 
slight explosion was heard when it reappeared ; m 
the latter a strong waft of air only made it A^her 
slightly, and a light breath produced no effect. 
No odour was perceptible. . . - ... 

The common hypothesis that ignis fatuus is the 
flame of burning marsh-gas, CH4, is untenable, for 
although this gas is produced abundantly in many 
marshy places it cannot ignite spontaneously. 
The more plausible suggestion that phosphuretted 
hydrogen, PHj, which is spontaneously inflam- 
mable, might be produced in churchyards or 
marshes where there is decking animal matter, 
does not account for the effect observed by the 
German physicists, since no gas can bum without 
giving out heat, and that particular gas has a very 
penetrating and characteristic smell. Nor could 
a burning gas, except on the most extravagant 
assumptions, bound over the country like a ball of 
fire for half an hour at a time. The early supposi- 
tion of a phosphorescent vapour is more reasonable, 
although excepting that of free phosphorus, which 
could not occur in nature, no such vapour is known 
to exist. The phenomenon was undoubtedly more 
common a century ago than it is now, a.nd its 
disappearance in many localities may be directly 
traced to the draining of fens and marshes. 

Popular names — such as Will-o’- the -Wisp, 
Jack-a-Lanbern, Spunkie, and Corpse- Candle — 
abound, and are connected with many sfcmies 
of travellers mistaking the marsh lights for a 
cottage window, and being decoyed into dan- 
gerous places, often with fatal results. A 
German legend identifies the will-o’-the-wisp 
with the soul of an unbaptised infant ; an 
Irish, with a soul broke out of Purgatory. For 
the folklore of the subject, see Notes and Queries, 
passim. 

Ignoramus (Lat., *we do not know’), the 
word formerly written by a grand- jury on the back 
of an indictment, meaning that they rejected 
it. The word is now used most commonly as a 
synonym for a blockhead. 


Ignorance (Ignorantia juris) is held in law 
to be no excuse for any breach of contract or duty, 
nor for crime or other offence. It is absolutely 
necessary to start with this maxim, otherwise it 
would be quite impossible to administer the law ; 
for if once a contrary maxim were allowed it would 
not only be a premium to ignorance, but would 
lead to endless and abortive inquiries into the 
interior of a man’s mind. Ignorance of a fact, 
however, is a different thing. Another kindred 
maxim of the law is that every man intends the 
consequences of his own act. Thus, if he shoot 
at or give poison to a person it is presumed that 
he intended to kill such person. So, if he leave 
a trap-door open in a street or thoroughfare it is 
held that he intended people to fall into it and be 
injured. There is, however, a doctrine called hona 
Mbs, which, in the case of petty offences punishable 
by justices, often tempers the strict and rigid ap- 
plication of the maxim, ignorantia juris neminem 
mcusat ; and even in crimes a judge always takes 
into consideration, when passing judgment, whether 
the prisoner or defendant was an ignorant or in- 
telligent person, — In Catholic theology, a man is 
never excused for sin, whether of omission or of 
-commission, on the plea of ignorance which he can 
be fairly expected to overcome, of ‘vincible’ or 
wilful ignorance; whereas ‘invincible’ ignorance, 
'which a man could not help or abate, sdtogether 
excuses from guilt. 

Igualada, a town of Spain, 32 miles NW. of 
Barcelona, on the west side of Mount Montserrat. 


It carries on manufactures of cotton and woollen 
goods and firearms. Pop. 12,500. 

Iguana, a genus typical of the Iguanidm, a 
family of thick-tongued lizards representing in the 
New World the Agamidje of the Old. The family 
comprises fifty-six genera, most of which are found 
in tropical America. They are slender and lizard- 
like in form, have distinct eyelids, the tympanic 
membrane usually free, the tail long and com- 
pressed, the toes free, five on each limb, an<l ending 
in a sharp claw. They are arboreal in habit, and 
feed chiefly on leaves and fruits, l)afc will also cat 
insects. The genus Iguana includes five specdes, 
found in the West Indies and South America, and 
all characterised by a pyramidal head, a pouch of 
skin under the throat, and an upright comb of 
pointed teeth extending along the back from the 
neck to the tip of the tail. The best known is the 
Common or Green Iguana (/. tid)erci(hf(f), which 
has a very large pouch, is pretlominantrly of a 
beautiful green colour, and grows to a length of 
from 3 to 5 feet. This iguana lives usually in trees 
near a stream, climbing with groat ease\^ and mov- 
ing rapidly along the branches, but taking readily 
to the water, where it swims by means its tail 



Coimuon Iguana tidtcrcuhiia)* 


Its flesh is white and tender, and is much estecmuHl 
for food. It is somotimes caught by lUMmed e.ortlB, 
sometimes tracked to its burrow by dogs traine<l 
for the purpose. The eggs are about the size of 
those of a pigeon, but have no hanl shell, and are 
laid in the sand. They also an? used as ftssl. 
Other species of iguana and their eggs are eaten 
by those, as Darwin says, ‘ whowi stonuudis soar • 
above all prejudices.* Other important genera are 
Anolis ; Cyclura, one species of which, (J, is 

called the ‘ great Iguana’ of Jamaica ; Arnblyrhyu* 
chus, the marine lizard ; Phrynosoma, the ‘ Imrned 
toads;’ and the Ba.siliftks (q.v,). Bee LiZAfU); 
Boulenger, Brit Mus. Oat of Lizards ; (tadow, 
Camh. Mat. Hist (viii. 1901) ; British 

Lizards ( 1904 ). See also MONITOR. 


Ig^uan'odon (feiaaa, and Gr. odom^ * tooth 
a genus of remarkalde gigantic dinoeaurian reptil(?8, 
more abundant in the Wealden beds of Kent, Sus* 
sex, and the Isle of Wight than any other genus 
of associated saurians. Their singular structure, 
differing in many important particulars from any 
known reptile, long caused great diversity of 
opinion as to their true position. Dr Mantell, 
their original discoverer and learned expounder 
(1822), first knew of their existence from some 
enormous bones, which, notwithstanding their 
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Fig. 1. — Front and side view of a 
Tooth of the lower jaw of the 
Iguanodon, about two-thirds natu- 
ral size. 


colosbai size, he considered reptilian. A large 
tooth next turned up, whose smooth -worn crown 
attested its having belonged to 9. herbivorous 

animal. Num- 
erous other 
specimens of 
teeth were in 
process of time 
discovered, and 
Dr Mantell 
found that they 
corresponded 
in a remarkable 
manner with the 
teeth of the 
small American 
lizard, the 
iguana, although 
they exhibited 
very striking 
and important 
differences. The 
first guesses as to the creature’s size, founded on 
fragmentary materials, varied vastly ; Mantel sug- 
gesting a length of 70 feet, Owen of 28. An ex- 
traordinary find of iguanodons simplified this and 
other questions as to the structure. In 1878 there 
were found at Bernissart, in Belgium, between 
Mons and Tournai, the remains of about twenty- 
three specimens, belonging to two well-marked 
species ; only two other species having till then 
been proposed. Further discoveries have since been 
made, and now twenty -three complete skeletons 
are exhibited in the Brussels museum. The length 
of different species ranges from 16 to 32 feet. 

The structure of the skeleton is ^^ery remarkable. 
The front parts of both upper anil lower jaws 
were without teeth, and suggest a hollow, beak-like 
arrangement; possibly the creature had a long 
prehensile ton^e. In many respects there are 
striking resemblances between the structure of the 
ornitliopod Dinosaurians (of which the Iguano- 
dontidse are a family ) and that of birds. The verte- 
bral column had joints slightly concave on both 
surfaces, yet had lofty neural arches; and the 
sacrum was comjposed of five anchylosed joints, a 
structure found m no other reptile. The two fore- 
legs were ‘small; the hinder limbs were long and 
strong, raising the body some distance from the 
ground. The leg terminated in a thi*ee-toed foot, 
which produced the enormous tridactyle impressions 
on the argillaceous Wealden beds that were for 
some time considered to be the footprints of huge 
birds. The teeth of the iguanodon, while hearing 



Kg. 2.— Skeleton of Iguanodon. 


a general resemblance to those of the iguana, were 
much more complicated both in external form 
and internal structure than in any other known 


reptile. In all other known reptiles the vertically 
fiat teeth are always sharp-edged, and fitted only 
to cut off the plants on which they feed ; but the 
worn crowns show that the iguanodon thoroughly 
triturated its food before swaUowxng it. 

l^nassiiy or IgttaziI, a tributary of the Parand 
(q.v.), separates Brazil from Argentina. In the 
forest a few miles above the confluence are the 
famous but little visited falls, comparable in height 
and volume with the Niagara and Yictoria Falls. 
At the Brazilian Fall the river makes a leap of 
about 210 feet. Lower down are the Argentine 
Falls, two cascades of about 100 feet each. The 
river narrows from 3000 feet above the falls to 
400 feet in the gorge. It is proposed to generate 
electricity for Buenos Aires and other places. 

Iguvium. See Gubbio. 

Ihne^ Wilhelm (1821-1902), horn at Fiirth, 
taught at Liverpool in 1845-63, and in 1873 became 
a professor at Heidelberg. He was the author of 
a famous history of Rome ( 8 vols. ), and of other 
works on Roman history. 

Ihre* Johan (1707-80), born at Lund, studied 
at Uppsala, where he rose to be professor of Belles- 
lettres and Political Economy (1748). His great 
work is his Glossarium BuiogotMovm, 

Iklmaton. See Akhnaton. 

llckester, a decayed village of Somersetshire, 
5 miles NW. of Yeovil, was the principal Roman 
station of the region, and a flourishing town in 
Saxon times. Numerous Roman remains have been 
found here. Birthplace of Roger Bacon, it returned 
two members till 1832. 

lle-de-Frauce, one of the old provinces of 
France, having Paris as its capital, and now mostly 
comprised in the departments of Seine, Seine-et- 
Oise, Aisne, Seine-et- Marne, Somme, and Oise. 
In the middle of the 9th century it was made a 
dukedom, and became one of the four constituent 
fiefs of the French monarchy. The second duke, 
Odo, commonly called Count of Paris, was crowned 
king of France in 888. His successors contended 
for some years for the throne of France ; one of 
them, Hugh Capet, founded in 987 the Capetian 
dynasty { see Capet, France ). Ile-de-France was 
formerly the name of Mauritius (q.v.). 

lletzkt a small town in the Russiati Kirghiz 
republic, 48 miles S. of Orenburg, on the II ek, 
a tributary of the Ural. Close by is the richest 
salt-bed in Russia. It was discovered by Pallas 
in 1769, and visited by Murchison in 1860. 

See Digestion. 

llens^ or Iliac Passion. See Colic. 

llex» a tree often named in the Latin classics, 
the Evergreen Oak or Holm Oak [Qmrcus Hex), 
See Oak. It is a native of most parts of the south 
of Europe and of the north of Africa, often attain- 
ing large dimensions, as it sometimes does where 
planted in Britain. Its leaves are ovate-oblong, 
acute, leathery, hoary beneath; hut they vary 
much in size, and from being very spiny at the 
edge to perfect evenness. The bark is very astrin- 
gent, and is employed for tanning hides in the 
countries to which the tree is indigenous. Its wood 
is very hard and heavy, tough, durable, and useful, 
particularly for axles, pulleys, screws, and what- 
ever is to be subjected to much friction. — In modern 
botany Ilex is the generic name of the Holly (q.v.). 

Ilford^ a parliamentary borough of Essex, 7 
miles ENE. from London, has large photographic 
works and paper-mills. The chapel of the 12tli- 
eentury Hospital of St Mary is of archaeological 
interest. Pop. 85,000. 

Ilfracombe, a watering-place of England, is 
finely situated on the picturesque rocky coast of 
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North Devon, on a cove or inlet of the Bristol 
Channel, 11 miles NNW. of Barnsta^e. Its air 
* combines the soft -warmth of South Devon with 
the bracing freshness of the Welsh mountains’ 
( Charles Kingsley }. This and its fine coast-sceneiy 
{geologically and botanically interesting) and 
its admirable sea-bathing annually attract large 
numbers of visitors. On the north side of the { good ) 
harbour the pier curves round the base of Lantern 
Hill, with St Nicholas’ Chapel on its peak ; to the 
east is Hillsborough Hill. Ilfracombe was in the 
14th century a port of some consequence, and con- 
tributed six vessels to the English fleet for the 
siege of Calais. Pop. 12,000. 

Hi. See Kulja. 

llicill) the bitter principle derived from Holly 
(q.v.). 

liissns* See Athens, and Attica. 
lliiun. See Troy ; and for Iliad, see Homer. 
Ilk (O.E. ylh, *the same’), an old form found 
both in English and Scots meaning the same. 
Thus, Chaucer has ‘this ilk worthe knight’ and 
‘ that ilk man.’ It is still not unknown in Scot- 
land in connection with family designations ; thus, 

* Kinloch of that ilk’ means ‘ Kinloch of the estate 
of that same name,’ or ‘ Kinloch of Kinloch. ’ ‘ Of 
that ilk’ is however constantly but absurdly and 
ignorantly used to mean ‘ of that description, as in 
‘ carpet-baggers and politicians of that ilk.’ 

Hkeston, a municipal borough (1887 ) of Derby- 
shire, near theErewash Eiver, 9 miles ENE. of Derby, 
Chesterfield. The parish church, with 
a lofty pm:^cled tower, has interesting Norman 
and Early English features. The town-hall was 
built in 1868. Ilkeston has manufactures of hosiery, 
lace, silk, and earthenware, with coal and iron 
mmes m the vioinity. In 1261 a charter for hold- 
mg a market and fair here was granted to Hugh 
Fitz-Ealph. Pop. 32,000. ^ 

1 ‘ ruler of tribe or clan ’ (Tur- 

kish si). Speciacally the name Ilkhans or Eylk- 
hams IS ^ed by Europeans to denote the Persian 

• foimded by Hulagu (brother of Kublai) 

• Tillfo®’ w (correctly) called by them the 

J there are other Western 
statements to the effect that when, after the reigns 
(1265-1282), Nikudar Aehmed (1282- 
U284-1291), that ruling family 
be^e inoap^Ie, it was ‘replaced in 13& by the 

the term is used to 

^^T^noS 

llWey, a watering-place in the West Riding of 

heathery hills, 

o? "“'f® of Bradford and 16 NW. of Leeds. 

become the seat of several hydro- 
®®*®'J?^hments. It occupies the site of a 
Roman station, and m the churchyard are three 
curious Saxon crosses ; whilst Bolton Abbey (q v ) 

IS 5 miles north-west. Pop. 9000. 

HI, a river of Alsace, rising to the south-west of 
Basel, and flowing 127 mUes Sorth-north 

It m navi^Me over nearly one-half of its course. ® 
I®*' V*®*®*’ ® maritime French denart- 

north-east^ poS^f 
oriui^ I?r ??8,674, mostly of Breton 


It taavemedby ranps of low hflls. 


is prosecuted. Iron is mined ; slates are quarried ; 
and salt is extracted. The department is divided 
into six arrondissenients — Rennes, Eougbres, Mont- 
fort, St Malo, Vitr4, and Redon. St Male is tlie 
principal seaport. 

lllegritimacy forms one of the most diflicult 
of social problems ; and there is no branch of social 
science in which there is such deficiency of litera- 
ture. And yet its importance is sufficiently evi- 
denced by the fact that in 1923 30,959 illegitimate 
children were horn in England and Wales, and 7477 
in Scotland. In that year the illegitimate births 
registered in England amounted to an aggre- 
gate of about 4*1 per cent, of the total births. 
It is noticeable that, while the marriage-rate, and 
consequently the legitimate birth-rate, has de- 
clined on the whole for some years, the illegitimate 
birth-rate has also fairly steadily declined. From 
1841 to 1859 the proportion of illegitimate births to 
the total number registered ranged from 6-3 to 7 
per cent. ; in the ten years from 1878 to 1887 the 
average was 4*8 per cent. The decline continued 
into the early years of the 20fch century, and is very 
striking, because in 1841-59 the rate liuctuated 
between 6 and 7 per cent, with a remarkable 
uniformity. In the year 1845, 70 out of every 1000 
births registered in England and Wales were 
illegitimate ; in 1902 only 39 out of every 1000 ; in 
1914-18 about 60 ; in 1920-23 about 44, Generally 
speaking, and^ spite of fluctuation.s, the highe.st 
rates of illegitimacy are recorded in the least 
densely populated districts. Unfortunately it is 
not possible to draw from this fact any conclusion 
referring to the education or i)nulential habits of 
the people, for in Scotland, where education is 
general jUnd thrift national, the rate of illogitimacv 
IS notonously liigli. And, for morals, it should be 
remembered that a liigli percentage <»f illegitimacy 
wean that there is no prostitution. 

4 . increased from 7‘H8 in 1855 

to 10*27 m 1866, but this may have been due t<> 
moi^ perfect registration at the latter datt?. From 
1866 there was a steady diminution ; in 1874 the 
rate fell below 9 per cent., in 1890 to Udow 8 

flos'to 6-lf 7 per cwit., a«<l in 

1903 to 6 13. Then came fluctuations. In 1914 18. 

7-3 per cent, were illegitimate; in 1920-23, 7*05 
per cent. Not only the rate but the actual 

decreased imtil 1903, 
nomthstanding the steady increase in tluf p<»pula- 

^7 “"“‘t®red 11,673; ninw j«77 
they have h^n fewer than 11,000; from 1K«8. 

looo’' fewer than 

’‘liegttowaey in Scotland 
disSta north-eastern and southern rural 

mstricts than in the 8outh-\vesfce*rn mining and 

d^MtioS"nf which is much th/ same 

aistinction as is observed in England Onlr 

We^bfen Scotland. Various theories 

^ donhffni ,*®i ®®®®“»i> Io‘- tl'i". but it 

found solution has yet been 

following may at any rate he in- 

niam;««S; the laxity of the WiS laws in 
hom®°onf Intimation of children 

i-lu 


nf ; anu ui© nerding togeUier 

of fam-laboureitt in l^tbies and fami^t^ttildings 

reS thrfr together and 

lear their families just as if tliev were leeTlTw 

th. fS«» mS' bisAS 

to some extent responsible. ^ 
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In Ireland a very different state of affairs ob- 
tains. There, in 1903, of 101,831 births registered 
only 2603 or 2*6 per cent, were illegitimate. From 
1884 the percentage long ranged between 2*9 and 
2*6. In 1918-21 it was 3*2. It is much lower in 
Connaught than in Ulster. The sharpness of this 
contrast in favour of Ireland has frequently been 
set to the credit of the Konian Catholic Church 
and the influence of its priests. Mr George Moore 
has even lamented that ‘the strange and awful 
chastity’ of the Irish people has killed all joy 
amongst them; others have hinted that it is 
associated with the increase of lunacy, and that 
‘ a hundred bastards would be a more gracious sign 
than one lunatic.’ 

Statistics do not, however, enable one to form 
any conclusion as to the causes of illegitimacy 
in respect of race, of religion, of education, of in- 
dustrial occupation, or of distribution of popula- 
tion. Sweden is much worse than Norway, 
Bavaria much worse than Prussia, Belgium much 
worse than Holland. It is a remarkable fact that 
in the year 1851 more than one-half of the entire 
births in Vienna were illegitimate, but there is 
no explanation forthcoming of that fact, nor of the 
improvement generally observable. In Europe 
generally, although not universally, ,there^ seems 
a tendency to decrease in the rate of illegitimacy ; 
but how far that appearance may be due to moral 
causes, how far merely to more comprehensive 
statistics, it is impossible to say. 

See the periodical reports of the registrars-general for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; the official year books 
of the Dominions; also A. Leffingwell’s TUegiUmacy and 
the Influence of the Seasons on Conduct ( 1892). For the 
legal position of the illegitimately born see Bastabd. 

or Stab- anise. See Anise. 

Illimani^ one of the principal mountains of the 
Bolivian Andes, 40 miles SE. of La Paz. Height, 
21,000 feet. See Andes. 

lllinoiSf popularly known as the ‘ Prairie State,' 
is the twenty-third in area of the United States, hub 
the third in population, and extends from Wisconsin 
and Lake Michigan on the N. and NE. to the 
junction of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers at 
tlie^ extreme SW. — a distance of nearly 400 miles. 
It is bounded on the E. by the state of Indiana, 
from which it is partly separated by the Wabash 
Kiver; on the S. it is separated from Kentucky 
by the Ohio ; and on the W. the Mississippi flows 
between it and the states of Iowa and Missouri. 
The area is 56,650 sq. m., or nearly that of England 
and Wales. 

The surface of Illinois is the most level of any 
«tate in the Union, except Delaware and Louisiana; 
and its wide grassy plains, though broken by 
numerous streams fringed with belts of fine timber, 
have gained for it the name of the Prairie State. 
The drainage is towards the south-west, through I 
streams which flow into the Mississippi The 
Illinois Eiver, the largest in the state to which it 
’ves name, is formed by the union of two streams 
the north-east of the state, about 45 miles south- 
west of Lake Michigan, and has a south-west course 
of about 500 miles in all, joining the Missis- 
sippi 20 miles above the mouth of the Missouri. 
The fertile soil— a heavy black loam— with a 
favourable climate, makes this the richest agri- 
cultural state in the Union ; and Illinois ranks 
among the first for the production of corn, oats, 
cattle, hogs, horses, and poultry. 

The principal crops are maize, oats, hay, wheat, 
potatoes, rye, barley, sweet-potatoes. . Much fruit 
w raised, especially for the markets of Chicago. 
Forests still cover about one- tenth of the land. 
Honey and wax are obtained on a large scale. 
There are over 1,000,000 horses, 2,700,000 cattle, 


4,700,000 swine, and 500,000 sheep in the 
state. 

The mineral output of Illinois, especially of bitu- 
minous coal, is also very large; it ranks among 
the first in this reject. Nearly a fifth of the entire 
coalfield of the United States is found "within its 
bounds ; and though some three-fourths of the 
coal is found in the Joliet region in. the north-east, 
collieries extend over the greater part of the 
state. Iron, lead, and zinc are also worked; and 
other minerals are copper, silver, asphalt, tripoli, 
gypsum, marble, limestone, salt, and fluor-spar, 
the last found near Roseclare. In petroleum the 
state ranks among the highest. There is natural 
gas ; and there are brine springs in the south. 

The position of Illinois presents unusual facilities 
for commerce. It has 400 miles of navigable rivers ; 
a waterway to the Atlantic through the great lakes ; 
and the drainage-canal from the Chicago River 
to the Desplaines vrill connect Chicago with the 
Mississippi River. Illinois has more railroadmileage 
than any other state, except Texas (16,000 miles). 
The trade of the state centres in Chicago, and in 
the article on that city some indication of the lead- 
ing manufactures will be found. These are of wide 
range, those connected with iron and steel and with 
agriculture being specially important. 

The state is divided into 102 counties. The gov- 
ernor and most of the other state officers are elected 
for four years, the judges of the supreme, court 
for nine. The legislature meets biennially ; and 
to the lower house each district returns three mem- 
bers, cumulative voting being permitted in order 
to provide for the representation of minorities. 
Twenty -seven representatives are sent to the 
Federal congress. The provisions for education 
are liberal The state maintains two normal 
schools, an agricultural college, and an industrial 
university ; and besides these there are many other 
I colleges and universities. A compulsorv educa- 
tional law is in force, which requires children be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen to attend for 
at least sixteen weeks in the year some public day 
school, or some private school teaching the branches 
commonly taugnt in the public schools. The most 
important educational institutions, including the 
magnificently endowed Chicago University, are in 
and about Chicago (q.v.). Elsewhere are the state 
university of Illinois (Urbana), North-western Uni- 
versity (Evanston), theWesleyan University (Bloom- 
ington), James Milliken University (Decatur), and 
several other colleges and state normal schools. The 
state institutions include hospitals for the insane, 
at Elgin, Jacksonville, Anna, Chicago, &c. ; an 
institution for the deaf and dumb, and another for 
the blind, at Jacksonville ; an asylum for the feeble- 
minded at Lincoln; a home for the orphans of 
soldiers at Normal ; an e;j^ and ear infirmary at 
Chicago ; a reformatory at rontiac ; and a soldiers' 
and sailors’ home at Quincy. 

Formerly a part of the North-west Temtory, 
Illinois was organised as a teirritory in 1809, and 
admitted as a state on 3d December 1818. While 
the Federal law at that date made a population of 
40,000 a condition of admission, it is well estab- 
lished that the actual population of Illinois was 
tlien but 34,620, In 1830 tne population numbered 
157,445 ; in 1850, 851,470 ; in 1870, 2,539,891 ; in 
1890, 3,826,351 ; in 1910,. 5,638,591 ; and in 1920, 
6,485,2801 Chicago is the largest city of Illinois ; 
its limits embrace more than two -fifths of the 
entire population of the state. Peoria, East St 
Louis, Rockford, and Springfield (the capital) rank 
next in population. Important events in the his- 
tory of Illinois have been the Indian wars of the 
territorial period, the Black Hawk war of 1832, a^d 
the Mormon (q.v.) troubles in 1840-44. The state 
raised six re^m ents for the Mexican war, and 
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during the civil war contributed 259,092 men to the 
Union armies, of whom over 29,000 were killed in 
action or died of wounds or disease. At Spring- 
field Abraham Lincoln lived before he was elected 
president, and there he is buried. 

lllipe, or ILLUPI, a name applied to various 
species of Bassia yielding nuts and oil ( see Buttek- 
TREE); less properly to Borneo Tallow (see Dip- 
TEROOARPACEiE ). 

llliterateSf a term used to designate those 

? eisons Avho are unable to read or write, or both. 

'he percentage of illiterates in a country furnishes 
one of the few means of estimating quantitatively 
the average level of intelligence, or at least of 
education, possessed by the people of that country. 
Unfortunately a strict comparison cannot be made, 
because the statistics of illiteracy in different coun- 
tries are not based upon one uniformly recognised 
method of obtaining them. (1) Some countries 
endeavour to take an exact census of illiterates; 
in their enumerations all children below ten years 
(or some other age) are excluded. 


United States (1920) 6*0 p.c. France (1906) 14*1 p.c. 

Italy (1911) 37*0 „ Portugal (1911) 68*9 „ 


The percentage of the United States was 22*15 
in 1880, and in 1890 it had fallen to 13*3. In 1920 
it was 2 per cent, for native whites, 13-1 for foreign 
whites, 22*9 for coloured people. (2) The percent- 
age of persons signing marriage registers by mark 
may be recorded. On this basis we have the follow- 
ing results. In England and Wales, in 1863, 23*8 
per cent, men and 33 T per cent, women signed 
their marriage register hy mark; in 1900 the 
figures were only 2*8 per cent, men and 3*2 per 
cent, women ; in 1914, 0*8 and 1*0. In Scotland in 
1901 the proportion was 2*16 per cent, men and 2*76 
per cent, women ; in 1920, 0*4 for both. In Ireland 
in 1901 the proportions were 9*8 per cent, men and 
7T per cent, women; in 1920, 3*0 and 2*1. (3) 
Statistics for army recruits lose much of their value 
with the disappearance of compulsory service 

Illkircli, or Illkiroh-Grafenstaden", a 
manufacturing town in Lower Alsace, on the III ; 
pop. 7000. ’ 


Austrian general in 
the Thirty Years’ War, and intimate friend of Wal 
lenstein (q.v.), married a Bohemian heiress, and 
was ennobled. He helped to force on Wallenstein’s 
quarrel with the Emperoi*, and he was murdered in 
1634 at Eger by Butler, Gordon, and Leslie, 
lllorin. See Ilori, 

Illtyd, or ILTUTUS, a Welsh saint bora in 
Brittany, was a grand-nephew of St Germanus 
XI flourished in the first quarter oi 

A century. He was at the court of Kins 

Arthur as courtier, but, ordained by the Bishop 
of Liandan, built a church and monastery at 
Biantwit-Major in Glamorganshire. 
Illuminants. See Acetyleite, Candle, 

Light- 

I^uciGEN, Oils, Paraffin, Petroleum, 
Photometry, Stearin. 

lUuminati (Lat., ‘the enlightened’), a name 
assumed by or conferred upon various mystics pro- 
fe^g to have special knowledge of God and thmss 

the title are the Alombrados, who originated in 
Spain a^ut 1520, and were finally crus&d hy the 

n-om 1623 to 1635; another sect which arose in 
the south of France about 1722, and peiS S 

an association of 
mystios m Belgratn, m the later half of the 

eivpn*’t?*+]y‘rt j ^ particularly 

given to the Order of the niuminati, bounded at 


Ingolstadt on May 1, 1776, which soon spread over 
almost all the Catholic parts of Germany. Its 
founder, Adam Weishaupt (1748-1830), professor 
of Canon Law at Ingolstadt, at first called it the 
Order of the Perfectibilists. Filled with detesta- 
tion of Jesuitism, and impatient of the restraints 
which were at that time imposed on the freedom 
of human thought in Catholic Germany, esp(icially 
in Bavaria, Weishaupt set himsoif" to com])at 
ignorance, superstition, and tyranny, by founding 
an association which should be a luminous centre 
for the promotion of rational and religions en- 
lightenment. Eeligious <logmas ami foj*ms of 
worship were rejected ; his religious systoiu was 
a form of deism. But the society prosecuted 

E olitical aims as well, in that the meinbers of the 
ighest of the orders into whicli it was dividcid 
were pledged to the furtherance of Republican 
opinions. Implicit obedience to the chiefs of the 
association was one of the first laws of its con- 
stitution. The accession of Baron vou Kuigge 
to the new order, and the support which it 
received from the Freemasons, it»d to its rapid 
extension; about 1780 it counted mpre than 2000 
adherents, mostly men of rank and inllmmci*. ft 
was regarded with favour by (Joctln^ Hc^nhir, 
Nicolai, Ernest II. of (n'otha, and Karl Au<rttst of 
Weimar. Weishaupt and Kniggo <juarr(diod in 
1784. The order began to be openly dentnuu^ed 
as dangerous, in 1784 ami 1785 edicts wer<^ issu(ul 
W the Elector of Bavaria for its suiqu'cssion, ami 
Weishaupt was degraded and banistieiL Sts* two 
works piiblislied by him in 1787, and an ar(i<iht on 
illuminism in the EiUnbimfh Eerirtr for «jTt!y U>06. 
-—Elummism, the systcili of the French illu- 
minati, is sometimes used m a symmyrn for Fretj- 
masonry and unbelief, from a (Jatholic point of 
view. 


llluinination of maiiiiHcrii^tHA tin* art ot 
painting manuscripts witli miniatures and orna- 
ments, an art of the most remote antiquity. I'ho 
Egyptian papyri containing ptirtions of the Ritual 
or ‘Book of the l)ea<r arc ornamenUul witli 
veritable drawings and colounid picturcH. 
these papyri, no other manusc.ripts of antirpiity 
were, strictly speaking, illuminate<l ; such Greek 
and Roman manuscriplM of the Ist <umt 4 iry m have 
reached the present day being writtcji mil\\ Rlinv, 
indeed, mentions from Varro tliat authors had their 
portraits painted on their works, and wafers to a 
biographical work, with numerous iM)rtraits intro- 
duced, but all Rucli have disappearf^l in tlic wreck 
of ages ; the oldest illuminaRMl MKS. whit*li Itavo 
survived being the Dmaoruku of Vienna and the 
VzrgU of the Vatican, Iwth of the 4tit witnry, 
mid ornamented with vignettes or in the 

Byzantme style of art. Bt Jerome, indeird, in tlie 
same centuiw, complains of the abuse of the 
practice, as shown by filling up luxiks with cardtal 
^tters of preposterous size. The Bvzantinis style 
strongly influenced every otlmr early wtvie through- 
out the West, and its inttuence can im traced m 
late as the 11th centuiy. 

The art of illuminating manmwsriptH with gold 
and silver letters is suppoKwl to have Imn derived 
from Egypt, but it fe remarkable that no papyrus 
^ “ »lyer inttwlncetl into it. The 

PMatad m gold, called OAri/m/ntphi, 
aa early as the 2d centmy. One of 
the oldest manuscripts of this style ie toe Ootle^ 

/o2« New^ter at Winchester by 
A.D.), SIX centuries later, shows 
wT ««eni to have 

oentunes. At m early period the use of illumin- 

be di^-nm Commenced— to 

De distmguished from the illuminated or painted 
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pages placed at the head of Byzantine manu- 
scripts. Originally they were not larger than 
the text, or more coloured ; but the Syriac manu- 
scripts of the 7th century have them vdth a 
pattern or border; and they go on increasing in 
size and splendour from the 8th to the 11th century, 
when large initial letters, sometimes decorated -^ith 
little pictures or miniatures, came into fashion in 
the Greek and Latin manuscripts. The subjects 
of the figures mixed up with the arabesque orna- 
ments often referred to the texts ; warriors and 
warlike groups of figures being introduced when 
the text referred to war, syinbolical representa- 
tions of hell where the chapters following treated 
on that region. These initial letters soon increased 
to a great size, being from 2 to 24 inches long ; 
they were most used in the 8th and 9th centuries, 
but continued till the 12th century, and degener- 
ated in the 16th to the last decadence of artr—the 
grotesque. In the 13th century burnished gold 
was used as a background for letters and minia- 
tures, and so findy were these backgrounds 
executed that they appear like plates of solid 
gold. The art which flourished in the eastern 
and western empires passed over to Ireland, and 
there gave rise to a separate school or kind of 
illumination. This style, which consists in a 
regular series of interlaced ribbon ornaments, often 
terminating in the heads of gryphons and other 
animals, seems to have been derived from the later 
patterns of Byzantine art, seen on mosaics, mural 
paintings, and other objects. This Celtic stjrle is 
finely exhibited in the remarkable MS. at Trinity 
College, Dublin, known as the ‘Book of Kells,’ 
which is believed to be of the 9th century. The 
minute size and number of the interlacements is 
quite wonderful. 

The Hiberno-Saxon stjj^le is seen in the so-called 
Durham Book in the British Museum (Cott. MS. 
Nero D. IV. ), which is only second to the Book of 
KeUs in beauty. It was written by Eadfrith, 
Bishop of Lindisfarne (died 721), in honour of St 
Cuthbert. The various schools of art in the 
middle ages found their homes in the diflerent 
monasteries, and the so-called Opus Anglicum is 
exhibited in the Benedictional now in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 
This was produced at the Old Minster at Win- 
chester, and was executed by Godemann (after- 
wards abbot of Thomey) for Ethelwold, Bishop 
of Winchester (963-984). 

In the 12th century a new style arose which was 
distinguished by the profusion of its ornamenta- 
tion, intricate modes of illumination, and abundant 
use of gold and silver. In the 13th century the 
art still more deteriorated in western Europe, but 
the manuscripts of the 14th century show a great 
advance in painting over the works of previous 
centuries. Dante’s Vivina Commedia in the British 
Museum (Egerton MS. 943) is a fine specimen of 
the work of Italian artists in this century. The 
Arundel Psalter, also in the British Museum 
(Arundel MS. 83), is a noble work of English 
artists. It was given by Kobert de Lyle to his 
daughter Audry in 1339. 

In the 15th century the art of miniature began 
bo decline in England, and the finest works were 
produced by foreign painters. This is the case 
with the famous Bedford Missal in the British 
Museum. It was prepared for John,- Duke of Bed- 
ford, son of Henry lY. and Regent of France, on 
his marri^e in 1423 with the daughter of John, 
Duke of Burgundy. The duchess presented the 
MS. (with her husband’s consent) to Henry VI. 
on Christmas Eve, 1430. In this same century 
were produced the celebrated choir books in the 
cathedral of Siena, by Girolamo da Cremona and 
Liberale da Verona', who were paid for their work 


in 1468 and 1472-73. One of the most beautitui 
specimens of the work of the next century is the 
Book of Hours of Anne of Brittany, wife of Louis 
XII., which has borders of natural plants on a gold 
ground. _ The artist to whom we are indebted for 
this priceless monument of French art at the 
period of the Renaissance was Jean Bourdichon 
(1457-1521). 

The usual mode of production adopted in the 
Scriptorium was for the scribe to rule a space for 
his text in accordance with the general design, and 
to write within these limits. He was followed by 
the illuminator of initials, borders, and ornamental 
accessories.*^' Then came the miniaturist. St David, 
the patron saint of Wales, is said to have, been an 
assiduous illuminator, and among the most cele- 
brated miniaturists may be mentioned Giotto 
(1276-1337), Fra Angelico (1389-1455), Attavante 
(1455-1520), Julio Clovio (1498-1578), Vincenzo 
Raimondo (died 1557), and Boccardino (16th 
century). Raphael and Jan van Eyck might be 
added to the list. That splendid example of 
Flemish illumination, the Franciscan Breviary of 
Cardinal Domenico Grimani (1461-1523), has been 
attributed to Memling, but later incjuiries have 
proved that he had nothing to do with at. 

In the reign of Louis XIV. the art became 
extinct, ending with a style of painting called 
camdieu gris, a kind of monochrome, in which the 
lights are white or gold, and shaded so as to 
emulate bas-reliefs. Among oriental nations the 
Persians, Hindus, and Chinese have illuminated 
manuscripts of great beauty, none of which, hoAV- 
ever, can compete with those of the western 
nations in antiquity. ^ For beauty of design some 
of the Arab manuscripts are charming, but their 
antiquity does not reacm beyond the 13th centuiy. 
The Chinese Buddhists have also illuminated 
classics, or religious books of their sect, one of 
which, the Diamond Book, as it is called, in tlie 
British Museum, has a text splendidly printed in 
silver and gold letters on a blue ground, and 
the vignettes charmingly painted in tempera, on 
macerated leaves of the F'ictes Indica, 

See J. W, Bradley, Manual of Illumination (1861); 
Dictionary of Miniaturists (3 vols, 1887-89); books by 
Tymms and Digby Wyatt (1860), Audsley (1801), and 
Shaw (1866); Birch and Jenner, Barly Drawings and 
Illuminations (1879); Middleton, Illuminated Manu^ 
scripts (1892) ; Warner, Illuminated MSS. in the British 
Museum (1903) ; Madan, Books in Manuscript (1920). 
Illuminations. See Pykoteohny. 

Illuminism. See Illuminati. 

llllipi. See Illipe. 

Illusions are usually distinguished, as having 
some basis in outward physical facts, from delu- 
sions, which are purely subjective hallucinations, 
with no foundation save perverted imagination, 
or otherwise disordered faculties. See Optical 
Illusion, Apparitions, Dreams, Hallucina- 
tions, Insanity. 

Illustration of Books# Since man first 
discovered how to convey his thoughts to others 
by means of writing, he seems to have felt the 
want of some method of illustration or embellish- 
ment. From the Egyptian papyms down to the 
invention of printing this was supplied by pictures, 
coloured or uncoloured, engravings, carvings, &c., 
executed by hand, and so far as these have any con- 
nection with books or writings their history will 
be found in the article Illumination of Manu- 
scripts. The first printed hooks were entirely 
illustrations, both pictures and text being printed 
from blocks engraved on wood in relief, such as the 
Biblia Pauperum (q.v.), and many others. The 
Ars Memorandi (end of 15th century) comprised 
fifteen New Testament pictures, faced hy the same 
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number of text pages, aH engraved on wood. The 
Mazarin Bible (1455), the first book completely 
printed from movable types, many of the copies of 
which were beautifully embellished by hand, was 
sold as a manuscript, till the number of copies 
aroused suspicion. Many other spurious MSS. 
were produced in the same way, the larger price 
obtained for them forming a temptation to tliose 
having the secret of printing. 

The first edition of the Speculum Humance Sal- 
vationist said to have been printed by Coster about 
1440, is supposed to be the first book in which 
two different coloured inks were used on the same 
page ; and the ornamental capitals in the Psalter 
of Fust and Schoffer in 1457 are beautiful speci- 
mens of printing in two colours. Probably the 
first printed book with wood-engraved illustra 
tions used throughout the text was the Fables 
of TJlricb Bohner, issued by Albert Pfister, printer 
of Bamberg, in 1461, which had 101 engravings on 
wood. In Italy the first known example is the 
Meditationes, published by Ulrich Hahn, a Ger- 
man, in Rome, 1467, of which three copies are 
still known to exist. The most artistic book of 
this period was certainly a volume on military art 
by Valturius, illustrated by eighty -two designs by 
Matteo Pasti, at Verona, in 1472. The designs 
are in outline and vei'y cleverly drawn, though 
poorly engraved. 

The invention of the method of printing from 
engraved (intaglio) plates introduced a new factor 
into book illustration. II Monte Santo di Dio 
(Florence, 1477) was the first book issued with 
illustrations engraved on metal. 

In the beginning of the 16th century many books 
were beautifully illustrated by pictures in chiar- 
oscuro, produced by three or four blocks, engraved 
on wood, printing different shades of the same 
colour, generally ochre, brown, gray, or red, many 
of the original drawings being by iitian, Raphael, 
Parmigiano, and other masters. About the middle 
of the 16th century engraved plates began to be 
used in conjunction with wood-engravings in the 
same books j and from this period a struggle for 
supremacy began between the two arts, which 
finally resulted in favour of metal at the end of 
the centuiy. Wood-engraving declined till re- 
vived by Bewick, and metal-engraving and etch- 
ing had the field to themselves. Duxing the 18th 
century many books were beautifully illustrated 
by engraved and etched title-pages, vignettes, and 
tailpieces, the most celebrated artists making 
designs for the puipose ; the type was first printed, 
leaving spaces on which the plates were afterwards 
printed. The lead taken by France in the 18th 
century was closely followed by Germany and Eng- 
land. Coloured illustrations, when not coloured by 
hand, as they generally were, were priut^ by means 
of numerous carefully prepared wood blocks, each 
printing a different colour. An elaborate account of 
the method will be found in Savage’s woi’k. In 
short, the^ history of book illustration reflects more 
or less faithfully the state of art of the period, and 
it may be traced in the articles Book, Engraving, 
Wood-engraving, Bartolozzi, Bewick, Caxton, 
Biirer, Hogarth, Turner, &c. 

The invention of lithography in 1796 introduced 
a third elementa whicfi was immediately taken 
advantage of. Being much cheaper than steel- 
engraving, it gradually tended to supersede that 
process for book purposes, its special adaptability 
for coloured work giving it great advantages over 
its rival. In En^and book illustration may be 
said to have reached its culminating point as 
regards engraved and etched plates in the first bp l f 
of the 19th century, in the series of annuals, keep- 
sakes, and the higher-class books illustrated by 
such masters as Stothard, Turner, &c. The re- 


vival of wood-engraving by Bewick and his pupils 

S adually led to the restoration of that art as an 
ustrating medium. In this it was greatly aided 
by the facility with which wood- engravings can bo 
printed along with the text, together with the 
advance made in typographic printing. The series 
of CHiristmas books illustrated by John (afterwards 
Sir John ) Gilbert and Birket Foster had no small 
share in that advancement. Among the artists 
who have helped to raise the art to its present high 
position may be mentioned Cruikshank, H. Iv. 
Browne (Phiz), Doyle, Leech, Tenniel, Millais, K. 
Walker, W- J. Linton, Herkomer, Tlio 

development of what has been called the American 
school of wood-engraving has still further increased 
the influence of that branch of art for illustrative 
puiposes. 

From this historical summary it will be seen 
that three methods of producing illust.rations were 
employed— relief blocks, as wood-engravings ; in- 
taglio plates, as steel-engravings and etchings; 
surface-printing metliods, as lithography. Modern 
books are still illustrated by these tlire.e methods, 
but the application of photography has ^uite 
revolutionised the actual processes used. Wood- 
engravings are no longer used except, for rough 
catalogue illusti-ations and other special purposes ; 
but the modern line and half-tone processes attain 
the same result by photographic an<l chemical 
means, and the vast majority of illustraiiotis an^ 
produced by these modern relief methods. vSteel- 
engraving is extinct, but the intaglio principle is 
still employed in Photogravure (<i.v.K and tlie 
invention of a fast rotary method of printing the 
plates opens up great possibUitios for this process 
in the future. Lithography, in its many applica- 
tions and modifications, still hohls its own, though 
it is nob used extensively in book-illust ration. The 
rotary method of printing has been appUe<l litho- 
graphy also, and may enable this process to occtipy 
some of the ground wlxicli relief proc<^SM<,'(K have long 
considered their own. 

Relief-block processes for b<K)k-illustratiou have 
the great advantage over the otlnir two metlKuls iu 
that they may be printed in the same press an<l at 
the same time as type. The Hues or parts which 
impress the paper are left iu relief, while tht^ white 
parts are cut or etched away so to leave the 
paper unpriubed. What are called pr<»cess4d(K:ks 
are divided into two kinds. The blocks mad<*. from 
pen-and-ink drawings or similar originals are 
known as Mine blocks’ or ^ziricos’ (a cemtraethm 
of the old name zincographs), while those made 
from wash-drawings, photograplis, or other originals 
with a more or less full scale of tones are called 
‘half-tone blocks.* The original ft»r a line block 
should consist of clean black linc.H or dots on a 
smooth white card, such as goo<l bristoblioard. 
Care must be taken to make the fine lines black, 
and not gray or broken. The dniwing may with 
advantage be made slightly larger tliam the size of 
block desired, as the reduction gives a more finished 
and delicate result. The original is pinned in 
front of the camera, and a negative is ma<le and 
finished off by inteusification, so that the black 
lines of the original are represenbotl by clear lines 
and the white paper by complete opa<iitv. The 
camera used is of the copying type, strongly built, 
and running on rails, at the end of which is fixed 
^e copyboard. The rails and copyboard are hung 
from springs to avoid vibration. A negative mmle 
m the ordinary way, viewed from tlie fain side, is 
reversed as regards right and left; but, as it is 
pl^ed him down in making a print, the reuniting 
print IS the same as the copy. In making a printing 
block there is an extra process, as the ne^tive is 
printed on to the metal plate, and from the metal 
plate on to the paper. This necessitates a ^revemed* 
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negative, and this is made either by lifting the film 
off the glass after the negative is finished, turning 
it over, and laying it on the glass again ; or making 
the negative with a plane mirror, silvered on the 
surface, mounted at the hack of the lens at an 
angle of 45®, or a right-angled prism niounted in 
front of the lens. When a mirror or prism is used 
the camera has to be turned 90® — i.e. till parallel 
with the copyboard. 

The wet collodion process is still in general use 
for both line and half-tone work, though gelatine 
diy-plates made for tliis class of work are quite 
satisfactory. The speed of working is about equal, 
for, though the wet-plate requires longer exposure, 
the subsequent operations and the drying are much 
faster. As the glasses are used over and over again 
with wet-plate a better quality of glass can be 
used, and also with wet-plate the films of several 
negatives can be ‘stripped,* placed on one piece 
of glass, and carried through as one. A piece 
of zinc plate is polished and coated thinly and 
evenly with a solution of bichromated albumen, 
dried i placed in contact with the negative, and ex- 
posed to light. Tlie plate is next rolled up lightly 
with a greasy ink and placed in water. The water 
penetrates the ink and dissolves the parts of the 
film which have been protected by the opaque 
portions of the negative, and the ink comes away 
from these parts on wiping gently with cotton-wool 
This ink image is strengthened by dusting with 
poAvdered bitumen and heating the plate. The 
back of the plate is protected Avith acid-proof 
varnish, ami the plate given a short etch in weak 
nitric acid. The unprotected parts are etched 
away, leaving the lines slightly in relief; but as 
the continued action of the acid would undermine 
the lines, and finally eat them off altogether, some 
means have to be taken to protect the sides. One 
method is to heat the plate and cause the ink to 
run down the sides, and after each etch to I’oll on 
more ink, dust with powdered resin, and heat the 

late. Anotlier and more modern method is to 

rush a powdered red resin, known as ‘Dragon’s 
Blood* (q.v.), across the plate in such a way 
as to ])ack it against the sides of the lines, while 
leaving the bottom bare. The plate is heated to 
fix the resin, and then cooled and brushed across 
from the opposite side, heated, and so on till all 
four sides have been protected, and the plate is 
given another etch. Wlien the plate is deep enough 
the resist is washed off. The sides of the lines are 
seen to be in the form of a series of steps, each step 
representing an etch. There is a risk of these steps 
or ‘ shoulders * printing up, especially if printed on 
soft paper, so they must be removed. This is done 
by rolling the plate with stiff ink and a hard roller, 
the effect being to protect only the top and the 
sides doAvn to the mark of the first etch. The 
plate is then etched in a weak hath, Avhich acts 
mostly on the projecting edges of the steps, and 
leaves the lines with, smooth, gently sloping sides. 
The large open spaces are cut deeper in a machine 
known as a ‘ router. ’ The plate is then mounted 
on a piece of hard wood so that the thickness is 
equal to ‘type-height,* and the block is ready for 
the printer. 

The half-tone process is the same in principle, 
hut in addition the various tones of the photograph 
or wash-drawing have to be translated into a grain 
or stipple which varies from a very fine black dot 
in the whites to an almost unbroken surface of 
black in the shadows. The process employed. Avas 
patented by Meisenbach of Munich in 1882 in a 
rather primitive form. The camera used in making 
the negative is constructed with an adjustable 
frame to hold a cross-line screen immediately in 
front of the sensitive plate. The cross-line screen 
consists of two plates of glass, each engraved AAiith 


a series of fine parallel lines filled in with black pig- 
ment, and^ cemented face to face so that the lines 
cross at right angles. The shape and size of the 
stops used in the lens, the exposure, and the distance 
between the screen and the sensitive plate are the 
chief factors Avliicli govern the result, and Avhen 
these are correctly adjusted a negative is obtained 
in which the image consists of dots, each dot corre- 
sponding to one of the spaces formed by the inter- 
section of the lines of the screen, but varying in size 
according to the amount of light reflected by the 
original at that part. The finished negative sIioavs, 
under a lens, a picture made up of dots of varying 
size but of equal opacit^^ Avith the spaces betAveen 
them perfectly transparent. The negative is printed 
on to the metal plate, copper being generally used, 
except for coarse work, Avhen zinc is used. The 
copper plate is coated with bichromated fish-glue, 
exposed under the negative, and Avashed thoroughly 
to remove the unaltered glue. As the glue image 
is transparent it is stained with aniline dye, and if 
found satisfactory, the plate is heated strongly and 
the glue hakes into a hard glassy enamel. The 
etching-fluid used for copper is perchloride of iron, 
and as the spaces between the dots are very small, 
precautions against undercutting are not necessary, 
and the dots are left large enough in making the 
negative to allow for the lateral action of the etch- 
ing-fluid. Some local etching is generally necessary 
to give sparkle and contrast. The plate is trimmed 
and niounted on Avood to type-height. Half-tone 
blocks require much more care in printing than 
line blocks, and tine fineness of the screen lines 
must be suited to the quality of the paper and ink 
used. The rulings in general use vary from 50 to 
200 lines per lineal incli, the coarsest being used 
for fast-pnnted daily newspapers, and the finest for 
scientific or other illustrations which must reproduce 
as much minute detail as possible. The ordinary 
book-illustrations are done in 150 lines per inch. 

DraAvings for half-tone process should be made,,, 
in pure black or sepia if possible ; but if a white 
must be used, one of the special ‘ process white * 
colours is to be prefei-red to ordinary Chinese white, 
which photographs darker in tone than it appeal’s 
to the eye, and so alters the effect of the drawing. 

The three-colour process is an application of the 
half-tone process, based on the Young- Helmholtz 
theory of colour-vision, suggested by Clerk Maxwell 
in 1861, and made a practical, commercial process 
by the work of Vogel, Abney, Ives, and many 
others (see Photography). Three negatives are 
made from the coloured original, through colour- 
screens or light-filters placed in front of, the lens. 
Tiiese filters are coloured red, green, and blue- 
violet, and the negatives made through them record 
the amounts of blue, pink, and yellow reflected by 
the picture. Half-tone blocks are made of these 
negatives, and printed in exact register, super- 
imposed, and in the inks corresponding to the 
colour recorded in the respective negatives. The 
yellow is generally'printed first, and the blue last. 
Owing to the imperfect colour-sensitiveness of the 

I )lates and faulty inks, as well as the natural 
imitations of the process, a very considerable 
amount of handwork is necessary, in etching the 
blocks, in order to obtain a facsimile of the colours 
of the original ; but if too much is not asked of the 
process some wonderfully faithful and beautiful 
results are possible. In the line and half-tone 
processes, the wet collodion process is generally 
employed in making the negatives; but in the 
three-colour process only highly colour-sensitised 
gelatine or collodion emulsion plates can be used 
(see Photography). In some cases an additional 
block is used to give tone and richness to the 
picture, more especially in the grays and dark 
colours. This extra block is made from an ortho- 
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chroniatic iieg’a»tive (see Photography), and ad* 
justed in etching to give the desired result when 
printed in gi’ay or black ink. The order of printing 
when four blocks are employed is frequently varied 
to suit the subject ; but the usual sequence is yellow, 
red, black, blue. The four-colour process has no 
exact theoretical basis like the three-colour, and 
depends entirely on the skill of the etcher to pro- 
duce the desired result, but when the blocks are 
properly adjusted the result is more pleasing. The 
mack printing has a steadying effect on tlie very 
delicate balance required to make grays and certain 
other tints when three colours only are used. 

Originals for the Three-colour Process, — Almost 
any coloured drawing, as well as coloured objects 
of all kinds, can be reproduced by this process if 
sufficient handwork is spent on the blocks; but 
the subjects which are best adapted to the process 
are clean, bright water-colour drawings. The use 
of such colours as emerald -green, lilac, and pure 
ulti’amarine should be avoided, as the colours of the 
printing-inks are not pure enough for any combina- 
tion of them to reproduce these colours exactly ; 
but the colour of adjacent portions of the original 
has a great effect on the apparent purity and 
intensity of such colours.^ 

For purely photographic methods of illustration, 
such as collotype, see Photography. 

See The Process Year-hook (annually); *W’. Savage, 
Practical Mints on Decorative Printing (Lend. 1822); 
Paper on Illustrated Books in Quarterly Magazine, vol. 
Ixxiv. (June 1844); H. Bouchot, The Printed Book : its 
Mistory, Illustrations, <fec. ( Eng. ed. by E. 0. Bigmore, 
Bond. 1887 ; new ed 1889) ; J. S. Hodson, Guide to Art 
Illustration (1884) ; ModernMethodsof Illustrating Books 
(Bond 1887) ; A. *W. Pollard, Early Illustrated Books 
( 1893 ) ; Henry Blackburn, The Art of Illustration ( 1894 ) ; 
Joseph Pennell, Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen 
(1894) and ifodem Illustration (1895); Martin Hardie, 
English Coloured Books (1906). For modern processes, 
see Verfasser, The Malftone Process (1912); W. Gamble, 
Dine Photo-engraving {1909) ; Hiibl, Three-colour Photo- 
graphy (trans. by Klein, 1904). 

Illyria (Bat. Illyricum), in ancient times the 
country that stretched along the eastern side of 
the Adriatic Sea, from Epirus northwards. It was 
not a homogeneous territoiy, but vailed in extent 
at different periods of its history. The region was 
inhabited by numerous tribes, who seem seldom to 
have been held together by any sort of political 
cohesion. Its meaning in modern times has con- 
sequently been somewhat vague, and its inland 
boundary ill-defined. From some cause or other — 
probably the mountainous character of the region 
they inhabited was the principal cause— the Illy- 
rians were the last of the peoples of the Balkan 
peninsula to be brought within the fold of civilisa- 
tion. The single Greek colony of Dyrrhachium or 
Epidamnus, in the south (now Durazzo), was the 
only point whence the rays of Greek enlightenment 
could penetrate the darkness of Illyrian barbarism. 
The Illyrians are^ described as resembling the 
savage Thracians in their manners, as tattooing 
their bodies, as offering human sacrifices to theii* 
deities, but as honouring women, who even held 
chieftainships amongst them. For many years 
they seem to have kept up a series of incessant 
attacks upon their neighbours to the east, the 
early kings of Macedonia; they levied tribute 
from Amyntas IL, and slew Perdiccas (359 B.C.). 
But they were subdued by Philip II. and Alex- 
ander, who annexed their country to Macedonia. 
J? j century, after the breaking ujp of the 
Macedonian monarchy, they caused much annoy- 
ance to Greece and Italy by their piratical excur- 
sions. At length the patience of Rome was ex- 
hausted, and in two short wars (229 and 219 B.C.) 
she succeeded in subjugating the refractory Illy- 
rians. Fifty years later they provoked a third war 


with Rome, which resulted in their defeat and the 
incorporation of their territories in the all-victorious 
republic. Nevertheless, the Illyrians only con- 
sented to be civilised at the sword’s point. They 
frequently rose in revolt against their conquerors'; 
but in 35 B.C. Illyria was made a iionian province. 
During the empire they served faithfully in the 
Roman armies, and even gave half-a-dozen emperors 
to the state, as Claudius IL, Aurelian, Diocletian, 
Probus. Under the rule of the emp<u-()rs the 
political importance of Illyricaui was greatly in- 
creased, as was the area to ivhich the njinui was 
applied. In the 2d century Illyria extended as 
far north as the Danube, and even beyond it, and 
included Noricuin, Pannonia, Mtnsia, Thrace, and 
Dacia. Constantine still further enlarged its 
boundaries, and made it one of the four chief 
divisions of his empire. But when the empire 
was divided l)etweou East and^ West, Illyria was 
also divided. Norienm, Pannonia, M(n.sia, cKre. w<jre 
designated as Illyiis Barbara, and iuct>rporaied 
with the empire of the West; Hlyrhs CniHui, 
embracing Greece, Macedonia, Epirus, was 
attached to the eastern empire. In the p<uT()d of 
the final dissolution of the western empire Illyria 
was successively overrun by tlie Cxoths, the Iluns, 
and several Slavic tribes, and nearly all traces of 
civilisation disappeared. The Illyrians 
partly amalgamated with tlie Ifan.s and their Slavic 
conquerors, an<l partly were driver» stmthwanls, 
where one of their tribes, the Albani, survives, at 
all events in name, in the modern Albanians, As 
the several Slavic states l)ecame con.s<didated and 
rose to power, the political importance of Illyria, 
and even its name, gradually died away, 'Fins 
name was revived in quite modern times, when 
Napoleon, in 1809, formed the territories he had 
wrested from Austria into the Illyrian provin<»<».s. 
In 1816, when they were restored to Austria, that 
power constituted out of Uiem ainl the provinci^s 
of Carinthia, Carniola, <h’irz, Ora<iiHca, un<l Istria 
the kingdom of Illyria. But the designation was 
dropped in 1849, and the territories^ ine.luded in it 
were reorganised a.s provine.es, King of Illyria, 
however, continued to ilie end to he one the 
titles of the emperor of Austria. 

The geographical featuro.s of Illyria are describeil 
under Albania, Bo.snia and Hbuzk^jovina, Dal- 
matia, MONTENK<at(), &c., th<j nmthsrn states tn 
provinces with which it most nearly coincided. 

The name Illyrian is also used in other significa- 
tions. ^ In the 17tU and 18th centuries it was u.^etl 
to indicate those Blavs who were incmlK^rs of the 
non -united Greek Church-— i.e. principally the 
Serbians or Ramns. Tlie country is now mainly 
Southern Slav in population, the chief exception 
being Albania, which has perhaps historically the 
best right to the name. In tlie 19th century, there- 
fore, the terms Illyria and Illyrian peoples were 
used in connection with the idea of the union of 
the Southern Slavs — the Serbians, Cnmtians, and 
Slovenians — into a revived Illyrian kingdom, an 
idea which seems to have been* first matin current 
by Gaj about 1835. For tins movement and its con* 
summation, see Croatia-Slavonia, Vugohlavia. 
Portions of the former Austrian kiwgtloiu of Illyria 
which remain outside the Yugoslav stOtte are most 
of Carinthia (which remains Austrian, a soutirem 
corner ceded to Italy), Gfirz or (xorizm, Gradifitesa 
and Istria ( Italian ). South Hungary l>ecame Y ugo- 
slar,^ but Fiume (q.v,), disputed by Italy, wan 
left independent by the treaty of HaAwdlo ( 1920), 
which also assigned to Italy a few of the Dalma- 
tian islands ( Cherso, Lussin, Unie, X^gosta) 4nd 
sovereignty over Zara. Fiume became Italian 
in , 1924. By Illyrian language and Utemture m 
meant Serbian, including Croatian and IMmatian. 
See Serbia. 
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llineU} a lake in the Russian government of 
Novgorod, with an area of 360 sq. m., and dis- 
charging by the Volkhof into Lake Ladoga. 

Illlie]iail9 a town of Thuringia, 30 miles S. of 
Erfurt, with great technical and other schools, 
manufactures of glass, porcelain, chemicals, toys, 
and gloves, but frequented as a health-resort ; pop. 
11 , 000 . 

llmenite (titanate of iron, FeTiOg) occurs 
in black platy crystals belonging to the trigonal 
system. It has a hardness =5-6 and density 
=4*5-5. It is distinguished from haematite by its 
streak, which is nearly black, and from magnetibe 
by its feeble magnetism. 

II01IO9 a seaport of the Philippine Islands on 
the island of Panay. The natives (Bisayas) of the 
district, with some Chinese half-breeds and a few 
negritos in the hills, hardly recognised the Spanish 
authority, and offered a fierce resistance to thte 
American annexation, Iloilo has a fine harbour, 
and is an important commercial centre, exporting 
sugar. Pop. 50,000. 

llori, or Illorin, capital of a province in 
northern Nigeria, and a great commercial centre, 
stands, at an elevation of 1300 feet, about 160 miles 
NNE. of Lagos. The people, 70,000 in number, 
are mainly Yorubas, Haussas, and Fulahs. The 
religions are Mohammedanism and heathenism. 

llS 6 Ill>lirg 9 a tourist - resorb on the river Use, 
where it issues from the Harz Mountains, has a 
castle, believed to have been founded by Henry I., 
and converted in the 11 th century into a Bene- 
dictine monastery with a famous school. The 
•river and the precipitous Ilsenstein are connected 
yvith. the fairy-tale of the Princess Use. Pop. 
3000. 

Ilsley9 East, or Market Ilsley, a market- 
town of Berkshire, situated amid bleak and dreary 
downs, 9 miles N. of Newbury and S. of Didcot. 
Its sheep-markets count among the most important 
in the kingdom. Archbishop de Dominis was rector 
of West iTsley, 2 miles north-west. 

Image. See Lenses, Mirror, PsYCHOLoaY. 

Images. The earKest known instance of the 
practice of making images of any sort is to be 
found in the caves of the Upper Palaeolithic Age 
(the Old Stone Age) in Europe in what is known 
as the Aurignacian stage of culture. These images 
are often feminine in type, some of them being 
slender, while others are grossly developed, especi- 
ally in the region of the hips, and have therefore 
attracted much attention. According to Elliot 
Smith, these images are personifications of the 
supposed life-giving powers of the cowrie shell; 
while other students claim that they are representa- 
tions of women of the same physical type as the 
Bushmen of South Africa, who formerly lived much 
farther north than they do at present, for these 
women have an abnormal development of fat on 
the buttocks when they are well fed, a feature 
which is termed steatopygy. The making of 
feminine figurines did nob cease with the Stone 
Age, but was carried on in predynastio Egypt and 
in the earliest group of food-producing communities 
of which we have knowledge. These communities 
were scattered throughout Mesopotamia, Elam, 
the Caucasus, southern Russia, the Balkans, Greece, 
and a few other places. It is highly probable that 
these images represent the attempts of early men 
to incorporate the idea of the Great Mother, who 
was the predominating deity of this early civilisa- 
tion, and persisted for many thousands of years 
in that rdle, even when male deities had been 
introduced. 

In the great civilisations of antiquity, such as 
those of Egypt, Babylonia, and Crete, images were 


made to represent gods, men, and annuals. One of 
the earliest known stone images in Egypt is that 
of Min, discovered at Koptos by Sir Flinders 
Petrie. An ivory figure, doubtless representing 
a king, has also been discovered by Petrie in a 
royal tomb of early date at Abydos. In the fourth 
and succeeding dynasties the Egyptians, as the 
result of the invention of the practice of mummi- 
fication, began to make portrait heads and then 
portrait statues of the mummified dead, and to put 
them in the part of the tomb which was above 
ground, or, in the case of the pyramid, in the 
temple attached to the tomb. The ritual attached 
to these statues, and to the mummy itself, is of 
surpassing importance to the student of religion 
(see A. Moret, Le rituel du Culte divin journalier 
en ^)gypte, Paris, 1902). It is the basis of practi- 
cally all the mortuary and temple ritual through- 
out the world in all ages. These portrait statues, 
were supposed to be the abode of the double ( the 
ha) of the person whom they represented. It was 
believed that by means of this statue the dead 
could communicate with the living, partake of 
food, and so forth. For this purpose the statue 
had to be animated. This was done by means of 
a series of ritual performances, prominent among 
them being the burning of incense and lustrations 
with water, the original meaning of which was to 
restore to the dead the products that he had lost 
during putrefaction. The most important ceremony 
associated with the animation of portrait statues 
was that of The Opening of the Mouth, during which 
a priest touched, with a copper chisel, the mouth, 
eyes, ears, and nose of the figure. After that it 
was supposed to live and to communicate with the 
living. This ritual was adopted by the Helio- 
politan priesthood, the originators of the sun-cult 
in Egypt. From the time of the fifth dynasty 
onwards {circa 2750 B.C.) the king of Egypt, as 
Son of the Sun, had to perform a daily ritual at 
daybreak in honour of his father, the sun-god. In 
this he went through the ceremony of animation 
of the statue of the sun -god in exactly the same 
manner as he carried out the ritual connected with 
his dead father. A similar ritual of the animation 
of statues was possessed by the Babylonians, who 
evidently derived it from the Egyptians. The 
story of Pygmalion and Galatea was doubtless 
derived from the same source, for the Phoenicians 
(Pygmalion was a Phoenician king) derived much 
of their culture from the Egyptians. 

The making of images is widespread throughout 
the world. Representations of human figures are 
found carved on megalitliic monuments in France 
and elsewhere in western Europe. The earliest of 
these are feminine. The inspiration to which these 
sculptures owe their existence doubtless came from 
the eastern Mediterranean. The Greeks, living as 
they did in an area where images had been made 
for centuries, began, after the 6 th century B.C., 
to fashion images for themselves out of wood, 
marble, and metal, and thus led up to their wonder- 
ful sculpture. As the result ot the conquest of 
India by Alexander the Gigat Greek art was in- 
troduced to that country. This ultimately caused 
the Buddhists in the north-western parts of India 
to make images of Buddha. When Buddhism 
spread to China and Japan it took with it the 
practice of making images, primarily of Buddha. 
The practice of carving stone images was unknown 
in Japan, and possibly also in China, before the 
arrival of Buddhism. In the Hindu period in 
India, which followed the disappearance of Buddhism 
throughout the greater part or India, much use was 
made, and still is made, of images by both of the 
great sectarian bodies, Yishnuite and Shaivite alike. 

In the East Indian Archipelago, Oceania in 
general, and in America, as well as in parts of 
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Asia aud Africa, the first civilisation that can be 
detected was characterised by the making of stone 
iina^>’es, which are still to be found in certain places. 
Oft^ the practice of making them has long since 
died out. These images are intimately linked up 
mth the mythology aud magic of the peoples of 
tins vast region, for they are connected with stories 
of the creation of the first men and women out of 
stone images, as well as with the procreation of 
men. In magic, especially in Melanesia, they are 
believed to be possessed of a magical potency which 
will cure disease and otherwise help men. Many 
native peoples have acq[uired from this early civilisa- 
tion the practice of making images, but they 
usually make them of wood. The most primitive 
peoples of all, the food-gathering tribes of southern 
India, Borneo, and elsewhere, do not make images, 
except when sometimes they have been influenced 
by peoples of higher culture. 

Apart from the great civilisations of antiquity 
there is little evidence for the making of images, 
especially of stone or metal. The Hebrews after 
their arrival in Palestine adopted the practice from 
the peoples whom they found there. Little evidence 
exists concerning the practice of making images 
among the early Teutons, although the Goths 
had images in the 4th century A.D. The Celts 
do not seem to have made images. The Romans 
owed the custom to the Greeks and Etruscans. 

Images of animals have played an important 
part in the religious systems of the Egyptians, 
Babylonians, and so forth. It is only necessary to 
mention the animals that so often were placed on 
either side of the doorway of a temple to protect 
it from evil influences. 


See the Articles EmbaI/MInu, Sun-ouiiT, Macuo, Re- 
ligion, Imagb-Wobship, Ioonoolasts, Art, Soulptubb, 
&c. ; E. B. Tylor, Early Sistory of Mankincl^ chap. vi. ; 
Primitive Gxdtwret yhap. xiv. ; Goblet d’Alviella, *Les 
Origines de Tldol^trie,’ Mevue dc l^ffistoire des Religions^ 
xii. (1885); M, Hoernes, Urgesoh, hild^ Eunst in 
Europa (Vienna, 1898); S. Beinaoh, 'La sculpture en 
Europe avant les Influences greco-romaines/ L^Anthro- 
pohgie, v,, vi. ; G. Perrot and C. Chipiez, Bistory of Art 
zn Antiquity; Gc. Elliot Smith, The Evolution of the 
Eragon {1918) ; "W. J. Perry, The Children of the Sun 
(1923), The Origin of Magic amd Religion (1923). 

l]lLB.^6-VFO]TSllip (Gr. eikonolatreia)^ the use 
in public or private worship of graven or painted 
representations of^ sacred persons or things, and 
especially the exhibition of honour, reverence, or 
w orship to or towards such representations. Neither 
in the New Testament nor in any genuine writings 
of the first age of Christianity can any trace be 
discovered of the use of statues or pictures in the 
worship of Christians, whether public or private. 
The earliest allusion to such representations is 
found m Tert^lian, who appeals to the image of 
the Good Shepherd as engraved upon the obalices. 
Avery curious pagan caricature of Christianity of 
the same age, discovered scratched upon the wall 
of a room in the palace of the Caesars in Rome 
j- ymich rudely represents a man 

standing m the attitude of prayer, with outstretched 
baud, before a grotesque caricature of the cruci- 
iraon, aud which bears the title ‘ Alexainenus wor- 
ships God has been alleged by Roman Catholics 
as an additional indication of at least a certain 
use of images among the Christians of the 2d 
tombs of the Christians in the 
Koraan cata^mbs, many of which are of a date 
anterior to Constantine, frequently have graven 

of the Cross, 
Adam ani 

1 ^ of Jonah, of Daniel 

apostles Peter and Paul, 
and, above all, of the Good Shepherd; and those 
compartments of the Catacombs which were used 


as chapels are often inofiisely decorated with sacred 
representations, the ago of wliich, however, it is 
n<5; easy to determine with accuracy. It is 
admitted by Catholics, however, that, from the 
fear of perpetuating idolatrous notions, for the first 
three centuries the use of images was rare ;ind ex- 
ceptional ; nor was it until after the csta])lishnienfc 
of Christianity under Constantine, and particularly 
after the condemnation of the Nesttn'ian horeny in 
430, that statues and pictures of our Lord, of the 
Virgin Mary, and the Saints, were commonly 
introduced in cliiirclies, especially in the li)ast and 
in Italy. And yet even in the 5th century tJie 
practice had already reached a groat height, as 
we learn from the church historian, Th(M>doret, 
for the East, and from Paulimm of Nola, Italy ; 
and in the 6th and 7th centuries nniny popular 
practices prevailed wliich calle<l forth the con- 
demnation of learned and pious bishops both in the 
East and in the West. It was usual not only to 
keep lights and bum incense l>eforo the iniagcis, 
to kiss them reverently, and to kneel <lown and 
pray before them, but some went so far Jis io make 
the images serve as godfathers and godinotlxu’s in 
baptism, and even to mingle the <hi«t or the colour- 
ing matter scraped from the images with the 
eucliaristic elements in the Holy Communion 1 
This use of images by Christians was an<‘g<Ml as an 
obstacle to the conversion of the Jtnvs, and as one 
of the causes of the progress of hlohamnietlanism 
in the East ; and the excesses <lcs(*rib(‘(l above pro- 
voked the reaction of iconoclasm. hi l-hc. second 
Council of Nice (7B7) the doctrine as h> the 
worship of images -was canifully laid <Iown. A 
distinction was drawn hetweim the supriuno worship 
of adoration, which in called ami tluj 

inferior worship of honour or revcu'cuce, callwl 
dottleia. The second Council of Nice declared 
that the worship to be pai<l if) images is not the 
supreme worship of latreia^ hut only the inferior 
worship of donUia; and also that it is not tthmluU% 
and is not rendered to the images themselves, hut 
relative — i.e. only addressed through them, or by 
occasion of them, to the original wliich they 
represent. A strange error in tlw) tratiHlation of the 
Greek acts of the Council of Nict*, by wliich it ap- 
peared that the same adoration was dtircreefl by that 
council to images ‘ wliich is rendcrotl to th<^* Holy 
Trinity itself,* led to a veliement agitation in 
France and Germany under Charlemagne, ami to a 
condemnation by a synod at Frankfort of the 
doctrines of the Council of Nice. Hut an t^xplana- 
tion of this error, and of tlie false translation on 
which it was based, was immediately afterwards 
given by the pope; and eventually the Nicone 
exposition of the doctrine wtvs univerwrily iuxi?pted 
in the Western as well as in the Eastern Church* 
At the Reformation the refonning party generally 
rejected the use of images as an unseriptural 
novelty, aud stigmatised the Catholic practUH** as 
superstitious and even idolatrous* The Zwinglian, 
and subsequently the Calvinistie elum-.hos en- 
tirely repudiate all use of images for the pur- 
poses of worship. Luther, on the contrary, wiiile 
he condemned the Roman worship of images, re- 
garded the simple use of them even in the clmroh 
for the purpose of instruction and m incentlvcH to 
faith and to devotion as one of those adiaphontf 
or indifferent things, which may Ikj penuittiMl, 
althou^ not of necessai^ insritution ; hence, in the 
Lutheran churches of Germany and the northern 
kinmoms, pictures, crucifixes, and other religious 
symlmls are still freely retained In many of the 
pansh churches of England these lemaaued till long 
after the Reformation. Thus, we find that William 
Dowsing found^ ample employment during ten 
months of 1^ in d^roying pictures and images 
in the churches of the single county of BuffolMn 
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accordance with an ordinance of parliament. In 
the modern Anglican Church the practice is still 
a subject of controversy. In the Presbyterian 
Church and in all the other Protestant communions 
images are entirely unknown, although figures of 
patron saints and eminent churchmen have occa- 
sionally been set up, as in the restored St Giles’ 
High Kirk in Edinburgh. 

The Roman Catholic Church, through the decree 
of the Council of Trent, disclaims the imputation 
commonly made against Catholics of the idolatrous 
Yforship of images, ‘ as though a divinity dwelt in 
them, or as though we [Catholics] asked anything 
of them, or trusted in them, as the heathens did in 
their idols.’ It renews the Nicene distinction 
between absolute and relative worship 5 the latter 
of which alone— ‘ whereby we worship Christ and 
the saints, who are the prototypes of these images ’ 
—it sanctions or permits; and it contends for 
the gi’eat advantage, especially in the case of rude 
and unlearned people, to be drawn from the use of 
pictures and statues in the churches as ‘ memorials 
of the sufferings and of the mercy of our Lord, as 
instructive records of the viitues of the saints, and 
exhortations to the imitation of their example, 
and as incentives to the love of God and to the 
practice of piety ’ ( Sess. xxv. 0% the Invocation of 
Saints). In many foreign churches, e^ecially in 
Italy, in southern Germany, and in France, are 
to be found images which are popularly reputed 
as especially sacred, and to which, or to prayers 
offered before which, miraculous effects are ascribed. 
But instructed Catholics declare that the legends 
connected with such images form no part of 
Catholic belief. Most Catholic books of instruction 
contain cautions against attributing such effects 
to any special virtue of the images themselves, 
rather than to the special faith, trustfulness, and 
fervour which are stirred up by their presence, and 
by tjie recorded examples ot the mercy of God 
>vitli which they are associated. For the modern 
Greek usage, see Iconoclasts. For pagan usage, 
see Images. 

Imagination. See Psychology. 

Imago. See Insect. 

Im^rm^ or Imaum, the officer who in Moham- 
medan mosques recites the prayers and leads the 
devotions of the faithful. In Turkey the imto 
also performs the ceremonies connected with cir- 
cumcisions, marriages, and funerals. The prophet 
Mohammed and his immediate successors bore the 
title Imam, because they used personally to con- 
duct the devotions of their followers. Hence the 
title came to mean head of the faith, and as such 
was borne by the Sultan of Turkey. For 'the 
Hidden Imam,’ see Ansaks, Ismailis, Mahdi. 
Imatra Falls. See Finland. 

Imbecility. See Idiocy. 

Imbros, or Imoros, a Turkish island of the 
.®gean Sea, about 14 miles NE. of Lemnos and 
the same distance W. of the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles, was assigned to Greece by the treaty 
of Sbvres (1920), but restored to Turkey (demili- 
tarised) by that of Lausanne (1923). Area, 98 
sq. m. The inhabitants are mostly of (ireek 
descent. The island is mountainous, its highest 
summit attaining 1959 feet above sea-level. Goats 
and bees are kept. The inhabitants cultivate the 
soil and carry on fishing. The chief village, Kastro, 
is situated on the north coast, and occupies the 
site of the ancient town of Imhros. It is the seat 
of a metropolitan of the Greek Church. 

Imei^itia^ or Imbrethia. See Georgia. 

Imitatio Cbristf^ a famous book highly 
prized by devout Christians of all confessions, and 
translated into more languages than any book 


except the Bible. The question of its authorship 
has given rise to a great controversy. It was 
formerly attributed unhesitatingly to Thomas a 
Kempis, and the best authorities still regard it as 
his work. But it has been claimed for Chancellor 
Gerson (q.v.), for Gerson, abbot of Vercelli (an 
apparently hypothetical person), for Walter Hilton, 
a monk of Sheen in Suxrey, for Bonaventura, Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, and for many other writers, both 
famous and obscure. See Kempis (Thomas a). 

lmitatiOB9 in the science of musical composi- 
tion, is the repeating of the same passage, or the 
following of a passage with a similar one, in one or 
more of the other parts or voices, and it may be 
either strict or free. When the imitated passage 
is repeated note for note, and every interval is the 
same, it is called strict, and it may take place in 
the unison or octave, or in any other of the degrees 
of the scale, either above or below the original 
passage. Canon (q.v.) is strict imitation carried 
on to some length. The progression of a passage 
may also he imitated by an inversion, or by revers- 
ing the movement of the original ; also by notes of 
a greater or of a lesser value (see AUGMENTATION). 
Imitation. See Mimicry. 

Immacnlate Conception. The Feast of 
the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Maiy is celebrated on the 8th of December in the 
Latin, and on the 9th in the Greek Church, in 
which latter church it is held under the name of 
‘ The Conception of St Anne,’ the mother of the 
Virgin Mary. The festival of the Conception 
itseu is traceable in the Greek Church from the 
end of the 5th century, and in the Latin dates fiom 
the 7th ; but a great conti'oversy prevailed for a 
long time in the West as to whetlier and in what 
sense the conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
was to be held immaculate, and in what sense the 
Blessed Virgin herself was to be held conceived 
without sin. It was believed to be a consequence 
of the doctrine of the divine maternity, and a 
necessary part of the honour due to the Incarna- 
tion, that the Blessed Mother should be held to 
have been at all times free from the stain of sin. 
This might have been either by her having been, 
like the prophet Jeremiah ( Jer. 1. 6), or the Baptist 
St John (Luke, i. 35), sanctified before her birth— 
i,e. ;igurified in her mother’s womb from the stain 
of original sin ; or by the still higher sanctification 
of having been entirely exempted from the stain of 
sin, either before the formation of the embryo 
in the womb of her mother, or at least before its 
animation by union with the soul. The actual 
controversy in the West may be said to have com- 
menced with St Bernard, who not only remon- 
strated with the canons of Lyons in 1131 for their 
unauthorised introduction of this festival in their 
cathedral, but rejected the opinion of the Blessed 
Virgin’s having been conceived free from original 
sin, though he admitted her sanctification in her 
mother’s womb. Duns Scotus, in a disputation 
held before the university of Paris in 1307, main- 
tained the doctrine of the immaculate conception in 
its highest sense ; and the entire order to which 
he belonged, the Franciscan, as well as the school 
to which he has given his name, the Scotists, 
afterwards zealously defended it. The Thomist 
school, which was that of the Dominican order, 
denied the immaculate conception, and much divi- 
sion for a time existed ; hut the prevailing tend- 
ency was at all times towards the Scotist opinion. 
The university of Paris in 1387 condemned the 
Thomist doctrine. The Council of Basel — al- 
though, it is true, at the time when it was in 
conflict with the pope — declared the doctrine of 
the immaculate conceijtion to he a Catholic 
dogma, and reprobated in the strongest terms the 
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opposite opinion. Sixtus IV., however, mposed 
on the defenders of both opinions in 1470 the ohh- 
nation of inutuSil fcolorSition and cliarityj and re- 
newed this constitution in 1483 ; but the university 
of Paris required from doctors graduating an oath 
that they would defend the dogma of the imma- 
culate conception. The Council of Trent merely 
declared that ‘ in its decree on original sin it did 
not comprehend the blessed and immaculate Virgin 
Mary,’ and renewed the constitution of Sixtus IV. 
This" abstinence on the part of the council led to a 
further renewal of the dispute, which reached such 
a pitch towards the close of the 16th century that 
Pius V. not only prohibited either side from stig- 
matising the opposite with the name of heretical, 
but forbade alt public discussions of the subject, 
except in theological disputations in the presence 
of a learned auditory. In the pontificates of Paul 
V. and Gregory XV. earnest requests were made 
by the Spamsh* crown to obtain a definite declara- 
'tion in favour of the doctrine of the immaculate 
-conception ; but the pope again refused, contenting 
himself with repeating the constitution of Sixtus 
IV. He added, however, certain new provisions : 
(1) That disputants, in asserting the doctrine of 
the immaculate conception, should abstain from 
assailing the opposite doctrine. {2} That no one 
except the members of the Dominican order, and 
others specially privileged, should presume to de- 
fend, even in private disputation, the doctrine that 
the Blessed Virgin Mary was conceived in original 
sin. (3) That, nevertheless, in the public mass or 
ofidce of the church, no one should introduce into 
the prayers or other formularies any other word 
than simply conceptioy without adding any epithet 
involving either doctrine. At the same time 
•opinion was setting steadily in favour of the 
doctrine of the immaculate conception. Alexander 
VII., and afterwards Clement IX., added new 
solemnity to the festival. Clement XI, ordained 
that it should be observed as a holiday of obliga- 
tion, and at length Gregory XVI. permitted that 
the epithet immaculate should be introduced into 
the public service. In the end, at the instance of 
bishops in various parts of the church, Pope Pins 
IX.^ addressed a circular to the bishops of each 
nation, calling for their opinion, and that of their 
people, as to the faith of the church on the point ; 
and on the receipt of replies all hut absolutely 
unanimous, he issued a solemn decree at Rome, in 
a numerous council of bishops, on the 8th December 
1854, declaring the doctrine to be an article of 
Catholic belief, and proposing it as such to the 
universal church. This decree has been univer- 
sally accepted throughout the Roman Church. 

Immaiieiieef the constitutive pervasion of the 
universe by the Deity (not a transcendent creator 
•or ruler), a fundamental conception of Pantheism 
(q.v.). 

Immanuel. See Emmanuel. 

Immermaun9 Karl Lebereoht, dramatist 
and humorist, was horn at Magdeburg on 24th 
April 1796, and educated at his native town and at 
Halle, where he ^posed the duelling Btirschen- 
^schaftm (Q-v.). In 1817 he entered the public 
service of Prussia, and, after serving at Munster, 
Magdeburg, and Diisseldorf, died at the last- 
named town on 25th August 1840. Eor twenty 
years of his life ( 1819-39 ) he was greatly influenced 
by the Countess von Ahlefeldt, an intellectual 
lady of literary tastes. Immermann began hia 
literary career as an adherent of the Romantic 
.school, and in the spirit of that school wrote the 
•comedies IHq Primen von Syrakm (1821) and JDas 
Auye der Liebe (1824), and the tragedies Das Thai 
vonBonceval (1822), Konig Fenander (1823), and 
•others. His later dramatic works, as the trilogy 


Atois (1832) and the mythical piece Merliti (1831 ), 
show more originality and fewer traces of Romantic 
influence. He failed in an endeavour to make tlie 
theatre at Diisseldorf, of which he became <lireetor 
in 1835, a model of classic elegance ami healthy 
influence. His fame rests more emluriugly upon 
his tales {Miscellen, 1830) an<I the hutuorous, 
satirical' novels Die Ejpigonm (1836) and MUm'h- 
haiisen (1839), this last the ])est known of his 
works and one of the best of German novels. 
The idyllic portion of MimrMaimu has often been 
printed separately under the title Der Ohcrhof. 
Besides these he wrote a mock-heroic poem Tull- 
/antchen (1827), the epic Tristan vnd Isolde 
(1842), and MeniorahUien (1840-43), the last two 
left incomplete. Collected (‘diti<»us Ids w<n*kB 
wei*e published in 14 vols. ( 1840-43), an<l in 20 vols. 
by Boxberger (1883). See Life by his widow, 
eaited by G. von Putlitz (2 vols. 1870). 

Immersion. See Baptism. ^ An immersion 
lens is a microscope objective which has a drop of 
liquid between it and the cover-ghiss, .so as to 
avoid loss of light by reflection. \V’atcr was used 
at first, and afterwards an oil with the same 
refractive index as the glass, 

Immijsrration. As a form of migration (the 
act of changing residemuG frcnu om‘. vmnivy to 
another, the facts of immigration ami Emigration 
(q.v.) during our own time have ac(pun‘<l supreme 
international importance. Viewctl historically, fho 
filling up of new countries in tin* past win 
the by-product of international (diangtt n'isulting 
from civil or foreign war undertaken for dynastic, 
religious, or political purpo-ses ; not tlie result of 
immediate pressure of populathm on ft>od supply. 
The immigration of IFuguenot families fron» Kranee 
and the Low Countries to <»reat Britain, th<^ settle- 
ment in South Africa both of Fnmch rehigo(*H after 
the Revocation of the E<U<‘t of Nantes, ami of 
German emigrants in the Eastcu'n Province of the 
Cape of Good Hope (q.v.) after tim iUslmadment 
of the German Legion eulistc<l for sm'vicc. in the 
Crimean war, are cxamides of immigration due to 
causes other than intolerable pr4»Hsur« tipon food- 
supply. 

Since 1880 the influx of Semitic inhahitants of 
eastern Europe to North and S«mth Annu'ica and 
to Great Britain and her possessions Inis serhmsly 
affected the economic position of hand*work<u*s in 
certain trades. Tho.se phenomena, however itn- 
portant, are insignificant when comparetl with tlto 
gravity of the problem presen Uid by ilu't <*xisfenee 
on the same planet of vast empty Hpaees und(»r t he 
control of people who make little or no uso of tlu> 
vacant land, and the presence of rapitlly inc.romsing 
populations pent up m central Europe or in Japan, 
China, and India. 

The restriction of Mongolian immigration into 
Australia and the Druted States depends upon the 
naval and military capacity of the white peoples 
mhabiting countries washed by tlte Piudf'n? Ocean 
to resist the compulsory expansion imposml on the 
Mongolian races by the natural increase of their 
populations, and by their adoption of \VeHiern 
stondards of comfort and of naval and militaiy 
• aimed against the Japaneno, a« 

in 1920 m Oalifomia, and the competition of the 
Umoed States and Japjwi for sea-power, arc but 
two symptoms of the same diseaae. Tho population 
of Australia (excluding the few full-blooded blacks), 
according to the census of 1921, was 5,435,734. The 
area of Australia is 2,974,000 square miles. Its 
wealth IS concentrated largely in four vulnerable 
coast cities. Two-fifths of the inhabitants of the 
continent, which matches Europe in sla®, dwell 
in those four cities. Within a few days* steam of 
Australia live half the human race, congested. 
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hungry, ambitious, and waking from the long sleep of 
Asia. Chin a contain s four hundred millions of people. 
China is half the size of Australia. India contains 
three hundred and nineteen millions of people. 
India is two-thirds the size of Australia. Japan con- 
tains sixty millions of people, and is one-ei^teenth 
the size of Australia. Japan must either secure homes 
for her immigrants or perish. .Only one- eleventh 
of the soil of Nippon is cultivable. Increased and 
increasing accommodation for immigrants is not 
meiely desirable ; it is life or death to Japan. The 
Mongolian must secure immigration facilities or 
millions will perish. The Northern Territory of 
the Commonwealth is more than twice the size of 
France, having an area of 523,620 sc^uare miles, 
hut it contains about seven inhabitants to a thou- 
-sand square miles. T wo-thirds of Western Australia 
and more than two -thirds of South Australia 
are equally sparsely populated. Australia is able 
to support two hundred millions of white men, 
and, while white immigration has been restricted, 
the influx of the Mongol race into the empty 
continent is only prevented by considerations of 
international politics. 

Australia bars no race, but maintains control 
of immigration by means of the dictation test and 
rules under which imbeciles, persons suffering 
from certain diseases, and others detailed are, 
under the Immigration Acts, 1901-1920, debarred 
from admittance. Following the example of the 
United States, the Commonwealth imposes restric- 
tions on immigrant manual labour under contract. 
If the immigrants are British subjects, the contract 
must provide for the rate of wages current at the 
proposed place of employment, and must not be 
made for the purpose of breaking a strike. If they 
are not British subjects, the employer must also 
•certify that it is dimcult to obtain equally skilled 
labourers within the Commonwealth. If these con- 
ditions are broken, the contract is declared void, 
and tlie employer must maintain the immigrant 
in Australia until he obtains other employment, or 
must, if the immigrant prefers it, provide the money 
to send him home again. 207,571 immigrants were 
admitted in the years 1911-20. 

The law of New Zealand req^uires that all Chinese 
proposing to land in the Dominion be able to read 
a printed passage of not less than a hundred words 
in the English language. The Immigration Restric- 
tion Act ( 1908 ) further prohibits the landing of 
lunatics or idiots, persons suffering from dangerous 
or loathsome contagious diseases, certain convicted 
criminals, and any persons, not of British birth, 
who are unable to fill up and sign a prescribed form 
in any European language. 

Canada presents at the present time the most 
enlightened policy of immigration hitherto estab- 
lished. Canada refuses to accept undesirable im- 
migrants, but facilitates free entry of all white men 
likely to build up Canadian nationality. Canada 
rigorously excludes coolie labour and undesirables 
of all races. In this policy of restriction Canada 
has followed the example of the United States. 

Under the American Immigration Law of 1924, 
which is in addition to and not in substitution for 
the act of 1917 (amended in 1920), the number 
of persons entering the United States from any 
country must not in any one year exceed 2 per 
cent, of the number of persons of that nationality 
already resident in the United States. The total 
admissions are not to exceed 150,000. These re- 
strictions allow a very small number of immigrants 
from the British Dominions of Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa ; the two latter were 
permitted to exceed this quota by 38 per cent, and 
•59 per cent, respectively in 1922. 

Aliens who are anarchists or who belong to 
•affiliated societies preaching the overthrow of law 


and order as constituted in the United States are 
forbidden entrance. 

With regard to the Japanese, only those eligible 
for citizenship in special cases are admitted, the 
total number for one year not to exceed 100. 

The quota of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
for the year from 1st July 1924 is 34,007, and for the 
Irish Free State 28,567. Within the limit stated, 
there is a preference granted to skilled agricul- 
turists and to certain relatives of American citizens. 
The new law classifies arrivals into immigrant and 
non-immigrant, and the restrictions apply only to 
the immigrant class, and do not limit government 
officials, their families and employees, visitors, 
transit passengers, merchants; while students, minis- 
ters, returning aliens, and those living in contigu- 
ous territory — Cuba, Central and South America 
— are given certain freedom from restrictions. 

In the United Kingdom an Aliens Act was 
passed in 1905 regulating the immigration of aliens, 
excluding any undesirable who (1) cannot sup- 
port himself or his descendants ; ( 2 ) is a lunatic or 
an idiot, or is diseased or infirm ; (3) is a criminal ; 
(4) has had an expulsion order made against him. 
An alien refused permission to land can appeal to 
the immigration board. Want of means is not 
to keep out an alien who is fleeing from religious 
or political persecution. An expulsion order may 
be made against alien ciiminals or aliens who, 
within twelve months of landing, become paupers 
or are without visible means of support. The 
shipping company bringing him over has to return 
at its own expense an alien expelled within six 
months of landing. For later legislation, see Alien. 

See also COOLIES, EMiaEAXiON, Natueal- 
isATiON, Sweating System. For the Vblker- 
wanderung, see Eukope {Historical Geography \ 
Germany (History), Rome (The Empire), and the 
articles on the various nations concerned, as Avars, 
Franks, Goths, Huns, Vandals. For the condi- 
tions affecting the immigration of the lower animals 
and plants, see Geographical Distribution ; and 
for their periodic movements, see Migration. 

Imiuingham, 4 miles NW. of Grimsby (q.v.), 
has a great railway dock (1912). 

Immoralityy in point of law, is a good defence 
to actions and suits, and obligations and contracts 
made against good morals are ineffectual at law. 
Thus, for example, if a man gave a bond, or granted 
a deed, giving to a woman some annuity, with a 
view to induce her to live in concubinage, this 
would be a good defence against the bond or deed 
being enforced, for the law discountenances his 
conduct ; whereas, if it were merely a bond, or a 
gift, in consideration of something of the same kind 
past and ended, the deed would be good. So the 
keeper of a house of ill-fame is not allowed to sue, 
and has no legal remedy against her guests for any 
sum agreed to be paid for immoral purposes. 

Immortality is the continued existence of 
the human soul in a future and invisible state. ' If 
a man die, shall he live again ? ’ is a question which 
has naturally agitated the heart and stimulated the 
intellectual curiosity of man, wherever he has risen 
above a state of barbarism, and commenced to exer- 
cise his intellect at all. The religion of all civilised 
peoples may be said more or less to recognise the 
affirmative of the question, although often under 
very vague and materialistic forms. Some of the 
most widely-spreadforms of belief in the world would 
seem to be exceptions to this statement; for in 
Hinduism the goal sought is absorption into the 
Universal Spirit, and therefore loss of individual 
existence; while the pious Buddhist strives for 
Nirvana, or complete extinction. Yet even here 
the belief in a future life exists in the form of 
Transmigration (q.v.). 
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In the ancient Egyptian 
immortaUty first assumes a definite shape, ihere 
is a clear recognition of a dwelling-ijiace of the 
dead and of a future judgment. Osms, the bene- 
ficent god, judges the dead and / having weighed 
their heart in the scales of justice, he sends the 
wicked to regions of darkness, while the just are 
sent to dwell with the god of light.’ ^le 
we read on an inscription, ‘ found favour before the 
great God ; they dwell in gloiy, where they live a 
heavenly life ; the bodies they have quitted will for 
ever repose in their tombs, whilst they rejoice m 
the life of the supreme God. ’ Immortality is plainly 
taught, but bound np with the idea of the presei^ 
vation of the body, to which the Egyptians attached 
great importance, as a condition of the sonl’s con- 
tinued ifie ; and hence they built vast tombs, and 
embalmed their bodies, as if to last for ever. In 
the Zoroastrian religion the future world, with its 
governing spirits, plays a prominent part. Under 
Onnuzd and Ahriman there are ranged regular 
hierarchies of spirits engaged in a perpetual con- 
flict ; and the soul passes into the kingdom of light 
or of darkness, over which these spiiits respectively 
preside, according as it has lived on the eai’th well 
or ill. Whoever has lived in purity, and has not 
suffered the divs ( evil spirits ) to have any power 
over him, passes after death into the realms of 
light. In the early Greek paganism Hades, or 
the realms of the dead, is the emblem of gloom 
to the Hellenic imagination. Achilles, the ideal 
hero, declares that he ‘ would rather till the ground 
than live in pale Elysium.’ This melancholy view 
of the future eveiywhere pervades the Homeric 
religion. With the progi'ess of Hellenic thought 
a higher idea of the future is found to chai*acterise 
both the poetry and philosophy of Greece, till, in 
the Platonic Socrates, the conception of immortal- 
ity shines forth with impressive clearness and pre- 
cision. In the Apology and the Fhcedo Socrates 
discourses of the doctrine of the soul’s immortality 
in language at once rich in faith and in beauty. 

* The soul, the immaterial part, being of a nature 
so superior to the body, can it,’ he asks in the 
Phcectof ^as soon as it is separated from the body, 
be dispersed into nothing, and perish ? Oh, far 
otherwise. Bather will riiis be the result. If it 
take its departure in a state of purity, not carrying 
with it any clinging impurities of the body, im- 
purities which during life it never willingly shared 
in, hut always avoided, gathering itself into itself, 
and making the separation from the body its aim 
and study — that is, devoting itself to true philo- 
sophy, and studying how to die calmly ; for tliis is 
true philosophy, is it not? — well, then, so prepared, 
the sonl departs into that invisible region which is 
of its own nature, the region of the divine, the 
immortal, the wise, and then its lot is to be happy 
in a state in which it is freed from fears and wild 
desires, and the other evils of humanity, and spends 
the rest of its existence with the gods.’ 

It is only in Christianity, however, that this 
higher life is clearly revealed as a reward, nob 
merely to the true philosopher, but to every humble 
and pious soul; Christ ‘brought life and immor- 
tality to Imht by the gospel. ’ In Christianity tlie 
doctrine of the soul’s immortality is a recognised 
truth, a light to the reason, and a guide to the 
conscience and conduct. For a contrast between 
the eternity of .the absolute and infinite soul and 
the impermanence of the finite soul, see Bosau- 
quet’s Gifford Lectures on The Value and Destiny 
of the Indt'Oidual (1913). For the Old Testament 
view, see the article Hell ; for other questions 
connected with the future state, see the articles 
Animism, Appaiotions, Conditional Immor- 
tality, Heaven, Eschatology, Obigbn, Pre- 
existence, SotjL, Spiritualism. Theosophy, 


Universalists ; also Sir J. G. 

lief in Immortality (1913 ef seq ,) ; William Janies, 

Hiiman Immortality (1899); J. 

and the Attainment of ImmortaUty ( 1922 ); 

Pattison, The Idea of Immortality (1922); bir J. 
Marchant ( ed. ), Immortality ( 19—4) ; and orks by 
Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Immortelles. See Everlasting Flower. 

ImimmitT* See Germ, also Animal Chem- 
istry Antiseptics, Antitoxins, Blood, Dis- 
infectants, Lister, Metchnikoff, Pasteur, 
Phagocytes, Vaccination. 

I'mola. a town of Italy on an islet in the river 
Sanfcerno, in the midst of a fruitful plain, 22 miles 
SE. of Bologna by rail, with spinning-niills and 
manufactures of glass and pottery. Its cathedral 
has been spoiled by restoration. Pop, 37>000.— 
Innocerizo da Iniola (properly Francuc(;i), a notable 
painter, was born here in 1494, and di<l most of his 
life’s work in Bologna, where he died about 1550. 

Impanation (Lat. m, and ‘bread’), a 

technical word formed on tlie analogy of ‘ incarna- 
tion,’ employed in eucharistic controversies as early 
as the 12tli century to express the union of the 
body of Christ with the con.secrate<l bread in the 
Eucharist; but later speciall^^ used of Luther’s 
doctrine of Consubstantiation (q.v.). Sec Lutheu, 
and Lord’s Supper. 

Impeaclimeaty an exceptional form of process 
whereby the House of Commons may ol)tain redress 
for any unlawful act, and especially for high <n-imes 
and misdemeanours committed by peers aiul niinis. 
ters of the crown. When the House Inwj resolved 
on an impeachment, certain of its luemberH are 
deputed to go to the bar of the House of Lords, an<l 
there to present the charges they are ])repartul to 
support. At the trial the Lords as a hixly 4Uit as 
judges, the managers appointe<l by the Otnnmons 
conduct the prosecution, and the accustxl may be 
defended by counsel For a pieturcHqtie descripiiion 
of those proceedings, see Macauhiy’s Essay on 
Warren Iiastings. A ])ardon by the crown may 
not be pleaded in bar of an impeachment ; hut after 
conviction and seutenoo the crown may partlon tlie 
offender. The last instance of an impeiichment is 
that of Lord Melville in 1805. hnjHjachinent is a 
form of trial, ami is to be distinguisluxl from pro- 
ceedings by way of Bill of Attainder or Bill <if Pains 
and Penalties. Parliament deals with such bills in 
its legislative and not in its judicial cafsicity. In 
the United States impeachment is a written ciiarg<i 
brought by the House of liepresentatives to tlie 
Senate against a civil officer of the United States ; 
or, in the several states, the accusation of an officer 
by the legislature to the senate of the st 4 vte. The 
most famous trial of impeachment in the (Butetl 
States was that of President Jolmson (q.v.), 
ImpenetrabUity* one of the essential pro- 
perties of matter, implies that no two hoiiicH can at 
the same time occupy the same space. If a nail 
be driven into a piece of woocl it does not, properly 
penetrate the wood, for tlie fibres are 
driven aside before the nail can enter. If a vessel 
be filled with fluid, and a solid body be then placed 
in It, as much water will run over as is equal in 
bulk to the solid body, in this way making room 
J lightest gases are really a« impenetrable 

as the densest solid ; although, owing to their com- 
pressibility, lb is not readily made apparent* 

Imperative, Catboosicau See Kant, ami 
Ethics. 

Imperial Cities. See Free Cities. 
Imperial Conference. See Cokfeekkch. 

COMMITTKE OF, 
instituted in 1994 to advise from the iKdnt of 
view of the navy, the army, and the states of the 
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empire, comprises representatives of the govern- 
ment, the navy, and the army. 

Imperial lnstitute9 designed to commemo- 
rate the jubilee of Queen Victoria (1887),^ is by 
arrangement since 1907, and by act of parliament 
since 1916, administered by the Colonial Office. 
It promotes the utilisation of the commercial and 
industrial resources of the empire ; arranges ex- 
hibitions of natural products in the galleries ; 

E rovides for the investigation of new or little- 
nown products from the Colonies and India 
by its scientific and technical department ; gives 
scientific and technical advice on matters con- 
nected with their agriculture, trade, and indus- 
tries; and issues reports and bulletins. There 
are a library and reading-rooms, and conference- 
rooms for meetings on matters connected with 
the empire. Lectures are given. Part of the 
building, which is in South Kensington and was 
opened in 1893, is occupied by the University of 
London. 

Imperialism^ as expressed in the ^'eat de- 
signs of Charlemagne (q.v.), amounted simply to 
a scheme of undisputed sway over an extensive 
area of continuous territory — autocracy on a gi-and 
scale. In that sense we find imperialism in the 
traditional policy of the tsars of Russia — a policy 
supposed to imply continuous expansion to the 
east. But imperialism, as it came to be known 
in connection with Germany, does not imply 
conquest or aggression or annexation of teriitory. 
In Germany the policy sprang from the Franco- 
German war, or rather from the events preceding 
it, and it meant simply the union, or reunion, of 
the several German states and peoples under one 
head for purposes of offence and defence, and for 
certain fiscal and political purposes- The use of 
the word in British politics is usually traced to 
Lord Beaconsfield and his large dreams of empire 
for the British crown. Of late, however, the word 
is generally meant to imply the combined interests 
of the mother-country, the dominions and de- 
pendencies — as distinguished from purely national, 
colonial, or local concerns. The character and de- 
sign of such British imperialism were emphasised 
by the developments associated with the South 
African war of 1899-1902; and a special element 
was introduced into the discussions of imperial 
policy by Mr Chamberlain’s campaign in 1903-8 
on behalf of preferential tariffs. Anti-imperialists, 
when called by their opponents ‘ Little Englanders,’ 
return the compliment by denouncing 'Jingoism.’ 
Lord Rosebery in 1899 defined ' sane imperialism ’ 
(as opposed to * wild-cat imperialism ’) as ‘nothing 
but this — a larger patriotism.’ Socialists, and 
persons* of kindred schools of thought, look askance 
upon imperialism (British or other) as a policy of 
exploitation for the enrichment of financiers, en- 
tangling nations that are allured by it in a mili- 
taristic machine. See Absolutism, AuTOCUAcy, 
Chauvinisme, Colony, Emperor, Federations 
AND Unions. 

Impetigo Contagiosa^ a disease of the skin. 
It consists of crops of pustules, which may either 
be scattered or collected, in groups. These pustules 
burst, dry up, and become covered with scabs or 
crusts of a yellow colour, not unlike little masses 
of candied honey. From beneath these crusts a 

E urulent discharge commonly exudes ; the crusts 
ecome thicker and larger, and the skin beneath 
them is red and raw. The disease is most common 
in childhood, and generally arises in ill-fed, ill-cared- 
for children ; but it may be transmitted by contact 
to adults. The head and face are most commonly 
affected. Local treatment consists in removal of 
the crust by_ poulticing, and application of white 
precipitate ointment. Attention must be paid to 
270 


general health; and it must be remembered that 
the eruption is very infectious among children, 

Impey, Sir Elijah (1732-1809), studied at 
Cambridge. Sent to Bengal as chief -justice (1774), 
he worked in harmony with Warren Hastings ( q.v.), 
and in 1775 presided at Nuncomar’s trial. Recalled 
and impeached, he was honourably acquitted. 
Impluvium. See Atrium. 

Imports. See Balance of Trade. 
Impoteney. See Marriage. 

Impressionism, the term applied to a modern 
school of art which, originating in France, is usually 
held to have been founded by ^Idouard Manet, and 
of which Boudin, Claude Monet, Degas, Renoir, 
Pissarro, Sisley, Berthe Morisot, and Cezanne are 
the best-known members. The impressionists may 
he said to have first appeared before the imblic in 
the special exhibition of the works of Manet and 
his followers which was held in Paris in 1867 ; and 
in 1874 and 1876 collections of their works were 
brought together in the Boulevard des Italiens 
and in the galleries of Durand Ruel, who in 1882 
organised an exhibition of their productions in 
London ; while a series of works by Monet were 
shown in 1889 in the Goupil Gallexy, London. The 
aim of the impressionists is to rid themselves of 
the trammels of artistic tradition, and to look at 
nature — and portray her — ^in a fresh and original 
manner. They therefore strive to avoid such 
compromises and conventionalities of lighting, com- 
position, &c. as have been frankly accepted by 
the art of the past, and to render with absolute 
truth their personal and immediate * impressions ' 
of nature. The members of the school accordingly 
separate themselves in some degree from the great 
so-called ‘ romantic ’ art of Corot, Decamps, Rous- 
seau, and Daubigny — a legitimate and orderly 
development of the mighty^ art of the past ; and — 
though they have more kinship with these— they 
have also been distinguished from the pUin-air 
painters of modern France, such as Bastien Lepage, 
whose main aim is a careful and strictly scientific 
accuracy in their relative tones of colour. Pure 
colour and luminousness are, however, among the 
aims of the impressionists. Instead of mixing 
their pigments, they place them side by side on the 
canvas. Of this practice the pointillism of Seurat 
and Signac is an offshoot. In their rejection of 
tradition and desire for a fresh, unconventional 
rendering of nature the impressionists are at one 
with the pre-Raphael ites of England ; but, while 
the latter studied nature in a severely detailed and 
analytical manner, the former look on her in her 
large relations, and portray only such of her salient 
features as are visible on a cursory examination, 
and these they render by brushwork of the slightest, 
thinnest, and loosest description. From the pre- 
Raphaelites the impressionists are still more de- 
finitely separated by their want of care for intel- 
lectual or emotional interest in their pictures. In 
the words of one of their ablest exponents, they 
hold that the eye of the .painter * should abstract 
itself from memory, seeing only that which it looks 
upon, and that as for the first time ; and the hand 
should become an impersonal abstraction, guided 
only by the will, oblivious of all previous cunning.’ 
In the works of some of the impressionists little 
selection of subject or care for beauty of colour, form, 
or expression is visible ; and their art, touching as 
it would seem by an instinctive preference on some 
of the most unlovely aspects of existence, dealing 
with the life of the jockey^ and the hallet-girl, and 
portraying the worst atrocities of modern costume, 
often fell into dire depths of ugliness. Velasquez* 
is claimed as an exponent of true impressionism (as 
opposed to pre-Ra^aelitism) ; and points of resem- 
blance are found in the works of such different. 
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painters as Whistler and J. S. Sargent. Still more 
revolutionary than the impressionists, and even 
more vehemently denouncea for lack of all artistic 
quality, are the ‘post-impressionists,’ neo-impres- 
Monists, or expressionists, who seek to express the 
inner nature of things — notable ^ amongst them 
Gauguin, Van Gogh, Matisse, and Picasso ; Cezanne 
and Madame Morisot being connecting linlcs. 

See Zola, Mes Baines j Duret, Les Peintres Impres- 
sionistes (1878; trans. Flitch, 1912); Lecomte, BArt 
Impressioniste (1892); G. Geffrey, La V^c Artistique 
(1892-1900); George Moore, Impressions and Opinions 
( 1890 ) and Modern Painting (1898 ) ; R. A. M. Stevenson, 
TJie Art of Velasquez (1895) ; Mauclair, J'he French Im- 
pi'essionists (1903); VT. Dewhnrst, Impi'cssionist Painting 
(1904) ; Muther, The History of Modern Painting ( 2 vols. 
1907) ; and books on French art by Miss R. G. Kingsley 
(1899) and W. 0. Brownell (1902). 

Impressment* See Peessgang. 

Imprisonment is one of the three great 
unishments for crime, death and penal servitude 
eing the others. The punishment of whipping also 
may be adjudged to juvenile offenders or persons 
convicted of assaults "with violence. It has always 
been a power inherent in courts of justice to im- 
prison for contempt of their authority, and until 
1880 for non-payment of debt. In criminal pro- 
ceedings a person may, by a warrant of a justice 
of peace or magistrate, be imprisoned before trial, 
provided the justice considers it is not a proper 
case for allowing bail; and though in minor 
offences an accused person may insist on being 
discharged on tendering sufficient bail, yet in 
moi*e serious crimes it is in the discretion of the 
justice to accept or refuse the bail tendered, 
and on his refusal application may be made to 
judges of the common law courts to accept bail. 
In S^cotland, when such review is resorted to under 
the Criminal Procedure Act of 1887, or the Act to 
amend the Law of Bail, 1888, the court rarely inter- 
feres with the magistrate’s or sheriff’s grant or 
refusal of bail, and in England the same rule 
obtains. In both countries the supreme courts 
will interfere where the question is merely one of 
amount, or where malice or oppression on the part of 
the prosecutor is averred ; but in Scotland, owing to 
the system of official as distinguished from private 
prosecution, such grounds are rarely advanced in 
support of an application for bail. Imprisonment 
may be with or without hard labour, or it may be 
solitary. Every prisoner sentenced to undergo a 
long term passes a period in solitary confinement, 
and it is in the power of prison governors to order 
a return to this, which is considered the hardest 
part of the term, for any gross breach of discipline. 
The limit of imprisonment in practice is two years. 
Penal servitude may be inflicted for life, or any 
shorter term, but in the case both of imprisonment 
and penal servitude the convict can at any time, 
and repeatedly within certain limits, apply to the 
Home Secretary in England, and to the Scottish 
Secretaiy in Scotland, for commutation or remission. 
The documents are forwarded to the judge who 
tried his case, and the secretaries are guided in 
their decision by the report which the judge 
furnishes. In the general case a fourth or a tliird 
is deducted from all terras of penal servitude as a 
matter of course where the convict has complied 
>rith prison rules. In police and other petty 
ofrenc^ tried summarily at common law and under 
a variety of statutes, imprisonment is usually 
awarded with fshe option of a fine (discretionary 
in amoimt), excepting the case of theft; but all 
other onences tried before recorder and quarter 
sessions in England and the sheriff and jury in 
Scotland are visited with imprisonment, although 
m a few isolated exapples statute gives an option. 
1 he unlawful detention of the person by any one. 


or ‘false imprisonment ’ (in Scotland, ‘ wrongous ’ ), 
constitutes a personal injury, and may be treated 
as a criminal or as a civil offence. When persons 
tried and convicted are afterwards proved to have 
been innocent, compensation may be awarded to 
them, along with a formal ‘pardon.’ 

The subject of imprisonment for debt is discussed 
at Debt, and at Prisons. 

Impromptu. See Improvisatoiu. 

Improper House. See Prostitution. 

Impropriation^ the transfer to a layman of 
the revenues of a benefice to which the cure of 
souls is annexed, with an obligation to provide for 
the performance of the spiritual duties attached to 
the benefice. The practice of wipro 2 )riafwti differa 
from the somewhat similar but more ancient usage 
of appropriation^ inasmuch as the latter supposes 
the revenues of the appropriated benefice^ to be 
transferred to ecclesiastical or qnasi-ecole.siastical 
persons or bodies, as to a certain dignitary in a 
convent, a college, a hospital ; while impropriation 
implies that the temporalities of the benefice are 
enjoyed by a layman. The practice of impropria- 
tion, and still more that of appropriation, as in the 
case of monasteries, &c., and other religiouH houses, 
prevailed extensively in England before the Refor- 
mation ; and on the suppression of the tnonasteries 
all such rights were vested in the crown, and 
were by the crown freely transferred to laymen, 
to whose successors in title they have passed by 
descent and purchase. The spiritual <lalies of 
such rectories are discharged by a ehirgyrnan, who 
is called a vicar, and wlio receives a certain portion 
of the emoluments of the living, geu<»rally consist- 
ing of a part of the glehc-land of the ]>arsonage, 
together with what arts called the^ ‘sinall tithes’ 
of the parish. A lay impropriator is rector of the 
parish ; as such he has rights over the chancel of 
the church, and is bound to keep it in repair. 

ImprovisatoHy an Italian term, in modern 
spelling improvrnsatori^ designating poets who 
without previous preparation compose on a given 
theme, and who sometimos sing an<l accompany, 
or musicians who perform extemporaneously. The 
talent of imi>rovisation in verso is fouml in ra<;cH in 
which tlie imagination is more than usually alert, 
as among tlie ancient Greeks, the Arabs, and in 
many tribes of negroes. In modern Kuropt^ it 
has been almost entirely confirujd to Italy, whore 
Petrarch, in the 12th century, iutr<sluood tbt‘ prac- 
tice of singing improvised v<5rses to the lute; and 
down to the present day the porfonuamtos of im- 
provisatori constitute one of the favourite enter- 
tainment of the Italians. Far inferior to these 
are such improvisations as those of Theodore Hook, 
wemderful as they were. Women have freqmuitly 
exhibited tliis talent in a high degree. Improvisa- 
tion is by no means limited to brief poems of a few 
verses and of very simple structure, but is often 
caiTied on with gi*eat art, and in the form and 
to the length of a tragedy or almost of an epic 
poem. But such productions when printed have 
never been found to rise above itUHlitKirity, It is 
worthy of notice that the greater numbor oi the 
celebrated improvisatori of Italy have Imcn bom 
in Tuscany or the Venetian territory. Hiena and 
Verona have been especialiy pnslwctivc} of them. 
Some of the principal are Berafino cl Aquila ( 1466- 
1500) ; Perietti ( 1680-1747 ) ; Hetastasio ( q. v. ), who 
soon abandoned the art; Zucco (died 1764); Herio 
and Rossi (both beheaded at Naples in 1796); 
Gianni (pensioned by Bonaparte); and Tommaso 
Sgricci (1798-1836), The best-known mprometr 
Maddalena Morelli Femamlea, also called 
Gorilla Olimpica, the original of Madame de Sta6P» 
Cortnne (died 1800), Teresa Bandettlni (1763- 
1837), Rosa Taddei, Signora Mazssei (probably the 
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first in point of talent), and more lately the Sicilian 
Giovannina Milli (1827-88). 

In music, skill in improvising is widespread. 
Bach, Beethoven, and the other masters have 
ossessed it in high degree. The name impromptu, 
owever, is often given to compositions not actually 
extemporaneous, hut supposed to have the char- 
acter proper to improvisations. Cadenzas were 
formerly left to the performer to improvise. 

Imputation is one of the most common tech- 
nical expressions in Christian theology. It is 
meant to denote the transference of guilt or of 
merit of punishment or reward. The doctrine of 
the imputation of sin, for example, is the doctrine 
which inculcates tliat all mankind are sharern in 
the fact and consequences of Adam’s fall from 
innocence ; and the correlative doctrine of the im- 
putation of Christ’s righteousness is that which 
inculcates that the merit or righteousness of Christ 
is transferred to those who believe in him, or, in 
other words, that they become sharers in his merit 
or righteousness. See COVENANT, Atonement. 

Imtiaz, a higher dignity than Pasha or Bey, 
instituted in Egypt on the establishment of the 
British protectorate. 

Inaccessible Island. See Teistan da 
CUNHA. 

Incandescence. The hotter a body the 
greater the disturbance which its electrons, always 
oscillating, set up in the surrounding ether, and 
the greater is the proportion of ether-waves of short 
length which are set up. Thus, as a body becomes 
progressively hotter it first becomes visible in the 
dark as a fog-gray object (platinum at 390° C., 
gold at 417° C., and iron, not quite freo from rust, 
at 377° C.— H. F. Weber), then ash-gray, then 
yellowish -^ay, then faintly red, then reel hot, 
orange, ymlowish- white, white hot, and lastly, 
when there is at very high temperatures a pre- 
ponderance of the more refrangible rays, it becomes 
bluish or even distinctly bine, as it seems the sun 
would appear were it not for our atmosphere ( Lang- 
ley ). Incandescence is usually witnessed in solids ; 
in liquids it does occur ; but no substance perfectly 
transparent could incandesce. In gases true tem- 
perature-incandescence does not occur; the blue 
light of a Bunsen flame is not due to incandescence, 
but to chemical action, and the light of lightning 
or that from the gap in the electric arc is due partly 
to electric ’discharges through the air, partly to 
incandescence of dust -particles. The emissive 
power is related to the power of absorption ; an 
ideal ‘ perfectly black’ body would have a maximum 
emission ; and this is experimentally realised by its, 
equivalent, a heated hollow cylinder with a small 
hole at one end, which hole is treated as a source 
of heat or light radiated from the interior. Accord- 
ing to Stefan’s law, the total radiation from a hot 
body varies as the fourth power of the absolute 
temperature ; according to Wien’s first law, in the 
ratio in which we raise the absolute temperature, 
in the same ratio do we raise the frequency of 
that component of the spectrum which presents 
the maximum energy ; and according to his second 
law, the amount of the maximum energy for such 
component varies as the fifth power of the absolute 
temperature. Wien and Planck have given laws 
for tbe estimation of the value of the energy of 
a given wave-length. It apjpears that within the 
limits of the visible spectrum, the total amount of 
luminosity varies as something ranging from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth power of the absolute 
temperature. Consult Preston’s Theory of Meat. 
For Incandescent Electric Lamps, see Edectbio 
Light; and for the incandescent gaslight, see 
Gas ( Lighting by). 

Incantation, a formula of words said ox more 


frequently sung for purposes of enchantment. The 
use of such is a persistent feature in sorcery from 
the earliest times, and we still find them used 
among savage peoples as spells or charms effica- 
cious for the healing of sickness and the averting of 
danger, as well as for bringing on rain or invoking 
any other blessing that is much desired. No less 
common are malignant spells by means of which 
evil deities are induced to send sickness or death 
upon enemies, the darker and malignant side of 
magic being ever as present to the primitive mind 
as the beneficent. Such traditional formulas show 
a marvellously conservative fixity of form — a proof, 
if such were needed, of their real unreality and 
practical inefficiency, and that the whole has at no 
time been other than a dark and blind appeal to un- 
known forces, without the slightest glimmering of 
scientific ratiocination, and capable of no improve- 
ment. For the same reason ancient or foreign 
epithets, and terms not merely misunderstood but 
not understood at all, are often found to have been 
particularly efficacious, and we find medieval 
sorcerers in their formulas using transposed letters 
and artificial words, the traditional Jewish names 
of demons, as Asmodai and the like, and a gibberish 
of mixed Hebrew and Greek words more or less 
consciously confused. Even so late as 1830 in 
Lincolnshire two Gypsy girls were found using a 
book of navigation in the process of their fortune- 
telling. The history or such words as the 
I Gnostic Abraxas (q.v.) and the medieval AhraGod' 
ahra (q.v.) throws great light on the methods of 
magicians from the earliest ages down to the 
time when their abstirdities disappeared before the 
dawn of a true scientific method. But it was not 
merely among the less civilised peoples that such 
constant use of incantations was made. In ancient 
Egypt magic was worked into an elaborate system 
and ritual, and many formulas of such religious 
magic are preserved. Again, the Babylonians had 
a great wealth of set formulas by means of which 
they propitiated or expelled the malignant demons 
who swarmed around them. In the Vedas we con- 
stantly meet the mantraSi corresponding exactly 
•to the matamanih of the Redskins and the 
haraTdas of the Maoris. In the Odyssey the 
kinsmen of Odysseus sing ‘ a song of healing ^ over 
the wound given him by the boar’s tusk. In the 
Kalevcda again we find the song that salves 
wounds; and nothing is more common in onr 
European traditional folk-tales than the most 
startling miracles wrought by the repetition of 
snatches of rhyme. But indeed such traditional 
refrains are by no means yet extinct in the corners 
of the most civilised countries, used along with the 
modern and more legitimate methods of healing, 
and they even have a defensible use in the soothing 
ejBfect that an act of faith has upon a simple mind. 
Thus in Shetland, according to a writer in the New 
Statistical Account of Scotland ^ ‘ when a person 
has received a sprain it is customary to apply to 
an individual practised in casting the “wresting- 
thread.” This is a thread spun nrom black wool, 
on which are cast nine knots, and tied round a 
sprained leg or arm. During the time the operator 
is putting the thread round the affected limb, he 
says, but in such a tone of voice as not to be heard 
by the bystanders, nor even by the person operated 
upon : 

The Lord rade, and the foal slade ; 

He lighted, and he righted. 

Set joint to joint, hone to bone, 

And sinew to sinew. 

Heal in the Holy Ghosts name/ 

Incarnation, the usual theological term for 
the union of the divine nature with the human in 
the divine person of Christ. The word imamatio 
first occurs in the Latin version of Irensens, and 
in the Greek fathers we find its equivalent sa/rk- 
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osis and enanthropesis. See Christ, Jesus, and 
Ottley's Doctrine of the Incarnation (1896). 

Incas* See Peru. 

Incendiarism* See Arson, Epidemic. 

Incense^ a perfume, the odour of which is 
evolved by burning, especially in religious worship. 
The incense at present in use consists of some resin- 
ous base, such as gum olihanum, mingled with odor- 
iferous ^ms, balsams, &c. There is no regular 
formula for it, almost every maker having his 
own peculiar recipe. The ingi’edients are usually 
olibanum, benzoin, styrax, and powdered cascar- 
illa bark. These materials, well mingled, are so 
placed in the censer or thurible as to be sprinkled 
by falling on a hot plate, which immediately vola- 
tilises them, and diffuses their odour through the 
edifice. 

In the Catholic Church, both of the West and 
of the East, incense is used in public worship, 
more particularly in connection with the eucha- 
ristic service, which is regarded as a sacrifice: 
but such use is implicitly condemned by Tertullian, 
Lactantius, Au^stine, &c. , and seems not to have 
established itself tm the 6th or at least the 5th 
century. In the Roman Catholic Church incense 
is used in the solemn (or high) mass, in the con- 
secration of churches, in solemn consecrations of 
objects intended for use in public worship, and in 
the burial of the dead. There are also minor in- 
censations of the celebrating bishop or priest and 
mferior ministers ; of prelates, princes, and other 
dignitaries officially present at the service ; and a 
general incensation of the whole congregation. 

^ In most of the Reformed churches the use of 
incense was abandoned at the same time with other 
practices which have been laid aside by them as : 
without warrant of Scripture.’ It was revived by 
some Anglicans, but was prohibited by the Arch- * 
bishops of Canterbury and York in 1899 ; yet some ^ 
cW still insist tliat the use is incunSnt on - 
them as Anglican Catholic^. See Boswellia, ^ 
Censer, Frankincense, Olibanum ,• also Magic. ^ 

persons I 
“arrying Because 
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Inchbald, Elkabeth, actress, dramatist, and 
novelist, was the daughter of John Simpson, farmer 
at Stannmgfield, Bury St Edinniuls, whore .she wa. 
bom on I5th October 1753. Wliile quite a gW 
she detommed to become an actreas, and when 
only eighteen left her home to seek a theatrical 
engagement in London. After a .series of .stranw 
adventures she Iietook herself to her relations m 
London, and with them she met Joseph In<‘li))al(I 
whom she marrie<l on 9th June 
Bristol, where she made 
I her debut as Cordelia on 4th September 1772 • 
wi for some y^rs she nlayed in provincial theatres.’ 

husband died suddenly in 1779, and in 1780 
(3d October) she appeared in Lomlon, playing 
Bellano in PAitofoj*, at Co vent (Jaiden. liforo she 
remained for niiie years, but never rose beyond 
mediocrity, an impediment in her speeeh, which 
was, however, supposed to be cured, being certainlv 
a bar to her progress. Bnt before she left Ooveat 
Garden, in 1789, she had found her tnie vocation-- 
literature, and to it she devoted herself till her 
powers began to fail. Her earlit«^t effi.rts were 
plays, her firet being T„k, a faree pro® 

uuced in Julv 1784. She ei* 


and^d to July 17ti."'’Si;o =;r mhjt; 

coiucdicH of Thhwa 

Wedding Day the famw of Appat nines in 

Agaimt Them (1785) and The Wittoida F/yin(178(>)- 
adaptation from Kotaelmo, Lowr) V,nli 
edited the well-known InrMmldk 

(10 toIs.), and a Collection of KariMfs (7 vols ) 
mueh upon lior dranmtie ivork so 

her novelH, A hUmple i<(org (1791V 

a Catholic, bmme very devout in Inu- Liter yeaw, 
®'“/,.4l®d at Kensington House (then a (Jatholie 

dostroywl by the advice of her spirit, iwl 
/role*,®’’- ?®l «■«««>»»> liook by Clara Toblw 

Inchcape. See Bei,i. Rock. 
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Its picnte is of interest to petrologistH. 
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not lift. Let ns suppose a plane as in the figure ; 
let its length, AB, its height, BC, and its base, 
CA, he respectively 13, 5, and 12 feet; and let a 
rolling load of 780 Ih. he placed upon it and sustained 

in position by a pull 
or push acting up 
the plane. We 
have now three 
forces in equili- 
brium : (1) the 

weight, W, of the 
body; (2) the re- 
0 sistance, R, of the 
plane to bending or 
breaking; and (3) 
the pull, P, up the plane. These, W, R, and P, 
are respectively proportional to the length, AB, the 
base, CA, and the height,^ BC ; and are thus, in 
the case supposed, respectively 780, 720, and 300 
lb. A force which would, if applied vertically, 
just lift 300 lb._, will thus keep a rolling mass of 
780 lb. in position upon a smooth inclined plane, 
the gradient of which is 5 (height) in 13 (sloping 
length) ; and a force exceeding this would pull the 
mass up the slope. In every practical case, however, 
there is a certain force expended in overcoming 
Friction (q.v.), even on a dead level; in railway 
trains this is equivalent to vex*tically lifting about 
50 lb. for every ton of dead weight ; and when a 
train leaves a level run to go up a slope of, say, 1 
in 80, the engine has then, for every ton of weight, 
to do work equivalent to vertically lifting 50 lb. 
+ -gV ton = 78 lb. , instead of the former 50. The 
steeper the gradient, therefore, the heavier the pull ; 
and engineers, in roadmaking, avoid as far as 
possible making steeper slopes than 1 in 20. The 
inclined plane presents various modifications, such 
as knives, chisels, axes, wedges, screws ; the last 
two are generally reckoned as distinct mechanical 
powers, and are treated each under its own head. 
Inclinometer* See Dipping-needle. 
Inclosures. See Commons. 

In €<ena Domini, a celebrated papal bull, so 
called from the ancient day of its annual publi- 
cation, Holy Thursday. It is not, as other bulls, 
the work of a single pope, but, with additions and 
modifications at various times, dates back to the 
middle ages. Its final form, however, it received 
from the popes Julius 11., P^ul III., and lastly 
Urban VIII., in 1627, from which year it continued 
for a century and a half to be published annually 
on Holy Thursday. It may be briefly described 
as a summary of ecclesiastical censures, especially 
of those with which grievous violation of the faith 
of the church, or of the rights of the clmrcli or 
of the Roman see, are visited ; excommunication 
being denounced against heresy, schism, sacrilege, 
usurpation of the rights of the church or of the 
pope, forcible and unlawful seizure of church pro- 
perty, personal violence against ecclesiastics, &c. 
The biill, which also denounced other crimes, as 
piracy, plunder of wrecks, and for^ry, was opposed 
by most of the crowned heads of Europe (even the 
Catholic ones ) as an infringement of their rights, 
and was discontinued by Clement XIV. in 1770- 
Incombustible Fabrics* See Fire. 


Income-tax, a tax directly levied on all persons 
having incomes above a certain amount, became an 
important feature in the British fiscal system during 
the French war in 1798. It was revived by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1842, and may now be regarded as 
permanent. It has always been objected to the 
tax that it bears an inquisitorial character through 
the officials of government making investigation 
into the private afFaim of the citizens. Further, 
as the estimate of income must to a large extent 
be left to the discretion of the persons taxed, it 


offers very considerable opportunity for conceal- 
ment and falsification in the returns; while the 
conscientious render an account in full, the less 
scrupulous may pay less than they ought. On the 
other hand, equity is had regard to in that the tax 
is so far graduated ; exemption is granted to small 
incomes, and deductions of varying amount on 
incomes above the level of exemption. In 1907 
differential treatment (modified later) of earned 
and unearned incomes was introduced, and in 1909 
a super- tax was imposed on large incomes. The law 
was consolidated by the Income-tax Act, 1918. 

Italy established an income-tax in 1864, Prussia 
in 1891, Austria in 1849, Ncav Zealand in 1893, the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1904. In Australia both 
Commonwealth and the states impose income-tax. 
Denmark, Holland, Norway, Spain, Switzerland 
have some form of income-tax. 

In the United States an income-tax was imposed 
in the years 1863-71. An income-tax enacted in 
1894 was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court in 1895 as being a direct tax, and so incap- 
able of being levied except in strict proportion to 
the population of the several states. An amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United States, em- 
powering Congress to levy an income-tax without 
reference to population, was accepted by Congress 
in 1909 and put before the State legislatures, 
and in February 1913 the votes of Delaware and 
'Wyoming secured the necessary majority. See 
E. R. A. Seligmann, The Income-tax: a Study of 
the History, Theory, aud Practice (1911). 

Uncommensiirable* See Commensdrable. 

Incubation varies in duration in different 
species, but is nearly constant in each. In the 
humming-birds it is only 12 days; in canaries 
it is from 15 to 18 days; in the raven and in 
the common fowl, 21 ; in the duck, 28 to 30 ; in the 
pheasant and in the guinea-fowl, 28 or 29 ; in the 
turkey, 30 ; and in the swan, 40 to 45. The tem- 
perature (about 40® C., 104® P.) necessary for the 
development of the young is usually supplied by 
the mother-bird; but in some oases the sunshine 
(as in ostriches during the day), or the warmth of 
a nest of decaying plants (as in the Megapodes), 
is relied upon; nor must it be forgotten that in 
manj’^ Passerine and Running Birds the males take 
their share, or it may be the entire responsibility 
of incubation. While the patience of incubation 
is most emphasised and rewarded among birds, 
hints of it appear in reptiles — witness the female 
python ; and analogous processes are seen in a few 
fishes, and even invertebrates. 

Incubators, or devices for artificial hatching, are 
used both for practical and scientific purposes at 
the poultry-farm and in the emhryological labora- 
tory. From time immemorial the Egyptians have 
hatched eggs by artificial warmth in peculiar but 
comparatively simple ovens, and thirty millions of 
chickens per annum are said to be thus hatched in 
Ib 1777 Bonneniain devised a hatching 
apparatus which supplied the Parisian markets 
with poultry. In 1825 D’Arcet obtained chickens 
from artificial incubation by means of the thermal 
waters at 'Vichy. The Eccaleobion, invented by 
Bucknell in 1839, was said to possess a perfect control 
over temperature from 300® F. to that of cold water. 
There are very many different kinds of modern 
automatic incubators, mainly hot- water or hot-air 
types, whose advantages and disadvantages are 
fairly balanced. The essentials are an egg-chamber 
uniformly heated, preferably from above ; a self- 
regulating source of heat, controlled by a thermo- 
regulator, the acting arm of which, within the egg- 
chamber, is sensitive to less than 1® above or below 
the desired temperature ; and provisions for the ven- 
tilation of the egg-chamber and the maintenance 
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of the proper humidity therein. Modern incubator 
date from the hydro-incubator of the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1877; Hearson’s is one of the best-known 
hot- water incubators, Hillier’s of the hot-air type. 
There are special incubators for biological and bac- 
teriological purposes ; incubators for babies were 
used at the Paris Maternity in 1880 ; and improved 
‘ nurses ’ of this kind are in use in British hospitals 
and poorhouses. See Ostrich, Poultry, Pisci- 
culture. 

Incubus* See Demonology. 

Incuna^bulUf the earliest printed books, espe- 
cially those published before 1500 ; see Printing. 

lncuS9 one of the small bones of the ear. See 
Ear, and fig. 2 there. 

Indecency is guarded against by the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 1887, the Indecent Adver- 
tisements Act of 1889, and the Obscene (q.v.) Pub- 
lications Act of 1857. See also Prostitution. 

Indemnity^ an instrument or contract whereby 
a person is protected against loss, or against the 
risk of legal proceedings- Fire insurance, for 
example, is a contract of indemnity ; not so life 
insurance, which is a contract, not to make good 
an uncertain loss, but to pay a certain reversionary 
sum. Acts of indemnity are sometimes passed by 
parliament for the protection of public officers ; 
thus, in 1801 and in 1817 acts were passed to 
protect officers who had taken part in the appre- 
hension, &c., of persons suspected of treason. From 
the year 1727 onward general acts of indemnity 
were passed from time to time for the benefit of 
those who omitted to take the oaths of office 
required by the acts imposing disabilities on 
dissenters. 


Indenture* See Apprentice, Coolies. 

Independence) a city of Kansas, 15 miles 
NNW, of_ Coffey ville, in a rich agricultural 
district, with coal, gas, and oil, manufactures 
biscuits, bricks, flour, ice, strawboard, cement, 
rubber, &c., and refines oil; pop. 12,000. — (2) 
•A city of Missouri, 10 miles E. of Kansas City, 
has flour, ii'on, and oil industries, and ti*ade in 
agricultural products ; pop, 12,000. 

Independence Day, in the United States, 
falls on the 4th of July, and is observed as a legal 
holiday, to celebrate the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1776. 


Independent Labour Party* See Social- 
ism ; also Hardie (James Keir). 

Independents, or Congregationalists. 
The rise of the denomination bearing this name 
cannot be rightly appreciated apart from the main 
Protestant movement in England and on the 
Continent. The translation of the Bible into the 
speech of the common people, and the assertion 
of the right of private judgment, had their inevi- 
table effect in a multi tuae of opinions and doctrines, 
some of which collapsed speedily, while others in- 
spired deep conviction and attracted devoted ad- 
herents. It is not necessary to do more than to 
refer to the sporadic movements on the Continent 
which go by the name of Anabaptism, and were in 
the main the result of the social and spiritual 
unrest that preceded and followed the Peasants' 
War in the days of Luther. There were many 
similar abortive attempts made in England to 
organise discontent with the prelatical and autho- 
ritative church established by law, but for anything 
like a re^oned doctrine of the church such as is 
associated with the name Independency we have 
^ wait for the writings and teachings of Robert 
Brovme, who suffered thirty-two imprisonments 
for his opinions, and finally made submission, 
re-entered the Establishment, and ended his life 
ignommiously. The constructive writings of Robert’ 


Browne lie between the years 1578, six years after 
his graduation at Cambridge, and 1586, the date of 
his recantation. Browne’s position in history is 
due to the fact that he transformed a Puritanism 
that was a mere bundle of negations — opposition to 
vestments, ceremonies, prelates, and so lortii — into 
a Puritanism that was based on a positive concep- 
tion of the church. He protested that a church did 
not consist of all the people in a parish, but ‘rather 
of the worthiest, how few soever they may be.' 
This led to the practical consequence of separation ; 
and his followers were often called simply ‘sepa- 
ratists. ’ In the logical development of his doctrine, 
he challenged the right of the magistrate to inter- 
fere with a spiritual society which was solely sub- 
ject to the authority of Christ aiwl the discipline 
of its self-chosen pastors and oflicers. His famous 
pamphlet on Reformation \cithoiU tta^rymg for anye 
affirmed the right of such a churcii to under- 
take practical reformation witliout the authority 
of the Bishops or of the Privy 0<mncn. These* 
truths he preached with fiery vehemence, and not 
always with perfect consistency ; yet, in f lio main, 
he stated the church theory to which the Indepen- 
dents are still loj^al. Browne was followed hy men 
of a much higher type of character, who, so far from 
reti-acting their opinions, sealed them with their 
blood. The three best known were H<uiry Barrowe, 
John Greenwood, and John Penry. 'riuV^wero all 
university men, and they were all the victims of 
the narrow intolerance of Arishbishop Whitgift. 
Barrowe was a man of good family, b<d»g distantly 
related both to Lord Bacon and Lord liurgldey. 
Independency even in modern timiis wouhl accept 
his definition of a church as ‘ a .society of faithful 
men and women, wholly surrendered to Jesue 
Christ, walking forth in faith and obo<Uonce.' 
Greenwood, who had taken a nrhsHt's onlers in the 
Church of England, held ami taught that c.very 
believer in Christ was as much a priont m he wtis. 
These doctrines easily led, at that time, to imeusa- 
tions that the authors of thtun were * levcdlers ’ anti 
‘traitors,’ The ‘alone headahip’ of Clirist in his 
church was assumed to imply dishiyalty to the 
queen. Barrowe and (Greenwood were fUmg into 
prison, and one of their tithes to fame, is in the 
notable writings which they Hucceetletl in cmnjmsing 
there, and, with infinite difficulty and nmug- 
gling out of prison so that they could he printed 
and circulated. ‘John Penry, tlio brilliant y<»ung 
■Welshman, has association with the faimnw Martin 
Marprelate tracts, for the allegetl authorship of 
which he was eventually executed. Barrowe and 
Greenwood were hangea at Tyburn on 6th April 
1593. Their martyrdom was hastened hy a famous 
debate in the House of CommonH in 1592, when 
Sir Walter Raleigh doclare<i that there were twenty 
thousand Brownists in England. The number waa 
probably exaggerated ; but it ptiints to a very rapid 
spread of the Independent doctrine; mttl tlie ex- 
tremest forms of coercion were employed to stamp 
out the new sect and the writings which ha<l pro- 
duced so great a ferment. The Conventicle Act of 
1593 enacted imprisonment for ilnm over sixteen 
years of age who refused to attend the Estahlisluid 
Church, with a further provision of Imnishmenfc If 
they persisted, and a final sentence of death if they 
returned from exile. 

The next stage in the history of the Independente 
m the foTOarion in 1602 in the Manor House at 
Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire, of a nmnber of * godly 
persons into ‘a church of the Oongr^tlonaloWler.^ 
This church has become famous m^nse of the 
association with it not only of the Rev. John 
Robinson and the Rev, John Bmyth, but of William 
Brewster and William Bradford, who were de«fc!ned 
to become leaders in the movement that resulted 
in the American Commonwealtli. The church at 
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Scrooby and the sister -church at Gainsborough 
were compelled to abandon their work, and the 
members, after extraordinary sufferings, made their 
way to the Continent, and finally re-established 
themselves in Leyden under the ministry of John 
Eobinson, where they gave an example oi an ideal 
Christian fellowship, free from the bigotries and 
fanaticisms which had disfigured previous attempts 
at ‘separated churches.’ Much was due to John 
Eobinson’s breadth of mind and catholic spirit. 
No story in the world is better known than how 
the members of the church finally decided to seek 
a new home across the Atlantic that, as Mr Lowell 
said, ‘they might plant their idea in virgin soil.’ 
John Eobinson remained behind with the members 
who could not go so far; but on 22d July 1620 
the Mayflower sailed, and on 16th November 
arrived at Cape Cod. Before landing, a solemn 
covenant was drawn up in the cabin, which Mr 
Bancroft declares is ‘ the first instrument conferring 
equal civil and religious rights on all members of 
the Commonwealth. ’ Governor Brewster, Governor 
Bradford, John Alden, Myles Standish, among 
others, have left names famous in the history of 
the world. 

In England the penal laws made the religious 
organisation of the Independents very precarious, 
and tended to throw their strength into the civil 
struggle for religions liberty. They became, as is 
well known, the most powerful and uncompromising 
factor in the Parliamentary arniy, and were in the 
main true to Cromwell’s rule, * The state in asking 
a man to serve it takes no account of his opinions.’ 
The Presbyterians complained that ‘ Toleration is 
the great Diana of the Independents.* The attitude 
of the latter was seen during the discussions on 
the Westminster Confession. They did not refuse 
to confess the Christian faith as they held it, but 
they refused to bind their consciences ‘ against any 
future change of doctrine.’ This was entirely in 
harmony with John Eobinson ’s farewell message to 
the Pilgrim Fathers, in which he charged them to 
believe that ‘ the Lord has yet more light and truth 
to break forth from his holy word. ’ The triumph 
of Independency under Cromwell, and with Milton 
for its sponsor on the intellectual side, is well 
known. It was singularly rich in great theologians 
of the type of Goodwin, Owen, and Howe. It was 
natural that when the Commonwealth came to an 
end at the Eestoration, the Independents should he 
the chief sufferers at the hands of the ministers of 
Charles II. Of the two thousand clergymen ejected 
under the Act of Uniformity in 1662, a large num- 
ber would probably have described themselves as 
Presbyterians rather than Independents ; but they 
helped to swell the general Nonconformist move- 
ment in England and Wales ; and when relief 
came to them by the Toleration Act they became 
the ministers of Independent congregations, so that 
the wider Congr^ationalism of to-day owes veiy 
much to them. In the 18th century further i‘ein- 
forcements came to them through the evangelistic 
work of George Whitefield. The Independents* 
had always been Calvinists, and had based them- 
selves on the doctrines of Geneva, though with 
strong reservations in favour of private judgment. 
Consequently, when George Whitefield broke from 
John Wesley on CaMnistic grounds, the societies 
gathered as a result of his ministry were drawn 
into closer sympathy with the older Independents ; 
and in point of fact the large majority of them are 
to-day Congregational churches. Towards the close 
of the 18th century a movement for the establish- 
ment of foreign missionary work was inaugurated 
under the name of ‘ The London Missionary Society.’ 
The society disclaimed any desire to make its con- 
verts Independents, Presbyterians, or Episcopalians, 
and was satisfied to make itself responsible for 


furthering ‘the Gospel of Christ.’ This catholic 
basis was characteristic of the churches that mainly 
rallied to the support of the new society. To-day 
the London Missionary Society is almost wholly 
supported by Congregationalists. It has upon its 
roll of famous missionaries such great names as 
John Williams, Eoberfc Moffat, David Livingstone, 
and Robert Morrison. Its work in China, India, 
Madagascar, the South Seas, and Southern and 
Central Africa has been extraordinarily successful. 

Independency has never made much progress in 
Scotland, where its earliest churches were the re- 
sult either of missionary journeys by such men as 
Robert Browne— who had little or no success — or 
by the Commonwealth soldiers, whose presence in 
Scotland was a symbol of conquest. Later on an 
evangelistic movement, which owed most of its in- 
spiration to laymen, met with considerable response. 
Robert and James Haldane, by their earnest and 
sacrificial work, lent new strength to Independency. 
In quite modern times the ‘ Evangelical Union ’ was 
formed, representing a number of churches that 
sprang into existence as a result of the expulsion of 
the Eev. James Morison and others from the United 
Secession Church because of their anti-Calvinist 
teaching of a universal atonement. The new de- 
nomination adopted the Congregational order of 
government, and the Theological College presided 
over by James Morison had considerable influence in 
Scotland. In 1897 the Evangelical Union churches 
united themselves with the Congregational churches 
of Scotland in one denomination. In contrast to 
the comparative failure of Independency in Scot- 
land, its success in Wales has been very remarkable. 
Possibly no denomination has exercised so powerful 
an influence on modern developments in the Princi- 
pality. It has been prolific in great preachers, and 
enlightened in its emphasis of educational work. 

As might be expected in a denomination whose 
principal founders were university men, and whose 
earliest literature included John Penry’s Flea for a 
Learned Ministry^ consistent emphasis has always 
been placed on education, and the contributions of 
Congregational scholars to theological, philosoph- 
ical, and historical literature have been very con- 
spicuous. Apart from the great works of Owen, 
Matthew Henry, Goodwin, Baxter, Howe, ami 
others of the 17th and 18th centuries, the names 
of Dale and Pairbairn were eq^ually eminent in the 
19bh century. Even during the yeai’s of the penal 
laws, when Nonconformist education was a matter 
of great difficulty, when the universities were the 
exdusive monopoly of the Church of England, and 
no school could be opened except with the licence 
of the bishop, every effort possible was made to 
maintain a high educational standard. To-day 
the Congregational public schools and theological 
colleges liola a very strong position. The English 
theological colleges are Mansfield College at Ox- 
ford, Cheshunt College at Cambridge, Hackney and 
New College in London, the United College at 
Bradford, Lancashire College at Manchester, the 
Western College at Bristol, and Paton College at 
Nottingham. In Wales the colleges of Brecon and 
Bala -Bangor have an honourable history. There 
is also a Theological Hall in Edinburgh. Among 
the public schools that are under distinctively Con- 
gregational or Free Church auspices may be men 
tioned Mill Hill, Caterhara, Bishops -Storbford 
Taunton, Tettenhall, and Silcoates. 

But notable as have been the educational achieve- 
ments of Congregationalism in England, they have 
been eclipsed in &e United States, where most of 
the famous universities and colleges of New England 
are by foundation Congregational. Of these we 
may mention Yale University, Harvard Umversil^, 
i Amherst College, Hartford and Andover Theologi- 
1 cal Seminaries. These are but a few out of many. 
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It is now generally recognised that the isola- 
tion of the old Independency was a T^akness. 
This has been proved especially in the Colonies, 
where extraordinary necessities for church ex- 
tension have had to be met. The lack of organ- 
isation and cohesion in Congregationalism has 
placed it at a disadvantage. In Australia and 
Canada it has had some powerful preachers, and 
has been at times influential in the general life of 
the Commonwealth, but it has been altogether 
outdistanced by denominations that had the ad- 
vantage of closer connexional unity. Of recent 
years many successful efforts have been made to 
reconcile the principle of Independency with a 
connexional bond. The Congregational Union of 
England and Wales has become a very^ powerful 
body, and the various county associations have 
done much to prevent the intrusion into the 
ministry of men educationally unqualified. At the 
same time, the Congregational Union has always 
been careful to repudiate any power to impose a 
stereotyped creed upon its individual members, 
and has consistently maintained its historical 
tradition in this respect. An effort to secure the 
more adequate sustentation of the ministry by a 
central fund of £250,000 was successfully completed 
in 1912, and a movement to raise half a million for 
Congregational objects was afterwards inaugurated. 

See Neal’s History of the Puritans (ed. Toulmin, 
1822) ; Waddington’s Congregational History (1869-80) ; 
Vaughan’s English Honoonformity (1862) ; H. "W. Clark’s 
History of English Honconfomiity (1911); Barrage’s 
Early English Dissenters (1912) ; Dale’s History of 
CongregationaUsm (1907); Dexter’s Congregationalis'm 
as seen in its Literatwre \l%%(i) ; H. S. Skeats’s History 
of the Free Ckwrohes in England, (2d ed. 1869) ; Masson’s 
lAfe of Milton; Br John Brown’s Pilgrim Fathers of 
Hew England (1896) ; and the Congregational Year Book 
(annual); also England (Ohuboh op); Puritans, and 
books there named ; Prbsbttbbianism, &c. ; and the 
articles on the great Independent divines. 

Index—the Index Librorum Prohibitorum or 
Expui’gandorum— a catalogue published by papal 
authority in the Roman Catholic Church of books 
the reading of which is prohibited to members of 
that church, whether on doctrinal, moral, or religions 
grounds. As a natural consequence of the claim 
of the Catholic Church to authority in matters of 
religion, and to infallibility, that church also claim.s 
the right or the duty of watching over the faith of 
its members, and of guarding it against eveiy 
danger of corruption, the chief among which is 
held to be the circulation of hooks believed to be 
injurious to faith or to morality. The earliest 
recorded exercise of this restrictive authority is 
the prohibition of the writings of Arius. The 
earliest examples of a prohibitory catalogue are 
found in a letter (405) of Pope Innocent I., and in 
the decree of a council held at Borne (494) under 
Pope Gelasius, which, having enumerated the 
canonical books of Scripture and other approved 
works, recites also the apocryphal books, together 
with a long list of heretical authors, whose writings 
it prohibits. The medieval popes and councils 
pursued the same course as to the heterodox or 
dangerous writings of their respective periods ; and 
the multiplication of such books after the invention 
of printirig led to a more stringent as well as more 
systematic procedure. The university press of 
Louvain issued in 1546, and again in 1550, a cata- 
logue of prohibited books. Similar lists appeared 
by authority at Venice, Paris, and Cologne ; and 
Paul IV. issued in 1557 and 1559 what may he 
regarded as properly the first Roman Index. One 
of the gravest undertakings of the Council of Trent 
was a more complete and authoritative enumeration 
of all those books the use of which it was expe- | 
uient to prohibit. A committee was appointed for | 


the purpose. But it was ft)uiitl iiuposhil>le to bring 
the examination of the books to an end before 
the close of the council; and the entire papers 
of the committee were handed over by the. council 
to the pope, with instructions tliat the work should 
be completed, and the result published by liis own 
authority, which was accordiuglv done by Pius IV. 
‘in 1564. Further additions aha certain modifica- 
tions of its rules were made by >Sixtus V. and 
Clement VII. 

The preparation of the Index, in the first in- 
stance, was committed to the care of the Congre- 
gation of the Inquisition in Rome ; but a special 
Congregation of the Index was established by 
Pius V. (1571), and more fully organised by 
Sixtus V. This congregation consisis of a prefect 
(wlio is always a canlinal), of cardinals, of con- 
suitors, and of examiners of books {qital/Jicutores). 
Its proceedings have been govtM’iind by rules 
authoritatively laid down by several popes, 
especially by Benedict XIV. in a ciuistitution 
issued July 10, 1753. The latter alone was re- 
tained by Leo XIIL, who rcorgani.se<l legislation 
in this respect by the constituthm M)fiieiorurn ac 
munenim’ (1897) and the reform of the Index, 
published in 1900. 

The prohibitions of the Roman Index uni of two 
classes, either absolute ami total or partial and 
provisional, ‘until the book shall have \mm cor- 
rected,’ The growth of modern litoratruni has, of 
cour.se, entirely outstripped the limited ami tardy 
machinery of this tritninah A very small pro-* 
portion even of the most anti-(hitholic publications 
outside of Italy appear by name in th<i R(iman 
Index ; but, besides the positive prohibitions of the 
Index itself, there are certain general rules regard- 
ing the use of books by which tlie friUHioni of what 
is considered perilous or pernicious reading is much 
limited among members of the Roman Oatbolic 
Church. Under the rules of Leo XIIL irreligious, 
heretical, superstitious, and immoral writings are 
forbidden, as are books insulting to (hwl, the Virgin, 
the saints, the church, the clergy. Works by 
heterodox authors are pormitt<*<L prcndtlcd tlnsy 
contain nothing serious against the Catholic faith. 
Certain other classes of books are comlitionally 
condemned ; that is, they are forbi<lden unless per- 
mission has been obtained for their publication. 
These include editions or versions of the Bible, by 
Catholics or othei-s ; devotional, ethical, rtdigious, 
and mystical books; and books containing religious 
novelties. 

English authors whose names arc nr onw^ wvr** uptm 
the Index include Ohaucor, SpenstT, Wir lliomas 

Browne, Hobbes, fierkeley, Is>oke, Additum, Hume, 
Goldsmith, Stomc, Richardson, Mamuky, Mill, Hnll&m, 
Andrew J^ang. In other languages wc fttnl .Spinoza, 
Xjeibniz, Dante, Petrarob, Kogazstaro, Kant, Heim*, Hugo, 
Michelet, George Sand, Until IWi (Jopcrnicus, Kmiler, 
and Galileo wore forbidden, as were indeed till 175/ ‘all 
books which maintain that the earth moves and the 
sun does not.’ The orusswle against *\I, Ujisy and 
‘Modernism,’ culminating in a decree of the Ihdy Office 
and a papal encyclical (IW), has largely cxtcmled the 
Index. Bee Putnam, The Censorship of the Chu/rh of Wnm 
(1907 ) ; H. H. Houben, VtrHUm Idteraiur { Berlin, 

Indexing* The need of indexing !i«« Imcome 
more urgent as the mass of inaterialH to Iw iinkxed 
has increased, and the circle of tlume wli<» wish to 
use these materials has become wider. Lord 
Campbell proposed to bring a bill into parliament 
to deprive an author who publishetl a lxM»k without 
an index of the privilege of copyright. There are 
two classes of books to be mtfexea-*-vlg. IkkiIcs of 
facts and books of opinion. In the indexing of the 
first class, experience, care, and common hoiiho am 
needed, and the work must be systematie and not 
casual. In the second class these qualillcaiums are 
required and something else — ^vias. the insight of the 
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precis writer. The indexer must understand his 
subject and also understand the wants of the^ 
reader. The index must be exhaustive in its* 
indication of the various points in the book, and 
eoncise in expression, and in addition the indexer 
must be careful in the choice of catchwords or 
titles for his headings. He must gather together 
the same subjects under one heading, and see that 
they are not separated under synonyms. An 
author frequently uses periphrases to escape from 
the repetition of the same fact in the same form ; 
but these periphrases will give little information 
when inserted as headings in an index, and it is in 
this power of selecting the best catchword that the 
good indexer will show his superiority over the 
commonplace worker. The meaning of the word 
index has gradually grown from the general to the 
articular, and the word is now established as 
enoting a series of references arranged in alpha- 
betical order. There are other kinds of indexes; 
but these require an explanatory adjective, as 
classified, chronological, &c. In indexing names it 
is most important to specify the cause of reference, 
as a block list of references after a name is almost 
useless. A colossal instance of this fault will be 
found in Ayscough’s index to the Gentleman's 
Magazine^ where all the references under one sur- 
name are placed together without even the distinc- 
tion of the Christian name. There are 2411 entries 
under Smith, and it has been calculated that to go 
through this mass in order to find say Zachary 
Smith would take the consulter eight days of ten 
hours a day. It is also important to bring all the 
references to one man under one heading, and not 
to separate them under the different names or titles 
he may have borne. In the index to Scott’s edition 
of Swift’s Works there are 638 references to Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, arranged thus : 227 under Robert 
Harley, 111 under Lord Oxford, and 300 under 
Treasurer (Lord Oxford). There should be one 
index for a complete work and not a separate 
index for each volume. Again, no classification 
should be allowed in an alphabetical index. This 
vicious habit of classification makes the indexes of 
some well-known papers practically valueless. The 
consulter of the index wishes to find whether the 
volume contains anything on a particular subject, 
and he is only confused and annoyed if he has to 
look in a succession of alphabets arranged under 
such headings as original articles, notes, corre- 
spondence, &c. The preparation of an index 
consists of three divisions: (1) compilation, (2) 
arrangement, ( 3 ) printing. Each indexer will find 
out the mode of procedure which is most suitable 
for himself ; but it may be said generally that fools- 
cap paper is the most convenient size for use. 
Those entries which are not likely to be repeated 
ean be written down on the page as they occur ; but 
in the case of large headings it will be more con- 
venient to use a separate page for each, and keep 
these pages in an alphabetised guard book so that 
they can be turned to in a moment.' When the 
time comes to cut up the index and arrange it in 
alphabetical order, it will be necessaiy to see that 
there are no repetitions of the same subjects under 
various synonyms. Now is the time to make the 
cross references, and here considerable judgment is 
required. When the entries are short and few, it is 
better to repeat them than to refer from one to the 
other ; but in the case of long entries cross references 
are very advantageous, and it is always welj to 
refer to cognate headings. No reference to the 
contents of a general heading which is without sub- 
division should be allowed. If a general heading is 
divided into sections, and each of them is clearly 
defined, they should be ‘ cross-referenced,’ but not 
otherwise. When the arrangement of the cut-up 
slips is undertaken, some alterations and revision 


of headings will frequently be found advisable. 
The value of an index is greatly enhanced by the 
proper setting out of the entries with judicious use 
of di^erent types. When a book is a complete 
treatise on a special subject, a well-made index will 
form an admirable key to the subject and be in 
itself intrinsically useful. Indexes may also be 
made witli regard to a particular subject dealt 
with in a number of books. 

The Index Society, to form a library of indexes, and to 
make indexes to important books, rare serials, &c., was 
founded in 1877, and subsequently incorporated with 
the British Records Society; their publications appear 
quarterly in the Index Library. The American Library 
Association Index (1893) indexed 3000 miscellaneous 
volumes. See books mentioned at Biblioueapht ; H. B. 
Wheatley, Hov) to Make an Index (1902); and Miss 
Petherbridge, The Technique of Indexing (1905). 

Illdia 9 an extensive region of southern Asia, 
and next after China the most populous area in 
the world. It was celebrated during many ages 
for its riches and natural productions, its beautiful 
manufactures and costly merchandise, the magni- 
ficence of its sovereigns, and the early civilisation 
of its people. It possesses especial interest to 
British people from tlie imperial connection of its 
history with that of their own nation. It affords, too, 
the greatest market in the world for British textile 
manufactures, and a great field for the employment 
of British capital. 

Nomenclature , — The name India comes to us, 
through the Romans, from the Greeks, who bor- 
rowed it from the Persians. The latter applied 
the name Hind to the dwellers in the basin of the 
Sindhu Rivei*, a Sanskrit name for the Indus. ‘ 
Sindhu, by the regular change of s into /i, becomes 
Hind. The river is still called Sind; while the 
land is Hind. Officially, then, the countiy is Hind 
in the vernacular, and India in English. The 
national name Hindu is deiived from Hind. Then 
from Hindu came the name Hindustan, which is 
only a province-— viz. the region of the Jumna and 
the Ganges. This name has sometimes been 
‘applied to India as a whole, but this is quite 
; erroneous. 

* Geographers write of Further India and Hither 
India. The former, lying eastward beyond the 
Malay Peninsula, is mostly in native hands, and 
partly under French protection. Almost all of the 
latter is under British dominion, and was in 1877 
proclaimed as the Indian empire. This article will 
refer mainly to the official India thus indicated. 
It will for method and condensation be divided into 
six parts — I. The Land ; II. The People ; III. The 
Government and the Military Defence; IV- The 
Civil Administration ; V. French and Portuguese 
India ; VI. The History. 

I. The Land. 

India is the central peninsula of southern Asia, 
and lies in 8® 4' — 35® N. lat. and 67®--92° E. 
long. According to these limits, its length may be 
stated approximately at 1900 miles, and its breadth, 
reckoned along the parallel of 25® N. lat., at 1600 
miles, with an area of at least 1,360,000 sq. m. 
But in round numbers the square miles contained 
in this area maybe reckoned at one million and three- 
quarters — inclusive of Burma. The natural bound- 
aries of this vast region are, on the N., the range of 
the Himalaya Mountains, which separates, it from 
Tatary, China, and Tibet ; on the W. the Suliman 
Mountains, dividing it from Afghanistan, and the 
Persian frontier ; on the SW. and S. the Arabian 
Sea and the Indian Ocean ; on the E. the hill-ranges 
which border upon Burma, and the Bay of Bengal. 
From the mouths of the Brahmaputx*a on the 
eastern side, and of tjhe Indus on the western side, 
the two coasts, east ^nd west, incline towards the 
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same TOUit, and meet at Cape Comorin, tkus pro- 
Eg Se form of an inverted triangle, the 
two sides of the triangle ha-^ together a coaat- 
Le of about 2000 n^es. Thus southern and 
central, or as it may he called pemnsnlar India, 
is from its extent of seaboard a maritime countpr. 
It is northern India only that has a continental 

For the geography of India there 
exist excellent materials from the Grand Ingono^ 
metrical Survey— ei. work of the highest scientmc 
yalne — ^which has determined the height of the 
mountains and the situation of all the pnncipai 
places ; from the topographical survey, which 
displayed the contour and configuration of the 
whole country; from the revenue and cadastral 
surveys, which have delineated the boundaries not 
only of villages but of fields also for all provinces 
except Bengal. The region presents a diversified 
surface and scenery. It lias indeed been called 
'an epitome of the whole earth,* consisting as 
it does of mountains far above the level of per- 
petual snow, broad and fertile plains, bathed in 
intense sunshine, arid wastes, and impenetrable 
forests. Its natural divisions are the Himalaya, 
the sub-Himalayau ranges, the plains of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, the basin of the Indus, the 
highlands of Hindustan, the Vindhya and Satpura 
ranges, and the peninsula south of those ranges. 

The Himalaya (meaning 'the abode of snow’) 
consists of a chain some 1500 miles in length, in 
which the links are formed by mountain knots 
covered with perpetual snow, some of which rise 
from 20,000 to near 30,000 feet above sea-level, and 
are the highest yet discovered in the world. It is 
the dominating factor in the geography of northern 
India, being the source of the Indus, the Ganges, 
the Brahmaputra, and of their principal affluents. 
See Himalaya. 

The sub-Himalayan ranges run between the 
chain of the Himalaya and the plains of the Ganges 
and Indus. They occupy Kashmir, the Simla 
hill-states, Gurhwal, Kumaon, Nepdl, Sikkim, and* 
Bhutan, which, owing to their elevation above the 
sea (5000 to 9000 feet), have a climate like central 
Europe in summer and cold as Switzerland in 
winter, with the vegetation of the temperate zones. 
These regions are separated from the plain of the 
Ganges by the submontane tract called Terai, 
which extends in a long belt, 5 to 25 miles in 
width, from Hurdwar (where the Ganges issues 
from the sub-Himalayan ranges) to the Brahma- 
putra. It is covered with forest, and is the haunt 
of mid beasts. The^ soil is very fertile, but malaria 
lias rendered it uninhabitable by man and the 
domestic animal^, at least from April to October. 
This wilderness is being gradually narrowed or in- 
vaded by the progress of drainage and cultivation. 


The plains of the Gauges and the Brahmaputra, 
which include Bengal, Behar, the Doab (meaning 
the ‘ Mesopotamia ’ of the Ganges and Jumna rivers ), 
Oudh,_ and Rohilcund, form an alluvial flat, ter- 
minating in a delta, and extending from the Bay 
of Bengal to the slight uplands on the Punjab 
border that form the water-parting between the 
^nges and the Indus. Throughout its entire 
length the Ganges and its numerous tributaries 
smead out like the veins of a leaf, carrying every- 
where their fertilising influence. The population 
of these fertile and well-cultivated plains is very 
dense. 

The basin of the Indus, in the north-west, is 
awards the south separated from that of the 
Ganges by the AravallijSills. The Punjab occupies 
the northern portion. South of the Punjab, and 
par^lel with the river, the great sandy desert of 
r % nearly 500 miles. The valley 

of the Indus is continuea through Sind to the 


Arabian Sea. Between the Indus region and 
the Aravalli Hills lies the Tliur dewerfc, an ex- 
panse covered with sandhills, 400 luilcH long and 
100 broad. It is only in the neighbour! lood of the 
Indus and some of its tril)utarie.s that the surface 
can be cultivated by means of river-irrigation— 
although crops of grain may be grown in hollows 
and narrow valleys after the rains. The horse and 
camel alone can cross this desert, which is described 
in Hindu geography as 'the region of doatli.’ 

The highlands of Hindustan extend from the 
Vindhya ami Satpura mountains as a base to the 
border of the TImr desert. They include the 
tableland of Malwa and llajputana or Uajastlian, 
which has an elevation of about 2<HX) feet above 
the level of the sea. 

The Vindhya and Satpura ranges are two hill- 
chains, with an elevation from 25tK) to 40(K) feet, 
partly though not entirely parallel from east to 
west, and divided from eacli other by the valley of 
the Nerbudda River. They form what may be 
called the backbone of middle Imlia, or, by an<»ther 
metaphor, a broad wall dividing uorlhern from 
southem India. 

The peninsula south of the Satpura rang<^ is 
in two divisions. The first is the ((pv.), 

which name means 'the smitii.’ This ar<‘a is a 
central tableland extending from 12* to 21 N. lat., 
rising from 1500 to 2000 feet above the sea, arid 
enclosed on all sides by mountaiu-raug4‘H, iMiese 
ranges are the Satpuras alM>ve aumfcionetl, the East- 
ern Ghdts, some'what low, facing the Bay of Beugul, 
and the Western Gluits, higlier and more important, 
facing the Indian Ocean. ween th<‘ Kast^^rn 
Ghdts and the sea are fertile littoral tracts known 
to history as the Northern (fircam ami the ( .’arnatie. 
Between the Western (ilidts ami sea is a similar 
tract known geographiciilly as the Konkan. As a 
northern continuation of this tract is Gujarat, wiUi 
its ofishoots the peninsulas of Kathiawar and 
Cutch. From the low laml of the Konkan to the 
Deccan plateau the mountains rise in a sueeesswm 
of geological formations hjoking Hk<^ gigantic 
terraces. The rivers of thf^ Ue<'<»an rise in tlie 
Western Ghats, and, after tra^Hjming the tableland, 
descend to the sea by passages tlirough the bhwtem 
Ghdts. The slope of tlie country correH|Mmds with 
the course of the rivers ; it has a gradual iiudina* 
tion tow'ards the east. The stHfoml division Iw^giim 
technically from the Tungabhiulra River, hut geo- 
graphically from the hills south <if Guddapah. It 
extends right down to Ga|Ki (’<uu<»rin, the apex of 
the inverted triangle, and iuelmh^s Mfulrim, ''raujore, 
Trichinopoli, Tinnevelli, and other famous jdiu^es. 

To this summary of natural ilivishms a brief 
notice of the mountains and rivers may W add<i<L 

The Tnountain-system fonns a whole 

It is separate from tlie Himalaya ami from the 
Suliman range, which forms a wall lartween 
India and A^hanistan. It may liest lie follow^ 
from the southem point, Cape Omoriii, north- 
wards, thus ; From that point there mu upwartls 
two long lines of hills and moun tains, one north- 
easterly, the other north-westerly. The north- 
easterly line compiises the Eastmi <lhdt« 
already mentioned, which l)ecoine inerge*! In the 
hilly rerion on the west of Bengal, and nmn up to 
the nei^ibourhood of Allalialmd, at the junction of 
the Jumna and the Ganges. This line nowhere 
exceeds an altitude of feet aljove sea-level 
The north-westerly line comprises the Travancore 
and Palm hills, the Nilgiri, the Western Ghdts, 
the Aravallis, and the Rajasthan hills, up to 
the neighbourhood of Delhn This line has at 
several places considerable altitude, for example 
in the Nilmri ('Blue Peak*), 8000 feet and 
upward; and Mahabaleshwar (near Poona) and 
Abu in Rajputana, upwards of 4000 feetw These 
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two lines are as the sides of a triangle, and are 
joined at the top by the two transverse and parallel 
ranges of the Vindhya and Satpura already men- 
tioned. Thus the mountain-system, like the ex- 
ternal configuration of the country, is in the shape 
of an inverted triangle. 

The river-sysUm may be thus epitomised. The 
Indus in the north-west, with a course of 900 
miles after issuing from the Himalayas, drains 
with its four famous affluents, the Sutlej, 
the Eavi, the Chenab, and the Jhelum, about 
300,000 sq. m., and empties itself into the Arabian 
Sea. In the north-east the Ganges, with the 
Jumna and other affluents, and the Brahmaputra 
and Meghna— all which join in the Bengal delta 
—drain about 500,000 sq. m. ’Owing to their 
virtual amalgamation in Bengal, it is difficult to 
assign a length to the courses of these rivers, which 
empty themselves in the Bay of Bengal. The 
central region — viz. that of the Vindhyas and the 
Satpura — about 100,000 sq. m. — is drained by 
the Nerbudda and the Tapti, the former having a 
course of 800 miles, the latter of 400 miles, and 
both flowing west into the Gulf of Cambay, a 
branch of the Arabian Sea. The remaining area 
(viz. 600,000 sq. m., out of a total of 1,600,000) 
consists of the Deccan and the peninsula. It is 
drained by the following rivers : Mahanadi, with 
a course of 620 miles ; Godavari, 898 ; Kistna, 800 ; 
Tungabhadra, 400 ; Pennar, 350 ; and Kaveri, 470. 
There are many other rivers which cannot be 
particularised here. Among them may be men- 
tioned the Hooghly and the Gumti, Calcutta 
being situated on the former and Lucknow on the 
latter ; both belong to the Gangetic system. 

Geology. --1x1 1866 a staff of geologists commenced 
a geological survey of India, whicn has since then 
been steadily continued. They have examined an 
area several times as large as that of Great Britain, 
and supplied for the districts with which they 
have deSt an accurate knowledge of the mineral 
resources. 

Professor Medlicott summarises the general 
result thus. ‘Geologically India is divided into 
three distinct areas : (1) peninsular and (2) extra- 
peninsular, separated by (3) the Indo-Gangetic 
plains, formed of the deposits of those great nvers 
and their tributaries. (1) is a land surface of 
immense antiquity, all the fossiliferous rocks 
within it being of aerial or fluviatUe formation, and 
the newest of them of Lower Tertiary age. It is 
principally a massif of gneissic rocks, with bands 
and basins of transition strata of various ages, 
culminating in the Vindhyan formation, of 
unaltered and undisturbed strata, yet of un- 
determined age, being unfossiliferous. Totally 
separate from the Vindnyans comes the Gondwana 
formation : near its base the Indian coal-measures 
on Upper Palgeozoic, while the top group, where 
near the coasts, contains Upper Jurassic marine 
fossils. A great volcanic formation, known as the 
Deccan Trap, covers an immense area in Bombay 
and Central India ; the deposits locally found in it 
contain only fresh- water fossils; in Gujarat it 
occurs between Eocene and Cretaceous marine 
strata. Along the outer margin of the plains (2) 
presents an almost unbroken face of Tertiary rocks, 
of immense thickness, and more or less intensely 
disturbed. On the west, associated with Cretaceous 
strata, they extend to form the uplands of Afghan- 
istan and Persia. On the east, again associated 
with Upper Secondary beds, they abut against the 
crystallme rocks of the Malayan axis. On the 
north they form the sub-Himalayan chain at the 
base of the central Asian mmsif the southern 
ridges of which form the Himalayas; in this 
osition the Tertiary series, except at its very 
ase, is inclusively of fluviatile formation, like 


the plains, and contains the famous Siwalik 
mammalian fauna. The outer Himalayan is formed 
of crystalline and other rocks of uncertain age ; 
but on the north side of the range there is a full 
succession of Palaeozoic and Secondary marine 
formations. At the north-east angle of the plains 
the Shillong plateau of crystalline rocks, capped by 
horizontal Tertiary strata, separatii^ the lower 
Assam valley from Sylhet in eastern Bengal, is an 
outlier of the peninsular mmsif. At the north- 
west angle of the plains, in the Salt Eange of the 
Punjab, there is again a small exposure of the 
ancient limit of the peninsular massif, presenting 
an outcrop of coastal deposits of Palaeozoic age. 
Besides the Gondwana coal, a light coal occurs 
sporadically in the Tertiary rocks from Sind to 
Kashmir, and in upper Assam there are rich coal- 
measures of about the same age; in both these 
regions, also, petroleum is more or less abundant. 
Pure iron ores are abundant throughout the penin- 
sula and in the outer Himalaya; other ores are 
comparatively scarce, except along the Malayan 
axis. The diamonds of India and the aluminous 
gems of Burma are well known.’ 

In ancient times there were gold-mines in the 
mountains of the south-western regions, wdiich 
supplied the metal for the gold coinage which was 
then almost universal in the country. The most 
accessible parts of the auriferous strata have been 
woi-ked out ages ago, and the remnant forms what 
is known as the Mysore mines. There are other 
auriferous deposits in parts of the Deccan. Silver 
has never been discovered in any appreciable 
quantity within the country; but in the middle 
ages it was introduced largely from across the 
Himalayas and used for coinage. In the Shan de- 
pendencies of Burma, however, it is extracted from 
lead ore. Coal is obtained largely in western 
Bengal, in the Satpura Hills to a considerable ex- 
tent, and in the Deccan to some extent, and in some 
other places also. The output in 1921 was 1 9,303,009 
tons, of which 1,144,000 tons were exported, princi- 
pally to Ceylon, Sumatra, and Straits Settlements. 
Iron and copper are found and worked in many 
parts of the country. There are many other mineral 
products of lesser importance. Diamonds are still 
found in the central hills, and ruby-mines are worked 
near the Irawadi. The mineral resources on the 
whole are inferior in importance to the agricultural. 
See the Manual of the Geology of India, by Medli- 
cott, Blanford, and Ball (revised by Oldham, 1893). 

Climate .— a country extending over 26® of 
latitude— one extremity of w^bich runs far into the 
torrid zone, and the other terminates in a range of 
mountains rising far above the line of perpetual 
snow — a country embracing lowland pLains, elevated 
plateaus, and alpine regions, the climate must he 
extremely varied. The whole country has three 
well-marked seasons— the cool, the hot, and the 
rainy. This characteristic applies without distinc- 
tion to all parts of the country ; even to the Hima- 
layas, which have otherwise a climate like that of 
Switzerland. The cool months are November, De- 
cember, January, and a part of February; the dry 
hot weather precedes, and the moist hot weather 
follows the periodical rains. The rainy season falls 
in the middle of summer ; its beginning is earlier or 
later accordii^ to circumstances, its ending is in 
September. But in Bmma it lasts longer ; and in 
the peninsula there is a second rainy season, 
called the latter rains, during the autumn. The 
winter is the pleasant period ; the spring is gener- 
ally hot and healthy; the summer depends on 
the duration of the rains ; the autumn is close, 
malarious, and unhealthy. The rainy season 
everywhere comes from the same cause— viz. 
the attraction by the sun of moisture from the 
ocean in clouds, and their condensation into rain 
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upon the land. It is called monsoon, probably a 
eoiTuption of the Persian word for season (see 
Monsoon). It is the occasional failure of the 
monsoons that causes the periodical famines to 
which the country is liable. The central table- 
land is cool comparatively, but the alternations of 
heat and cold differ greatly elsewhere. In the 
north-west there is burning heat with hot winds in 
summer, and frost at night in winter. In^ the 
south the heat is more tempered, but the winter 
is cool only, and not cold. At Ootacamund, on 
the Nilgiris, 7200 feet above the level of the sea, 
the mean annual temperature is 58° F. ; at Madras, 
83° ; Bombay, 84° ; Calcutta, 79° ; Bangalore, 74° j 
■and at Delhi, 72°. But at places like Delhi, where 
the heat of summer is tremendous, the average is 
reduced by the cold in winter. The fall of rain 
varies greatly in different parts of the country. 
In the north-eastern and other outlyin^^ parts it 
exceeds 75 inches; at one observatory in north- 
east Bengal, Cherra Punji, there is a phenomenal 
fall of 600 inches in the year. In the Deccan, m 
the upper basins of the Ganges and the Indus, it 
is 30, and in the lower regions of the Indus less 
than 15 inches- The remainder of India is placed 
between the extremes represented by these damp 
and dry belts, but is, as compared with Europe, 
an arid country. Hence the necessity of tanks 
and irrigation canals to supply moisture to the 
soil, and to obviate the danger of drought and 
famine. A meteorological department has been 
established, with 161 observatories, the chief of 
which are at Calcutta and Bombay. See Henry 
F. Blanford’s Practical Guide to the Climates mid 
Weather of India { 1889 ). 

Fauna . — The domesticated animals are, fii*st, 
the cattle-— cows, buffaloes, oxen ; the last two do 
the work of agriculture. The bull and cow are 
sacred animals to Hindus, and by them are never 
killed for food. The indigenous breeds of horses in 
India have been improved by the importation of 
foreign sires- They nave never been employed in 
agriculture. The pony, the donkey, and the mule 
are largely used. ^ Sheep and goats are abundant. 
The pig is plentiful, but is despised by the upper 
and middle classes of the people. The monkeys 
are tame and are held sacred. The wild animals 
include the tiger, panther, cheetah, boar, bear, 
bison, elephant, and rhinoceros. The crocodile 
and alligator infest most of the rivers. Deer of 
all sorts abound everywhere, and mainty supply 
sustenance to the carnivorous animals. The lion, 
the hyaena, the lynx,^ and the wolf are xmimport- 
ant. The elephant is used only for purposes of 
war or of state, both by the government and by 
the native nobility. The ibex and the ovis-ammon 
(the wild goat and the wild sheep) are found only 
in the highest parts of the Himalayas. Poisonous 
aibound, the worst being the cobra da capello 
(the black-hooded) : many thousands of the natives 
die from snake-bite in the year. The government 
, and many thousands of animals, in- 

cluding snakes, are destroyed. The area support- 
ing these animals has shrunk during the present 
century from the spread of cultivation, and is still 
shrinking. Destructive visitations of locusts happen 
occ^ionally. The birds are, of course, infinitely 
various; but several of the most beautiful or 
remarkable species are wanting. The eagle is 
mund only m the Himalayas, so is the pheasant. 
Ihe partridge is seen in all the plains, and in some 
pla^s the quail is abundant. The snipe is found 
m the marshy l^d; waterfowl swarm in some 
localities, and flights of wild geese sweep throutdi 
the air. Vultures and other birds serve 

everywhere, bnt 

At the seaport towns the supply of fish for 


European consumption is excellent, and fish-curing 
is largely practised by the people. Inland the fish- 
ing in the mountain -streams is good, but in the 
rivers of the champaign the fish, though abundant 
in quantity, are not esteemed for quality. See 
Fauna ofhritish India, ed. Sir Arthur Shfpley. 

Flora . — Nearly half of the country is tropical, 
though none of it is equatorial, arnl a part is not 
only temperate, but cold ; accordingly the vegeta- 
tion varies greatly. As compared with e<[uatorial 
regions, the country has tropK^al products plentiful 
and good, but not first-rate, Kuch as to]>acco, 
sugar, ginger, and spices of all sorts. Rice has 
from time immemorial been a staple. Maijie and 
millet are article.s of foo<l where ri(je i.s lews easily 
I got. Jute is an iinportaiit fibre, ()ilsec<ls are 
largely exported. The cultivation of wlieat has 
greatly developed for exportation since the era of 
cheap piices. Tea is grown largely tnider Euro- 
pean supervision in the Kjistciru liinialayas, an<l 
already surpasses the China rotl'ce ‘is grown 
in the south, hut with chequered sn<*eess. Among 
the dyes, indigo and lac (red) are nutewiu-thy. 
European flowers of all sorts are (rultivat<*d nowa- 
days. The indigenous flowers ans not ri<‘h, the 
water-lilies l>eing the best; the flowering shrubs 
are very fine, however. Of tree.s in the plains 
near the coasts the nahn order witli it.s sf^veral 
varieties strikes the observer. Inland the mango 
fruit-tree and the orange, the umhragtsms banyan, 
the sacred peepul, and the bamboo ar*^ features in 
the landscape. In the billH the t(*ak and <dher 
useful thuher trees ar<j obtained. In i be H imalayas 
are the cedar, the pine, the fir, the jiuuper. 

The piimeval forests whi<‘ii ci»vered tlnj eounlry 
have long been resiricted to the hill and monti- 
tain system alrea<lj dc.scrih«»ii. Hut ftirther, 
in this country, as in many other countries, the 
hills have been deforest imI hy recklcw tlestnudion 
daring many generations, to the injury of t-ho 
climate and of that water-supply tm which so 
much depends. Conw'rvation of ^bu’ests was not 
attempted under native rule, mu’ under British 
rule until the middle of Iht^ Ifith century. Since 
that time, however, a forestry department, has 
been .set up as a branch of the administration in 
every province, with European <»fiic<jrs trainetl in 
Europe. For the whole ciuintry, the forests under 
supervision amount to 250,000 sq. m., of wiuclt 
100,000 are under completes conservancy, ikisidcs 
augmenting the national resources, the fore-stry is 
profitable, and yields a net revenue jcarly < J more 
than a million sterling. 

The agricultural statistics show that b?«K than 
one-half of the whole country is cultivatc<l or 
grazed.^ Of the remainder a p<a*tion is available 
™ J *’^*^t* is uneultivable, (iimsisting 

of stiff hillsides, desert, river-beds, &e. 


IL The 

Population . — This has since the middle of the 
19th century been ascertained by census. The 
decennial census of 1881 showed 253 millions of 
souls for the whole country, including tlm British 
territories and the native states, and an increase 
of 13 millions over the preceding census. This 
total was exclasive of the popwlation of the Kash^- 
really belonged to the country, 
and of Upper Burma, subsequently annexed. With 
Jlasnmir and all Burma the iKipuIation at the 
315,156,396, an increase of 
20,791,340 pver the figures for imi ; and this total 
exclud^ Nep41, Blmtan, and French and Portu- 
guese ^mtory. The 1921 census shows a total 
population of 318,942,480. But though populous, 
the country is not ^ a whole demficly peopled, 
the a'^a^ of inhabitants to the square mile 
being 226 for the British provinces, 100 for the 
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Indian states, and 176 for the whole country. The 
hill and mountain system, indeed, shows a sparse 
population ; hut the plains of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra, and the coast districts and the 
southern peninsula, are densely peopled. The Gan- 
getic plain generally has an average of 400 to the 
s<iuare mile; and some parts of it, near Benares 
and Patna, show an average actually double the 
above, and a density which is quite excessive. Of 
the 319 millions not more than 32J were urban, the 
rest being rural. Thus the vast majority of the 
people live in the country, and most of these are 
agricultural or pastoral. In most provinces the 
returns show an excess in the nuniber of males 
over that of females. 

The populations of the three presidency cities 
at the census of 1921 were : Calcutta, 1,327,547 ; 
Bombay, 1,175,914; Madras, 526,911. Below these 
there are thirty-one towns with more than 100,000 
inhabitants each, and below these again fifty-five 
with more than 60,000 each. 

Ethnology and Language . — The languages of 
the present day as well as those spoken in former 
ages, as far as these are known to us, belong to 
four different stocks— viz. the Aryan, Dravidian, 
Kolarian, and Tibeto-Burman stocks. In point 
of chronological order the Kolarians appear to 
have been the first settlers, and all indications 
point to their having originally entered India from 
the north-east, and having thence spread west- 
wards over the northern plains. As regards the 
tribes speaking Tibeto-Burman dialects, they are 
confined to the skirts of the Himalayan range; 
thus forming, as it were, the southern edge of 
the wide Tibetan speech-field, having probably 
penetrated at various times, from the plateau of 
Tibet, through the numerous passes of the Hima- 
layas. Eastwards, again, these dialects stretch, in 
a more or less continuous chain, until they merge 
in the compact body of Burman speech. But 
whilst a separate linguistic development makes 
it necessary to treat the Kolarian and Tibeto-Bur- 
man languages as two distinct groups, it is yet 
highly probable that they were ultimately derived 
from the same Mongol stock. After a time the 
Kolarian settlers would seem to have been dis- 
turbed in their possession of the northern plains 
by the inroads of Dravidian tribes. These, having 
gained entrance into India through the north- 
western passes, seem to have pushed forward, 
driving the Kolarians into the mountainous dis- 
tricts which border the Gangetic plain in the south, 
and ultimately to have forced their way through 
them, and poured themselves in a mighty stream 
into the southern peninsula. Whether in so doing 
they were already urged onward by tribes of another 
race following in their wake we do not know; 
certain it is, however, that at some time or other 
subsequent to the immigration of the Dravidians — 
probably more than 4000 years ago — people of the 
Aiyan stock must have entered the ‘land of the five 
rivers’ (Punjab) either through those same passes 
of the Suliman range, the command of whicli has 
so often decided the fate of India, or by a more 
northerly and yet more rugged route, across the 
Hindu-Kush, and by way of the Pamir plateau and 
the highland valley of Kashmir. In favour of this 
latter alternative it has been urged that there ai-e 
to this day settled, to the north of Kashmir and 
Kabul, several tribes of the Aryan stock, such as 
the Dards and the Siah-Posh Kafirs, whose ver- 
nacular dialects are of so archaic a character as to 
have suggested the idea that these tribes may 
perhaps be the direct descendants of some remnants 
of the primitive (Indo-Iranic) Aryans which had 
remained behind in the old homes when the great 
body of their brethren took their departure in quest 
of more favoured abodes. However, our knowledge 


of these waifs and strays of the Aryan stock is still 
very imperfect; and they may after all turn out 
to be mere detached dialects of either the Indie 
or the Iranic branch of Aryan speech. Between 
these^ two divisions no sharp line of demarcation 
can indeed be drawn ; but the languages of the 
countries west of the Indus— viz. the Pushtu (or 
Pakhtu) of the Afghans, and the Baluchi, one of 
the two principal languages of Beluchistan — ^form 
intermediate links, being by most scholars included 
in the Iranian group, whilst others would rather 
refer them to the Indian division. 

(1) Indo-Aryan Group . — The earliest accessible 
form of Aryan speech in India is the Vedic, espe- 
cially the language of the sacred hymns of the 
Rigveda which represent the Aryan tribes as 
settled^ in the Punjab. Even at that early period 
dialectic varieties seem already to have existed to 
some extent among different tribes. In the course 
of the later Vedic ages the Aryan language ex- 
tended its sway eastward over nearly the whole 
of northern India. During this process foreign 
ethnic elements were doubtless largely absorbed by 
the Aryan community, and the greater or less pro- 
portion of such admixtures, coupled with inde- 
pendent political formations, could not fail ere 
long to produce different dialects of marked indi- 
viduality. Meanwhile, the exegesis of the sacred 
hymns, already largely unintelligible at the time 
when they were first collected, and the consequent 
close cultivation of grammatical and phonetic 
studies, resulted in the grammatical fixation of 
the literary language (hence called Sanskrit — i.e. 

‘ completely or correctly formed, polished ’ ), prob- 
ably about the 6ih century b.c. Henceforth the 
divorce between the literary idiom and the popular 
dialects was complete. The existence of such 
dialects at that time is amply attested by the 
fact that Gautama S'dkyamuni ( or Buddha, ‘ the 
awakened,’ as he subsequently called himself ), in 
preaching his new gospel of salvation through indi- 
vidual righteousness, made use of the Magadlfr, 
commonly called Pdli, the local dialect of his 
native Magadha (Behar), which accordingly became 
the sacred language of Buddhist literature; but 
being as such a grammatically fixed idiom, like 
the Sanskrit, it became gradually estranged from 
the vernacular with which it had originally been- 
identical. The canonical books of the Buddhists 
were settled at a council held in the reign of the 
Emperor As'oka about 250 B.C., but they were not 
committed to writing till about 80 B.C., so that 
the state of their language is attested for that 

E eriod at latest. The same Emperor As'oka has, 
owever, left us authentic dialectic documents of 
his own time— viz. the famous rock inscriptions, 
containing religious edicts, and scattered over the 
area of northern India from the vicinity of 
Peshawar on the north-west frontier, and Girnar 
in Gujarat, to Cuttack on the eastern coast. Simi- 
lar in its origin to the Pdli, another local dialect, 
the Mahdrdshtri, or language of the province of 
Mahdrdshtra (the present Mahratta country )y 
became the relimous dialect of another large sect, 
the Jains, which seems to go back to about the 
same time as the origin of Buddhism. Moreover, 
several popular dialects were early employed for 
literary purposes by Indian dramatists, while the 
use of Sanslcrit in dramatic literature is confined 
to male characters of the higher classes, women 
and inferior male characters are invariably made 
to speak various local dialects. These dialects, 
called Prdkrits—i.Q. either ‘vulgar’ or ‘derived 
(from the Sanskrit )’— may be looked upon as the' 
forerunners of the modem vernaculars of northern 
India. Though the oldest existing plays can hardly 
be placed earlier than the 6th century of our era, 
the actual use of the Prdkrits, as popularly spoken- 
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dialects, may go back some centuries before .that 
time. The principal Neo-Aryan languages of 
India are (1) Bengali; (2) Uriyd (of Orissa); 
(3) Hindi (of the Upper Provinces), with the 
closely allied PanidU and Nepdli (the language of 
the Goorkhas, the ruling class of Nep^); (4) 
Bindhi (on the lower Indus); (5) Kashmiri; (6) 
Mardthi; (7) GwVtr<^^<---which Beames ( 
tive (dammar of the Modem Aryan Languages of 


Mardthi; (7) wnicn Jtseames ^ 

tive (dammar of the Modem Aryan Languages of 
India)^ however, takes to he a mere dialect of 
Hindi. To these may he added (8) Assamese, 
formerly considered a dialect of Bengali; (9) 
Brdhui, one of the two languages spoken in 
Beluchistan, which at one time was thought to 
be Dravidian, whilst some scholars would even 
now refer it to the Kolarian group; and (10) 
Sinhalese, the language of the southern half (per- 
haps at one time of the whole) of the island of 
Ceylon, doubtless imported from northern India, 
in the early centuries B.O., by Buddhist immi- 
grants ; with its literary dialect called Elu, and 
the dialect of the Aryanised aboriginal Veddas, 

Many of these languages show a considerable 
number of dialectic varieties, especially the Hindi, 
by far the most important of all, of which as 
many as fifty-nine dialects are enumerated by Oust 
{Modern Languages of the East Indies). Not a 
few of these dialects are, however, of a very mixed 
character, owing to their being spoken by Aryan- 
ised tribes of one of the three other groups, and 
consequently showing a more or less strong non- 
Aryan element. A peculiar and important form 
(for it can scarcely be called a distinct dialect) of 
Hindi is Urdid or Hindusidni, which, being Hindi, 
with a more or less considerable admixture of 
Persian (and Arabic) words, and written in the 
Persian character, originated, after the Moham- 
medan conquest, through the oflScial intercourse 
of the Persian-speaking rulers and their Hindu 
subjects — much as in English the original Teutonic 
groundwork has been overlaid by a thick layer of 
Homance and Latin vocables and formative elements 
—and has developed into a kind of lingua franca for 
the whole of India ; a southern variety of it being 
called Dakhani or JDekhni. In point of the anti- 
quity of its literary documents, Sinhalese stands 
pre-eminent among Neo- Aryan languages ; its de- 
velopment from, or by the side of, Fdli being well 
authenticated by Elu works going back to the 5th 
century of our era, and by inscriptions of very early 
date. Next to it comes Hindi, commencing, about 
1200 A.D., with the Pritliirdj Rdsau, a heroic poem 
by Chand Barddi, composed in an archaic form of 
Hindi which Trumpp proposes to call ‘Old Hindui;' 
whilst the term ‘Hindur is applied by him to a 
somewhat more modern form, represented by the 
writings of the religious reformer Kabir (c. 1450 
A.D.), the sacred books of the Sikhs (the Granth), 
and Tulsi Dds’s translation of the Sanskrit epic 
Rdmdyana. In Mardthi the oldest existing work, 
a paraphrase of the Sanskrit philosophicaT poem 
Bhagavadgitd, claims to have been written in 1290 
A.l>. ; whilst Bengali literature commences with 
^e religious writings of the Vaishnava reformer 
Chaitanya, a contemporary of Luther. None of 
the other languages possess any literature above 
two or three centuries old. 

(2) Dravidian -The extension of the 

Brahmanical civilisation and literature has intro- 
duced into these languages, as into those of the 
other stocJ^, a very considerable element of Sans- 
kntic words; whilst their grammatical structure 
has, on the whole, remained intact. As regards 
the ultimate affinities of this stock, Dr Cal^ell 
m his Comparatwe Grammar of the Drcmdian 
Lcmguages, has shown that Dravidian speech, in' 
Its formative feaimres, betrays a ‘family likeness’ 
to the Seythic (FinnicrTataric) stock; whilst he 


also detects in it certain analogies, though of a 
rather indefinite and remote character, to Aryan 
speech. The people speaking Drdvida languages 
occupy a compact area extending over the whole 
of the southern part of the peninsula, with one or 
two enclaves in the Aryan territory. Dravidian 
scholars recognise twelve distinct languages, only 
four of which, also the most important in regard 
to population, have developed anything worthy of 
the name of a literature ---viz. ( 1 ) Tamil, occupying 
the south-eastern; (2) Tekigu, the north-eastern ; 

(3) Kanarese {or Kannada, i.e. Karnataka), the 
north-western; and (4) Malaydiam, the south- 
western portion of the Dravidian area. The 
remaining members of the family are (5) Tula, 
between the two precetUng ones, on the IVIalabar 
coast; (6) Kodagit, the language of (Joorg, a<l join- 
ing the last named, inland ; ( 7 ) Tnda and ( 8 ) Kota, 
both spoken by tribes of thjc Nilgiri hills; (9) 
Gond, in Central India; ( l0)Kh(md an<l ( \l) Omon, 
west and north-west of Orissa; and (12) lidjnuthnl, 
or Mdler, the language of a tiibe of the Bjljmaliill 
hills in Bengal Tamil, whitdi has also extended 
its sway over the northern half of (voylou, may 
boast of a rich and varied literature; its <)ld<*st 
works— the Chiniamani, an epi<t potun of 15,000 
lines, and the Kurah a collection of ethical stanzas, 
both of them by Jain poets— probaldy <lat ing hack 
to the 10th century, it not eaiditjr. In the sister 
langu£^es, Nannaya’s Telugu translation of the 
epic Mahd,blnirata and Kcs'ava's Kanarese gram- 
mar probably belong to tlie I2tli century ; whilst 
Malayillam, onginally a mere tlialect of 'ramil, 
commences with the heroic poem Humacharita, of 
uncertain date, but probably a century <»r two 
later than those works. 

(3) Munda Group . — This term Is pr<^ferr*ul for a 
group which has also l>oen called Kolarian (from 
the feols). The people speaking these languages, 
settled chiefly in the jungly ami mountainous 
tracts of the Central Froviuces, are comptUed to 
number about two million, tliough many tribes, 
such as the Bhfls, who have mloptiul other 
languages, especially Hindi, ethnological ly <loubt- 
less l>elong to this group* Munda speech possesscH 
a very complete sulK.xal system of inflection, its 
conjugational syBtem being eswcially ilcveloisMl, 
Some of the chief points in wliich it (liflers m«u 
Dravidian speech arc that it has a dual num- 
ber for nouns, and that it lacks a negative form of 
the verb. Our knowledge of most of thf^se lan- 
guages is, however, still sadly <l«f<‘ctiv*‘. Hrand- 
reth proposes to include nine diflerent languages 
under this group, to which Cust mlds a t^nth : but 
this scheme is so far only provisional, 'rite best- 
known member of this family is tlm ikmUdi * sptikmi 
by a vigorous tribe inhabiting tlte so-ciillctl Hiuital 
Parganas (and adjoining <iistnct« ) along the wi^tern 
frontier of Lower Bengal— of which we have a gt»od 
grammar hy Skrefsrud (1B73). The only <ither 
language of this group the grammar of which \um 
been at all adequately treated is the Mundatri, 
spoken by Mundas, Bhumij, and Larka Kols; 
whilst of others, which are proKahly dttstinal to 
die out before long, we have as yet tmly wtanty 
vocabularies. 

(4) Tibeto-Burman This field has also 

as yet been very imperfectly 8iirvey«{d, mo^t of its 
languages lying either wholly l)eyond the Indian 
frontier, or only just projecting into the British 
t^tory. They share the general agglutinative 
chapter of the only two literaiy languages of this 
family, the Tibetan and Burmese, wldlst In them 
the tone of the voice also pl«^» generally an im- 
portant part in the meaning of words, th<mgh not 
to the same extent as in monoByllabic langus^es* 
Brandreth proposes to arrange those lK>mer^Sm- 
guages in nineteen diJTerent classes^ which Oust re- 
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duces to a few geographical groups — viz. the Nepdl, and Aryan origin, now form many distinct nations, 
Sikkim, Assam, Manipiir-Chittagong, and Trans- no general statement can apply. The acute but 
Himalayan groups — ^the last-named group consisting unwarlike inhabitants of the Gangetic delta are 
of the southern offshoots of the Tibetan branch oi quite unlike the less intellectual but sturdier races 
Tibeto-Burman speech. ^ ^ of the upper basins of the Ganges and the Indus 

A curious cluster of dialects, which seems to be —i.e. the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
independent of any of the four gi*oups of Indian These latter again are dissimilar from the high-bred 
speech hitherto mentioned, is found in the Khasi and chivalrous race of Rajasthan or Rajputana, 
hills, in the province of Assam. There is a good and the hardy though humble Mahratta of the 
Khdsi grammar by Pryse. This language, in Western Ghdts. Still further varieties are found 
which five or six dialects are distinguislied, is of in the half- warlike and partly refined races of the 
the monosyllabic order ; but its exact relationship eastern coast and southern peninsula, mixed up 
has not yet been determined. with races of lesser spirit and culture. The races 

The word Hindu has been used in various who in this generation are believed to have political 
senses. In truth it means all those who pro- aspirations are the Sikhs of the Punjab— the Sikh 
fess the Hindu or Brahmanic faith, which, how- faith being really an offshoot of Hinduism— the 
ever, consists of many sects. This vast community Goorkhas of Nepdl, and the Mahrattas of the 
of over 216 millions of souls is divided into several Western Ghiits ; and perhaps some sections of 
Castes (q.v.), high and low. The high castes are Mohammedans, who might be aided by Arabs im- 
mainly Aryan, the lower castes partly Aryan and migrating from Arabia. The Brahmans everywhere, 
partly Dravidian or aboriginal. A person must be fco whatever nationality they may belong, or what- 
born into the higji castes, and cannot enter them ever language they may speak, have a homogeneous 
by conversion. If ' a person, as for instance an character, imbued with a lofty pride transmitted 
aboriginal, be converted, he can enter the lower through long generations. 

castes only. The sections of Hindu community The Mohammedans of central Asiatic descent 
thus summarised differ not only in nationality and are strict adherents of their faith, and sometimes 
language in different provinces, but in customs and fanatical.' But those who, like the inhabitants of 
dress. Their languages are to be counted by eastern Bengal and of parts of the Punjab, are 
scores. merely Hindus or aborigines made Mohammedans 

The Mohammedan (or, strictly, Muhammedan) byconversion, are of course less orthodox. Their 
population, on the other hand (about 68 millions), religion is a mixture of the doctrines of the Koran 
in all parts of India affect the same customs, and ^th the local idolatry. The Parsees, a mercan- 
generally speak one language — Hindustani or Urdii. tile and educated class, seated at Bombay and 
It is the one chiefly known to Europeans. It is along the west coast of India, are the descendants 
the vernacular in the towns alone, and those, too, of the fugitive fire-worshippers of Persia. See 
of the north-west only. In these provinces, also, Paksees. 

it is the official language. It is, however, hardly The national character cannot be portrayed from 
known to the Mohammedans of eastern Bengal, this congeries of nationalities, yet some character- 
who speak Bengali. Persian and Arabic are more istics can be set forth as generally prevalent : for 
or less known as classical languages to the Moham- the r^per and middle classes, domestic aflection, 
medans of India, but are not spoken. The Ian- munificence, tenacious adherence to custom, venerst- 
guage of the couris of justice is everywhere the tion with awe leading to superstition, love of ex- 
lajmuage of the province. . ternal nature, an inclination for abstract medita- 

The aboriginal hill-tribes have caused trouble on rion, mental acuteness^ and subtlety, litigiousness, 
the Assam frontier at various times, especially those shrewdness of observation ; for the humbler classes, 
on the north-east frontier near Assam. The hill- temperance, patience, docility, charitableness to the 
tribes of the Dravidian race also are in a primi- indigent, endurance, fortitude under disaster, and 
tive state socially. Of these the most important industry, ‘Dharm^'to the Hindu, and ‘Din 'to the 
are the BMls and Gonds, who are found in the Mohammedan, means virtue under a religious sanc- 
Vindhya and Satpura regions, the Khonds and tion. In justice to the women, it must be said that, 
Kols, who inhabit the Eastern Ghdts, and the despite their subjection and seclusion, they have 
Sontals on the hill-country west of Bengal- The shown courageou^ fortitude in times of danger and 
Bhlls were wont to live by plunder, and used charitable munificence when endowed with means, 
to burst out of their jungles, committing many The suttee ‘widow-burning ’evinced supreme resolu- 
outrages ; but in 1825, after various methods of tion. Predatory and pugnacious instincts, heredi- 
subduing them had been unsuccessfully tried by tary in some classes, are partly subdued by the_paa; 
the British government, it was resolved to tempt romana of British rule. 

them into military service, with good results. Politically the leading factor was this, that the 
The Khonds and Kols, driven into the jungles congeries of nationalities, despite community of 
and mountains of Central India by the advance of faith, had no idea of national union or of self- 
the Aryan race from the north-west, have pre- organisation. This rendered them comparatively 
served the grim religion that prevailed in the easy of government by a foreign power possessed 
country before Hinduism w^as heard of. That of governing capacity. There is now a gi'owing 
religion may be briefly characterised as Devil- recognition of nationality, manifested in various 
worship, with efforts to propitiate the malignant ways, of ‘Indians place in the Empire,’ and the 
deities by human sacrifice, principally of children, need for unity. 

Successful efforts have been made by the British Physical Qualities . — -These vary together with 
government to suppress these practices. As a race and climate. The stature is often tall in the 
tribe the Gonds are the strongest ; they adopted north, and short in the south — very much as in 
parts of both Hindu and Mohammedan culture, Europe. Strength does not depend on height, of 
founded a rude dynasty, and signalised their rule course. The Nepdlese are short, so are the Malirat- 
by works of material inmrovement. For more tas ; both are strong. As a rule, strength with 
than a century past they have relapsed into their courage is found more in the north than in the 
pristine condition. It is from among these aborig- south, but least perhaps in the Gangetic delta, 
inal tribes, numbering in all perhaps ten millions, Bengal is the only large province that furnishes no 
that proselytes to Hinduism are obtained. recruits to the army. Physical endurance, the 

NatwncU Character . — To the inhabitants of India, power of making protracted bodily exertion with 
who, although generally a mixed race of Dravidian but scanty sustenance, is perceptible everywhere j 
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in some places it is extraordinary, amd raiely to be 
equalled in any country. An Indian has baldly 
half the strength or nervous force of a Eyopean, 
nerhaps not more than one-third ; his work would 
be in the same proportion. In consequence of this 
and of the cheapness of living, his wages are not 
more than one- sixth of the British rate. A pro- 
position of this sort cannot he stated accurately 
or definitely, hut some such truth as this lies at 
the basis of the political economy of the country. 

Religion. — Hinduism or Brahmanism is the 
religion of the great majority of the People, and 
Mohammedanism comes next. Of the 318,942,480 
inhabitants of India, British and feudatory, m 1921, 
216,734,586 were Hindus, 68,735,233 Mohammedans, 
9,774,611 aboriginal pagans, 11,671,268 Buddhists 
(almost all in Burma), 1,178,596 Jams, 101,7/8 
Parsees (chiefly in Bombay), 21,778 
eluding Indianstates there were in Bengal 25,210,802 
Mohammedans to 20,206,859 Hindus ; in the Pun- 
jab, 11,444,321 to 6,579,260 Hindus and 2,294,207 
Sikhs ; in Bihar and Orissa, 3,690,182 to 28,166,459 
Hindus. The Christians in British India number 
5,027,881, those in Indian states and agencies 
1,726,183. Buddhism at one period prevailed very 
generally throughout India ; it is now practically 
confined to Bengal, Sikkim, and Burma. See 
Buddhism, Jains, Mohammed, Paesees, Sikhs. 

Hinduism.— first to he considered is that 
variety of creeds which is derived from Brahmanic 
sources, and known as the Hindu religion, or 
Hinduism. The following summary of the origin 
and development of Hinduism is from Goldstiicker’s 
{Literary Bemains, 1879), originally written 
for the first edition of this work. 

Hinduism may be divided into three periods, the 
Yedic, Epic, and Pur§.nic, as our knowledge of the 
first is derived from the sacred books called the 


Veda, of the second from the epic poems the Bdmd- 
yana and the Mahdhhdrata, of the third from 
the mythological works known under the name oi 
Burdnm and Tantras. Writers on this subject 
have marked the beginnings of certain divisions of 
Vedic works with 1200, 1000, 800, and 600 years 
B.C. The question of Hindu chronology wdli be 
more particularly considered in the article Veda. 
Probably the latest writings of the Vedic class are 
not more recent than the 2d century B.c. Uncer- 
tainty hangs over the period at which the two 
great epic poems were composed, although there 
IS reason to surmise that the lower limits of that 
period are not far from the beginning of the 
Christian era. The Purdnic period, on the other 
hand, all scholars are agreed to regard as corre- 
sponding with part of our medieval history. 

The Vedas.-^t the Big-Veda — the oldest of the 
Vedas, and probably the oldest literary document 
in existence — coincided with the beginning of 
Hindu civilisation, the popular creed of the 
Hindus, as depicted in some of its hymns, would 
reveal the original creed not only of this nation, 
but also of humanity itself. The Hindus, as de- 
picted in these hymns, are far advanced beyond the 
starting-point of human society. Indeed they may 
be ranked among these communities already ex- 
perienced in arts, defending their homes and pro- 
perty in Organised warfare, acquainted even with 
many vices which only occur in an advanced con- 
dition of ai*tificial life (see Veda). Yet the ideas 
expressed in the greatest number of the Eig-Veda 
hymns are neRher emanating from an artificial 
imagmation nor largely affected by philosophy. 
The Hindu of these hymns is engrossed by the 
might of the elements. The powers which turn his 
into piods subjection are: Agni, the fiire of 
the sun and lightning ; Indra, the bright, cloud- 
less fimament; the Maruts, or winds; Sikya, the 
sun ; Ushas, the dawn ; and nature in general. Rq 


invokes them, not as representatives of a suixirior 
being, before whom the human soul professes its 
humility, but because he wants their assistance 
against enemies — because ho wishes to obtain, from 
them rain, food, cattle, health, and other worldly 
goods. He seeks tliem, not for his .spiritual, but for 
his material w^elfare. Sin an<l evil,^ indee<l, are often 
adverted to, and the gods (in) praiscxl bet‘aus<‘ th<‘y 
destroy sinners and evildoers. But these word's 
are not to he associated with our notions of wrong. 
A sinner, in the.se liynins, is a man wlio fails to 
address praises to thos(^ elemental ^leities, or to 

f ratify them with the oblatiotis they reeeiv<j at the 
ands of the believer, is the bxs the robber, 
the demon — ^in short, the borderer infesting tlio 
territory of the ‘pious’ man, who, in his turn, 
injures and kills the other. On tlie who!<% these 
hymns, so far from reflecting unfav(mrably on the 
internal condition of the Himhi eojnmunity, seem, 
on the contrary, to bespeak the union aiul brother- 
hood which existed among its huuuImu’s. 

The umrship of the elementary heings was origin- 
ally simple and harmless. .Most of tlic^ Kig-\'<!da 
hymns mention but <me sort <»f (fllering made to 
these gods. It consists of the the Hoiua 

(q.v.) or moon-plant, which, e.\:pre.ssod an<I fer- 
mented, was au^ exliilaratiim and irutbrialing 
beverage. There is a <dass of hymns, howev<*r, to 
be found in the Rig- Veda in which tlio instinctive 
utterance of feeling makes rornn for th<* languagt^ 
of speculation ; and tint mysteries of nature Isj- 
ing more keenly felt, the circle of hfdngs whitdi 
overawe the popular mind hecoim^H tmlargetL 'rims, 
the objects t)y which Indra, Agiu, and the t)ther 
deities are propitiatosl, become gmls thems(dvesj 
Soma is invoked as the bestower of all worldly 
boons. The animal saenflee is mided to tin* original 
rites ; and the horse of the sacnlice especially is 
invoked by the worshipper. 

Mystical language then shows that religion 
vras endeavouring to jametrate into the mysterhw 
of creation. This longing is expressed in olheu* 
hymns, which mark tlu», beginning tin* phifo- 
sopMcal creed of the Vedic petimi The following 
extract will illustrate tin* nature of this third 
class of hymns, as they (KTur in tlm ffld<rst 
Veda; ‘Then there wiis no entity or mm entity; 
no ivorld, or sky, or aught alw»ve it ; nor watf^r 
deep or dangerous. Death was not, nor was there, 
immortality, nor distinction of ilay or night. Bui 
That breathed without atllathm, slngb: with iier 
who is within him. Other than he, nothing 
existed which since has . Who knows 

exactly, and who shall in this w'orhl tlecdans wheuct* 
and why this creation took place? Tht^ gotls arc 
subsequent to the prodmaion of this worhl ; tluui 
who can know whence it proce«‘detl, or whenae thiH 
varied w’orld arose, or whether it uphold itself or 
not? He who in the highest i«iav«5U in the ruler of 
this universe, does incUunl know ; hut imt anotlier 
one can possess this knowledge.’ 

As soon as the nroblmn implied hy pa^Magi^J^;, 
like these was raised, Hinduimn munt liavc ccawnl 
to be the pure w'omhip of the elcmimtary powers. 
Henceforward, therefore, we mn* it struggling to 
reconcile the latter with the idea one HUpnmm 
being. The first of these eflortw is shown in that 
portion of the Vedas called BrAiminnHi the Mctwmd 
in the writings tenned UpafmhwL in the Bnth^ 
mma$ the mystical allegories wm risduced Ui a 
systematic form. Epithets given hy the Kig- 
Veda poets to the elementSry gmfs are spun 
out into legends. A ponderous ntual, founded 
on those legends, is brought into a system which 
requires a class of priests. However much this 
ritual betrays the gnulual development of the in* 
stitution of castes ( unknown to the hymns of the 
1 Eig-Veda), there are still two features in them 
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which mark a progress ©f the religions mind of 
the ancient Hindus. While the poets of the Eig- 
Veda are chiefly concerned in glorifying the visible 
manifestations of the elementary gods, in the 
Brdhmanas their ethical ^alities are put forward 
for imitatioif and praise. Truth and untruth, right 
and wrong — in the moral sense which these words 
imply — are often emphasised in the description of 
the battles fought between gods and demons. A 
second feature is the tendency in these Brdhmanas 
to determine the rank of the gods, and to give 
prominence to one mecial god amongst the rest ; 
Avhereas in the_ old Vedic poetry, though there may 
be a predilection to bestow more praise on some 
gods than on others, yet there is no intention to 
raise any of them to a supreme rank. Thus, in 
some Brahmanas Indra, the god of the firma- 
ment, is endowed with the dignity of a ruler of 
the gods ; in others the sun receives the attributes 
of superiority. 

The _ Upanishads, — ^An answer to the question 
regarding the Almighty is attempted oy the 
‘mysterious doctrine,^ as laid down in the writ- 
ings known under the name of Upanishads, Their 
object is to explain, not only the process of crea- 
tion, but also the nature of a supreme being, and 
its relation to the human soul. In the Upanishads 
the deities of the Vedic hymns become symbols to 
assist the mind in an attempt to understand the 
true nature of one absolute entity, and the manner 
in which it manifests itself in its worldly form. 
The human soul itself is of the same nature as 
this supreme or great soul : its ultimate destina- 
tion is that of becoming reunited wdth the supreme 
soul, and the means of attaining that end as not 
the performance of sacrificial rites, but the com- 
prehension of its own self and of the great soul. 
Thus the Upanishads became the basis of a com- 
paratively enlightened faith. They contain the 
germs whence the three great systems of Hindu 
philosophy arose. They advance sufficiently far to 
express belief in a supreme being, but acknowledge 
the inability of the human mind to comprehend 
its essence. See Veda. 

The Epics and the Philosophy, — The Epic period 
of Hinduism is marked by a development of the 
two creeds, the general features of which have 
now been traced in the Vedic writings. The popu- 
lar creed strives to find a centre round which to 
group its imaginary gods, whereas the philosophical 
creea finds its expression in the groundw’-orks of the 
Sdnkhya^ Nydya, and Veddnta systems of philo- 
sophy. In the former we find two gods in par- 
ticular who are risiim to the highest rank, Vislmu 
and Siva ; for as to Brahmd (the masculine form of 
Brahman), though he was looked upon now and 
then as superior to both, he gradually dis^pears, 
and becomes merged into the philosophical Brahma 
(the neuter form of the same word), w^hich is a 
further evolution of the great soul of the Ujpani- 
shads. In the epos Bdnidyanay the superionty of 
Vishnu is admitted without dispute ; in the great 
epos, the Mahdhhdrata, however — which, unlike the 
former epos, is the product of successive ages— there . 
is an apparent rivalry between the claims of Vishnu 
and Siva to occupy the highest rank in the pantheon. 
Already there is a predilection during this Epic 
period for the supremacy of Vishnu ; and the policy 
of incorporating rather than combating antagonistic 
creeds led more to a quiet admission than to a 
warm support of Siva’s claims to the highest rank. 
One remarkable myth illustrates the altered posi- 
tion of the gods during the Epic period. In the 
Vedic hymns the immortality of the gods is never 
matter of doubt. The offerings they receive may add 
to their comfort and strength, but are not indispens- 
able for their existence. It is, on the contrary, the 
pious sacrificer himself who, through his offerings, 
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secures to himself long life and immortality after- 
wards. And the same notion prevails throughout 
the oldest Brdhmanas. It is only in the latest work 
of this class, and more especially in the Epic poems, 
that we find the inferior gods as mortal in the 
beginning, and as becoming immortal through 
exterior agency. In the S'atapatha-Brdhmana 
the juice of the Soma plant, offered by the wor- 
shipper, or at another time clarified butter, or even 
animal sacrifices, impart to them this immortality. 
At the Epic period Vishnu teaches them how to 
obtain the Amrita, or beverage of immortality, 
without which they would go to destruction. 

The philosophical creed of this period develops 
the notion that the union of the individual soul 
wdth the supreme spirit may be aided by penances, 
such as peculiar modes of breathing, particular 
ostures, protracted fasting, and the like ; in short, 
y those practices which are systematised by the 
Yoga doctrine. The most remarkable Epic work 
which inculcates this doctrine is the celebrated 
poem Bhagavadgitd, which S'ankara, the great 
philosopher, declared to be founded on the 
Yoga belief. The doctrine of the reunion of the 
individual soul with the supreme soul was neces- 
sarily founded on the assumption that the former 
must have become free from all guilt affecting its^^ 
purity before it can be remerged into the source 
whence it proceeded. And, since one human life is 
apparently too short for enabling the soul to attain 
thereto, the Hindu mind concluded that the soul, 
after the death of its temporary owner, had to be 
born again, in order to complete the work it had 
left undone in its previous existence. This is the 
Hindu doctrine of metempsychosis. The beginning 
of this doctrine may be discovered in some of the 
oldest Upanishads, but its fantastical development 
belongs to the Epic time. 

The Purdnas and the Tantras. — The Pur&nic 
period of Hinduism is that of its decline, so far as 
the popular creed is concerned. Its pantheon is 
nominally the same as that of the Epic period. 
Brahmd, Vishnu, and Siva remain still at the head 
of its imaginary gods. But whereas the Epic time 
is generally characterised by a friendly harmony 
between the higher occupants of the divine spheres, 
the Purdnic period shows discord and destruction of 
the original ideas whence the Epic gods arose. 
Brahmd is withdrawn from the popular adoration, 
leaving Vishnu and Siva to fight their battles in 
the minds of their worshippers for the highest rank. 
The divine element which still distinguishes these 
gods in the Rdmdyana and Mahdhhdrata is now 
more and more mixed up with worldly concerns 
and intersected with historical events, disfigured in 
their turn to suit individual interests. Of the ideas 
implied by the Vedic rites scarcely a trace is visible 
in the Purdnas and Tantras, which are the text- 
books of this creed. Some Purdnas, it is true 
— e.g. the Bhdgavata — make in some sense an ex- 
ception to this aberration from original Hinduism ; 
but they are a compromise between the popular 
creed and the Vedanta creed, which latter remains 
the faith of the educated and intelligent. They do 
not affect the worship of the masses as practised by 
the various sects, wether harmless, as with the 
worshippers of Vishnu, or offensive, as with the 
adorers of Siva and his wife Hiirga. It is this 
popular creed which, with farther deteriorations 
caused by the lapse of centuries, is still the main 
religion of the masses in India. See PuKdNA and 
Sanskeit. 

The philosophical creed of this period, which is 
still preserved by the educated classes, is derived 
from the Veddnta philosophy. It is based on the 
belief of one supreme being, who is invested with 
all the perfection conceivable by the human mind. 
But the nature of that being is declared to be 
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beyond the reach of thought, as not possessing any 
of the qualities by which the human mind is able 
to comprehend intellectual or material entity. See 

VEDANTA. . 1 r 

The sects which arose during the third period of 
Hinduism suppose that their worship k counten- 
anced by the V edas ; but its real origin is derived 
from the Fwrdnas and Tantrcts. There are three 
chief divisions of these sects — the adorers of yishnu 
( Vaishnavas), of Siva (Saivas), and of the wives or 
female energies of these gods (Sdktas). For the 
philosophy, literature, &c., see Sanskrit. 

The Fopular Faith . — This must be noted ^ as it 
is seen among the Hindus to-day. The triad of 
Brahma the creator, Vishnu the preserver, and 
Siva the destiroyer is still remembered. One of 
them (Brahma) has lapsed into an abstraction, 
and practical adoration is divided between the 
other two.* The Sivaites are chiefly, but not 
entirely, in the north; the Vishnuites in the 
south. The Sivaite worship is chiefly attracted 
by the wife of Siva, under various names— Kali, 
Diirga, Parbati, and so forth. Vishnu, again, is 
almost lost in the worship paid to his two incar- 
nations (avatars), Rama and Krishna. Lesser 
divinities, such as Hanuman, the ‘ monkey -god,* 
,and (xanesh, the ‘ elephant-god,’ are also honoured. 
The sanctity of the Ganges (Ganga) remains, and 
when the river is lost in the delta that sanctity is 
to some extent continued to the Hooghly, flowing 
past Calcutta. The Nerbudda also is sacred. The 
ling or phallus is still an emblem, and gives ite 
name to the Lingayet sect in the Deccan. It is 
hard to gauge the thoughts of Hindus regarding 
a future state. They think of a heaven (Swarga) 
and a hell ; also of giant demons (Rakshas ). From 
their demeanour in the presence of certain death 
it may be inferred that they expect absorption into 
the divine essence or entity, through the inter- 
vention of the god or gods they have worshipped. 
It is hard to measure the extent to which this 
faith may have been weakened by the western 
education of to-day in the minds of the rising 
generation. The undermining is, however, ex- 
tensive. Still, in the upper class there are many 
who cling to Brahmanic orthodoxy, and with the 
mass of the people the adoration at the temples, 
the floral and votive offerings, the ceremonies, the 
festivals, the pilgrimages, are all maintained. The 
rule of life is still comprehended in the term 
Dharm, which includes religious fidelity and moral 
virtue. 

The Caste System, which is a potent factor in the 
national life, does not appear to have been a part 
of the Vedic religion originally. But it arose 
subsequently with a religious sanction which is 
still maintained. The Brahman caste, including 
the priests, is held to have something divine in it. 
Most of the several millions of Brahmans follow 
secular employment; but even the humblest of 
them is hedged round by a certain sort of sacred- 
ness. This caste, together with the Kshatri or 
warrior caste, and the Vaisya or trader caste (in- 
cluding the subdivision of Kayasths or writers), are 
held to be twice-born (dwija). This character 
does not attach to the Siidra caste, which includes 
the m^ses. The restrictions in respect of food 
and drink (water) in the caste system are most 
sev^ and narrow. Caste is lost from any of the 
infringements that are inevitable in foreign inter- 
course.^ But restoration to caste, though often 
expensive, is suflflciently facile. Within each caste 
P®9Pl® there are subdivisions 
inhnitely numerous, which as a whole have been 
reckoned at several thousands. See Caste, 

The Brahmos , — ^But a new religion is ariring 
among the Hindus educated after the western 
manner ; this may be termed Brahmoism or 


theism. Their community is termed the- Brahma 
Saniaj (q.v.). These theistic reformers look 
primarily to the Vedas, but refer also to the 
Christian Bible, eschewing caste and almo.st every- 
thing Brahmanic. This intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual movement may have infinite development 
under the national education now established, and 
is to be reckoned among the phenomena of the 
country. Even more important politically and 
socially has been the Arya-Samaj (q.v.), a re- 
formed and theistic Hinduism, professedly based 
on the Vedas, and not on any Christian or alien 
doctrine or authority. 

The Sikhs.— Their faith, though not quite what 
it w^as in the preceding generation, is still a 
living power. In the Punjab and the protected 
Sikh states it really was a sort of reformation, 
and a moral system engrafted on Brahmanism. 
Otherwise it recognises all, or nearly all, the Brah- 
manic tenets, caste included. Its sacred book, the 
Granth, is well known. Its^ spiritual teachers 
( Gurus ) have a status irrespective of the Brahman 
priesthood, and it has religious orders endowed 
with fighting qualities. A man is not born into 
its system, but is initiated- Practically the 
initiated ones are all Hindus, who thus become 
Sikbs or disciples. There are two modes of 
initiation, something like baptism : the first, that 
of the foot, practised by the founder, Baba 
Ndnak ; the second, that of the sword, as iiraotised 
by Govind Sing, the warlike propagator. The 
former has more of a religious character, the second 
is more militant. The popularity of the latter cul- 
minated in the palmy clays of the Sikh kingdom, 
when the temple of initiation at Amritsar, near 
Lahore, was daily crowded. 

Buddhism is now for the people only a nmiitda 
umbra; probably the words ‘buddh/ a« abstract 
wisdom, and ‘nirvflna,^ as a haven of celestial 
quiescence, are remembered. In the Eastena Hima- 
layas, Sikkim, and Bhutan it is really Lamaism 
(q.v.), or the medieval corruption of Buddhism, 
of which the headquarters are at Lhasa, in Tibet, 
with the Dalai Lama and the incarnations. The 
representations of Buddha or Gautama have the 
aspect of ineffable repose which Bud<lhism has 
everywhere exhibited. The caste system does not 
exist, but the monastic order is all-i>owerful. In 
Burma the faith is still mainly that which was 
settled at the last great council of Asoka, in 
northern India, before tlie Christian era. Here 
also caste is not acknowledged ; but the priestly 
and monastic orders, though they cannot airogate 
a status like Brahmans, are very iniiuential 

Jainism is believed to have originally sprung 
from the same school of speculative thought as 
Buddhism. It has sacred books and saints of its 
own, in a long line or series, and it promises a 
future quiescence hardly distinguishable from 
annihilation. It has an excessive tenderness for 
animal life. It recognises caste. Its adherents 
are largely found in the banking and mercantile 
classes. 

Mohammedanism.-~l!hhB is, in many parts of the 
country, strict and exactly preserved, and *dm,^ 
or orthodo:^, is still a word to conjure with. The 
two sects, Sunnis and Shialis, exist in this as in 
other countries; the dynasties have l>een mostly 
Sunni, and the people chiefly belong to that sect, 
but the Shiahs have always been numerous at 
Lucknow. In eastern Bengal, however, the faith 
is much modified and debased, and tlus remark 
^plies to nearly half of the Moslem population. 
The ramifications of the fa4iatical Wahabi sect in 
Arabia have sjpread to the Indian empire, thereby 
causing occasionally political trouble. 

The rarsees preserve the Zoroaetriatt faith and 
practice— the fire-worship, and so forth. Their 
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■‘towers of silence,’ inside of which the dead are 
■deposited, are conspicnous oh j ects. There are traces 
■still in India of the old worship of trees— the Bo, 
the tulsi, and others, and of the serpent (Naga). 
The aboriginal cult consists of veneration for the 
great spirit and for malignant powers, including 
smallpox, and even the tiger, with worship of 
stocks and stones. 

Religious Endowments . — The several religions 
have from time immemorial received endowments 
from the native dynasties, which endowments 
are in part maintained under British rule. The 
value of these endowments consisted in the aliena- 
tion of the land revenue in favour of religious 
institutions as grantees. The government has 
severed itself from any share in the management 
of these institutions, but it regards the landed 
. -endowments as property, and has maintained 
them after due investigation of tenure, title, and 
the like. 

Christianity . — The traditions of St Thomas (q.v.) 
the Apostle survive in the south, where also a Syrian 
'Church was planted in the early centuries after 
-Christ. In the 5th century Nestorianism came 
from Babylon, and still survives. In the 16th 
rcentury Roman Catholic missions arrived from 
Portugal, and soon afterwards came the famous 
St Francis Xavier (q.v.) with the Jesuits. The 
Jesuit missions had great success on both sides of 
the Peninsula in a certain way, but their ministers 
were somewhat orientalised. Just two centuries 
later— i.e. at the middle of the 18th century— the 
Society of Jesus was broken up in Europe, and the 
south-Indian missions languiriied in consequence. 
Early in the 19th century the society was re- 
established, and ere long its missions were resus- 
•citated. * 

The Danish settlement on the south-east coast 
at Tranquebar saw the first Protestant mission, 
■which was LutheraUj under Ziegenbalg, in 1705. He 
■was followed by Schwartz (1750) in the Peninsula. 
Towards the end of the century the Baptist mission 
was set up at the then Danish settlement at 
'.Serampore. In the early years of the 19th century 
Henry Martyn, the Church of England chaplain, 
began to work as a missionary. The bishopric 
•of Calcutta was established in 1814, and then 
followed the operations of the two great associa- 
tions of the Church of England — ^the Church 
Missionary Society and the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel. The Church of Scotland 
began its missions in 1830, the Free Church after 
1843. Next came the Wesleyan and Baptist mis- 
sions (British and American), the Basel, the 
London Missionary Society, the United Presby- 
terian. In 1835-37 the bishoprics of Madras and 
Bombay were established, the Bishop of Calcutta 
becoming Metropolitan ; and now there are bishops 
for the Punjab and Sind, for the United Provinces 
•of Agra and Oiidh, for the Central Provinces, and 
for Burma, besides five missionary bishops for the 
Peninsula. There is no state church established 
'by law in India, though in a sense the Church 
-of England is the church of the government. 
Presbyterian chaplains are also provided at certain 
centres, and in many places are ministers of other 
denominations. Roman Catholic priests are minis- 
tering everywhere, and many of them are salaried 
by the government as ministers to the European 
-soldiers of their faith. Besides these there are 
the European ordained missionaries — many liun- 
■•dreds of all denominations — and under these a 
fast-growing native ministry. 

The following was the distribution of the 
Christian population, by race, in India in 1921 : 
European, 175,737 ; Anglo-Indian, 113,041 ; Indian, 
4,464,396— total, 4,753,174. More than one-third 
i-of the total are in the Indlah^tates. The folio wing 


is according to denomination at the census of 
1921 : Church of England, 533,180 ; Presbyte- 
rians, 254,838 ; other Protestants, 1,180,313 ; Roman 
Catholics, 1,823,079; Syrians, 791,556; all others, 
170,208 -total, 4,753,174. 

The missionaries have now, for more than a 
century, worked with pastoral devotion, literary 
labour, and educationalefiiciency, in Western as well 
as Eastern knowledge. They have studied religions, 
translated the Scriptures into the principal lan- 
guages, issued numerous works on Christian teach- 
ing, supervised schools, founded colleges, managed 
the cure of congregations. They have long con- 
stituted a moral force in the country, with bene- 
ficial effect, socially and politically. The increase 
in the number of native Christians has been pro- 
portionally great. 

Social Customs. — Four-fifths of the population 
are affected largely by the caste system already 
described as being partly at least connected with 
the popular religion. A religious sanction in 
some degree attaches to infant marriage, or child 
marriage, with all classes ; also to the seclusion of 
women, and to the prohibition against re-marriage 
of widows, with the upper and middle classes. In 
practice the women of the masses are not secluded, 
W, on the contrary, appear everywhere, and work 
out of doors ; they re-marry, too, if in widowhood. 
The burning of -widows ( suttee or sati) on the funeral 
pyres of their husbands has long been suppressed 
by the criminal law under British rule.^ Polyandry 
is found only among a few of the aboriginal tribes. 
Polygamy is sanctioned, but not enjoined ; it is, of 
course, confined to those who can afford to maintain 
more than one wife. Here, again, in practice the 
masses of the people are monogamist. In all classes 
the marriage expenses, arising chiefly from the offer- 
ings made to the priesthood, are so excessive as 
frequently to cause embarrassment to families. 
Many of the social customs above indicated are 
regretted and deprecated by native reformers as 
being injurious to the national progress,, and 
benevolent efforts for reformation are made. The 
laws of inheritance, dower and divorce, women’s 
property, adoption, partition, and other social 
matters are held to have a qnasi-religious sanction. 
They are generally observed in the courts of justice 
under British rule, both for Hindus and Moham- 
medans. Three criminal practices have been 
severely dealt with by the British government : 
female infanticide, arising from the presumed 
exigencies of caste ; the murderous and treacherous 
Thuggee connected with the goddess of destruc- 
tion ; and the Meriah or human sacrifices by some 
of the hill-trihes. 

The Village System. — This is a factor in the rural 
life of the Hindus, and from them has been adopted 
by the Mohammedans. A village does not merely 
mean a collection of houses, but corresponds to a 
township or a parish. It is an area of some hun- 
dreds or thousands of acres of land, according to 
circumstances, and is under the administration of 
hereditary functionaries, the principal of whom is 
the potail (head-inhabitant), a small local magis- 
trate, who superintends the affairs of the com- 
munity, settles disputes, attends to the rural police 
and the collection of taxes. Among the other 
functiotoaries may be mentioned the accountant and 
notary [kumum or paiwari)^ who keeps a* register 
of the produce and the names of the proprietors, 
and draws up all deeds of ^ale, transfer, &c. ; the 
Brahman, or village priest ; the schoolmaster ; and 
the watchman. Besides these almost every village 
has its astrologer, smith, carpenter, potter, barber, 
and bard, aU of whom are rewarded out of the 
produce of the village-lands. ‘Undp this simple 
, form of municipal government the inhabitants of 
I the country have lived from time immemorial 
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The boundaries of the village have been but seldom 
altered ; and though the villages themselves have 
been sometimes altered, and even desolated by war, 
famine, and disease, the same name, the same 
limits, and even the same families, have continued 
for ages. The inhabitants give themselves no 
trouble about the breaking up and division of 
Idngdoms ; while the village remains entire they 
care not to what power it is transferred, or to what 
sovereign it devolves ; its internal economy remains 
unchanged ; the potail is still the head-inhabitant, 
and still acts as the petty magistrate.* 

Costume. — This is in these numerous nationalities 
characterised universally by the ease, lightness, and 
looseness common in the East and suitable to the 
hot climate. But it varies in the many provinces, 
and, indeed, with every nationality. The turban 
(pagri) has every sort of dimension, from minute 
neatness to turgid massiveness. The waistband 
(dhoti) extends often below the knee, in which case 
there is no trouser. Jackets in many styles are 
common. The women’s dress in many respects 
resembles that of the men. The petticoat is not 
universal. The head-dress is often extended, so as 
to hang gracefully down the back. The shoe is 
not always worn ; indeed, the humbler classes are 
generally barefooted. With them the blanket 
is often a plaid. The black colours of Europe 
are seldom seen, but indigo blue is common. 
Otherwise white, set off by gay margins, and rich 
scarfs and shawls, is the prevailing colour. As a 
whole the national dress is picturesque, and a holi- 
day crowd has the appearance of a flower-garden. 

Architecture. — ^This is not generally remarkable 
in the humbler dwellings. In the Gangetic delta 
the materials are bamboo and thatch, and the cot- 
tages, being covered with creepers, are picturesque. 
In the north both walls and roofs are of indurated 
earth, ^le effect being utterly plain. In the south 
wood and brick are used. The street architecture 
in the cities and towns is diversified in a manner 
conducing to pictorial effect. The Europeans have 
not invented any style for their buildings, except 
at Calcutta, where the private houses have a stately 
architecture suited to the climate. Othei*wise for 
their churches they have adopted the Gothic style, 
and for their civil structures the leading styles of 
Europe, with certainly a noble, even magnificent 
efifeet at Calcutta and Bombay. At Madras, in 
Rajputana, and elsewhere, they have used adapta- 
tions of the old oriental styles. 

The indigenous styles of architecture for many 
centuries have been the chief ornaments of the 
land. Their study has been greatly elucidated by 
the Archaeological Survey. They oegin with the 
Buddhist era ; for the preceding or Vedic era there 
are no remains. The best authority regarding 
them is Eergusson, from whose works the following 
classification is taken. It must suffice to note the 
salient points only. ^ 

The Mindu Styles.^ln the Buddhist architecture 
the characteristic features are, first, the Tope (a cor- 
ruption of Stupa, or ‘ monumental mound*), encased 
Avith masonry, having a superstmcture at the top, 
and corridors round the base, with four entrances 
marked by gateways, often of great beauty; 
secondly, the Lat or pillar, generally monumental ; 
th€| Chaitya or hall of Avorship ; the Vihara, or 
monastery, with cells for the monks. The two last 
named are often rock-cut, and thus have an extra- 
ordinpy interest. One tower only, that of Bu-ddh 
Gya in Behar, has been found, and it is one of 
the noblest dimensions. Almost all parts of the 
architecture are adorned with bold yet graceful 
carvings of men and women, and of animals. In 
some of the rock-out chambers or cave- temples are 
remains of frescoes immensely valuaUe to the 
student. 


The only living architecture of Buddhism is in 
the Eastern Himalayas, in Sikkim. Tliere the 
figures of Buddha are beautifully executed in terra- 
cotta ; and the monasteries are protected from the 
snoAv by umbrella-shaped roofs. In Nepdl there 
is one tapering pagoda in the Burmese style. In 
Burma the circular dagobas have been developecl 
into the exquisitely-tapering ])agodas, Avith gilded 
surface, and the masonry is set off by -w^ood-carv- 
ing of the most elaborate description. 

In the Jaina architecture the original character- 
istics Avere somewhat similai* — Jaitiisni an<l Buddh- 
ism being cognate faiths. But simplicity begins 
to be lost in ornament. Extensive remains are 
discovered on hill-tops far removed from one 
another — Parasnatli in Bengal, Abu in Rajputana, 
Sati-anj in KathiaAvar. There is a disposition to 
congregate small temples in great number on hill-, 
tops, so as to form, as it were, cities of the gods. 
The general effect of these, however, is not pictur- 
esque. The large towers become rounded and 
ribbed, with a circular addition something like a 
rose on the apex, surmounted by a fiuial, so that 
the general effect is not unlike a spire. Arches 
and domes become prominent featunjs. Elaborate 
oimamentation is introduced into the stone 
masonry. Pillars and lessor towers of gr<^at beauty 
are erected. 

The styles Avhich follow are lustori<‘.ally Brah- 
manic. In the Himalayas there arf^ two styles : 
one in Kashmir, Avith Hindu affinities, but with 
greater simplicity of outline and of detail in gray 
limestone ; the other in NepiU, Avith (Jliineso and 
Burmese affinities, the most striking examples being 
those of temples built in stories, with sloping roofs, 
copper-gilt, and projecting eavf^s ; the walls Ixdng 
often of enamelled brickwork, and the woo< I -carving 
veij rich. 

The Dravidian style pr(»vails in the soutliern 
peninsula, where the Tamil language is spoken. It 
IS called after the old DravhUan race, which has 
still a distinctive existence in this region. The 
toAvers of the temples lose the rournhwl and spiral 
forms, and become nearly pyrami<lal, I'lie temple 
enclosure.s have vast gateways (gopuras) of com- 
paratively s(iuare shape, though narr(wc<i tovvar<ls 
the top. The surface ornamentation, though very 
fine in some respects, is on the wliole grtitcstpiely 
profuse. At some points, however, tUe redstone 
sculptured figures are superb. (Jranite is largely 
employed in this style, also the exquisite stucco 
obtained from shell-lime. The styles heretofore 
mentioned were devoted almost entirely to reli- 
gions purposes. But this Dravidian style m adapted 
to civil uses, and appears in stately palaces, public 
offices, pavilions, elephant-stables, and so forth. 
This has been ascribed to the influence of Moham- 
medan example. The arch becomes prominent; 
and at Madura especially tliere is an arched hall 
of real magnificence. 

The Chalukyan style is named after a Himln 
dynasty that reigned in the central Deccan. It is 
found originally in that region, but extended to 
Mysore, where its noblest works were arrested in 
their constmetion by the Moliammedan invasion. 
Its materials are often of volcanic and granitic 
stone. The pyramidal shape prevails, and the 
patient elaboration of surface-oniament excites 
wonder ; but in the general outline stiffness and 
solidity prevail over gracefulness. 

The indo- Aryan or Brahmanic style is more 
widely spread than any of the others, extending 
as it does throughout the northern and central 
regions. Its examples are varied; many are too 
small to be effective or significant, but some, such 
as the group near Jaganath, in Orissa, and that at 
Brindaban, on the Jumna, are of the grandest type. 
Artistically the Orissa examples are perhaps the 
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best in the whole country. The forms are influ- 
enced by Mohammedan example. The rounde'd 
and coroneted tower already mentioned in the 
Jaina style is found to perfection here. In 
northern India it is called the Shiwdla. ^ This 
style is adapted not merely to temples, but 
to cenotaphs for the repose of ashes after crema- 
tion, to palaces and summer-houses, to fortresses, 
to the dams of artificial lakes, to travellers’ rest- 
houses, to wells, and to the spacious reservoirs 
that are famous under the name of Baoli. The 
domes and lesser cupolas become frequent. The 
balconies and windows are much to be admired. 
One palatial summer-house at Deeg, in Baj- 
putana, is one of the most beautiful buildings of 
its kind in the world. The modern Hindu work 
chiefly belongs to this style, and is still going on. 
In general terms, observation of nature, aspira- 
tion for beauty, and artistic feeling have charac- 
terised the Hindus — ^whether Buddhist or Jain or 
Brahmanic— and imparted to their architectural 
achievements an art-culture rarely surpassed by 
any nationality. 

Th^ l7idO‘Saracenic Style , — This may be divided 
into two parts, the Pathan and the Mo^l. It 
begins with the 11th century, and ends with the 15th. 
The early Pathan style, whether in stone, as at 
Ahmedabad, near the west coast, or in brick, as at 
Gaur, in Bengal, far eastwards, consists, with one 
notable exception, of the Hindu architecture already 
described, but adapted for a simple worship, and 
modified with a certain breadth of conception to 
which the Hindus never attained. The exception 
is this, that sculpture of the human form is ex- 
cluded, as being idolatrous. The later Pathan 
style was based on northern models. Plainness 
and grandeur are its characteristics, both in the 
northern and the central regions. The dome, the 
arch, the minaret nobly developed? indeed, 
the dome at Bijapur, in the Deccan, is the 
grandest object of its kind in the world, and is 
equally remarkable for structural skill. 

^he Mogul style began with Akbar the Great 
in the I4th century. At first it appeared in 
a somewhat Hinduised form, because the Moslem 
princes married Hindu princesses. But it soon 
became purified from a Moslem point of view, 
and resumed the severe simplicity and grandeur of 
the later Pathan style, superadding thereto a grace 
and dignity never surpassed in human art. At 
first the materials were red sandstone and marble 
intermixed. But by degrees marble was used more 
and more, till the culminating example of this style, 
the Taj Mahal at Agra, was encased entirely with 
this material, inlaid Avith precious and parti- 
coloured stones (see illustration at Agra). After 
this the Pearl mosque (marble) at Agra and the 
palace fortresses at Agra and Delhi, and the Jama 
mosques at Delhi and Lahore (Punjab) are the 
most renowned examples. 

The Indo-Saracenic style is applied largely to 
tombs, it being the practice of the sovereign to 
erect his tomb in his own lifetime. Besides this 
class and the other classes of structure, it was 
largely applied to caravanserais and to educational 
institutions (Madrascis), In all its later stage, 
it was marked by surface decoration in coloured 
enamel on earthen material, with hues of which 
the brilliancy and quality cannot be imitated in 
modern times. After the break-up of the Mogul 
empire, a debased modification of the style was in- 
troduced at Lucknow. Sigh as Avas the art cul- 
ture in the architecture of the Hindu predecessors, 
it was even surpassed by the Moslem successors. 

III. Government and Military Defence. 

The Since Queen Victoria was pro- 

claimed Empress in 1877, India is am empire, includ- 


ing the British territories and the Indian states, 
or, in other words, the Indian allies, feudatories, 
and vassals of the said empire from the Tibetan 
and Tatar watershed of the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. It includes, too, every acre AAuthin their 
geographical limits, Avithout any exception, save 
the comparatively small settlements belonging to 
France and Portugal. The empire is under one 
supreme authority in India — viz. the Governor- 
general (popularly ‘Viceroy ’) in Council. It may 
be divided into two categories — the British terri- 
tories, comprising about three-fifths of the total 
area, and nearly four-fifths of the total population ; 
and the native states. It will be convenient to 
di^ose of the latter first. 

The Indimi States ,— relations betAveen these 
and the British government are regulated by 
treaties in full detail. These treaties have been 
published in many volumes, and form a record of 
the utmost value to the student of modem India. 
Some states do not ordinarily appear in the 
official tables, though they form an integi*al part of 
the empire and are in communication with British 
political agents. In their internal affairs they are 
uncontrolled. These are the important Himalayan 
state of Nepd.1, and the lesser states of Sikkim and 
Bliutan. Tlie native states which appear in the 
official tables occupy more than a third of the 
area of the Indian empire, and contain more than 
one-fifth of its entire population. They are, thus 
grouped in the census table of 1921 : 


Native States 


Area m 
sq. miles. 


Assam State (Maiiipuv) 

Balncliistau States 

Baroila State 

Bengal States 

Bihar and Orissa State.s 

Bombay States 

Central India States 

Central Provinces States 

Gwalior State 

Hyderabad State 

Kashmir State 

Madras States 

Mysore State 

North-west Frontier Province (Agen- 
cies and Tribal Areas). 

Punjah States 

Rajputana States 

Sikkim State 

United Provinces States 


8,456 

80,410 

8,127 

5,434 

28,648 

68,453 

51,581 

81,176 

26,367 

82,698 

84,258 

10,696 

29,476 

26,600 

37,059 

128,987 

2,818 

5,949 


Population, 

1921. 

084,016 

378,977 

2 , 126,522 

896,926 

3 , 959,669 

7 , 409,429 

6 , 997,023 

2 , 066,900 

8 , 186,076 

12 , 471,770 

3 , 320,518 

6 , 460,312 

6 , 978,892 

2 , 825,186 

4 , 416,036 

9 , 844,384 

81,721 

1 , 134,881 


Total. 


711,032 


71 , 939,187 


The corresponding total population in 1911 Avas 
70,888,854. Hyderabad as given above is exclu- 
sive of Berar, which, though part of the Nizam’s 
Dominions, is administered as part of British India. 

The relations of the Indian princes to British 
authority differ very Avidely. Some are practically 
independent sovereigns, except that the suzerain 
poAver does not permit any oflshem to make war on 
one another, or to form alliances with foreign states ; 
while some are under tolerably strict control. As 
a rule they govern their states under the advice 
of an English resident appointed by the Governor- 
general. Thus at evei*y considerable Indian court 
there is stationed a British agent, political or diplo- 
matic. There are in all about 693 states, allied 
or feudatory, great and small, of which 175 are in 
political relations Avith the government of India. 

Another classification is mainly according to the 
religion and race of the reigning dynasty : 

L Mahratta. The chief states are : (1) Gwalior 
or Sindhia (pop, 3,186,076); (2) Indore or Holkar 
(pop. 1,133,277) ; and (3) Baroda (pop. 2,126,522). 
These are Hindu in faith, but may conveniently 
be distinguished from the other Hindu states. See 
Mahrattas. 

II. Hindu. Of these the chief are : ( 1 ) Mysore 
(q.v. ; pop. 5,978,892); (2) the Bajputana states, 
such as Udaipur or Mewar (pop. 1,380,063), Jeypore 
(pop. 2,338,802), Jodhpur (pop. 1,841,622), and some 
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18 smaller states; (3) the Madras states, such as 
Travancore, Cochin, Pudukota; (4) the Bombay 
feudatories, over 360 in number; (5) the lesser 
states of Central India, including Eewa and 
Bundelkhand; (6) Punjab states, including the 
protected Sikh states, 10 larger and 24 smaller, 
Patiala being the largest. 

III. Mohammedan. The greatest are ; ( 1 ) Hy- 
derabad of the Deccan, or the Nizam’s Dominions 
(pop. 12,471,770, of whom three-fourths are Hindus, 
though the dynasty and military power are Mos- 
lem) ; (2) Bhopal (pop. 971,387, nine- tenths Hindus 
by faith) ; (3) Bahawalpur (pop. 781,191). 

IV. Frontier, mainly Himalayan and north of 
Bengal and Assam. ( 1 ) Kashmir with Jamu (pop. 
3,320,518); (2) the Pathan (Afghan) tiibes; (3) 
Manipur (poj). 384,016) ; (4) Bhutan (pop. 250,000) ; 
(5) Nepd.1 (pop. 5,600,000). 

The feudatory states (excluding Nepdl and with- 
out counting small states which have no armies) 
have together armed forces amounting to 93,000 
men. In addition, 29 states contribute contingents 
of imperial service troops aggregating about 22,000 
men, comprising 10,000 infantry, 7500 cavalry, 700 
sappers, transport and camel corps of 2700 and 700 
respectively. Gwalior contributes nearly 4000 men, 
and Kashmir over 3500 ; Patiala, Hyderabad, and 
Alwar over 1000 each. These troops are available 
for imperial service when placed at the disposal of 
the British government by the rulers of the states 
to which they belong. They are under regular 
inspection by British officevs. They rendered valu- 
able services during the Great War. 

These states are loyal to the British crown as 
paramount and suzerain. Their loyalty was proved 
during the imperial crisis of 1867-68, and in the 
war of 1914-18. In the aggregate they form a pre- 
servative and constitutional force in the country. 
The British government takes a patenial interest 
in the welfare and good government of these states. 
Misgovernment is effectually prevented. Colleges 
and scliools under British auspices are established 
for the education of young native princes. 

As descendants are frequently wanting in these 
old families, it was important that the principle of 
adoption should be recognised, otherwise the state 
might on the death of the native prince without 
issue lapse to the British government as para- 
mount. All fears on this account were set at rest 
by a decree in 1858 sanctioning the right of adop- 
S'Ccoi’ding to Hindu or Mohainmcdau law. 

British Territories. — These, containing 
1^,0^, 300 sq. m. and 247,003,293 (1921) souls, are 
broken up into nine major provinces and six minor. 

but three divisions, the 
Presidencies ’ of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

Fopnlatlon, 
1921. 
495,271 
27,086 
7 , 606,280 
420,648 
46 , 695,586 
34 , 002,180 
19 , 348,219 
18 , 212,192 
13 , 912,760 
163,838 
488,188 
42 , 318,986 
2 , 251,340 
20 , 686,024 
45 , 876,787 
. . 247 , 003,293 

Bui-ma in the foregoing table includes the Shan 
D ba t^, the Chm HEls, and the Karen country. The 
JNmth-west Frontier Province was formed in 1901 
git of Peshaw, Kohat, and parts of three other 
Punjab distncts, and areas occupied by frontier 
tribes froni JJalueliistan to Chitral, not previohslv 
included in India. The United Provinces were i 


Frovlnoes. 

Aipnev-Merwara 

Andamans and Nicobars , 

Assam 

Area in 

2,711 

8,143 

53l015 

Baluchistan 

5A228 

Bengal 

76*843 

Bihar and Orissa , 

88^161 

Bombay 

Burma 

123;621 
932 707 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Coorg 

1 w 1 

99,876 

1 682 

Delhi 

Madras 

*693 
149 9(^n 

North-west Frontier Province 

Punjab 

13,419 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh.. 

otfjOW 

106,295 

Total 

1,094,300 


bill 1901 the North-west Provinces and Oudh. 
Bbmbay Presidency includes Sind and Aden. 
Berar was in 1905 joined to the Central Ih’ovinces, 
Bengal, divided in 1905 into Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, was reparti tionccl in 1912 into 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam, wdxen Delhi 
was detached from the Punjab. 

These figures, large as they are, fail to give a 
definite impression of the enoi’mous area and popu- 
lation under Britisli authority in this part of the 
globe. The districts under direct British adminis- 
tration have an area more than seven times that 
of the United Kingdom. Tiie area of the native 
states is as large as Norway, Sweden, Spain, Hol- 
land, and Belgium put together. The British terri- 
tories ( without the native states) contain more than 
one-seventh of the inhabitants of the entire globe. 

Machinery for Goveming.'-^lti 1858 the govern- 
ment was transferred from the Eiist In<lia Company 
(q.v.) to the crown. In 1877 Queen \Tctoria as- 
sumed the title of Empress of I iidia ( Kaisar-i-Hind ). 
The government of India is in the higiiest resort 
vested in a Secretary of State in London, who is 
a member of the cabinet, and has a i>arliamentary 
under-secretary and a council of eiglit to twelve 
members. The executive government in India is 
administered by the Governor-general in Council, 
acting under the conti-ol of the Secretary of 
State. The Governor-general, appointed l)y the 
crown, has an e.xecutive comusil, which consists 
of as many members as the king may think fit 
to appoint The Indian legislature consists of 
the Governor-general and two chambers, viz. the 
council of state and the legislative assembly, Tlie 
council of state consists of not more than sixty 
members, nominated or elected in accordance with 
rules made under the Government of fudia Act. 
Tjie legislative assembly consists of UO members, 
of whom 160 are elected and 40 nominated* Among 
the nominated membera are 26 olficiala* The pro- 
ceedings in both chambers are public* 

As the result of changes <lue to the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, in nine major provinces — 
Bengal, M^ras, Bombay, the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces, Assam, and (later) Burrna--the 
government consists of a governor, an executive 
council of nob more than four memliers, and two 
or more minister* The six minor provincen are 
adminwbered by the central government of India 
torough chief commissioners. Ooorg is urnler a 
commissioner* 

The provincial coi^emora have each a lecislative 
council for provincial legislation. Tiie governors are 
appointed by the crown. The executive government 
in governors provinces is a dual organisation* Ke- 
served subjects are administereil by the governor 
and ms executive council appointed !>y the king, 
tmnsferred subjwte by the govenxor acting witJi 
the advice of ministei*8, who hold ofitce during IiU 
pleasure, and mr^b be mein1)ers of the provincial 
legislative council. The more important brans- 
fe^ed subjects are local self-government, medical 
adniinistvation, public health, education, public 
works, agriculture, excise, and development of 
industries. The inembers of the legislative coun- 
cils are now appointed some by nomination and, 
since 1910, some by election. 

larger units 

aie the distncts (generally called collectorships in 
English and m the verhacular), of which 

ovo provinces above mentioned 

E^h district^ if in regulation tenitoty, 

; if in non-regnla- 
i!®? '^®P'*<'y-oorami8sioner. The he^l of 

ronlHfftrioa* and weponsihle 
fiscal-officer, cliai^ with eoIlecMng 
the levenne, as well as magSsfcrftte, and hesidM 
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superintends police, jails, education, ^ sanitation, 
and roads. In parts of the non-regulation teriitory 
he is also the civil judge, but not in regulation 
territory. The subordinate officers are deputy- 
collectors and assistant-magistrates. The district 
may be compared to an English county or a French 
department, and varies in size from an area con- 
taining 3,000,000 inhabitants to one with only 
50,000. Within the district the lowest unit is the 
village' or parish {moumh\ according to the village 
system already described. There are about 550,000 
such villages or parishes in the British territories. 
In all the divisions of the empire, except Madras, 
the districts are formed into groups, several to 
each group, under a commissioner. Of these there 
are moi-e than fifty. 

The State iS'erwccs.—The administration is con- 
ducted by members of the Indian civil service 
( formerly called the covenanted ) and the provincial 
civil services. The Indian civil service is recruited 
from the successful candidates at^ competitive 
examinations held in London, and (since 1922) in 
India, hut a few vacancies are filled by nomination 
of natives of India and Burma by the government 
of India. The Indian civil service is at present 
predominantly European, hut in accordance with 
the present policy of government the proportion 
of Indians is to be increased until the service 
consists of almost equal numbers of Europeans 
and Indians. Special provisions were made under 
act of parliament for nominating to the Indian 
civil service in 1919 and 1920, without competitive 
•examination, persons who served in the war and 
more than thirty natives of India. To this service 
most of the higher administrative appointments 
are secured by act of parliament ; but governments 
in India may, subject to rules approved by the 
Secretary of State for India, appoint natives^ of 
India to offices reserved for the Indian civil service. 
Members of the pi*ovincial civil services niay be 
promoted to offices reserved for the Indian civil 
service. These provincial services, appointments 
to which are made by the authorities in India, 
are composed of natives of India including domi- 
ciled Europeans. Some other Europeans are 
appointed in England, especially those wlio belong 
to scientific departments and the Indian educational 
service. 

The European community — merchants, manufac- 
turers, barristers, lawyers, and other professional 
men — constitutes a force of independent opinion, 
mainly in Calcuttaj Madras, Bombay, and some of 
the other larger cities. It is supported by an Eng- 
lish press, puolished not in the ‘ presidency cities ’ 
mermy, but in the provincial capitals and elsewhere. 

The Army. —In 1859 the troops of the East India 
Company became the Indian military forces of the 
British crown. The forces were divided into three 
armies, named after the * presidencies ’ of Bombay, 
Madras, and Bengal. But this arrangement ivas 
found to be inconvenient and faulty, as only the 
Bengal army was under the direct control of the 
commander- in-chief, and in 1895 it was abolished 
and the army divided into four ‘commands’ — 
Punjab, Bengal, Bombay, and Madras— each under 
a lieutenant-general, under the direct control of the 
commander-in-chief. Lord Kitchener ( commander- 
in-'chief) in 1904 made considerable changes in the 
organisation of the army towards gieater efficiency 
and preparedness for war in the distribution of 
the troops. The regiments of the native army 
were renumbered, and the distinguishing names of 
Madras, Bengal, and Bombay as parts of the aimy 
abolished, and the special corps, the Hyderabad 
contingent, the Punjab Frontier Force, &c., were 
all absorbed into the line. ' There are now four 
commands divided into fourteen districts, com- 
prising 37 brigades and brigade areas. An Indian 


Staff College was established in 1905 at Quetta 
and a Military College at Delira Dun in 1923. 
In 1924 the total strength of the army in India 
was about 280,500, and consisted of : British Army, 
60,500; Indian Army, 137,000; Auxiliary Force, 
35,000 ; _ Indian Army Reserve, 32,000 ; Indian 
Territorial Force, 16,000. In addition there are 
the Indian State Troops, formerly called the 
Imperial Service Troops, maintained by certain 
of the feudatory states. These number about 
37,000. The Indian troops are recruited by vol- 
untary enlistment, with good prospects of pay 
and pension, from all nationalities and from all 
castes, Brahmans or others. Though tlie regiments 
are commanded by European officers, tliere are 
Indian commissioned as well as non-commissioned 
officers, and in 1923 eight units were selected for 
complete Indianisation as soon as possible. 

The Maritime Force . — The special force of ships 
and men furnished by the East India Company’s 
navy was abolished after a long and honourable 
career in 1863, and the command of Indian waters 
was undertaken by the royal navy. Six or seven 
vessels are stationed in these waters, with head- 
juarters at Bombay, under an admiral commander- 
m-chief. Bombay harbour for spaciousness and 
defensibility ranks in the first class of harbours in 
the world. Madras has merely an open roadstead. 
But Calcutta has to be approached by eighty milea 
of river-navigation, which can be conducted only 
by pilots of life-long training ; and it is therefore 
absolutely defended by nature. Rangoon, near the^ 
mouth of the Irawadi, has a similar advantage,, 
but in a lesser degree. Kurrachee, near the luoutli 
of the Indus, though good, is not large enough fo' 
the importance of its situation. 

Two great steam -navigation companies, with 
headquarters in London, but plying in eastern- 
waters, form an addition to the maritime resources' 
of the country for war or other ememency. Their 
ships, though officered of course by Europeans, are 
manned chiefly by Mohammedans from the coast 
districts (Lascars), who are excellent sailors. 

ly. Civil Administkatiok. 

Law and Justice . — The fundamental institgtions 
of the Indian empire have been established by 
parliament in a series of statutes, consolidated in 
1915 into one act entitled the Government of 
India Act. The regulations of the East India 
Company provided for civil procedure, leaving the 
native laws to be observed in social affairs, and 
British justice to be followed in other affairs. The 
supreme courts established by the crown in the 
presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
towards the end of the 18th century, administered 
the English law. In 1833 the English government 
set up a commission to fi'ame a body of substantive 
law, civil and criminal, for the British - Indian 
territories. This commission and its successors 
laboured up to about 1860 ; and With tUeii;! . help 
a penal code, a civil procedure code, and several 
otner fundamental laws have been passed* The 
legislative work, both civil and criminal, is highly 
scientific as well as practical, and is framed after 
ttie best models to be found anywhere. In 1853 a 
legislative council in India was set up. In addition 
to this several local legislatures were established in 
1861, and these have since been enlarged. About 
the same time the s^reme courts were abolished, 
and in their stead High Courts were established 
to control the whole adnpnistration of justice 
inside and outside the presidency towns. Courts 
of various grades exist in all parts of the dis- 
tricts already desbnbe<l, so as to be accessible to 
the people. In su(^ u society as that of India there 
must needs he defects and shortcomings in the 
judicial system, but on the whole it copamUJids 
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popular confidence, as is proved by the extent to 
which it is brought into use. In the criminal de- 
partment about 1,600,000 crimes and offences are 
reported annually ; for these cases about two 
million persons are brought to trial, of whom 
about half are convicted. The suppression of 
gang -robbery and other crimes of overt violence 
forms a niailced feature of British administration 
— besides the extinction of the criminal practices 
mentioned under the head of Social Customs, See 
Anglo-Indian Codes, ed. Whitley Stokes (1887-91). 

Police and Prisons* — The regular police comprises 
a force of 206,000. The constabulary is a native 
force, the principal officers only being for the most 
part Europeans. It is subject in all respects, except 
mtemal discipline, to the magistracy, and in each 
province is under an inspector-general. There is 
one regular constable to 6 sq. in. and 1600 inhab- 
itants — winch indicates the peaceful habits of the 
people. Besides the regular police there are vil- 
lage watchmen. Great care has been taken in the 
scientific construction and supervision of a prison 
in almost every district. There are upwards of 750 
jails, with about 115,000 prisoners, exclusive of 
11,000 transported to the convict settlement at 
the Andaman Islands. 

Education* — The existing system may be dated 
fioin 1864, though various efforts had been made 
long before that date. Measures have been passed 
allowing municipalities or other local bodies in 
Bombay, Bengal, the Punjab, the United Pro- 
vinces, and Buiar and Orissa to enforce primary 
education within their jurisdiction. There are 
universities at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Al- 
lahabad, Lahore, Patna, Benares, Dacca, Aligarh, 
Lucknow, Rangoon, and Delhi. These, while only 
examining bodies, have affiliated colleges, in which 
a prescribed education in arts, law, medicine, en- 
gineering, teaching, veterinaiy science, commerce, 
forestry, and agriculture is given. The pupils 
attending these colleges in 1920-21 numbered 
61,324, of whom 1388 were females. Of the total 
number 9814 graduated— in arts, 6699 ; medicine, 
425; engineering, 117; other faculties, 2573. A 
proposal for a university at Nagpur is under con- 
sideration. Mysore state has a university. The 
educational institutions are of several kinds, public, 
aided, private, and unaided; all together they 
amounted in 1920-21 to 206,158 in number, with 
8,377,027 scholars. These numbers, though actu- 
ally large, are not so relatively to the popula- 
tion. Of the total students 1,412,979 were girls. 
The income comes from various sources, including 
provincial revenues, local rates and cesses, muni- 
cipal funds, endowments, and fees paid by the 
parents. The English language, witli Western 
literature, arts, and sciences, is taught to the upper 
students eveiywhere. Much remains to be desired 
in physical science, and technical instruction is in 
its infancy; the native mind has until quite re- 
cently shown a tendency towards literature rather 
than exact science, towards the cultivation of 
the memory and the imagination rather than of 
the reasoning faculties. But intellectual assiduity 
is evinced in a commendable degree. There are 
numerous missionary colleges. Sdiools of art have 
been organised in the capital cities ; there is an 
imperial museum at Calcutta, and museums in all 
the chief cities and towns. The native languages, 
classical and vernacular, are now cultivated more 
sedulously. A vernacular literature of primers and 
works, also of more advanced works, 
chiefly transitions, is springing up under the aus- 
pices of the British' authorities, vast numbers of 
such works appearing annually. 

-Of the imports the principa,! item consists 
ot cotton goods ; the next most important are suffar. 
metals, machinery, railway plant and rolling-st^k, 


hardware, oils, provisions, manufactured silk, and 
woollen manufactures. Among the exports the 
principal items are coffee, cotton (raw, twist, and 
yarn) and cotton manufactures, grain (including 
rice and wheat), hides and skins, jute (raw and 
manufactured), seeds (oil chiefly), tea, wool, dyes, 
and manganese ore. The growing exportation of 
food-grains in vast quantities has disturbed or dis- 
sipated any notion to the effect that the increas- 
ing population might be in wiint of sufficient 
sustenance. 

Communications,— were in 1921 37,029 
miles of railways open for traffic, including over 
26,000 miles of state lines, and 4400 miles of Indian 
state lines. 

Road-making was being vigorously prosecuted, 
but became somewhat snper.seded by the inti-oduc- 
tion of railways. Several magnificent trunk-lines 
have been constructed. Of the total length in 
the whole country (173,000 miles) about one-fourth 
has been bridged and macadamised. Similarly 
the railways compete with the old boat traffic on 
the great rivers. This traffic, however, still exists 
to a wonderful extent in eastrcrn Bengal, where the 
boats of varied size and build form a conspicuous 
feature in the country. 

Manufactitres.—Tl\\&&% whether in metals or in 
fibres, have always been very fine, and are still 
maintained ; local manufactures of cotton goods 
are very extensive, and mo.st of the beautiful 
fabrics of all sorts are produced- No doubt 
foreign trade during the 19th century check<i(l the 
development of indigenous manufactures. On the 
other hand, it has stimulated new manufactures, 
especially in jute and cotton. The cotton-mills 
at Bombay, organised on the British model, with 
British capital and direction, but with native 
labour, have been considerably developed, and 
have entered into competition for the Imlian 
market. Factory law's on somewhat Hke Knjjjlish 
principles, though not witli English provisions, 
have been introduced since 1881. 

Irrigation and Native dynasties all dis- 

tinguished themselves in this department ; drought 
and famine have ahvays urged every government 
to action, and the work was taken up by the Britisli 
government with its Western skill and capital. The 
Ganges canal with its branches, the canal systems 
of the deltas of the Mahanadi, the Godavari, the 
Kisfcna, and the Kaveri, are among tlie greatest 
works of their kind in the world, (keat canals 
are drawn fi*om the five rivers of the Punjab, and 
the Indus is to Sind what the Nile is to Egypt. 
These irrigation canals are but little used for 
navigation. The total length of these, their branches 
and distributaries, is calculated at 67,000 miles. 
Besides the canals there are in many districts arti- 
ficial lakes ; wells also for irrigation are found in 
most of the valleys everywhere. The value to 
India of these works it is impossible to estimate. 
The totel area irrigated by all classes of works in 
India in the year 1921-22 amounted to alx^ut 
I 27,750,000 acres, of which 21,000,000 acres were 
i watered by canals. 

Famine Belief. — Owing to extensive failures 
of the monsoon rains at periodically recniTing 
intervals, drou^ts and famines have occurred. 
Though the people bore up against their misfor- 
tune with admirable fortitude, and brought out 
reserves of food such as few nationalities could pro- 
duce, and though the authorities put forth strenuous 
efforts, yet the loss of life has been sometimes tre- 
mendous. * Of late the prindple has been followed 
of devoting the entire resources and power of the 
government to the mitigation of distress or the 
saving of life. An annual sum is set aside out of 
current income to meet the cost of relieving dis- 
tress in time of famine. During the period 1911-21 
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alDout £1,000,000 anniially has been charged against 
Indian revenues for famine relief and insurance, 
including the construction of protective railw^,ys 
and irrigation works. 

Municipalities , — Municipal corporations (at Cal- 
cutta and Bombay elected by the ratepayer) 
have been established in all the cities and Jarge 
towns of the empire, their total number being 
about 750. In many districts the^ establishment of 
district boards, by popular election, for purposes 
resembling those of county government in England, 
has been undertaken since 1880. 

Vital Statistics and Sanitation , — This subject 
has for many years past received systematic atten- 
tion. The water-works at Calcutta, Bombay, and 
other places rank high among works of this char- 
acter in any country of the world ; and the purifi- 
cation of the drinking-water in many centres 
of population has beneficially affected the public 
health. The instruction of the natives as qualified 
medical men and as medical assistants has for many 
years been supported by the government. Medical 
colleges at the capital cities, and medical schools 
at other places, have been established successfully. 
There are dispensaries for gratuitous medical relief. 
Sanitation is everywhere a department of state 
administration ; and every province has a sanita^ 
commissioner. The death-rate for the empire in 
the ten years from 1911 to 1920 ranged from 28*72 
< 1913 ) to 30*84 (1920) per thousand. 

JSmiffration.’^Owing to the excessive density 
of population in several parts of the empire, 
government for many years encouraged and facili- 
tated emigration to the tropical and subtropical 
colonies, the annual emigration of coolies in 1892- 
1902 varying from 13,000 to 26,000. Emigration 
was, however, suspended in 1917, and has not been 
resumed. In the ten years to 1916-17 the emigra- 
tion to Mauritius amounted to 1200 persons ; Natal, 
21,000; British Guiana, 18,000; British West 
Indies, 26,000 ; Fiji, 25,000 ; Dutch Guiana, 8500 ; 
Mombasa, 2200; other places, 5800 — total, about 
107,000. There is a considerable migration from 
the plains and low hills of the central regions to 
the nce-plains of Burma, and also to the tea-planta- 
tions in Assam and in the Eastern Himalayas. 

Finance , — The currency is in silver rupees, which 
alone are legal tender — the subordinate parts of 
the rupee being sixteen annas, and those of the 
anna being twelve pai (pies) in copper. The 
monetisation of silver as sole legal tender to an 
unlimited amount dates from ISS. There is also 
a government paper currency, legal tender, amount- 
ing to about 113 millions sterling in value. The 
rupee is nominally equal in value to two shillings ; 
and in former days ten rupees were held equal to 
a pound sterling. While for Indian purposes the 
finances were generally exhibited in rupees, of which 
the higher numbers were a lakh or 100,000, and a 
crore or 100 lakhs, yet for English purposes they 
were always exhibited in sterling money ; thus, a 
lakh was reckoned as equal to £10,000, and a crore 
as equal to a million pounds, and for many years 
the Indian accounts were exhibited in England in 
sterling by the process of dividing the nipee totals 
by ten. In the then relative values of gold and 
silver this plan answered well, for generally ten 
rupees were really equivalent to one pound or there- 
abouts. But owing to the depreciation of the rupee, 
which fell at times below one shilling and a penny 
in the exchange, this simple plan became no longer 
possible, though the Indian accounts for England 
were generally shown in tens of rupees (orlRx), 
whereby the comparison between the figures of recent 
and of former years was maintained. The expendi- 
ture has been greatly increased of late years by the 
depreciation Of the rupee. In order to discharge an 
obligation of 20 millions sterling India had until 


recently to remit to Biitain 30 millions of tens of 
rupees ; thus it is escimated that, as compared with 
former years, the depreciation of silver imposed on 
her a burden of some 10 millions annually (in tens 
of rupees ). In 1902 it was resolved to try to relieve 
this embarrassment, to some extent at least, by 
experimental legislation. In 1903 a law closed the 
Indian mints to the coining of silver ; Is. 4d. was 
fixed as the gold price of silver ; but provision was 
made that when the value of the rupee rose to this 
proportion the mints should be again opened. And 
the value of the rupee did rise considerably. Since 
1900 the government returns of Indian finances have 
been given in pounds sterling, the rupee being valued 
at Is. 4d, , or icl5 = £1. The rupee rose considerably 
above its old value of 2s., but f^l again below Is. 4d. 

Ban/cs . — There is a state or presidency bank, 
witli branches, at Calcutta, at Madras, and at Bom- 
bay. Besides the three presidency banks, there are 
twenty-two joint-stock hanks having their head 
offices in India. The savings-banks in India are 
now only those of the post-office, those connected 
with the presidency banks having been closed in 1897. 

Land-taxation and Land-system . — This claims 
notice on social and economic grounds as well as 
fiscal. The tax is collected in money instead of in 
kind, as was often the case under native rule. It 
consists of a portion taken by the state from the 
agricultural rent—and much the smaller portion. 
Apart from this, the incidence of tax on the value 
of the gross produce is reckoned to range from 
4 to 10 per cent, in the several provinces of the 
empire. In all these provinces, except Bengal, 
for the assessment of the tax a survey of every 
field, besides a general survey of every village, 
has been made. In every village there is a register 
showing the ownei'ship, occupancy, rights, and 
interests in every field. This is revised yearly, 
and called the Record of Rights. This cadastral 
survey and this Domesday Book for so vast a 
country, executed by the British government, 
together constitute the largest operation of the 
kind ever undertaken in any age or country. 
Thus the government has either conferred ae 
nova, on the people, or recognised as belonging 
to them from antiquity, something which is equiv- 
alent to property in land, whether such propei-ty 
existed under previous native rule or not, which is 
sometimes douotful. This property is attended by 
transactions of sale, mortgage, trust, loan, security. 
The land-tax is the first charge on it ; but it is 
rendered valuable by the moderation in the assess- 
ment of the tax. 

As regards the land-system, tlidte are several 
tenures, varied by the conditions under which the 
tax is fixed. The first is that of fee-simple after 
redemption of the tax, under which government 
lands are sold to European planters of tea or coffee, 
and others. The next is that where tlie tax has been 
fixed for ever, in Bengal, Bihar, Benares, and part 
of Madras, and is styled Zeraindaii. The tenure 
in Oiissa, Oudh, Sind, and the Central Provinces is 
similar, save that there the tax is fixed for twenty 
or thirty years. Next is the peasant propi'ietary 
tenure of the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
where the tax is fixed for thirty years, and the 
proprietors! are grouped together in their villages 
as communities or coparceii aides : this is styled 
Mouzaliwari. Resembiin|f this in all respects ex- 
cept one is the Ryotwan (Baiyatwaii) tenure of 
Madras and Bomhay — the exception being this, 
that the Ryot or peasant- proprietor is assessed 
individually for eaA. field lie holds. Similar to 
this is the tenure in Assam and in Burma. The 
village organisation is almost everywhere preserved. 

Below the land-owners, great and smaU, are the 
cultivators. They are divided into two categories, 
the occupancy tenants and the tenants at will. 
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The occupancy tenant inherits his tenure, hut as a 
rule cannot sell it without the owner’s consent. He 
is protected by law against exaction and from in- 
terference or eviction, so long as he pays the 
customary or stipulated rent; and generally his 
rent cannot he increased against his will without 
a decision of a court of law. 

Opimn Ee'venm . — This was for the most part 
levied on the exportation of the drug to China, hut 
tlje trade with China has now been ended, and 
the revenue has greatly decreased ; the vei y small 
portion consumed in India is taxed under the head 
of excise. The cultivators of the poppy bring their 
produce to the government factory, and thence it 
is sent to the seaport, where it is taken up by the 
exporters. These arrangements are made to secure 
the revenue and to prevent illicit consumption.^ 

The salt-tax is derived from salt partly obtained 
on the sea -coast of Madras and Bombay, from 
the salt lake in Rajputana, from the rock-salt in 
the Punjab, and imported from England. It is the 
only tax universally paid by the poor. The rate 
up to 1901-2 was 24 rupees per maund ( 82-2857 lb.) ; 
from 1916, IJ rupees per maund. It was again in- 
creased to 24 rupees per maund in 1923. 

Excise, — The farming system which used to 
prevail in the excise on drugs and spirits, for the 
manufacture of which the materials are to hand 
everywhere in superabundance, has been condemned 
as likely to lead to the encouragement of drinking 
with a population tliat is general Jy temperate. This 
is bein^ superseded by a better system of centi*al 
distilleries knowm as the con ti act supply system. 

Wages and F^Hces , — Both wages and prices have 
risen under British rule. In a family the %vomen 
and children earn some wages. Clotliing is scanty 
and cheap ; fuel but little needed, and can be got 
without payment. Rent for cottages is but little 
known. The masses of the rural population, how- 
ever, are not labourers, but live on their lands 
eitlier as owners or occupants. Incomes from land 
are not assessed to income-tax. Lastly, there is 
not, and never has been, anything like a poor-law^ ; 
nor is there any apparent need for one. 

V- French and Portuguese India. 

French India . — The French had already made 
several unsuccessful attenipts at trading ■vvitli India, 
when the Compagnie des ludes was formed in 1642- 
64. In 1668 an expedition of this company took 
Surat, and established a factory there. In 1672 the 
French took St Thom6 from the Portuguese, but 
the Dutch drove them out. Pondicherj-y was ac- 
quired in 167A For subsequent history, see the 
articles Labourdonnais, Clive, Dupleix, and 
those on the five establishments that remain French ; 
Chandernagore, Yanaon, Pondicherry, Karikal, and 
Mah6. French India has an area of 200 sq. m., and 
a population of 270,000. It has an elected council, 
and is represented in the French parliament by a 
senator and a deputy. 

Portuguese India has an area of 1600 sq. m., and 
a population of 600,000. It consists of Goa, DamAo, 
and Diu. See the articles on these, and on Vasco 
da Gama, Francesco de Almeida, and Jofio de Castro. 

VI. The History. 

Phmes of Civilisation , — With a countiy of If 
million of sq. m., containing a population of 319 
millions, of many languages and nationalities, with 
traces reaching backwards more than three thou- 
sand years-^and indeed recent finds in the Punjab 
and Sind point to a connection with Elam and Sumer 
in the third miUennium B. 0.— an historical summary 
would become an Indian jungle of names ai.nd dates 
unless it were arranged on a plan and guided by 
some leading ideas. Without such a method no 
lesson from the facts would be conveyed. Now, in 


these days a strange and complex civilisation is 
perceived in the Indian empire, and the student 
should inquire by what steps through the ages this 
has been brought about. At the basis of this 
immense social fabric is the prehistoric status of 
aboriginal races. Of these races many an indication 
is still perceptible, and of them some are still sur- 
viving. This status was largely ejETected by 
inroads, Dravidian and other, from central 
Asia, many centuries before the Chri.stian era. 
•From one of these invasions, wdiich was Aryan, 
^rungthe early civilised Hindu orVedic system. 
This became overlaid with corruptions, anc! ivas 
reformed by the Buddhistic .system some five 
or six centuries B.c. Then came the Greek 
invasion under Alexander the Great an<l some of 
his successors, which afiected only the north- 
western parts of the country. It was followed 
by other invasions from central Asia, some styled 
Bactrian, othei-s Saka or Scythian, which extended 
much farther than the nortli- western regions. 
Meanwhile Buddhism had strengthened and ex- 
tended itself till it obtained the sovereignty over 
the whole countiy. Thus established as a state 
religion, it lasted for some centuries after the 
Chmtian era. Then it gave way to the old Hindu . 
system, revived under an elaborated form which 
should be styled Brahmanism, and which repre- 
sents the modem Hinduism. Bralmianism after 
its re-establishment in the 6th century nourished 
till the 11th century A. D., when the first Moham- 
medan invasion took place. This was followed 
by successive invasions, till the gi*eater part of 
the country was subdued and parcelled out into 
various Mohammedan kingdoms, blany of tliese 
kingdoms were subdued by one Mohammedan 
dynasty known as the Momil. Thus the Mogul 
empire was established, embracing most parts of 
the country, in the 15th ceutuiy. It lasted for 
less than two centuries, and then began to shrink. 
Its fall was precipitated by the rise of the Mahrat- 
tas, who brought about a revival of Hindu power 
on the ruins of the Mogul dominion in the 17th 
century. Meanwhile European influence was be- 
ginning to be felt— -Portuguese, Dutch, French- 
all round the coasts, but not far in the interior. 
This gave way to the British influence, which was 
established in the middle of the 18th century, and 
by the middle of the 19th ha<l spread over the- 
length and breadth of the land* l>eing soon after- 
wards formally proclaimed as tlie Indian empire. 
Thus in the India of to-day are to be found traces 
of (a) an abori^al condition with some Dravi- 
dian civilisation, (5) a civilisation early Hindu 
or Vedic, ( 0 ) Buddhist, (d) Greek, (e) Bactro- 
Scythian, (/) later Buddhist, (g) Brahmanic or 
modem Hindu, U) Mohammedan, (i) Mahratta, 
(/) continental European, and (&) British. The 
following summary will briefly indicate the course 
of events as concerning the several stages in the 
national life and the development of tlie mixed 
civilisation which is seen to-day. 

The This is prehistoric, and is both 

without written record ana also without coins or 
inscriptions ; but there are philological tra(‘es and 
rude monuments. Roughly, it may be said that 
there were at least seversu aborigimil races, and 
that incursions of tribes from without took place— 
not, like subsequent invasions, from the north- 
west, but from various quarters by sea and land. 
Rude stoue monuments are found, and sepul- 
chral remains with primitive implements have 
been excavated in several parte of the country 
widely distant from each other. These are of the 
highest antiquarian interest. They hardly indicate 
civi^ation, but they prove at least a social organ- 
isation of a semi-barbaric character. The population 
was sparse ; the face of the country was a primeval 
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forest, clotted about with cultivation and habita- 
tions. The stature of the people was small, the 
skin dark, and the features of a Tatar cast, with 
broad cheek-bones, low forehead, nose small, mouth 
somewhat large. Upon this people, whatever it 
may have been, two inroads were made, one by a 
race known as the Kolarian, now represented by 
the Sonthals, the Bhils, and other tribes ; the other, 
from the north-west, called the Dravidian. The 
origin of the Dravidians is still doubtful. They 
must have had some civilisation which spread over 
the whole country, and which, though absorbed 
by some subsec^uent systems in ‘the north, is stiU 
traceable in the south. Their race in its ruder 
form is still represented by hill-tribes— Gonds, 
Khonds, and others. 

The Early Hindu or Vedie. — At least a thousand 
years B.c. — probably much more, perhaps fifteen 
hundred — an Aryan race from central Asia descended 
across the Western Himalayas into northern India 
through the north-west corner, and gradusHly spread 
over the whole country. They were, ethnologic- 
ally, of the so-called Caucasian type, with fair 
complexion, straight profile, lofty brow, compressed 
mouth, tall stature. But their complexion was 
darkened by sojom-n below the Himalayas; their 
hardihood was softened, while their intellect was 
refined by the hot climate. They received the 
name Hindu from Hind, that quarter which they 
first overran. Their language, the Sanskrit, is one 
of the most highly elaborated forms of human 
speech. They brought with them the Vedic reli- 
gion. They produced the sacred verse of the Vedas 
and the legends on which the two great epics, the 
Mahdbharata and the Kdmdyana, were founded in 
a subsequent century. They formed the rules of 
social ethics afterwards embodied in a code known 
as that of Manu, or the moral laws of the Manava 
priests. They came originally mthout any divi- 
sions of caste, but afterwards their society became 
broken uti into castes, rigidly separated from each 
other. The tirat or priestly caste, styled Brahman, 
was held to have a divine sanction, and w^as kept 
separate without intermixture from generation to 
generation. The two secular castes were those of 
the soldier (Kshatri) and the trader (Vaisya), 
including all civil pursuits. These three originally 
consisted of those who immigrated, but they must 
have been largely recruited by those whom they 
found in the countiy, especially the Dravidians. 
Below these was the Sfidra or low caste, consisting 
of aborigines’ and miscellaneous country-folk. At 
the bottom of the social scale were the Pariahs, 
who were outside the pale of caste. The dynastic 
and temtorial arrangements of this era are but 
slightly known, hut there were capital cities on 
the Ganges near the modern Patna and on the site 
of Allahabad. 

The Buddhist~A^ the faith and civilisation 
above sketched became corrupted and overlaid by 
mythology, a reformer arose, afterwards known as 
Buddha, a man of a noble family, in the region 
near the modem province of Oudh. Though his 
memory has been shrouded by fable and mysticism, 
he was a real personality. He lived about 500 
B.c. The simplified and purified faith as he left 
it to his disciples had spread largely hut not 
entirely over India by the year 337 b.c,, when the 
Greeks amved. Up to this time there are no 
proper materials for composing history. The Sans- 
krit language, though preserved as a classic, had 
ceased to be a spoken language. It had been 
succeeded by a modified form kiaown as the Pali, 
which was the chief of the local vernaculars called 
Prakrit. 

By this time Jainism had arisen. It is considered 
by many to be cognate with Buddhism ; at all 
events it sprang from the same school of specu- 


lative thought. It maintained a separate exist- 
ence on similar if not the same principles, and 
spread fi*om the western regions, where it first 
flourished, to other parts of the country. After 
Buddhism had been banished from the lanS, Jainism 
remained, and still continues an effective faith. 

The Greek . — Alexander the Great, having invaded 
India from the north-west corner, penetrated only 
as far as the Sutlej, and subdued the basin of the 
Indus and its tributaries — ^i.e. exactly the modem 
provinces of the Punjab and Sind. Beyond this 
his influence was not felt in the main portion of 
the country. One of his successors, Seleucus, how- 
ever, entered into relations with Chandra Gupta, 
a Hindu king of the eastern region, who had not 
yielded to Buddhism, and whose name was turned 
into Sandrocottus by the Greeks. For this epoch 
there are historic materials from Greek sources. 

The Bactro-ScytMan.—ThB Greek invasion was 
succeeded by several invasions of tribes from cen- 
tral Asia. The Bactrians were orientalised Greeks, 
planted in Balkh or Bactria by Alexander, together 
with central Asiatic Aryans ; of these the records 
are scanty. The Sakas or S^tliians were also 
Aryans from central Asia. In the absence of 
records, it is here that numismatics begin to play , 
an important part. Coins have been discovered 
indicating lines and lives of kings, and dynasties 
which would otherwise be unknown. These tribes 
penetrated as far as the central parts of the country, 
and held their position for some centuries after the- 
Christian era. 

The Later Buddhist — Meanwhile Buddhism 
had produced some great rulers. In the direct 
line from the Chandra Gupta already mentioned, 
there arose As'oka, himself a convert to Buddhism, 
and the greatest sovereign that ever propagated 
that faith. He established something approaching 
to an empire about 230 B.c., his original king- 
dom being in the lower valley of the Ganges. 
His general edicts have been preserved. He held 
several councils, the last of which settled the 
rule of faith for observance during subsequent 
centuries. For this era stone inscriptions come 
into use. Then followed the Bactrian and Scythian 
invasions already mentioned; hut the invaders 
embraced Buddhism. Thus in a certain sense the 
several tribes of Aiyan invaders became amalga- 
mated, and for some centuries after Christ Bud- 
dhism in faith and in civil goveniment prevailed 
over India. Meanwhile it had spread to neigh- 
bouring regions, Ceylon, Burma, Tibet, China, and 
even Afghanistan. From the visits of Chinese 
pilgrims recorded on two occasions, separated by 
considerable intervals of time, much is learned of 
the then condition of the^ country.^ But while the 
faith endured in those regions, it yielded to the old 
Hinduism, which should now he called Brahmanism. 
Before it fell Buddhism raised many architectural 
' monuments in various provinces, which still attest 
its greatness and culture. Simplicity and purity 
of faith were its original characteristics, and were 
probably maintained throughout its Indian career, 
however much it may have become overlaid by 
superstition elsewhere. At its best it was probably 
better than any of the native systems that have 
succeeded it. 

The BraEmanic or Modern Hindu. — The subjuga- 
tion or suppression of Buddhism may be dated from 
the time of the Brahmanist king Vikraniaditya or 
Vikramajit, in the 6th centuijy A.D. He overcame 
the Sakas or Scythians, who it is to he remembered 
had mostly become Buddhists, expelling some, hut 
amalgamating most of them in his own system. 
He reigned at Uj jain in the Vindhya region. He 
antedated, so to speak, his era, placing it back 
600 years, or 56 years B.c., and this is the Sana vat 
or modern Hindu era. Thus Brahmanism finally 
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superseded Buddhism. Its doctrines were ex- 
pounded by the reformer Sankar Acharya in the 
Deccan, but it soon became crusted over with fables 
and inventions. The time of Vikramaditya has in 
western phrase been termed the Renaissance of 
Hinduism. Certainly it was so as regards Sans- 
kiit literature. This language, long dead for all 
matters save religion, was revived for the drama and 
for descriptive poetry. Kalidasa, of tMs epoch, is 
among the sweet singers of the olden time. There 
were searchings and efforts after knowledge in 
astronomy, medicine, and other sciences. The 
■caste system may have lost its religious efficacy for 
-.some centuries, but it retained its secular vitality. 
The Brahman caste had held its own. The other 
castes had absorbed most of the immigrants from 
central Asia. Then for full four centuries the 
Brahmanic system was re-established all over the 
•country. It was upheld by Hindu states at 
Avantipur in Kashmir, at A^odhya in Oudh, on 
the coast of Orissa, at Kanouj and Benares on the 
Ganges, at Delhi on the Jumna, at Surat on the 
west coast, at Vijayanagar in the southern Deccan, 
and elsewnere. It produced many splendid fanes, 
the ruins of which delight the modern observer. 
It was characterised by a fantastic mythology and 
a somewhat sensuous idolatry. It produced, in 
addition to the old code of Mann, a further set of 
-regulations under the name of Yajnavalkya. 
Minute ceremonial observance, varying for every 
•class, cramped the soul. Thus the spirit of 
the people was enslaved, their sentiments were 
-cramped, and their thoughts awestruck. Their 
mind was turned to suijerstitious requirements 
rather than to the practical questions of public 
life. Their society was further enfeebled by 
the subjection of women. Maternal and conjugal 
influence must have existed, hut in an iiTesponsible 
way. Each one of the countless sections of the 
community, each tribe or class, each cousinliood 
-descending from a common ancestor, within its 
iiaiTow circle became tenacious of its own tradi- 
tions, guarding them against all the world, and 
caiing little for anything extraneous. Hence 
arose the system of village communities, which 
was consolidated and hardened by the recurring 
troubles of the time. Each community was a 
brotherhood within its village only, with cohesion 
like that of a square of infantry. This institution 
saved Hindu society during the convulsions of the 
lltb and succeeding centuries. But a society thus 
constituted was manifestly a ready prey for north- 
ern invaders. During the later part of this era 
there were apparently some internal revolutions 
among the Hindus themselves. Then in 1001 A.D. 
cfime the Mohammedan invasion. Up to this date 
of the history of the country not much has been 
written, in the English language at least ; but see 
Early History of Indiou-^eOO B.C, to MtihamTuedan 
Conauest, V. A. Smith (rev. Edwardes, 1924). 

The Mohamimdan , — In 1001 Mahmud of Ghazni 
invaded India through the passes of the Suliinan 
Mountains. From this time onwards the history of 
India _ can be fully understood from abundant 
materials, though the details are intricate. Several 
Mohammedan dynasties in succession established 
themselves at Delhi, others at Mandu in the 
Yihdhyas, at Ahmedabad on the west coast, at 
five places in the Deccan, of which the two most 
famous are Goleonda and Bijapur. At all these 
points architectoal remains bear witness to culture 
^d power. Thus almost all India fell under 
Mohammedan dominion. About the year 1200 the 
Mongol Genghis Khan devastated the north- 
western part of the country. Succeeding Mongol 
invasions were repelled by the Indian Mohamme- 
dans, but in 1397 the Tatar Timur or Tamerlane 
advanced to Dellii and proclaimed himself emperor 


of India. This title lapsed for a while, till in 1525 
his descendant Baber revived it, and became the 
first who bore the famous title of the Great Mogul. 
His descendants subdued one by one most of the 
Mohammedan states in the upper half of India, and 
became emperors in reality ; hut the states in the 
southem half preserved inclejpendence more or less. 
Baber’s gi*andson, Akbar the Great, made this 
empire effective \vith the aid of a Hindu minister, 
Todur Mul. He was perhaps the greatest sovereign 
that India has ever seen. His code of regulations, 
the Ayin-i-Akberi, is still studied. His i*eign and 
the reigns of his three successors w^cre splendid, and 
their architectural remains evince an artistic cul- 
ture hardly surpassed in any age or countiy. Of 
these three the last was Aurungzebe, a man of 
masterful ability, disfigured by a cruel bigotry. 
In his time the empire began to shake, and a new 
Hindu power was set up— the Mahratt*is. After 
his deatii in 1707, the decline and fall of the Mogul 
empire set in rapidly. In the general cataclysm 
which followed four fresh Mohammedan king- 
doms rose to the surface — viz. that of the Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh, tiiat of the Nizam of Hyderabad 
in the Deccan, that of the Nawah of the Carnatic, 
that of Hyder Ali and Tii)poc) at Seringapatam in 
Mysore. All four are much heard of in the IHth 
century. After the fall of the empire the titular 
Great Mogul remained at Delhi till 1857. The 
Mohammedan system inculcated «imidi(uty of 
faith and morals. It was hitterl^v oj)poHC«l to 
idolatry, and was at fimt iconoclantie, but in the 
end it extended toleration to Hinduistn. It fairly 
respected the landed property anti emh)wmentH of 
that religion. It introduced some fresh ideas, and 
imparted some breadth of ideas generally, and some 
improved notions of statesmanship and organisa- 
tion. Otherwise it produced but little effect upon 
Hindu civilisation. It imposed its own official 
language and its own criminal law ; but it main- 
tained civil laws and custonm for tlie mt>st part. 
It undertook no public instruction save that which 
was Moslem. It planted Maslems all about tlio 
country, but did not convert tlie indigenous people 
in large numbei*s anywhere except in one quarter. 
That exception was eastern Bengal, where the 
inhabitants embraced the Moslem faith ; but how 
this came about is a question not settled. It 
has been conjectured that Bud<lhi«ni nurvived 
here without caste, and that t!»c inhabitants 
were not unwilling to adopt Mohammedan ism, 
as a easteless faitii. Be this m it may, the 
eastern Bengal population lias multiplied till it 
amounts to & millions, and is the largest Moham- 
medan people now existing in any one country. 
Finally, the Mohammedan power endurcil so long 
as it was recruited from tvans-Hxmalayan regions 
and the hardy north; it soon lost its strength 
when its siipporters came to dwell from genera- 
tion to generation in the hot country lw»l<>w the 
mountains. 

The The rising of the Mahrattas 

against the Mohammedan domination was Imgun 
in 1657 by Sivaji in the Western Ghdts. Their 
dominion advanced as that of the Great Mogul 
receded. It was a low-caste Hindu confederation, 
with a hereditary Brahmin chief at its head, under 
Hie title of Peshwa, at Poona in the Deccan. 
Though it absorbed the Mogul empim, it never 
overc^e the four fresh Mohammedan states above 
mentioned ; but it was the principal power exist- 
ing when the Europeans appeared in force on the 
scene. It governed its native Deccan territories 
tolerably well; and to the norih of them it 
founded several' states which still endure pros- 
perously. Still, it had less civilisation than any 
power since the Vedic-Aiyan invasion, and it threw 
many parts of the country into confusion. Under 
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its shadow some fresh evils sprung up, such as 
Thuggee and the organised bandit system known 
as Pindarry. During this hapless time occurred 
irruptions under the Persian Nadir Shah and the 
Afghan Ahmed Shah; but these invaders came, 
slew, sacked, devastated — and turned back again 
without permanently affecting the country. In the 
overthrow of the Mogul power that ensued, there 
arose a fresh system in the Punjab — viz. the Sikh. 
A prophet arose named Baba Nanak, w^ho preached 
a reformation of Hinduism. He was followed by 
Govind Singh, who established the system by force 
of arms in the Punjab, and even as far as the 
Jumna. Thence arose a Sikh dynasty, which 
lasted till the middle of the 19th century. This 
essentially Hindu power cut off the Indian 
Mohammedans from wiiat had been their original 
base in Afghanistan, and left them isolated amidst 
their foes. 

The Continental European . — In the timb of the 
Moguls and the Mahrattas several European 
nationalities appeared in India as travellers, 
traders, missionaries- The Dutch had several 
settlements, of which the memory still remains. 
The Portuguese, after the discoveries of Vasco da 
Gama, controlled virtually the whole west coast, 
excepting Bombay, then a small place. Their 
headquarters were at Goa, on the coast south of 
Bombay, wliich became a town and a harbour of 
the first rank in the 18th century. The Portuguese 
influence affected civilisation in the western region 
to a perceptible degree- In the 18th century the 
position of the French rivalled that of the English; 
the wars between the two nations were carried into 
the East, and the contest was w^aged on the waters as 
Avell as on the land of India. The name of the great 
Frenchman Dupleix is respected by the British in 
India as of the worthiest of foemen. Thus the 
British had to contend simultaneously with French 
rivals as well as native enemies on Indian soil. 

The British . — This begins to be a dominating 
influence from the battle of Plassey in 1757, won by 
Clive over the Mogul, which gave to England the 
dominion of Bengal and Behar, the most populous 

n Vinces in the whole country. The British East 
ia Confltpany had been settled in India since 
1653. It had three trading- settlements on or near 
the coast at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
These gi'ew into establishments for fighting and 
governing, and the territorial nucleus thus formed 
soon expanded. The acquisition of Bengal with 
Behar raised the company’s territories into a 
dominion of magnitude. Thus the company 
in the later half of the eighteenth centuiy 
appeared as one of the powders. It really rose on 
the ruins of the Mahratta dominion. Within sixty 
years from Plassey, that is by 1818, when Poona, 
under the last of the Peshwas, fell to the British, the 
East India Company was the master of India as 
far as the Indus basin, but not in the Punjab 
nor in Sind. Within these limits it had acquired 
the whole basin of the Ganges and the coast 
districts on both sides of the peninsula. The 
Great Mogul, now powerless, was under its care at 
Delhi. It had conquered the Mohammedan state 
in Mysore and restored a Hindu sovereign there. 
The two Mohammedan states of Oudh and Hydera- 
bad (Deccan) were its dependent allies, though 
with all honour. It was maintaining many native 
states, Hindu and Mahratta, in the same position. 
Among these must be included (after severe fight- 
ing) Nepdl, the one Himalayan state which was 
capable of waging war, and which had contended 
sturdily with British forces. The Rndarries, who 
raised a robber-organisation almost to the rank of 
a power, had been subdued. The British dominion 
had been founded W Clive, preserved during a 
world- wide crisis for England by Warren Hastings, 


extended by Comwallis, and still further advanced 
by Wellesley, and almost perfected by the Marquis 
of Hastings. By 1828 there was a Pax Britannica 
throughout India after centuries of internal war 
and revolution. How far the East India Company 
was the aggressor in any of these transactions may 
bh a controversial question. It was often induced 
to participate in the contests of the native states 
among themselves ; in self-defence it had to fight 
the combinations formed against its very exist- 
ence; and being the victor, it had to deal with the 
vanquished.^ Thus by various means the fabric 
of its dominion rose. It had raised a large native 
army and some European forces of its own, but 
these had to be sustained by roj^al troops from 
England; consequently on each renewal of its 
charter the company passed more and more under 
the control of the British government. The next 
imperial step was in 1825, when the first Bmmese 
war occurred under Amherst ; it ended in some 
acquisition of territory, which was the beginning 
of a new dominion across the waters of the Bay of 
Bengal. There was then a development of peaceful 
civilisation under Lord William B^entinck till 1835. 
But in 1838 it w'as decided to set up a native sove- 
reign in Afghanistan under British protection, as a 
means of guarding the north-western frontier. This 
led to the first Afghan war, after which the British 
evacuated that country. This was the first check 
in a victorious career of eighty years since Plassey. 
There remained the basin of the Indus yet uncon- 
quered — i.e. Sind and the Punjab ; the former was 
conquered under Ellenborougli, the latter under 
Hardinge and Dalhousie after severe fighting in 
two wars, in which the Sikhs were the aggressoi-s. 
Thus the Sikh kingdom so ably founded by Kanjit 
Singh succumbed. Then at length it was said that 
not a shot could be fired in anger throughout India 
without leave of the British government. Under 
Dalhousie also a second war broke out with the- 
Burmese; the result extended British dominion 
over the delta of the Irawadi. At this time all 
the works of peace, moral and material, were pro- 
secuted. Shoi-tly after Dalhousie had handed over 
his charge to Canning the mutiny in the Bengal 
native army broke out in 1857. 

A crisis arose of which the dimensions can 
readily be gauged by the reader who has followed 
the various facts already set forth in this article. 
After the occurrence of some isolated mutinies in 
the Bengal native soldiery, generally called sepoys, 
during the early part of 1857, the native portion of 
the ganison at Meerut, near Delhi, broke out on 
10th May ; the European garrison failed^ to prevent 
them, and the mutineers marched straightway to- 
Delhi, and were joined by the native troops there 
and by the city mob. The rebels set up as emperor 
the titular Great Mogul, who dwelt in the ancestral 
palace there under British protection, and pro- 
claimed the restoration of the Mogul empire. This 
event was rapidly followed by the revolt of almost 
the whole native army of the Bengal Presidency. 
Their comrades of the Bombay Presidency were 
but slightly affected, and those of Madras hardly 
at all. At that time the native forces numbered 
more than 247,000 men of aU arms; of these 
about 50,000 belonged to Madras, 30,000 to 
Bombay, and the remainder to Bengal ; among the 
latter, however, were many troops called irregular. 
A large part of the irregular troops remained 
staunch ; but of the Bengal regular troops only seven 
battalions continued in service. From 80,000 to 
90,000 soldiers, horse and foot, were in revolt, 
having in many cases murdered their officers, and 
sometimes tlxe European families also. The mutin- 
eers, too, who were cantoned over many stations in 
broad provinces, held forts, arsenals, treasuries. 
Tliey were armed with British weapons, bad been 
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organised with British discipline, were in possession 
of much artiUery, of a great number of cavalry 
horses and other transport, and of v^t sums of 
treasure. In Hindustan, in Oudh, and m parts of 
Malwa, throughout the summer the British power 
was insulated at certain points, such, as the camp 
before Delhi, the cantonment at Meerut, the 
fortresses at Agra and Allahabad, the weak fortifi- 
cations at Lucknow. Elsewhere the Europ^n 
magistracy with their families had been either 
killed or hunted away, and the court-houses with 
their records burnt. The disaster extended over at 
least an area of 100,000 sq^. m., with a population 
of 40 millions. It occurred, too, at the worst 
season of the year. If not speedily stamped out 
the fire must spread over the whole country. The 
year was a centenary of historic events. It ^was 
]ust one hundred years since Clive founded Biitish 
dominion at Plassey, and two hundred since Sivaji 
the Mahratta stmck a deadly blow at the Moslem 
power. Many an enemy thought that the knell of 
the empire had sounded. And certainly, unless 
the resources of the British Isles could be brought 
to bear upon the scene of revolt within a few 
months, the British authority would be nan'owed 
to its three original seats — namely, the presidency 
towns resting on the sea-board. 

At that time there were 40,000 European troops 
in the country. Several thousand men on their 
way from England to China at Lord Elgin’s dis- 
posal were, with his co-operation, diverted to India. 
Some 40,000 European soldiers were despatched 
from England round the Cape of Good Hope by a 
sea- voyage of 12,000 miles. Meanwhile the dis- 
asters at Cawnpore and elsewhere in Hindustan 
had been parti^ly retrieved by Henry Havelock. 
At the outset a force, largely consisting of 
Europeans, marched against Delhi. After a severe 
siege of four months, the place was recaptured by 
assault. The communications had been main- 
tained continuously with the Punjab, under John 
Lawrence, as a base whence reinforcements were 
derived. Native troops were raised from the loyal 
Punjab in place of the mutineers of Hindustan. 
Lucknow, for a long while after the death of Henry 
Lawrence besieged oy rebels, was first relieved and 
afterwards recaptured by a European force under 
Colin Campbell. The districts were speedily 
reoccupied py British authority. Though many 
influential individuals, some cliiefs and princes, 
and some classes, including the worst part of the 
mob, had joined the rebellion, or rather the military 
revolt, still the mass of the people in these districts 
had remained passive, and readily returned to their 
allegiance. The principal native princes and their 
states had set an important example of loyalty. 
Within six months of the outbreak the imperial 
danger was surmounted, though troubles lasted 
here and there, and the embers smouldered for 
more than a year, especially in the hilly parts of 
the central regions. The cost of suppressing this 
rebellion is reckoned at 40 millions sterling. U nlike 
all the earlier foreign dynasties, the British power 
had never been naturalised or domesticated in the 
country, but was then, as ever, recruited constantly 
from the Biitish Isles. Its officers serving in the 
country had been born and educated in Europe, 
and possessed as a reserve against danger all riie 
imperial qualities of their race. 

Many causes were assigned for the Indian 
mutiny. The greased cartridges served out to 
some of the Bengal troops operated as an immediate 
provocation. The Brahmins were too nnmerons in 
the ranks ; they were fanatical, and they had the 
^ 1 contrive mischief when discontented. 
The Kabul dis^ter had broken the spell of invinci- 
pility. Certain chiefs near the scene of the out- 
break were labouring under a sense of wrong, real 


or supposed. Some native states had been alarmed 
at British policy with regard to tlie riglit of 
adoption. The annexation of Oiidh, however 
righteous in itself, had induced many ^Mohammedan 
conspirators to excite mutiny, and to turn it to 
political account. This brought about a very 
unusual combination between Mohammedans and 
Hindus. Still, these and other lesser causes would 
never by themselves have brought about such a 
crisis as that which has been described. The 
prime, the fundamental cause was a large and 
simple fact, namely this. The native forces were 
much too large relatively to the European. There 
was only one European soldier to six native 
soldiers, whereas now there is one to two. Tlie 
sepoys then had the physical force in their hands, 
and they knew it. The distribution, too, of these 
excessive numbers aggravated the peril. The 
sepoys were, as already seen, in charge of the 
stations containing the state resources, civil as well 
as military. It was the sense of power wdiich gave 
them the mind to revolt* Tlicir iuterests, includ- 
ing employment, pay, pension, and the like, were 
indeed bound up with the British rule. The 
government was over-slow to believe that tlie men 
would revolt to the destruction of their own pros- 
pects. But their conduct proves that there are 
moments when religious fanaticism, national senti- 
ment, pride, and passion will prevail over self- 
interest. The occurrence was only a question of 
time, and many will wonder why it di<l not happen 
before. But an analysis of historhs circumstances 
would show that never before ha<l a com}ikte 
opportunity offered. Mutiny of particular bodies 
of troops had often occurred already, anti had been 
overcome. Tims the Biitish authoritiCH came to be 
insufficiently alive to the symptoms wliich por- 
tended the events of 1857. But aftor the storm luwl 
burst they evinced qualities rarely surpfissed in the 
annals of the nation, and the history of the time is 
aglow with genius, valour, and capacit^V. 

The crisis past, no time was lost in rectifying 
the military faults which had reiulcred the revolt 
possible. The native troops wem r<sduced in 
number, the European troops were augment^^l. 
The physical predominance at all strategic points 
was placed in the hands of European soldiers, 
and almost the whole of the artillery was manned 
by European gunners. 

Peace and order having lieen restoretl to the 
empire in 1858, various changes, constitutional an<l 
other, were made. The East India Company, the 
greatest coiroration ever knourn to history, ceiised 
to exist, and the government was asHunwid by the 
British crown. The army was teorgauised so as to , 
guard against the danger from which the couutiy 
had just been saved. As compared with the 
relative proportions of former times, the European 
force was doubled, while the native ftircc was 
reduced by more than one- third. Thus, as already 
seen, the European and the natives were as one to 
two ; moreover, the European was place<l in charge 
of the strategic and dominant |>o«ition, ho that 
the physical power was now in his haiwls. The 
dominion was consolidated by the work of 
peace under successive viceroys, El^Sn, Lawrence, 
Mayo, Northbrook, with material improvement 
and moral progress. In 1878, under Xytton, a 
second Afghan war was waged, which led to the 
strengthening of the north-western frontier. The 
work of peace was continued under Bipon till 1884, 
when, under Dufferin, it became necessary to pro- 
ceed against the king of Ava, and subsequently to 
annex upper Burma. The years 1898-1905, under 
Lord Elgin and Lord Cumn, saw famine, plague, 
earthquakes in Assam, the reorganisation of the 
array by Lord Kitchener, and the successful mission 
to Tibet. In 1899-1905 the Indian revenue increased 
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from £68,500,000 to £84,700,000, and commerce and 
industry had correspondingly developed. The par- 
tition of Bengal (q.v.) led to much discontent and 
-agitation amongst the Bengal Hindus ; a ‘ Swadeshi ’ 
movement sought to boycott European manufac- 
tuies in Lord Min to ’s viceroyalty (1905-10); and 
hostility (under the guidance of educated natives) 
having taken aggressive forms, accompanied by as- 
sassination and bomb-throwing, an explosives act 
-and a stricter press law were passed in June 1908. 
In November 1911 the king and queen visited India, 
and held the coronation durbar at Delhi on 12th 
December. At the close of the durbar the king 
-announced the transfer of the seat of the govern- 
ment of India from Calcutta to Delhi, the creation 
of a governorship of Bengal, and of a new lieu- 
tenant -governorship of Bihar and Orissa. This 
latter announcement involved the reversal of the 
partition of Bengal and the disappearance of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam as a separate province. India 
contributed freely in men and money in the war, 
and was represented among the imperial delegates 
at the Peace Conference as well as at the Imperial 
Conference and the Imperial Cabiniat. 

On 20th August 1917, a declaration made in the 
House of Commons laid down as the goal of British 
rule in India the progressive rea^jisation of respon- 
sible government of the kind enjoyed by the self- 
governing dominions. The reforms of 1919 provided 
the’first step towards the attainment of this goal, 
and the association of India with other parts of the 
empire in the Imperial Conferences, the signature 
of the Peace Treaty by representatives of the 
government of India, and .the admission of India 
-as an original member of the League of Nations, 
.are indications of the recent great advance of India 
in international affairs. 

For history, see The Cambridge History of India, 
-ed. Prof. E. J. Bapson (1922 et seq.), the great works by 
Mill and Thornton, and the shorter one by Marsbman ; for 
special periods, Mountstnart Elphinstone, for the Mogul 
era ; Keene, for the decline and fall of the Mogul empire ; 
■Grant-Duff, for the Mahrattas ; Malleson, for the French 
in India ; Kaye,. for the first Afghan war ; Kaye and Mal- 
leson, for the Mutiny ; Trotter and Maine, for tneYictorian 
•era. Much light is derivable from the biographies of Give, 
'Warren Hastings, Metcalfe, Macaulay, the Lawrences 
( Henry and John), Mayo, and Dalhousie. There are his- 
tories of India from the earliest times by Trotter (1890), 
Talboys Wheeler (1881), H. G. Keene (1893), and 'Vincent 
: Smith (1919); of Ancient India, by Bomesh Chunder (3 
vols. 1889-91 ), Vincent Smith (revised by S. M. Bdwardes, 
1924) ; of the British Dominion in India, by Sir A. Lyall 
(3d ed. 1894); of the Portuguese in India, by Danvers 
(1894) ; a series of ‘Epochs of Indian Historjr,’ edited' by 
.J. Adams; and valuable papers on the Indian Mutiny, 
selected by G. W. Forrest. See also the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India (3d ed. 1907-9) ; government reports 
on moral and material progress ; and the statistics pub- 
lished by the India Office. The Jowrwxl of the Sxiyal 
A^atio Society and the Calcutta supply quite a 

mine of materials. Some light is thrown by Tod’s 
Jtajasthan, Bajendralal Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa; 
Lyall’s Asiatic Studies (2d ed. 1884), Edward Thome’s 
numismatic essays, and Ferguson’s History of Indian 
Architectwre, Indian arcbitecture is illustrated at the 
articles on Agra, Benares, Elephanta, EUora, &c. And 
see articles on religions, persons, places, &c., in this work, 

India, Star of. See Indian Orders. 

Indiana, popularly known as ‘the Hoqsier 
State,’ is the thirty- seventh state of the American 
Union in area, and the eleventh in population, and 
is centi-ally situated between ZT 47' and 41® 50' N. 
lat. , and 84® 49' and 88° 2' W. long. It is bounded 
on the N. by Lake Michigan and Michigan state, 
on the E. by Ohio, on the S. by Kentucky, from 
which it is separated by ,tbe Ohio River, and on 
the W. by Illinois, the Wabash River being the line 
of division a part of the wi|.y,: Its greatest length 
north and south is ^76 miles, its average breadth 


140 miles, and its area 36,350 sq. m. The coast- 
line on Lake Michigan is about 60 miles. 

The surface of the country has a slight slope 
towards the west and south-west, the highest point, 
near the eastern boundary, being 1250 feet above 
sea-leveL Drainage is in four main directions : 
through the St Joseph River to Lake Michigan, 
the Maumee River to Lake Erie, the Kankakee 
River to the Mississippi, and the Wabash and 
other streams to the Ohio ; small streams intersect 
the state in every direction, and in the northern 
art there are numerous small lakes. The northern 
alf of the state is generally level, except for 
occasional irregular ridges forming ‘ divides ’ be- 
I tween streams. Hills increase in frequency from 
the centre of the state to the south and south-east, 
and along the Ohio ‘ knobs ’ 200-500 feet high are 
almost continuous, with deep gorges and river- 
bottoms between. Much of the north-western 
regions is inundated with water the greater part of 
every year ; but this land is being actively reclaimed 
by a system of drainage. The fertility of the soil, 
whether clay or sandy loam, is greatly increased 
by a vast system of under-draining, which has been 
very successful. Returns show that about 91*2 
per cent, of the land area in 1920 was in farms. 

Tlie minerals include coal, bog and hematite iron 
ores, and stratified limestones and sandstones in 
abundance, ochre-beds, kaolin, fireclays, and some 
gold. 'The actual workable coalfield covers an 
area of 6000 sq. m. The production of coal of all 
kinds amounted in 1880 to 1,500,000 tons, in 1901 
to 7,000,000 tons, and in 1921 to 20,000,000 tons, 

I mostly block coal, although there is also abun- 
dance of bituminous and some cannel coal. The 
natural-gas field, the centre of which is in Dela- 
ware county, 40 miles NE. of Indianapolis, has 
been developed since 1886. The yield is one of the 
largest in the world, though the decreasing pressure 
indicates a coming exhaustion. A large quantity 
of it is transported to Chicago. In the gas region, 
and in the districts within reach of its pmes, it be- 
came for a time almost the only fuel. Petroleum 
is one of the most valuable products of Indiana, 
though the annual production is insignificant com- 
pared with that of the neiglibouving state of Illinois. 
Another valuable product is Portland cement, 
Indiana’s supply of limestone being practically 
inexhaustible. Other mineral products are coal- 
tar, oil-stones, pyrites, fire, brick, and potter’s 
clays, kaolin, and^ good sandstone. The climate 
is healthy but variable ; the winter is severe but 
short, the summer hot. 

The principal industry is agriculture, the chief 
crops being maize, wheat, oats, rye, barley, buck- 
wheat, hay, potatoes, and tobacco. Of live-stock 
swine and cattle are the most numerous. There 
are many sheep also, the wool clip being 3,000,000 
or 4,000,000 pounds. Recently the production of 
tomatoes for canning has received much attention. 
Flax and sorghum are raised, as are also enormous 
quantities of apples and peaches. Dairy-produce is 
exported. Honey, maple-sugar, cider, and vinegar 
are made, and fruit and vegetables are preserved. 

The manufactures of Indiana 'present great 
variety, and are often important. Among the 
largest manufactories of their class in the world 
are the automobile and plough factories at South 
’ Bend, and there are numerous and extensive manu- 
factories in Indianapolis and other cities, the chief 
industries being fiiour and grist-mill produce, agri- 
• cultoal implements, woollen goods, iron -wares, 
machinery, automobiles, lumber, leather, boots, 
jshoes, and clothing. Pork -packing, centred at 
Indianapolis, is a large *and important indus- 
try. Indiana turns blit much furniture, largely 
made fi*om the n^aluable timbers of the Wa&b 
and its tributaries. The wpod-pulp> industry 
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has also become important. The abundance 6f 
natural gas available as fuel has attracted many 
manufactories of irbn and steel, which are now 
among the most important in the state. Flour- 
milling is also extensively carried on, and printing 
and publishing and the manufacture of fireclay 
products deserve mention. The trade is almost 
wholly internal, though Michigan City has trade 
with Canada ; navigable rivers and canals gieatly 
facilitate commerce. The central portion of Indiana 
compels all main through-lines from the east and 
west to cross the state. In 1880 there were 4020 
miles of railway in operation ; in 1901, 6500 miles ; 
in 1922, 10,800 miles (steam and electric), affording 
such facilities that the Wabash and Erie Canal, 
and the White Water Canal from Lawrenceburg to 
Hayestown, have been superseded and abandoned. 
The Oliio is navigable throughout its length within 
the state ; the Wabash is navigable to Lafayette, 
and its branch, the White Biver, for about 60 
miles. 

The population in 1800 numbered 4577 whites 
and 163 coloured, 135 of the latter being slaves. 
In 1860 the population was 1,350,428; in 1910, 
2,700,876; in 1920, 2,930,390. The cities with 
over 50,000 population in 1920 were Indianapolis 
( 314,194), Fort Wayne ( 86,549), Evansville ( 85,264), 
South Bend (70,983), Terre Haute (66,083), and 
Gary ( 55,378 ). Great care is devoted to education, 
which is compulsory from 7 to 14 years ( 16 if un- 
employed). The number of teachers is about 
20,000. There are about 800 high schools and 
many institutions of a collegiate character. There 
are a state university at Bloomington, the Purdue 
University at Lafayette, state normal schools at 
Terre Haute and Indianapolis, and a normal col- 
lege at Covington. In addition are several private 
noraial schools and schools of law, medicine, and 
theology ; also various charitable institutions. In 
most of the colleges, as in the common schools, the 
sexes are educated together. 

The state is divided into ninety-two counties. 
The governor is elected for four yeai's. The general 
assembly, composed of fifty senators and one 
hundred representatives, meets eveiy two years. 
Indiana has two senators and thirteen representa- 
tives in congress. The judges of the supreme 
court, five in number, are elected for six years. 

Indiana was discovered by La Salle in 
1671, and constituted part of New France. In 
1763 France ceded the country to Great Britain : by 
the treaty of 1783 it became a part of the United 
States, under the general term of the north-west 
territory, which later was divided into the terri- 
tories of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois. In 1816 Indiana was admitted to the 
Union, and the state government was finally 
settled at Indianapolis in 1825. By the ordinance 
of 1787 slavery was prohibited in the territory. 
The Indian troubles resulting from the influx of 
settlers culminated in the batfle of Tippecanoe (see 
Harrison, W. H.) in 1811. Indiana supplied five 
regiments for the war with Mexico, and during the 
civil war furnished for the government service 
208,367 men, of whom 24,416 were killed or died 
of disease. 

Indlanap^OliS; the capital and largest city of 
Indiana, is on the west fonk of White Biver, on a 
^vel plain, near the centre of the state, 195 miles 
SSE. of Chicago by rail. It is a regularly-built and 
beautiful city. Its streets, many of them 100 feet 
wide, for the most part cross at right angles ; hut 
four main avenues, radiating from a central park, 
cross the others diagonally. There are in Indian- 
apolis dr handsome state capitol, the federal build- 
ing, university, art school and museum and other 
colleges, State-house, fine court-house, city hall, 
public libraiy, asylums for the insane, the blind, 


and' the deaf and dumb; and the city possesses an 
imposing monument to the soldiers and sailors who* 
fell in the civil war. Indianapolis is one of the- 
chief railway centres of the United States, fifteen 
main lines converging there. Tlie trade in agri- 
cultural produce is very extensive. Pork -pack- 
ing is the leading industry, but there are also 
large flour and cotton and woollen mills, numerous 
foundries, and manufactories of furniture, carriages, 
tiles, &c. (see Indiana). The .site of Indianapolis, 
then covered with dense forest, was selected for the 
future capital in 1820, and the city was founded in 
1821. In 1860 the pop. was 18, 113 ; ( 1870 ) 48,244 ; 
(1880) 75,056; (1890) 105,436; (1900) 169,164s 
(1910) 233,650 ; (1920 ) 314,194. 

Indian Bread* See Tuckahoe. 

Indian Corn# See Maize. 

Indian Cress* See Tropa*:oi.um. 

Indian Fig. See Banvan, PRiCKrA” Pear. 

Indian Fire, a bright white signal-light, pro- 
duced by burning a mixture of 7 parts of sulphuiv 
2 of realgar, and 24 of nitre* 

Indian Ink. See Ink. 

Indian Ocean. The Indian Ocean is bounded 
on the W. by Africii, on the N. by Asia, on the 
E. by Australia and the Australasian Islands. 
According to modem gcogntphers it is limited to 
the S. by the 40th parallel of south latitmle, in 
which region it opens widely into the Houthorn and 
Antarctic oceans. It gnutually narrows towards 
the north, and is (Uvide<l by the Indian peninsula 
into the Bay of Bengal on the tnist and the 
Arabian Sea on the west, the latUn* stniding 
northward two arms, the Persiau Gulf and the 
Bed Sea. Within these limits the Indian Ocean 
is estimated to have an area of 19,347,000 srp m. 

At the dawn of history the Indian Ocean was 
known as the Eryfchrsean Sea ; the Plunuicians are 
said to have been familiar with this southern 
ocean at a very early date. Necho, an Egyptian 
monarch who liourished about 610 ll.c., is reported 
by Herodotus to have sent some of his vessels, 
manned by Phoenicians, into the Krythriean Sea 
with orders to return by the south of Africa and 
the Columns of Hercules, Whether or not this 
voyage ever took place, it appears certain, from 
their reports as to the position of the sun to the 
north of them, that these early navigators {>ene- 
trated far south (see the article GEO(mApnY). 
From a very early <late tliere was a coasting 
tra4e between India and the Persian Gulf, but 
the voyage of Nearchus, one of Alexander’s 
generals, from the Indus to the Persian Gulf, 
IS the earliest reliable record of these coasts. 
Hippalus, an Egyptian navigator who fl 0 uriHhe<l 
about the beginning of the Christian era, was the 
first to observe the regular alternations in the 
direction of the monsoons of the Indian Ocean, and 
to profit by them to open up a direct route across 
the high seas from the Bed Bea to Inilia. The 
shore routes were hencefortli abandoned, and a 
fresh impulse was given to voyages in^ oriental 
waters. In the 9th century the Aralm made fre- 
quent voyages across the Indian Ocean, Boleiman 
of Sii-af being probably the first to croiss the Bay of 
Bengal and pass into the China Sea. In I486 the 
Portuguese rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and 
in 1498 Vasco da Gama reached the coasba of India 
by the same route. In 1521 the one remaining ship 
or Magellan's squadron crossed the southern Indian 
Ocean in completing the first circumnavigation of 
the world. 

The mean depth of the Indian Ocean is estimated 
at about 2300 fathoms, or slightly greater than that 
of the Atlantic (q.v.). The greatest depths are in 
the eastern part to the jouth of the equator, where 
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it is estimated that there are about 1,185,000 sq. m. 
with a depth of over 3000 fathoms. Over 12,000,000 
sq. m. of this ocean’s floor lie between the depths 
of 2000 and 3000 fathoms. 

The area of land draining into the Indian Ocean 
is estimated at 6,813,600 sq. m., and the annual 
rainfall on this land is eq^ual to 4379 cubic miles of 
water. The rivers flowing from the Asiatic con- 
tinent are by far the most important, and they 
can-y an immense amount of detrital matter into 
the Bay of Bengal and Arabian Sea, these forming 
extensive deposits of blue mud. Along the African 
coasts, in depths from 100 to 1000 fathoms, there 
are great deposits of glauconitic sands and muds, 
and on these as well as other coasts there are coral 
muds and sands, and blue and green muds in the 
shallower depths. In the deeper parts of the 
ocean, far from land, there are vast deposits of 
red clay, Radiolarian ooze, and Globigerina ooze. 
In the Southei-n Ocean, towards the Antarctic, the 
bed of the ocean is covered with a Diatom ooze. 

The temperature of the surface waters of the 
Indian Ocean varies much in different parts of the 
ocean, and at the same place at different times of 
the year or states of the wind. In tropical regions 
the temperature usually varies from 70® to 80® F., 
and the yearly range is only T or 8® F. Oft' the 
Cape of Good Hope and off Cape Guardafui, how- 
ever, the annual range of temperature may be from 
20“ to 30“ F. For instance, sudden and great 
changes of temperature are often noticed off Cape 
Guardafui when the wind blows off' shore, for in 
this way cold and deep water is drawn up along 
the African coast to take the place of the warm 
surface water which is driven eastward by the 
wind. 

The temperature of the water at the bottom of 
the Indian Ocean is very unijform and subject to 
little, if any, annual variation. In the Bay of 
Bengal and Arabian Sea temperatures of 33“ *7 F. 
and 34“ *2 F. have been recorded at the bottom; 
these are not more than the fraction of a degree 
higher than those observed by the Challenger in 
of south latitude. It is certain, therefore, that 
this de^ cold water is slowly drawn into the 
Indian Ocean from the Antarctic to supply the 
place of the warm surface currents that are driven 
southward by the winds. The currents of the 
Indian Ocean are less constant than in the other 

t reat oceans, and are largely controlled by the 
irection and strength of the monsoons (see Mon- 
soons). ‘Some of the most characteristic coral 
atolls and islands are to be found towards the 
central part of the Indian Ocean, such as the great 
MalUive group, the Chagos, Diego Garcia, and the 
Cocos Islands. Almost all the tropical shores are 
skirted by fringing and barrier reefs. Christmas 
Island is an upraised coral formation. St Paul’s, 
Mauritius, Rodriguez, and others are of volcanic 
origin ; while Madagascar, Ceylon, and Socotra are 
typical continental islands. 

Indian Orders# Three British orders of 
knighthood take their name from India. (1) The 
Imperial Order of the Crown of India, instituted 
1st January 1878, consists of the Queen, certain 
princesses of the royal house, of numerous native 
Indian princesses, and the wives and other female 
relatives of the viceroy of India, the governoi’s of 
Madras and Bombay, the Principal Secretary of 
State for India, and the Commander-in-chief in 
India. (2) The Most Exalted Ordei; of the Star 
of India, instituted in 1861, and enlarged from 
time to time, consists of the sovereigri, a grand- 
master (the viceroy), Kniglits Grand Commanders 
(G.C.S.L), Knights Commanders (K.C.S.I.), and 
Companions (O.S.L). The badge is a light-blue 
ribbon with thin white stripes, and- the motto, 

‘ Heaven’s Light our Guide. ’ (3 ) The Most Eminent 
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Order of the Indian Empire, instituted in 1878 to 
commemorate the proclamation of Queen Victoria 
as Empress of India, and enlarged at various times, 
consists of the sovereign, a grandmaster ( the vice- 
roy), Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.), 
Knights Commanders (K.C.LE.), and Companions 
(C.I.E.). The motto of the oider is Imperatricis 
Auspiciis (‘Under the favour of the Empress ’). 
Indian Poke. See Hellebore. 

Indian Red, a silicate of iron, imported from 
the Persian Gulf. 

Indians, Red. See American Indians. 
Indian Shot# See Ganna. 

Indian Territory, a region of the United 
States forming part of the Louisiana Purchase of 
1803, and set aside in 1832 as a place of residence 
for the Indian tribes of the southern states. The 
western half of this region was organised into 
Oklahoma Territory in 1889, and in 1907 the two 
territories were united into the present state of 
Oklahoma. For description, see Oklahoma. 
Indian Tobacco# See Lobelia. 

Indian Turnip# See Arum. 
India-rubber, Caoutchouc, or Gum Elas- 
tic, extensively used in the arts, on account of its 
elasticity and flexibility,^ its insolubility in water, 
and its great impenetrability to gases and fluids in 
general, is found in the milky juices of plants, and 
most abundantly in the natural orders Moracese, 
Artocarpacese, Euphorbiacese, Apocynaceae, and 
Asclepiadacese. It exists in the milky juice of plants 
growing in temperate climates ; but, as the quantity 
is small and the amount of resin too great, it is only 
in tropical and subtropical countries that it occurs 
so abundantly as to be of economical importance. 
The principal South American^tree is the Euphor- 
biaceons Hevea hrasilimsis, E, guianensis^^ also 
called Siphonia elastica or Jatropha elastica^ is 
inferior. The Mexican Castilloa elastica is Arto- 
carpaceous. In the East the Ficm elastica ( of the 
oi-der Moracese), akin to the Banyan (q. v.), is a 
tree of noble proportions, the appearance of whose 
glossy leaves is well known in Europe from small 
specimens grown in pots as ornamental plants, 
various Apocynaceous trees (Willughbeia, Lan- 
dolpliia, Urcedla, &c.) yield commercial quantities 
of rubber in Malaya, Borneo, and Central Africa. 
Many wild rubbers produce a caoutchouc which 
is too resinous even to mix with a good quality. 

Balls made by the Haytians of the gum of a tree, 
bouncing better than the wind -balls of Castile, are 
mentioned by Herrera in his account of Columbus’s 
second voyage. In 1615 Juan de Torquemada men- 
tions the tree which yields it in Mexico, describes 
the mode of collecting the gum, and states that it is 
made into shoes ; also that the Spaniards use it for 
waxing their canvas cloaks to make them resist 
water. More exact information was furnished by 
M. de la Condamine in 1735. As ‘nxbber,’ for 
rubbing out black-lead pencil marks, it was im- 
ported into Britain in small quantities at the end 
of the 18th centuiy, and sold at 3s. the cubic half- 
inch. Flexible tubes for the use of surgeons and 
chemists had been made of it ; but it was not till 
after 1820 that the manufacture of waterproof cloth 
first gave it commercial importance. About the 
same time a method was discovered of fabricating 
articles by casting india-rubber in moulds. 

More than half of the world’s supply used to 
come from Brazil. Large quantities come also from 
Ceylon, India, Java, the Federated Malay States, 
Peru, Bolivia, Guiana, and from various parts of 
Africa, especially Belgian Congo and West Africa. 
Up to about 1910 the world’s supply of mbber w'as 
obtained chiefly from wild rubbers, but since that 
time plantation rubbers have greatly exceeded 
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'svild, tliougli these have not seriously diminished. 
The popularity of bicycles and motor* cais, requir- 
ing large quantities of rubber for their pneumatic 
tires ; the advance of electrical industries, in which 
it is valuable as a non-conductor ; and innumerable 
other new applications, as in rubber-cored golf -balls 
and vulcanite fountain-pens, have caused an enor- 
mous increase in the importation of rubl^er. 

India-rubber is sometimes collected by cutting 
the trees down (a ruinous process), but usually by 
making simple incisions in the trunks. In a few 
hours the milky juice dropping from the cuts fills 
tin cups which are fixed to the tree by means of 
clay. The sap, or latex, as it is called, is not 
coagulated as it collects, but may be preserved by 
the addition of 3 per cent, of ammonia until the 
collection is completed, A good tree will yield 
four ounces of juice daily, and twenty gallons in 
a season ; frequent tapping, if carefully performed, 
does not appear to cause much injury to the trees. 
The average amount of rubber collected in one 
season varies between 200 lb. and 450 lb. per acre. 
Pine qualities of rubber are often injured by adul- 
teration and careless collecting. 

In order to separate the caoutchouc different 
methods are adopted. That which is considered 
the best is used on the Amazon for the preparation 
of Par4 rubber, and consists of dipping a paddle 
in the latex, then holding the wet blade over a 
specially prepared smoky fire and tumirig so as 
to dry both sides equally. The paddle 'with its 
thin coat of rubber is again dipped and dried, this 
process being repeated until the rubber * biscuit, ’as 
it is termed, weighs about 10 lb. In other methods 
of coagulation, the evaporation of the water is 
obtained by natural waim air or by the heat of 
the native operator’s body. Creaming, chuining, 
and chemical methods also have many adherents. 
Among recently employed chemicals are dilute 
acetic, sulphuric, and hydrofluoric acids, mercuric 
chloride, formalin, and common salt ; and electro- 
lytic separation of the caoutchouc is now in use. 
The latex Avhicb is used for Pard rubber contains 
from 30 to 40 per cent, of caoutchouc, and tlie dried 
rubber on being Avasbed previous to manufacture 
loses from 15 to 20 per cent, of its Aveiglit ; the loss 
in weight from other varieties ranges fiom 10 to 50 
per cent. 

Pard india-rubber is the best, and commands 
the highest price. Unvulcanised india-rubber is 
a tough, fibrous substance, possessing elastic pro- 
perties in the highest degree. When cooled to the 
melting-point of ice (32*’ F.) it hardens, and in 

f reater part, if not entii’ely, loses its elasticity, 
ut does not become brittle. Wlien heated to 
the boiling-point of water it softens and becomes 
much more elastic than at ordinary temperature. 
It is insoluble in water and alcohol, is not readily 
acted upon by alkalies or acids, except when these 
are concentrated or heat is applied, but is soluble 
in ether, chloroform, bisulphide of carbon, naphtha, 
petroleum, benzol, and the essential oils of turpen- 
tine, lavender, and sassafras. Many other essential 
and fixed oils, when heated Avith rubber, cause it to 
soften, and produce thick glutinous compounds, 
especially linseed-oil, which, in the proportion of 
If lb. of the oil to 4^ oz. of rubber in thin strips of 
films, yields a solution Avhich, when strained, is 
of great use in rendering shoes, cloth, &c. Avater- 
proof. Rubber begins to melt at about 250® F., 
and if cooled in thin layers again hardens. If 
stronger heat is applied the oily mass Avhich results 
does not harden on cooling. At 600® F. it is com- 
pletely decomposed, and by dry distillation yields 
a highly complex liquid, the chief constituent of 
which is caoutchene or dipentene ; this substance 
possesses great solvent powers over india-rubber 
and other substances. 


To soften and purify the raw material it is boiled 
for some time in large tanks. It is then put through 
poAverfiil machines Avliicli masticate and reduce it to 
shreds, and Avliile undergoing this operation a stream 
of water is constantly running over it and thoroughly 
cleansing it from all impurities. It is then rolled 
out into thin sheets and hung up to dry in a room 
heated by artificial means, and thus freed from all 
moisture. Or, after cleansing, the material under- 
goes a process of kneading under very heavy 
rollers, Avliich cfiiises the adhesion of the various 
pieces of rubber to each other, and^ ultimately 
yields a mass or block of rubber in which tlie con- 
densation is so perfect that all air-holes and other 
cells and interstices disappear. The block of 
rubber is then cut under Avater by poAverful knives 
or shears into sheets, from Avhich bands or threads 
may be obtained. In the manufacture of square 
threads cutting only is had recourse to ; and the 
delicacy of the operation may be understood when 
it is stated that one pound of rubber Avill yield 
32,000 yards of thread. The^ round elastic thread 
is jjrepared from rubber Avliicli has been treated 
with about double its Aveigbt of bisulphide of 
carbon, containing about 5 x^er cent, of alcohol, 
Avhich yields a soft material resembling in con- 
sistence bread-dough or putty; and this, being 
squeezed through a series of .small holes, x)roduces 
minute round threads, Avhich are first received on 
an endless i>iece of velvet, and \iUimatcly on an 
endless Aveb of common cloth 600 to COO yards long. 
During the transit of the threads across this the 
solvent evaporates, and leaves the india-rubber. 
Wlien it is Avished to AA^ve tliese threads into 
cloth they are wound uxmn bobbins, care being 
taken to stretch the rubber as much as possible, 
so as to deprive it for the time being of its elas- 
ticity; and after it has been Avoven into the cloth, 
a liot iron is passed over the fabric, and immedi- 
ately the rubber resumes its elasticity. 

The method for iiiaking waterproof clothing or 
‘ mackintoshes/ the first apj»Ucation of rubber on a 
large scale, suggested by Profes.sor Hyme in 1 tSl 8, Avas 
patented in 1823 by Charle.s Macintosh of (Glasgow. 
Dissolved in naphtha or other solvent it is amal- 
gamated Avith other ingredients according to t.he 
nature of the material it has to bo applied to. 
It is next spread on the surface of the cloth, a 
process formerly done by hand, but now by means 
of spreading-machines, Avbich apjdy it in very thin 
coats~so thin that with pure Parii proofing as' many 
as twelve coats are spread to make the cloth air- 
proof, but so thin is each coat that the twelve 
only measure one ninety-sixth i)art of an inch ; 
for ordinary waterproof purposes, however, five or 
six are generally sufficient. For double textures 
the cloths are then pressed together between heavy 
rollers. These cloths are all vulcanised, ai:d this 
can be performed by a number of lu’oceHses-— by the 
‘cold’ process, by vaporising, by steam, and by dry 
heat. The garments are then cut out froin the 
clotii, and fastened together by means of pure 
rubber cement, which makes the edges adhere. 
Rubber latex, however, can wow be shipped in a 
liquid state, and it can be used directly to im- 
pregnate a cotton fabric, in tire -making, for 
example. Raw latex can also be used in tumor- 
making. $ 

Vulcanmd India-rubber, — Pure india-rubber is 
now used only to a limited extent in the arts, but 
it is applied in the vulcanised state to a very large 
extent. The remarkable change Avhich caoutchouc 
undergoes when mixed with sulpliur and heated, 
according to circumstances, from 240® to 310® F., 
wag discovered bjr Charles Goodyear, in America, 
in 1834-44, and independentlA% about the same 
time, by Thomas Hancock, in Btmland. There are 
two principal kinds of vulcanisedrubber, one hard 
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-And horny in its texture, the other soft and elastic. 
In the case of the former the purified caoutchouc 
IS kneaded on hot rolls ^vith about one-half of 
its weight of flowers of sulphur. After pi-essine 
in tin-lined moulds, the required article is heated 
with steam under pressure between 260° F. and 
300° F. for six to twelve hours. After cooling, it 
is found to be brittle and jet-black in colour, and is 
known as vulcanite, or ebonite. In order to obtain 
variations in colour and hardness, there are usually 
added, in addition to sulphur, substances such as 
resins, chalk, magnesia, sulphides of zinc, antimony, 
and mercury, the latter being in the form of 
vermilion.' Pink and red vulcanites are used in 
the plates of artificial teeth, and are moulded by 
the dental operator to the required shape before 
vulcanisation. 

For the softer vulcanised rubber the proportion of 
sulphur required is small, ranging from to 16 per 
cent., and the heat to which it is subjected in the 
vulcanising-chamber is considerably less than for 
the hard rubber goods. In both cases, as a rule, 
the articles are moulded before the rubber is 
heated. For thin sheet goods vulcanisation or 
‘curing’ can be secured by dipping into a veiy 
-dilute solution of sulphur monochloride in carbon 
bisulphide. Any excess which, if left in the fabric, 
would destroy the article is removed by washing 
with water. Many other substances can be used 
in vulcanising rubber, but their high cost, as in the 
case of iodine and certain iodides, prevents their use. 

Another method of vulcanising rubber without 
heating was discovered by Mr S. J. Peachey in 
1920. The rubber, solid or dissolved, is treated 
with sulphur dioxide and then with hydrogen 
•sulphide. Both gases are absorbed; their inter- 
action produces water and free sulphur in a veiy 
active lorm by which the rubber is vulcanised. By 
this method it is possible to combine vulcanised 
rubber with materials such as leather scraps, saw- 
dust, paper, and various colouring matters wdiich 
cannot stand heat. 

Although sulphur is the only essential ingre- 
dient required for vulcanising rubber, yet oSier 
substances are usually added. Thus, in the case of 
machinery belting, pipes, and some other articles, 
silicate of magnesium (French chalk) is used to 
prevent adhesiveness. Litharge and carbonate of 
lead are frequently mixed with the luhber and 
■sulphur for certain purposes, and so are asphalt, 
tar, lime, lampblack, whiting, losin, sulphide of 
antimony, ana ground cork. Vulcanised caout- 
chouc has its elasticity greatly increased, is not 
hardened by cold, and does not soften or become 
viscid at any temperature short of its absolute 
•decomposition. It is no longer self-adhesive, and 
the ordinary solvents for rubber can only swell 
it up without dissolving it. Veiy often, however, 
the natural oil iu some cloths, or oils used in 
manufacture, tend to make the rubber decay, and 
this has often caused rubber manufacturers a 
large amount of trouble. The action of chemicals 
is very similar on unvulcanised and vulcanised 
rubbers, but of course the nature of the loading 
materials in the latter is a new factor, and must be 
carefully studied by manufacturer and user. 

Belting for machinery and some kinds of tubing 
are formed of alternate layers of canvas and vul- 
"canised rubber/ India-rubber when melted at 398° 
F., and mixed with half its weight of slaked lime, 
forms a useful cement or lute, which can he easily 
loosened, but it will dry and harden if red-lead 
is added. A very tenacious glue is formed by 
heating caoutchouc, coal-tar, and shell-lac together. 
It forms an ingredient in some special kinds of 
varaishes, and it also inaproves the lubricating 
qualities of mineral oils when a small quantity is 
^dissolved in them. 


Rubber -seed-oil compares favourably for many 
purposes with linseed-oil, for paints, varnishes, 
rubber-substitutes, oil -cloth, soft soap, &c. ; and 
the resulting oil -cake is said to he as good for 
cattle-feeding as that from linseed. 

Rubber, vulcanised and compounded, has been 
used for making roads and pavements. For india- 
rubber shoes, see Goloshes. Both coats and shoes 
of this material have the objectionable property 
of preventing the escape of moisture from the skin. 
Belting, buffers, wheel- tires, washers, valves, pipes, 
fire-hose, and other engineeiing appliances form a 
large branch of the rubber-trade. It is largely used 
as an insulator for electric cables. For medical 
and surgical purposes many articles are made of 
this material. Vulcanised rubber thread and 
tobacco-pouches are made in great quantities. 

Vulcanite is made into a great many small 
articles, such as combs, chains, bracelets, boxes, 
penholders, paper-knives, knife-handles, buttons, 
&c., as a substitute for materials like horn, bone, 
ivory, and jet — being formed by moulding, cutting, 
carving, polishing, and other processes. 

Synthetic Rubber.— Owing to the high cost 
of india-rubber many cheap substitutes have been 
invented, but none of them equal in durability 
the pure caoutchouc. In 1882 JProfessor Tilden, 
of London, discovered that isoprene could be made 
to yield a substance not unlike rubber, and from 
that time many attempts have been made to pre- 
pare isoprene by a commercially successful process. 
The following method was patented in 1907 by 
A. Heinemann, London : A mixture of acetylene 
and ethylene is heated to a dull-red heat, with 
the production of ‘ divinyl ’ ; this body is, by the 
action of methyl chloride, converted into isoprene. 
In 1911 F. Bayer & Co., Germany, took out a 
patent in France for producing synthetic rubber 
from isoprene as follows : Isoprene is heated alone, 
or dissolved in glacial acetic acid or benzene, to 
a temperature wliich may vary from about 95° C. 
to 200° C., the time required being between ten 
iiours and eight days, according to the conditions 
adopted. By some process such as this the iso- 
prene molecules are polymerised or condensed, two 
molecules forming one of caoutchouc. In 1910 
Dr F. E. Matthews and Professor Carl Herries 
independently discovered that sodium polymerises 
isoprene. Isoprene rubber vulcanises well, and 
behaves chemically like natural rubber. Owing 
to the cost of isoprene, synthetic rubber cannot at 
present compete •with the natural product. 

Indicator* See Honey-guide. 

Indicator-diagram^ a diagram drawn on an 
indicator-card by the pencil of the indicator of an 
engine at work. The object in view is to ascertain 
the relations between, and also the product of, the 
varying pressure and the corresponding variations 
of volume of the working substance — steam, ex- 
plosive gas mixture, hot air, or other material. 
The variations of volume are, in a cylinder, well 
represented by the movements of the piston ; the 
varying pressure may he followed by making the 
steam, &c., press out the piston of a small side- 
cylinder against the resistance of a spring. If a 
pencil be attached to this piston it will mark on 
a piece of paper or card held in contact with the 
point a straight line traced and retraced with vary- 
ing velocity. If the steam be shut off from this 
side-cylinder the pencil assumes the position of 
‘no pressure.* If now, on the other hand, the 
piston of the main cylinder be made to draw the 
paper or card past the pencil-point in a direction 
at right angles to the former, the varying velocity 
with which a straight line is traced and retraced on 
the paper will reproduce the varying velocities of 
the main piston itself. If these two actionB he now 
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combined the pencil will move, say, up and down, 
while the paper will oscillate or be unrolled back- 
ward and forward. The pencil-;point will accord- 
ingly describe upon the paper an irregularly curved 
figure which will, in uniform working, be a closed 
curve, and will always tend approximately to re- 
produce itself during each successive cycle of the 
engine. Upon the scales on which the linear traces 
of the pencil represent, in directions at right angles 
to one another, the variations of pressure and the 
iston- movements respectively, the area enclosed 
y this curve will represent the work done by the 
engine during each cycle ; and enables the 

actual pressures and volumes of the working sub- 
stance to be traced out for each successive portion 
of the cycle, and thus enables the working of the 
engine to be carefully studied in detail. See article 
Interkal-combxjstion Engine for diagrams. 

In^catoridses a small family of birds. See 
Honey-guide. 

iHdictioil) a period or cycle of fifteen years, 
the oiigin of which is involved in obscurity, but 
which was originally a fiscal term. It began to be 
used in reckoning time, chiefly by ecclesiastical 
historians, during the life of Athanasius ; it was 
afterwards adopted by the popes, who still con- 
tinue to use it, and through whose influence it 
came to be so generally employed during the 
middle ages that the dates of charters and public 
deeds of this era are expressed in indictions as well 
as in years of the Christian era. The first indiction 
is supposed to have commenced on September 24, 
312, the day of Constantine’s victoiy over Maxen- 
tius- If we reckon backwards to the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, it will be seen that 
1 A.D. does not correspond to the 1st but to the 
4th year of an indiction ; hence, if to any given 
year of the Christian era 3 he added^ and the sum 
divided hy 15, the remainder will give tha •posiiwn 
of that year in an indiction — thus, 1910 A.D. is the 
eighth year of an indiction. Of course, such a 
method of marking time was necessarily incom- 
plete, for it included no statement of the number 
of indictions which had elapsed since the first 
adoption of that method of computation. 
Indictment* See Criminal Law. 

Indies* See East Indies and West Indies. 
Indigestion, or Dyspepsia, literally means 
difficulty in, or failure of, digestion, and is the name 
given to pain or other uncomfortable sensations 
associated with the process of digestion. Indiges- 
tion may therefore oe caused by many different 
diseases, but in this article only functional indi- 
estion occurring in otherwise healthy people will 
e considei-ed. The unpleasant symptoms are 
sometimes due to a definite mechanical cause, such 
as an unusual shape of the stomach, or the presence 
of an unhealed ulcer setting up spasms under the 
irritation of the food, or a scar or adhesion due to 
some previous disease causing difficulty to the exit 
of the food from the pyloric end of the stomach. 
Again, the difficulty may be of a secretory nature, 
when either too much gastric juice is secreted and 
the excessive acid imtates the stomach, or too 
little juice is formed and the food is not properly 
broken down into a semi-fluid chyme, but tends to 
remain unduly long in the stomach, undergo putre- 
factive changes, and dilate this organ. In another 
class of case the symptoms are dependent on causes 
outside the stomach, of which the functions are dis- 
turbed by nervous influences from disease in the 
appendix, the ovaries, &c., or from general debility. 
Still another and very important group of cases is 
caused by some condition of the food, such as in- 
sufficient mastication due to haste at meals or bad 
teeth, or excessively large meals, or improper cook- 
ing. F or the purpose of recognising the type of error 


and for treatment, indigestion may be conveniently 
classed as follows : acid dyspepsia, whicli tends to 
affect young persons of sedentary occupation, those* 
who are bloodless, and persons of highly ener- 
getic nervous temperament ; chronic catarrh of the 
stomach, which may come on after many years of 
acid dyspepsia, may be caused by undue use of 
alcohol, or may be associated with disorders of the 
circulation ; atonic dyspepsia, occurring in persons 
of feeble general health, or persons exhausted by 
great mental or physical efforts, in whom it is liable 
to be associated with the moody critical state known 
as ‘ hypochondriasis ’ ; and fermentative dysj^epsia, 
in which the stomach is dilated and the food re- 
mains long in the organ and decomposes. 

Acid dyspepsia appears when some time, perhaps< 
an hour, has elapsed after a meal, with heaviness 
in the pit of the stomach, later a burning feeling 
(heartburn) about the centre of the chest, and 
sometimes the pouring out of great quantities of 
saliva (water-brash). The pain may come and go- 
in a spasmodic manner, and if vomiting occurs the 
vomit is intensely sour and may contain streaks of 
blood. In treating this condition, regularity of 
meal -times, sufficient exercise in the open air, 
proper chewing of the food, the avoidance of con- 
stipation, and the taking of small meals are im- 
portant. All condiments such as vinegar, mustard, 
j>ickles, and particularly salt, as also meat and 
strong stock-soups, should be avoided. The food 
should be simple and unstimulating, such as eggs, 
fish, thick soups, milk- puddings, and the like. 
When pain is severe, it may be eased by taking 
powders of rhubarb, soda, and bismuth after meals, 
or by small doses of Dover’s powder. Chronic 
catarrh is associated ’with a furred tongue, and 
with a poor, capricious appetite; there are dis- 
comfort, eructations, and choking sensations after 
a meal, and very often vomiting, especially in the 
morning, when much mucus is brought up. Alcohol 
should be stopped; pickles, salted food, and other 
stimulating articles of diet are allowable; the 
appetite may he increased by taking bitters like 
calumba, condurango, and nux vomica half-au-hour 
before meals. A glass of warm water taken in the 
early morning with a saline aperient if necessary is 
often very beneficial. Atonic dyspepsia requires the 
administration of tonics of various kinds ; persons- 
whose work is very engrossing should rc.sb for half-an- 
hour before and after each meal. When the secretion 
of gastric juice is poor it is a good plan to commence 
a meal with well -seasoned clear soups of meat 
extract ; otherwise the food should be highly nutri- 
tious and of small bulk. Fei'mentative dyspepsia^ 
in which a constant sense of weight is feit in the 
pit of the stomach, relieved at times by vomiting 
large quantities of fermenting, frothy, and partially 
digested food, requires the avoidance of rats and 
starchy food ; the meals should be as dry as pos- 
sible, and the fluid limited. Washing out of the 
stomach is often very beneficial in this form* The 
chemical examination of the gastric juice and the 
X-ray examination of the patient after a * bismuth 
meal’ have both added much to the precision of 
diagnosis in this and other forms of dyspepsia. 

Indigirk^ a river in the Siberian government 
of Yakutsk, rises in a western offset of the Stanovoi 
Mountains, and, after a northerly course of 8*70 
miles through a desolate and frozen desert, falls 
into the Arctic Ocean in N. lat. and 160“ E. 
long. 

Indigo (Lat. Indicum, the Indian substance or 
pigment), a dyestuff which was used in India and 
Egypt before the Christian era, and is still re- 
garded as one of the most important of all colour- 
ing matters. It was introduced into Europe in the 
16th century, but for a long time Western culti- 
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vators of th& woad- plant (Isatis tinctona — its 
European rival) were instrumental in prohibiting 
its general use. The woad, though still grown in 
some parts of Europe, is now only employed along 
with indigo in the ‘woad- vat’ process in wool- 
dyeing. Natural indigo is prepared from various 
lants, the Indigofem being its chief souice; 
ut to some extent it is also obtained from Wrightia 
tinctoria (India), Polygonum tinctorium (China), 
Lonchocarmis cyanescens (Africa), &c. 

The bulK of natural indigo comes from India, 
smaller quantities also being imported from Java, 
Guatemala, Egypt, &c. 

Indigo does not exist as such in the plant, but is 
contained principally in the leaves as a colourless 
compound called indican a glu- 

coside of indoxyl, ^^CH. The con- 

vei-sion of indican to (natural) indigo is effected by 
‘steeping’ and ‘beating’ (operations employed in 
the manufacture of the dyestuff), and is mainly due 
to the united action of a specific enzyme called 
indimulsin or satase (which hydrolyses the indican 
to glucose and indoxyl— bacteria also apparently 
playing a minor part in this ‘fermentation’), and 
cf atmospheric oxyge^i (which oxidises^ the result- 
ing indoxyl to indigotin). To indigotin, which is 
the blue colouring matter of indigo, and its most 
important constituent, the following formula is 

assigned: CeH,<(gg^C : 0<(gg^CeH4. Inaddi- 

tion to this compound ncduml indigo contains 
varying proportions of indigo red (indirubin), in- 
digo hrown, indigo yellow or ksempfeiol (from L 
arrecta)yindigo gluten^ mineral matter, and moistm*e. 

Bengal indigo (which is now mainly employed in 
England ) is made from Indigofera sumatrana. The 
latter, however, is now being replaced by Indigofera 
arrecta (the Natal plant), from which better results 
are obtained. An outline of the manufacture from 
J. sumatrana is given here. The seed of the plant is 
sown about the end of February or the beginning 
of March, and by the middle of June the first crop 
is gathered, a second crop being secured about 
three months later. The plants, after being cut 
down, are tied in bundles and directly conveyed to 
the indigo-factory. Here, under suitable condi- 
tions of time and temperature, an aqueous extract 
of the plant is prepared in ^ steeping-vats.' The 
orange-to-gi’een liquor thus obtained is then run off 
into lower ‘ heating-vats,^ where it is freely brought 
into contact with atmospheric oxygen by ‘beating’ 
—a process now generally accomplished by various 
artificial methods— e.g. by means of steam blowera 
or air compressors. The resulting indigo is then 
allowed to settle. It is next collected as a mud 
(called ‘mal’), and prepared for the market after 
being sterilised by boiling, pressed, cut into cubes, 
and dried. 

The average amount of indigo from 150 lb. of 
fresh plant is stated to be about 4 oz. Superior 
qualities of natural indigos have a deep violet-blue 
colour, and, among other properties, show^ a bronzy 
lustre when rubbed with the finger-nail. Good 
Bengal indigo contains on an average from 60 to 66 
per cent, of indigotin. i 

The synthetical production of indigotin (identical 
with natural indigotin) has also been effected. This 
was first accomplished in the laboratory in 1878, 
when Baeyer synthesised isatin (C8H5NO2) for in 
1870 Baeyer and Emmerling converted isatin into 
indigotin. The first patent for the production of so- 
called ‘artificial’ or ‘synthetic indigo’ was taken 
out by Baeyer in 1880, who prepared it from ortho- 
nitrocinnamic acid, OeH4 ( NO3 ) CH : CH * COOH ; 
and in 1882 Baeyer and Drewsen obtained it from 
iOrtJio-nitrohenzaldehyde, 0eH4(N02)CH0. Neither 
of these methods, however, proved a commercial 


success. Since men synthetic indigo has become 
a very serious rival to the natural varieties ; but 
for its successful preparation either of the cheaper 
coal-tar products benzene or naphthalene has served 
as a starting-point. Some account of these pro- 
cesses is now given. In 1890 Heumann discovered a 
synthesis from phenylgly cine (CsHgNHCHaCOOH), 
which was subsequently so developed that in 1897 
‘ artificial indigo ' was placed on the market as 
‘ indigo pure ’ by the Badische Anilin und Soda- 
Fahrik. Naphthalene (CioHg) is the raw material 
for this synthesis (Heumann’s). By means of 
fuming sulphuric acid (in the presence of mercuric 
sulphate acting as a catalyst), naphthalene is finally 
changed to phthalic anhydride. The latter com- 
pound is converted by ammonia into phthalimide^ 
and this on treatment with an alkaline hypochlo- 
rite yields anthranilic acid. On condensing the 
last-named compound with monochloraeetic acid, 
phenylglycine-ortho-carhoxylic acid\B obtained. The 
latter compound on fusion with caustic alkali 
(potash) is changed first into indoxylic acid and 
then into indoxyl. The fused mass thus obtained, 
on treatment with water and exposure to atmo- 
spheric oxygen, yields indigotin. These succes- 
sive changes may be represented by the following 
scheme ; 

naphthalene phthalic anhydride phthalimide 

Cn)Hg — ^ C6H4 <[^qq^O — ^ CgH4<^^Q^NH 

anthranilic acid 

p rr /COOH 

indoxylic acid 

C6H4<^gg)>CH.COOH,or C,R, <W> C-COOH 

indoxyl 

indigotin 

Heumann’s synthesis, with its various modifi- 
cations covered by numerous, patents, has proved 
one of the most successful methods for the pro- 
duction of ‘artificial indigo.* Of other processes 
now in use for the same purpose, which, nowever, 
start from be7izene mention may be made of 

Eahtjen’s improved method of Sandmeyer through 
diphenyltUourea, SCfNHCgHrla, and more par- 
ticularly that successfully employed by the Hfichst 
Farbwerke, which depends upon the action of 
sodamide on the sodium salt of phenylglycine. 
The various steps in the latter process may be 
thus indicated ; 

benzene nitrobenzene aniline 

CeH, -> CbH^NOj -> CANHa -> 

sodinm salt of phenylglyoine +Bodaxiaide 

CgHgNH-CHaGOONa > > -> 

indoxyl 

W<(g^)>CHa, or 

oxidation indigotin 

— > > CeH4<(gJ)c=C<gg)CA. 

The introduction of artificial indigo into the 
market in 1897 soon affected the price and output 
of the natural dyestuff. Thus by 1905 artificial 
indigo was sold at one-h^ilf the price of the natural 
dye, and in 1907 the total proauction of artificial 
indigo was four -fifths of the world’s consump- 
tion. To-day the synthetic dyestuff has very con- 
siderably supplanted the natural varieties. That 
the latter still retain even a portion of the world’s 
markets is no doubt due to the investigations of 
Rawson, Perkin, Bloxam, Bergtheil, and other ex- 
perts, which have led to the adoption of scientific 
methods for improving the agricultural and manu- 


plieny3glyciiie-ortljo.carboxylic acid 
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facturing side of the industry in India and else- 
wliere. 

Indigo tin is a blue compound showing a hronzy 
lustre Avlien rubbed. It is not soluble in water, but 
dissolves in glacial acetic acid, nitrobenzene, &c. 
Heated in vacuo it forms a coloured crystalline 
sublimate from which pure indigotin may be 
obtained. Reducing agents change indigotin to 
indigo white ‘'vhich in alkaline solu- 

tion and exposure to air is oxidised back to 
indigotin (CigHioNaOa). These reactions are im- 
portant, for on them the use of indigo as a dyeing 
and printing agent is based. Oxidising agents 
change indigotin into isatiii, and with sulphuric 
acid (concentrated and fuming) various indigotin 
sulphonic acids result. Of these the tetra-sid- 
phonic add may be used in purifying commercial 
indigo for analysis, and the sodium salt of in- 
digotin disulphonic acid, Ci6HgN202( SO3H Ig, also 
known as sulphindigotic acid, constitutes com- 
mercial indiao camiine. 

Of late the attention of chemists, dyers, and 
calico-printers has been directed to synthetic ‘ vat- 
dyes,’ which can be used in dyeing like indigo. 
Some of these compounds exceed indigo in bright- 
ness and fastness, and, while several of them — the 
so-called ‘ indigoids ’ — are similar in constitution to 
indigotin, a large number are really derivatives of 
anthraqiiinone. The halogen derivatives of indigo- 
tin can be regarded as representatives of one class 
of * indigoids,’ while derivatives of it containing 
sulphur tjjpify another class. To the latter belong 
the technically important thioindigotinSi e.g. thio~ 

indigo red B, C6H4<^^^^C=C<[^ g ^CeH4 ; thio^ 
indigo scarlet E, 

&c. j and to the former the hromindigotmsj 
e.g. Cihct blue 2B (5:7:5': 7' tetra-bromindi- 
gotin), indigo 2R (5 bromindigotin), &c. One 
of the bromindigotins, viz. 6 : 6' dibromindigotiii, 
/\/COv /COVX 

I I ^C=C<f T 1 > although not 
Br\/\NH/ \NH/\/Br 

a commercial article, is nevertheless of interest, 
for it has been proved to be identical with the 
Tyrian purple of the ancients, which, however, 
was of animal origin. Artificial indigo and the 
various indigoids are met with commercially as 
powders and pastes, the former compound as a 
powder of 98 per cent, purity, and as a paste con- 
taining about 20 per cent, indigotin. 

In^gO Bird {Cyanospiza cyanea), a bird of 
the Finch family (Fringillidje), found in the United 
States in summer, and Central America in winter. 
It is about 6i inches in length, of a beautiful blue 
colour, variously tinged and shaded. It frequents 
open places on the edges of woods, and has a very 
sweet song. 

Indigofera, a tropical genus of Leguminosse, 
yielding Indigo (q.v.). 

I]ldill]ll9 a metal (Inj trivalent; atom. wt. = 
lU-8; atom. numb. 49), soft, silver-white, malle- 
able, soluble in HCl. Its sulphate forms alums 
^th alkaline sulphates. It was discovered in 1863 
by Reich and Richter in Freiberg zinc -blende, 
through obsei-ving in its spectrum two character- 
istic mdigo-blue lines. * 

IndlTldnalism. See Socialism. 

Indo - China. the eastern of the two great 
Asiatic peiunsulas which extend southwards into 
the Indian Ocean, sometimes called Further India 
It w washed on the east hy the Gulfs of Tongkinff 
and Siam and the Chinese Sea, and on the west 
by the Bay of Bengal. Accounts of tlie various 
countries which it embraces will be found under 


the headings Annam, Buema, CAMBODIA, Cochin- 
China, Malacca, Siam, and Tongking.— The 
term Indonesia is sometimes used for the Indian 
Archipelago, the islands to the south-east of Asia. 

Indo - European, Indo - Germanic. See 

Aryans, Philology. 

Indore, a Mahratta principality of India, com- 
prising the territories of the Holkar dynasty, and 
consisting of several detached tracts, covers an area, 
of about 9500 sq. m. The bulk of it lies between 
Sindhia’s dominions on the north and Bombay Pre- 
sidency on the south, its length from north to south 
being 120 miles, and its breadth 82, It is traversed 
from east to west by the Nerbudda, which almost 
bisects it ; by the Vindhya Mountains, their loftiest 
point wdthin its limits being 2500 feet above the 
sea ; and by the Satpura Mountains. Principal 
products, cotton, tobacco, wheat, rice, millet, silk, 
&c. ; principal industry, cotton manufacture. Pop. 
over 1,000,000. The Vindhyas and Satpuras have 
from time imm'emorial been the home of the Bhils- 
(q.v.), the wildest of the aboriginal tribes in India. 
The Holkar State Railway (Indore to Khandwa) is. 
a section of a branch of the Rajputana-Malwa rail- 
way traversing the state. The climate is sultry, 
the thermometer ranging from 60* to 90* F. in the 
shade. The state was founded about the middle of 
the 18th century by Malhar Rao, a soldier of fortune,, 
who served the Pesliwa. In 1818 the ruler of the 
Holkar dominions was reduced to the position of a 
feudatory prince of the British Indian empire. 

Indore, the capital of the Maharaja Holkar ’s. 
dominions, is situated in 22* 42' N. lat. and 75® 64'’ 
E. long., 1786 feet above sea- level. Population 
93,000, mostly Hindus. During the revolt of 1857, 
though the maharaja remained faitliful to the 
British government, his troops mutinied on Ist 
July, holding their prince a prisoner in his own 
palace, and butchering many Europeans in cold 
blood. The town dates only from 1770. Close to- 
the town is the district specially set apart for the 
residence of the Governor-general of India’s agent 
for Central India. Within this district stand a 
celebrated European hospital and a college for sons 
of Central Indian chiefs. 

Indorsement, the term generally used to- 
denote the writing of the name of the holder on 
the back of a bill of exchange or promissory note, 
on transferring or assigning it to another, signing 
the name *A. B.’ alone is a blank indorsement; 
and if the transferee is named it is an indorse- 
ment ‘in special’ or *in full.* The usual form is 
‘Pay C. D. or order. (Signed) A. B.’ Indorse- 
ment may also be restrictive— that is, may prohibit 
further negotiation. When personal liability is to 
be avoided the words ‘without recourse * are added, 
and in this case no demand can come back on the 
indorser, who would otherwise be liable. The 
word indorsement is also frequently used in Eng- 
lish law to denote any matters written or indorsed 
on the back of writs or deeds, as indorsements on 
declarations, on writs of summons, d:c. 

Indra, the name of one of those Hindu deities 
that were worshipped more especially in the Vedic 
period of the Hindu religion, but enjoyed a great 
legendary popularity also in the Epic and Furdnic 
periods. In those R'ig-Veda hymns which form 
the oldest portion of Vedic poetry Indra is^ a 
mighty ruler of the bright firmament, and his prin- 
cipal feat is that of conquering the demon Fr 
a symbolical personification of the clond which 
obstructs the clearness of the sky and Avithliolds 
the fructifying rain from the earth. All bia 
wonderful deeds are performed by him merely for 
the benefit of the good, which, in the language of 
the Veda, means the pious men who worship him 
in their songs, and invigorate him with the ofiTerings 
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of the juice of the ISoma (q.v.) plant. He is there- 
. fore the ‘ lord of the virtuous/ and the ‘ disconifiter 
of those who neglect religious rites/ and at the 
same time he has all the attributes of a war- like 

f od, and is invoked as the destroyer of cities, 
luring the Epic and Puranic peiiods, where 
ethical conceptions of the divine poweis prevail 
over ideas based on elementary impressions, Indra 
ceases to enjoy the worship he had acquired at the 
Vedic time, and his existence is chiefly upheld by 
the poets, who, in their turn, however, work it out 
in the most fantastic detail. A remarkable trait 
in this legendary life of Indra is the series of his 
conflicts with Kiishna, an incarnation of Vishnu, 
which end, however, in his becoming reconciled 
with the more important god. When represented 
in works of ^rt Indra is geneially seen riding on 
his elephant ; and where he is painted he is covered 
with eyes. 

Indre^ a department of Prance, formed princi- 
pally out of the western portion of the old piovince 
of Berri, lies immediately south of the department 
of Loir-et-Cher ; area, 2664 sq. m., of "Which about 
four-fifths are in tillage and pasture; pop. (1872) 
277,693; (1886) 296,147 ; (1921 ) 260,535. It is quite 
flat, and well watered by the Indre (which flfows, 
from the department of Creuse, 152 miles north- 
westward to the Loire) and the Creuse. It con- 
tains three Avell-marked districts— -a stony, woody 
region with sandy soil in the south, a fertile agii- 
cultural region in the east, and in the north-west a 
region of moors, marshes, and ponds, interspeised 
with forests. The more notable^ products are 
wheat, oats, potatoes, turnips, fruits, and wine. 
The sheep are excellent as food, and moduce first- 
rate w^ool. Much poultry is reared. The principal 
manufactures are of iron, cloth, paper, leather, and 
porcelain. The department is divided into four 
aiTondissements — GhS-teauroux, Le Blanc, Issou- 
dun, and La ClAtre. The capital is Ch&teauroux. 


Indre -et- Loire, a department of France, 
formed chiefly out of the ancient province of 
Touraine, is crossed by the Loire from NE. to SW. 5 
area, 2337 sq. m. j pop. (1872 ) 317,027; (1911) 
341,205 ; ( 1921 ) 327,743. It is watered by the Loire 
and its tributaries, the Cher, Indre, and Vienne, 
all of them navigable. The valley of the Loire is 
very fertile, studded with orchards and gardens 
and vineyards ; it is called the * garden of France.’ 
South of this lies the monotonous hut productive 
plateau of St Maure, north of it the sterile re^on 
of Gfitine. The products include grain, wine, 
fruits (especially plums), and hemp. The industry 
has never recovered from the blow struck by the 
Edict of Nantes. The chief manufactures are pow- 
der, files, cloth, paper, and leather. The depart- 
ment is divided into the three arrondissements of 


Tours, Chinon, and Loches; capital, Tours. 

Induction, one of the great processes of scien- 
tific discovery and proof. It is the operation of 
discovering and proving general propositions ; 
while deduction, on the other hand, is the method 
of applying general propositions once discovered 
to particular cases considered to be included within 
their scope. By induction we establish the law 
that heat expands bodies ; by deduction w^e apply 
it to explain why a clock goes slow^er in summer than 
in winter,* owing to the changes of the length of 
the pendulum. It should be mentioned that what 
has been called perfect induction— the observation 
of all the instances and a statement of the result 
in one general proposition— is not by Mill or the 
moderns recognised as proper induction at all. 
Induction is the process of real inference — in 
other words, by it we proceed from the knowm to 
the unknown; or from a limited range "of facts 
we affirm what will hold in an unlimited range. 


All things that we do not know by actual trial 
or ocular demonstration "we know" by an inductive 
operation. Deduction is not real inference in 
this sense, since the general proposition already 
covers the case that wre apply it to ; in a proper 
deduction the conclusion is more limited than the 
premises. By the inductive method we obtain a 
conclusion much larger than the premises ; we 
adventure into the sphere of the unknowm, and 
pronounce upon wdiat we have not yet seen. 
Nothing is more common than the making of bad 
inductions, and accordingly it is no-w considered 
a part of logic to lay down the rules for the right 
performance of this great operation. 

See Mill’s Logic (book iii.) ; more recent works on 
logic by Fowler, Venn, Bradley, Bosanquet, Welton, 
Boyce Gibson (1908) ; Hobhouse’s Theory of Knowledge 
(1896 ) ; also the article Logic. 

Induction is a term used in England to 
denote the investing or giving possession of a 
benefice to a clei^man. This is done by a 
mandate from the bishop to the archdeacon (in 
some places the dean and chapter) to make the 
induction. The inductor takes the clergyman 
by the hand, and lays it on the key of the 
cnnrch-door (or some part of the church itself), 
then opens the door and causes him to enter the 
church alone, and to toll one of the bells as a 
public notification to the parishioners. The in- 
cumbent’s possession of the benefice is completed 
by ‘reading himself in’— i.e. reading, generally on 
the following Sunday, the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
immediately thereafter making a formal declara- 
tion of assent to their doctrine, and giving a pledge 
of his conformity to the rules of the church. — In 
Scotland the presbytery induct the minister. 

Induction, in Electricity and Magnetism, is a 
term of various application. In every case, how- 
ever, there is a certain idea present — the idea, 
namely, of an efiect produced at an apparent 
distance from the producing cauSie, the efiect 
being essentially a reproduction of the cause. 
More accurately stated, induction is the name of 
a method or mode by or in which a particular 
electric or magnetic condition is made to pass from 
one material system to another without the inter- 
vention of any obvious material connection. Thus, 
in static electricity a metallic body or other con- 
ductor brought into the neighbourhood of an 
electrified body becomes itself electrified by in- 
duction. Similarly, a piece of iron or other 
magnetisable metal, when brought near a magnet, 
or, more generally, when brought into a magnetic 
field, becomes itself magnetised by induction. In- 
deed, according to Faraday’s view, induction is 
the essential feature in all electric and magnetic 
interaction.- These two fundamental cases of 
induction will be found treated in full under 
ELEOTEioiTy and Magnetism. 

There is, however, a third and very important 
group of electric and magnetic phenomena to 
which the name induction Delongs. These were 
discovered by Faraday, and will be treated in a 
general way under MAGNETISM. The essential 
peculiarity of this class of induction phenomena 
M the production of electric currents in conductors 
or circuits in which there exists no^ source of 
electrical energy. These induced electric currents 
are in all cases the result of some ma^etic change 
in the region occupied by the conductor. This 
magnetic change may be produced by the approach 
or withdrawal of a magnet ; or it may be produced 
by the . motion of the conductor in a constant 
magnetic field ; or it may be due to variations 
of primary currents in neighbouiTDg conductors, 
or even in the conductor itself. In this last case 
the variations of these primary currents cause 
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corresponding variations in the magnetic fields 
existing with them, so that the induced current 
can always be explained in terms of a magnetic 
change. According to Ohm’s Law (see Elec- 
tricity), the strength of a current flowing through 
a given circuit depends on the electromotive force 
wnich excites the current, and on the resistance of 
the circuit through which the current is made to 
flow. In the case of induction of currents the electro- 
motive force is directly due to, and is measured in 
terms of, the rate of change of the number of lines 
of magnetic force embraced by the circuit ; and 
this rate of change depends on the geometrical 
form of the circuit and on its space relations to 
the magnetic field surrounding it. Thus the in- 
duced current depends on three things — ^viz. the 
form of the circuit, the varying space relations of 
the circuit and the magnetic field, and the ordinary 
ohmic resistance of the circuit. 

One of the readiest ways of producing induced 
currents is to have two coils or wire, one placed 
inside the other, and to pass through the inner 
or 'primary coil a current of varying strength. 
At eveiy variation of the primary current a current 
is induced in the outer or secondary circuit. The 
direction of the secondary current depends on the 
manner of change of the primary. If the primary 
cun-ent is decreasing in strength, the induced 
current in the secondary circuit nows in the same 
direction as the primary in its circuit ; but if the 
primary current is increasing, the secondary current 
flows in the reverse direction. The best effects 
are produced at the ‘ making ’ and the ‘ breaking ’ 
of the primary circuit ; for by these^ operations 
the primary cun-ent is made to have its gi-eatest 
variations. This is the principle of action of the 
Buhmkorff Iniduction Coil, one of the many forms 
of which is shown in the figure. The coils are 
wound, the primary inside the secondary, on the 



portion marked W. The battery Avires, attached 
to the binding screAvs,_^, n, are brought into con- 
nection Avith the terminals of the primary coil by 
means of the commutator, C. The terminals of 
the secondary coil are fixed to the brass heads 
of the glass pillars, P, P'; which are furnished 
Avith pointed rods capable of universal motion. 
The true way of looking at the action of this 
instrument is to regard the primary current as 
the source of a magnetic field within and around 
the coils. To intensify the magnetic field it is 
usual to introduce a soft iron core into the centre 
of the coils. In virtue of magnetic induction this 
iron core, under the influence of the magnetic force 
due to the primary current, becomes powerfully 
magnetised, and the magnetic field within the coil 
greatly increased. ’When the primary current is 
mterrupted the iron core loses nearly all its mag- 
netism, and accompanying this great decrease in 
the strength of the magnetic field an intense in- 
duced current flows in the secondary circuit. Now 
it is^ only when the magnetic field is varying that 
the induced electromotive force exists ; and, since 
P ^ gfyen secondary circuit the total current 
induced is propoi-tional to the total change in the 


magnetic field, it follows that the more abrupt this 
change the more concentrated will be the flow of 
the secondary current. 

In the induction coil matters are so arranged that 
the induced current is sufficiently concentrated to 
pass across a considerable air-space, which really 
forms part of the secondary circuit. ^ By taking 
the terminals of the secondary circuit in our hands 
Ave may make ourselves part of this circuit, and 
experience the curious throbbing sensation of a 
galvanic shock. Or Ave may attach the terminals 
to the platinum Avires of a Geissler tube, and pro- 
duce the beautiful eftects of electric discharge 
through gases in a state of great rarity. In most 
forms of induction coil the primary current is 
broken and made automatically, the varying mag- 
netic strength of the iron core being used for this 
purpose. When the primary current passes, the 
iron core becomes a powerful magnet, and attracts 
a small iron disc set opposite one end. By means 
of a simple form of lever attachment this disc 
when so moved interrupts the primary circuit. 
The current then ceases to floAV, the iron core 
loses most of its magnetisnij and the small iron 
disc thus freed returns to its original position. 
With this return of the disc the primary circuit 
is again completed, the current flows as before, 
and the same order of effects is repeated, an(i so 
on indefinitely. In the secondary coil there is, 
of course, a possible induced current at make as 
Avell as at break. But, as in such instruments 
the corresponding magnetic change is not nearly 
so rapid at make as at break, the induced current 
is not so concentrated. Hence, practically, in 
working with an induction coil we have to do only 
with the induced current due to the interruption of 
the primary circuit. 

The Telephone (q.v.) is an instrument whose 
action depends largely upon the laws of electro- 
magnetic induction ; and in the same category Ave 
may include the induction balance of Professor 
Hughes, Avhich illustrates in a marvellous Avay the 
sensitiveness of a variable current floAving in a cir- 
cuit to the presence of a small piece of metal or 
other conducting material. 

Indulgence^ in Homan Catholic theology, 
means a remission, by church authority, to a 
repentant sinner of the temporal punishment 
which, in the Catholic theory, remains due after 
the sin and its eternal punishment have been 
remitted. By the discipline of the first centuries a 
severe course of penitential observance was exacted 
of all who fell into any grievous crime, especially 
apostasy, murder, and adultery, such sinnei-s 
being excluded from church communion for vari- 
ous periods, in some cases even till the hour of 
death. These penitential observances, which Pro- 
testants regard as purely disciplinaiy, were de- 
signed, according to the Catholic vioAV, as an 
expiation on the part of the penitent for the 
temporal piinishment which, after sin and the 
eternal punishment due to it have been remitted 
by God, still remains to be undergone : and some 
of the most acrimonious of the early controversies, 
the Montanist and the Novatian, arose as to the 
power of the church to relax these penitential 
observances, and to admit grieyous sinners to 
communion. These ancient rSaxations (of which 
they regard tliat referred to in 1 Cor. v. 6 and in 
2 Cor. ii. 10 as a type) are considered by Catholics 
as examples of the modem indulgence; and the 
practice which grew up in the 3d and 4th cen- 
times, and which even then was carried to great 
extremes, of ^ granting such relaxaticms on the 
recommendation of martyrs or confessors, is held 
by Catholic theologians to be an illustration of 
that principle of vicarious atonement according 
to which, in the theory of indulgences, the church 
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is supposed to supply from tlie inexhaustible 
treasure of the merits of Christ, and of the 
‘supererogatory’ works of the saints, what may 
he wanting to the completeness of the atonement 
of the less perfect hut yet truly penitent sinner 
to whom she grants the indulgence. That this 
practice of relaxation, whatever may have been 
its real import, was to he used according to the 
judgment of the hishop as to the disposition of 
the penitent, is expressly laid down hy the Council 
of Ancyra in 308 and hy that of Nice in 325. In 
all cases, however, the person panting the relaxa- 
tion was to impose certain good works as a partial 
substitute for the penalty which had been relaxed ; 
and among these works, which had at first been 
purely personal, came hy degrees to he included 
money payments for certain religious or charitable 
objects, as the building of a church or the founda- 
tion of a monastery or hospital. 

The name indulgence appears to have originated 
late, the first recorded instance of its use being by 
Alexander II. in the 11th century ; but theinstitution 
itself is found in full development during the wars 
of the Crusades, the serving, or the contributing 
to service in which, ‘ provided it were for devotion 
alone, and not from motives of greed or of glory,’ 
was accepted in the Council of Clermont ‘as an 
equivalent substitute for all penance.’ Suqh an 
indulgence was called ‘plenary;’ where a jjortion 
only of the penitential works was relaxed it was 
called * partial ; ’ and in order to put a bar to 
their excessive multiplication and to other abuses 
Innocent III. declared the power of granting 
‘plenary indulgences’ to be reserved to the pope 
alone, bishops being only authorised to grant the 
partial’ or limited indulgences described above. 
Tiie fourth Lateran council condemns the ‘indis- 
creet and superfluous’ granting of indulgences; 
and among the abuses which grew up in the 
church during the western schism one of the most 
remarkable was the lavish dispensation of, indul- 
gences, in the granting of which the contending 
popes rivalled each other in prodigality. ^ The last 
extreme, however, was not reached until the be- 
ginning of the 16tli century, when, with a view to 
raising the funds necessary for the erection of the 
great church of St Peter’s at Rome, the pope, Leo 
X., published a plenary indulgence, the principal 
condition for the gaining of which was a contribu- 
tion to tliis -vvonc:. Catholic historians contend 
that in itself such a condition was perfectly 
justifiable, and that if duly explained to the 
people it might be lawfully and even meritoriously 
complied with ; but they admit that Tetzel and 
many more preachers of the indulgence in extolling 
its natural effects went to indefensible extremes, 
and that, even making the fullest allowance for 
exaggeration, it cannot be denied that grievous 
abuses both of doctrine and of practice were com- 
mitted in Germany and in Switzerland. Hence the 
decree of the Council of Trent, while it affirms that 
the use of indulgences, as being ‘ most salutary for 
the Christian people, and approved by the author- 
ity of councils, is to be retamed in the church,’ yet 
orders that ‘in granting them moderation be ob- 
served, lest by excessive facility discipline may be 
enervated.’ IJpon the special mstnictions of this 
council all the modern legislation on the subject 
of indulgences has been founded ; but as the decree 
of the council does not explicitly declare what is 
the precise effect of an indulgence it is further 
explained by Pope Pius VL, in his celebrated 
bull Auctorem Fidei, that an indulgence received 
with due dispositions remits not alone the canonical 
penance attached to certain crimes in this life, but 
also the temporal punishment which would await 
the penitent after death to be endured by him in 
purgatory. 


From the above explanation it will be gathered 
that Catholics do not understand by an indulgence 
a remission of sin, much less a permission to com- 
mit sin or a promise of forgiveness of future sin. 
They contend, moreover, that, since the benefit 
of an indulgence can only be enjoyed by a sinner 
who has repented of sin and resolved to embrace 
a new life, the imputation of introducing laxity 
of principle and easy self-indulgence is entirely 
unwarranted. And although for the most part 
the good works which are required as the condition 
of obtaining indulgences may appear easy and even 
trivial, yet the one indispensalble preliminary — 
sorrow for sin and sincere purpose ot amendment 
— ^involves the highest effort of Christian virtue. 

See vol. iii., H. C. Lea’s History of Auricular Confession 
and Indulgence (1896). 

The Declaration of Indulgence, proclaimed 
by James IL in 1687, promised to suspend all laws 
which tended to force the consciences or his subjects. 
His real aim was, of course, merely to relieve the 
Roman Catholics ; hence the declaration was very 
unpopular, and the refusal of the Seven Bishops to 
command their clergy to read it from their pulpits 
was but the culminating point of universal public 
dissatisfaction. Two similar indulgences in Eng- 
lish history were those issued by Charles IL m 
1662 and 1672, both of which were equally unpleas- 
ing to the dissenters alike in England and Scotland, 
who declined to share their toleration with their 
Roman Catholic fellow -subjects. 

Indus (Sansk. Sindhu), a river of India, whose 
source was discovered hy Hedin in 1907, rises in a 
sacred spring, the Singikahah, on the N. side of 
the Trans-Himalayan range, NNE. of Kailas, 16,946 
feet above the level of the sea. Its general course 
is at first towards the north-west, through Tibet 
and Kashmir. In the north-west of Kashmir, 
in about 34» 50' N. lat. and W 30' E long., it 
turns abruptly southwards, and follows that direc- 
tion, varied by stretches to the south-south-west, 
right down to the sea. In the mountains its cur- 
rent is very rapid ; the river passes through deep, 
wild gorges ( one near Iskardoh, in north-west Kash- 
mir, having a sheer depth of considerably more than 
10,000 feet ), and is liable to floods, which come with 
terrible swiftness, rise veiyHigh, and cause tremen- 
dous damage. The Indus enters the Punjab about 
800 miles from its source. Near Attock (q.v.), 48 
miles lower down, it receives the Kabul River from 
Afghanistan, and then becomes navigable. Here 
it IS only 2000 feet above sea-level. 450 miles 
below Attock it receives, on the left, the accumu- 
lated waters of the Punjab through the single 
channel of the Panjnad. Each of the ‘ five water- 
courses,’ as well as the Kabul, is practicable for 
inland craft to the mountains. Below its conflu- 
ence with the Panjnad the Indus, instead of 
increasing in volume, becomes gradually less. Its 
basin is narrow, and the affluents are insignificant, 
while there is a great loss by evaporation. The 
river also divides into numerous channels, many of 
which become lost in the sand, while others return 
much shrunken in volume. The delta of the river 
covers an area of about 3000 sq. m., and extends 
for some 125 miles along the Arabian Sea. The 
main channel is constantly sMfting. The delta 
is not on the whole very fertile, and is^ almost 
entirely destitute of trees. In both Punjab and 
Sindh the bed of the river is littered with islands 
and sandbanks. The cultivation of the arid plains 
through which the lower Indus passes is dependent 
upon the annual overflow of the river and artificial 
irrigation fed by that overflow. The Sukkur ban^go 
dwarfs all earlier undertakings of the kind. The 
total length of tfie river is estimated at somewhat 
more that 1800 miles, and the area of its di^age 
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basin at 372,700 sq. m. Tiie Indus abounds with 
fish of excellent quality, and is infested by croco- 
diles. Before the opening of the Indus Valley 
Railway in 1878 the river was necessarily the 
principal means for the transmission of commerce, 
but since that event the railway has very greatly 
superseded navigation. 

Industrial Schools. See Education, Tech- 
nical Education, Ragged Schools, Reforma- 
TORY AND Industrial Schools. 

InebriateSi Retreats for. The Habitual 
Drunkards Act, 1879, amended and made perma- 
nent by the Inebriates Act, 1888, made provision 
for the licensing of institutions for the reception 
and treatment of habitual drunkards. By these acts 
an inebriate might sign a bond before two justices 
of the peace for a period not exceeding twelve 
months, under which the licensee of the retreat had 
power to detain and control him during the time 
specified. No provision was made for the committal 
of any one against his will, nor for the establish- 
ment of retreats for the reception of persons unable 
to pay for their maintenance. The Inebriates Act 
of 1898 gives power to courts of justice to commit 
persons convicted of penal offences whose offence 
maj^ be traced to drink, or who may be found to be 
.habitual drunkards, to three years’ detention in a 
state (or certified) inebriate reformatory. See also 
the Children Act, 1908, sect. 26. The Secretary 
of State is empowered to establish state inebriate 
reformatories, or, on application from county or 
borough councils or private persons, to certify 
private inebriate reformatories. Full provision is 
made for the conducting and management of these 
institutions. The act applies to the whole United 
Kingdom, An amending act ( 1 899 ) provides for the 
payment of expenses of prosecutions under the act. 

Inertia (Lat,, 'inactivity’), a universal pro- 
perty of matter, fully described in Newton’s first 
law of motion, which asserts that every body 
perseveres in its state of rest or of uniform motion 
in a straight line except in so far as it is compelled 
by force to alter that state. Part of this principle 
was known to the ancients, and by them attributed 
to a certain repugnance to motion, which was a 
characteristic of ml matter ; but it was shown by 
Galileo that just as the body at rest could not of 
itself begin to move, so the body in motion could not 
of itself come to rest. The same principle applies to 
rotation round an axis, in which torque ( -moment 
of force ) takes the place of ‘ force ’ in Newton’s first 
law j whence the Gyrostat ( see Gyroscope ). Dyna- 
mically the inertia of a body (in translatovy move- 
ment ) may be identified with its mass ; and it has 
been found that the apparent mass of electrons, tra- 
velling with velocities approaching that of light, 
increases very rapidly with the velocity, so that it 
has been computed that the smallest material par- 
ticle, travelling with the velocity of light, would 
present an infinite inertia, and could not be made 
to move any faster. Further, as this increase of 
inertia with increasing velocity depends on the 
charge borne by the electron, and as this charge 
alone is competent to explain all the inertia, it has 
been inferred that there is no residuary ‘mass* 
other than the electric charge on the electron, and 
that the inertia of ordinary * matter ’ may be wholly 
due bo the extreme velocity of the charges, or elec- 
trons, in their orbits within the atoms. It is 
computed that an increment E in the energy of a 
body corresponds to and implies an increment of 
r mass, where c is the velocity 

or light. A ray of light, therefore, acting as a 
carrier of energy E, must have a mass E/ca and be 
attracted by the Sun. —The Moment of Inertia is 
toe sum of the products of every particle of a mass 
into the square of the corresponding distance from 


a given point or axis of rotation ; and tiiis corre- 
sponds, in rotational mechanics, to mass in trans- 
lational mechanics. 

lues de Castro. See Castro. 

Infallibility, the immunity from error, in 
all that regards faith and morals, which is 
claimed by the Roman Catholic Church, and, 
at least as regards the^ past, by the Greek 
Church, as represented in the decrees of the 
councils which that church looks upon as ecu- 
menical. The latter claim, however, which does 
not go beyond that of inerraticy, or actual exemp- 
tion from error up to the present time, differs 
widely from that of infallibility, as put forward by 
the Roman Church, which involves not alone an 
actual historical immunity from error, but also 
such a positive and abiding assistance of the, Sjjirit 
of God as will at all times both protect against 
the possibility of error and guide and direct in 
the faithful teaching of all necessary truth. The 
infallibility claimed by the Roman Church is thus 
of two kinds, passive and cwtirc — tlie first (Matt, 
xvi. 18), in virtue of which the church never 
can receive or embrace any erroneous doctrine, no 
matter by whom proposed ; the second, in virtue 
of which she is charged with the function ( Matt, 
xxviii. 10; Mark, xvi. 15; Ephes. iv, 11-10) of 
permanently teaching to the world the essential 
truths of God, of actively resisting every access of 
error, and of authoritatively deciding every con- 
troversy by which the oneness of belief among the 
faithful may be endangered. Catholics regard this 
gift as a natural and necessary accompaniment of 
the authority in matters of faith with whhsh they 
believe the church to be invested, and which, if not 
guided in its exercise by such infallible assistance, 
would be but a false light and an attractive but 
dangerous instrument of delusion. 

Such is the notion of infallibility as claimed by 
the Roman Church. Two very important and 
practical questions, however, arise regarding it, 
both of which have been the occasion of much con- 
troversy even among Catholics themselves : ( 1 ) as 
to the siibject — the seat or the organ of this in- 
fallibility, and (2) as to the object — the matters 
to which it extends. 

As to the first, all Catholics have been agreed 
that the body of bishops, morally speaking, through- 
out the church, acting in common with the pope, 
constitute the most perfect organ of the infallibility 
of the church ; and hence, that when they unite in 
any way, whether assembled in a general council 
or separated in place, their judgment is infallible. 
Thus, if a doctrinal decree was addressed officially 
by the pope to the whole church, and either ex- 
pressly confirmed or tacitly accejited by the bishops, 
this decree was held to be infallible. In like man- 
ner, if a doctrinal decree, emanating even from a 
local council, as that of a national, or even a pro- 
vincial church, was universally accepted by the 
pope and the bishops, tliat decree also was held to 
be infallible. In a word, wherever there is found 
the united judgment of the pope and the bishops, all 
have agreed in accepting it as the infallible judg- 
ment of the church. But should the pope alone 
judge without the bishops, then arose the well- 
known dispute of the Gallican and Ultramontane 
divines; the latter affirming, the former denying, 
the papal judgment to be infallible ; but all agree- 
ing that it was not binding as an article of Catholic 
faith so long as it had not received the assent of 
the body of the bishops..^ , By the decree of the 
Vatican Council ( 1870) this controversy was decided 
after much discussion ; the constitution Pastor MteV' 
mes teaches ‘ that when the Roman Pontiff speaks 
ex cathedrd — that is, when he, using his office as- 
pastor and doctor of all Christians, in virtue of his. 
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apostolic office defines a doctrine of faitli and 
morals to be held by the whole church — he by the 
divine assistance, promised to him in the blessed 
Peter, possesses that infallibility with which the 
Divine Kedeemer was pleased to invest his church 
in the definition of doctrine on faith or morals, and 
that therefore such definitions of the Roman 
Pontiff are irreformable in their own nature and 
not because of the consent of the church.’ See 
Pope, Roman Catholic Church. 

On the matters or subjects to which the gift of 
infallibility extends Catholics are agreed in one 
principle, that it embraces all those subjects, and 
those only, which are necessary for the maintenance 
of divine truth in the church. Hence, presuppos- 
ing divine revelation, either written or oral, it 
embraces all questions of faith and morality, all 
subjects of general discipline, so far at least as to 
preclude the introduction, by authority of the 
church, of any discipline which should be injurious 
to faith or to morality. On the other hand, it does 
not embrace questions of science, or matters of fact, 
or abstract opinions unconnected with religion. On 
this point all Catholics have heen agreed. But on 
occasion of the Aug%istimts of Jansen (q.v.) arose 
the former dispute as to the infallibility of the 
church in judging of hooks, and the Jansenist dis- 
tinction of law and of fact. All Catholics now 
recognise as a necessary condition to effective in- 
fallibility that it should extend to the judgments 
upon hooks so far as to decide whether the doctrine 
contained is opposed to sound faith or morality. 

[The Vatican Council produced a large literature, in- 
cluding Cecconi, Storia dd Ooncilio Vaticano (1873-74); 
see Vatican and literature there cited. ^ On infallibility 
see the article by Toner in the Catholic Encyelopcedia 
(voL vii. 1910), and works by Manning, Gibbons, Riving- 
ton, Ryder (against Littledale), Chapman (against Gore). 
Salmon’s Infallibility of the Church (1889) discusses the 
doctrine controversially from the Protestant point of 
view; and see Mirot in Hauck-Herzog (1908). See also 
Basel ( Council of), Acton, DOliingeb, Old Catholics.] 

Infamy* in Law, was a stigma attaching to the 
character of a person so as to disquali^ him from 
being a witness. It was distinguished into infamy 
of fact and infamy of law. Infamy of fact results 
from a depraved course of life and abandoned 
character, of law from the sentence of a court 
finding the person guilty of any crime to which 
the character of infamy attached. Since 1843 it has 
not been possible to exclude a witness on the 
ground of infamy, though questions as to character 
and as to crimes committed hy a witness may he 
asked with a view of affecting bis credibility. 

Infailt 9 in English law, is a term which in- 
cludes all persons under the age of twenty-one. 
Such persons are subject to special rules of law, 
which may be summarised as follows : 

( 1 ) Crime . — ^A child under seven cannot be con- 
victed of crime ; a child between seven and four- 
teen can be convicted if it is shown that he knew 
the nature of his act. A hoy under fourteen is 
presumed incapable of rape. 

(2) Marriage . — ^Boys under fourteen and girls 
under twelve cannot contract marriage. As a 
general rule, infants of marriageable age require' the 
consent of parents or guardians to marry ; but the 
absence of such consent does not affect the validity 
of a marriage actually solemnised. A person pro- 
curing the marriage of an infant by fraud forfeits 
any property which accrues to him or her from the 
marriage, 

(3) Property and Contract . — An infant may 
acquire and dispose of property, enter into con- 
tracts, and carry on business ; but he is privileged 
to repudiate liability for his acts, except in certain 
cases. Contracts for necessaries (i.e. for things 
suitable to the infant’s position in life) are binding 


on hiiu; and settlements, &c., executed with the 
approval of a judge, in terms of certain acts of 
parliament, are also binding. On coming of age 
an infant may confirm or rescind any act by which 
he has acquired or disposed of property during 
infancy ; if he continues to hold property acquired, 
he must perform obligations connected with it : if, 
e.g., he has acquired shaves in a company, he must 
pay calls on them. If he has entered into a con- 
tinuing contract (e.g. a contract of partnership), 
he is taken to have confirmed it, unless he rescinds 
and ceases to take the benefit of it within a reason- 
able time. As for his other contracts, he might 
formerly have confirmed them by an express ratifi- 
cation he is now precluded from doing so by the 
Infants’ Relief Act of 1874, which enacts that no 
action shall he brought on the ratification of a 
promise made during infancy. No wdll made by a 
erson under twenty-one is valid. An infant may 
ring an action by his prochein ami or next friend 
(usually his father, if living). If an action is 
brought against him, a guardian ad litem may be 
appointed. A parent or guardian is not liable for 
the debts of an infant, unless he has expressly or by 
implication contracted to pay them. An infant 
may contract as agent for a person of full age ; in 
this case his acts are regarded as the acts of hie 
principal. 

In Scotland the law differs in many respects 
from the law of England on this subject. The 
term infant is nob used at all in a technical sense. 
All persons, if male, are in legal strictness called 
pupils till fourteen, and if female, till twelve ; and 
from fourteen or twelve to twenty-one they are 
technically called minors. In general, the contracts 
of a pupil are absolutely void, and he is under the 
care of tutors, who are either his parents or others 
appointed by the court. A minor, on the other 
r hand, may enter into contracts j hut if they are 
to his lesion or prejudice he can reduce or set 
them aside any time within four years after 
majority. Moreover, if a minor go into trade, his 
contracts bind him, as they do other persons. 
Further, a minor can make a will or testament, 
operating on his movable estate, though he cannot 
alienate his heritable estate in like manner. _ The 
four years which are allowed to him after majority 
to consider whether he will set aside contracts are 
called quadrieiinium 'if/tile ; and if he can prove 
lesion he is in that peiiod entitled to restitution. 
In Scotland, also, a minor may marry as freely as 
if he were a major, and, indeed, he is in general 
his own master, or sui juris, at the age of fourteen 
( a female at twelve ). See the article Age. 

lufanty Feeding of. When the health and 
strength of the mother admit of it, there is no 
doubt that the food provided by nature is far the 
best suited for infant nourishment. In this case 
the child should be fed entirely on breast milk for 
the first six or eight months at least, and partially 
during the next month till it is weaned. If pro- 
longed beyond the ninth or tenth month, nursing 
is usually injurious both to mother and child, 
though it is often continued because of tlie idea. 
that it tends to prevent pregnancy. If from any 
cause the mother is unable to nurse her infant,, 
some form of artificial feeding must he devised. 
The old practice of finding a woman whose child 
was about the same age as the infant requiring 
nutriment, and who would act as a ‘wet-nurse,’ is- 
now seldom adopted. Either fresh milk suitably 
modified or one of the specially prepared infants" 
.foods may be used. The latter have all the dis- 
advantage that they are devoid of certain necessary 
vital principles, so that if they he used to the* 
complete exclusion of fresh food, the infant^ is 
liable to suffer fi-om certain diseases, of which 
scurvy and rickets are tlie chief. Milk, on the 
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other hand, is liable, unless it is sterilised, to con- 
tain the germs of certain infectious diseases, of 
which the tubercle bacillus is the most formidable. 

Goats^ milk and asses’ milk have both been re- 
-commended as more nearly resembling human milk 
than cows’ milk does; but as they are generally 
difficult to procure while cows’ milk is abundant, 
the latter must in most cases be employed. The 
differences between the mother’s milk and cows’ 
•milk must be recognised, and allowance made 
for these in the feeding of young infants. Cows’ 
milk contains much less sugar, slightly more 
fat, and considerably more albuminoids than does 
human milk. Further, under the action of the 
gastric juice, cows’ milk forms a firmer clot 
than human milk. To ‘ humanise ’ the milk^ of 
the cow some such procedure as the following 
should he adopted: The milk should be diluted 
with an eq[ual quantity of water, and to every 
eight ounces of the mixture should be added two 
ordinary teaspoonfuls of milk-sugar pressed level 
with tile edge of the spoon, one tablespoonful of 
oream, and one tablespoonful of lime-water. The 
lime-water has the effect of softening the curd 
which forms in the child’s stomach. The q[uantity 
of this dilute milk req[uired by the infant at first 
is from two to three tablespoonfuls at each feed, 
making, if ten feeds be given, from ten to fifteen 
ounces in twenty-four hours. During the second 
^nd third weeks this amount should be nearly 
doubled, and the quantity of food gradually in- 
•creases as the child gets older, the number of feeds 
at the same time gradually diminishing, as the 
child can take a greater bulk at each meal. From 
the third to the fifth month the intervals between 
the feeds should be three hours, the child should 
not require more than one feed in the night— that 
is, between 10 p.m. and 7 A.m:. — and should have 
about five ounces at a time. After the sixth or 
seventh month, when the teeth begin to appear 
and the child can chew and di^esfc starchy food, 
bread may be added to the milk, and rusks or 
crusts may be given to exercise the teeth. After 
the eighth month five meals dailjr should be 
■enough, and of these, two should consist of farina- 
ceous food, well cooked, such as milk-puddings of 
farola or ground-rice, oat -flour porridge, &o. ; a 
little later for artificially fed infants, or when 
weaning is taking place for breast-fed babies, a 
lightly boiled egg or a cup of clear soup may be 
given as one of the meals. After the end of the 
first year the range of the diet may he gradually 
widened, potatoes, meat-broth, fish, chiclcen, and 
well-boiled vegetables being gradually added, but 
•solid meat should be withheld till the second year 
has been completed. 

It is very important to the infant that the meals 
eliould be given re^arly ; to feed the child every 
time it cries merely overloads the stomach, and 
produces or increases indigestion and colic. The 
bottle in which milk is given is a matter requiring 
great attention. It should be kept scrupulously 
clean, and should be sterilised daily by rinsing with 
boiling water or steeped in boracic acid somtion, 
ijwo bottles being used, and steeped on alternate 
•days. Sterilisation of the milk is important in 
the case of weakly children, and during the preva- 
lence of summer diarrhoea and of infectious diseases. 
By this meaus^ also the risk of the child contract- 
ing ^berculosis from milk is avoided. This may 
be effected by simply bringing the milk to the boil 
in a pan for a few minutes, or one of the special 
forms of steriliser may be used. When ordinary 
milk disagrees, it may be predigested by the use 
yf zymine potvders, or some change may be made 
in its concentration, or it may be replaced by one 
of the many artificial foods on the market. In 
the latter case especially, the child is benefited hy 


getting occasionally a small quantity of fruit juice, 
either of orange, grape, or prune. 

Infante (from the Lat. infans, ‘an infant’), 
the title given in Spain and (formerly) Portugal to 
the princes of the royal family, the corresponding 
title of Infanta being given to the princesses. 
Since 1388 the heir- apparent to the throne iu 
Spain has been styled the Prince of Asturias. 
The heir-apparent in Portugal, until the separation 
of Brazil from the mother-country, bore the title 
of Prince of Brazil. The personal domain of an 
Infante or Infanta is called the hifantado. 

Infanticide, or the murdering of infants, 
was common in ancient times, and still prevails 
in some barbarous communities. The practice 
existed in Greece and Home, and even found 
defenders in Plato and Aristotle. The latter in his 
Politics said the law should forbid the nurturing of 
the maimed, and, where a check to population is 
required, abortion should be produced before the 
quickening of the infant. In Sparta, as in other 
Greek states, the law directed that when a child 
was born the father should cany it to an appointed 
place, there to be inspected by the elders of the 
community. If it was a promising child, they re- 
turned it to its parents to be educated ; otherwise 
it was thrown into a cavern at the foot of ]\Tount 
Taygetus. In ancient Kome the Twelve Tables 
directed malformed infants to be immediately 
destroyed, and by the Patiia Potestas the father 
had an absolute power over his children extending 
to life and death ; but the rigour of the paternal 
law as regards both the killing and the sale of 
infants was mitigated hy public opinion, and later 
also by legislation. Among the Norse the cliild’s 
life hung in the balance till the father handed it 
to the nurse to be reared. If it was weak or mal- 
formed, or if the father disapproved of its living, 
the child was killed by exposure to the weather 
and to wild beasts. According to Csesar the Gauls 
were invested with the power of life and death 
over their children, and so late as the 13th century 
the Poles killed imperfect children. Amongst the 
Arabs it required an ordinance to prevent the crime 
of killing (fiiildren lest the parent should he re- 
duced to want, and this element of anxiety for the 
father’s independence and comfort entered ‘largely 
into the calculations of many states, barbarous and 
civilised, with regard to their posterity. The 
Arabs buried female infants alive. 

In modem times infanticide prevails only 
amongst barbarous or semi-civilised nations, and 
even amongst these the increased intercourse with 
civilised states is gradually stamping out the 
practice. Until comparatively recent times child- 
murder prevailed throughout the whole of the 
South Sea Islands. In the Fijian island of Vanua 
Levu, or some parts of it, the infanticide reached, 
till the middle of the 19th century, a half ana 
in others two-thirds of the child population. 
Amongst the Hindus the practice of destroying 
children, especially females, prevailed to a fearfm 
extent, until it was checked under the Marquis 
of Wellesley’s rule (1798-1805). The practice was 
forbidden by the Vedas; but, in consequence of the 
expense and the disgrace attached to girls remain- 
ing unmarried, the practice prevailed amongst 
the Kajputs— who destroyed all females except 
the first-bora— and the native races. The methods 
of killing were poisoning pills of tobacco, 
drowning in milk, smearing the mother’s breasts 
with opium, and plastering the mouth with cow- 
dung. Notwithstanding the Koran, the Moham- 
medans were inclined to the practice} but eJ^ected 
their object by means of abortion. Efforts began 
to be made towards the close of the 18th century, 
amongst others by Jonathan Duncan and Major 
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Walker, for the suppression of the piactice, and 
in 1853 these efforts weie at last ci owned with 
success at a durhar arranged for by Lord Lawrence. 
It was thought expedient to continue a system of 
surveillance by the police in some districts, and 
to institute a system of average numbers in 
families, which concentrated their vigilance upon 
those families which reached the lowest average. 
Amongst the Japanese the father had, but has 
not now, absolute power of life and death over 
his children. In China infanticide was, and in the 
remoter parts of that vast country still is, common. 
One of the causes here is the ri^ht possessed by 
Chinamen of periodically repudiating their wives. 
Sometimes the infants were stifled by the midwives 
at birth, and sometimes they were cast into a 
neighbouring stream, where in some cases they 
were humanely kept afloat by a gourd, so that they 
might be saved from destruction by any compas- 
sionate person who might feel disposed. In early 
missionary times it was a part of the duty of mis- 
sionaries to pick up and rear, or entrust to others 
for the purpose of rearing, the waifs who had been 
abandoned through the avarice, poverty, or callous- 
ness of their parents. 

In nearly sill the cases mentioned infanticide wsls 
prompted by religious or economic reasons, or in- 
dulged in from caprice or indolence ; and it %vas 
permitted in deference to the power with which in 
primitive communities as well as in advanced 
states like Greece and Rome the father was 
endued. Modern civilisation deals very differently 
with the sub^*ect. In all European states, although 
they differ widely in their treatment of infanticide 
and cognate crimes, human life is from its first to 
its last hour held sacred, and whoever puts an end 
to it is a murderer. Almost the only motive which 
in such countries now leads to infanticide is that 
of shame— the parents incuning the risk of com- 
mitting child-murder to escape social disgrace. 
The efforts therefore of legislators and criminal 
lawyers on the one hand have been directed to the 
repression of abortion, concealment of pregnancy, 
and murdering the new-born infant, and of phil- 
anthropists on the other to remove temptation to 
commit the graver crimes by providing Foundling 
Hospitals (q.v.), where the offspring of sin may ; 
find a refuge. See also Illegitimacy. | 

In England and Scotland the inexcusable killing I 
of infants is theoretically murder, and the only : 
excuse for killing the foetus is the safety of the 
mother; otherwise, Abortion (q^.v.) is a criminal 
offence. The concealment of birth is also a criminal 
offence; see Birth (Concealment of). The 
destruction of children may he effected negatively 
by not supplying food and clothing, as well as by 
the positive act of wounding or ill-treating ; and if 
a parent or other person who is bound by law to 
supply food and clothing to the child refuses or 
neglects to do so, thereby causing its death, such 
refusal or neglect amounts either to murder or man- 
slaughter, according to the circumstances. More- 
over, the unlawful abandoning or exposure of any 
child under the age of two years, whereby the lire 
and health of the cliild are endangered, is a mis- 
demeanour punishable with three years’ penal 
servitude. Where a person is charged with the 
murder of a veiy young child it is essential to prove 
that the chUd was in life. . Under a statute of 
James L there were presumptions against the 
mother, but in 1803 the trials for offences of this 
class were placed under ordinary rules of evidence. 
The presumption which now obtains that every 
new-bbm child found dead was bom dead is 
believed by certain jurists to have encouraged 
infanticide. The tet of a child being born 
alive is not that it breathed, or that the umbilical ! 
cord was severed ; but the entire child must be 


born and have an independent circulation. Hence, 
if a man strike a woman with child, so as to cause* 
the death of the child, he is neither guilty of 
murder nor of manslaughter of the child ; because 
to constitute these crimes the person killed must- 
be ‘a reasonable creature in being, and under the 
king’s peace.’ In trials for the murder of infants 
the question whether the child was fully born, and 
so the subject of murder, generally depends to a 
large extent upon medical evidence. The above 
offences in reference to infanticide, are punished in 
a similar manner in Scotland, where, thougli the 
killing of a completely born infant is murder, a 
verdict of culpable homicide is frequently returned. 
Concealment of pregnancy is the usual charge 
under 49 Geo, III. chap. 17. 

It has been stated that every day an inquest is 
held upon the bodies of children destroyed through 
the design, the neglect, the ignorance, or the mental 
infirmity of the mothers. Even when the act may 
fairly be regarded as a crime, its enormity is gener- 
ally greatly lessened in the eye of the law by the* 
consideration of the physical condition and moral 
disturbance of the parent. 

The Children Act, 1908, obliges those who- 
undertake for hire to keep infants under the age 
of seven years, for a longer period than forty -eight, 
hours, to notify the local authority as to the names, 
&c., of such children, give notice if the children 
leave their charge, and inform the coroner or 
procurator-fiscal of such infants’ deaths. They are 
also under obligation to keep sanitary houses. By 
the same statute any person over sixteen who- 
wilfully ill-treats, neglects, abandons, or exposes a 
boy under fourteen or girl under sixteen years of 
age under his care, or causes or procures this to be 
done, in a manner likely to cause the child un- 
necessary suffering or injury to its health, is guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and is liable to £100 of fine or 
imprisonment for two years, or to both. Lesser 
penalties are inflicted on summary conviction, 
tee punishment may be increased where the 
offender is proved to be interested in the death of 
the child. See Children (Cruelty to), and 
Burial Societies. 

Infantry. See Army. 

Infant Schools. Pastor Oberlin (q.v.) may- 
be regarded as the founder of infant schools. He 
appointed women in his own parish to assemble 
the little children between the ages of two and 
six, to interest them by conversation, pictures, 
and maps, and to teach them to read and to sew. 
The first infant school attempted in Great Britain 
was in connection with Robert Owen’s socialistie 
establishment in Scotland. The education and 
training of young children were matters of great 
interest and study to Pestalozzi (q.v.). His^ 
system was adapted to English requirements by 
the Home and Colonial Infant School Society,, 
founded in 1836. This society did excellent work 
in training teachers and instituting model infant 
and juvenile schools. But the most successful 
systems of educating quite young children are tlie^ 
Kindergarten (q.v.) and Dr Montessori’s. See* 
Education. 

Infection. The grounds for believing that 
each of the large class of communicable diseases 
depends upon the presence within the bodj/ of a 
distinct living organism have already been stated 
(see Germ). The manner in which each of these 
supposed organisms behaves in originating fresh- 
cases of disease is, however, almost as characteristie 
as the effects it produces on the body. 

(1) la malaria the organism is a lowly type of 
animal life which undergoes cycles of d evelopmenfc 
in the blood of the ‘host,’ each new cycle being’ 
associated with an attack of ague. The ^actual 
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means of transmission is by a mosquito, which 
canies the parasite from peison to person, and in 
which the parasite undergoes a stage of develop- 
ment. The parasite of sleeping sickness is similarly 
caiTied by the tse-tse fly, in which the parasite 
undergoes a stage of its development. The same 
principle applies to infection with tapewoim and 
■other large forms of parasite, which undergo 
development in an ‘intermediate host.’ 

(2) Intermediate between these and the more 
characteristic infectious diseases is a group of 
wliich cholera and typhoid (enteric) fever maybe 
taken as types. Here the infectious mateiial has 
its origin chiefly from the dejecta of the patient, 
and is carried from the sick to the healthy in 
contaminated water, milk, food, by flies, by dust, 
&c. Epidemics, e.g., of scarlatina are in this 
manner sometimes traced to workers in dairies 
suffering from the disease. 

(3) The largest and most typical class includes 
typhus, smallpox, measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, and many others. In all these the disease 
is directly and immediately communicable from 
the sick to the healthy. But there are stiiking 
differences in the conditions under which infection 
usually takes place. The poison of typhus, the 
dreaded ‘jail fever’ of past times, is probably 
carried by lice, and the danger of its spreading 
can be much diminished by cleanliness and free 
space. In smallpox the infection can retain its 
vitality for years on the walls of a room, or in 
the artificially dried discharge from the pustules ; 
in scarlet fever it may exist for many months in 
articles of clothing. Measles is most infectious 
in the early stage, when it presents merely the 
eymptoins of a bad cold ; scarlet fever infection 
is probably at its worst after the rash is well 
developed. 

(4) The question of ‘carriers’ of disease— i.e. 
persons wdio harbour the organism though not 
themselves suffering from the disease — is one of 
great practical importance. Enteric fever, diph- 
theria, and cerebro-spinal meningitis are believed 
often to be spread in this way. 

(5) The last group consists of those diseases 
in which the poison is not carried to a distance or 
through an intermediary, bub requires to be 
directly inoculated to produce the disease — e.g. 
syphilis and hydrophobia. 

This classification of diseases believed to be 
dependent upon organisms, though practically 
convenient, cannot be considered a strictly accu- 
i*at 0 one; for many of the diseases in group 3, 
perhaps all, can be propagated by inoculation, 
.and the infection of some may be able to de- 
velop outside the body and behave like those in 
group 2. 

With regard to the commoner infectious diseases, 
some of the most prevalent and most seiious liave 
been scheduled in the Infectious Diseases Acts as 
notifiable in Great Biitain. These diseases are 
smallpox, cholera, diphtheria, eiysipelas, scarlatina, 
and the fevers ki^own as typhus, enteiic, relapsing, 
and puerperal. ' Others ojf the diseases, sucli as 
measles, are included from time to time by local 
:aubhorities to whom the occurrence of a case of 
any of these r’iseases must immediately be notified. 
In regard to prevention of infection, the means 
t^ed refer specially to children, who are more 
liable to contract infectious diseases than adults, 
and measures taken apply particularly to schools. 
It is usual to insist tliat persons who have con- 
tracted infectious diseases shall not mix with the 
public again until they are completely recovered 
and until a definite period, differing in the vaiious 
diseases, has elapsed. After healthy persons have 
been ‘ in contact ’ with the more seiious of these 
diseases, such as diphtheria, scarlaiina, and small- 


pox, they must remain in quarantine for periods 
exceeding the longest possible incubation period ; 
and.it is essential that the clothing of the suspected 
person should be disinfected at the beginning of 
the quarantine period. For isolation after contact 
with the slighter diseases, such as measles, German 
measles, chicken-pox, whooping cough, and mumps, 
various regulations are in force in different places ; 
and complete isolation throughout a period corre- 
sponding to the period of incubation is not so 
ngidly enforced as a rule in the case of those who 
have already suffered from the disease in question. 
Such children are generally allowed to continue 
attending school, but are carefully inspected each 
day for some time before and after the end of the 
usual period of incubation so that signs that the 
disease has been contracted may be observed at 
once, and in this case the child is immediately 
isolated. 

Enough has been said to show the complexity 
of the problems, both practical and scientific, pre- 
sented by the subject. As to the Infectious Diseases 
Notification Acts and other cognate matters, see 
Hygiene, Disinfectants, Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts, and the articles on the several diseases. 

Infeftment^ or Sasine, a Scots law term, 
used to denote the symbolical giving possession of 
land, which was the completion of the title, the 
mere conveyance not being enough. The instru- 
ment of sasine was the notarial instrument embody- 
ing the fact of infeftment. The old ceremony, 
which was not abolished until 1845, was thus -per- 
formed. The bailie of the superior of the lands, 
the attorney of the vassal, a notaiy, and two 
witnesses proceeded to the lands in which sasine 
was to be granted. The attorney delivered to the 
bailie the superior’s precept of sasine, and re<juired 
liim to perform his duties. The bailie delivered 
the warrant and relative deeds to the notary, who 
read and published them to all present. The bailie 
thereupon delivered the symbols of possession, 
sometimes a pen, to the attorney, and the attorney 
then took instruments in the hands of the notary 
by giving him a piece of money. But now the 
necessity of se]>arate formality is unnecessary, 
it being suflicient to register a conveyance in the 
register of sasines in Scotland. In 'Scotland an 
infefimmt in security is a temporary infeftment 
to secure payment of some debt; and an infefU 
*imnt of relief is a similar security to relieve a 
cautioner. 

Infinite. In philosophy, infinite is that which 
is without any limitation, and, like absolute and 
unconditioned, is used especially of the Infinite, of 
God. As to our knowledge or the infinite, some 
(as Hamilton and Mansel) hold that the idea is 
purely negative ; Descartes affirmed that the idea 
of the infinite was not merely the idea of an objec- 
tive reality, but is implied as a necessary con- 
dition of every other. See Absolute, Conuition, 
Kelativity of Knowledge; Hamilton’s Bis^ 
ciissions, Mpsel’s Limits, Calderwood’s Fhilosojphy 
of the Infinite, Spencer’s First Frindples* 

Tn mathematics, the term infinity and the 
phrases infinitely great and infinitely small are of 
constant occurrence ; and the symbol oo is usually 
said to denote a lua^itude infinitely great, 
the symbol 0 a magnitude infinitely small. Are 
these ma^itudes infinitely great and infinitely 
small to be reasoned about in the same way as 
ordinary finite magnitudes? Are these symbols 
oo and 0 to he treated in the same way as ordinary 
algebraic symbols, a, h, x, y, dsc. ? with respect 
to the ^^mbol 0 there seems at first sight to be 
little difficulty, for we are accustomed to regard it 
as denoting the absence of all quantity, or as the 
result obtained by subtracting any finite quantity 
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from a quantity e(jual to it. It is found convenient 
liowever, though it would he impossible to explain 
in short compass the grounds of the convenience, to 
give another meaning to the symbol 0. The new 
meaning will perhaps be understood from the 
following illustration. Take the algebraical ex- 
pression and suppose x capable of increasing 
-so that it may become greater than any assignable 
quantity ; then the value of — will diminish and 

become less than any assignable quantity, and the 
limit towards which it tends, that is to say, the 
value from which it may be made to differ as little 
as we please, is symbolised by 0. The same ex- 
pression will enable us to give a meaning to the 
symbol oo. Suppose x capable of diminishing so 
that it may become less than any assignable 

quantity ; then the value of - will increase and 

become greater than^ any assignable quantity, and 
-the limit towards which it tends, that is to say, the 
value from which it may be made to differ as little 
«,s we please, is symbolised by co. The symbols 0 
and oo therefore, denoting the limits towards which 
certain variable quantities tend when particular 
suppositions are made, cannot be used absolutely 
like the symbols denoting finite quantities : because 

>r a = 1, it would be erroneous to conclude 
that 0-r0“loroo-rco=l. Expressions such 
as 0 -h 0 , oo -r oo, 00 - oo, 0 X 00 , oo°, and some 
•others are called indeterminate forms ; for methods 
of evaluating them, see Chrystal’s Algebra^ chap. 
XXV., or De Morgan’s Differential and Integral 
Calculus, chap, x, 

Iniinitesimals is the name applied to the method 
adopted by Leibniz as the foundation of his Differ- 
ential Calculus. Leibniz considered magnitudes 
as composed of infinitely small elements or infini- 
tesimals. ' Those elements which are infinitely 
small compared to any finite magnitude are infini- 
tesimals of the first degree ; those which are infinitely 
small compared to infinitesimals of the first degree 
are infinitesimals of the second degree ; and so on. 
The principle of the method briefly stated is that 
two finite rha^itudes are equal if they differ only 
by an infinitfiy small ihagnitude. Though the 
results obtained by the application of infinitesimals 
4]ire seen to be always in accord with the results 
obtained by other methods, and a method which 
always leads to correct conclusions must be logically 
-sound, yet the fundamental piinciple does not at 
first sight seem rigorously exact, and the method 
looks as if it were merely one of approximation. In 
•conseq^uence it has now come to be usual to found 
the calculus on the doctrine of limits. 

Iniiiutesiiiial Calculus. See CALOirLus. 
Infirmaries. See Hospitals. 

Inflammation is the most important of all the 
morbid processes that fall under the notice of the 
physician or surgeon. The most obvious symptoms 
•or phenomena of inflammation, when it attacks an 
•external or visible part, are pain, redness, heat, 
.and swelling. If a healthy man gets a splinter of 
wood or any other foreign body imbedded in any 
fleshy part he begins to experience pain at the 
part, and this is soon succeeded by reclness of the 
skin. In its early stages the process is known as 
irritation ; hut soon, if the foreign body be not 
removed, the pain and redness increase, and are 
accompanied by a firm and extremely tender swell- 
ing at and around the spot, and a sense of abnormal 
heat. These purely local symptoms are succeeded, 
if the inflammation reach a certain degree of in- 
tensity, by a general derangement of the vascular 
^md nervous systems, to which various names, such 


as constitutional disturbance, symptomatic or in- 
flammatory fever, &c., have been applied. 

Numerous observers have attempted to trace the 
exact^ phenomena of inflammation by microscopic 
examination of the transparent parts of animals 
in which the process has been artificially excited, 
Yrom observation made on the web of tlie frog’s 
foot and other transparent parts of animals by 
Wharton J ones, Paget, Cohiilieim, Burdoii Sander- 
son, Ziegler, Lister, and many others, the main 
features of the process are now well known. 

In inflammation of moderate severity the blood- 
vessels of the part are seen to dilate, and tlie current 
of blood through them, at first sometimes a little 
accelerated, becomes much slower than the normal. 
In consequence of this retardation the Avhite blood- 
corpuscles, being somewhat sticky in consistence, 
fall out of the central stream, and drag along the 
sides of the vessel, where, as the inflammation 
increases, they are arrested. Then follows the most 
remarkable part of the process. Minute buds are 
seen to form on the outside of the walls of the 
veins and capillaries, each one coiTesponding to a 
white blood-corpuscle in the interior. These buds 
grow larger at the expense of the corpuscles, which 
thus pass through the wall of the vessel without any 
break in its continuity ; and the migration continues 
till the tissue around the vessels is crowded with cor- 
puscles. At the same time an abnormal quantity 
of fluid exudes through the walls of the blood- 
vessels, and in j^art coagulates, forming with the 
corpuscles what is known as coagulable or plastic 
lymph. From the capillaries red as well as white 
blood -corpuscles pass into the tissues. If the in- 
flammation be more intense complete arrest of the 
flow of blood in the vessels ( stasis ) takes place. 

We may now consider the explanation of the 
cardinal symptoms of inflammation. The redness 
depends upon there being more blood than usual 
in the blood-vessels of the affected part ; sometimes 
also upon the occurrence of hemorrhage in the in- 
flamed tissue. The swelling depends in part upon 
the distension of the blood-vessels, but mainly upon 
the effusion of fluids and blood-corpuscles above 
described. These are termed the ^products of in- 
flammation \ and many changes, some of a repara- 
tive nature and others of an injurious tendency, 
depend upon their presence. The pain may vary 
from mere discomfort to intense agony. It is 
probably due to compression of the sensory nerves 
of the affected part by the dilated vessels, 
and the exudation. It is often throbbing. 
There is usually most pain in those parts in 
which the tension produced by the swelling is 
the greatest, as in hone, serous and fibrous mem- 
branes, &c. The pain occurring in inflammation is 
always aggravated by pressure, and by this means 
the physician can often distinguish between in- 
flammatory and non-inflammatory disorders. The 
heat is seldom so much increased as the sensations 
of the patient would lead him to believe ; it does 
not rise above the maximum heat of the blood in 
the interior of the body. This increase of heat 
depends upon the increased flow of arterial (or 
highly oxidised ) blood to the part. 

Special changes take place in different tissues and 
organs. Thus in serous cavities, like the pleura 
and peritoneum, and in joints, thei e is apt to he 
an effusion of excess of fluid; in the case of 
bone, the interference with the circulation is 
liable to cause death of a mass of hone and 
its separation as a sequestrum witli subsequent 
trouble, &c. 

The further course of inflammation is much more 
variable. The most favourable termination is 
resolution, where the products of the inflammatioir 
are gradually removed by the lymphatics, and the 
tissue returns to its normal state. If the exuded 
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blood -corpuscles accumulate in large amount [snp- 
•pxiration) they form an Abscess (q. v.), and must in 
general be evacuated before cure can take place. 
If the inflamed tissue be superficial its outer layers 
may die and be thrown off {ulceration)^ leaving a 
sore which heals by Cicatrisation (q.v.). If the 
inflammation be severe and extensive, Gangrene 
(q.v.) or mortification may ensue. 

In the return to health of inflamed tissues, where 
neither resolution nor death of the patient has 
taken place, formation of new tissue is necessary 
to fill up the gap which is left by suppuration or 
ulceration. This is effected mainly by the action 
\>f the small cells ])resent in the exuded material, 
which under suitable conditions becomes gradually 
organised into fibrous tissue, bone, &c. ; but the 
restoration of the epithelial covering, where a breach 
in the surface either of skin or mucous membrane 
has occurred, is effected only under the influence 
of epithelial cells present at the end of the gap. 
The process is essentially similar to the healthy 
repair of broken bones (see Fracture), or incised 
wounds, though the term inflammation is not 
generally applied to these cases. It is thus that 
parts recently severed from the body may be some- 
times replaced and still live. The success of the 
Taliacotian operation, by which a new nose is 
engrafted in the position of that which had been 
lost, of the operation of injecting a stimulating 
fluid into cystic tumoui’s, with the view of setting 
up adhesive inflammation, and of various other 
surgical operations, essentially depends upon the 
property of organisation possessed by inflammatory 
exudation, or closely allied products. Although 
the organisation of plastic lymph is thus essentially 
a conservative and reparative process, it leads in 
many cases to untoward results. Thus, when a 
serous mpinbrane (e.g. pleura, pericardium, peri- 
toneum ) is inflamed, the exudation between its con- 
tiguous surfaces often becomes transformed by the 
same process into fibrous tissue, forming layers or 
bands which seriously interfere with the functions 
of the organs involved (lung, heart, intestine, as 
the case may be ) after the inflammation has sub- 
sided. In inflammation of the iris the pupil may 
be rendered irregular or immovable, or may even be 
closed^ up by inflammatory exudation. In endo- 
carditis, or inflammation of the lining membrane 
of the heart, exudation may he deposited in wart- 
like masses on the valves, and may thus occasion 
some of the worst forms of cardiac disease. 

The causes of inflammation are very various. 
Among predisposing causes must be reckoned any 
condition which lowers the vitality of the whole 
body, or of any particular part of it. The most 
obvious exciting causes are mechanical violence, 
chemical irritants, excessive heat or cold, produc- 
ing iiriury of a part of the body which leads directly 
to inflammation in that part. Less obvious, biit 
not less certain, is the effect of exposure to cold in 
exciting inflammation of internal organs. But of 
all the causes the most important undoubtedly, 
though they were only recognised within the 
last three decades of the 19th century, are micro- 
organisms-— bacteria, &c. (see Germ). Besides the 
numerous ^ecijic diseases attended by inflam- 
mation of various organs and tissues proved or 
believed to be due to these bodies, many forms of 
is known as simple inflammation — e.g. acute 
abscess— have been shown to be associated with 
them. Some authorities go so far as to say that no 
ti-ue ^animation can take place without them : 
and though this opinion has not been proved, it 
IS certain that almost all the most severe forms of 
inflammation are characterised by the presence of 
some form of micro-orgapism. 

The inflammatory diseases of the most important 
organs are described under their specific names, 


and, as a general rule, the termination -itis is em- 
ployed to indicate an inflammation. Thus, periton- 
itis signifies inflammation of the peritoneum ; iritis,, 
inflammation of the iris ; &c. Inflammation of the 
lungs, however, is usually known as pneumonia 
instead of pneumonitis, and of the pleura as pleurisy 
instead of pleuritis. See PNEUivtONiA, Pleurisy, 
Enteritis (for inflammation of the bowels). 
Peritonitis, Stomach (for gastritis), Liver (for 
hepatitis), Eye (for iritis), Brain, &c. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the consideration 
of the treatment of inflammation further than to 
remark (1) that if possible we must remove its 
exciting cause, wliieli can seldom be done except 
when the inflammation is external; and (2) that 
the patient should be placed on a simple and un- 
stimulating diet ( which implies a total abstinence 
from solid animal food and stimulating drinks). 
The medicines chiefly employed are purgatives, 
preparations of mercury, quinine, phenacetin, and 
other coal-tar derivativeS;and preparations of opium ; 
while, as external applications, hot fomentations 
or poultices (sometimes applications of cold water 
or ice are preferable), and counter-irritation by 
means of blisters, sinapisms, iodine, &c., are often 
of service. 

Inflection. See Grammar. 

Inflorescence. This term is applied by 
botanists in a concrete and special, as well as in an 
abstract and general sense — i.e. first to any single 
group or natural aggregate of flowers arising upon 
a common main axis, and secondly to the various 
modes or principles of floral arrangement them- 
selves. Despite that endless superficial diversity 
uporx which the characteristic aspect of different 
species and larger groups so much depends, 
these apparently indefinite variations may readily 
be reduced to a small number of easily intelli- 
gible types. For, while the earlier botanists natu- 
i*ally tended to develop a nomenclature correspond- 
ing to the multiplicity of outward forms which 
inflorescences acquire, the progress of research has 
simplified^ this by centering attention upon the 
few and simple modes of branching by which they 
arise. We naturally set out mth any plant of 
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(Taraxacum); ^ Dorstenia; g, fig (Picus) in vertical section. 


which the axis continues to grow indefinitely, but 
of which a number of secondary axes aiising in the 
axils of the leaves are developed as flowers. When 
the pedicels of these flowers tend ti) reacii a moder- 
ately equal length the inflorescence is known as 
a raceme (fig. 1, a) ; or when the process of floral 
development arrests them, so that the flowers are 
practically sessile, we have a spike (fig. 1, d), 
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growing point of most racemes and spikes, how- 
ever, tends to be checked by the reproductive stress, 
and the axis thus frequently ends, or rather seems 
to end, in a terminal flower. Good examples of 
this essentially racemose or spicate type are fur- 
nished by many Liliaceae, Scrophulariaceae, &c. — 
e.g. Kniphofia, foxglove, mullein, &c. Even such a 
curious inflorescence as that of the pine-apple may 
now easily be interpreted as a greatly condensed 
spike of "fi'uits, crowned by its leafy growing 
point. 

The shortening of the main axis of a raceme may 
take place after ordinary development has begun, 
so that the upper internodes are much less developed 
than their predecessors. The pedicels of the younger 
flowers naturally share the same arrest of develop- 
ment, and thus it is that the comparatively long 
pedicels of the lower flowers place them on much 
the same level as the higher ones, and even as 
the summit of the axis. This variety is known 
as the corymb (fig. 1, 6), so familiar in the candy- 
tuft. When all the internodes are so shortened 
that the pedicels arise from practically the same 
level, we have the umbel (fig. 1, c), so characteristic 
of the Umbelliferae. 

Suppose this vegetative arrestment and floral 
precocity to be continued still further, internodes 
and pedicels alike become aixested, and the result 
is a crowded cone or excessively shortened spike 
of sessile flowers. By continuing the same pro- 
cess which gave us the corymb, the cone neces- 
sarily tends to appear more and more depressed 
throHigh the more rapid upgrowth of its lower 
portions ; thus we have that characteristically 
expanded axis, so compactly set with florets as to 
resemble at first sight a single flower, familiarly 
known as the head or capitulum of the Composites 
(fig. 1, e). The spiral arrangement of the "florets 
so obvious in a sunflower is simply that of the 
depressed cone, which we may again draw out in 
imagination into the corymb, the spike, or the 
raceme, with which it is in principle identical. 

A capitulum fundamentally similar may, how- 
ever, be evolved in a slightly different way, by the 
more or less complete arrestment of the secondary 
axes of an umbel. Hence it is that a few umbel- 
liferous plants, like Astrantia, or still better the 
sea-holly (Eryngium), &c., come to present that 
appearance which so often induces tne beginner 
to confuse them with Composites. 

But, since it is manifest that the same embryonic 
shortening may occur in any type of inflorescence 
whatsoever, it becomes evident that we must 
reserve the term capitulum for the type of inflor- 
escence presented by the Composite or Scabious, 
leaving the various superficially resemblant forms 
or pseudo-capitula, as of sea-holly already referred 
to, or those of sea-pink, of bergamot, &c., to be 
separately analysed according to their true origin. 

Returning, then, to the capitulum proper, we must 
continue to keep clearly in view that conception of 
vegetative growth (as reaching its maximum rate 
only at some distance behind the growing point) 
which may be actually verified by measurements of 
any growing shoot or root. The conical axis thus 
not only tends to broaden and flatten, but its lower 
portion must at length overtake the apex, and a 
perfectly flat receptacle, as in some species of 
Dorstenia, results. The margins next outgrow the 
apex, and the cone is now becoming a shallow 
saucer (other species of Dorstenia, fig. 1,/). The 
saucer next becomes a cup, or even flask ; and the 
remarkable hollow inflorescence of the fig (fig. 1, 
g) is thus seen to he morphologically akm to the 
Capitulum, and through this by the corymb even 
to the original raceme itself. 

The study of vegetative branching (see Beakch) 
has, however, shown us that we may have to do 
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with compound or sympodial axes as well as 
simple or monopodial ones. That is to say, in 
our primary axis the growing point may perish, 
leaving, however, of course, all the more oppor- 
tunity for the development of the secondary axes 
latent in its lateral buds. This disappearance of 
the primary growing point, having once set in, soon 
works back, until we have it occnrring immedi- 
ately after the development of the first lateral bud. 
This then readily takes its place for practical pur- 
poses, just as a larch or pine which has lost its top 
renews it by the upgrowth of a branch. But the new 
axis dies in turn after giving hirth to its successor, 
and so on; thus the false axis or syrwpode is 
formed. Inflorescences of this type are known as 
^mes. The simplest in piinciple is that of the 
Day-lily (q.v.). It is commonly known as the 
helicoid cyme (fig. 2, h), since the origin of the 
new axes winds on in the same spiral order as 
that of the leaves upon the primary axis itself. 
The distinction from a raceme is, however, easily 
made when we notice that the so-called bracts are 
not really bracts at all, but are more or less oppo- 
site to the flowers ; being really only the axillanfc 
leaves of the next axis, which bears its flower 
only after producing a leaf with the bud of its 
successor. 

But in other cases the, spiral may change its 
direction with each new axis, and the false axis 
thus assumes a very different appearance, that of 
the scorpioid cyme (fig. 2, ^), of which the classical 
example is furnished by the Boraginaceae ( Goebel, 
however, regards these as unilateral racemes, and 
offers Tradescantia, Echeveria, &c. as more real 
types ). This revei*sal of the spiral has been prettily 
verified by noting how in the scorpioid cyme of the 
Rock-rose (Helianthemum) the spiral of the calyx 
runs in an opposite direction in each successive 
flower. 

So far we have^ been dealing with cymose in- 
florescences as arising in plants with alternate 
leaves : in opposite-leaved plants — e.ff. Caryophyl- 
lacese and Begonia (q.v.) — ^the resultant form is 
necessarily very different. Let the growing point 
terminate in a flower as before ; but since each of 
the two leaves immediately below is in an equally 
favoui-able condition, both as regards radiation and 
aliment, we have two secondary axes instead of 
one. Hence, instead of one secondary axis continu- 
ing in the line of the primary one, we have neces- 
sarily two of equal strength and divergent at an 
equal angle. Tne main axis thus at first sight 



seems to have forked, especially when the terminal 
flower disappears, just as in the false dichotomy so 
apparent in the branches of the lilac or mistletoe ; 
and hence the old name of dichotomous cyme, which> 
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however, it is evidently necessary to correct, as 
dichasium (fig. 2, k), biparotts cyme, or the like. 

This inflorescence may undergo shortening, or in 
more physiological language remain more or less 
embryonic, as in most Lahiatse (which, howevei, 
* present all gradations, from the fully-developed 
cymes of Hyssopus, through the ‘ false whorls ^ or 
* verticillasters ’ of the majority of genera, to the 
terminal pseudo-capitulum of Bergamot). The 
apparent umbel of geraniums and the pseudo- 
capitulum of the sea-pink have also this origin. 

Not only modifications of these leading types, 
but various combinations, simple, compound, and 
complex, and in all degrees of reduction or exuber- 
ance, may also arise; the question of separat- 
ing all the preceding types of inflorescence as 
radial from a small residuum as dorsi-ventral also 
presents itself. See GoebePs Outlines of Classifr 
cation and Van Tieghem’s Train de Botanique. 

Influenza (Ital., * influence ; ’ called in French 
la grippe), a disease of infectious nature occurring 
in wide-spread epidemic outbreaks, has been long 
recognised by medical ^vriters. The popular appli- 
cation of the name to any severe cold m the head 
is not sanctioned by medical authority. Cullen 
called it catarrhus e contagio, but although, in 
most cases, it closely resembles ordinary catarrh, 
it presents certain points of difference from that 
disease. In addition to the ordinary symptoms of 
catarrh there is a sudden, early, and very striking 
debility and depression of spirits. This early 
debility is one oi the most marked and character- 
istic signs of influenza. The mucous membranes 
(especially those of the respiratory organs) are 
much affected. The tongue is white and creamy, 
the sense of taste is lost, there is no appetite, the 
ulse is soft and weak, the skin, although at first 
ot and dry, soon becomes moist, and the patient 
complains of pains and soreness in various parts of 
the body. 

In simple, uncomplicated cases convalescence 
supervenes in the course of a week or sooner ; but in- 
fluenza is very frequently conjoined with bronchitis 
or pneumonia, in which case it is much more persist- 
ent and dangerous. There is, moreover, an extreme 
proneness to relapse on the slightest exposure, even 
after the patient feels perfectly recovered. 

Influenza affords an excellent example of an 
epidemic disease, a whole community being often 
attacked in the course of a few hours. A bacillus, 
described originally by Pfeiffer in 1892, is found in 
the bronchial secretion of many cases, and other 
investigators have described a minute * filter-pass- 
ing* organism in other outbreaks. Not unfre- 
quently influenza follows close upon a sudden thaAv ; 
sometimes it is preceded by thick, ill-smelling fogs ; 
but hot and cold, wet and dry weather have all 
been attended^ by severe outbreaks of the disease. 
Like cholera, influenza generally, but by no means 
constantly, follows a westerly direction, or one 
from the south-east towards the north-west. 

The epideniic which prevailed during the winter 
•of 1889-90 in most parts of the civilised world, 
the first of importance in Britain for nearly forty 
years, presented some points of difference from 
miost of the previously^ recorded outbreaks. In 
particular, there was in many places a much 
larger proportion of cases without any catarrhal 
symptoms whatever than appears to have been 
■observed before. Such cases present a close re- 
u Dengue (q.v.). In the epidemic of 
1918 the catarrhal type was present in almost every 
•case, and there was a great tendency to the onset 
of pneumonia, which underwent septic changes, 
and ended frequently in death. The mortality in 
•this epidemic was very high. 

' important points in the treatment of 

unfluenza .are to sustain the vital powers of the 


patient and to prevent the onset of pneiiinoiiia. 
This is greatly aided by inhalations of steam con- 
taining creosote, menthol. Friar’s balsam, and 
similar aromatic substances. He should be kept 
in bed ; his bowels should be gently opened, Ids 
skin slightly acted upon, if dry ; and, if the cough 
he troublesome, a mustard-poultice should he 
applied to the chest, and an expectorant mixture 
prescribed. Antipyrin and aspirin were during 
the epidemic of 1918 found very valuable in com- 
bating the feverishness and pain of the early stage. 
In persons of weak or broken-down constitutions, 
beef -tea, spirits, or strychnine must be given from 
the outset. The debility that often remains for a 
considerable period after the establishment of con- 
valescence is oest met by the preparations of iron, 
quinine, and strychnia. 

Few diseases increase the death-rate to such an 
extent as influenza ; more, however, in consequence 
of the great number of persons who are attacked in 
a severe epidemic than in consequence of its danger 
in individual cases. See Epidemic, Germ. 

In Forma Pauperis ( ‘ in the character of 
a poor person ’ ). Persons are said to sue ioi forma 
pauperis when the law allows them to conduct law- 
suits without paying fees to court-officers, counsel, 
or solicitors. In England a statute of Henry VII., 
affirming the common law, provided that such as 
would swear themselves not worth £5, except their 
wearing apparel and the matter in question in the 
cause, should be exempt when plaintiffs, but not 
when defendants, from the payment of court-fees, 
and should be entitled to have counsel and attorney 
assigned to them by the court without fee. They 
were further excused from costs when unsuccessful ; 
a privilege which, according to Blackstone, amounted 
in former times only to the rather uncomfort- 
able alternative of clioosing between paying and 
being whipped. This indulgence, first confined to 

f ilaintiffs, was afterwards extended to defendants, 
t was at first restricted to the Common Law 
Courts, but afterwards adopted in the practice of 
the Equity and Probate and Divorce Courts. No 
one can sue in forma pauperis unless he is worth 
less than £25, or produces to the court applied to 
an opinion of counsel on his case, and an affidavit 
that the same case contains a full statement of the 
material facts. A suitor in forma pauperis is not 
entitled to costs unless by order of the court. In 
Scotland an act of 1424 established the poor’s roll 
to secure a like privilege to poor persons there. 

Information. See Criminal Law. 
Informer^ in English law, the person who 
sues for a penalty under some statute. In many 
statutes wnich define offences — not criminal, but 
savouring of criminality— encouragement is often 
given to persons who are willing -to sue on behalf 
of the crown, the pecuniaiy penalty or part of it 
being given to the informer. This kind of action 
is called a qui tarn action, from the use of tlie 
words qui tarn pro domino rege quam pro seipso, 
&c. In criminal pi*oceedings an accomplice who 
turns king’s evidence, if accepted as a witness by 
the crown, is called an approver or proven Ever 
since the days of the professional ‘sycophant* 
at Athens the informer has been regarded as an 
odious character. In Ireland, owing to the un- 
satisfactory relations between the government and 
the people, almost any person who gives evidence 
against a prisoner runs the risk of making himself 
unpopular. In Chancery proceedings at the suit 
of the attorney-general the informer is called a 
relator. In Scotland an informer is the party whot* 
sets the Lord Advocate in motion in criminal pro- 
secutions, and the Lord Advocate is boun<l to give 
up the name of the informer, who is liable in case 
• of malicious prosecutions. See AppRbVEE, Spy. 
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Infusions are aqueous solutions of vegetable 
substances obtained without the aid of boiling. In 
this respect only do they differ from^ decoctions, in 
the manufacture of which boiling is resorted to. 
Infusions are prepared by digesting the vegetable 
substance ( root, bark, &c. ) in hot or cold water in 
a covered earthenware vessel. Cold water is ^jre- 
ferable when the active principle is very volatile, 
or when it is desired to avoid the solution of some 
ingredient in the vegetable which is soluble in hob, 
but not in cold water. ^For example, in preparing 
the infusion of calumba cold water is preferable, 
because it takes up the bitter principle (which is 
the essential ingredient), and leaves the starch- 
matter undissolved. In most cases, however, 
boiling water is employed. Infusions are pre- 
ferred to decoctions when the active principle 
volatilises at a boiling heat, as in the case of 
essential oils ; or when ebullition readily induces 
-some chemical change, as in the case of senna. 

Infusions may also he prepared by percolation, 
a process which is extensively employed in the 
preparation of tinctures. When thus prepared 
they are less liable to decay than when prepared 
on the old system. 

The fresh infusion, while possessing a finer 
flavour, is in danger of being superseded iu 
pharmaceutical practice by the concentrated in- 
fusion. On account of the trouble and expense 
involved in making small quantities of the fresh 
preparations recourse is frequently had to the con- 
centrated ones, which, when diluted with seven 
times their bnlk of distilled water, more or less 
represent the fresh article. Where the active prin- 
ciple is a volatile one it is very difficult to retain 
the full aroma in the concentrated state, and to 
this question much pharmaceutical attention has 
been turned. The concentrated infusions contain 
from 20 to 25 per cent, of alcohol, which is essential 
for their preservation. The simple infusions may 
be preserved for a short time by the addition of a 
trace of chloroform. 

Infusoriat a name given to several classes of 
active Protozoa, some of which appear in great 
numbers in stagnant infusions of animal or vege- 
table matter. The great majority are provided 
with vibratile locomotor processes of their living 
matter, usually in the form of cilia or flagella j 
and, though these may be retracted when the 
animal occasionally encysts itself, they are prac- 
tically permanent, and express the predominantly 
active constitution of these cells. Most are micro- 
scopic, but many are readily seen when foul water 
is held in a glass vessel between the eye and the 
light. Yet there may be more Infusorians in a cup 
of stagnant water than there are people on the globe. 
Infusorians occur both in fresh and salt water, and 
a few are parasitic ; they feed on vegetable or on 
animal matter, on bacteria or on one another, 
while some possessed of a gjreen pigment, closely 
allied to, if not identical with chlorophyll, prob- 
ably absorb carbonic dioxide after the manner of 
plants. Most Infusorians possess a * mouth ’ — i.e. 
a special aperture through which the food-particles 
are wafted in by the cilia or flagella. As single 
cells, comparable to the units of ciliated epithelium 
in multicellular animals, to the active spores of 
plants, and to male cells or spermatozoa, they 
exhibit the usual protoplasmic structure and the 
central differentiation or nucleus. There is usually 
a definite rind, often with cuticular structures; and 
there are generally contractile vacuoles, probably 
excretory in function. Many Infusorians occur 
not as single individuals, but as members of a 
colony, the results of multiplication remaining 
clubbed together, and often forming masses easily 
visible to the unaided eye. They multiply witn 
great rapidity by dividing into two, or by jrapid 


successive division into a larger number (spore- 
formation); and thus a single Infusorian, with 
favourable temperature and nutrition, may in four 
days become the ancestor of a progeny of a million, 
in six days of a billion, in seven and a half days of 
a hundred billions — weighing one hundred Icilo- 
grammes! If the life of the species, however, is 
to be sustained, conjugation or incipiently sexual 
union of two Infusorians (not of the same family) 
must occur, for if the descendants of one individual 
be left by themselves the whole family falls victim 
to ‘senile degeneration,’ and the members dwindle 
away. In many cases among ciliated Infusorians 
the researches of Maupas and others have shown 
that the conjugation ojc two forms means an inter- 
change of nuclear elements ; in other cases the two 
mdividuals fuse into one. When the two con- 
jugates are of unequal size, as in the common 
vorticella or bell-animalcule, it seems justifiable 
to call the smaller male and the larger female. 

The classes included under the title of Infusorians 
are as follows, beginning with those ciliated forms 
to which zoologists often restrict the term. 

Ciliata, — Infusorians characterised by the pre- 
dominance of alternately bent and straightened 
motile processes known as cilia. The usual nucleus 
is accompanied by a second neighbour nucleus 
(para- or micro-nucleus), the elements of which are 
interchanged in conjugation. They are classified 
according to the relative position and size of their 
cilia. The slipper-animalcule (Paramecium), and 
Opalina parasitic in the intestine of the frog 
illustrate those which are more or less completely 
ciliated (Holotricha) ; the beautifully-cmoured 
species of Stentor, the genus Balantidium, with one 
species parasitic in man, and the common Bursaria 
are among those with hetei*ogeneous cilia dissimilar 
in size and form. (Heterotricha) ; the stalked bell- 
animalcule Vorticella and its beautiful allies Epi- 
stylis and Carchesium, the jumping Halteria, with 
a girdle of springy, bristle-like processes, and Ophry- 
dium, which multiplies into large hollow colonies, 
sometimes 5 inches across, have a special wreath 
of cilia round the mouth (Peritricha) ; and lastly, 
those with cilia restricted to the under surface are 
well illustrated by Euplotes, Oxytricha, and Sty- 
lonichia. 

Flagellata, — Infusorians with a vibratile or un- 
dulatory flagellum, or with more than one, used 
for locomotor or food-catching purposes, including 
a vast number of forms, some of which are often 
called Monads, while others — e.g. Volvox — ap- 
proach if they do not unite with the Alg«e, One of 
the very commonest flagellate genera is Euglena. 
To the flagellates proper there have to be added 
the Choanoflagellata, with a single flagellum 
surrounded by a beautiful wine-glass-like collar — 
e.g. Salpingceca, and the interesting Proterospongia 
— a colony with slight division of labour amoim its 
members and like a little fragment of mionge 1ms li ; 
also the Dinoflagellata, with two nageTl?i, one 
parallel, the other transverse to the long axis of 
the body — e.g. Peridinium, an extremely common 
marine form, affording food to some fishes ; lastly, 
the Rhynchoflagellata, with a large locomotor 
flagellum, including two genera — the phosphor- 
escent marine ‘night-light ’ (Noctiluca), and Lepto- 
discus, a beautiful bell-like form, which seems 
within the compass of a single cell like a fa?r-off 
prophecy of medusoid architecture, 

Suctoria or Acinetaria. — Infusorians with cilia 
only in their free-living youth, usually fixed as 
adults, and always with prehensile or suctorial pro- 
cesses like tentacles, by means of which they prey 
upon other Protozoa. Acineta and Podophrya are 
suctorial ; the common Acipeta is only prehensile. 

In beauty of form and movement, in the liveli- 
ness of their ‘behaviour, and in the intricate 
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of their life- history, Infusorians afford almost in- 
exhaustible material for investigation, which many 
workers have shown to be at once captivating in 
itself and full of biological suggestiveness. In the 
general economy of nature Infusoria are especially 
important as a food -supply to small animals, and 
in so far as they unite with^ Bacteria in working 
decaying matter once more into the cycle of life, 
or in reducing it to simpler elements. 

See Paeamecium, Peotozoa, Voeticella ; ClaparMe 
and Laohmann, JEtudes suv les Jnfusoives ( Geneva, 
1858-61); Stein, Organismus der Infusions -Thiere 
(Leip. 1859-83); Saville Kent, Manual of^ the In- 
fusoria (Lond. 1880-82); Bay Lankester, article ‘Pro- 
tozoa,* jffncycJ. Brit, (1885) ; Maupas, ArchivZooL 
(vi. 1888); Biitschli, ‘Protozoa,* in Bronn’s Thi&ntich; 
Hartog in the Cambridge Natural History (i. 1906). 

Infusorial Earthy Diatomaceous Earth, 
KjESELaxJHR, a siliceous deposit formed chiefly of 
the f rustules of Diatoms ( q. v. ). It is used as Tripoli 
Powder for polishing purposes, and as an absorbent 
of nitro-glycerine in making Dynamite ( q. v. ). 

Inge, William Ralph, was bom in Yorkshire 
in 1860, and he had a brilliant career at Eton and 
Cambridge. He has held many positions as a 
lecturer and teacher where his work culminated on 
his appointment as professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge in 1907 ; and in the church by his prefer- 
ment to the Deanery of St PauVs Cathedral in 
1911. He is a thinker who, because he is unable 
to view the world with the undue optimism of the 
unthinking multitude, has been called a pessimist. 
He has published many works on subjects varying 
from JEton Latin Grammar (1889) to The Philo^ 
sojphy of Plotinus (1918), and Personal Religion 
and the Life of Devotion (1924). 

lugelheim, Lower and Upper, two small 
German towns, 10 miles E. of Bingen. The former 
claims to be the birthplace of Charlemagne, and 
has ruins of the magnificent palace he built here ; 
the latter was once a free city of some importance. 

Ingelow, Jean (1820-97), a popular poetess 
and novelist, was born at Boston, Lincolnshire. 
A good deal of her poetry is of a devotional or 
religious cast, introspective in quality and melo- 
dious in style. But she also wrote some powerful 
ballads. Of her shorter pieces The High-tide on 
the Coast of Lineolnshirei 1571, is probably both 
the finest and the best known. Of her larger 
poems, A Story of Doom (1867) was the most 
successful. Among her novels may be mentioned 
Off the Skelligs^ Fated to he Free (1875), Don John 
(1876), and Sarah de Berenger (1880). 

Ingemann, Bernhard Severin, Danish poet 
and novelist, was bom, 28th May 1789, at Thorkild- 
strup, in Falster. He first wrote lyrics (Procne, 
&C.), and then collections of Fairy-tales and Stories, 
But his best works were a series of historical novejs, 
in which he took Walter Scott for his model — 
VaZdemar Seier (1826), JSrik Menved's Childhood 
(1828), King RHlc (1833), and Prince Otto of 
Denmark (1835). The poems Waldemar the Great 
and his Men (1824), Queen Margaret (1836), and 
Holger Danske (1837), which are based, like his 
novels, on incidents of Danish national history and 
tradition, rank among Ingemann’s most success- 
ful efforts. Besides being prolific he was also 
versatile, and essayed his hand in nearly all 
biaq^ches of pure literature, not the least estimable 
of productions being Psalms (1825). From 
1^22 he taught Danish language and literature in 
the Royal Academy of Sorb, near Copenhagen. His 
collective works were published in 39 v(3s. (1843- 
64 ). He died 24th February 1862. 

Ix^ej^anlandy or Ingbia, a province south 
ot the Gulf of Fihkmd, won by Peter the Great 
from Sweden, afterwards formed part of the 
government of St Petersburg. 


Ingersoll^ Jared, an American jurist, born in 
Connecticut in 1749, studied at Yale and in Loudon 
and Paris, and became a prominent lawyer in 
Philadelphia. He was a member of congress in 
1780-81, was in 1787 a delegate to the convention 
that framed the Federal constitution, and in 1812 
was the Federalist candidate for the vice-presidency 
of the United States. He was a judge in the 
district court of Philadelphia at the time of his 
death, 31st October 1822.— His son, Charles 
Jared, born in Philadelphia, 3d October 1782, sat 
in congress in 1813-15, and there advocated the 
principle that ‘free ships make free goods;’ w^as 
I for fourteen years United States distrrct attorney 
for Pennsylvania ; and was a prominent leader of 
the Democrats in eon^’ess from 1841 to 184/. He 
died 14th May 1862. He was the author of some 
poems and a drama, a political satire entitled 
DuMauin's Letters (1810), and an Historical Sketch 
of the War of 181 $ (4 vols. 1845-52), 

Ingersollf Robert Green, was born at 
Dresden, New York, 11th August 1833, the son of 
a Congregational minister of very broad views. 
With his brother he opened a law-office at Shaw- 
neetown, Illinois, but removed in 1857 to Peoria. 
In 1862-65 he was colonel of a Federal cavalry regi- 
ment; in 1866 he was appointed state attorney- 
general. He was a successful lawyer, a well-known 
Republican campaign orator, and wielded consider- 
able influence by his lectures, pamphlets, and books 
directed against the Christian religion. He died 
21st July 1899. See a biographical appreciation 
by H. E. Kittredge (1911). 

Ili$fleb3^9 Clement Mansfield, an eminent 
Shakespearian scholar, was born at Edg))aston. 
Birmingham, 29th October 1823, was educated 
privately, and afterwards proceeded to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1847, and became M.A. in 1850, and LL.D. in 1859. 
He entered his father’s office as a solicitor, an<l 
practised for a short time, though by no means 
assiduously or con amove; and after his father’s 
death in 1859 relinquished the profession altogetlier 
to devote himself to a busy life of letters. Pie wa.s 
one of the two English honorary members of tlie 
Weimar Shakespeare Society, an oiiginal trustee 
of Shakespeare’s bii-thplace, a vice-president of the 
New Shakespeare Society (a post he afterwards 
resigned), and successively foreign correspondent 
and vice-president of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. He died 26th September 1886. 

His earliest work, Oudimss of Theoretical Logic (1856), 
was followed by An Introduction to Metamhysic (1864- 
69) and The Revival of Philosophy at Cambridge (1870). 
But the most important work of his literary life began 
when he published The Shakespeare Fabrications (1869) 
and A Complete View of the ShaZcespeare Oorvtroversy 
(1861). These were followed by Was Thomas Lodge an 
Actoi'i (1868); The Still Lion (1874), enlarged into 
Shakespeare Hermeneutics ( 1875 ) ; The Centuric of Prayse 
(1874) ; Shakespeare : the Man amd the Book (1877-81) ; 
Shakespeards Bones (1883); Shakespeare and the Hn- 
dosure of Common Fields at Welcumbe (1885); and an 
edition of Cymbeline ( 1886 ), A selection of admirable 
Essays on a wide range of subjects was issued in 1888 by 
his son, Holcombe Ingleby, who prepared in the same 
year, for private circulation, a brief memoir of his father, 
with a collection of his epigrams, translations, and 
verses, 

Ingoldfiby, Thomas. See Barham. 

Ingolstadt (called Aureatum and ChrysopoUs 
— Le. ‘the golden city’), a town of Bavaria, on 
the left hank of the Danube, 53 miles by rail N. 
of Munich. It contains two castles of the former 
dukes of Bavaria-Ingolstadt ; the Gothic church 
of Our Lady (1426), in which is the tomb of Eck, 
Luther’s opponent ; and the former Jesuit college. 
Brewing, cannon-founding, and the manufacture 
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of gunpowder and salt are the only industries. 
Pop. (1885) 16,390; (1900) 22,206; (1919) 26,013, 
mostly Roman Catholics. A university was 
founded here in 1472, which reckoned Reiichlin 
and other eminent scholars among its professors, 
and a century after its foundation had 4000 
students. It was removed to Landshut in 1800, 
and to Munich twenty-six years later. Ingolstadt 
was the first German town at which the Jesuits 
were permitted to establish themselves, and to 
teach publicly from the university chairs. Loyola 
gave it the fond title of ‘his little Benjamin.’ 
Here, too, Adam Weishaupt established the Illu- 
minati (q.v.). Ingolstadt, which existed in the 
9th century, was first fortified in 1539. In 1827 
•the fortifications, which had been destroyed by 
the French in 1800, were restored upon a first- 
class scale. 

Insures; Jean Dominique Auguste, French 
painter, was born at Montauban, 15th September 
1781. He became a pupil of David in 1796, and 
five years later gained tlie ‘ Grand Prix.’ In 1806 
he proceeded to Rome, where he resided for four- 
teen years. He then spent four years m Florence, 
where he painted ‘The Vow of Louis XIIL,’ a 
picture which, on being exhibited at the Paris 
Academy in 1824, broke down the indijfFerence of 
the public to the work of Ingres- In 1819 he 
exhibited ‘ Paolo and Francesca di Rimini,’ which 
showed clear traces of the Primitives, whom Ingres 
admired so much for the excellence of their draw- 
ing. In Italy he had adhered to the style of David, 
but had modified it by the inspiration he got from 
Raphael and other old masters. To this period 
belong some of his best portraits, and his * OEdipus 
and the Sphinx,’ ‘Venus Anadyomene,’ ‘Romulus 
and Aoron,’ ‘Virgil reading the ‘Raphael 
and Fornarina,’ ‘ Roger and Angelique. ’ Returning 
to Paris in 1826, Ingres was appointed professor oi 
Fine Arts at the Academy, and became the recog- 
nised head of a great school. But the acrimonious 
criticisms passed upon his ‘Apotheosis of Homer ’ 
i 1827 ) and ‘ Martyrdom of St Symphorian ’ (1834) 
made him gladly embrace the opportunity of 
succeeding Horace Vemet as director of the French 
Academy in Rome in 1834. There he painted 
‘ Stratonice ’ and the ‘ Portrait of Cherubini. ’ The 
exhibition of these and other pictures in Paris at 
length turned the tide of popular admiration full 
and strong in his favour. He relied more upon form 
and line than upon colour ; some of his best produc- 
tions, ‘ Girl after Bathing,’ ‘ (Edipus and the Sphinx,’ 
the ‘Odalisque,’ and the ‘Fountain,’ compositions 
of a few figures each, are unquestionably deserving 
of admiration. In 1864 appeared ‘ Joan of Arc at 
lEleims,' which in its faultless drawing shows what 
the artist, who is reputed to have said that ‘ a thing 
well drawn is always well enough painted,’ strove 
to attain. A picture, ‘La Source,’ perhaps the 
most beautiful of all his works, was shown in 
1856, although it had been begun when he was a 
young man in 1824. This was succeeded by ‘Le 
BainTurc’ (1864), painted when he was eightjr-four. 
Ingres was essentially a draughtsman as David was 
a painter; in fact, he was one of the greatest 
draughtsmen who have ever lived. He died on the 
14tli J annary 1867. See Lives by Delaborde ( 1870 ), 
Blanc (1870), Schmarsow (1884), Lapauze (1911), 
Maiiclair’s Great French Painters (trans. 1904), 
Meier- Graefe’s Modern Art (1908). 

Ingria. See Ingermanland, St Petersburg. 
Ingrossing. See Engrossing. 

Ingnlpht abbot of Crowland, long considered 
the author of the Historia Monasterii Croylandemis, 
according to Ordericus Vitalis, was secrets^ to 
Duke William of Normandy, and was by him in 
1086 made abbot of Crowland, where he died, 16th 


November 1109. The Historia Monasterii Cray- 
landensis was printed by Sir Henry Savile in liis 
Bcriptores Rerum Anglicarum post Bedam (1596), 
and in a more complete edition, with the continua- 
tion by Peter of Blois, in vol. i. of the Beriim 
Anglicarum seriptores mteres (Oxford, 1684), 
There is a translation by H. T. Riley in Bohn's 
Antiquarian Library (1854). Some writers even of 
the 18th century questioned the entire genuineness 
of the book. In 1826, in the Quarterly Review, 
Sir Francis Palgrave held that the whole so-called 
History was little better than a novel, and was 
probably the composition of a monk in the 13th or 
14th century. Duffus Hardy sought to piove this. 
Riley held that the forgery of the charters began 
about 1393, and that the book was compiled about 
1413 (in aid of a lawsuit with the toAvn). Later 
writers have maintained that the book is not all 
a wanton forgery, though interpolated. 

Inliambanes a port of Portuguese East Africa, 
lies just south of the tropic of Capricorn, and is 
beautifully situated, with good harbour and build- 
ings. It exports maize, rubber, wines, and copal. 
Pop. 3000. 

Inia {Inia geoj^rensis), a toothed fresh -water 
Cetacean, not unlike a dolphin, but with certain 
anatomical peculiarities which keep it outside that 
family. It is found in some of the upper tributaries 
of the Amazons, and in the lakes near the Cordi- 
lleras. It measures about 8 feet in length, has a 
long cylindrical snout with stiff hairs, and a very 
slight *<iorsal fin. It feeds chiefly on fish, and is 
hunted for the sake of the oil which it yields. 

Initials in mercantile documents will bind 
equally with the full signature; but the subscrip- 
tion to a bill of exchange by initials or marks 
will not warrant .summary execution; and the 
pursuer of an action on the bill will have to prove 
that such initials or marks are the party’s usual 
mode of subscribing. 

Initiation^ the admission of a person into a 
society, more especially the admission of youths, 
in the lower stages of civilisation, to full tribal 
rights. Traces ox such ceremonies may be found 
in ancient and modern Europe ; but the main ai*eas 
are America, Australia, and Africa, with marked 
differences in detail. 

In North America the initiation fast is commonly 
the prelude to membership of a cult-society ; among 
the Omaha a youth seeks a secluded spot in the 
hills and must fast till he falls asleep or into a 
trance. Whatever appears to him in a vision will 
be his protector in life, and he carries with lu‘m a 
small portion of any bird or beast so seen ; it is the 
most sacred thing he possesses. 

In South America there are initiation rites for 
girls as well as boys among some tribes. In the 
case of the latter a marked feature of the rites in 
some areas was the flogging of the boys or other 
painful tests of manhood. 

Australian initiation rites are' of several different 
types. In the south of Victoria, linguistically the 
oldest area, are found the simplest ceremonies ; in 
them no mutilations or deformations of any sort 
are practised. Then come tribes in which ,two or 
more teeth are knocked out. Beyond these, the 
central feature of the ritual is circumcision, with 
or without the knocking out of teeth, the cere- 
monies being at times in several stages, celebrated 
at intervals. Beyond these tribes, again, circum- 
cision is accompanied by subincision, a rite found 
also in Fiji. In all, or nearly all, cases the painful 
operations are accompanied iby instructions in the 
moral code of the iaibe and the revelation of tribal 
mysteries, such as the bull- roarer. 

African rites are equally varied, but their distn- 
bution is less regular. There are large areas in 
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■wliicli circumcision is not known ; it probably 
found its way into Africa by more than one route. 
Tooth deformation and evulsion varies in its distri- 
bution independently of circumcision, and may or 
may not be combined with it. Some tribes (West 
Africa, Equatorial zone) point the incisors, iipper, 
lower, or both; some (Angola) simply round the 
middle incisors at the bottom ; Nilotic peoples, the 
Ovambo, &c., knock out the lower incisors, while 
the Zambesi tribes remove the upper. Some of the 
tribes, e.g. Baya, have rites that recall the trials 
of the Australian candidate. The candidates are 
dropped into a river, wounded with a spear, &c., 
and we are on the border-line of Secret Societies 
(q.v.). The Masai have a series of age-gi’ades, 
through which all must pass ; but the rites consist 
only of a few days’ seclusion. Among the Ibo, 
membership of the ‘grades ’ is not compulsory ; but 
no one w^as of much account unless he reached 
one of the higher ranks ; money payments, divided 
among the members, were the essential element in 
the progress from grade to grade. 

The literature of the subject is scattered in works 
dealing with the areas mentioned ; there is no 
general discussion of the subject. 

Initiatiye and Referendum are political 
institutions under which the people of a nation or 
state may initiate measures to be enacted by their 
own votes into laws, and may demand that laws 
enacted by a legislative body shall be referred back 
to the people for approval or rejection. In this 
way the body of the people are given a direct voice 
in the making of their laws. The system here 
indicated was first adopted in Switzerland (q.v.). 
It has been introduced into the United States, 
and now exists as a constitutional provision in a 
number of the states, South Dakota ( 1898 ), Oregon 
(1902), and several others since these dates. The 
working of the system in Oregon has attracted 
much attention, and has proved so satisfactory as 
to give it a growingpopularitv. Of the new states, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico nave made the initi- 
ative and referendum a provision of their constitu- 
tions, and Arizona has added to these a provision 
for the Recall, the latter giving the people the 
right to ‘ recall ’ or dismiss from office by a popular 
vote officials who have proved unsatisfactory. The 
recall has been adoptedby many cities, first by Los 
Angeles, California, in 1903, and has been put in- 
effect against the mayors of Los Angeles and 
Seattle and other officials elsewhere. 

Injections* See Clyster, Hypodermic In- 
jections, Transfusion of Blood. 

Injector. Fig. l shows in section a simple 
form of injector for raising water. Steam issuing 
from the pipe S, into the vessel WR, wBl first 
create a partial vacuum above 
W by dragging air with it, and 
then, when the water-level is 
above the nozzle, will, on collaps- 
ing by condensation, impart its 
energy to the water and drive it 
up through the narrow neck 
below R, to a height of about 
one foot for every pound of 
steam-pressure per square inch. 
It is doubtful whether these in- 
jectors can work so economi- 
cally, as regards expen^ture of 
steam, as ordinary slow-moving 
pumps do; but they possess 
many conveniences and advan- 
tages which are bringing them 
1. into use. 

Feed-pumps, for feeding water 
into steam-boilers, are difficult to keep in order 
w-hen driven at high speed. The very rapid action 



of the valves severely tries their durability. In 
the case of locomotives inconvenience was often 
occasioned by the fact that their feed-pumps 
acted only when they were running ; ^ and thus, 
if an engine happened to stand still for any 
length of time, the water occasionally got too 
low in the boiler. M. Henri Giffard’s injector, 
now in general use in place of high-speed feed- 
pumps, acts equally well whether the engine is 
running or at rest. 

The diagram fig. 2 will give an idea of the essen- 
tial parts of Giffard’s injector. A is the steam- 
boiler, B the water-level, CDF a pipe into which 
steam is admitted : this pipe terminates in a cone 
DF, which is enclosed in a larger cone HH. In the 
cone DF the pointed plug E can be raised or 
lowered so as to increase or diminish the area of 
the aperture at its lower end F. G is a pipe com- 
municating with the water-cistern, and admitting 
water into the external cone HH. K is a pipe 
communicating with the boiler under the water- 
level. On opening communications between the 
boiler and this apparatus it might be expected that 
steam would rumi out at F, and water at K, both 
currents meeting with great force, and escaping 
into the atmosjmere between the two openings. 
Paradoxical as 
it may appear, 
the water at K, 
although it is 
actually, by 
reason of the 
head of w^ater 
arising from the 
difference of 
level between 
the aperture at 
K and the 
water-level at 
B, subject to a 
greater boiler- 
pressure than 
is the steam in 
the cone DF, 
is yet over- 
povrered, and 
driven back in- 
to the boiler by 
the stream of 
water and con- 
densed steam 
issuing from 
H; and thus 
water, from the 
pipe G and the 
tender or cistern, is introduced into the boiler, and 
constitutes the feed-water. The energy of the col- 
lapsing steam at F is transferred to water in HH ; 
this is driven forward in a stream, which is at its 
narrowest at K ; in this stream the actual energy 
per unit of bulk at K thus comes to exceed the- 
potential energy of the boiler-water at K, and its 
actual velocity to exceed the possible velocity of 
outflow from K ; whence the outflow from K is 
overpowered. In practice this injector is a some- 
what expensive apparatus in consequence of the 
number of adjustable parts required. Variations 
in, the pressure of steam require alterations in the 
area of the steam-passage, and in the distances be- 
tween the mouths of the conical openings for the 
outflow and inflow of steam and water. 
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Injimctioili in English law, is an introductory 
writ, by which a superior court stops or prevents 
some inequitable or illegal act being done. If the 
party disobeys the injunction he may be attached 
tor Contempt of court, and imprisoned till he obeys. 
In Scotland a remedy of a similar kind is called axk 
Interdict (q.v.). 
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is a general tenn for any fluid substance 
which, when applied to a suitable surface, leaves 
upon it a partiauly or wholly indelible impression. 
Any such fluid may be used for writing purposes ; 
but, as the recording material is generally paper, 
this fluid must have either an affinity for the fibrous 
matter of which the paper is made, or for the sizing 
material used to produce upon it a homogeneous 
surface. This is necessary to prevent the removal 
of the ink by water ; and this power of mordant- 
ing itself is one of special importance, as upon 
it depend the permanency and indelibility of the 
records. Certain salts have this property, especially 
salts of iron, which when exposed to the air absorb 
oxygen, the result of which is that the pale blue- 
green solution produced by mixing protosalts of 
iron with vegetable matters containing tannic 
or gallic acid is converted into a dense blue-black 
insoluble compound, which cannot be removed 
from the paper unless it is tampered with by 
means of chemicals capable of decomposing or 
destroying it. It is owing to the formation of this 
insoluble compound that writing-ink, when left in 
open vessels exposed to the air, becomes thick and 
ropy, and unfit for use. These inks are known to 
have been used as early as 900 a.d. Other black 
inks are prepared . from salts of chromium and 
vanadium. These inks are in some oases more 
suitable than the simple writing-inks described 
above. Sulphate of indigo is also used as a colour- 
ing matter, and was introduced by Stephens in 
1836. A black ink which lays claim to indeli- 
bility is prepared from nigrosine, one of the 
aniline compounds ; but the colour is much in- 
ferior to that of ordinary inks, and is not absorbed 
by the paper fibre to the same extent. Writing- 
inks are generally acid in character, whi^ 
causes the corrosion on metal pens ; but this 
property rather tends to enhance the value 
of the ink, as it retards the bleaching action 
noticeable in old documents. Creasote, or com- 
mon wood vinegar, is added to most inks to 
prevent moulding. 

The following will be found excellent recipes for 
the manufacture of black writing-ink on a small 
scale j ‘ With galls a/nd sulphate of iron. — 1 lb. 
bruised galls, 1 gal- boiling water, 6J oz. of sulphate 
of iron ( copperas ) in solution, 3 oz. gum-arabic, previ- 
ously dissolved, and a few drops of an antiseptic, such 
as carbolic acid. Macerate the galls for twenty-four 
hours, strain the infusion, and add the other ingre- 
dients. With Logwood.— "BoW. 10 oz. logwood in 
20 oz, of water ; boil again in 20 oz. more water, 
and mix the two decoctions; add 2 oz. chrome alum, 
and boil again for quarter of an hour; and 1 oz. 
gum-arabic. The product is 25 oz. deep black ink.’ 

Copying-inks are prepared by adding sugar, gum, 
or glycerine to ordinary writing-inks. These sub- 
stances protect the colouring matter (combined 
with the iron) from the oxidising influences of 
the air, by forming a skin or impervious varnish 
over the writing. Thus, when the damp ‘ tissue ’ 
is pressed upon the writing, sufficient unoxidised 
ink is transferred to stain the paper from back to 
front, and expose a legible copy on the upper side. 
Aniline colours dissolved iu water holding gum or 
sugar in solution are also used as copying fluids. 
Owing to their intense colouring power these inks 
are useful where many copies - from one document 
are required, but only for temporaiy use, as on 
exposure to air or light these colours quickly fade, 
and the record is lost. Copyable printing-ink is 
prepared from these materials ; and, when written 
and printed matter is to be copied, as on way-bills 
or invoices, its use is a great convenience. Copy- 
able pencils are prepared from the same materials 
(in a solid form). But there is a very serious 
objection to the use of such inks and jDencils : 


the printed or written matter can be entirely 
removed by means of alcohol or other solvents. 

Many attempts have been made to produce 
writing-inks which would hinder or render impos- 
sible tampering with documents, hut without much 
success. The necessity for such inks seems exag- 

f erated, as it has been found that even with the 
^ est manipulative skill and chemical knowledge it 
is practically impossible wholly to remove writing 
produced with the common iron and tannin ink, 
such as is almost universally used. 

Coloured Inks. — These are essentially solutions 
of colouring matters. Bed ink is best prepared 
by dissolving pure carmine in ammonia ,* blue, by 
dissolving Prussian blue in oxalic acid ; green, by 
dissolving one per cent, methyl green in warm 
water. Other colours can also be simply prepared, 
but not being in demand are not usually met with in 
commerce. The desirable properties in all writing- 
inks are that they shall flow freely and not gum or 
clog the pen, that they shall remain perfectly fluid 
(without depositing the colouring matter), and that 
they shall be reasonably permanent in character. 

Sympathetie Inks. — These are of great variety, 
and although possessing an interest to the lover 
of the marvellous, are not in common use. Salts 
of lead or bismuth, on being treated with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, give a black impression. 
When a weak solution of galls or tannic acid is 
used the paper on being plunged into a bath of a 
per-salt of iron will show the characters in black. 
This is a useful method of restoring faded old 
writing, and in cases where chemicals have been used 
with the purpose of removing it. See also Cobalt. 

Printing-ink. — This is a greasy or oily compound 
in which solid pigments are held in suspension, and 
is altogether different both in appearance and com- 
position from the writing-inks we have described. 
It also is usually applied to paper surfaces, and 
amongst other qualities it must possess the pro- 
erty known to printers as ‘ distribution ’—i.e. of 
eing easily spread out in a layer, the tenuity of 
whicQ will not cause it to fill up the interstices of 
and between the types ; it must also attach itself 
to the paper when the type is pressed upon it, 
detaching itself from the latter entirely; it must 
possess the apparently opposite properties of drying 
on the paper within reasonable time, whilst it shall 
not do so on the type, rollers, or ink-tables during 
the operation, and, lastly, it should be permanent 
in so far as the impressions on paper should have 
no tendency to change in colour or for the outlines 
of the type to become blurred. The various quali- 
ties of printing-ink may be described under three 
heads, viz. (1) newspaper inks, (2) hookwork inks, 
and (3) lithographic inks. With the common and 
consequently cheap printing-inks it is not necessary 
that the more expensive drying oils be employed 
as a vehicle or varnish for the colouring matter. 
Common oils made from paraffin and resin are 
used, mixed with ordinary lampblack. From this 
compound, when applied to the surface of printing- 
paper, the oily matter is absorbed, leaving the 
colouring matter as a stain on the outside, which 
does not *set off’ immediately after printing to 
such an extent as to prevent its employment for 
cheap periodicals and newspapers. The better class 
of printing-inks, however, especially in illustrated 
work, must actually dry upon the surface of the 
paper in the same manner as^ paint will dry when 
applied to a wall. This result is obtained by the em- 
ployment of drying oils — that is, oils which have the 
property of absorbing oxygen by the process of boil- 
ing and becoming gum-like or resinous in character. 
Thus, when the ink, prepared from linseed, poppy, 
or walnut oil, is exposed to the atmosphere, 
especially if assisted by heat, the colouring matter 
becomes imprisoned or varnished over with a r^in- 
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ous coating, which prevents.it setting off or staining 
any substance brought in contact with it. In pre- 
paring the varnish of such inks the oils already 
mentioned are heated to 600° or 600° F., at which 
temperature they are kept for a period varying 
with the degree of viscosity or thickness of the 
varnish req[uired. In this operation the oil (a 
compound of fatty acids with glycerine) gradually 
thickens, without much loss of colour or weight, 
pungent fumes of acroline, due to the decomposi- 
tion of the glycerine, being given off. The varnish 
so produced is mixed with lampblack, prepared 
either from coal or burning^ oil, or from the im- 
pel feet combustion of gas, and after very careful 
grinding is in a condition for use. 

The manufacture of coloured inks is practically 
much the same as for black inks, only great care 
must be exercised to secure the purity of the var- 
nish, and to see that the chemicals employed do 
not react upon one another. For example, when 
vermilion (which is a compound of sulphur and 
mercury) is employed with colours containing 
iron or lead, the splendid colour of the vermilion 
is entirely destroyed by the formation of black 
sulphur compounds with the iron and lead. It is 
impossible in such an article to give more than the 
general outline of this manufacture, with which 
are connected many mysterious processes for which 
there is no obvious chemical explanation. The chief 
drawback in regard to coloured printing-inks is their 
tendency to fade on exposure to the air and light. 
This drawback has become more accentuated since 
the introduction of coal-tar colours, with which it 
seems^ to be the rule that the more brilliant and 
beautiful are they the less they are fit to resist 
these destructive influences. 

In lithography both writing and printing inks 
are employed, these being of a peculiar character. 
The fonner consists of a soapy fluid holding in 
suspension fatty matters (shellac, white wax, and 
tallow), which on being transferred to the stone 
are absorbed and retained by its porosity. The 
subsequent application of lithographic printing-ink 
(which is only the jSnest variety of printing-ink 
prepared in an especial manner ) to the damp surface 
of the stone causes it to collect and form a layer 
on the portions which the lithographic writing-ink 
has penetrated. As in the case of letterpress-mks, 
those for lithographic purposes are prepared in 
black ^d coloured varieties. 

Special inks are prepared for collotype and tin- 
plate printing. Stamping or obliterating inks may 
either be prepared by thinning down black or 
coloured letterpress printing-inks with linseed-oil 
or turpentine, or by grinding aniline colours with 
glycerme and treacle. 

Indian InJc or China Ink. — This is a mechanical 
mixture of the purest and densest lampblack, 
mth a solution of gum, gelatine, or of agar-agar, 
the use of which may be traced as far back as 2697 
B.C., with a solution of ^um, gelatine, oi* of agar- 
agar. The black paste is dried and pressed so as 
to form cakes, in which condition it is sold. The 
lampblack is prepared by burning sesame or other 
oil, controlling the supply of air so that in place 
of a clear name the carbon from the burning oil is 
deposited in fine flakes in the form of lampblack. 
For the very finest varieties the material used for 
this purpose is camphor. The lampblack or carbon 
so produced is amorphous, and of an intensely black 
colour, in this condition it is seldom used for the 
puroose of ordinary writing, but when rubbed down 
with water foraas a material used by draughtsmen 
for plans, &c. ^ Inks of a similar nature can be pre- 
V l^he solutions already mentioned 

with colouring matter. 

MarJcing-ink.-^'When certain salts of silver or 
platinum are applied to textHe fabrics these 


materials are reduced in the fibres of the fabric, and 
the writing so produced is not^ removed by the 
ordinary scouring process to which such articles 
are subjected. Aniline in the presence of oxidised 
substances also produces a useful indelible ink. 

Ink-stains. — The removal of writing-ink stains 
from linen is easily effected, by alternately dipping 
the parts in a solution of oxalic acid and hypo- 
chlorite of lime (or soda). If the stains be old 
and have assumed the brown colour of iron mould, 
warm diluted hydrochloric acid will be found effec- 
tual in their removal. When the fabric is coloured 
i the removal of ink-stains is more difficult, as the 
chemicals employed in the former case are inadmis- 
sible. In this case a solution of pyrophosphate of 
soda may be used with advantage, as this salt does 
not seriously affect even delicate colours. It is of 
course necessary thoroughly to wash the fabric 
after the removal of the stains. 

Inkermamiy a village in the Crimea, situated 
near the eastern extremity of the harbour of 
Sebastopol. See Crimean War. 

Inland Revenue. See Excise, Taxation. 

Inla^^ing is the art of decorating flat surfaces 
by the insertion^ of materials differing from the 
ground or body in which they are put, in colour, 
texture, or other qualities. The body or basis may 
be wood, stone, or metal, and the inlaid or en- 
crusted substances may be woods of various colours, 
ivory, mother-of-pearl, tortoiseshell, precious and 
other metals, marbles, and hard and precious 
stones, all these substances being selected prin- 
cipally on account of the brilliance and variety 
of their colours. Inlaying in wood is known gener- 
ally as marquetry; in metals the inlay principally 
practised is called Damascening (q.v,); and in 
marble and precious stones it forms a variety of 
Mosaic - work ( see MOSAICS ). As of most decora- 
tive arts, the origin of inlaying can he traced to 
eastern countries. While some kinds of inlays w'ere 
known in ancient Egypt and Borne, tlie art as prac- 
tised in modem times first took root in Venice 
in the 15th century, when small caskets were 
ornamented with inlays of ivory and wood in 
strictly geometrical patterns, sucli as continue to 
be reproduced to this day in the familiar inlaid- 
work of Bombay. Contemporaneously the Floren- 
tines began to ornament furniture, &c. with small 
inlaid oice of ivory arranged to form various 
patterns, and this style of inlay has since become 
generally known as Certosa-work, from the fact 
that the choir-fittings in the church of the Ocrtosa 
or great Carthusian monastery, near Milan, are 
ornamented in this manner. From these begin- 
nings developed the Tarsia-work of Italy of a 
century later, which, dealing at first with geo- 
metrical patterns in wood, developed into inlaid 
representations of architecture, views, figures, and 
drapery, and finally into foliaceous scrolls of 
modem marquetry. Marquetry- work in furniture 
was greatly elaborated in France, Germany, and 
Holland towards the close of the 17th century, 
and workers in wood found great delight in skilful 
elaboration of intricate designs. Towards the close 
of the 17th century a new development of mar- 
quetry was effected by a French artist, Cliarles 
Andre Boule, in the exclusive use of inlaid 
veneers of tprtoiseshell and brass, now known as 
Buhl- work. Both in design and execution Boule’s 
work was of remarkable excellence. The marq uetry 
work of Fv^ce and Italy is of the finest quality, 
followed by Dutch and Flemish ( where satin, tulip, 
sycamore, and holly were used for inlaying). In- 
trodueed into England 1^ William III., by the 
time of Queen Anne it had developed into a much 
more delicate and elaborate class of work than the 
original. 
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Fietra-dura, which consists of an inlay of bright- 
coloured, hard, and precious stones, in slabs of 
marble or in panels of wood, is allied to the ancient 
mosaic- work which flourished in the palmy days 
of Kome ; but true mosaic, although embedded, is 
not inlaid. Pietra-dura began to be made in Italy 
in the 15th century, but its extreme costliness pre- 
vented its extensive application. Two varieties 
were made in Italy, one being an inlay of minute 
pieces of stones with colours so arranged as to form 
a design or picture, like mosaics of larger size. 
This is known as Roman mosaic, in contradistinc- 
tion to Florentine mosaic, which consists of slices of 
stone shaped and inserted to form definite portions 
of the required design. This latter class of inlaid- 
work was introduced into India by a French artist, 
Austin de Bordeaux, who decorated the famous 
Taj Mahal at Agra in pietra-dura of the richest 
and most elaborate character. The art then took 
root in that region, and to this day pietra-dura of 
manifestly European character in design continues 
to be a characteristic art industry of Agra. 

The ornamental treatment of metals by inlaying 
is principally confined to the incrusting and inlay- 
ing of wire and fine plates of gold and silver into 
iron, steel, and bronze. The inlaying of gold 
and, to a minor degree, silver wire into iron or 
steel is known as Damascening (q.v.). In India 
such damascening is known as Kuft-work, and 
is extensively practised in the United Provinces. 
Effective combinations of inferior metals are also 
made in India ; silver inlaid in a black alloy of 
coj)per, lead, and tin being known as Bidri-work, 
from Bidar, in the Deccan. Combinations of copper 
and brass, and of brass and tin, are also common 
in the household vessels of the Hindus. The 
Japanese, who possess many alloys, excel in com- 
bining and inlaying them, often m relief, in their 
art metal manufactures. 

Inn (ancient (Enus), a river of Germany, the 
most important Alpine affluent of the Danube, 
rises in the south of the Swiss canton of Orisons, 
and flows north-east through thie valley of the 
Engadine, and onwards through Tyrol and Bavaria, 
to its junction with the Danube at Passau in a 
stream (320 yards) broader than that of the 
Danube. Its total course is 317 miles. In Bavaria 
its bed is broad and sown with islands. 

Inn is the legal designation of a house or hotel 
where lodging and refreshment are provided for 
travellers generally. Public-houses, &c. are not 
properly described as inns unless some rooms are 
set apart for guests to lodge in. An inn may be 
set up without a license ; but if excisable liquors 
are sold the innkeeper must take out a license ; 
and even temperance hotels are made subject to 
police inspection, to prevent evasion of the law. 

An innkeeper is bound to open his house to 
travellers generally; he may not refuse refresh- 
ment or lodging to any person who is able and 
willing to pay, unless such person is drunk or 
disorderly, or tainted with infectious disease. He 
is, of course, bound only to give such accommoda- 
tion as he has. If the traveller has a horse and i 
luggage the innkeeper is bound to receive them if 
he has accommodation, provided the traveller him- 
self intends to lodge there as a guest. But the 
traveller is not entitled to select whatever room lie 
pleases, and if he will not accept such reasonable 
accommodation as is offered, the innkeeper may 
order him to leave the house. An innkeeper has a 
lien or right to detain the horse, carriage, or goods 
of his guest for that part of the reckoning appli- 
cable to each respectively, and this lien he acquires 
even if the horse, &c. be not the property of the 
guest. > He has no right to detain the person of his 
guest. 


By the Roman law an innkeeper was bound to 
restore goods entrusted to him by his guests, unless 
they were lost by some damnum fatale, or inevit- 
able misfortune ; this was the effect of a clause in 
the edict beginning Naivtce, caupones, stahularii. 
The same rule was adopted by the English common 
law. Hence, if a guest was^ robbed of his goods at 
an inn the innkeeper was liable, unless the guest 
had taken upon himself the care of his own pro- 
j or the loss was due to the default or neg- 

ligence of the guest himself, his servant, or com- 
panion : and the landlord was not permitted to 
i escape liability by putting up a notice that he 
would not be answerable for losses. But the Inn- 
keepers Act, 1863, provides that an innkeeper shall 
I not be liable to make good the loss of any goods, 
&c. (not being a horse or carriage) to a greater 
amount than £30, unless the loss has been occa- 
sioned by his own wilful default, or the property 
has been deposited with him for safe custody. A 
copy of the first section of the act must be 
exhibited in the hall or entrance to the inn. The 
liability of innkeepers in respect of goods belonging 
to their guests extends to all keepers of public- 
houses, &c., but not to persons who let lodgings. 
The keeper of a boarding-house or lodging-house is 
free from liability if he exercises ordinary care — i.e. 
such care as he takes of his own goods. The Inn- 
keepers Act of 1878 permits a landlord (after 
giving notice as required by the act) to sell the 
property of a guest who has left without paying. 
In Scotland the Roman rule of law as to inn- 
keepers’ liability has been adopted, and the law is 
substantially the same as in England, except that 
no indictment would lie against an innkeeper for 
refusing a guest. See further, as to the licenses 
required by innkeepers, the articles Licensing 
Laws and Liquor Laws. 

Innate lldleas. See Common Sense, Des- 
cartes, Looke. 

Inner House^ the name given in Scotland to 
the higher divisions of the Court of Session (q.v.). 

Innerleithen, a police-burgh ( 1869 ) of Peebles- 
shire, near the Tweed’s left hank, 6 miles ESE. of 
Peebles, and 12 W* of Galashiels. Its first woollen- 
factoiy was established in 1788, about which time 
its saline spring (Scott’s ‘St Ronan’s Well’) came 
into celebrity; but the great extension of its 
woollen industry dates from fifty years later. Pop. 
2400. 

Inner Temple, one of the Inns of Court ( q.v. ). 

InneSy (IJosmo, lawyer, antiqua^, and his- 
torian, was born at Durris, on Deeside, 9th 
September 1798. His father, formerly the laird 
of Lenchars, was a scion of the old family of Innes 
of Innes. Cosmo was educated at the Edinburgh 
High School, and he graduated both at Glasgow 
and Oxford. In 1822 he passed as a Scottish 
advocate, became sheriff of Moray in 1840, and 
subsequently was appointed clerk to the Second 
Division of the Court of Session. In 1846 he 
was elected to the (unpaid) chair of History in 
the university of Edinburgh. Cosmo Innes is 
perhaps best known as the author of Scotland in 
the Middle Ages (1860), and Sketches of Early 
Scotch History ), hut he also prepared the first 
volume of Acts of the Scottish Farhament, and at 
the time of his death was engaged on an index to 
the whole series. He was further a most industri- 
ous member of the Bannatyne, Maitland, and 
Spalding Clubs, and edited for them several of 
the register-hooks of the old religious houses of 
Scotland, with other historical documents of great 
importance. He published a volume of lectures on 
Legal Antiquities (1872), and was the author of 
several memoir^ including one of Dean Ramsay. 
Cosmo Innes died suddenly at Killin, 3Xst July 
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1874, in his seventy-sixth year. Memou 

bv his daughter, Mrs Hill Burton ( 1874 ). 

Thomas, a Scottish historian, known 
betto as’ ‘Eather Innes ’ was born in 1662 at 
Drumgask, on Deeside, Aberdeenshire. At fifteen 
he was sent to Paris, where he studied at the 
College of Navarre and the Scots College, of whiten 
latter body his eldest brother Lewis (1651-1/38) 
was principal from 1682. Thomas received priest s 
orders in 1692, and after three years of mission 
work at Inveraven, Banffshire (1698-1701 ), returned 
to Paris, and became prefect of studies in the Sc^s 
CoUege, where he died, 28th January 1744. To 
pursue his researches he had paid a visit or two 
to England and Scotland; and Wodiw, who saw 
him at Edinburgh in 1724, describes him as ‘a 
monkish, bookish person, who meddles with nothing 
but literature.* Withal he was a staunch J acobite, 
but no Ultramontane ; not free, indeed, from sus- 
picion of Jansenism, He may justly be looked on 
as the precursor of Niebuhr and Niebulir s suc- 
cessors ; for his Gviti&^l Esset/y tKz A.%ci67it 
InhaUtants of Scotland (2 vols. 1729) is much the 
earliest of aU scientific histories. It was meant 
for an introduction to a Civil and Ecclesiastical 
History of Scotland^ one volume of which, coming 
down to Columba’s death, he, prepared for the 
press, whilst another, bringing down the narrative 
to 831, was left incomplete. Both were edited for 
the Spalding Club by Dr Grub in 1853. The aim 
of the whole work was ‘to counteract the inven- 
tions of former historians [Hector Boece], and to 
go to the bottom of the dark contrivances of factious 
men [George Buchanan] against the sovereignty of 
our Idngs ; ’ and, though he thus wrote with a 
purpose, his honesty and acumen were such that 
the work retains a permanent value. See the 
Memoir by Dr Grub prefixed to the reprint of 
the Critical Essay Historians of Scotlana * series, 
vol. viii. 1879). 


Innocenty the name of thirteen popes, the most 
remarkable of whom are the following. — Innocent 
L, a native of Albano, was elected Bishop of Home 
in 402. Next to the pontificate of Leo the Great 
that of Innocent forms the most important epoch 
in the history of the relations of the see of Home 
with the other churches, both of the East and 
of the West, He was earnest and vigorous in 
enforcing the celibacy of the clergy. He main- 
tained with a firm hand the right of the Bishop of 
Rome to receive and to judge appeals from other 
churches, and his letters abound with assertions of 
universal jurisdiction, to which Catholics appeal as 
early evidence of the Roman primacy. Innocent I. 
died in 417, and was canonised. — ^For Innocent II. 
see Pope, Antipope, 

Innocent III (Lothario Conti), hv far the 
greatest pope of this name, was bom at Anagni in 
1161. Aiter a course of much distinction at Paris, 
Bologna, and Rome, he was made cardinal; and 
eventually in 1198 was elected, at the unpre- 
cedentedly early age of thirty-seven, a successor of 
Pope Celestine III. His pontificate is justly re- 
garded as the culminating point of the temporal as 
well as the spiritual supremacy of the Roman see ; 
under the impulse of his ardent but disinterested 
zeal for the glory of the church, almost every state 
and kingdom was brought into subjection. In Italy, 
during the minority of Frederick II., who was a 
ward of Innocent’s, the authority of the pope 
witto his own states was fully consolidated, and 
his influence among the other states of Italy was 
confirm^ and extended. In Germany he adjudi- 
cated with authority upon the rival claims of Otto 
the Guelph and Philip of Swabia ; in France he 
compelled Philip Augustus to dismiss Agnes de 
Meranie, whom he had unlawfully married, and 
to take back Ingeburga, In Spain he exercised 


a similar authority over the king of Leon. The 
history of his conflict with and triumph over John 
of England displays in a stronger light the extent 
of his pretensions and the completeness of his 
supremacy. Even the king of Armenia, Leo, 
received his legates. And, as if in order that 
nothing might be wanting to the completeness of 
his authority throughout the then known world, 
the Latin conquest of Constantinople and the 
establishment of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem 
put an end, at least during his pontificate, to the 
shadowy pretensions of the eastern rivals of his 
power, spiritual as well as temporal. His views of 
the absoluteness of the authority of the church 
within her own dominion were no less unbending 
than his notion of the universality of its extent. 
To him every offence against religion was a crime 
against society, and in his ideal Christian republic 
every heresy was a rebellion which it was the duty 
of the rulers to resist and repress. It was at his- 
call, therefore, that the crusade against the 
Albigenses was organised and undertaken. As an 
ecclesiastical administrator Innocent holds a high 
place in his order. He was a vigorous guardian of 
public and private morality, a steady protector of 
the weak, zealous in the repression of simony and 
other abuses of the time. He prohibited the 
arbitrary multiplication of religious orders by 
private authority, but he lent all the force of his 
power and influence to the remarkable spiritual 
movement in which the two great orders, tlie 
Franciscan and the Dominican, had their origin. 
It was under him that the celebrated fourth 
Lateran Council was held in 1215. In the follow- 
ing year he was seized witli his fatal illness, and 
died in July at Perugia at the early age of fifty-six. 
His works embrace sermons, a remarkable treatise 
on the Misery of the Condition of Man,, a large- 
number of letters. The ‘golden sequence* ‘Veni, 
sancte Spiritus* has been attributed to liitn by 
some. It is from his letters and his decretals alone 
that the character of the age and the true signi- 
ficance of the church policy of this extraordinary 
man can be fully understood. However earnestly 
men may dissent from these views, no student 
of medieval history will refuse to accept Dean 
Milman’s verdict on the career of Innocent HI. 
that ‘ his high and blameless, and, in some respects, 
wise and gentle character, seems to approach more 
nearly than any one of the whole succession of 
Roman bishops to the ideal light of a supreme 
pontiff ; ’ and that ‘ in him, if ever, may seem to 
be realised the churchman’s highest conception of a 
vicar of Christ.’ 

See Milman^s Latm Christianity, vol. v. ; Jerry’s 
Innocent III, (1853); works in Oermim by Hurter, 
Deutsch, Schwemer, and Brischar ; Pine -Gordon’s Inno- 
cent the Great (1907) ; and a great work by Luclxaire 
(6 vols. 1903-8). 

Innocent XL (Benedetto Odesoalchi), bom 
at Como in 1611 and elected in 1676, was one of 
the most distinguished among the jiopes of the 17th 
century. _He was a vigorous and judicious reformer ; 
but his historical celebrity is mainly owing to his 
contest with Louis XIV. The dispute began with 
an attempt on the part of the pope to put an end 
to the abuse of the king’s keying sees vacant, in 
virtue of what was called the I/roit de BegaU, and 
appropriating their revenues.* The resistance to 
this attempt drew forth the celebrated declarations 
^ the French clergy as to the Gallican Liberties. 
But the actual conflict regarded the immunities 
^joyed by the foreign ambassadors residing in 
J^me, especially the right of asylum, vmich 
they claimed not only for their own residences, but 
also for the adjoining district. These districts had 
gradually become so many nests of crime, and of 
frauds upon the revenue ; and the pope gave notice 
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that he would not thereafter receive the credentials 
of any new ambassador who should not renounce 
these abusive claims. The great powers murmured 
at this threat, but it was with France that the 
crisis occuiTed. Louis XIV. instructed his new 
ambassador to maintain the dignity of France, and 
sent a large body of militaiy and naval officers to 
support his pretensions. Innocent persisted in 
refusing to grant an audience to the ambassador. 
Louis, m reprisal, seized on the papal teiiitory of 
Avignon ; but the pope was immovable, and the 
dispute was not adjusted till the following pontifi- 
cate. Innocent died in 1689. The pope of Brown* 
ing's Mmg and the Booh was Innocent XII. (Pig- 
natelli), pope in 1691-1700. 

Innocents, Holy. See Childermas. 

Innominate Artery (Arteria innominata) 
is the first large branch given off from the arch of 
the Aorta (q.v.). 

Innominate Bone. See Pelvis. 

Innsbruck, the capital of Tyrol, 109 miles 
by rail S. of Munich, stands on the Inn at 
its junction with the SiU, 1880 feet above sea- 
level, surrounded and overhung by mountains 
ranging from 7500 to 8500 feet high. It is a 
beautiful place, with broad tree-shaded streets, 
arcaded shops, and four squares adorned with 
statues. The Franciscan church, or Hofkirche, 
built in the Renaissance style in 1553-63, contains 
a beautiful and elaborate monument to the 
Enmeror Maximilian I. (who, however, is buried 
in Vienna). It consists of a marble sarcophagus 
supporting the emperor’s effigy in bronze, in a 
kneeling posture ; while on both sides of the aisle 
are twenty-eight bronze figures of royal (mostly 
Hapsburg) personages, by Peter Vischer and other 
German artists. In the same church are monuments 
to Andreas Hofer and his comrades Speckbacher 
and Haspinger, and to the Tyrolese who fell in 
the wars against France (1796-1809). The parish 
church of St James has a picture of the Virgin by 
Lucas Cranach. The other chief buildings are the 
imperial castle, built by Maximilian I. and restored 
by Maria Theresa in 1766-70 ; the * Gk)lden Roof 
Palace ; ’ the national museum, the Ferdinan- 
deum; and the university (founded in 1677, 
and, after several vicissitudes, organised anew in 
1826). To the university are attached a library, 
a botanical garden especially rich in Alpine plants, 
and the usual museums, laboratories, &c. Amongst 
the many monasteries of Innsbruck is the first that 
the Capuchins founded in Germany (1594). A 
colossal statue of Andreas Hofer was unveiled in 
1 893. Innsbruck carries on manufactures of woollen 
cloth, machines, and glass and glass-painting. It 
is much visited in summer bv tourists. Pop, ( 1890) 
23,320 5 (1900)26,866; (191()) 53,194; (1923)56,365 
— almost all Catholics. Innsbruck has always been 
a place of some commercial importance, owing to 
its situation at the ford across the Inn and at the 
head of the Brenner Pass to Italy. The Romans 
had here their principal colony in Rhaetia. From 
1180 the town belonged to the Counts of Meran ; in 
1363 it passed with Tyrol to Austna. The stormiest 
period of its history fell in the days of Hofer (q.v.). 

Inns of Court) the name given to certain 
voluntary societies which have the exclusive light 
of calling persons to the English bar. These 
societies had their origin in the 13th centuiy, when 
the clergy ceased to practise in the law-courts, and 
their place was taken by lay professors, ‘appren- 
tices,’ and students of law who congregated in the 
neighbourhood of Westminster. There are four 
Inns of Court — Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner Temple, 
the Middle Temple, and Gray’s Inn. Each possesses 
a dining-hall, libraiy, and chapel, the Temple 
Church being used as a chapel by both the societies 


which take their name from the buildings which 
once belonged to the Knights Templars. Each 
inn derives a considerable income from houses and 
chambers occupied by barristers and others, and 
each is governed by an irresponsible body called 
the Benchers. New members of tliis body, who aro 
usually judges or senior counsel, are chosen by 
the existing^ members. The inns possess equal 
privileges ; since 1855, when a roysil commission 
reported on their revenues and constitution, they 
have joined in providing lectures for the benefit of 
students, and in examining candidates for admis- 
sion to the bar. They have discretion to admit 
or refuse any candidate without assigning their 
reasons ; but no objection is made to the admission 
of any person of good character. Each inn exercises 
discipline over its own members, and has power to 
disbar them — ^Le. to withdraw from them the right 
to practise ; but there is an appeal to the judges 
from the decision of the benchers. The right of 
disbarring is exercised only in the case of persons 
guilty of criminal offences or gross professional 
misconduct; a formal inquiry is held, hut the 
results of the investigation are not made public. 
Sei^eanfcs’ Inn was formerly a society composed of 
barristers and judges belonging to the ‘order of 
the coif ; ’ but tnis inn was abolished in 1877. The 
smaller societies, sometimes called Inns of Chancery, 
have never been of any great importance; their 
buildings have passed into the possession of one or 
other of the inns of court, or have become the 
property of small private societies of solicitors, &c. 
Staple Inn and Clement’s Inn are interesting by 
reason of the collegiate character of their buildings. 
For further information, see the Report of the 
Commission of 1865. The steward of any of the 
inns of court will furnish intending candidates for 
the bar with information as to the terms of 
admission. See Barrister ; Pearce’s Inns of Court 
(1848) ; Beliefs Inner and Middle Temple (1902), 

The society known as the King’s Inns in Dublin 
performs the duties of an inn of court in relation to 
the Irish bar. The Scottish bar is organised on an 
entirely different plan (see Advocate). 

ImmeildO) a part of a pleading in cases of 
libel and slander, pointing out what and who was 
meant by the libellous matter or description. 

Inoculation (‘engrafting’), the communica- 
tion of disease to a healthy subject by the introduc- 
tion of a specific germ or animal poison into his 
system by puncture or otherwise, originally used of 
the inoculation of smallpox (for preventive inocu- 
lation, see Bacteria, Germ, Anthrax, Diph- 
theria, Hydrophobia), If the matter of a small- 
pox j)ustule, taken after the commencement of 
the eighth day, be inserted in or beneath the 
skin of a person who has not previously suffered 
from smallpox, the following phenomena are in- 
duced : ( 1 ) Local inflammation is set up ; (2) on the 
seventh or eighth day there is fever similar to that 
of smallpox ; and (3) after the lapse of three more 
days thei’e is a more or less abundant eruption of 
pustules. This process is termed inoculation, and 
the disease thus produced is denominated inocu- 
lated smallpox. The disease produced in this arti- 
ficial manner is much simpler and less dangerous 
than ordinary smallpox ; and as it was an almost 
certain means of preventing a subsequent attack of 
the ordinary disease, inoculation was much prac- 
tised till it was superseded in the beginning of last 
century by Jeimer’s introduction of vaccination. 
The importance of inoculation was recognised in 
the East at a very early period, the Chinese 
practising it frond the 6th century, and the 
Brahmins from a very remote antiquity. In 
Persia, Armenia, and Georgia it was in use, and it 
is even said to have been employed in Scotland 
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and Wales. It was not, however, till Lady Mary 
"Wortley Montagu wrote her celebrated letter from 
Adrianople in 1717 that the operation became 
generally known in England. In that letter she 
writes: 'The smallpox, so fatal and so general 
amongst us, is here entirely harmless, by the 
invention of ingrafting, which is the term they give 
it. Every year thousands undergo the operation. 
There is no example of any one that has died 
in it, and you may believe that I am very well 
satisfied of the safety of the experiment, since I 
intend to try it on my dear little son.* Four years 
afterwards she had her daughter publicly inocu- 
lated in England; the experiment was then per- 
formed successfully on six condemned criminals 
at Newgate, and on the strength of these success- 
ful cases two children of ^ Caroline, Princess of 
Wales, were inoculated, which gave a sanction to 
the practice. 

Inoculation was not, however, thoroughly estab- 
lished for more than a quarter of a century after its 
introduction. It met with virulent opposition both 
from the medical profession and the clergy. A 
sermon is extant which was preached in 1722, by 
the Bev. Edward Massey, in which it is asserted 
that * Job’s distemper was confluent smallpox, and 
that he had been inoculated by the devil.’ The 
great drawback to inoculation turned out, how- 
ever, to be this : while it was invaluable to him 
who underwent the operation, and completely 
guarded him from the natural disease in its severe 
form, its effect upon the community at large was 
extremely pernicious in keeping alive the natural 
disease, and increasing its spread amongst those 
who were not protected by inoculation, ^^ile one 
in five or six of those who took the natural disease 
died, the average number of deaths at the Inocula- 
tion Hospital was onlyS in 1000 ; and yet, according 
to the authority of Heberden, in every thousand 
deaths within the bills of mortality in the first 
thirty years of the 18th century (before inoculation 
was at aU general) only seventy-four were due to 
smallpox. The deaths from this disease amounted 
to 95 in 1000 during the last thirty years of the 
century ; so that, notwithstanding the preservative 
effects of inoculation on almost all who were 
operated on, the total number of deaths from this 
disease increased in one hundred years in the ratio 
of about 5 to 4. At the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury about one-fourteenth of the population died 
of smallpox; whereas at the latter end of the 
same century the number (notwithstanding, or 
perhaps rather in consequence of, inoculation) had 
increased to one-tenth; and this immense con- 
sumption of human lives was not the total evil, 
for many survivors were left with the partial or 
entire loss of sight and with constitutions de- 
stroyed, The benefits which were expected from 
inoculation were far from being realised, and 
smallpox would doubtless have gone on increasing 
in its destructive power if it had not been checked 
by J enner’s discovery of Vaccination ( q. v. ). Inocu- 
lation was forbidden by law in 1840. 

l]iOTFracl'aW 9 called also Hohensalza and 
Jung- Beeslau (‘Young Breslau *), a town of 
Poland, 66 miles NE. of Jrosen, was Prussian till 
the Treaty of Versailles. Its chief industries are 
salt-mining, the manufacture of salt and machines, 
and iron-founding. Pop. 26,000, 

In partibns infidelium (Lat., ‘in the 
regions of the unbelievers’). Titular bishops in 
the Church of Borne were from the 13th century 
nntil the pontificate of Leo XIII. styled bishops m 
infidelmm. They were originally bishops 
who had no diocese, and took their titles from 
places where there was no longer a bishop’s see. 
The usage originated after the Greek schism, 


and became general in the time of the Crusades. 
The places conquered by the crusaders in the East 
were furnished with Boman Catholic bishops ; but 
when these conquests were again lost the popes 
continued to appoint and consecrate the bishops 
as a continual protest against the power which 
had prevailed over their alleged right, and to 
signify their hope of restitution.^ But in Britain, 
the assumption of territorial titles being illegal 
and dangerous, the Boman Catholic bishops actu- 
ally resident long bore titles derived from such dis- 
tant places. In 1850 their assumption of titles from 
their actual sees gave prodigious offence in Eng- 
land, and led to the passing of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles (q.v.), which, however, remained a d^ad 
letter, and was repealed in 1871. 

In^inest* See Coeonee. 

Inquisition^ called also ‘the Holy Office,’ a 
tribunal in the Boman Catholic Church for the 
discovery, repression, and punishment of heresy, 
unbelief, and other ojffences against religion. 
Erom the veiy first establishment of Christianity 
as the religion of the Boman emi>ire laws more 
or less severe existed, as in most of the ancient 
religions, for the repression and punishment of 
dissent from the national creed ; and the em- 
perors Theodosius and Justinian appointed officials 
called ‘inquisitors,* whose special duty it was 
to discover and to prosecute before the civil 
tribunals offences of this class. The ecclesias- 
tical cognisance of heresy and its punishment 
by spiritual censures belonged to the bishop or 
the episcopal synod ; but no special machinery 
for the purpose was devised until the spread in 
the 11th and 12th centuries of certain sects, re- 
puted dangerous alike to the state and to the 
church— the Cathaii, Waldenses, and Albigenses 
— excited the alarm of the civil as well as of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. In the then con- 
dition of the public mind, however differently it 
is now constituted, heresy was regarded as a 
crime against the state, no less tiian against 
the church, v An extraordinaiy commission was 
sent by Pope Innocent HI. into the south of 
France to aid the local authorities in checking 
the spread of the Albigensian heresy. The fourth 
Lateran Council (1216) earnestly impressc<l both 
on bishops and magistrates the necessity of in- 
creased vigilance against heresy; and a council 
held at Toulouse directed that in each parish the 
priest and two or three laymen of good repute 
should be appointed to examine au<l report to 
the bishop aU such offences discovered within the 
district. 

So far, however, there was no permanent court 
distinct from those of the bishops; but under 
Innocent IV., in 1248, a special tribunal for the 
purpose was instituted, the chief direction of which 
was vested in the then recently-established Domin- 
ican Order. The Inquisition thus constituted 
became a general instead of as previously a local 
tribunal ; and it was introduced in succession into 
Itaty, Spain, Germany, and the southern provinces 
of France.^ So long, moreover, as this constitution 
remained it must be regarded as a strictly papal 
tribunal. ^ Accordingly, over the French and Ger- 
man Inquisition of the following century the pepes 
exercised full authority, receiving appeals against 
the rigour of local tribunals, and censuring or even 
depriving the inqukitor for undue severity. In 
France the Inquisition was discontinued under 
Philip the Fair ; and though an attempt was made 
under Henry II. to revive it against the Huguenots 
the effort was unsuccessful. In Germany, on the 
appearance of the Beghards (q.v, ) in the beginning 
of the 14th century, the Inquisition came into 
active operation, and inqiaisitors for Germany 
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were named at intervals by various popes, as 
Urban V., Gregory XI., Boniface IX., Innocent 
VIII., do^■^^l to tbe Reformation, when it feU 
into disuse. In England it was never received, 
all the proceedings against heresy being reserved 
to the ordinary tribunals. In Poland, though 
established in 1327, it had but a brief existence. 

It is the history of the Inquisition as it existed 
in Spain, Portugal, and their dependencies that 
has absorbed almost entirely the real interest of 
this painful subject. As an ordinai*y tribunal 
similar to those of other countries it had existed 
in Spain from an early period. Its functions, how- 
ever, in these times were little more than nominal ; 
but early in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
in consequence of the alarms created by the alleged 
discovery of a plot among the Jews and the Jewish 
converts — who had been required either to emi- 
grate or to conform to Christianity — to overthrow 
the government, an application was made to the 
pope, Sixtus IV., to permit its reorganisation 
(1478); but in reviving the tribunal the crown 
assumed to itself the right of appointing the 
inquisitors, and, in truth, of controlling the entire 
action of the tribunal. From this date forwards 
Catholic writers regard the Spanish Inquisition as 
a state-tribunal, a character which is recognised 
by Ranke, Guizot, Leo, and even the great anti- 
papal authority Llorente; and in dissociating the 
church generally and the Roman see itself from 
that state-tribunal. Catholics refer to the bulls 
of the pope, Sixtus IV., protesting against it. 
Notwithstanding this protest, however, the Span- 
ish crown maintained its assumption. Inquisitors 
were appointed, and in 1483 the tribunal com- 
menced its terrible career under Thomas de 
Torquemada. The popes, feeling their protest 
unsuccessful, were compelled from considerations 
of prudence to tolerate what they were powerless 
to suppress; but several papal enactments are 
enumerated by Catholics, the object of which was 
to control the arbitrary action of the tribunal and 
to mitigate the rigour and injustice of its proceed- 
ings. Unhappily these measures were inejffective 
to control the fanatical activity of the local judges. 
The number of victims, as stated by Llorente, the 
popular historian of the Inquisition, is positively 
appalling. He affirms that during the sixteen 
years of Torquemada’s tenure of office nearly 9000 
were condemned to the flames. The second head 
of the Inquisition, Diego Deza, in eight years, 
according to the same writer, put above 1600 to 
a similar death; and so for the other successive 
inquisitors-general. But Catholics loudly protest 
against the credibility of these fearful allegations. 
It is impossible not to see that Llorente was a 
violent partisan; and it is alleged that in his 
work on the Basque Provinces he had already 
proved himself a venal and unscrupulous fabricator. 
Although, therefore, he has made it impossible 
to disprove his accuracy by appealing to the 
origin^ papers, which he himseH destroyed, yet 
his Catholic critics — ^as Hefele in his Life of Car- 
dinal Xim&rm — have produced from his own work 
many examples of contradictory and exaggerated 
statements; Prescott, in his Ferdinamd and Isa- 
bella (iii 467-70), has pointed out many similar 
instances; and Ranke does not hesitate {Fiirsten 
und Vblk&r von Sild-ewropa, i. 242) to impeach 
his honesty. Still, with all the deductions which 
it is possible to make, the working of the Inqui- 
sition in Spain and in its dependencies even in 
the New "World involves an amount of cruelty 
which it is impossible to contemplate with- 
out horror. When it was attempted to intro-* 
duce it into Naples Pope Paul III., in 1646, 
exhorted the Neapolitans to resist its intro- 
duction, ‘because it was excessively severe and 


refused to moderate its rigour by the example 
of the Roman tribunal’ (Llorente, ii. 147). Pius 
IV. in 1563 addressed a similar exhortation on 
the same ground to the Milanese (ibid, ii. 237); 
and even the most bigoted Catholics unanimously 
confess and repudiate the barbarities which dis- 
honoured religion by assuming its semblance and 
its name. 

The procedure of the Inquisition deserves a 
brief notice. The party, if suspected of heresy, 
or denounced as guilty, was liable to be arrested 
and detained in prison, only to be brought to trial 
when it might seem fit to his judges. The pro- 
ceedings were conducted secretly. He was not 
confronted with his accusers, nor were their names 
even then made known to him. The evidence of 
an accomplice was admissible, and the accused 
himself was liable to be put to the torture in order 
to extort a confession of his guilt. The punish- 
ments to which, if found guilty, he was liable 
were death by fire, as exemplified in the tenible 
Auto da Fe (q.v.), or on the scaffold, imprison- 
ment in the galleys for life or for a limited period, 
forfeiture of property, civil infamy, and, in minor 
cases, retractation and public penance. It is fair 
to recollect that some of the usages were but the 
ordinary procedures in all the courts of the age, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical. 

The rigour of the Spanish Inquisition abated in 
the later part of the 17th century. In the reign 
of Charles III. it was forbidden to punish capitally 
without the royal warrant ; and in 1770 the royal 
authority was required as a condition even for 
an arrest. From 1808, under King Joseph Bona- 
parte, the Inquisition was suppressed until the 
Restoration ; it was again suppressed on the estab- 
lishment of the constitution of 1820 ; but it was 
partially restored in 1825; nor was it till 1834 
and 1835 that it was finally abolished in Spain, 
its property being applied to the liquidation of the 
national debt. * 

The Inquisition was established in Portugal in 
1557, and its jurisdiction was extended to the 
Portuguese colonies in India. The rigour of its 
processes, however, was much mitigated in the 
18th century, and under John VI. it feU altogether 
into disuse. 

The Inquisition in Rome and the Papal States 
never ceased, from the time of its establishment, 
to exercise a severe and watchful control over 
heresy, or the suspicion of heresy, which offence 
was punished by imprisonment and civil dis- 
abilities ; but of capital sentences for heresy the 
history of the Roman Inquisition presents few 
instances, and, according to Balmez (On Civih 
isation)^ it ‘has never been known to order the 
execution of a capital sentence’ for the crime of 
heresy. The tribunal still exists under the direc- 
tion of a congregation, but its action is confined to 
the examination of books and the trial of ecclesi- 
astical offences and questions of church law ; and 
since the Italian occupation of Rome in 1870 its- 
supreme jurisdiction is limited to the Vatican. 

See Llorente’s Istoria CriUca de la Inquisiddn ( Fr. 
trans. 4 vols. 1817) ; Comte Joseph de Maistre’s Ldters> 
on the Spanish Inquisition (Eng. trans. 1851) ; Prescott’s, 
Ferdina/nd a/nd Isabella ; Motley’s works ; Hefele’s C(w~ 
dinal XiTnenes; Hoffman, Geschichte der Inquisition 
(1878) ; books on the Inquisition in France by Molinier 
(1880) and Tanon (1893); A. S. Turberville, 

Heresy cmd the Inquisition (1920) ; but especially H. C. 
Lea’s History of the Inquisition of Ike Middle Ages (3 
vols. 1888) and his Inquisition in Spain (4 vols, 1906-8). 

Insanity* No good definition of insanity has 
ever been given in any language, nor is it possible^ 
Any definition that would have accurately fitted 
what was understood as insanity in Shakespeare’s 
time would be quite inadequate now, for we count 
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men insane who would have passed muster well 
enough in the 16th century. Another difficulty of 
definition consists in this, that the veiy same 
mental symptoms may exist in two people, and in 
one they may constitute true insanity, wnile in the 
other they may only he one of the brain symptoms 
•of a fever. And if there is one thing better under- 
stood about insanity now than formerly, it is that 
there is no exact line of demarcation between 
insanity and sanity a^ more than there is between 
light and darkness. There is an undefined border- 
iand through which most cases of insanity pass, 
between technical and legal sanity and insanity. 
But while this is true, there is no truth and little 
sense in the common saying that ‘ all are more or 
less insane on some point.* Such a statement 
entirely mistakes the real significance of insanity 
as a disease, and is a pernicious fallacy begotten of 
ignorance. Insanity may be reasonably described, 
-according to the scientific ideas of our time, as 
‘such an alteration in any or all of the mental 
functions of the brain as makes a man unfit from 
this cause to do his work or manage his affairs, or 
mingle in the society of his fellow-men, or which 
makes him unsafe to himself or others or to society, 
■this alteration not being solely the result of fever, 
but being the result of disease or disorder in the 
working of, or imperfection in the development of 
that portion of the brain througjh which mind is 
manifested.* In defining or describing insanity we 
wish to exclude the d^irium of fevers, comatose 
•conditions, somnambulism, mere eccentricity, hys- 
teria, transitory brain excitements due to religious 
or other strong emotions, or due to other adequate 
causes. A mother who loses control over herself 


when she hears suddenly that a child is dead may 
be more sane than another who shows no outward 
sign of emotion on such an occasion. 

Tests, — ^There is or can be no absolute test of 
insanity— or of sanity, for that matter. Sanity is 
best proved by normal self-control, and insanity by 
the loss of it from disease. The presence of one or 
more insane delusions was at one time the legal 
test, but it is not a true or scientific one. The 
' knowledge of right and wrong * was at one time 
a legal test of responsibility, in other words of 
sanity, by the law, but it has long been given up. 
Half the lunatics know right from wrong in some 
-degree or other. 

Mind and Bmin.— Although the relation of mind 
to brain must probably always remain a mystery, 
insanity cannot be properly studied except by 
reference to the mental functions of the brain. A 
psychological view of mind throws more light on 
the complicated and wondrous phenomena of this 
disease than any merely physiological view. Looked 
at from the human and social point of view, no 
•other disease approaches it in the terror it inspires, 
the sense of helplessness it causes, the deep distress 
to relatives, and the disruption of all normal social 
conditions. A scientific view of it alone brings us 
into the mental and emotional attitude with which 
civilised humanity now regards disease in general. 
No progress was made in its study or treatment 
till physicians came to look at it in precisely the 
•same way as they do ordinary disease. Without 
prejudice either to the materialistic or idealistic 
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Itself, then is, seen to arise in small beginnings 
like any other function, then gradually to develop, 
attain maturity, and then fail and eventually dis- 
appear— all these conditions of mind- being abso- 
Jutely correlated ’With the structural development 
-and decay of the mental organ in the brain. Tlje 
latest physiological and evolutional studies of mind 


in relation to brain seem to lead to the conclusion 
on scientific and not merely a priori grounds that 
it is to the mental organ or centres in the brain tliat 
all higher evolution tends. In it are ‘ represented ’ 
every other organ and function of the body, 
vrhich are all in intimate and organic connectioii 
with it and its highest function of mind, and with 
each other so as to make of the organism an 
organic unity. If the evolutionists are right, every- 
thing that lives tends towards mentalisation, and 
all the nervous organs of all the types of animal 
life find their acme in the mental centres of the 
human brain. The whole of the human brain is 
not a mental organ. There are centres for motion 
and sensation and regulation of function, but they 
are aU represented in, and correlated and largely- 
controlled by the mental organ. It clearly resides 
in the convolutions of the brain. This dominant 
organ has necessarily become what it is in man 
through the hereditary influences that have gi'adu- 
ally upbuilt it since the beginning of life. This 
heredity has been largely influenced by external 
conditions. These have been good and bad 
throughout the ages, and the had liave left many 
bad mental results, in so far as natural selection 
and the struggle for existence have not eradicated 
them. The mental organ in the human brain has 
thus become the most complicated, the most deli- 
cate, and yet the most potent thin" in nature, 
impressionable to all stimuli from wiSiin the body 
and outside it; reactive in due amount, and yet 
not unduly if healthy, to all these impressions and 
stimuli ; containing within itself, in a way that yet 
we are not even able to realise, hereditary qualities, 
bad and good, from thousands of ancestors. If this 
is so one is prepared to believe that 4}hrough evil 
hereditary influences, and from evil conditions out- 
side it, this organ may often be upset in its normal 
working. The most important form of such upset 
is insanity, because it touches the highest brain 
function. The student of mind physiologically 
finds on the threshold of his studies that every 
form of mental^ energy is just as hereditary as the 
colour of the hair or tlie shape of the nose; he finds 
that volitional power, reasoning acuteness, emo- 
tional keenness, moral sensitiveness, good social 
instincts, retentive memory, and mental resistiveness 
of all kinds are all transmitted hereditarily. He is 
therefore prepared to believe that these same laws 
of heredity have deteimined the volitional para- 
lysis, the reasoning and the emotional perversions, 
the losses of memory, and the mental instability 
which he finds among the insane, and to l>eHeve 
that it is probably the most hereditary of all 
diseases. 

General The symptoms of insanity 

are best studied as mental and oodily symptoms. 

It is_ only since the disease was studied from the 
physician’s pomt of view that the bodily symptoms 
have been specially noticed. Nothing in nuedicine 
was ever seen till it was looked for. Nowadays 
every physician knows that the bodily symptoms 
and the general condition of the body and its organs 
are often the most important matters for him to 
observe and attend to in a case of insanity. He 
finds few cases of recent insanity without such 
bodily symptoms. The most common mental 
symptoms ^ are morbid emotional depression and 
mental pain, wliich is the dominant symptom in 
melancholia. It is an essential law of life that 
m health the performance of all function yields 
pleasure. The law is that to live is to energise, 
aucl to energise is to enjoy life. Except this is so 
there is abnormality or disease. In many cases of 
msanity to energise mentally is to suffer pain. The 
^sential relationship between emotion and action 
IS thus revemed. ^ Another symptom in other cases 
is an undue emotional exaltation ; this is commonly 
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•associated with a loss of the great controlling or 
inhibitory functions of the brain, and occurs in 
mania. 'There is morbid brain excitement, com- 
monly exhibited in restless motions or shouting. 
Such' cases may go on to complete loss of any con- 
sciousness of all the former brain impressions and 
mental life. The patient remembers nothing, and 
does not know his nearest fnends. Another most 
•common symptom is a diminution or loss in the 
power of attention. This is common to nearly all 
forms of insanity. Then we have perversion of the 
reasoning power, as seen most frequently in insane 
delusions- Like insanity, an insane delusion can- 
not be defined. It may be said to be ‘a belief in 
something that would be incredible to ordinary 
people of the same class, education, or race as the 
person who expresses it, this resulting from some 
morbid state ot the brain.’ Insane delusions are 
•common in most cases and varieties of insanity. 
They are divided into fixed delusions and changing 
delusions, the former being the most serious and 
incurable. Some delusions are held by patients in 
a sort of slack theoretical way, not influencing 
Kjonduct; others again are keenly held and lead to 
their logical results in conduct. There may be two 
* prophets of the Lord ’ in an asylum, one of whom 
will insist on delivering his ‘message’ on every 
opportunity to all with whom he comes into con- 
tact, will not employ himself in ordinary occupa- 
tions, and refrains from all amusement : the other 
will only speak of his delusion when asked about 
it, will be a capital blacksmith or scrubber of floors, 
and enjoy thoroughly a dance or a comic song. ^ The 
origin of insane delusions is one of the most inter- 
esting, and often the most obscure of psychological 
problems. In some cases the process can be clearly 
traced, being analogous to the process of ‘day 
•dreaming ’ in children. Imagination and fancy are 
vivid, the reasoning and comparing power is in 
abeyance, and so the subjective is taken for the 
objective. Delusions more often aiise from im- 
perfect mental integration, in mentally ill-balanced 
individuals. In such cases separate systems of 
thoughts and beliefs are slowly built up, which 
•co-exist in the mind with other sets of thoughts 
and beliefs which are of the same order as those 
of the rest of the society to which the person 
belongs. If anything happens to arouse to activity 
this separate delusional system it may dominate 
the personality and obtain expression by over- 
coming conscious resistance. It then becomes 
the expression of the conscious self, and is coiise- 
•^quently inaccessible to self-criticism or refutation. 
Hallucinations arise from the same kind of dis- 
sociated systems of thought, and in exactly the 
•same w^ay, as delusions, with which they are inti- 
mately associated in emotional tone and content. 
The hearing of voices when no such exist is an 
-example of a halhicination, which is used to denote 
special sense impressions that have no outward 
causes. Hallucinations may be of hearing, which 
are the most common and the most serious as an 
indication of incurability if long continued ; of 
sight, the next most common and more likely to 
be recovered from ; of smell and taste, which are 
rare, and not favourable. Hallucinations and de- 
lusions may occasionally arise out of real sensa- 
tions, which are misinterpreted by the weakened 
brain — e.g. a man has been drinking, and ha^so 
^disordered his stomach, and irritated its lining 
membrane, that he feels a constant pain there and 
a bad taste in his mouth, and he concludes that 
poison has been put into his food, adducing these 
real sensations as proof of his delusion. His mental 
centre had been disturbed in its working by the 
drink, so that he could no longer reason clearly 
.and put the true interpretation on the facts. 

A distinctive character of an insane delusion 


is that it cannot be in any way changed or 
dispelled by the clearest demonstration that it is 
false. A man thinks he is ruined and a pauper ; 
you bring his bank-book and show him that he has 
£1000 to his account ; and you bring the banker 
with the actual money to him, but you cannot 
by such means eradicate the false belief. A sane 
man may have a hallucination (see Hallucina- 
tions), but he knows his ‘brain is playing him a 
trick’ when ordinary means are taken to demon- 
strate the unreality of his impression. 

Obsessions and Impulses . — An obsession is a dis- 
sociated group of ideas which suddenly enters con- 
sciousness, disturbing the ordinary mental life, but 
nob involving the personality of the individual. 
Obsession is to ordinary thought what impulse is 
to action. (1) Obsessions most commonly occur 
in neurasthenics, hysterics, and other degenerates, 
among whom, as a class, other forms of mental 
dissociation are generally found. (2) Obsessions 
may be independent of preceding emotions or any 
other known cause. (3) They may abruptly enter 
consciousness, often with startling suddenness, and 
remain there altogether beyond the control of the 
conscious mind. (4) They are recognised by the 
individual as foreign to his personality and his 
modes of thought, and are not, at any rate in most 
cases, blended with his personality. (5) There are 
as many forms of obsession as there are of thought. 
Some are harmless and meaningless, as, e.g., the 
desire to repeat certain words, to count objects of 
no interest, or to touch some article. Others are 
fateful to the individual or dangerous to other 
people, as the desire to kill, to commit suicide, or 
to steal. ^ The fact that obsessions may he related 
to the primary instinctive tendencies, as they often 
are, in no way affects what has been said or the 
explanation given above. As thought leads up to 
action, so does obsession lead up to impulse or 
imthological action. The number of impulses, as 
of obsessions, is endless, but a few are so important 
that they' must be mentioned — e.g. the suicidal 
impulse, the impulse to murder (homicide), to steal 
(kleptomania), and to drink (dipsomania). As a 
rule, preceding the impulsive action, there is mental 
distress, caused by the force of the obsession, which 
demands relief by a discharge into action. Against 
the performance of the action there is opposed the 
purposive resistance of the conscious will if the 
action should be judged harmful or anti-social. 
There thus arises a mental conflict which may 
cause the patient much suffering. If the obsession 
is sufficiently strong it overcomes the will-power 
and realises itself in action, after which there is 
usually profound satisfaction and a feeling of relief. 
This feeling is, hoAvever, soon followed by one of 
remorse if the action is shameful or anti-social. 
Of all the impulses in insanity suicide is the most 
common. It is commonly a symptom in melan- 
cholia, and usually goes with a depressed emotional 
state. But sometimes it exists by itself as a morbid 
impulse, unreasoning, unaccounted for, unexplain- 
able. Sometimes patients attempt their lives when 
unconscious of what they are ctoing, and do not 
remember what they have done. Patients say that 
ideas of suicide come into their minds unsuggested 
in the midst of work and even of enjoyment. A 
desire to 'put an end to one’s own life is physio- 
logically the farthest away from health of any 
morbid mental symptom that can possibly occur, 
for it is a perversion of the primary instinct of all 
living beings — viz. the love of life, and the desire 
and effort to protect and preserve it. 

One of the most common and most painful 
symptoms of insanity is a change of natural 
affection towards relatives. The ‘mother forgets 
her sucking child ; ’ the sister ceases to love the 
brother; and the husband dislikes or suspects 
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his wedded wife. This is not universal, but in 
nearly half the cases of insanity the affective 
condition is thus perverted or reversed. The 
memory is not necessarily affected m insanity, in 
many patients it is exaggerated : things come back 
with unnatural vividness. A naan during simple 
mania could repeat most of the Psalms and nianv 
of Shakespeare’s plays, which he never could 
when well. In some cases the memory bnngs back 
only the unpleasantnesses of past liie, in others 
only the pleasant events, and in others there is no 
memory of past events at all during the attack. 
It is a constant source of anxiety to relatives 
whether patients remember the events that have 
taken place during their attack or their own say- 
ings, feeliags, or thoughts then. No rule can be 
laid down as to this. It depends on the nature 
of the attack, and especially on wliether the power 
of attention is affected during its continuance. It 
is certain the memory of events that happened 
during the attack is usually blurred or distorted or 
hazy, even though as in some cases the patients 
affirm they ‘can remember everything.' It is 
frequent that after recovery they speak of the 
events during the attack and their own feelings 
then ‘as if it were a dream.’ Sometimes the 
affective nature gets changed during an attack not 
only in regard to persons, but to books, scenery, 
and food. The appetites become perverted and 
changed ; the social instincts ai;e commonly altered. 
In a few cases these are intensified, but their usual 
discrimination is lost. Commonly, a lunatic is 
unsocial, and some cases are entirely asocial. The 
imaginative faculty is usually perverted, this being 
generally connected with the delusions present. 
In some cases an attack of insanity is a prolonged 
‘ day-dream,’ the condition being one rather ^ of 
disjointed fanw than of coherent or constructive 
imagination. The normal law of association of 
ideas is usually altered. The same ideas do not 
suggest each other in sanity and insanity. The 
tendency is in insanity for ideas to suggest gro- 
tesque and incongruous things or trains of thought. 
The habits of life are notably changed in most 
cases, men and women becoming literally ‘not 
themselves ’ in their ways and modes of living. 
The cleanly becomes uncleanly; the orderly man 
disorderly. 

The chief bodily symptoms in insanity are the 
following. There is scarcely any symptom more 
common before and in the early stages of attacks 
than sleeplessness. ‘ Tired nature’s sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep,’ certainly departs when the terrible 
brain disturbance occurs, or is about to occur. It 
does not follow that because a man is sleepless 
he is going to be insane, but almost every kind 
of insanity is sleepless in its early stages. Nor does 
it by any means follow that sleeplessness is always 
the canse of the attack. It is rather in most cases 
an early symptom. The next bodily symptom in 
importance is morbidnesses of speech. On the 
patient’s speech we chiefly depend for our diagnosis 
of most cases. Through it delusions are given ex- 
pression to ; it may be incoherent or partially coher- 
ent ; it may be over rapid, slow, or entirely absent. 

The skin, the hair,^ the perspiration, the liver, 
the heart, and the kidneys are often changed in 
working, and the temperature of the body Stered 
during an acute or recent attack of insanity. 
Before an attack there are often pains or uneasy 
feelings in the head, which disappear when it 
comes on. The bodily sensations are notably 
dulled in most acute attacks. Patients will often 
cut or bruise themselves or undergo operations 
without feelings of pam. The body weight is 
rapidly lost, and the general nutrition almost in- 
variably suffers. ^ Thus it is seen that disease can- 
not attack the highest organ and function without 


affecting also almost every other organ and function 
of the body. The higher brain centres and the 
peripheral organs act and react on each other, so 
that when the one is disturbed in action the others 
suffer. 

Forms, Varieties, and Classification of Itisanity. 
— One case of insanity may differ from another in 
all its symptoms, mental and bodily, so that the 
two may have almost nothing in common except 
that in both the mind is affected from brain dis- 
order. One case may be so near sanity that it 
needs an expert to say there is anything w?*ong ; 
while another is ‘raving mad’ to any eye. One 
case is conscious that his mind is affected ; another, 
much worse, believes he wafe never so well in his 
life. One case needs no control, and can do some 
work ; another needs the control of others in all 
respects, and cannot do anything. One is per- 
fectly safe to himself and others, while another is 
as dangerous as the popular ‘ madman ’ is supposed 
to be — as a matter of fact, half the insane are not 
dangerous at all, and very few of them are as 
dangerous as they are popularly supposed to be. 
The popular idea that the insane are all much 
alike is utterly wrong. Nothing is mox’e common 
than for the doctor of an asylum to be asked such 
questions as — ‘ Do your patients know where they 
are ? * ‘ Are they the ^ better for the visits of 
friends?’ ‘Do they enjoy each other’s society?’ 

‘ Are they happy ? ’ * Do they like or dislike you ? 

‘ Are they nice to do with ? ’ To one and all of 
such questions the answer has to be — ‘They differ 
entirely from each other in all these respects.’ 
Where there are differences it is the business of 
science to classify. Insanity has been classified 
most variously, but at the present time only one 
classification holds the field. The one is that in 
which the prevailing mental symptoms arc taken 
as the basis of classification, the cases with similar 
mental symptoms being thrown together into each 
group. This was first done by Philippe Pine), who 
was born in 1745 and died in 1B26, was the physician 
to the great hospital for the insane at Paris, the 
Bicdtre, and who during the revolutionary period 
asked and got permission to remove the chains 
and manacles from his patients there- It is the 
‘mental classification,’ and is used more or less hy 
all physicians. 

Manic-depressive insanity, as its name implies, 
is an affection in which attacks of mania and 
melancholia appear either singly, as a recurrence 
of each separate phase in the individual life, by 
alternation of each phase, or in the form of a cycle 
known as folie circulaire, in which the maniacal 
phase, the melancholic phase, and the lucid interval 
form more or less approximately equal periods of 
the cycle. The prospects of recovery from the in- 
dividual attacks are always good, ])ut perio<licity 
and a tendency to recurrence and relapse is unfortu- 
nately a veiy common symptom in most attacks 
of this insanity. Nothing is more discouraging to 
those in charge of cases than this relapsing ten- 
dency ; but it should not lead to despair of ultimate 
recovery, unless such relapses become regular and 
frequent for years. When this is the case the pros- 
pects of recovery are bad. Patients suffering from 
circular insanity lead three lives— one when they 
are in the melancholy stage, another when in the 
joydus, elevated stage, and another when nearly 
sane. Manic-depressive insanity is an affection of 
adolescent life, but once established it may be 
prolonged into adult life, and even into old age. 

{1) Melancholic P/wwe.— This has emotional de- 
pression, or mental pain and sense of ill-being, as 
its leading and dominant symptom. There may 
in addition be loss of self-control, insane delusions, 
which are usually suggested by the depression or 
impulses towards suicide, as well as incapacity to 
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follow ordinary avocations. These distinguish it 
from sane melancholy. Suicide is the great risk 
in such cases, four-fifths of melancholics being 
suicidal. The chief of the bodily symptoms are 
apt to be tliinness, weakness, a low nervous 
and nutritive tone, and stomach, bowel, and liver 
‘derangements. Melancholia forms about 30 per 
cent, of the insanity sent to asylums ; but if the 
cases not sent to such institutions, but treated at 
home, are taken into account, it forms probably 
half the total number. It is by far tlie most 
conscious and the most manageable form of recent 
insanity on the whole, being the form next to 
sanity. Most other kinds of mental disease begin 
by some amount of mental depression. Of melan- 
cholic patients sent to asylums 54 per cent, re- 
cover; but a larger percentage than this recovers 
if the cases treated at home are also included, 
because, of course, it is the worst class that require 
asylum treatment. The recoveries from melan- 
cholia are the most complete of all forms of insanity. 
It would seem to be caused by a more entirely 
functional and dynamical brain disturbance than 
any other form of insanity that may leave no trace 
whatever behind it after recovery. 

(2) Maniacal Phase, — The chief emotional forms 
of mental exaltation are joyousness and rage, and 
are commonly accompanied by muscular excite- 
ment, restlessness, sleeplessness ; the speech tends 
to become incoherent, the conduct violent or un- 
controlled ; there are commonly delusions of many 
kinds. The symptoms range from a joyous eleva- 
tion with talkativeness and mere want of common- 
sense and foolish conduct up to complete incoher- 
ence, delirium, and ‘raving madness* or ‘acute 
mania.’ In such acute cases the temperature of 
the body may be raised ; often there is rapid loss 
of body weight; 28 lb. may be lost in a week. 
The brain is often congested and hyperactive 
in acute mania, but this does not result from 
infiammation. 

Paranoia is that form where insane delusions 
are the chief signs of the mental aberration. A 
man may have such insane beliefs of all kinds, 
utterly unfounded in fact and utterly unchange- 
able % the plainest demonstration of fact that 
they are false, without any general depression 
of mind or exaltation. The intellect is chiefly 
affected rather than the affective nature in such 
a case. There are almost no cases of a literal 
monomania or a morbid false belief on one* sub- 
'ect alone. The delusions are morbid in a particu- 
ar direction, the chief forms being monomania of 

f randmr or pride and of unfounded s%t>$picions. 
’erverse interpretations of the conduct of friends 
or strangers is the common form of the latter. 
It is not very curable when the delusions get 
fixed ; but in the early stage, and when dependent 
on derangements of the bodily health, it is often 
recovered from. This form of insanity, and de- 
lusion generally, is of great importance from a 
legal point of view, but not so much from .the 
medical side. 

Demervtia prcecox is a disease of puberty and 
adolescence, although it may appear for the first 
time in middle life. It consists of a variety of 
states^ and symptoms, the common characteristic 
of which is disintegration of the mental processes. 
This disintegration shows itself chiefly in the emo- 
tional and volitional spheres of mind. Delusions 
and hallucinations are almost always present ; the 
judgment is ^ generally affected ; there is inco- 
herent and disordered speech ; and the conduct is 
often wayward, unreliable, and impulsive. Pro- 
fessor Kraepelin of Munich, who first described the 
disease, divided it into three forms, namely, (1) 
Hebephrenic, (2) Katatonic, (3) Paranoidal. The 
hebephrenic form commences in late childhood, and 
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interferes with intellectual development, so that a 
brilliant scholar may gradually become incapable 
of learning, sink into apathy, and ultimately into 
a state of hopeless dementia. The katatonic form 
may begin witli symptoms of unconventional or 
impulsive conduct, or with attacks of mania or 
melancholia, in which hallucinations of the senses 
are b. prominent symptom, and in which various 
delusions, chiefly of a persecutoiy character, are 
common. The attacks of mania and melancholia 
differ from those in manic-depressive insanity in 
that there is more incoherence, less mental clear- 
ness, and, above all, a tendency to lapse into 
cataleptic stupor or katatonia. During the attack 
of stupor the patients are in a state of torpor, the 
muscles rigid ; they appear to have no volition, 
and to he unaware of all impressions on their 
senses. In the slighter forms the patients are 
resistive, silent, and occasionally impulsive. The 
aranoidal form embraces all those cases of 
ementia prsecox who suffer chiefly from delu- 
sions and hallucinations of the senses. The patients 
believe that they are acted on by electricity, 
mesmerism, telephones, and gases. They hear 
the voices of imaginary people who are their 
persecutors. Corresponding to these hallucina- 
tions they express delusions of a somewhat (ex- 
travagant and badly systematised kind, couched 
in words and phrases of a bizarre description. 
These three forms of dementia praecox are not 
always distinct the one from the other, but tend 
to run into each other in the same case. Dementia 
prsecox is an unhopeful form of insanity, and only 
a small proportion of the cases make good re- 
coveries. Consequently, over 70 per cent, of the 
insane are the subjects of it, because they tend to 
accumulate in asylums and other forms of care. 

Secondary dementia is the state of mind where 
the memory is impaired, the reasoning weakened, 
the feeling diminished, the will especially lacking, 
the attention and curiosity far below normal, these 
changes having occurred in a person who had at 
one time been normally constituted. It is in fact 
silliness, want of mental force, imbecility not 
congenital but acquired. This does not usually 
occur as the first symptom of an attack of insanity, 
hut as the sequel to such a disease as dementia 
prsecox, when it is not recovered from ; hence it 
xs commonly called secondary dementia. It is in 
fact the incurable stage in which some mental 
diseases end. The demented patients live on for 
many years sometimes. Dementia is in fact a 
premature mental death with persisting bodily life. 

General paralysis is a disease of syphilitic origin. 
It may occur in persons who have inherited syphilis 
or acquired it innocently. It is always incurable, 
getting px’ogressively worse, gradually impairing 
and at length destroying speech, motion, mind, 
and, usually in about three years’ time, life itself. 
In this form of insanity patients commonly have 
extravagant delusions or wealth and power. It is 
found chiefly in the male sex, in large cities and 
manufacturing places, and as yet is almost un- 
known in the Highlands and the country districts 
of Ireland. It is a disease of modern life, and is 
proved to be increasing. Paralytic insanity is that 
connected with apoplexies, softenings and tumours 
of the brain, which cause ordinary paralysis first, 
and one form of dementia afterwards. Epileptic 
insemity is that accompanying epilepsy in so many 
cases. It is often attended by great violence and 
initability, and by danger to those around the 
patient. Many murders are committed by insane 
epileptics. It is now much more manageable than 
formerly under modern medical treatment, but is 
apt to recur after apparent recovery. It prevails* 
most variously in different parts of the country. 
In Scotland only 7 per cent, of the insanity is. 
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epileptic ; in some southern and midland counties 
of England 25 per cent, is of this character. The 
true cause of this difference is unknown. Syphilitic 
insanity is the result of brain-poisoning by this 
terrible scourge of humanity. Alcoholic insanity 
is a very frequent form indeed. ^ Alcohol is the 
exciting cause of many forms of insanity ; but all 
the mental disease caused by alcohol is not alco- 
holic insanity. There can be no doubt that some 
brains are so prone by heredity to be upset in their 
mental function that it takes little to do it. If it 
is not a quarrel with a friend, it is a spree on bad 
liquor. True alcoholic insanity always has motor 
symptoms, such as tremblings, convulsions, im- 
paired speech, &c., except DipsoTnania (q-v.), one 
variety where the insanity consists in the craving 
for excessive use of liquor, and lack of control over 
this craving. Alcoholic insanity may be intensely 
acute or very mild, very short in duration or very 
long continued, or incurable. That caused by pro- 
longed steady soaking is the worst. 

Pregnancy, childbirth, and nursing are the causes 
of the insanity of pregnancy^ puerperal insanity^ 
and lactational insanity. These form 10 per cent, 
of mental disease in the female sex. They are the 
most curable of all forms, recovering in over 80 per 
cent, of the cases. Puerperal insanity occurs com- 
monly witliin a fox*tnight of childbirth, and is the 
most" acute and one of the most dangerous to life 
of all insanities, while the most curable, and is 
attended by the highest temperatures, sometimes 
reaching 105“ F. 

Insanity is always coloured and modified in its 
features and symptoms according to the time of 
life in which it appears. In early youth, when 
manic-depressive insanity and dementia prsecox 
usually occur, the symptoms are pronounced and 
vigorous, and their manifestations used to be 
known as adolescent insanity. CUmateric insanity 
occurs at the period of the ‘change of life.' It is 
usually melancholic in character, and recovers in 
53 per cent, of the cases under proper treatment 
and conditions of life. Senile insanity is typically 
seen in the senile dementia of extreme old age, 
when the memory and all the faculties have faded 
away. But spurts of mental excitement and mental 
depression, with sleeplessness and unmanageability 
at home, often occur before final dotage. These are 
often recovered from. They are a half-way house 
to dotage or a quick road to it. 

A number of rarer and less important clinical 
varieties. of insanity have been described. Trau- 
matic^ insanity, from injuries to head ; anaemic 
insanity, from thinness of blood ; diabetic insanity ; 
insanity from Bright' s disease ; post-febrile insanity, 
following all kinds of fevers, especially scarlatina ; 
the insanity of lead-poisoning ; and myxoedematous 
insanity. 

Causes of Insanity, — There can be no question 
whatever^ that a hereditary tendency is the chief 
predisposing cause of insanity. All sorts of dis- 
turbing influences to the brain bring out this pre- 
disposition into actual disease. No doubt 70 per 
cent, of all cases have an insane or neurotic heredity. 
Marriage of near relatives causes it if the stock is 
bad ; not if it is good. Physical causes — e^ecially 
toxic infections — affecting the body px'o^ce in- 
sanity in predisposed persons, but moral causes, such 
as continued anxiety and mental overstrain by their 
exhausting emotional effect, are more frequently 
^signable causes. For the production of a case of 
insanity there may be, and there usually is, more 
than one cause— e.g.^ ( 1 ) a man has a heredity ; (2) 
he IS at a critical time of life, or is run down in 
general health, or takes alcohol in excess; (3) he 
has a money loss, or domestic affliction just before 
his attack. A heredity to insanity does not mean 
a bad brain or a weak mind before the insanity 


comes on. Often it is quite the contrary. It is 
not the fools that go off their heads. 

Nature of Insanity,— liio one now doubts that it 
is due to disorder of the mental function of the 
brain. The bodily aspect of it should, however, 
never be lost sight of by physicians and relations. 
Essentially it in no way differs frorn many ordinary 
diseases : it begins, runs a ^ definite course, and 
ends like many common ailments. The exact 
pathology of many forms of insanity has nob yet 
been ascertained ; in many of the cases that die 
no abnoimality can be found in the brain. 

Treatment ^Insanity — Asylums for the Insane, 
—The general principles of modern treatment may 
be divided into bodily and mental or moral. The 
bodily treatment may be generally said to be to 
put all the organs and functions right if wrong; 
to get up the strength and fat of the body — 
the writer preaches the ‘ gospel of fatness ' foi all 
his insane and nervous patients ; to restore the 
tone and right working of the nervous system ; to 
restore the sleep ; to give medicines that determine 
more blood to the brain in cases where there is too 
little, and to give those that diminish the brain’s 
blood-supply in those where there is too much ; to 
use suitable baths that soothe nervous irritation, 
and mineral waters ; to invigorate and soothe by 
life in the open air ; and to let off undue and morbid 
nervous energy by much exercise, gymnastics, and 
massage in some cases, and to secure complete 
brain and body rest for others. The mental treat- 
ment consists chiefly in careful observation, com- 
panionship, control, distraction of the mind from 
morbid thouglit and feeling by suitable occupations 
and amusements, and guarding against the dangers 
of suicide, homicide, and self-neglect. The whole 
nursing of insanity is a most difficult task, for 
which the best bodily, moral, and mental qualifica- 
tions are needed. 

In the more civilised countries of Western Europe 
and America the methods of treating and caring for 
the insane are, in the main, and with a few valua- 
tions some of which will be mentioned, pretty 
much similar. Of the 160,725 insane persons in 
Great Britain and Ireland in the year 1020 about 
83*6 per cent, were in asylums, 11*8 per cent, in 
workhouses, 3*9 per cent, in private dwellings, and 
0*5 per cent, in criminal asylums. 

The modern asylum had its origin in the prison 
or house of detention, from which it is slowly evolv- 
ing into the hospital ideal. Up to the end of the 
17th century public asylums in this country were 
few and far between, and where they did exist 
they were usually regarded as places of safe cus- 
tody for those of the insane who were dangerous 
to themselves or to others. Where there was no 
asylum available the insane were cast into the 
nearest prison, where they were treated worse than 
criminals. Following new legislation in England 
in 1845 and in Scotland in 1857 special institutions 
for the care of the insane were ereefced in every 
part of Great Britain. These institutions, while 
ostensibly erected for treatment as well as for care, 
>vere essentially custodial ; they provided insufii- 
cient scope for the classification of patients, for the 
adequate care of the sick and infirm, or for the 
reception and treatment of new and acute cases. 
About the year 1875 a new type of asylum was 
erected embodying more advanced views, in wliich 
hospitals and observation wards appear for the first 
time ; walled airing courts for exercise are done 
away with; dining and recreation halls are pro- 
vided ; and the general comfort and well-being of 
the inmates is provided for in such well-ordered 
surroundings as a large institution is capable of. 
The last stage in the evolution of asylUTn con- 
struction took the form of what is known as 
the segregate or village type. It Is exemplified 
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in the asylum of Altscherbitz, near Halle, in 
Prussia, Kankakee, Illinois, U.S.A., and in three 
recently erected asylums in Scotland — Bangour 
near Edinburgh, Kingseat near Aberdeen, and 
Dykebar near Paisley. These institutions are 
almost entirely composed of a varying number of 
villas. Attached to the central administrative 
block are hospitals for the sick and reception wards 
for newly admitted cases. In close proximity^ to 
these are groups of villas for patients requiring 
special supervision. At a greater distance are the 
villas for the quieter, more trustworthy patients, 
where supervision is graduated according to the 
mental condition until, in some of them, there 
ceases to be any official restriction upon the move- 
ments of those patients who possess sufficient self- 
control to observe the general regulations of the 
institution. It will be seen that this form of 
asylum is divided into a hospital known as the 
central section, and a chronic section known as the 
colony. The colony is the industrial section ; and 
as agriculture is one of the most important indus- 
tries having a bearing upon the welfare of the 
insane, both the structure of such an institution, 
which covers a large area, and the suitable employ- 
ment of the patients demand the acquisition of 
several hundred acres of land, estimateu at from a 
half acre to one acre per inmate. 

That the evolution of asylums should cease at 
the stage described is very unlikely, and the indica- 
tions are that further developments will affect the 
rough-and-ready methods under which, as at pre- 
sent, all persons whose mental condition gives 
rise to anxiety are indiscriminately clapped into 
asylums. Asylums are at best an expedient— the 
only one at present available — ^for dealing with the 
mass of insanity in a country. But the method is 
drastic, and the aggregate cloistered life, v/ith its 
painful associations, is offensive and repugnant 
to many of those who are compulsorily subjected 
to it. Although it does not seem possible that the 
system can ever be wholly superseded, much could 
be done by timely preventive treatment and advice 
to anticipate the necessity for the indiscriminate 
committal to asylums or all persons who suffer 
from mental symptoms. 

In the year 1890 the Glasgow Parish Council 
established observation ^vards for the treatment 
of incipient forms of insanity, by means of which 
between four hundred and five hundred persons are 
each year so far relieved as to obviate the necessity 
of sending them to asylums. Recently, through the 
enerosity of the late Dr Maudsley, a hospital 
earing his name has been erected in London with 
a similar object. 

With these exceptions there is no provision in 
this^ country whereby a person, who is not rich, can 
receive advice or treatment for early symptoms of 
insanity without going to an asylum. Most of the 
Continental medical schools and the larger medical 
schools in the eastern states of America possess 
psychiatric clinics for the alleviation and treatment 
of early insanity, and for the instruction of the 
medical profession in its symptoms. 

The public care of the insane in private dwellings 
has been carried out in Belgium for centuries in the 
famous colony of Gheel. In Scotland it has been 
-officially recognised since 1857, and more recently 
it has been adopted in some of the French depart- 
ments. In Scotland, where nearly three thousand 
patients are thus disposed of, it forms a regular 
part of the lunacy administration of the country. 
Patients residing with their own relatives are 
•subject to the same inspection and regulations 
as those residing with unrelated guardians. All 
guardians are ' sanctioned ’ ; where a house receives 
more than one patient the house is ‘specially 
licensed ’ ; all patients are visited twice a year 


by the commissioners or deputy commissioners 
of the Board of Control, twice a year by the 
inspector of poor, and four times a year by the 
parish medical officer. The system is compara- 
tively inexpensive when compared to the cost 
of asylum care, and the patients enjoy, within 
necessary limits, unrestricted liberty of movement, 
as well as the advantages of mingling in the social 
life of the family with whom they reside and the 
community around them. 

The Lunacy Laws , — For the protection of the 
property of the insane, laws had to be made at a 
veiy early period. The first statute on the subject 
for England was passed in the reign of Edward II. , 
and for Scotland in the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tuiy. Both had the same end in view. Property 
then meant land, and the primary duties of land 
were to the king and the country. If the man who 
held it from the king was unfit from mental in- 
capacity to perform these duties, then the king had 
to resume possession or appoint another to take his 
place and do them. But the man’s state could 
not be ascertained without a formal inquiry by 
a responsible official— the Chancellor — and the 
chief object of the early statutes was to provide for 
such an inquiry. If the man was found to be 
idiotic or furious, he along with his property passed 
into the care of his nearest male relative, and there 
was an end of him so far as the law went. In time 
some little care "was bestowed on him as a human 
being, apart from his being an owner of land. The 
principle was afterwards adopted that the inquiry 
was to be held before a jury, the issue being deter- 
mined by them, and the consequences of the 
verdict being carried out under the direction of 
the Chancellor. Between 1300 and 1889 at least 
forty statutes weie passed in England relating to 
the insane, and something like eight or ten in 
Scotland. The most important of them all was 
the great English Lunacy Act of 1845, passed 
through the exertions of Lord Shaftesbury, the 
philanthropist. Its objects were entirely in the 
interests of the insane, and its effects have been 
most beneficial in England, while throughout the 
civilised world its influence for good has been felt. 
Under its provisions asylums have been erected for 
every county in England. A Board of Commis- 
sioners was appointed wdio inspect and report on 
every asylum, and see every insane person whether 
in or out of an institution ; and every precaution 
was taken that the insane should be well treated, 
ill-treatment of them being severely punishable. 
Asylum administration is now regulated by the 
Lunacy Laws of 1890 and 1891. The Scottish statute 
of 1857 was founded on the English Act of 1845. 
Under it a Board of Commissioners was appointed 
for Scotland, and provision made for the insane of 
the counties that had no existing asylums. Scot- 
land has much the advantage of England in the 
ease and economy with whimi the property of an 
insane person can be taken care of temporarily or 
permanently under the charge of a Curator Bonis^ 
strictly responsible to the Court of Session. Eng- 
land holds to the old, cumbrous and expensive, but 
very efficient, system of a formal inquiry ( de lunatico 
inquirendo ) by a ‘ Master in Lunacy ’ in each case. 
If the patient is found incapable of managing his 
own affairs [non compos mentis) ^ the Lord Chan- 
cellor appoints ‘ a committee of the person ’ to see 
to his comfort and proper treatment, and a * com- 
mittee of the estate ’ to manage his property. In 
addition to the statutes that regulate the care of 
the property and the persons of the insane, there 
are acts that provide for the protection of the 

E ublic and the safe custody of insane persons who 
ave committed crimes or are specially dangerous — 
the Criminal Lunacy Statxites — and there are three 
great establishments for criminal lunatics, one at 
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Broadmoor for England, one at Dundruni for Ire- 
land, and one in connection witli Pertli General 
Prison for Scotland. Notwithstanding the facility 
with which the insane can be certified and com- 
mitted to asylums, such precautions are taken 
by the law and by the boards of lunacy against 
their abuse that no case of illegal detention of a 
sane person on the ground of insanity in a public 
or private asylum was proved in the exhaustive 
inq[uiry into the subject by the select committee of 
the House of Commons in 1877. 

Qivrahility of Insanity, — If we judge by recovery 
from individual attacks, then it is fair to estimate 
that 40 per cent, of the patients sent to asylums 
are discharged recovered. Yet in recent yeara, 
owing largely to the increased number of senile 
patients admitted, the recovery rate has been 
slowly falling. If, on the other hand, we take a 
longer view the prospect is not so encouraging. 
Many years ago Dr Tliurnam in his Statistics of 
Insanity laid down a formula _ which holds good 
until the present day. He said: ‘Of 11 persons 
attacked by insanity, 6 recover and 5 die sooner or 
later during the attack ,* of the 6 who recover, not 
more than 2 remain well during the rest of their 
lives; the other 4 sustain subsequent attacks, 
during which 3 of them die. * 

Mortality, — In this connection it must be borne 
in mind that, apart from acute forms of insanity, 
the insane are peculiarly liable to suffer from other 
diseases of the nervous system, from diseases of the 
heart and blood-vessels, and from tuberculosis. 
When it is added that an increasing number of 

g ersons labouring under senility are annually certi- 
ed, it is no Avonder that the death-rate is much 
higher than that of the general population. Por 
the decade 1905 to 1914 the death-rate of the insane 
in the United Kingdom was 9-6 per cent., or about 
six times that of the general population. 

Is Insanity increasing ? — If by insanity is meant 
the number of the registered insane alone, then it 
is increasing by a process of accumulation, i.e. by 
a surplus of the annual admissions over the total 
annual removals by death and discharge. If, on 
the other hand, the mental unsoundness of the 
community is meant, then the q^uestion is mean- 
ingless, for, according to several authorities, the 
amount of mental unsoundness in a community 
is much larger than its registered insanity, while 
registered insanity itself varies from time to time 
in accordance with changes in the social and econo- 
mical conditions of the community. The fact that 
the annual occurring insanity in Great Britain, i.e. 
cases certified for the first time, bear the fairly 
constant ratio to the population of 5 per 10,000, 
ought to allay any misgivings on the subject. 

Medico-legal and Social Belatians of Insanity . — 
Few persons have studied carefully the mental 
state of our criminal population but have come to 
the conclusion that crime is most closely related to 
men tal defect in very many cases. Could Ave abolish 
the latter the former would shrink to small propor- 
tions. This does not assume that many or most 
ciiininals are technically insane persons. The law 
has been gradually altering its tests as to the amount 
of insanity that absolves from punistoent for crime. 
Of old a man accused of crime had to be totally 
deliiious or fatuous to be absolved from punish- 
ment. Now the poAver of controlling his actions is 
being gradually made the test. The law has thus 
approached, and at last coincides Avith, the scientific 
views of insanity. Society should have the keenest 
interest in the mental condition of its members. 
Soundness of mind is the most precious possession 
of a people, for there are innumerable degi*ees and 
kinds of mental and moral defects that fall far 
short of ^ insanity, yet are intimately related to 
it, hereditarily and psychologically-^efects that 


weaken a people's power of work, diminish its 
moral force, and impair its social stability. It is 
one of the most deeply saddening and terrible of the 
facts in human history that of the men of genius 
Avho have raised and gioiilied mankind few have 
been without mental disease in their families, and 
many have themselves fallen victims to it. If it is 
true that as yet the mode of liuman development 
has been such that to get one man of genius nature 
had to sacrifice mentally many of his kindred, the 
world should pay some of the debt it owes to its 
poets and thinkers by an ungrudging care of such 
victims. To produce in the human brain the 
greatest mental strength Avithout running the risk 
of liability to mental disease must be one of the 
essential problems of the future for the educationist, 
the sociologist, the politician, and the physician. 

The chief modern authorities are : Clouston^s Mental 
Diseases; Bevan Lewis’s Mental Diseases; Maudsley’s 
Fathology of Mind ; Kraepelin’s Psychiatrie ; Stoddart’s 
Mindand its Disorders ; Maurice Craig’s Mental Diseases; 

Psychology of Insanity ; Bivers’s Instinct 
and the Unconscious, 

Inscriptions is the name given to records, 
not of the nature of a book, which are engraved or 
inscribed on stone, metal, clay, and similar mate- 
rials. Since ancient documents committed to such 
destructible materials as papyrus, parchment, 
or paper have largely perished, inscriptions on 
harder materials are in many cases the sole sources 
of our knowledge of ancient history and of early 
languages; and, even when MSS. have been pre- 
served by copyists, inscriptions, AAdiich preserve 
the original forms of the letters, are of supreme 
palaeographical importance. A very large number 
of inscriptions are mortuary epitaphs. Others,, 
usually the most important, are records of the 
events in the reigns of kings. Others are dedi- 
cations of altars, temples, or aqueducts. Many 
are of a religious character, recording donations 
to temples or in honour of the gods. Others are 
commercial contracts, banking records, receipts for 
taxes scratched on potsherds, scribblings on Avails 
{graffiti)i iniprecations, and inscriptions on seals, 
gems, or vases. A marble tablet found at Tell el- 
'Obeid near Ur is claimed as the earliest dated 
document known. It records the foundation of 
the temple of the goddess Nin-Kimrsag by King 
A-an-ni-pad-da, son of the first king of tiie first 
dynasty of Ur, Avho reigned, according to some 
authorities, a little before 4000 b*o. 

Semitic Inscriptions. — The old Semitic alphabet 
is connected by some with certain characters (c. 
1500 B.O.) found at the Egyptian mines at Serabit 
el-Khadim in Sinai. On a bronze vessel, found 
in Cyprus, once belonging to the temple of Baal 
Lebanon, and now in the Bibliothbque Nationale 
at Paris, is a dedicatoiy inscription which, WTitten 
in the reign of Hiram, king of the Sidonians, may- 
be assigned to the 8th century B.O., though some 
would place it at the end of the 11th or the begin- 
ning of the 10th. Of about 890 B.C. is the 
Moabite Stone ( see Moabites), now in the museum 
of the Louvre at Paris. In the same collection is 
a long inscription on the black basalt sarcophagus 
of Eshmunazar, king of Sidon, assigned to the 
5th or to the 3d century b.O, (see ALPHABET). 
Aniong other important inscriptions are a sacrificial 
tariff found at Marseilles ; an 8th centtny inscrip- 
tion from Nora, in Sardinia; the dedication of a 
bronze altar by Yehaumelek, king of Gebal, found 
at Byblos, and probably dating from the 5th or 4th 
century B.c. ; and numerous inscriptions found in 
Cyprus, including a bilingual which gave tlie key 
to the Cypriote writing (see Phcenioia). In the 
same alphabet is the Hebrew record in trie tunnel 
which brought the Avater under Ophel to the pool 
of Siloam. It is assigned to the reign either of 
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Hezekiah or of Manasseh in the 7tli century B.c. ( see 
Jerusalem), Equally noteworthy is the so-called 
‘ Calendar Tablet ' from Gezer, dated by some 8tii, 
by others 6th century B.C. We have also a frag- 
ment of an inscription from Herod’s temple at 
Jerusalem, and others from tombs near Jerusalem, 
which are earlier than the siege by Titus, and 
numerous earlier inscriptions from Jewish ceme- 
teries in the Crimea, at Aden, Venosa, Arles, Tortosa, 
and Rome. At Palmyra there are numerous in- 
scriptions dating from the 1st to the 3d century 

A. D., mostly written in the reign of Zenobia, 
and there are others in many of the museums of 
Europe. A Palmyrene inscription was found in 
1878 at South Shields near the Roman wall. See 
Palmyra. 

At Nablds there is a Samaritan inscription, 
written in the reign of Justinian, containing a 
version of the Decalogue. An Arabic inscription 
full of interest is one in Kufie characters inscribed 
with gold letters on blue-glazed tiles running 
round ,bhe Qubbet-es-Sakra, or Dome of the 
Rock, at Jerusalem, the great mosque erected by 
the Khalif Abdalmalik in the year 72 A.H. The 
Nabathean, or early Arabic alphabet, is used in 
numerous inscriptions on the rocks at Sinai, 
and also in the Hauran. From the neighbour- 
hood of Aden come a large number of inscriptions 
in the South Semitic alphabet; and there are 
early Ethiopic inscriptions dating from the 4th 
and 6th centuries A.D. at Axum, in Abyssinia. 
Among Aramaic inscriptions of note are those from 
Sinjerli, in North-west Syria (8tii century B.C.), 
from Arabissos-Yarapsun and Karaburna in Cap- 
padocia, from Taima in North Arabia, from Taxila 
in India (4tli century B.O., and throwing light on 
the origin of the Kharo§thi alphabet), from many 
places in Egypt, and from Abydos, Nineveh, and 
from near Sivas; a Lydian- Aramaic bilingual 
inscription found at Sardis, and dating from about 
the 5th century B.C., is of first importance for the 
study of the little known Lydian language. At 
Haji-ahad and Nakhsh-i-Rustam, near Persepolis, 
are a number of inscriptions of the Parthian and 
Sassanian longs. In one of them Sapor I. records 
his victory over the Emperor Valerian and the 
Roman army. These inscriptions are written in 
a script derived from the Aramean, and exhibit 
the oldest form of the Pehlevi alphabet- At Si- 
ngan-fu, in China, is an inscription written partly 
in Syriac characters and partly in Chinese, dated 
in the year 781 A.D., and recording the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into China hy the Nestorian 
missionaries. 

The Corpi(,s Inscriptiomom Semiticarum (1881- 
1911), a ^lendid and exhaustive work, was begun 
by the French Academy under tlie editorship of 
Renan. See also Schroder, Die Phbnizische Sprache 
(1869); Gesenius, Monumenta Linguae Fhoenicice 
(1821); the Corpus Inseriptiomim JSehraicarum ; 
and hooks on North Semitic inscriptions by 
Lidzbarski (1898) and Cooke (1903), on South 
Semitic hj Hommel ( 1893 ). 

Greek Inscriptions, — The mortuary records from 
the island of Santorin (Thera) in the .®gean 
may belong to the 8th, 9th, or even to the 10th 
century B.o. Of definite date are the records cut 
on the knee of one of the colossal statues at 
Abu - Simbel, near the second cataract of the Nile, 
by Greek mercenaries in the service of Psam- 
metichus, king of Egypt. They date from the 
end of the 7th or the be^nning of the 6th century 

B. c. These are followed hy the records on the 
bases of the statues which lined the Sacred Way 
leading to the temple of Apollo, at Branchidse, 
near Miletus. They are all earlier than the Persian 
war, and are assigned to the 6th century B.C. Of 
nbout the same date is the celebrated Sigsean 


inscription from the Troad, now in the British 
Museum. Of the 5th century is the long and 
iiupuriaut inscription of Lygdamis, found hy Sir 
C- Newton at Halicarnassus, which belongs to the 
time of Herodotus. After the Persian war Greek 
inscriptions became more numerous. Great interest, 
from an historical point of view, is that inscribed 
on the trophy erected at Delphi by the Greeks to 
commemorate the defeat of the Persians at Platjea# 
It is now in the Hippodrome at Constantinople, 
where it was placed by Constantine. Another 
inscription of historical interest is the dedication 
to the Olympian Zeus of a bronze helmet, which 
formed part of the spoils taken at the battle of 
Cumae in 474 B.C., when the naval power of the 
Etruscans was shattered by Hiero I., king of 
Syracuse. It was found at Olympia by Sir W. 
Gell, and is now in the British Museum (see 
Etruria ). It was the practice of the Greek states 
to affix copies of treaties to the walls of their 
temples. Several of these have been preserved. 
They are mostly between Athens and her allies, 
and belong to the 5th and following centuries B.c. 
One between the Eleans and the Heraeans is, how- 
ever, assigned to the middle of the 6th century B.C. 
It is engraved on a bronze tablet which was hung 
in the temple of Zeus at Olympia, and is now in 
the British Museum. To the 5bh century belong 
the interesting records of the battles fought by 
the Athenians at Drabescos and Potidaea ; also a 
list, now in the Louvre, of the Athenian citizens 
who fell in Cyprus and Egypt in the year 460 B.C. ; 
several enumerations of the treasures deposited in 
the Parthenon ; and detailed accounts relating to 
the erection and cost of the Erechtheumat Athens. 
The foregoing are among the most important 
Greek inscriptions of the early period. Those of 
later date are extrenaely numerous. It was a 
(^reek inscription ( 2d century B.C. ) from Rosetta ( see 
Egyptian Inscriptions below) which gave the most 
important key to the reading of the Egyptian writ- 
ing. An interesting inscription, written in Greek 
hexameters, was discovered in 1879 at Brough in 
Westmorland. It is in memory of a Syrian youth 
who is believed to have perished during the cam- 
paign of Septimius Severus against the Caledonians 
in the year 209 A.D. It is now in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge. 

It is estimated that about 50,000 Greek inscriptions 
are known to scholars. More than 10,000 were published 
by the Berlin Academy in the Corpus Inscriptiomm 
Grcecarmrif of which the first two volumes, edited by 
Bockh, appeared in 1828 and 1833; the third, editea 
by Franz, in 1853 ; the fourth, edited by Kirchhofi, in 
1856; and an index in 1877. Kirchhoff, Kohler, and 
Dittenberger edited the Corpus Inscriptionvm Attioamjuriii^ 
merged in the Berlin Academy’s new Corpus Inscriptiomm 
Chrcecainm, A standard selection is Dittenberger’s Syh 
loge Inscriptionum Grmcarum (1883; 3d ed. 1915, &c. ). 
The chief historical inscriptions will be found in a handy 
volume, edited by Hicks and Hill, A Momual of Greek 
Historical Inscriptions (1882 ; 2d ed. 1901). The dialect 
inscriptions are^ given in Cauer’s Delectus^ and fac- 
similes of the inscriptions most valuable for palseo- 
graphical purposes by Bohl, Inscriptiones Groecce Anti- 
quissimce (Berlin, 1882). On the whole subject Larfeld’s 
GrieoMsche JEpigrapMk (1902-7, 3d ed. 1914, ko.) is a 
standard work. For the begl^er, Rohl’s Imagines 
Inscriptionum Chcecarvm (Berlin, ,1883), a cheap and 
useful little book, and Reinach’s TraiU d^Epigraphie 
Grecque (Paris, 1885), can be recommended; see also 
Roberts and Gardner, An Introduction to Greek Bpi’- 
graphy ( 1887, J 905 ) ; a fascicule ( Paris, 1919 ) of Laurand’s 
Manuel des Etudes Greeqms etLatinesj and the inter- 
national periodical Supplementvm Epigraphicum Grcecum 
(Leyden, 1923 et seq,). See table at Alphabet. 

Hittite Inscrij^tions^ — See Hittitbs. The non- 
cuneiform insciaptions at Lake Van are by Sayce 
allied to Hitidte sources (see Van). 
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Cretan and Cypriote Inscriptions. — Peculiar in- 
terest attaches to the Cretan inscriptions dis- 
covered by Sir Arthur Evans from 1893 onwards, 
illustrating both the pictographic or hieroglyphic 
and the linear script of the early Minoan period, 
contemporary with the first Egyptian dynasties. 
None of these inscriptions have yet been positively 
deciphered. The Cypriote syllabary of the My- 
cenean age in Cyprus has been shown to be related 
to the linear script of Crete and the South 
(see Evans, Cretan Pictographs and Prm-Phoenician 
Script, 1895 5 Scripta Minoa, 1909, &c.). The hope 
of proving relations between the Cretan and Hittite 
inscriptions has not been realised. 

Lycian Inscriptions. — These inscriptions, dating 
from about 500 B.C., are in an alphabet partly 
derived from Doriam Greek with additional signs^ ; 
their language, like that of the Carian ones, is 
peculiar or * Asianie. ’ 

Latin Inscriptions. — The Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum contains about 100,000 inscriptions. 
An inscription on a gold fibula found at Praeneste 
is dated from about 600 B.C. ; a second, on a coffin 
found in the Forum, is not later than the 5th century 
B.C, ; while a third, the ‘ Duenos ’ inscription, 
found near the Quirinal, is assigned to the early 
part of the 4th century B,C. ; the letters in all these 
show a close resemblance to those of the Greek 
alphabet. Among later inscriptions those from 
the tombs of the Scipios ( 3d century B.C. and after), 
now in the Vatican Library, are of extreme interest- 

Latin inscriptions are couched in a style of their 
own, consisting of regular epigraphic formulae, with 
conventional modes of expressing names, paternity, 
tribe, country, domicile, illegitimacy, adoption, 
naturalisation, and with abbreviated designations 
of status for freemen, freedmen, slaves, children, 
as well as of dignities and functions of all kinds in 
all the various grades of official life, military, civil, 
aud sacerdotal. There are also conventional 
formulae for epitaphs; and others are employed 
for edicts, dedications to the gods, inscriptions 
on buddings, temples, aqueducts, and statues, as 
well as sortes, execrations, and theatrical tessarcB. 
Besides formal inscriptions there are numerous 
scribbled on walls, such as those found at 
Pompeii, which have a literature of their own. As 
a specimen of the way of interpreting an ordinary 
Latin inscription, we may take the first three lines 
of No. 4114 in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
It begins thus : ‘ TIB. CL. CANDIDO. COS. XVVIE. 
S. F. LEG. AUGG. PR. PR. PROVINC. H. C.,’ &C. 
These abbreviations are to be expanded as follows : 
Tiberio Claudio Candida Gonsuli, Quindece/mmro 
sacris faciundis. Legato Augustorum duorum, pro- 
prcetore Provincice Hispanice Citerioris, &c. Mor- 
tuary inscriptions, which are extremely numerous, 
usually begin with some stock formula, such as 
D. M, S. {Diis Manihus Sacrum) or H. S. E. (Hie 
sepultus est), and end with a prayer or pious wish, 
such as 0. S. T. T. L, (Opto sit tibi terra levis). 
The Eugubine Tables {q.v.)form the chief monu- 
ment of the Umbrian dialect. 


The Corpus Inscriptionum Latmamjim (1863-1916) 
undertaken by the Berlin Academy and edited by Moinm 
sen, Hiibner, and others, runs, with supplements, to over4( 
volumes. Good selections are those of Wilmanns ( Berlin 
1873), Bessau (Berlin, 1892-1916), Winemsen (Berlin 
1913); and for fac-simile reproductions see works b'' 
Eitschl (Berlin, 1862), Hiibner (Berlin, 1885), Dieh 
(Bonn, 1912). Good guides to the study are Sir J. E 
S^dys, IMn Epigraphy (1919), and works by Oosna 
(Paris, 1885 ; 4th ed. 1914), Egbert (New York, 1896 
1898), lindsay (london 

itsys ). See also the periodical Annie Epigraphique. 

Etruscan Ins^iptions. See Etruria. 

Rumc Inscriptions have been found in greai 
numbers in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Yorkshire 
Cumberland, Kent, and the Isle of Man. Amon^ 


the oldest is one assigned to the 1st ceiituiy a.d. 
on a rock near Trondhjem in Norway ; and the 
Tune Stone, also in Norway, which is assigned 
to the 3d century. One of the most interesting 
is on a massive golden toique found at Buzeu in 
Rumania. This is a relic of the invasion of the 
Danubian provinces by the Goths in the 3d century. 
At ColUngham, in Yorkshire, is a Runic inscription 
in memory of King Os win, who was murdered in 
650 A.D. ; and there is another at Bewcastle (q.v.), 
assigned to the 7th or 12th century, in memory of 
King Alcfrith, who died in 670. At Barnspike, in 
Cumberland, there is a rock with a long inscription 
recording the treacherous slaughter by Robert de 
Vaux, a Norman knight, of GillMes Bueth, owner 
of the lands of Lanercost. The cross at Rutbwell 
(q.v.), near Dumfries, contains a portion of Cyne- 
wulf’s poem The Dream of the Rood. In Ireland 
only one or two Runic inscriptions have come to 
light ; the first on stone to be found on the main- 
land was discovered in 1916 at Killaloe Cathedral, 
(jo. Clare. In Greenland, on the shores of Baffin 
Bay and Davis Strait, a few genuine Runic inscrip- 
tions have been discovered. They probably date 
from the 11th and 12th centuries, and were doubt- 
less executed by Icelandic colonists or explorers. 
At Kensington, Minnesota, was found a rune stone 
dated 1362. 


The best collection of Runic inscriptions is by G. 
Stephens, The Old Northern Runic Monuments of 
Scandinavia and England (4^ vo\s. 1866-1901). A selec- 
tion of the more important will be found in the Handbook 
of the Old Northern Runic Monuments (1884), by the 
same editor. There is a catalogue of Runic literature by 
H. Hermannson (Cornell University, 1918). See RuNES, 
Ogam, Soulptubed Stones. 


American Inscriptions. — Records, variously con- 
jectured to be Runic, Punic, Celtiberic, or Numid- 
ian, have been found in the United States, notably 
on the Dighton Rock in Massachusetts, in the 
island of Monhegan off the coast of Maine, in the 
Grave Creek Mound in Virginia, and elsewliere. 
They prove, however, on examination to be either 
natural markings on the rock, or the half-effaced 
pictorial records of Red Indian tribes, or even 
inscriptions by early European colonists. Very 
different are the numerous hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions found in stelae, altars, and buildings in the 
ruined cities of southern Mexico and Central 
America; very many came from Copdn, Honduras. 
An insermtion on a statuette from San Andr6s 
Tuxtla, MTexico, is assigned to about 100 B.c. ; one, 
known as the ‘Leyden Plate,’ on a small nephrite 
celt found just west of the mouth of the Molagua 
River, Guatemala, is dated about 60 A.D. ; another, 
on a stela at Uaxactun, Guatemala, is placed in 
the year 66 a.d. ; others are of later date ; but in 
accepting the dates ascribed to Maya inscriptions 
it is to be remembered that the question of the 
correlation of Maya and Christian chronology has 
not yet been definitely deternjineci ; the highly 
complex character, however, of the earliest dis- 
covered inscriptions goes to show that Maya hiero- 
glyphic writing must, before achieving that com- 
plexity, have passed through some long period of 
development The inscriptions have only been 
partially deciphered, and in so far as that has been 
done, they have been shown, unlike almost all 
other known inscriptions, to he calendrical and 
astrononiical in character, and» though chronological, 
yet devoid of the content of history ; that content 
many look to further decipherment to reveal. 

See E, W. Forstemann, Zur Entzifferung der Maya- 
han^chriften (Dresden, 1887); J. T. Goodman, The 
Archaic Maya Inscriptions (London, 1897); S. G. Mor- 
ley. An Introduction to the Study of the Maya Hiero- 
glyphs (mshington, 1915), and The TmeripMom at 
C?qpd7i (mth bibliography; Washington, 1920); also 
works by A. P. Mand 9 ]ay and C. P. Bowditch. 
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Gamiform Inscriptions . — Tliese inscriptions, from 
which the contemporary annals of Babylonia and 
Assyria have been deciphered, form by themselves 
a vast department of study. The oldest may date 
from about 3000 B.c. One of the most notable is 
the great historical inscription of Darius Hystaspes, 
engraved on the perpendicular face of a rock, 400 
feet above the plain, at Behistun, in Persia. It 
contains in cuneiform character a thousand lines of 
writing, in three languages, Persian, Proto-Medic, 
and Semitic Babylonian. Not only is it of im- 
mense historical importance, giving an authentic 
record of the events of the reign of Darius, but it 
is of great interest as having furnished the clue by 
which the cuneiform writing was first deciphered. 
Among other cuneiform inscriptions may be 
enumerated the Tell el-Amarna (q.v.) tablets re- 
presenting the Asiatic correspondence of the 
Egyptian court about 1400 B c. ; the annals of 
Sargon from Khorsabad ; the account of the cam- 
paigns of Sennacherib, engraved on a colossal bull 
at Koyunjik ; the inscription of Samas-Rimmon, 
son of Shalmaneser, a contemporary of Ahab and 
Jehu; the inscription of Shalmaneser II., giving 
an account of the capture of Damascus ; the long 
historical inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser I., of 
Sargon I., and of Esarhaddon, and the account of 
the Egyptian campaign of Assurbanipal, besides the 
inscription of Khammurabi, king of Babylon, which 
is older than the Exodus ; of Urukh, or Naram Sin, 
of Nebuchadrezzar, of Nabonidus, his successor, 
and the extremely interesting inscription 'on the 
tomb of Cyrus. See Assyria, Babylonia, Behis- 
tun, Cuneiform. 

The chief collection of cuneiform inscriptions is Tke 
Cuneiform Inscriptiom of Western Asia (5 vols. folio, 
1861-70), edited by Sir H. Rawlinson and E. Norris. 
See also King, Assyrian Jjmguage (1904). 

Egyptian Imcriptions.—kn inscription of Sent, 
a king of the second dynasty, who may be placed 
in the 4th millennium B.C., is among the 
treasures of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
The historical inscriptions of the 18th and 19th 
^nasties are the moat numerous and interesting. 
Tile records of the Asiatic campaigns of Thothmes 
1. and Thothmes III.*, of Seti 1. and Rameses II., 
are all at Thebes. They are older than the Exodus, 
and constitute the chief materials from which the 
history of ancient Egypt has been reconstructed. 
Two of the faces of the obelisk called Cleopatra’s 
Needle, now on the Thames Embankment, bear the 
name of Thothmes III., who first erected it ; on the 
other two sides Rameses II, has caused his own 
name to be inscribed. On the wall of a temple at 
Karnak we have an account of Shishak’s invasion 
of Judsea in the reign of Rehoboam. One of the 
latest of tlie Egyptian inscriptions is the Rosetta 
Stone, a trilingual record in Greek, hieroglyphic, 
and hieratic characters, engraved on a block ,of 
basalt. Its interest arises from the fact of its 
having afforded the chief clue by which Akerblad, 
Young, and Champollion were enabled to decipher 
the Egyptian writing. See Egypt, Hieroglyphics. 

Indian Inscriptions. — These are extremely 
numerous, and historically are of peculiar import- 
ance in view of the absence in India of historical 
books. Many are grants to temples, engraved on 
copper plates; some are long poems and dramas 
of kings and court poets. In 1924 seals bearing 
inscriptions in a hitherto unknown pictOOTaphic 
script were discovered at Harappa (Punjab) a,nd 
at Mohenjo Daro (Sind) in the Indus valley; 
these seals appear to be closely connected and 
approximately contemporary with the Sumerian 
antiquities of soutliern Mesopotamia dating from 
the M or 4th millennium B.C. Previous to their 
discovery the oldest known Indian inscriptions 
were to be found on coins of the 4th century B.C., 


and in the edicts (3d century B.C.) of Asoka (q.v.), 
the last-named surviving m various versions on 
pillps and rocks in different parts of northern 
India. Of later date are the inscriptions in caves, 
topes, and temples. The inscription (2d century 
B.c.) of king Kiiaravela in the Hathigunipha cave 
near Cuttack in Orissa and other inscriptions 
of like character are historical records of much 
value. There are also old Pali inscriptions in 
Burma, Java, and Ceylon. 

The best collections of Indian inscriptions are in the 
Corpus Insci'iptionum Indicarumy ed. Cunningham, &c. 
(1879-88, with later supplements); Burgess, Archceologi-' 
cal Survey of Western India ( 1874-78 ), and Epigraphia 
Indica ( 1892-94 ) ; Burnell, Elements of South Indian 
PaUeography (1878); Hultzsch and others, South Indian 
InscHptions (1890-1920) ; also Miiller, Ancient Inscrip- 
tions in Ceylon (1883); Wickremasinghe, Epigraphia 
Zeylanica ( 1912 et seq .) ; Holle, Indiscke Alphaheten 
(Batavia, 1882); and Biililer’s Grundriss (1896; trans. 
1904). 

See Alphabet, Whiting, Ogam, Paljiography, 
Papteus, Numismatics, Cup-maekings. 

InsectiTOra (Lat., ‘insect-eating’), an order 
of mammals, the members of which— shrews, 
moles, hedgehogs, and the like— are mostly terres- 
trial, usually nocturnal in habit, and small in size. 
They feed mainly on insects and small animals, and 
in adaptation to this diet, which often plays a 
useful part in the economy of nature, the summits 
of the molar teeth are beset with small conical 
tubercles. A few, such as the moles, burrow; a 
few— e.g. Potamogale — are aquatic; while the 
divergent Galeopithecus, if included in this order, 
has among its peculiarities that of gliding through 
the ail* (see Ixying Animals). The majority, 
however, have the general habit of shrews. 
Though often externally resembling various 
rodents, the Insectivores are entirely distinct in 
their anatomy. Altogether over two hundred 
living species are known, and many fossils, espe- 
cially from Tertiary strata. The Insectivora are 
themselves lowly mammals, but lead on to Bats. 

See Hedgehog, Mammalia, Mole, Sheew; Dobson, 
Monograph of the Insectivora (Lond. 1882); Th. Gill, 
Synopsis of Insectivorous Mammals; Bull. Geol. and 
Geog. Survey, TJ.S.A. (Washington, 1875). 

Insectivorous Plants. There are several 
hundred species of Dicotyledons which in some 
way or other catch insects and use them for food, 
either digesting their bodies or simply absorbing 
the products of their decomposition. They are 
remarkable for the adaptations of structure and 
function by which the insects or other small animals 
are secured, and for their obvious approach to the 
animal mode of nutrition. For it is a familiar 
fact that all typical plants feed at what may be 
called a very low chemical level, obtaining the 
required carbon from the carbonic acid gas of the 
air, and the equally essential nitrogen from am- 
monia, nitrates, and the like in rain-water and soil; 
while animals, on the other hand, do not derive 
their carbon from simpler substances than starch, 

* sugar, and fat, nor their nitrogen from a lower 
source than the albumens manufactured by other 
animals or by plants. The insectivorous forms, 
however, break down the distinction in so far as 
they feed like animals on substances at a high 
chemical level ; and the unity becomes more strik- 
ing as we recognise that many of the insectivorous 
plants exhibit marked sensitiveness, mobility, and 
digestive power. 

Altogether there are nearly five hundred species 
of insectivorous plants, referable to about sixteen 
genera, and to half-a-dozen dicotyledonous orders. 
They are represented in every great geographical 
region, perhaps with the exception of the African 
wastes and the Argentine pampas. For conveni- 
ence of treatment we follow Kernel* in recognising 
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three sets; (1) those with pits or cavities, into 
which small animals enter, but from which they are 
unable to return— e.g. Bladderworts and Pitcher- 
plants ; (2) those in which the insect-catching 
depends wholly on the viscidness of the leaves — e.g. 
Drosophyllum ; (3) those which exhibit distinct 
movements which help to secure the insects — e.g. 
Sundew and Ply-trap. 

1. With Fit-like Traps. — The Common Bladder- 
wort ( Utrieularia vulgaris^ ord. Lentibulariaeese 

or XJtriculariacese) is a 
rootless floating water- 
plant, not uncommon 
on tarns and mai-shy 
lochs, but by no means 
conspicuous except in 
summer, when its 
handsome golden blos- 
soms are raised on 
a flower-stalk about 
six inches above the 
water. Among the 
slender leaves oorne 
on the straggling float- 
ing stem are numerous 
bladders, to which the 
plant owes its name. 
They are much modi- 
fied dimpled leaf- 
organs, and form a 
simple but effective 
trap. As the figure 
shows, they are hollow 
chambers, entered by 
a door or valve which 
Pig. 1.— TJtrioularia Grafiana : opens inwards • only, 
a, section of bladder of UtrimUtTia and allows of no 
egress. Tiny crusta- 
ceans, known as 
water-fleas, whether chased by their enemies, 
attracted by a slight mucilage, or prompted by 
fatal curiosity, clamber on the antenna-like bristles 
which project from and perhaps protect the blad- 
der. So far they are safe enough, but if they 
push their way through the narrow door, tliey 
find within the bladder a prison and a tomb. 
Escape is impossible, death ensues, and the 
products of decomposition are absorbed by suck- 
ing cells (fourfold hairs) on the walls of the 
bladder. Towards the end of summer, when the 
watm* no^ longer swarms with crustaceans, the 
TJtricularia begms to die off, the life is concen- 
trated in terminal buds, the bladders fill with 
water, and the plant sinks to the bottom. Thence 
it rises again in spring with a fresh equipment 
of buoyant bladders. There are numerous species 
of Utricularia, of which several* are aquatic like 
the above ; while others, especially in the tropics, 
are terrestrial. The booty of course changes with 
ihe situation, but the general habit seems to be 
the same throughout. We can only mention 
Grenlisea, which has traps of a 
different pattern, approaching those of the pitcher- 
plants. 

Among the jpitcher-plants^ the most familiar 
genus Nepenthes (ord. Nepenthaceaa), 
w^ch includes nearly forty species, widely dis- 
mbuted by swamps and jungle pools, ‘fi-om New 
Caledonia and New Guinea over tropical Australia 
^ ^be Seychelles and Madagascar, over the Sunda 
Islands and Philippines to Ceylon, Bengal, and 
Co^n-China.’ The young plant has a rosette of 
half-prostrate leaves, quite unlike those of theadilt, 
with a terminal hooked crest overhanging a slightly 
hollowed broad lower portion. A stem shoots up, 
however, bearing other leaves, broad and spatu- 
late in form, ending in a cylindrical tendril, which 
twists round adjacent branches and develops 


terminally into a large cavity or pitcher. The 
tendrils gradually lift the stem, and over the pool 
there eventually hang dozens of pitchers. These 
vary in size from a couple of inches to about a foot. 



Fig. 2.— Pitcher-plJiiits : 

A, NextentTies phijUampJiora; 'B, Sarra,cenUApurimrea; 
0, JDarlwigtoiiia califomica. 


are usually brightly coloured with red, yellow, and 
pnrplish blotches, and bear two lateral flanges 
and a terminal lid, which opens when the pitcher 
attains its full size. Partly by the colour and 
partly by the honey glands of the lid and j)itcher 
mar^n, insects are attracted ; they sip the sweet 
secretion and venture farther down, only to land 
on an exceedingly smooth, waxed, slippery ‘con- 
ducting surface,’ whence they fall into the lower 
tliird or half of the pitcher, which contains water 
and digestive secretion. When an insect falls, 
the secretion is stimulated and becomes acid. As 
analysis has shown the presence not only of various 
acids (malic, citronic, formic) but also of a peptic 
ferment, the fluid is exactly like that of an animal 
stomach, and the result is the same. 

Another well-known pitcher-plant is Sarracenia 
purptvrea (ord. Sarraceniaceae), widely distributed 
in swampy regions of eastern North America from 
Hudson Bay to Florida. A rosette of half pros- 
trate hollow leaves surrounds an erect flower-stalk. 
The pitchers are topped by a crest, which is decor- 
ated with reddish streaks, and disposed so that it 
catches rain-drops and lets them slide into the 
pitcher. Insects are attracted by the sweet secre- 
tion of glandular hairs on the lid or crest, wander 
farther down on a so-called ‘conducting surface,’ 
covered with downward-pointed hairs which forbid 
return, and eventually fall hopelessly into the 
water occupying the lower part of the pitcher. 
There they are decomposed and absorbed. Several 
inches of half-rotten insects are found at the base, 
rendering the water brown and putrid, and emit- 
ting a disagreeable smell. That digestion does 
not occur seems certain, and the fact is confirmed 
by Biley’s observation, that two insects — a fly 
(^arcophaga sarracenia) and one of the Lepidop- 
tera (Xanthoptera semicrocea) — ^brave the horrors 
of the trap in safety, and utilise the dnngheap of 
rotten insects as a suitable place wherein to deposit 
eggs. The grubs, which would perish if digestion 
occurred, thrive well and eventually bore their 
way through the sides of the leaf. Birds occasion- 
ally discover the store of insects and rifle the 
pitchers with their beaks. While all the species 
of Sarracenia probably agree in being non-digestive. 
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they pi*esent considerable differences of structure, 
which we cannot here describe. Beside the above 
species — S. purpurea — may be ranked Seliamphora 
nutans (from Mount Roraima in British Guiana). 
In B* variolaris and in Darlingtonia califomica 
(from the Sierra Nevada) the pitcher is capped by a 
helmet, so that no water can enter ; the contained 
liquid must therefore be wholly a secretion, though 
still only putrefactive. Finally, S. drimwiondii 
and B. undulata are in external form almost nearer 
to Nepenthes and Cephalotus than to the other 
species of Sarraeenia. 

In the two species of Sarraeenia last mentioned 
only some of the leaves are modified into pitchers, 
the others remaining green, lance-shaped, and 
unhollowed. So is it with Cephalotus folUctilaris 
( Cephalotacese, near ord. Bibe- 
« siaceis), which is restricted to a 

I limited area near Albany in 

II Western Australia. Here in the 

usual basal rosette only the lower 
leaves are pitchers, two inches or 
so in height, best adapted for 
catching ants and ground-loving 

^y*^'**® w bisects. The outer surface bears 

^ ridges which help the insects up, 

and there are the usual attractions 
of bright colour and sweet secre- 
tion. Intoxicated, it may be, with 
3Big. 3. — Pitcher the honey, or merely inquisitive 
of Cephalotus and unwary, the visitors pass fx‘om 
folUculans, sides or from the half-open lid 

to the slippery though coiTugated 
margin, and thence fall into the liquid which fills 
half the pitcher. Endeavours to return are balked 
by a projecting shelf, by an area beset with stiff 
downward-pointed papillae, and by sharp spines 
round about the intumed margin of the collar. 
As the glandular secretion has an acid reaction 
and a solvent power, Cephalotus is also to be 
credited with true digestion. 

In regard to the morphology of the pitchers, we 
shall simply cite the recent conclusions of Mac- 
farlane ; ( 1 ) The leaf in Nepenthes, Heliamphora, 
Sarraeenia, and Darlingtonia is compound, and 
consists of from two to five pairs of leaflets j (2) 
there is a marked tendency to dorsal fusion of the 
leaflets from apex to base; (3) such fused leaflets 
are seen in the broad basal part of Nepenthes leaf, 
and in the flaps and lids of the various pitchers; 
(4) the pitcher itself is a deep dorsal involution 
of the midrib just above the termination of the 
fused upper pair of leaflets, except in Cephalotus, 
where, as Dickson clearly showed, it is an involu- 
tion of the leaf-blade. 

Very different from the pitcher-plants, and with 
appliances less involved for insect-catching, is the 
Toothwort (Lathrcea squamaria, ord. Scrophulari- 
acege), a pale, chlorophyll-less parasite found in 
British woods, battening on the roots of trees and 
shrubs. Excepting the flower-stalk, the stem is 
virtually undei-ground ; it bears suctorial roots and 
tooth-like leaves. The latter are hollow, and are 
entered through a narrow aperture by many kinds of 
small animals. These seem to be entangled in pro- 
toplasmic exudations within the leaf-cavity, find 
exit impossible, die, decompose, and are absorbed. 
Along with the toothwort ought also to be ranked 
Bartsia alpina, whose underground buds show 
a somewhat similar structure and carnivorous 
habit. 

2. Plants which catch Insects hy Viscid Secretion 
without Pits orMouem&rd . — The best representative 
of this set is Drosophyllum lusitanicum (ord. 
Droseracese), a native of Portugal and 'Morocco, 
growing with luxuriance in sandy or rocky places, 
to a height of about a span. The long linear 
leaves are richly beset with glands, many borpe 


on long stalks, red in colour, and copious in 
an acid, viscid, dewdrop-like secretion, the others 
invisible to the naked eye, without stalks, colour- 
less, and with an acid, dissolvent secretion, which 
is only exuded in response to the stimulus of some 
nitrogenous substance. Insects of various kinds 
alight on the long leaves, knock off the drops from 
the stalked glands, move anxiously about knocking 
off more and more until they are thoroughly 
besmeared, and their trachese choked. Giving up 
the struggle, they sink on to the surface of the 
leaf, where the sessUe glands begin the dissolvent 
and absorbent process. Kernel* notes that the 
insect-catching is so effective that the peasants 
about Oporto use the Drosophyllum in their dwell- 
ings as a convenient substitute for fly-paper. 

3. Plants which exhibit Distinct movements in 
their Insect-catching » — The Common Butterwort 
(Pinguicula vulgaris), belonging to the same order 
as tftriculaiia, is a widely distributed representa- 
tive of a genus including about forty species, all 
growing on more or less marshy ground (see fig. at 
Butterwoet). From a rosette of plump glisten- 
ing leaves there rises for several inches an upright 
stalk, bearing a beautiful two-lipped, spurred 
flow^er of a violet colour. The leaves have a 
distinct fungus-like odour, doubtless attractive, 
and are covered with glands, some stalked like 
miniature mushrooms, others almost sessile, both 
with a copious, viscid, acid secretion. This serves 
as ‘ insect-lime,’ but, besides retaining the unwary 
midges, it finally digests them. Drops of rain may 
fall on the leaves, or pebbles may land there, 
but without noteworthy effect; a small insect, 
however, stimulates a copious flow of the fatal 
secretion. But there is also movement ; for, when 
an insect is caught, the margins of the leaves 
slowly curl inwards for an hour or two, thus sur- 
rounding the booty, or shifting it nearer the centre, 
in any case exposing it to more glands. After 
digestion, the results and the surplus exudation 
are absorbed, leaving finally the undigested skin 
of the insect on the more or les$ dry leaf surface. 
More than 170 years ago Linn^us noted how the 
Lapps used the butterwort for curdling milk, a 
property due to a rennet-like ferment which the 
plant has in addition to the digestive or peptic. 
The antiseptic qualities of the ferments perhaps 
justify another old custom of applying the leaves 
to the sores of cattle. 

Beside the butterwort on the marshy moor 
we are likely to find Drosera rotundifolia (order 
Droseracese) or some other, species of sundew. 
Again, we have a rosette of prostrate leaves, from 
amid which rises a stalk with inconspicuous whitish 
flowers. Very striking, and constant in the forty 
or so species, are the red glandular ‘hairs,’ ‘ten- 
tacles,’ or processes which grow at different lengths 
from the upper surface and margins of the leaf. 
These are complex little structures with a head of 
glandular cells, supplied by numerous water-cells 
(wood-cells or traclieides ), and surrounded exter- 
nally by a drop of viscid secretion. These tentacles 
are sensitive, mobile, secretory, digestive, and 
absorptive. To ,drops of rain they are indiflevent, 
to irritant particles they may respond by increased 
secretion ; but when a midge or a small particle of 
nitrogenous food is placed upon them, they become 
marvellously, thou^ by no means rapidly, active. 
A living midge, fly, or some other small insect 
alighting upon the attractive leaf is forthwith en- 
tangled ; as it struggles it becomes more hopelessly 
besmeared, and meanwhile the secretion becomes 
truly digestive or peptic. More than that, how- 
ever, the ‘ tentacles ’ curve down upon the victim, 
first one, and then, after an interval of a feMr 
minutes, another, till all the two hundred or 
perhaps half of them close upon the dying, prey. 
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Fig. 4. — ^Leaf of Drosera 
^ctiindifolia seen from above. 


The whole leaf may become concave if the booty 
is large, and then, after an hour or two of leisurely 
bending, the leaf looks like a closed fist. Many 
kinds of insects are 
thus caught, and even 
a dragon-fly may fall 
victim to the combined 
efforts of several adja- 
cent leaves. The sen- 
sitiveness is finer than 
our most delicate 
nerves or balances, for 
a sundew hair will re- 
spond to a millionth 
of a grain of stimulat- 
ingnitrogenous matter. 
The response is marked 
by the increased secre- 
tion and by the bend- 
ing, while internal 
changes are traceable 
under the microscope 
passing from one cell 
to another down the 
tentacle. As one leaf 
may be seen with the 
remains of a dozen insects, and as there are half-a- 
dozen or so well-formed leaves, the carnivorous diet 
of the sundew is often considerable, and it has been 
demonstrated that the yield of seeds is better in 
those which are able to ratify their natm-al appetite. 

Venus’s Fly-trap (Dionosa muscipula), which 
Linnmus called the miracle of nature, is in several 
ways a more elaboi*ate insectivorous plant than 
any of the above, and is the climax of the order 
Droseracese. A native of the east of North Amer- 
ica, with very local distribution, from Long Island 
to Florida, it grows on moorland, with a circle of 
more or less prostrate leaves round the base of a 
many-flowered stalk, which rises 4-6 inches from 
the ground. The leaves, about 4 inches in length, 
consist of a spatulate stalk, which is constidcted 
to the midrib at its junction with the broad blade. 
The halves of the blade are movable on one another 
along the midrib, and close together as this volume 
would do if fitted with an automatic closing spring. 
Round each margin are twelve to twenty long 
teeth, which interlock in rat-trap fashion with those 
of the opposite side ; the centre of the leaf bears 
numerous rosy digestive glands ; and there are on 
each half of the blade three sensitive hairs, which 
rise obliquely, 
but bend flat 
on a basal 
joint Avhen the 
Jeafcloses. The 
blade shuts up 
in 8 to 10 
seconds when 
one of the sen- 
sitive hairs is 
stimulated, 
and if an in- 
sect is caught 
in the trap a 
profuse secre- 
tion is exuded 
from the 
glands. Diges- 
tion goes on for 
a week or a 
fortnight ac- 
cording to the 
size of the 
booty ; finally 
the digested 
material and the secretion are absorbed, and the 
leaf then reopens. There is evidently division 
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-Dionsea mtiscipiila : 
a, leaf. 


of labour to a greater extent than in the sundew, 
for the marginal teeth, the sensitive hairs, and 

S istive glands have separate functions. The 
cacy of sensitiveness, the rapidity of movement, 
and the copiousness of the digestive secretion are 
noteworthy, while it is also significant that Burdon 
Sanderson' has detected electric currents similar 
to those observed in the neuro-muscular activity of 
animals. 

Superficially somewhat like the bladderwort, in 
its leaf' structure very like Dionsea, is an aquatic 

E lant, Aldrovanda msiculosa (ord. Droseracese), at 
ome in south and central Europe, flourishing in 
ponds and pools where clear water is warmed by the 
summer sun. A thin rootless floating stem bears 
whorls of jjeculiarly modified leaves, dies away at 
one end as it grows on the other, forms in autumn 
a concentrated terminal tuft, which sinks to the 
mud at bottom and hibernates. Thence it rises 
again in spring lightened of its stores of starch and 
with buoyant air-spaces. The leaves consist of a 
spathulate stalk and a broad blade, which folds 
along the midrib like that of the fly-trap. The 
marmn is firm, with small teeth, which meet those 
of tlie opposite side when the leaf is closed; 
externally a few long bristles project ; the surface 
bears numerous longish haii-s and also small stellate 
structures ; there are large and small glands. When 
the water-fleas, insect-larvae, or even diatoms rest 
on the surface of the leaf, the half-blades close 
quickly as in the fly-trap, the victims are imprisoned, 
and, though they may remain alive for some days, 
there seems no douDt of their final absorption. 
Other species of Aldrovanda from Australia and 
Bengal seem to have the same habit. 

Besides the true insect-catchers noted above, there 
are not a few plants— e.g. among the Saxifrages, 
Seduras, and Primulas, on the glandular surfaces of 
which insects are often entangled. These plants 
suggest how the insectivorous habit might begin, 
and there are two species in the sundew order, 
Eoridiila dmtata and Byhlia gigantm^ in which 
the insect-catching seems to be more than incipient. 
Among the possibly^ insectivorous forms we must 
also include a Brazilian fern, Elayhoglossum gluiin- 
osum, and several liverworts— e.g. Anomoclada 
Timcosa and Fhysiotumi cochlearifortm. Zoof has 
recently described an interesting fungus {Arthro- 
hotrys oligospora) which catches sraall threadworms 
in great numbers in its nooses, riddles their bodies 
with a growth of fine threads (hyphoe), and absorbs 
the tissues. 

Utility. — The adaptations for catching and 
utilising insects are so numerous and effective, 
that we are apt to conclude too readily that the 
insectivorous habit is not only advantj^eous but 
necessary for the health of the plants. There are, 
however, several facts which suggest caution. 
Thus it has often been noticed that a leaf of 
sundew or fly-trap may suffer, and even die, from 
cue effects of too big a meal, a serious enough 
objection to utility were the casualty not as rare 
in nature as it is common in experimont. More 
important is the difficulty raised by cultivators, 
a ^0 a*ll sorts of insectivorous plants 

flouri^ing perfectly without any insect food. To 
this it can be retorted that the natural conditions 
of scantj" nitrogenous supply are probably not 
observed in the greenhouse, but the mcts force us 
to abandon beli^ in the necessity of the insectivor- 
ous habit. We can only maintain that it is 
normally advantageous, a conclusion confirmed in 
some cases by the decrease in the quantity and 
quality of the seeds when no insects are available. 
;^om this, however, we need not conclude that 
function is the complete or even 
the original function of any of tlie curious leaf- 
structures above described. 
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PKysiological Summary, — (1) It is a familiar 
fact that sundew and butterwort generally gi-ow 
among bog-moss on the moors, where the all- 
important nitrogenous compounds are partially 
locked up by the acidity of the peaty soil, hence 
difficult to obtain. The same relative scantiness 
in nitrogenous supplies is more or less marked in 
the habitats of other insectivorous plants, and 
doubtless renders them more dependent on their 
peculiar animal diet. All are said to be averse 
to the presence of much lime. (2) The diet is to 
some extent a matter of chance; both creeping 
and flying insects, small flies and even large moths, 
besides spiders, and centipedes are caught by the 
teiTestrial and pendent traps. The aquatic bladder- 
wort’s most frequent victims are the small crusta- 
ceans kno^vn as Cyprids; while the subterranean 
Lathrfea’s prisoners vary from the rank of mites 
down to infusorians. (3) The attractions of 
insectivorous plants are manifold; a mushroom- 
like odour in the butterwort lures insects which 
frequent fungi, and some of the others also appeal 
to tlie sense of smell ; the ‘ dew-drops ’ of Drosera, 
the rosy patch on the fly-trap, the bright colours 
of many pitchers are obvious enough charms; 
while the frequent exudation of honey is the most 
direct lure of all. (4) In Nepenthes and Cephalotus, 
Drosera and Drosc>phyllum, Dionaea and Pinguicula, 
the bodies of the insects caught are digested, that 
is to say, chemically altered into soluble substances, 
which are absorbed by the cells of the leaf. The 
process agrees with animal digestion in the net 
result, and in the presence of a peptonising ferment 
and an acid. Too little is known sibout the 
ferment or ferments, and also about the various 
acids present ; but there is no doubt in regard to 
their digestive activity. It is very important, 
however, to recognise, with Morren and others, 
that in plants digestion and the activity of ferments 
are by no means confined to the insectivorous 
forms. Thus the diastase which in germinating 
seeds, &c. turns starchy material into sugar is 
virtually the saine as the ferment in the saliva, &c. 
of animals ; similarly in both plants and animals 
there is an inverting ferment which turns cane- 
sugar into grape-sugar ; there is also an emulsify- 
ing or saponifying ferment in plants, acting on 
fafe and oils in a manner comparable to part of 
the rOle of the pancreatic juice. J. K. Green has 
described a rennet-forming ferment, comparable to 
that of the calf’s stomach, not only in Pmguicula, 
but in the flowers of Gallium verum, in the stem 
of Clematis vitalha^ in the petals of the artichoke, 
&c. ; finally, a peptonising^ ferment has been 
detected hot only in insectivorous plants, but in 
such diverse situations as the latex of Carica 
papaya and the seeds of Vicia. The protoplasmic 
changes of plants are comparable to those of ani- 
mals not only fundamentally, but also in many 
details, and the insectivorous plants are not 
unique, but simply conspicuous illustrations of 
vegetable digestion. (5) There is no doubt that 
both the products of digestion and the results of 
decomposition are absorbed by the insectivorous 
plants. Large stomata, protruding papillee, suctorial 
‘ hairs,’ and other structures in the dmerent plants 
are sometimes credited with this function, about 
which little definite information is yet forthcoming. 
An interesting, if hardly conclusive, coiToboration 
of the absorbent activity is given by Clark, who 
fed Drosera with flies saturated in citrate of 
lithium, and some days later detected with the 
spectroscope the presence of the metal through- 
out the whole plant, in fact even in the flower, 
(6) The sensitiveness so marked in sundew and 
fly-trap is not of course unique, but is illustrated 
in the leaves, tendrils, stamens, stigmas, &c. of 
many plants, and may be compared — ^though we 


cannot go much further — with that of animals. 
Both Drosera and Dionsea respond to various kinds 
of stimuli, but usually and most readily to that of 
nitrogenous substances. Darwin gives numerous 
illustrations of the sundew’s sensitiveness to 
extremely homoeopathic doses ( *000095 of a milli- 
gramme) of nitrate of ammonia and the like. In 
the fly-trap the sensitiveness, as we have seen, is 
definitely localised in the six jointed hairs. ( 7 ) The 
movements of sundew, fly-trap, and Aldrovanda, 
like those in the leaves of the sensitive plant or 
the stem of the hop, the stamens of the barberry or 
the stigma of Mimulus, are associated 'svith changes 
in the cells of the plant. It is easy enough to 
compare the movements with those of contracting 
muscles; but we are still far from being able to 
work out the comparison or determine the diverg- 
ence. Four points may be noticed : {a) In the 
tentacles of Drosera the movement is associated 
with a visible change in the contents of the cells. 
Darwin described this, perhaps mistakenly, as 
‘aggregation of the protoplasm,’ and compared it 
with analogous changes seen elsewhere. From 
what we know of movement in other plants, it is 
likely that the activity of the insect-catchers is 
connected with a change in the water tension or 
turgidity of the cells. (6) In the movement of 
Dionsea Darwin detected a measurable contraction 
or alteration of form ; the same has been seen by 
Cohn, Haeckel, and others in the mobile organs of 
other plants, and at once su^ests the change of 
form in muscle-fibres, (c) Though there is no 
trace of anything like the nerves of animals, there 
is no doubt that a stimulus provoking motion 
passes from cell to cell and from part to part in 
both sundew and fly-trap, (d) Finally, Burdon 
Sanderson has described a resting and an action 
current of electricity in Dionma, and concludes 
that ‘ the property by virtue of which the excitable 
structures of the leaf respond to stimulation is of 
the same nature as that possessed by the similarly 
endowed structures of animals.’ 

Although our knowled^ of insectivorous plants 
dates from 1768, when Ellis sent to Linnaeus a 
description of the fly-trap and its habits, structural 
investigations prevailed until Darwin in 1860 
began the thorough experimental study of in- 
sectivorous plants, comparing their sensitiveness, 
mobility, and digestive powers with those of 
animals. Since then the physiological interest of 
these plants has been kept steadily in view, our 
analysis of their vital processes becoming with 
each year more complete. At the same time, the 
morpholo^, especially of the pitcher-plants, has 
been studied with great success. The most diffi- 
cult question concerning the origin and evolution 
of the insect-catching structures and functions is 
still a problem of the future. 

See the following general works from which a guide to 
the vast literature will be obtained : C, Darwin, Insec- 
tivorous Pl<mts (1875) ; P. Geddes, article ‘Insectivorous 
Plants,’ Encyclo. Brit ; A. Eemer von Marilaun and F. 
W. Oliver, The Natural History of Plants (1898); J. 
Sachs, Physiology of Plants, trans. by Marshall ward 
(1887); S. H, Vines, Physiology of Plants (1886); E. 
Goebel, PJlanzenhiologische SchAlderungen (1893). 

Insect-pO'wder is a greenish-yellow powder 
having a sughtly pungent odour. When genuine 
it is prepared by powdering the closed flowers of 
various species of Chrysanthemui^ especially C. coro- 
nopifolium, C. coccmeum, and Cf. cineraricefolium. 
When dusted on fleas and other insects it soon stupe- 
fies and finally kills them, but whether this is due 
to subtle emanations from the oil or to the contact 
with the powder is undetermined. It is generally 
stated that the volatile oil does not possess this 
action, but when midges alight on a hand which 
has previously been rubbed with an alcoholie 
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tinctiure of the powder they hecoioe stupefied, 
and in many instances rapidly die. The powder 
is innocuous to man, although it is stated to cause 
partial confusion of ideas in those who sleep in 
a room in which much of it has been used. 

Insects are numerically the largest class ^ of 
animals, occupying^ among Invertebrates a position 
in many ways similar to that held by birds in the 
backboned series. Widely separated as birds and 
insects are in structural ranK, they have many 
common characters : both are very rich in species, 
and exhibit marvellous variety within narrow 
range ; both are capable of true flight, are on an 
average very active in habit, and abound in illus- 
trations of gay colouring; both have highly de- 
veloped sensory and nervous organs. 

Like other Arthropoda { q. v. ), insects have jointed 
bodies and limbs, an enveloping cuticle of Chitin 
(q.v.), a ventral chain of ganglia, and a dorsal 
brain. Like Peripatus (mv.)— -a survivor of the 
ancestral stock— and like tlie lower class of Myrio- 
pocls, insects breathe by air-tuhes or tracheae, and 
are therefore included under the title Tracheata. 
But, contrasted with Peripatus and Myriopods, 
insects have made two ^'eat steps of progress : the 
body is centralised, with locomotor limbs reduced 




Pig. 1. — ^Disarticulated Beetle : 

A, tie head ; P, tie aMomen ; between A and F, the three rings 
of the thorax; a, maxillary palps ; b, labial palps ; c, mandibles; 
d, antennae ; B, prothorax, with first pair of legs ; 0, wing- 
covers or elytra ; B, functional wings ; H and I, two posterior 
pairs of legs ; E, coxa of leg, with projecting trochanter ; e. 
femur ; /, tibia ; g, tarsal joints. 

to three pairs (whence the term Hexapoda), and, 
all the typical average forms have wings. The con- 
centration is seen in the reduced number of rings 
or body-segments, in the absence of developed 
appendages on the hind-hody (or abdomen) of the 
adults, in the complexity of the mouth-appendages, 
and in the gathering together of the ventral nerve- 
centres, In many cases, however, the progress is 
emphajsised only in the fully -formed insects, for the 
caterpillar in the absence of wings, with less com- 
pact nervous system, with more numerous and 
primitive appendages, &c., recapitulates an ances- 
tral stage. 

To sum up, msects are Arthropods, which are 
usually winged in adult life, breathe air by means 
of tracheae, and have frequently a metamorphosis 
in their life-historjr. The adult body is divided 
into (1) a with three pairs of appendages 
(=legs), plus a pair of pre-oral outgrowths, the 
antennse or feelers ; (S) a thorax, with three pairs 


of jointed legs, typically plus two pairs of dorsal, 
compressed sacs— the wings ; (3 ) an abdomen, with- 
out legs, except in so far as these are rudimentarily 
represented in stings, ovipositors, and the like. It 
is impossible at present to give any secure estimate 
of the number of insects,, though it is probably safe 
to say that they exceed all other animals taken 
together. Over 80,000 species of beetles or Coleop- 
tera and about 15,000 moths and butterflies have 
been recorded; and Speyer estimates the total 
census at 200,000, while M ‘Lachlan concludes that 
future entomological industry will raise the sum 
total of insect species to a million. 

Structure and Functions . — The anatomy and 
physiology of insects will be discussed together, 
and that as tersely as possible, referring to the 
articles Ant, Bee, Butterfly, &c. for illustra- 
tions, and to the works cited for details. 

Form . — The body of an insect consists of a dis- 
tinct, undivided head, probably composed of four 
obscm*ed segments, of a thoi*ax with tliree divisions 
(pro-, meso-, and meta-thorax), and of an abdomen 
typically with eleven rings. In detail, however, 
the varieties are legion ; thus, the thin-waisted wasp 
contrasts with the cockroach, the lank gnat with 
the compact bug, the graceful May-flies with the 
somewhat ungainly locusts, the minute midges 
with the Goliath beetles and humming-bird moths. 

Appendages . — The jointed feelers or antennne, 
which are outgrowths of the head, not strictly com- 
parable to legs, have often numerous nerve- endings, 
and seem to be used in smelling, as organs of touch 
and guidance, and also in caressing or in com- 
municating impressions to friends. Exactly com- 
parable with legs are the three pairs of mouth- 
appendages, projecting downwards or forwards 
from the head, to which they are jointed and from 
which they are worked by muscles. The first pair 
—the mandibles— have but one joint, and are with- 
out the lateral ‘palp’ present in the crustacean 
organs of the same name. They are biting and 
chewing organs, and are more or less re<luced in 
those insects which suck. Next come the first pair 
of maxillfe, which have jointed ‘palps.’ The 
second pair of maxilhe are united at their base, and 
form the so-called labium, also provided with palps. 
In the different orders, and in association with the 
diverse diet, these three pairs of mouth-organs vary 
greatly, as may be 
seen by comparing 
those of cockroach, 
house-ffy, moth, and 
bee. In connection 
with the three pairs 
of legs on the thorax, 
it is necessary in 
identifying insects 
from a manual to 
become familiar 
with the division of 
the limb into coxa, 
trochanter, femur, 
tibia, and tarsal 
joints, terms fanci- 
fully takenoverfrom 



TWU 2.-Mouth parts of Cook- 

The claws and pads ro^^h (after Savigny) : 

at the very tip, the a. labrum; 6, mandibles : e.a4t pair . 


. Aftuiuui , u, wietuujuieB : c, ursii pair . 

tarsal hairs and of maxillfiB, with d, stipes ; 0^ 
glands utilised in galea ;f7,inaxniax7 palps: 

adherino* to smooth sub-mentum of second x>air of 

surta^s, and the laijiai palps ; z, paraglossa ; m, 
occasional use of lacinia; the last two together foiiji- 
the legs in produc- lug the ligula. 
ihg sounds ought to 

be noticed, as also such contrasts as are illustrated 
in the muscular legs of the cricket, the long, lank 
limbs of daddy-long-legs, and those adapted for 
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swimming, a& in the water -boatman. Though 
larval insects often have rudimentary limbs on 
the abdomen, only hints of legs are seen on that 
region in the adults. Such hints we find in the 
lowest wingless insects (Thysanura), and at least 
plausibly in stings and o-vipositors. 

Wings, — The adult insect usually bears two 
pairs of dorsal outgrowths or wungs on the two 
posterior rings of the thorax. These are flattened 
sacs, really double, worked by muscles, traversed 
in various patterns by ‘veins,’ which include air- 
tubes, nerves, and vessel-like continuations of the 
body-cavity. They are undeveloped in some passive 
females, and are likewise absent from many parasitic 
forms, such as lice and fleas. In these cases the 
wings have been lost, while they have never been 



3?ig. 3. — Cross-section through the Thorax : 
a, tergum ; "b, wing ; c, epimeron or upper part of side ; d, stigmu 
or spiracle; e, epistemum or lower part of side; /, leg; p, 
sternum; h, nerve-cord; % alimentary canal; 1c, trachea; 
7 , heart. 


attained by the lowest insects— the Collembola and 
Thysanura. When at rest the wings are usually 
folded in various ways, but the dragon-flies and 
some others keep them expanded. The two 
pairs may be almost alike, as in bees and butter- 
flies ; those in front may be merely covers {elytra) 
for the hind pair, as in beetles, or contorted rudi- 
ments in the little bee-parasites (Strepsiptera); the 
hind pair may he linked to the fore pair, as in 
Hymenoptera, and are rudimentary ‘ balancers ’ or 
‘ halteres ’ in flies. They are often hairy or scaly, 
or gorgeous with pigment, or occasionally odorif- 
erous. Professor Eimer has shown that the colour- 
ing and marking of butterfly wings serve as indices 
of the progress and relationship of species. As to 
their origin, it seems plausible to compare them 
to the tracheal outgi’owths seen in some aquatic 
larvse, and to regard them 
as primarily respiratory and 
secondarily locomotor. One 
may venture to suggest that 
the additional respiratory 
efficiency derived from such 
outgrowths would increase 
the total activity of the 
insect, and more or less 
directly lift it into the air. 

Locomotion , — ^Insects are 
emphatically locomotor ani- 
mals.^ ‘They walk, run, 
and jump with the quad- 4 ^ — Thorax and part 

rupeds ; they fly with the of the Abdomen of an 
birds ; they glide with the 
serpents; and they swim 
with the fish.^ Even the 
limbless larvae of many 
forms move deftly, con- 
tracting their bodies, and 
utilising jaws, hairs, and 
tubercles to help them 
along. Some will even 
jump to a relatively enormous height of six inches 
or more, by taking their tails in their mouths 
and letting go suddenly. The limbed larvae, 



Ephemerid Larva (from 
Lang, after Graber) ; 
a, rudiments of posterior 
wing; b, e, d, tracheal 
gills ; e, /, rudiments of 
anterior wings : g, longi- 
tudinal tracheae ; to show 
close analogy between 
wings and tracheal gills. 


and especially the true caterpillars, often move 
with great rapidity ; a few jump, and many 
climb ; others utilise their silken threads in spider- 
like fashion ; while the young dragon-flies propel 
themselves along by the forcible expulsion of water. 
Even some pupse move about, but the triumphs of 
locomotion are seen in the adult insects. Eef erence 
must be made to such a work as the Introduction 
of Kirby and Spence, and recourse had to actual 
observation, if any adequate conception be desired 
of the variety of ways in which insects walk, run, 
climb, swim, burrow, and fly. In connection with 
the flight of insects it may be noticed that the 
movement of the wings does not essentially differ 
from that of birds, that motion in a vertical direction 
is particularly easy, that steering is more difficult, 
especially since tlie very lightness of the bodies 
of insects make them liable to be blown about by 
the wind. Marey calculates the approximate num- 
ber of wing-stroKes per second at 330 for the fly, 
240 for the humble-bee, 190 for the hive-bee, 110 
for the wasp, 28 for the dragon-fly, 9 for a butter- 
fly (see Flight of Animals). 

Skin, — Insects resemble other Arthropods in hav- 
ing a firm chitinous cuticle formed from the epider- 
mis or hypodermis (see Chitin, Cuticle). The 
cuticle bears scales, tubercles, and hairs, of which 
the last are sometimes olfactory or otherwise sen- 
sory. In spite of the ensheathing armature there are 
often glands in connection with the skin — witness 
the salivary glands opening near the mouth in 
almost all insects, the silk or spinning glands of 
many larv£e, especially of such as ma& cocoons, 
the odoriferous glands of bugs and beetles, the 
poison-glands of the stinging ants, bees, and wasps, 
the wax-glands of some Aphides, Coccus insects, 
and bees. Before the full size is reached there 
are skin-castings or moultings, often numerous. 
The muscular system is almost always highly 
developed. The muscles which work the legs 
and mouth-organs, raise and depress the wings, 
influence the income and expiration of air, control 
the circulation, and move the segments of the body 
on one another are most important. The nervous 
system consists, as in other Arthropods, of a com- 
plex dorsal brain or supra-cesophageal ganglionic 
centre, supplying eyes and feelers, and of a double 
ventral chain of nerve-centres. From the first 
ventral (or sub-oesophageal) ganglia, connected 
with the brain by a riug round the gullet, the 
mouth-appendages are innervated. In many in- 
sects the ventral chain is centralised in a few 
ganglia, and is usually more concentrated in the 
adults than in the larvae. 

Sense-organs. — Except in fleas, lice, and the lowly 
Collembola, adult insects have compound eyes. 
These are often associated with simple eyes or 
ocelli, which are all that ever appear in larvae or 
in the three sets of insects mentioned above. Blind 
insects also occur along with other blind animals in 
the darkness of caves. Auditory organs are repre- 
sented in almost all orders by peculiar nerve-endings 
(‘chordotonal* and'tympanaP organs) superficialTy 
disposed on various parts of the body. On the tactile 
antennae, and probsibly also on the maxiUary palps 
of vaiions insects, there are specially innervated skin 
cells and hairs believed to be olfactory in function ; 
while others more within the mouth are credited 
with gustatoiy’' sensitiveness. The skin of insects 
seems in certain regions to be sensitive to the differ- 
ences of light and shade, so much so that some 
speak of a sixth or ‘ dermatoptic ’ sense. Much 
experiment and observation is still required on the 
senses of insects, and we can only mention such 

f eneral facts as the following. There is sometimes 
oth optic and auditory sensitiveness to impressions 
which are b^ohd the range of human sight and 
hearing ; in no wet- visiting and other insects there 
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is abundant evidence of sensitiveness to fragrance 
and colouring, and smell probably aids greatly in 
that prompt recognition of friends, kindred, or foes 
which the social insects so well illustrate; there 
seems little doubt that the power of forming dis- 
tinct images of external objects, after our fashion 
of seeing, is very slight in insects. The student 
should refer to the work of Sir John Lubbock (Lord 
Avebury ) on Th& Senses of Animals ( Inter. Sci. Ser., 
1888). Similarly, to return to the functions of the 
nervous system, we can only notice that, in addition 
to the numerous and often subtle instincts which 
are ingrained in the constitution of many species, 
there is indubitable intelligence, as seen in the 
reasonable adaptation of means to novel ends ; that, 
as in other animals, the intelligence is greatest in 
the social insects — especially the ants and bees, 
where it is associated with complex, though very 
small, brains. There is also plain evidence of 
emotion — e.g. in the love-making and parental 
affection of many insects. See Ant, Bee, Butter- 
fly, Instinct, Eye, and especially the works of 
Avebury and Romanes. 

Alimentary System , — The alimentary canal always 
consists of fore-, mid-, and hind-gut (see (^UT), of 
which the first and the last portions are lined by a 
thin layer of chitin continuous with the external 
cuticle. But the^ length and structure vary not a 
little in different insects, to some extent in associa- 
tion with the differences of diet. The fore-gut 
includes mouth, phaiynx, and gullet, of which the 
latter may be swollen into a crop, or bear an 
pouch (so-called sucking stomach), or be 
continued into a gizzard with hard grinding plates- 
The mid-^t is glandular, digestive, and absorptive; 
it often bears saccular outgi-owths or glandular 
c^ca, and has, as its ( endodermic ) origin implies, no 
chitoous lining. In Coleoptera, for instance, its | 
length, which is usually inconsiderable, varies in- ^ 
versely with the nutritive and digestible qualities 
of the food. The hind-gut is often coiled, ter- 
minally expanded in the rectum, and in that 
region sometimes associated' with glands. Its 
general function is absorption, while from it there 

spring excretory 
tube s or Malpighian 
vessels (see infra). 
As to the food of 
insects, many are 
vegetarians, many 
carnivorous, a few 
mix both diets ; 
many feed on the 
juices of living 
organisms, others 
only on putres- 
cence; many 
actively rifle flowers 
of their nectar and 
pollen, or hunt for 
other insects with 
great activity, 
while not a few 
are external or 
internal parasites 
upon higher ani- 
Kg. R-Aiiaiomy of Honey-W Mt-Won 

(after Lerickari!): ^ Pi* “to 
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d, digestive stomach; e, excretory P^ey may fall, while 
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winged booty 

legs ; nervous system in middle line. open viol ence ; 

•n , among ants some 

milk the aphides, while others are so degenerate 
in prosperity that they are actually fed by their 
slaves Nor should it be forgotten that some of 
tne iiigner insects lay up stores of food, usually with 


which its unwary 


parental instinct for the sake of their young, and 
that the eggs are often laid in the midst of the 
food suited to the larval appetite, even in cases 
where the adults may perish before the young are 
hatched. 

Eesjfratory System . — Insects when resting often 
show panting movements in the abdomen, which is 
swayed by muscles whose activity is the chief con- 
dition of the circulation of air throughout the body. 
For in all insects the whole body is penetrated by 
air-tnbes or tracheae, which send fine branches into 
all the organs and tissues. These tubes are really 
ingrowths from the skin, and are lined by chitin, 
raised in what appear to he spiral thickenings which 
keep them elastically tense. 

In most cases these trachece 
open to the exterior by 
paii-ed apertures or stig- 
mata on the breast and 
abdomen, often guarded 
by hairs and very variously 
disposed. There are never 
more, and usually fewer, 
than ten pairs of openings, 
though primitively there 
was probably a pair to 
each segment. In aquatic 
larvae the tracheae do not 
open (if they did the insect 
would drown), but are 
spread out on lateral or 
terminal expansions (tra- 
cheal gills), through the 
thin skin_ of which the Eg. 6.-Portion of a 
oxygen dissolved in the branching Air-tube or 
water is absorbed (see Trachea, showing the in- 
Dbagon-FLY, Ephemera, temal chitmous ridges. 
Gill). The very efficient 
respiration of insects is one of the facts to he kept 
clearly in view in estimating the general activity 
of their life. 

Here we may notice that many insects produce 
sounds which often express a variety of emotions. 
Thus, we have the whirr of rapidly-moving wings, as 
in flies ; the buzz of leaf -like appendages near the 
openings of the trachese in many Hymenoptera; tlie 
scraping of legs against wing-ribs, as in grass- 
hoppers; the chirping of male crickets, produced 
by imbbing one wing against its neighbour; the 
shrill piping of the male Cicadas, wliich have a 

a lex drum-like instrument; the voice of the 
’s-head moth, due to the emission of air from 
the mouth; and the tapping of the death-watch 
knocking on external objects. In some cases, 
where not simply automatic, the sounds serve the 
alluring purpose of love-songs; they may also 
express fear, anger, and (according to Kirby) even 
soiTow, or they may give alarm and convey tidings. 

Circulatory System . — As the tissues are riddled 
with air-tuhes, the need for definite blood-vessels 
lessened, and so the circulatory system is 
slightly developed in comparison with the literally 
thorough respiratory arrangements. The blood— 
wffich IS colourless, yellow, greenish, or even 
reddish, with amceboia cells-— jflows for the most 
part along lacunae without definite walls. There 
IS, however, a central organ, the dorsal blood-vessel 
or heart. 

Within the hody-eavity of the insect there is 
otten a char^tenstic mass of tissue known as the 
rat-body. This is an important accumulation of 
reserve material, most abundant in the larval 
stages. In some cases the fat-body of the larva is 
nch in fat and poor in waste (urate) crystals, while 
that of the pupa is the reverse, showing that the 
material is used up in the reconstruction or meta- 
morphosis. In a few insects, such as Fireflies 
(q.v.) and glow-worms, part of the fat-body seems 
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to become the seat of phosphorescence, the light of 
which is in many cases a brilliant love-signal. See 
Phosphorescence. 

The excretory system consists of a set of fine 
tubes, or it may be threads, which grow out from 
the upper part of the hind-gut, and wdnd about 
often at great length in the body-cavity. The 
component cells contain abundant waste-produets. 
In ailferent insects the excretory or malpighian 
tubes vary greatly in number (2--150), and also in 
the manner of their connection with the gut. The 
usual type of invertebrate kidney— the nephridium 
— ^though persistent in Peripatus (q.v.), is not 
clearly discoverable in insects. 

Reproductive System.— sexes are always 
separate in normal insects ; and the Hermaphro- 
ditism (q.v.) which casually crops up is in most 
cases only superficial. In both sexes the reproduc- 
tive organs are paired, and the products pass out 
by paired ducts. The latter — ^the oviducts of the 
female or the vasa deferentia of the male — always 
open near the end of the abdomen, and, except in 
the Ephemerids, by a single aperture : it is possible 
that they represent modified ‘nephridia.’ Acces- 
sory external and internal structures in the males 
may assist in copulation or in making the sperma- 
tozoa into packets; of similar structures in the 
females the most important are the occasional 
external ovipositors or egg-laying organs, and the 
internal seminal receptacle m which the spermatozoa 
received from a male are stored up, and serve to 
fertilise successive sets of eggs. In the queen-bee 
this store has been known to last for two or three 
seasons, while Lubbock tells of an aged queen-ant 
which laid fertile eggs thirteen years after the last 
union with a male. 

Male and female insects are usually somewhat 
different in external appearance. The males are, 
on an average, more active, smaller, and more 
brightly coloured than the females. Extremes are 
fieen in male and female Coccus insects (q.v.); ip 
the sexes of Glow-worm (q.v.) ; in a few Butterflies 
(q.v.), such as Orgyia, where the female is wing- 
less; or in the curious bee-parasites Strepsiptera, 
where the female virtually remains a grub. As 
some insects have an elaborate courtship, in which 
the females choose their mates, and as some males 
fight their rivals, there can be little doubt that 
Sexual Selection (q.v.) has accelerated the evolution 
at once of beauty and strength, while natural selec- 
tion (see Darwinian Theory, Evolution) may 
have retarded the evolution of gay colouring in the 
females to whom conspicuousness is especially dis- 
advantageous in parentage. Neither position is 
inconsistent with that which regards the characters 
of the two sexes as natural and necessary expres- 
sions of their respectively dominant constitutions. 
See Darwin, Descent of Man; Wallace, Darwinism; 
Geddes and Thomson, Evolution of Sex. 

Peculictrities in Reproduction . — (a) Virgin birth 
or parthenogenesis occurs normally, for a variable 
number of generations, in two butterflies and a 
beetle, some Coccus insects and Aphides, certain 
saw-flies and gall- wasps ; it occurs casually in the 
silk-moth and about a dozen other Lepidoptera, 
partially or voluntarily in the drone-bearing of hive- 
bees, seasonally in Aphides (q.v.), and in larval 
life in some midges (e.g. Chironomus). (5) Where 
parthenogenesis occurs for a period and is there- 
after followed by ordinary sexual reproduction, as 
in Aphides, we have to deal with one of the many 
forms of Alternation of Generations (q.v.). (c) A 
few insects are exceptional in being viviparous, 
bringing forth their young alive. This is again 
illustrated by Aphides, and also by a few flies, by 
the little bee-parasites Strepsiptera, and by some 
beetles. ( c?) Many insects are exceedingly prolific 
— e,g. aphis, silk-moth, and queen-bee. A climax 


is reached in the queen-termite which for a time 
goes on laying thousands of eggs ‘ at the rate of 
about sixty per minute ! ’ 

Development of the Egg . — The ovum of insects, 
as it passes down the ovarian tubes, is enclosed in 
a firm chitinous envelope, with a minute aperture 
or micropyle (sometimes with more than one), 
through which a male element or spermatozoon 
penetrates before the ovum leaves the mother. The 
segmentation which follows fertilisation is for the 
most part peripheral (centrolecithal ; see EMBRY- 
OLOGY), while the centre of the egg is occupied 
W a relatively passive yolk with scattered nuclei. 
The result of segmentation is a sphere or ellipsoid 
of cells enclosing the core of yolk, and on the 
ventral surface of the sphere or ellipsoid the embryo 



Hg, 7. — ^Ventral aspect of five stages in the development 
of the AVater-beetle, Hydrophflus (after Heider) : 

The anterior end is uppermost, a, head lobes ; 6, the last of 

the body-segments, which are seen becoming more marked 

throughout the series ; round about the embryonic area the 

amniotic folds develop. 

begins to be mapped out. This development we 
cannot here follow, but it is important to notice 
one unique fact, that the embryo is arched over by 
a double fold, constituting the internal amniotic 
and outer serous membranes, so called from their 
resemblance to the similar enswathing envel^es in 
the embryos of higher vertebrates. See Lang’s 
Lehrhuch der Vergl. Anatomie (vol. ii, Jena, 1889), 
where a summary of results and literature will be 
found. 

Metamorphosis. — (1) In the lowest insects — the 
old-fashioned, wingless Thysanura and CoUembola 
— fche young form which emerges from the egg-sheli 
is in all respects a miniature adult. Without strik- 
ing change, by growth and moultings, it becomes 
an adult. From this entire absence of metamor- 
phosis we readily pass to the life-histories of cock- 
roaches and locusts, of lice and most hugs, where 
the newly-hatched yoting are very like the parents. 
The reproductive organs are, of course, unde- 
veloped, and there are no wings, but the latter are 
not attained even by the adult lice. All the above 
forms maybe called ametaholic — ^i. e. without marked 
change or metamorphosis. 

(2) In Cicadas there is a slight but most instruc- 
tive difference between larvae and adults. The 
full-grown insects live among herbage, the young 
live lu the ground, and with this diversity of habit 
is associated at least this much difference in struc- 
ture, that the anterior legs of the larva are adapted 
for burrowing. Furthermore, the larval life ends 
in a quiescent stage, or, in other words, the adult 
form IS attained afrer a period of pupation. But the 
story becomes more complex when we pass to the 
Dragon-fly (q.v.), the Ephemera (q.v.), and their 
relatives, where the metamorphosis is slightly 
greater, inasmuch as the larvae are aquatic, with 
closed respiratory apertures, and with tracheal 
gills, while the adults are winged and aerial, and 
breathe by open tracheae. Such insects are said to 
have an incomplete metamorphosis, and are called 
hemimetaholic. 

(3) Very different, however, is the life-history of 
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all the other insects, such as butterflies and beetles, 
flies and bees. From the egg-shell there emerges a 
larva (maggot, grub, or caterpillar), which lives a 
life of its own, growing and resting and moulting, 
often veiy active in its movements and voracious 
in its diet. Having accumulated a rich store of 
reserve food in its fat-body, the larva becomes for 
a longer time more or less q[uiescent, becomes in 
fact a pupa, nymph, or chrysalis. In this stage, 
often within the shelter of a spun cocoon, ^eat 
transformations occur : wings bud out, appendages 
of the adult pattern appear, reconstruction and 
centralisation of organs are effected ; and finally, 
out of the pupal husk there emerges an imago or 
miniature fflly-formed insect. These have a com- 
plete metamorphosis, and are called holometahoUc. 

The larvse of these higher insects with complete 
metamorphosis differ greatly in different orders. 
Thus, the * maggots* of flies (without distinct head, 
feelers, ocelli, &c.) are distinguished from the 
‘ grubs ’ of bees (with distinct head), and both from 
the caterpillars of butterflies, &c., which have 
limbs as well as head. The limbless magpts and 
grabs are degenerate, the caterpillar is the more 
normal type. It is technically called an ‘ cruciform 
larva,’ in contrast to that of most Ametabola and 
Hemimetabola— -the ^ campodeiform larva,* which 
is not even worm-like, but like one of the lowly 
Thysanuran insects (Campodea), with the regions 
of the body well defined, with biting mouth-parts, 
with locomotor thoracic limbs, &c. 

But beyond distinguishing the above two great 
types of larva ( campodeiform and eruciform), and 
also the maggot, grub, and cateraillar forms of the 
latter, little more is possible in this general survey, 
for the larvae vaiy enormously, according to their 
own mode of life— parasitic or roving, aquatic or 
terrestrial, carnivorous or herbivorous— and accord- 
ing to the peculiarities of the adult forms. We 
must note, however, the changes m connection with 
the month-organs, especially as these form part of 
the basis of classification. * The mouth-parts may 
be similar in all stages of life, and then are either 
adapted for biting {Menognatha — i.e. jaws persist- 
ent) or for sucking {Mencrhyncha — ^i.e. proboscis 
persistent); or else they are adapted in the larva 
for biting, in the adult for sucking, the change 
commencing in the pupa, and rarely affecting the 
larval stage ( Mttagnaikcb-A. e. j aws changed ). ’ See 
Brauer’s classification in Hatchett Jackson*s edition 
of RoUeston’s Form of Avdrml Life ( 1888). 

The Internal ilfetamorpAows.— One of the most 
interesting and difficult problems with regard to 
insects concerns the transition from the larval to 
the adult structure. In those forms which have no 
metamorphosis, or only an incomplete one, the 
organs of the larva develop continnously into those 
of the adult. It is far otherwise in the complete 
metamorphosis of the higher insects. There the 
internal changes are as marked as the external ; in 
fact, there is a gradual reconstruction of organs 
during the later larval, and especially during the 
pupal stages. Most of the larval organs axe ab- 
sorbed by amoeboid cells, and their debris utilised 
iu building up new structures. To a certain extent 
the development of new organs takes place by sub- 
stitution ; that is to say, parts of the larval organs 
which have not been specialised form the founda- 
tions of the adult structures. Of special importance 
is the appearance in the larva of ‘ imaginal discs ’ 
from which the wings, limbs, and epidermis of the 
imago or perfect insect arise. It must not^ how- 
ever, be supposed that the transition involves any 
abrupt change; the absorption, disappearance, 
and replacement of organs is gradual throughout. 
Yet almost the entire musculature, a great part 
of the tracheal system, the larger portion of the 
mid-gut, and many other parts of the larva disap- 


pear and give place to the corresponding organs of 
the adult which are adapted to a new mode of life. 
In pursuing this study the reader will best begin 
with Martin Duncan’s Transformations of Insects, 
Lubbock’s Origin and Metamorphoses of Insects 
(‘ Nature ’ series, Lond.), and then pass to the cited 
work of Lang and the literature there quoted. 

General Life, — Under this title we can do little 
more than mention some general aspects of the life 
of insects, [a) While insects are predominantly 
active animals, we find in contrasting the orders, 
or better still, the families, abundant illustration 
of the antithesis (to be read throughout the animal 
series) between activity and passivity. Thus 
might the female cochineal insect represent in its 
torpid, sessile life one extreme, and the exceedingly 
I busy humble-bee another. (6) In the majority of 
cases the adult insect is short-lived, and dies within 
the year ; an adult Ephemerid may be literally the fly 
of a day, but from this there are many gradations 
leading up to the rare cases of a queen-bee five 
years old, or an aged queen-ant of thirteen. The 
total lentil of life, including the metamorphoses, 
varies not a little with the climate of different 
countries and the weather of different ;^ears, and 
the life is prolonged in those insects which hiber- 
nate, passing the winter in a lethargic state hardly 
deserving the name of life (see Hibernation, 
Life; Weismann’s essay on ‘The Duration of 
Life ’ in Eerediiy, 1889 ; and another essay by 
Ray Lankester on Comparative Longevity, 1870). 
(c) It is worthy of notice that reproduction in a 
great number of insects of both sexes is shortly 
followed by the nemesis of death, love being in such 
cases at once the climax and end of life, (rf) In 
connection with the influence of climate and 
seasons the occurrence of different or ‘ dimorphic ’ 
summer and winter broods in some Lepidoptera 
should be noticed (see Weismann, Studies on the 
Theory of Descent, Meldola’s trans. Lond. 1880-82 ; 
and IScudder’s Butterflies, New York, 1881). (e) 
Nor can we do more than refer to separate articles 
for description of the fascinating social life of many 
ants, bees, wasps, and termites. (/) The prolific 
multiplication of insects is kept within bounds by 
the limitations of food-supply and weather, by the 
warfare between insects of different kinds, by the 
appetite of higher animals, such as fish, frogs, ant- 
eaters, insectivores, and, above all, birds. As 
among other animals, we find among insects abund- 
ant illustration of peculiarities which have for 
their result at least the protection of their posses- 
sors. The leaf-insects, walking-sticks, moss-insects, 
humming-bird moths, scale-insects, &c. are striking 
examples of a protective mimicry in form and 
colouring which is illustrated in great variety and 
frequency throughout the class. Many larvse, as 
well as adults, show especially in colour a sympa- 
thetic relation to their environment, while others, 
such as Caddis-flies (q.v.), are masked by the ex- 
ternal coverings with which they clothe themselves. 
Many msects are saved by their hard skins, by 
their disgusting odour or taste, by their deterrent 
discharges of repulsive fluids, by their assumption 
of ‘ terrifying attitudes,’ by the simulation of death, 
or by active resistance with their manifold weapons. 
See MiMiORy ; and Wallace’s Darwinism (1889) 
and literature there cited. 

Classificcdion. — There is as yet a want of unanim- 
ity about the classification of insects. A basis is 
usually found in the degree of metamoiphosis, the 
characters of the wings, the structure of the mouth- 
organs, and the nature of the genital and excretory 
ducts. On many points future embryological 
research will shed light. All that we shall doliere 
m to give the general grouping adopted by Brauer. 
See cited text-books of Hatchett Jackson and of 
Lang. 
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''16. S'yjneiiopiera.— Ants, bees, -wasps, gall-flies, 
saw-flies, &c. (Men. and Met.). 

C. 15. (7ore£>p?em. -Beetles (Men., rarely Met.). 

Metabola : 14. Xfpidoptera.-j-Moths and butterflies (Met.). 

Menognatba J 13. Dipiera.— Flies (Met.). /n, xv 

and \ 12. Siphonaptera or ApJianipUra.-^Fleas (Met). 
Metagnatha. H. ^^^cAop^era.— Caddis-flies (Men,). 

10. PaaoTpato.— Scorpion-flies (Men.). 

9. J^eurppfera.— Ant-lions, lace--winged flies 
(Men.). 

B f 8. RTiynckota or JSfiTOipiera.— Aphides, coccus 

Ajsietabola: insects, cicadas; bugs, water-scorpions, 
Menorhyncha. I lice (the male Ooccidse are metabolic). 

(• 7. Thysanoptera.—T!hTips (A.). 

A. 6. Corrodentia. — Termites, bird-lice (A). 

Ametabola 5 Oriiiopfem.— Cockroaches, locusts, crickets 
and (A.). 

Hemimeta- I 4. Plecoptera . — Perla (H.). 

BOLA : 3. Odonata.— Eragon-flies (H.). 

l^renognatha 2. May-flies (H.). 

v. 1. Dermaptera * — Earwigs (A.). 

0. CoUerribola and Primitive wing- 

less insects. 


Distribution in Space, — Insects are represented 
almost everywhere. The majority are indeed 
terrestrial and aerial, and especially at home in 
warm and temperate countries, but in the Arctic 
regions and in hot springs, at great heights above 
the snow-line and in underground caves, and most 
surprisingly even in the sea there are insect in- 
habitants. The Challenger explorers found one 
or more species of the genus Halobates (among the 
Hemiptera) which seemed to be quite pelagic. 
The limits of distribution are in great part those 
of climate and of^ the requisite food, for insects 
have great possibilities of dispersal, not only in 
their often extensive flight and liability to be 
swept along by winds, but through the conveyance 
of the dormant eggs or even grubs from one shore 
to another within floating lo^. Thus, tropical 
insects are brought on floating logwood from across 
the Atlantic, while locusts have Been known to fly 
.or to he blown in safety across more than 300 miles 
of sea. See Geographical Distributioit, and 
works there cited. I 


History, — Insecte must have appeared in com 
paratively early times, for a cockroach-like wing 
has been found even in Siluriar 
strata. Primitive dragon-flies 
and also lace -flies (Neuro- 
ptera) occur in the Devonian, 
cockroaches and walking-sticks 
(Orthoptera) in the Carboni- 
ferous rocks. There seems 
much reason to believe that the 
Palaeozoic insects were mostly 
generalised, ‘ synthetic ’ types, 
prophetic of, rather than refer- 
able to, our modern orders. In 
the Trias ^ Orthoptera abound ; 
the first distinct beetles appear 
in the Lias, where other higher 
insects -with compljete metamor- 
phosis also occur. See especially 
Scudder in Paloeontologie 

(1885). 

Pedigree,— A& to their gene- 
alogy, suffice it to say that the 
wingless Collembola and Thy- 
sanura, at the base of the insect 
series, doubtless represent primi- 
^ ^ forms ; these lead us back 

to some of the less specialised 
again to 
(4.V.), the sole sur- 
fed of ancestral 

Protoia^lieata. Penpatus links 
, . , the air-treathing Arthropods to 

’^oims or Ann^ds, uni&g, for Stance, 
m Its structure the traehess of an insect and the 
or nephndia of a worm. See Avebury’s 



Origin, due. , of Insects, and then the papers of Brauer, 
Emery, Packard, &c., cited by Hatchetb Jackson. 

JSco7iomic Import, — Insects come into contact 
or collision with human interests in a great variety 
of ways. As far as they are concerned, the 
struggle between man and animals is by no 
means over. Strong in numbers, many of them 
are directly or indirectly injurious to man and 
his property to an extent which frequently 
affects the prosperity of a nation. Direct in- 
juries to man’s person are familiarly illustrated in 
the parasitism of fleas, lice, and other more or less 
intimate ‘boarders,’ but these are less important 
than the share the mosquito seems to have in the 
loathsome disease Elephantiasis arahum. The 
annoyance of midges is patent, hut we feel the deli 
cacy of the threads in life’s web when we remembei 
that the house-fly may disseminate the germs of 
bacterial disease. Personal injuries, however, are 
dwarfed when we think of those done to property, 
and especially to crops and herds, by voracious or 
by parasitic insects. Clothes-moth and furniture- 
borer, vine-insect and Colorado beetle, the bot- 
flies which attack sheep, cattle, and horses are fami- 
liar illustrations of fonnidable pests. It should 
also be noted how the hostile insects which infest 
forest trees and vegetation generally may occasion 
changes which have far-off effects on the fauna, 
scenery, and^ even climate of a country-side. In 
connection with injurious insects reference should be 
made to such articles as Aphis, Bot, Corn Insects, 
Hessian Fly, Locust, Phylloxera, Tsetse, 
Weevil, &c. ; to the well-known and inimitable 
Introduction to Entomology, by Kirby and Spence ; 
to the admirable works of Miss Ormerod ; and to 
the researches of Riley, Packard, and others, in 
the Bulletins of the United States Entomological 
Commission. ^ From either of the last-named 
sources a guide to the vast literature of this im- 
portant department of entomology may be obtained. 

As to the other side of the account, we cannot 
ignore opr indebtedness to hive-bee and silk-moth, 
to cochineal and lac insects, which furnish us with 
their unique and valuable products. Others again 
are indispensable and indefatigable scavengers; 
j many wage effective war upon their injurious 
j kindred; while a few, such as locusts and some 
larvae, are even used as food. All these benefits, 
however, seem small in the light of the great 
fact that the majority of plants are dependent 
upon insects, as the unconscious bearers of the 

g ollen essential to the normal cross-fertilisation of 
owers. 

Plants and Irisects, — Referring to the article 
Flower for a statement of the importance of 
insects in the cross-fertilisation of flowers, we 
are safe in saying that neither the flowers nor their 
constant visitors can be understood apart. Many 
insects, however, injure plants without any com- 
pensating benefit, and in this connection must be 
noted the frequent occurrence of protective struc- 
tures in plants, which help to dismiss hostile in- 
trudera. On the other hand, there are numerous 
cases in which plants and^ insects ( especially ants ) 
form a mutual partnership. Such ‘myrmecophil- 
ous ’ plants are saved by their bodyguard of ants 
from unweleome visitors, and the benefit is some- 
times returned^ (to speak metaphorically) by the 

f rowth of special shwters or ‘ aomatia,’ tenanted 
y the partner-insects. See Galls, Insectivorous 
Plants, and the literature cited at Flower ; also 
Kerners Flowers and their Unhidden Guests (trans. 
Lond. 1878) ; and for references to the wor^ of 
Delpmo, Belt, Huth, &c., on ‘ myrmecophilous 
m^ts, see Schimper’s Wechselheziehung zwischen 
Pflcmzen und Ammsen ( 1888 ). 

History the Study of Insects (Entomology ), — 
insects had their due place in Aristotle’s zoomgical 
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system, and since thoughtful observation be^^ 
have been studied with much constancy. _ Malpighi 
{162S-94)i whose name is perpetuated in connec- 
tion with the excretory tubules, was the first to 
give a thorough desertion of an insect’s (the silk- 
moth’s) anatomy. Bfis contempora^ Swammer- 
dam got further in his investigation of insect meta- 
morphoses. Hay (1628-78) and Linnaeus (1707—78) 
helped to infuse system and order into entomology, 
while the works of Reaumur ( 1683-1757 ) are 
classical models of carefulness. Rosel von Rosen- 
hof, Bonnet, De Geer, Schaffer, Fabricius, and 
Lyonnet were among the illustrious entomologists 
of the 18th century. Cuvier (1769-1832) began 
the study of insects in early youth with an 
enthusiasm which he never lost, and was wont to 
trace to the precision gained in his dissections of 
insects no small part of his success as an anatomist. 
Savigny’s comparison of the mouth-appendages of 
insects and other Arthropods was an important 
step on a path often pursued since ; and among the 
great entomologists of the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury, all more or less influenced by Cuvier’s example, 
were LatreiUe, Kirby, Dufour, Burmeister, Au- 
douin, Blanchard, Lacordaire, and J. 0. Westwood. 
But beyond this the embarrassment of illustrious 
names makes compressed history more and more 
difficult ; suffice it to notice the recent progress 
made in the study of the minute structure— e.g. 
of the sense-organs of insects — ^in exppimental 
analysis of the sensory powers, in elucidating a 
natural classification, in deciphering the history 
both of fossil forms and of the individual organism. 

Kirby speaks enthusiastically of the wealth con- 
tained in a well-stored cabinet of insects, of the 
problems suggested by the study of their anatomy 
and physiology, but rightly urges that ^ we must 
behold insects when full of life and activity, en- 
gaged in their several employments, practising their 
various arts, pursuing their amours, and preparing 
habitations for their progeny ; we must notice the 
laying and kind of their eggs; their wonderful 
metamorphosis; their instincts, whether they he 
solitary or OTegarious, and other miracles of their 
history.* Then we shall echo the words of Pliny, 
and of all entomologists : ‘ In these beings so 
minute, and as it were such nonentities, what 
wisdom is displayed, what power, what unfathom- 
able perfection 1 ’ 

As reference ha.s been made throughout the article to 
special works, it will be enough here to mention, some of 
the general books — (a) zoological text-books, such at 
those of Claus, Gegenhaur, Huxley, Lang, and Hatchett 
Jackson’s edition of RoUeston : (&) encyriopsedia articles 
by Newport in Todd’s Cyclo^dm, of Anatomy amd 
JPhysiology, and M'Lachlan in Encyclopoedia Brttomnica : 
(c) to the more popular natural histories — Cassell’s 
(edited by Martin Duncan) and the Standard or River- 
side (edited by J. S. Kingsley) ; (c?) to general works — 
W. Kirby and W. Spence, Introduction to Entomology 
(4vols. 1815-26; 1 voL Lend. 1856); J. O. Westwood, 
Classificatwn of Insecta {2 yoIs. 1839-40) ; V. Graber, Die 
Imekten (2 vols, 1877) ; W. Elementary Text- 

book of Entomology (1885) ; Packard’s Entomology (1898) 
and Study of Insects ( 1880 ) ; Howard’s Insect Book ( 1901) ; 
the Cambridge natural Sistory (1896-99). 

Insessores (Lat., ‘perchers’), or Perching 
Birds, an order of birds called by Cuvier Passerine 
■or ‘sparrow-like.* The order includes more than 
half the known birds, but can hardly he defined, 
-since the^ members are marked off rather by a 
combination of characters than by any uniqueness. 
The title is usually now replaced by that of Passeri- 
formes. See Bird. 

InsolTency. See Bankruptcy. 

Insomnia* See Sleep. 

Inspectors* See Factory Acts, Mining, 
Poor-laws, &c. 


Inspiration* in Christian theology, denotes the 
influence of God in the production of the Bible. 
The word itself is derived from the Vulgate trans- 
lation of 2 Tim. iii. 16, onmis scriptura divinitus 
impirata. It must not he supposed!, however, that 
the claim of inspiration is confined to the Christian 
Scriptures. Orthodox Hindus reprd the Vedas 
as of superhuman origin and absolutely infallible. 
TheParsees think that theZend-Avestawas revealed 
to Zarathustra by Ormazd himself. The sacred 
texts of Babylonia were ascribed to the god Ea, who, 
according to Berosus, ‘wrote a hook in the beginning 
and gave it to men. ’ Moslems even to-day regard 
the Koran as an earthly copy of the original heavenly 
text which was made known to Mohammed in a 
trance by the angel of revelation. Moreover, it is 
not merely sacred books to which the term inspira- 
tion is applied. It is used by Plato in an equally 
divine sense of poetry. ‘All good poets,’ he says 
in the Jow, ‘ compose their beautiful jjoems not as 
works of art, but because they are inspired and 
possessed like the Corybantian revellers, and they 
are not in their right mind when they are composing 
their beautiful strains ... for the poet is a light 
and winged and airy thing and there is no invention 
in him until he has been inspired and is out of his 
senses. . . . God takes away the minds of the poets 
and uses them as his instraments.’ Philo was the 
first to apply Plato’s theory of inspiration to the 
Bible. ‘A prophet,’ he writes, ‘ gives forth nothing 
at all of his own, but acts as interpreter at the 
prompting of another. As long as he is under 
inspiration he is in ignorance, his reason departing 
from its place and yielding up the citadel of his 
soul, when the Divine Spirit enters it and strikes at 
the mechanism of his voice.’ It was in reality, there- 
fore, Greek thought under the influence of Plato 
that provided the categories in which the Christian 
doctrine of inspiration was stated, and what is 
known as verbal or plenary inspiration in its origin 
owes far more to the influence of Greek thought 
than to the statements of the Scriptures themselves. 

The belief in plenary or verbal inspiration has 
been maintained!^ from the earliest period of the 
church’s history. Justin Martyr, for instance, says, 
‘ We must not suppose that the language of the 
Bible proceeds from the writers but from the Divine 
Word which moves them.’ These writers simply 
‘offered themselves in purity to the operation of 
the Divine Spirit that the ’Divine Power might 
of itself reveal to us the knowledge of mysteries, 
acting on just men as a plectrum on a harp or lyre.’ 
In the same manner Athenagoras maintains that 
‘the Spirit uses the writers as its instruments just 
as a flute player might blow a flute.* Origen calls 
the books of Scripture ‘the writings of the Holy 
Spirit.’ While the early church was unanimous in 
assuming the fact of plenary inspiration, opinion 
was divided as to the manner in which inspiration 
worked. A. few of the Fathers (e.g. Athenagoras 
and Tertullian) held that inspiration came while 
the writer was in a state of trance or ecstasy and 
that he himself was unconscious of what he wrote. 
Others, while denying the theoiy of a trance, main- 
tained that the writers were the passive instruments 
of the Spirit and set down what was dictated to them 
word by word. A third school held that the mind of 
the writer himself was enlightened by the Spirit, and 
that this enlightenment extended even to the use 
of words. It was at the time of the Reformation that 
the theory of verbal inspiration reached its climax, in 
spite of the broader position which Luther himself 
took up. Gerhard, for instance, spoke of the writers 
of Senpture as ‘amanuenses of God,’ ‘hands of 
Christ,’ ‘scribes and notaries of the Holy Spirit’; 
and the Formula Consemtts Edvetica (16*75) laid it 
down as the doctrine of the Reformed Church that 
‘ the very vowel points and accents of the Hebrew 
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Bible were divinely inspired.’ In modern times 
there have been three protagonists of the doctrine 
of verbal inspiration. Dean Burgon expressed his 
opinion in the famous dictum, ‘Every chapter, every 
veise, every clause, what say I, every syllable of the 
Bible was divinely inspired.’ Dr Charles Hodge 
stoutly contended that ‘inspiration extended to all 
the contents of the several books, whether religious, 
scientific, or historical.’ Dr Alfred Cave revived the 
trance theory, and said, ‘ Undoubtedly the state of 
trance in which the body is quieted and the soul 
aroused by Divine Inspiration plays a large part in 
the life of the Old Testament prophets. ’ Slowly but 
surely, however, the theory of plenary inspiration has 
been undermined by the advance of Biblical criticism. 
The discovery of the many discrepancies in the re- 
’Cords {&g. the hundreds of trifling divergencies in the 
synoptic narrative) is very difficult to reconcile with 
the belief in infallible inspiration. Our knowledge 
of the way in which many of the historical books 
( e.g. the Pentateuch and the Synoptic Gospels) were 
■compiled, out of sources, is in flat contradiction to 
the assumption involved in the doctrine of plenary 
inspiration. The conflict between the statements 
of the Bible and the findings of modern science is 
extremely difficult to reconcile with any such hypo- 
thesis ; added to which, there is the fact that the 
Bible itself never makes any such claim for itself 
since it is now certain that the A.V. rendering^ of 
2 Tim. iii. 16— All scripture is given by inspiration 
■of God ’—is a mistranslation. Moreover, it is now 
generally recognised that there are degrees of in- 
spiration within the Bible itself, as Luther main- 
tained, since some of the books are of much higher 
■spiritual value than others; and Paul himself on 
some occasions ( especially in 1 Cor. vii. 10, 12, 40 ) 
•draws a clear distinction between advice which he 
gives on the authority of Christ and advice which 
is based upon his own judgment. 

But while the theory of plenary inspiration is 
now generally abandoned, it does not follow at 
all that there is no inspiration in the Bible. The 

g reatness of the Bible cannot be explained on the 
ypothesis that it was the unaided work of the 
human mind. We are still driven back upon the 
fundamental principle which is stated in 2 Peter 
i. 21, ‘ Men spake as they were moved by^ the Holy 
Spirit ; * and Job xxxii. 8, * There is a spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them 
understanding.’ But it is not easy to state with 
precision what exactly is implied in inspiration. 
One of the best modern stcatements on the subject 
is to be found in the definition given by Dr Driver : 
‘ However difficult it may be to define Inspiration 
or to determine the mystery of its operation, those 
who use the term may be supposed to mean by it 
an influence which gave to those who received it 
a unique spiritual insight enabling them thereby 
without superseding or suppressing the human 
faculties, but rather using them as its instruments, 
to declare in different degrees and in accordance 
with the needs and circumstances of particular 
ages the mind and purpose of God.’ It will be 
observed from this definition that (1) inspiration 
gives enlightenment or spiritual insight ; (2) it works 
through the ordinary human faculties by enhancing 
their natural powers; (3) it operates in different 
degrees in different individuals ; (4) the gift which 
dt bestows is always related to the needs and circum- 
•stances of the age ; (5) its final end and goal is to 
reveal the mind and purpose of God. 

Another interesting definition with a wider sweep 
to it is given by Lord Balfour: ‘Inspiration is 
that seen from the Divine side which we call dis- 
covery when seen from the human side. It is not 
inaccurate to say that eveiy addition to knowledge, 
whether in the individual or in the community, 
whether scientific, ethical or theological, is due to 


a co-operation between the human soul which as- 
similates and the Divine soul which inspires. . , , 
Inspiration is limited to no age, no country, and no 
time. . . . Are we to deny any measure of inspiration 
to the ethico-religious teaching of the great Oriental 
Reformers ? Hardly, unless we are prepared to admit 
that men gather grapes from thorns and figs from 
thistles.’ 

If we take the wider view of inspiration suggested 
by Lord Balfour, the question at once arises, "Why 
do we claim unique inspiration for the Bible ? Why 
do \ve regard the Bible as more inspired than the 
Vedas, or the Analects of Confucius, or the Zend- 
Avesta ? The answer may be given in the words of 
Robertson Smith : ‘ If I am asked why I receive the 
Scripture as the Word of God, and as the only perfect 
nile of life and faith, I answer with all the fathers 
of the Protestant Church, Because the Bible is the 
only record of the redeeming love of God, because 
in the Bible alone I find God drawing near to man 
in Christ Jesus, and declaring to us in Him His 
will for our salvation. And this record I know to 
be true by the witness of His Spirit in my heart, 
whereby lam assured that none other but God Him- 
self is able to speak such words to my soul.” ’ In 
I other terms, it is the character of the contents^ of 
I the book that determines the degree of inspiration 
j that lies behind it. It is the uniqueness of the 
revelation contained in the Bible that justifies us 
in claiming a unique inspiration for its writeis. 
The measure of the difference between the revelation 
of God in the Bible and the revelation found in other 
sacred writings is the measure of the superioiity of 
the inspiration in the Christian Scriptures. 

See article by Gore in Luz Mundi (1890); Sanday’s 
Bampton Lecture on Inspiration (1894) ; B. P. Horton, 
Inspiration (1888) and Revelation; Bannerman, Inspira- 
tion ; A. S. Peake, The BiUe (1913), pp. 378-407. For the 
older view see books by Cave, Hodge, and Dean Burgon. 
For modem statements see also Bruce, The Kingdom of 
Qod (1888) ; Fairbairn, Christ in Modem Theology ( 1893). 

IllSterblirg 9 a town of East Prussia, on the 
river Angerap, 55 miles E. of Kfinigsberg, liad its 
origin in a castle of the Teutonic knights, built in 
the 14th century. It has important manufactures 
—agricultural machinery, hemp, cement, iron, beer, 
&c. Pop. 38,000. 

Instinct, the constitutional basis of the so- 
called instinctive activities which occupy an area — 
on the inclined plane of animal behaviour — between 
reflex activities -on the one hand and intelligent 
behaviour on the other, (a) Beginning at the foot, 
there are in all animals numerous effective activities 
which go on ‘ of themselves ’ — the automatic internal 
activities. (6) Then there are actions like sneez- 
ing, skin-twitching, eye-shutting, where an effective 
action follows an external stimulus, yet without 
conscious control (as we know) and without the 
higher nerve-centres (as experiment groves), (c) 
When numerous actions of this relatively simple 
sort are co-ordinated we have a compound reflex, 
such as chewing the cud. 

(A) Beginning again at the top end, we recognise 
the ratiorml activities of the higher reaches of 
human conduct, which involve conceptual inference. 

(B) Below this high level we have many cases where 
the behaviour of fche man or the animal shows effec- 
tive adjustment to novel conditionsj involving a 
perceptual inference, and we call this intelligent. 

(C) But behaviour which originally required intelli- 
gent control may become habitual. Lloyd Morgan 
says : ‘ A habit is a more or less definite mode of 
procedure or kind of behaviour which has been 
acquired by the individual, and has become, so to 
speak, stereotyped through repetition.’ Our point 
now is this, that instinctive activities occupy the 
area between compound reflex actions and habitual 
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intelligent actions, and yet are (juite different from 

are not concerned here with the 
general questions suggested by such descriptions of 
instinct as refer it to ' immediate impressions from 
the First Mover or from the divine energy acting in 
the creature,’ nor is it necessary to discuss those 
which make the term include all the adaptive 
actions of animals in sharp contrast to .the intelli- 
gence of man. Some others, however, are more* 
to the point- Thus, Hartmann defines instinct as 
‘ action taken in pursuance of an end, without con- 
scious perception of what the end is.’ Spencer calls 
instinct ‘a kind of organised memory;’ Samuel 
Butler says ‘instinct is inherited memory;’ J. J. 
Murphy describes it as ‘the sum of inherited habits.’ 
According to Eimer, ‘instinct is inherited capa- 
bility, and especially inherited habit; or more 
exactly, instinct is the inherited power of acting 
habitually and without deliberation in a purposeful, 
intelligent fashion, under the influence of internal 
stimuli, with or without others from without.’ Ac- 
cording to Romanes, ‘instinct* is reflex action into 
which there is imported the element of consciousness. 
The term is therefore a generic one, comprising all 
those faculties of mind which are concerned in 
conscious and adaptive action, antecedent to indi- 
vidual experience, without necessary knowledge of 
the relation between means employed and ends 
attained, but similarly performed under similar 
and frequently recurring circumstances by all the 
individuals of the same species.’ 

Since a definition should aim at formulating the 
facts and avoiding speculative interpretation, and 
since it implies an unproved hypothesis to define 
instinct as ‘inherited habit,’ we pass to the more 
scientific, because more strictly descriptive, defi- 
nition given by Professor Lloyd Morgan in his 
authoritative work JIabti and Instinct (1896). 
From the biological point of view instincts are 
congenital, adaptive, and co-ordinated activities 
of relative complexity, and involving the behaviour 
of the organism as a whole. They are not character- 
istic of individuals as such, but are similarly per- 
formed by all like members of the same more or less 
restricted group, under circumstances which are 
either of freg^uent recurrence or are vitally essential 
to the continuance of the race. While they are, 
broadly speaking, constant in character, they are 
subject to variation analogous to that fpund in. 
organic structure. . They are often periodic in 
development and serial in character. They are 
to be distinguished from habits which owe their 
definiteness to individual acquisition and the repe- 
tition of individual performance. 

Examples . — ^Instinctive actions are usually perfect 
from the first and independent of individual experi- 
ence. Thus, the butterfly makes the remarkable 
transition from caterpillar to adult habits without 
hesitation or failure ; the bee riflies flowers on its 
first flight ; and the chick in the first few hours 
of its open-air life makes successful darts at flies. 
In other cases, however, practice appears to help, 
as in the nest-building activities of birds. Nor 
are instincts always sufficiently perfect, for ants 
store beads instead of grains, and mistake cow- 
wheat seeds for their own cocoons ; flower- visiting 
insects also patronise bright-coloured wall-paper; 
and the lemmings in their instinct for going nglit 
ahead w^ swim straight out to sea. Marvellous 
are the instincts exhibited by social animals such 
as ants and beavers, by insects which provide elabo- 
wr young which they never survive to 
behold, and in the nesting and migration of our 
common ^ birds. Less pleasant, in fact almost 
devilish in^ ingenuity, is the instinct of the Sphex 
wasps, which provide fresh meat for their future 
larvee by storing spiders, insects, and caterpillars 


which they have stung in their chief nerve-centres^ 
with the result that the victims are not killed out- 
right, but only paralysed. 

Origin of Instincts. — There are several theories as 
to the origin of instinctive activities. (1 ) They may 
represent the gradual co-ordination and refinement 
of reflex actions, unintelligent to start with. (2) 
They may arise from habits, which were originally 
controlled and intelligent, becoming by repetition 
and inheritance automatic. A habit is an indi- 
vidually acquired routine of behaviour, which by 
frequent repetition ceases to require attention or 
control. (3) They may he self-expressions of the 
organism on a line of their own, neither of the. 
nature of compound reflex actions nor of the nature 
of ‘lapsed intelligence,’ but sni genesis, advancing 
by germinal variations and winnowed by nature 
selection. It goes without saying that instinctive 
activities often have a spice of intelligence mixed 
up with them, and that they are capable of improve- 
ment by practice. 

See Ant, Beaver, Bee, Bird, Cuckoo, Elephant, &c. 
for illustrations; also BRAIN, Evolution, Heredity. 
For full illustrations, see especially G. J. Romanes, Animal 
Intelligence (Inter. Sc. Series, 1882); Couch’s Illustra- 
tions of Instinct; Lauder Lindsay’s Mind in Animals; 
Biichner’s Aus dem Qeisteslehen der Thieve (trans.), &c. 
For theory of instinct, see especially Romanes, Mental 
Evolution in Animals, with a posthumous essay on 
Instinct by Barwin (1883); compare Barwin’s Origin 
of Species; Wallace’s Natural Selection; Spencer’s Prin- 
ciples of Psychology and Principles of Biolofjy ; G. H. 
Lewes, Problems of Life and Mind; S. Butler, Life and 
Sdbit; J. J. Murphy, Eabit and Intelligence; Carpen- 
ter, Maudsley, Bastian, Wundt, and others on Mental 
Physiology; E. Von Hartmann, Las Unbexmsstc vom 
Standpunkte der Physiologic; Preyer, Lie Seele des 
Kindes (1882); Hobhouse, Mind m Evolution (1902); 
Prof. Marshall, Instinct and Lcason (189D); Lloyd 
Morgan, JBabit and Instinct (1806), and other works 
(1892-1924); H. E. Eiegler, Lev Begriff des Instinkics 
cinst undjeM (1910) ; Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution 
(1910). 

InstitutCf The, in Englislj law, is the mode of 
citation or reference to Chief- justice Coke’s great 
work on English law, the name for the first part of 
which is Coke u^ipon Littleton Coke). — Institutes 

is the name given to the elements of Roman or 
civil law. See Law, Justinian. 

Institute of France# See Academy- 
Instrumentation is the art of using, in com- 
position, the various instruments and combinations 
of the Orchestra (q.v.). 

Insulin, an extract first obtained by Dr F. G. 
Banting from ‘islets’ of cells in the pancreas of 
animals, and used successfully in sotne cases of 
Diabetes (q.v.). A dog whose pancreas is excised 
becomes diabetic. The secretion of the islets en- 
ables the body to make use of sugar in the blood. 
See Glands. 

Insurance is a contract under which one party, 
called the Insurer, or Assurer, agrees, in considera- 
tion of a sum pf money called the Premium, to pay 
a larger sum of money to another party, called the 
Insured, or Assured, on the happening of a desig- 
nated contingency, through which the Assured would 
otherwise suffer a loss. Insurance has sometimes 
been said to be akin to gambling, but it is really 
the converse. The gambler seeks excitement and 
gain by^ the .artificial manufacture of hazardous 
speculations. The prudent man resorts to insur- 
ance in order to secure peace of mind and immunity 
from the loss which might arise from contingencies 
beyond his control. The gambler creates or exag- 
gerates risks ; tlie insurance office equalises them. 

The origin of insurance is lost in antiquity. At 
a very early period merchants insur^ their vessels 
and goods against the perils of the seas# and prob- 
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a.bly marine imuranep was the first description to 
come into existence. From insuring ships and 
merchandise, the step was not a long one to insure 
for the voyage the life of the captain, on whom so 
much depended ; and we therefore soon find traces 
of such contracts, the insurance frequently provid- 
ing for the sum assured to be paid, not only in the 
event of the death of the captain, but also in the 
•event of his capture by pirates, or by the king’s 
enemies. Moreover, tne merchant in those early 
days frequently accompanied the vessel in which 
his goods were shipped. Possibly he had obtained 
the goods on credit, on condition of paying double 
their cost should he return safely, and the creditor 
would thereupon insure the life of the merchant for 
that pait/icular voyage. assurance proving in 

this connection very convenient, it gradually was 
resorted to in other business transactions, and 
ultimately came to be sought as a means of family 
provision. 

Owing to certain scandals which arose in the 
middle of the 18th century, by reason of unre- 
stricted gambling, legislation was passed in 1774 
regulating insurances upon lives and prohibiting 
all such insurances, except in cases where the 
persons insuring have an interest in the life or 
death of the persons insured ; the passing of this 
act marked an important landmark in the history 
of insurance. 

The first evidence of fire insurance is to be 
found in connection with the Anglo-Saxon guilds, 
although probably it also was a development of 
marine insurance. The reader will find full in- 
formation on the .historical aspect o^the subject in 
the various articles in Waif ora’s 
:pcedla, and in an essay on the ‘History of Life 
Assurance in the United' Kingdom,’ by the same 
author, in the Jcmtnal of the Institute of AcUtaries 
(vols. XXV. and xxvi.). 

Life Insurance,— The earliest life annuity bond 
which has been preserved was issued ^ the town 
of Toiirnai, southern provinces of Holland, in 
November 1228. It was granted by the provosts, 
jurors, aldermen, electora, mayor, and the entire 
•commune of Tournai, and provided that, in defaxilt 
of payment of the annuity^ they were to be ex- 
communicated by the bishop. ( For a French trans- 
lation of this bond see the book mentioned lower 
down of the Dutch General Society for Life Assur- 
ances and Annuities.) The earliest life-assurance 
policy of which particulars have come down to us 
was made on ISfch June 1583 at the ‘Office of In- 
surance, within the Royal Exchange,’ in London. 
Full details of this policy have been preserved, 
because it gave rise to the first authentic disputed 
claim. The policy was for £383, 6s. 8d., to be paid 
to Richard Martin in the event of William Gybbons 
•dying within twelve months, and the policy was 
underwritten by thirteen different persons,' who 
guaranteed sums of from £25 to £50 each. The 
premium was at the rate of £8 per cent. William 
'Gybbons died on 28th May 1584, and the under- 
writers refused to pay because he had survived 
^elve months of twenty-eight days each. The 
'Commissioners appointed to determine such cases 
held that the twelve months mentioned in the 
policy meant one full year, and they ordered the 
underwriters, to pay. These appealed to the Court 
•of Admiralty, which then had jurisdiction in such 
cases, and where in 1587 two judges upheld the 
decision of* the Commissioners, so that eventually 
the underwriters had to pay. ■ ( For a full report of 
this case, taken from records in tlie British Museunr, 
see the Journal of the Institute jof Actuaries^ voh 
xvi. p. 419.) 

In the 17th century many annuity societies were 
established, but on unsound principles, and they 
4id not survive. .' The assurance company known* 


as the ‘ Hand-in-Hancl ’ was started in 1696 under the 
name of the ‘Amicable,’ and in 1698 changed its 
name to the ‘ Hand-in- Hand ’ ; but it undertook 
only fire insurance until 1836, when it entered also 
on life assurance. It was a purely mutual office, 
and proved highly successful, trausacting a large 
I and profitable business in both branches until 1905, 

I when it amalgamated with the Commercial Union 
Assurance Company. The earliest known life- 
assurance company was established in 1699, and 
called the ‘ Society of Assurance for Widows and 
Orphans.’ This was what now would be called 
an assessment company. It did not guarantee a 
definite sum assured, in consideration of a fixed 
periodical premium, but by its constitution it was 
to consist, when full, of 2000 members, who were 
I to contribute 5s. eacli towards every death which 
I occurred among the members; this contribution 
^ being designed to raise £500 on the death of each 
I member, contingent on all members paying up. 
The next life-assurance institution started was the 
famous Amicable (a different company from the 
! Amicable already mentioned). It was founded in 

1705, and chartered by Queen Anne on 25th July 

1706. Walford, in his History of Life Assurance, 
states that the plan of working was this : The 
number of members was to be 2000. Amongst the 
representatives of those who died in the first year 
one -sixth of the total contributions was to be 
divided ; in the second year, if the full number of 
members was enrolled, £4000 ; in the third year, 
£6000; in the fourth, £8000; in the fifth and 
subsequent years, £10,000, with a proportionate 
reduction if the full number of members was not 

I enrolled. The full contribution from the complete 
roll of members would be £12,000 per annum, and 
the surplus was to be accumulated. The Amicable 
I lasted as an independent institution until 1866, 
when it was transferred to the Norwich Union Life 
Insurance Society, and its policies were finally 
merged in those of the Norwich Union on 30th 
June 1886. Various other life offices of the assess- 
ment order were started about the same time, but 
all except the Amicable disappeared on the burst- 
ing of the South Sea Bubble in 1720. On 29th 
April 1721 the London Assurance Corporation and 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation, both 
of which had been chartered on 22d June 1720 
for marine insurance, received additional powers, 
under which they were authorised to transact life 
and fire business. Tliese twins both remain strong 
corporations at the present day, and are therefore 
the oldest surviving insurance offices in the world. 
The first life policy of the London Assurance 
Corporation was issued on 7th June 1721. The 
only other life office which we shall mention here is 
the Equitable, established in 1762, and prosperous 
still. Its history for now a century and a half 
has been the history of life assurance in England. 
Its affairs have been conducted by men eminent 
in the assurance profession, and to its cautiously 
directed enterprise in early days we are in great 
part indebted for the scientific soundness of the 
foundation on which the business of life assurance 
stands. Since the passing of the Life Assurance 
Companies Act in 1^0, and still more so in virtue 
of the Assurance Companies Act, 1909, it has been 
possible to trace minutely the history; and to 
analyse the business, of every life company. O wing 
to amalgamations they are diminishing in number. 
At the time the Act of 1870 was passed there were 
about 130 in active operation, a number reduced to 
about 80 in 1925, and of these several write veiy 
little life business, their main activities being in 
other classes . of business. Since the passing of 
the Act of 1870 a deposit of £20,000 must he made 
with the Court of Chanceiy before a company 
commence life: business, the deposit being , made 
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permanent, and also compulsory on all existing 
companies, hy the Act of 1909, and this has dis- 
courao’ed the formation of new offices. Bat although 
the number of companies has diminished, the volume 
of business has much increased. According to the 
returns of British ordinary life companies lodged 
with the Board of Trade in 1923, the premium 
income of the companies was £48,900,000, besides 
£2,600,000 received as consideration for annuities, 
and the interest on investments (less income-tax) 
amounted to £20,600,000, the accumulated life and 
annuity funds totalling £480,000,000. The Act of 
1909 enables us to discriminate between business 
within the United Kingdom and business else- 
where. Of the above-mentioned premium income 
of the British companies, £45,600,000^ was derived 
from policies within the United Kingdom, and 
the remainder from other policies. Also companies 
established outside the United Kingdom received 
£2,300,000 in premiums from British policy-holders, 
so that the total premium income due to policies 
within the United Kingdom was £47,900,000. 

The elementary principles of life assurance are 
very simple. At first the rates of premium were 
fixed in a purely arbitrary manner, the result of 
guesswork, and no difference appears to have been 
made in respect of persons of different ages. But 
as experience was gathered it came to be seen that 
history repeats itself with great precision ; that 
out of a given number of persons alive it can be 
approximately foretold from the results of the past 
how many will die within a given time ; and it 
was further seen that the rate of mortality has a 
tendency to increase with the age of the lives 
observed — that is to say, for instance, that out of 
a thousand persons alive aged thirty fewer will 
die in a year than out of a thousand persons a^ed 
sixty. The first result of this advance in scientific 
knowledge was that a limit of age was fixed 
beyond which applicants were not admitted into 
the assurance offices, the Amicable refusing all 
aged forty-five and over ; and a little later on the 
Equitable was started upon the still more scientific 
principle of charging rates varying according to 
age. This company departed from ' the existing 
practice of limiting the msurance to a single year 
of life andoffered contracts covering the whole of life 
subject to level annual premiums, which were fixed 
at the outset, being paid throughout life ; thus a 
person aged thirty might insure his life for £100 
payable ou his death occurring within one year for 
a single premium of £2, 4s. 6d., or alternatively for 
the same sum payable whenever he should die, in 
return for a premium of £3, 12s. 8d. payable 
annually throughout life. Early investigators 
tried to embody the results of experience in tabular 
form, and so produced forerunners of what are now 
known as mortality tables. These show, out of a 
given number born, how many complete each year 
of age, and by means of a properly constructed 
mortality table the rates of premium wMch should 
be charged for the assurance of lives can readily 
be calculated. John Graunt, F.B.S., a tradesman 
of Birchin Lane in the City of London, and captain 
in the City Train-bands, in' the third edition (pub- 
lished in 1665 ) of his work National and Political 
Observations^ gave a table showing how many, out 
of one hundred quick conceptions, are alive after 
six years, sixteen years, and so on decennially, until 
seventy-six years, and that none complete eighty 
years. This is the earliest mortality table on record ; 
and, although for only every tenth year of age after 
a^e six, it is in modern form, and was used by 
Graunt in his investigations into vital statistic^ 
About the time of Graunt, in the second half of 
the 17th century, several eminent men in Holland 
mterested themselves in the subject, and Christian 
Huygens, the author of the first treatise ever 


written on Probability, with Jiis brother Lodewijk„ 
applied Graunt’s table to the solution of problems 
in life contingencies. On 22d May 1671 Johannes 
Hudde, burgomaster of Amsterdam, and a great 
mathematician, wrote to Christian Huygens that 
he was making calculations regarding the cost of 
annuities, basing them upon the registers of 
nominees in Amsterdam for annuities granted by 
the States-general in the years 1550-1560. There 
were 149,5 such nominees, and on 18th August 
1671 Hudde sent to Huygens a schedule giving 
the age of each life at the time of ’ nomination^ 
and the number of annual payments made before 
the annuity ceased by death. That schedule is 
to be found in the library of the university of 
Leyden, along with many other important papers of 
Huygens. From these statistics Hudde must have 
constructed a mortality table, because he calcU' 
lated the values of annuities ; but that mortality 
table does not seem to have been preserved, and 
we have no records of the methods of construction. 
Johan de Witt, Grand-pensionary of Holland, also 
in these early days applied scientific principles ta 
calculations connected with annuities, which are 
analogous to those connected with assurances, his. 
report on this matter having been distributed to the 
members of the States-general on 30th July 1674. 
His statistics were derived from the records of 
States-general annuity nominees of The Hague, 
and were of greater extent and a year or two 
later in date than those of Hudde, biit they have 
not come down to us. We have, however, his. 
mortality table, which, starting from age three, 
shows how iqany die in each half-year of age, 
until all have disappeared by age eighty. It is 
worthy of mention tnat the tables of Hudde and 
De Witt give almost identical annuity values. 

The above very brief mention of the work done 
in Holland in the 17th century in connection with 
life annuities and assurance has been derived 
from a i*eniarkable volume prepared by the 
executive of the Dutch General Society for Life 
Assurances and Annuities, of Damrak 74, Amster- 
dam. This book was printed in Dutch and in 
French in 1898. It was issued by the society 
practically for private circulation only, but copies 
are to be found in the libraries of the Institute of 
Actuaries, London, and the Faculty of Actuaries, 
Edinburgh, and, no doubt, elsewhere. Tlie Dutch 
and French titles of the volume are not identical, 
but in English they may be rendered ^ Materials 
to assist in the Compilation of the History of 
Life Assurances and Annuities in Holland. Col- 
lected and published by the Executive of the 
Dutch General Society for Life Assurances and 
Annuities.’ The book consists of an edited 
selection of the weekly bulletins issued to the 
agents of the society. The first mortality table 
derived from general statistics was based upon 
observations in the city of Breslau, and was pre- 
pared by E. Halley, Astronomer-royal of England, 
and published in the Philosophical Transactimis 
for January and March 1693. The first tables 
of premiums used by the Equitable Society were 
prepared from the mortality of the year 1741 by 
James Dodson, author of the Mathematical Iteposi- 
tory, who was associated with Thomas Simpson, 
the^ well-known mathematician, in founding the 
society. Later on the Equitable adopted tables 
derived from the London mils of mortality, and 
later on still that knowm as the Northampton 
table, constructed by Dr Price from the statistics 
of the parish of All Saints, Northampton, during 
forty-six years from 1735 to 1780. These earliest 
mortality tables, derived from general statistics, 
were prepared from a record of the deaths alone ; 
but it was subsequently discovert that this 
method gave erroneous results, and had a tendency 
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very much to exaggerate the rates of mortality. 
This method of compilation is only accurate if the 
population is in a stationary condition, and Dr 
Price, who was apparently aware of this fact, 
assumed that the population of Northampton was 
approximately stationary since the number of 
burials slightly exceeded the number of christen- 
ings ; but in drawing this deduction he overlooked 
the large number of Baptists in the town whose 
records were only included in the returns of burials, 
and very substantial errors were introduced into 
his table. The correct method is to compare the 
numbers dying in successive age intervals with the 
population living in the same intervals, and this 
plan was followed by Dr Price in constructing bis 
Swedish tables towards the close of the 18th century. 
On this principle also Joshua Milne, actuary of the 
Sun Life Office, constxmcted the famous Carlisle 
table, based upon the population of the parishes 
of St Mary and St Guthbert, Carlisle, in 1780 
and 1787, and the number of deaths that took 
place in each interval of ages in the same two 
parishes during nine years, beginning with 1779 and 
ending with 1787. The Carlisle table, which was 
publi^ed in 1815, formed for many years the basis 
on which were calculated the premiums and the 
reserves of a great many of the leading insurance 
companies. The records of the Equitable Society 
furnished materials for the construction of mortality 
tables from the experience of assured lives, and 
Griffith Davies, F.R.S., actuary to the Guardian 
Assurance Company, compiled the Equitable assur- 
ance table (1825) from data he derived from the 
annual addresses of the actuary of that office. 
Later on a committee of actuaries collected the 
experience of seventeen insurance companies, and 
the results were issued iu 184:3. The Institute 
of Actuaries collected the experience of twenty 
British companies, and gave it to the world in the 
volume of Mortality Ea^erience in 1869 ; and the 
Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries 
in Scotland co-operated in taking out the mortality 
experience of assured lives and of annuity nominees, 
respectively, of sixty British companies for assur- 
ances and of forty-two companies for annuities, 
and, with the name of the British Offices Tables, 
published the results, with monetary tables, in a 
series of volumes, the first of which was issued in 
1899. A further investigation into the mortality of 
annuitants relates to the experience of forty-nine 
British offices (and five others in respect of their 
British business only) during the period 1900- 
20; it was found that the vitality of annuitants 
had improved to a very marked extent since the 
previous investigation (1863-93) was made. In 
view of this, the new table, recommended by the 
compilers for future purchases of annuities, was 
based on the assumption that mortality rates in the 
future will continue to fall, and lower rates than 
those which obtained in 1900-20 are taken (The 
Mortality of Annuitants, 1900-1920, by W. P. 
Elderton and H, J. P. OaMey, published on behalf 
of the Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of 
Actuaries, 1924 ). The same feature was observed 
in the case of annuities issued by the National 
Debt Commissioners, and here, too, the mortality 
of the past generation was considered too heavy to 
be safely assumed for future transactions (Mortality 
Experience of Government Life Annuitants, 1900- 
1920 ; Report by the Government Actuary and the 
Actuary to the National Debt Commissioners, 
published, by H.M. Stationery Office). The need 
for fresh investigations at short intervals was clearly 
indicated, and the Institute of Actuaries and Faculty 
of Actuaries accordingly decided to make a con- 
tinuous tabulation of the data of British offices in 
resect of both assured lives and annuitants in order 
to oe able to test the experience periodically. 


Owing to^ the disturbance due to the war no 
investigation into the mortality of assured lives 
had been considered practicable, and the next 
investigation covers the period commencing in 
1924. Many individual companies have also 
taken out their mortality experience, and tables 
have been prepared from the experience of 
foreign companies by American and continental 
actuaries. 

In the calculations of a life office the probabilities 
of life are conibined with the interest of money. 
To take the simplest possible example : According 
to the Institute of Actuaries* mortality table, out 
of 1000 children aged ten, 956 will attain the age 
of twenty-one. Now, assuming that exactly 4 per 
cent.^ compound interest can be realised, the sum 
required to be invested at once in order to provide 
£100 at the end of eleven years is £64, 19s. 2d. If 
it he arranged that each of the 1000 children aged 
ten shall receive an endowment of £100 on coming 
of age, it is clear that 956 such endowments win 
ultimately become payable, and the amount now 
required to provide them is £62,100, 3s. 4d. In 
respect of each of the 1000 children, therefore, a 
sum of £62, 2s. must be ^aid down if he is to 
receive £100 on reaching his majority. This sum 
is called the present value of, or the single 
premium for, the endowment. An annuity consists 
of a series of endowments, the first payable at the 
end of one year, the second at the end of two 
years, and so on ; and its present value, or the 
sum required to purchase it, is found by calpulating 
the value of each of these endowments and adding 
the whole together. Similarly, if a sum of money 
is to be paid on the death of an individual, a cal- 
culation is made for the single premium to cover 
the risk of death in the first year; so also for 
the second year, for the third year, &c., to the 
utmost possible duration of human life; and 
the results are added together in order to find the 
single premium for an assuiance on his life. For 
the annual premium an equation is made between 
the value of an annuity on the life and an assur- 
ance on the same life ; and thus the annuity — ^in 
this case called the annual premium— equivalent to 
the single premium is ascertained. In order that 
such calculations may he made easily and simply 
various monetary tables are in the first place 
prepared, and the calculations, which would other- 
wise he so laborious as to be almost prohibitive, 
are thereby rendered very brief and easy. On 
principles similar to those adopted in such simple 
cases as are above indicated actuaries are able to 
solve many complicated problems. For instance, 
it is easy to ascertain what should be the premium 
for an assurance payable in the event of one person 
of a given age dying before another person of a 
different age ; or many lives may be introduced 
with various orders of survivorship. The simpler 
questions of this nature may be solved directly 
from the mortality table and the subsidiary tables 
which are usually prepared from it ; but when very 
complicated questions arise other processes must 
be resorted to. By the appropriate application of 
formulas of approximate summation; involving the 
use of the differential calculus or the calculus of 
finite differences, close accuracy in the solution 
of complicated questions can be secured. Many of 
these formulas, which, doubtless, are now familiar 
to mathematicians, were designed by actuaries for 
the solution of their own problems. 

It has already been remarked that the rate of 
mortality increases with the a^e. The usual 
custom of insurance companies is, however, to 
charge a uniform premium throughout life, and it 
naturally follows that this premium must be in 
excess of that required for the mere assurance in the 
earlier years when the mortality is comparatively 
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light, so that that excess may be accumulated 
at interest, and become available in the later 
years of the policy when the rate of mortality is 
heavier, and when the uniform premium charged 
is no longer sufficient for the risk. In this respect 
life assurance differs from fire insurance. With 
fire insurance a reserve is required only for the un- 
expired portion of the time for which the premium 
has been paid, and to provide against fluctuations 
and contingencies. In life assurance a reserve is 
also re< 3 [uired for these objects ; but, in addition, a 
reserve is necessary, as above pointed out, on accouiit 
of the increasing rate of mortality. Hence it 
follows that life companies transacting business by 
uniform premiums must accumulate large funds, 
which are not profit, but are absolutely necessary 
in order to meet prospective liabilities. This is 
clearly shown when a company, as sometimes 
happens, closes its door to new business, and deter- 
mines simply to continue its existence in order to 
run off current contracts. Por^ a time the funds 
will increase, but presently it will happen that the 
claims will absorb the whole of the premium and 
interest income. A little later on the claims will 
be in excess of such income, and the investments 
will have to be drawn upon, until when the last 
policy falls in the funds will be completely ex- 
hausted. In the early days of the Equitable Society, 
when it was uncertain what would really be re- 
quired to cover the risk, much larger premiums 
than ultimately proved to be necessary were 
charged; and as there were no shareholders, the 
large surpluses which accumulated were distributed 
among the policy-holders. This system became so 
popular that when ofcher companies were started at 
a later date, although the rates of mortality were 
much more accurately understood, an additional 
premium, over and above that required for the risk 
and for expenses, was deliberately charged, so as to 
provide a fund out of which bonuses might be paid 
to the policy-holders. It is now the universal 
custom of life offices to have a participating class 
of policy-holders, among whom the periodical sur- 
pluses are distributed. There are many ways in 
which these so-called profits are divided. Some 
companies make it a feature to return the surplus 
in cash, or as a reduction of the premium. Others 
treat the share of surplus belonging to the individual 
policy-holder as a single premium to provide an 
assurance on his life, in this connection called , a 
revemionary bonus ; so that instead of paying away 
at once the money to the policy-holders, the sums 
assured under the policies are increased. Other 
companies combine these various methods, and give 
policy-holders their choice. With some companies 
the reveraionary bonuses are large in the early days 
of a policy, and gradually diminish as time goes 
on. Others give comparatively small reversionary 
bonuses at the outset, these increasing with the 
lapse of time; and others again give practically 
uniform reversionary bonuses throughout the dura- 
tion of the policy, the premiums in each case being 
appropriate to the schemes adopted. The systems 
being essentially so different, it is difficult to com- 
pare one company with another, and the intending 
policy-holder should judge for himself which system 
would best suit his own circumstances, and act 
^ordingly. 

Bown to comparatively recent, years practically 
the only policy issued by companies was the whole 
me msmance subject to annual premiums. Towards 
the end of the 19th century, however, a new form 
£ introduced, securing the payment 

assured (with or without bonuses) on 
a^inment of a specified age or at earlier death, 
thus combining an endowment with a temporaiy 
insurance. These policies, known as * endowment 
assurances,’ have grown rapidly in popularity, and 


now form the greater part of the business on the 
books of insurance companies. 

Tlie war threw very heavy burdens on insurance 
companies ; and it is a great tribute to the metlmda 
by which their business had been built up, and to 
the stringency of their reserves, that they were 
enabled to pass through their trials without serious 
and lasting impairment. In the first place, very 
heavy losses were caused by premature claims 
among the younger policy-holders who died on 
active service. In the case of the majority of 
existing policies the contracts had been issued free 
of restrictions, and no extra premiums could be 
charged ; in others, where this was not the case, 
the companies generously assisted their policy- 
holders by waiving their rights to an extra premium, 
or by charging one of nominal amount. In regard 
to new policies, however, substantial additional 
premiums had to be imposed, and the scale of these 
grew steadily during the war as the intensity of the 
fighting increased, until the issue of new policies 
to men of military age practically ceased. In the 
second place, tlie depreciation of stock exchange 
securities which had already set in before 1914, and 
which continued throughout the war, necessitated 
the drastic writing down of the assetvS of all insur- 
ance companies. Thirdly, for some years the greatly 
increased burden of income-tax more than counter- 
balanced the more favourable rates earned on new 
investments, and the net rate of interest earned on 
the total funds was little, if anything, in excess of 
that earned hitherto. After the armistice there 
was a great revival in business owing to the in- 
adequacy of existing policies in view of the decreased 
purcliasing power of the sovereign, and also to the 
large demand among men of military age who had 
been forced to postpone taking out policies until 
after demobilisation. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that nearly all the offices had to suspend, or 
materially reduce, their distribution of bonuses 
during the war; and it should be recorded with 
satisfaction that as company after company took 
the prudent course of passing its bonus, public 
opinion was in complete accord with the drastic 
action taken, and it may be said that the confidence 
of the general public in the stability of the system 
was fully indicated in the rapid expansion of 
business following the armistice. Later the values 
of securities tended to increase, and with the light 
rates of mortality and the somewhat snialler calls 
in respect of income-tax, offices were able to resume 
the distribution of bonuses; in some instances, 
indeed, the appreciation of securities enabled some 
compensation to be given to the older policies in 
rei^ect of the bonuses lost during the war. 

The Institute of Actuaries, founded in 1848, was- 
incorporated by royal charter in 1864. Its journal, 
regularly published since 1860, contains a vast 
number of most important and useful original 
contributions on the theory and practice of life assur- 
ance. All the leading British actuaries havecon- 
. tributed, and almost every discoveiy of importance 
in actuarial science has first been published in its 
pages. By monthly meetings, at which papers are 
read and discussed, the Institute has also done 
much to promote the investigation and to dissemi- 
nate the knowledge of life contingencies. In early 
days it initiated a system of examinations, and 
gave diplomas to students who satisfactorily passed 
them, so that the directors of insurance companies 
could know who were the men qualified for posts 
that might become vacant. Later on lectureships 
were added- to train the students, and under the 
auspices of the Institute a text-book in two parts 
was published, dealing respectively with interest 
and annuities certain, and with life contingencies; 
the second of these remained the standard guide for 
students in all countries (it was published both in 
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English and in French ) for upwards of quarter of 
a century. Recently revision was found desirable, 
mainly owing to the better mathematical equipment 
of actuarial students, and a new text- book on the 
subject of life contingencies was published in 1922. 
At the same time a new text-book on Calciihis 
and Prohahility was issued, experience having 
shown that the ordinai'y mathematical treatises 
were not altogether suitaWe for the use of actuarial 
students, and the need for a book written with the 
special requirements of the actuary in view had 
become evident. The Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland does in that country what is done in 
England by the Institute of Actuaries, and co- 
operates with the Institute in actuai-ial research. 
It publishes regularly its valuable transactions, 
as do also several colonial and foreign actuarial 
societies. 

The Life Assurance Companies Acts, 1870-72, 
were passed owing to the disastrous failure of two 
great companies, the Albert and the European. 
These acts were repealed in 1909, and the Assur- 
ance Companies Act, 1909, substituted, which brought 
within its scope not only life assurance companies, 
but also fire, accident, employers* liability, and 
bond investment companies. Under these acts all 
insurance companies have been required to j*egister 
their accounts in specified form ; and by the Acts 
of 1870 and 1909 life companies, and by the Act of 
1909 also accident, employers’ liability, and bond 
investment companies, must at periodical intervals 
give very full details relating to their actuarial 
valuations. The view taken by the British legisla- 
ture lias been that it is well to allow the companies 
to be managed by their own responsible omeials, 
and that the government should not actively 
interfere, but that for the protection of the public 
full information should be available. The acts also 
have proved of great benefit by providing for the 
reconstruction instead of liquidation of iSe insur- ; 
ance companies. A third great advantage of the 
acts has been that reckless amalgamations have 
been rendered impossible. Now such full details 
of everything that is done in connection with an 
amalgamation must be published, that anything 
like extravagance or unjustifiable expenditure is 
almost impossible. The Board of Trade publish 
annually a return of the accounts and valuation 
statements which have to be deposited pursuant 
to the Act of 1909 ; the information relating to each 
company’s life business is given in considerable de- 
tail, that relating to other masses of business in sum- 
mary form ; comparative figures aggregated from 
the returns of all companies for the year of review and 
>each of the nine years preceding that of the return 
are also tabulated. Up-to-date information is also 
available from the annual supplements prepared 
by certain insurance and financial peiiodicals, 
that of the Statist is published inr June of each 
year, and ^ves provisional figures— which do not 
usually differ appreciably from the complete figures 
subsequently published by the Board of Trade — 
relating to the business of the preceding year. 

Indu^Hal Insurance is the name given where life 
policies are of small amount, and secured by weekly, 
•or at most monthly, premiums. The premiums vary 
from Jd. to 3d. or 6d. a week, and it is usual, instead 
of the premium being adjusted to the age, to adjust 
the sum ^suredj so that, while at all ages the 
remium is the same, the amount of the policy 
ecreases with the age of the life at entry. An 
enonnous industrial business is transacted in Great 
Britain, partly by insurance companies and partly 
by Collecting Ftiendly Societies (q.v.). The in- 
dustrial companies of the United Kingdom had in 
1922 a total premium income of d631,600,000, and 
received in interest £4,800,000. Arising out of 
certain criticisms of the i^stem mainly directed, to 


the high proportion of premiums which were ab- 
sorbed in expenses of management, a Departmental 
Committee was appointed in 1919, and the Indus- 
trial Assurance Act, passed in 1923, gave effect in 
the main to their recommendations. With few 
exceptions, the companies concerned were found to 
be in a satisfactory condition, but there were others 
which had not been run on sound lines, and the 
act laid down certain requirements designed to 
secure substantial improvement within a limited 
period- Subsequent returns indicate that hy re- 
vised methods of administration many of the 
companies concerned have been able materially 
to reduce their expenses, and to strengthen theiV 
reserves accordingly. 

Fire Insurance, Marine Insurance. — Tlie contract 
of fire insurance is a contract purely of indemnity 
— i.e. the assured may not make a profit out of a 
fire, but is merely indemnified against loss sustained. 
Therefore it is not the cost of the goods at the 
time of purchase that is taken account of in settle- 
ment of a loss, but their value at the time of the 
fire. For instance, if a merchant have stored 
cotton for which he gave £1000, and if a fire occur 
when his stock would realise only £800 if placed 
upon the market, then £800 is the limit of the 
amount he can recover, although he may Imve 
been holding the cotton for an advance in prices. 
Again, if a householder have a claim upon a 
company, lie can only recover in respect of the 
value of his furniture and effects, after allowing 
for the depreciation due to wear and tear — i.e. 
by the contract of insurance he is entitled only 
to be placed in the position which he occupied 
immediately before the fire, and not in one better. 
In this important respect fire insurance differs 
from life assurance, because in the case of a life 
policy, the amount of the interest of the assured 
is fixed at the time the policy is issued, and he 
may on the death of the life assured recover that 
full amount, although at the time of the death his 
interest may possibly have altogether ceased. The 
contract of fire insurance differs also in important 
respects from the marine insurance contract. In 
the latter, if goods are assured for less than their 
value, the policy-holder carries the risk himself for 
the amount uninsured. For instance, if a merchant 
have goods on a vessel to the value of £1000, and 
if he insure for £600, and if damage to the goods 
occur to the amount of £600, he can recover only 
£260, he being his own insurer for the difference 
between the value of the goods and the amount of 
the policy (for fuller information on Marine In- 
surance, see Aveeage). In the case of the fire- 
insurance contract, however, the whole £500 could 
in such event be recovered from the company, 
unless in the exceptional case of an average clause 
having been inserted in the policy. By the average 
clause the insured is made his own insurer for 
whatever amount is not covered by fire policies, 
and it is sometimes inserted in policies covering 
large trade risks, and also in those covering goods 
stored in scattered warehouses. By the usual 
wording of fire policies, the company has the right 
to refuse a renewal premium, anu here again there 
is a marked difference from a life policy, which is 
renewable at the option of the assured, but not of 
the assurer. A fire policy is not assignable without 
the consent of the oflSce, Avbich it is usual to give 
by the way of indorsement. Thus, if a merchant 
whose goods are covered by insurance sell the 
goods, the protection of the fire policy is not there- 
by transferred, but the purchaser must make his 
own aiTangements. Thus, in the common occur- 
rence' of the pprclxase pf a house, although the house 
may have been covered by a^olicy in the name 
of the vendor, tjie purchaser cannot reqover under 
it without ah indorsement haying l^en pl^^d 
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upon it transferring the insurance from the vendor 
to himself. The contract of fire insui;ance is 
personal hetweeii the insured and the office, and 
tlie insured can tlierefore recover only the amount 
of his own personal loss. Thus, for instance, 
unless so stated in the contract, the goods of a 
servant are not covered by the fire policy in the 
name of the master ; and goods in^ the hands of 
an agent are not covered by a policy in the agent’s 
name. As the wording of tire policies is very 
strictly construed by the courts of law, and as the 
offices for their own protection are often compelled 
to take their stand on the literal contract, though 
they seek to meet liberally every lonct-fide claim, 
the policy-holder should be careful to see that bis 
policy is in accordance with his wishes. 

Prior to 1869 a special tax was imposed on fire- 
insurance companies, and the returns they were 
called upon to make furnished an accurate record 
of the amount of fire-insurance business transacted 
in the country. In 1869, howevei*, the tax was 
repealed, and a stamp of one penny only on each 
pcuicy was substitutea. The result is that, except 
in the metropolis, where for the metropolitan fire- 
brigade, under act of parliament, a rate is paid 
by the companies in proportion to the amounts 
assured, it is impossible to say what is the total 
business of the country. 

Fire offices may be distinguished broadly as 
tariff and non-tariff*. The tariff are those which 
belong to the Fire Offices’ Committee, an associa- 
tion formed for mutual protection, and, by the 
regulation of rates, to obviate destructive com- 
petition. The non-tariff offices are those which 
profess to estimate each risk on its merits, with- 
out fixing a minimum ; but most frequently those 
offices which try this plan find it unsatisfactory, 
and subsequently join the tariff. Great Britain is 
eminently the country of successful fire offices, and 
several of the British companies are larger than 
any established in any other part of the world. 
Many of the British offices transact an enormous 
foreign business. 

Accident Insurance generally provides for a sum 
payable in the event of death by accident, or for 
compensation, either by way of a lump sum or of 
a weekly allowance, in the event of injury or dis- 
ablement from accident, or, often, from certain 
^ecitied diseases. Since the passing of the various 
Employers’ Liability Acts and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts, notably that of 1906, the insurance 
of employers against the liability imposed on them 
for accidents to their workmen has grown enor- 
mously. By an amending act passed in 1923 the 
scales of compensation were increased, and an 
interesting innovation, so far as Great Britain is 
concerned, is the provision for additional compensa- 
tion where the deceased workman left dependent 
children. Since the passing of the act an agree- 
ment, on the lines recommended by a Departmental 
Committee which examined the subject in 1920, 
has been arrived at between the government and 
the companies transacting workmen’s compensation 
insurance, under which the premiums charged are 
to be such that the ‘loss ratio’ is to be not less 
than 60 per cent, of the premiums in each of the 
years 1924, 1925, and 1926; thereafter the ratio 
may be increased to 62^ per cent. Another depart- 
ment which has grown to large proportions is the 
insurance of motorists, not only against accidents 
to themselves, but their liability for injuring other 
persons. A new form of accident risk which has 
now to be covered is that of aviation. This class 
of business is at present in its infancy, and there 
are few reliable statistics as to the rate of accidents 
in civilian flying oi^ which to base premiums. A 
few insurance companies are prepared to issue 
policies combining life insurance with accident or 


disability insurance, allowing in some coii tracts 
for the waiver of the premiums during serious and 
prolouged incapacity, and in others periodical pay- 
ments or the earlier maturity of the policy on a. 
permanent breakdown in health occurring. These 
forms of contract are better known on the other 
side of the Atlantic. A few of the very miscel- 
laneous directions into which accident and casualty 
insurance, &c., has spread are burglary and lar- 
ceny, profits and income, performance of contracts, 
chemists and druggists (against risks connected 
with the dispensing of drugs), growing crops 
(against hailstorms), school epidemics, public-house 
licenses, debentures and other securities, plate-glass, 
risks from steam-pipes and boilers, trustees and 
executors. 

Fidelity Guarantee Insurance ^ to secure em- 
ployers against fraud on the part of servants, was. 
attempted in 1720, but the first special office, the 
Guarantee Society, was established in 1842. Since 
then this form of protection has been very widely 
sought. 

In the United States of America the^ first life 
insurance society was established in Philadelphia, 
in 1769, and two others, in Philadelphia and New 
Jersey, were established before the close of the 
18th century. More followed early in the 19tlL 
century, but it was not till between 1840 and 
1850 that the movement began which has re- 
sulted in the enormous business now transacted. 
American insurance law differs in very many 
respects from that of Great Britain. The prin- 
ciples have been adopted of strict state supervision, 
and of a standard of solvency. In each of the 
states there is an officer charged with the duty of 
examining into the affairs of insurance companies, 
of making valuations, and of reporting the results, 
of his investigations ; and if the assets, which are 
carefully supervised, and must be invested in 
securities authorised by law, are not sufficient toi 
meet the liabilities as legally estimated, the com- 
pany is compelled to close its doors to new busi- 
ness. As each state of the Union legislates on 
insurance matters quite independently of all the 
others, considerable confusion has been produced. 
In different states different standards of^solvency 
are set up, and it might quite well happen that in 
one state a company might be adjudged bankrupt, 
while in another tlie commissioner might on tlie* 
same day give his certificate that it was in a posi- 
tion to meet all its engagements. Practically, 
however, these anomalies, beyond putting the 
companies to a great deal of trouble, do not cause 
mucn inconvenience, and the various states are 
gradually assimilating their regulations. Because 
of irregularities which took place in the manage- 
ment of some of the companies an inquiry was held 
by the State of New York, with the result that, 
what are called the Armstrong laws were passed in 
1906. These have since been repealed, and a new 
act was substituted in 1909. One principal feature 
of the American system of transacting business 
was the Tontine (q.v.) system, which grew to 
gigantic proportions until prohibited by the Arm- 
strong laws of 1906. In England, in almost all 
cases, the surpluses are distributed among the 
policy-holders by way of immediate bonuses, but 
in America the great majority of policies were 
issued on the condition that profits were to accrue 
only if the life survived and if the policy were kept 
in force for the stipulated period. The effect of 
this condition is that when profits do vest, they are 
of course larger than if the policy-holders had re- 
ceived immediate bonuses. In former times not 
only were the profits placed in a Tontine, but the 
policiejs thems^ves were subject to a similar ar- 
rangement ; ‘so that unless the renewal premiums 
were punctually paid, the policies would lapse, and 
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all premiums paid would be forfeited, and the 
assured would derive no benefit from them. 

In the British Dominions life assurance has also 
developed in a marvellous manner ; and, consider- 
ing the relative populations, Great Biitain is left 
far behind. The Australasian colonies in particular 
are pre-eminent for the success of their insurance 
offices, the Australian Mutual Provident Society 
of Sydney being the largest, and giving as large 
bonuses as any company in the world ; this result 
being due in part to good management, but princi- 
pally to the high rate of interest, coupled with a 
low rate of income-tax, which invested funds yield 
at the Antipodes, and to the low rate of mortality 
prevailing. In Canada, besides Canadian com- 
panies, there are British and United States com- 
panies doing a large life insurance business. The 
Canadian insurance laws follow the model of 
those of the United States, but are not quite so 
restrictive. 

While in Australasia insurance laws differ in 
various respects from those of the United King- 
dom, yet they are still further removed from the 
regulations of the United States of America. 
There is no standard of solvency, and no govern- 
ment supervision in the ordinary sense of the word; 
but companies have to make returns somewhat on 
the British system, so that the public may have 
full information. In France, Germany, and Aus- 
tria there are also large insurance companies, and 
very stringent and restrictive laws. 

Government Insurance. — From an early period the 
Britislx government has been accustomed to grant 
annuities on lives, the transactions being carried 
out by the National Debt Commissioners as a 
means of debt redemption. The annuity business 
having been very large and very successful, it was 
naturally thouglit tliat an insurance business pro- 
viding for sums payable at death might with equal 
propriety be undertaken, and consequently, through 
the medium of the post-office, a life-assurance office 
was started on the 17th April 1865, but the results 
have been small, and have not answered expecta- 
tions. Probably the reason for this comparative 
failure of the British life-assurance department is 
that no efforts are made to develop the business, 
and no commission is paid to agent. 

New Zealand has also initiated' a system of 

f overnment insurance which commenced in 1874, 
ut there the practice of private companies lias 
been followed, and with eminent success. The 
New Zealand government also transacts insurance 
business in the accident and fire branches. 

In Italy life assurance business has been since 
1912 a government monopoly, and private com- 
panies are no longer permitted to engage in it; 
and, although their business has been thus de- 
stroyed, the companies did not receive any com- 
pensation. 

Social Insurance. — Germany was tlie first countiy 
to adopt compulsory schemes of social insurance, and 
that on a large scale. The first bill was passed in 
1883, and provided for the compulsoiy insurance of 
workmen against sickness. In 1884 a further act 
was passed providing compulsory insurance against 
accidents; and in 1889 a third bill became law 
under which the working classes on disablement 
froni illness or accident, or on attaining old age, 
receive a pension. The scheme has been amended 
and extended from time to time and passed through 
a^ critical time during the wav, but it is not prac- 
ticable here within the space available to go into 
details. Other countries have followed, more or 
less closely, the lead of Germany ; a useful sum- 
mary of the various schemes will be found in 
Working Men’s Insurance in Europe, by Lee K. 
Frankel and Miles M. Dawson. 

Conipulsoiy insurance against sickness com- 


menced in the United Kingdom in July 1912, the 
National Insurance Act having been passed in the 
preceding December after prolonged discussion and 
considerable amendment during its passage to the 
statute book. Several amending acts have since 
been passed ; these have been consolidated with 
the principal act by the National Health Insurance 
Act, 1924, all the earlier acts including the Act of 
1911 being repealed thereby. The amending acts, 
did not, however, alter the main structure of the 
scheme ; the Act of 1913 removed certain difficulties 
which came to light soon after the scheme came 
into operation ; the Act of 1918, which followed 
the exhaustive examination in 1916, by the Depart- 
mental Committee on Approved Society Finance 
and Administration under the chairmanship of 
Sir Gerald Ryan, Bt., made better financial pro- 
vision for women’s insurance — the contiibution 
under the principal act having proved to be in- 
sufficient, set up new protective arrangements 
designed mainly to assist approved societies which 
are subject to unfavourable sickness experience,, 
and swept away a number of administrative com- 
1 plications which had been found to interfere with 
the smooth working of the scheme ; the Act of 
1920 increased the rates of benefits and of con* 
tributions, those originally presented having become 
too small owing to the diminished purchasing power 
of the sovereign. 

The scheme includes every employed person, male 
or female, aged between sixteen and seventy, whose, 
remuneration, unless engaged in manual labour, 
does not exceed £250 (formerly £160) per annum ; 
but for manual labourers no limit of income ia 
fixed. The benefits receivable by insured persons 
are (a) Medical Benefit, being medical treatment 
including medicines ; ( 6) Sickness Benefit, being a 
weekly payment of ISs. for a man, 12s. for a 
woman, commencing on the fourth day of in- 
capacity and running for not more than twenty- 
six weeks, followed by Disablement Benefit at the 
rate of 7s, 6d. a week for the remainder of illness ; 
both sickness and disablement benefits cease at 
age seventy 'svhen ordinarily a pension under the 
Old Age Pensions Act commences; (c) Maternity 
Benefit of 40s., payable on the confinement of the 
wife of an insured person, or on the confinement 
of an insured woman (whether married or single). 
At the commencement of the scheme a Sanatorium 
Benefit, securing treatment in sanatoria or else- 
where in cases of tuberculosis, formed part of the 
scheme, but this service was afterwards (1921) 
transferred to^ the local authorities. Medical 
benefit is administered by insurance committees con- 
stituted for every county and county borough who 
are in control of the panel of medical practitioners 
in their area ; on this panel any practising doctor 
may enter subject to the conditions of service laid 
down. Differing from the systems operating on 
the Continent the administration of sickness, dis- 
ablement, and maternity benefits has not been 
entrusted to a central^ government department or 
to municipal authorities, but is in the hands of 
‘approved societies* — that is, friendly societies 
whether existing before the commencement of the 
scheme or formed subsequently for the purpose. 
An insured person has comj)lete freedom of choice 
as to the society he wishes to join as a member ; 
there are many types of society, friendly societies 
which also provide private insurance apart from 
the benefits under the National Health Insurance 
scheme (some of these are local in operation, others 
cover the whole country by means of branches or 
agencies), trade unions, employers* provident funds, 
and approved societies run under the segis of the 
great industrial assurance companies and collecting 
societies. Each society is a separate financial unit, 
and any surplus which is found to be disposable 
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on an actuarial valuation of its assets^ and lia- 
bilities which is made at quin<juerinial intervals, 
enures to the benefit of the members of the society 
concerned for distribution in the shape of addi- 
tional benefits. The central control of the ap- 
proved societies and insurance committees and 
responsibility for the general working of the 
scheme was originally vested in four bodies of 
commissioners — one for each part of the United 
Kingdom— set up for the purpose with a joint 
committee, under the chairmanship of a member 
of the government, to co-ordinate the several 
bodies ; in 1919 these bodies were superseded by 
the Minister of Health in the case of England 
and Wales, and by the Scottish Board of Health 
in the case of Scotland, and in March 1922 the 
Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland assumed 
responsibility for the scheme in that country ; since 
April 1922 the Irish Free State has continued the 
scheme of insurance practically unchanged, hut 
there is now ’ no direct link between the two 


Tlie contributions, except in a few special cases, 
are lOd. a week for men, and 9d. a week for women ; 
in Northern Ireland where medical benefit is not 
provided, the rate is 2d. less. In addition the 
exche(juer defrays two-ninths of the expenditure 
ojf societies, &c., on benefits, and societies accord- 
ingly are responsible for seven-ninths only of the 
benefits out of their own funds. Of the above 
contributions the employer pays fid. a week, and the 
insured person, fid. if a man, 4d. if a woman ; it is 
incumbent, however, on the employer to pay both 
his own and his employee’s contribution in the 
first instance, but he may deduct the employee’s 
portion from the wages at the time these are paid. 
The contributions are paid by means of special 
stamps, on sale at post- offices, and affixed to con- 
tribution cards, which are surrendered to the 
approved societies concerned at the end of each 
half-year. 

At the end of 1918 the first valuations of approved 
societies were made, and the results disclosed were 
very satisfactory ; with almost negligible exceptions 
surpluses were found amounting to over £17,000,000 
(or over £1 per member). Of these £9,000,000 
were distributed in the form of additional benefits ; 
no less than 88 per cent, of the insured population 
were entitled to these bonuses. National Health 
Insurance, embracing some lOi millions of working 
men and millions of working women, has thus 
become a definite feature of the social system of the 
country, and has reached a position of great 
financial strength; doubtless further changes will 
be found necessary from time to time to meet new 
conditions, and a royal commission was set up in 
1924 with wide terms of reference to examine the 
working of the scheme and to consider whether 
any changes or extensions are desirable. 

In 1912 a limited system of unemployment insur- 
ance was instituted for certain trades, which may 
be summarised briefly as building, construction 
of railways, docks, &c., shipbuilding, mechanical 
enmneering, iron-founding, construction of vehicles 
and saw-milling. During the wair munition workers 
were brought in, and in 1920 the scope of the scheme 
was widely extended, and, with the exception of 

S ersons engaged in agriculture and in private 
omestic service^ practically all persons insured 
under the health scheme are now included,* the 
aggre^te number of insured persons being about 
12 millions. The scheme is administered centrally 
by the Ministry of Labour, and is entirely sepiirate 
from N^ttional Health Insurance ; this has led to 
considerable 'criticism in many quarters on the 
plea that there is needless duplication of machinery. 
Owing to "the distobance in trade since 4hb war 
the strain oh the unemployment fund has beeii' very 


heavy, and various amendments in the rates and 
conditions of benefit, and in the rates of contribu- 
tions have been called for. Until more stable con- 
ditions obtain, the scheme cannot be put upon, a 
permanent basis. 

Superannuation Funds . — The advantages of in- 
surance have of r'ecent years been appreciated in 
connection with the provision of pensions for the 
superannuated officers and servants of local autho- 
rities, railway companies, and other large em- 
ployers. Unless proper piovision is made for the 
liabilities assumed, the burdens may ultimately 
become very oppressive; in the early years of a 
scheme the pension commitments are generally 
almost negligible, but as years go on they giow 
steadily, until eventually they often amount to as 
much as a quarter or a tbird^ of the salary roll. * If, 
however, an adequate premium is set aside during 
the' years of service, a substantial reserve can be 
accumulated, sufficient to provide the benefits which 
accrue on retirement. The schemes in operation 
are very varied, and it will suffice to give in outline 
the provisions of the Local Government and other 
Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922, which can be 
adopted by any local authority in Great Britain. 
A contribution of 10 per cent, of salary is payable 
in respect of all officers, one-half of which is de- 
ductea from the pay of the officer, and the balance 
is provided by the authority. These contributions 
are invested during service, and together with 
accumulated interest form the fund out of {'vdiich 
pensions are payable. If an officer breaks down in 
health after not less than ten years’ service, he is 
awarded a pension of one-sixtieth of the average 
salary earned in the preceding five years for eacli 
year of service. On attainment of age sixty-five or 
on the completion of forty years’ service out not 
earlier than age sixty, he may retire irrespective of 
the state of his health on a pension of one-sixtieth 
of the average salary (calculated as above) for each 
year of service, subject to a maximum of -S^ths. 
In the event of an officer dying before retirement, 
his contributions are returned with interest. 

In the case of the smaller employer the number 
of employees is often insufficient to permit of the 
successful working of a scheme on lines similar to 
those indicated above ; and in these circumstances 
it is appropriate for the employer to reinsure his 
liabilities for pensions with an insurance office, 
many of which are prepared to issue deferred 
annuity contracts in return for appropriate annual 
premiums payable so long as the person remains in 
the service of the firm. 


Intaglio (Ital., * cutting in ’), a term in art, the 
opposite of relief, means the representation of a 
subject by hollowing it out in a gem or other 
substance, so that an impression taken from the 
engraving presents the atppearance of a bas-relief. 
See Gem. 

Integral Calculus. See Calculus. 

Intellect. See Psychology. 

Intemperance. See Alcoholism, Delirium 
Tremens, Inebriates, Intoxication ; also Tem- 
perance. 

Intendant9 the name given in France before 
the Eevolution to the overseer of a province. TJ nder 
the complete system of centralisation established by 
Eichelieu these intendants became the mere organs 
of the royal minister. The National Assembly, in 
1789, established in each department an elective 
administration. Napoleon virtually restored the 
intendants, hut exchanged the hated name for that 
of Trefects (q.v.). Intendant is Hie name of the 
person in chai ge of an estate, and there are intmd- 
ants militaires, intendants de la marmey &c. 

Inter 'calary ( Lat. intercaUmSy * for insei-tion ’ ), 
an epithet applied to those months or days which 
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were occasionally inserted in the calendar to make 
it correspond with the solar year. See Calendar. 

Intercomiuuilili^f Letters of, an ancient 
writ issued by the Scottish Privy-council warning 
persons not to harbour rebels. 

Interdict^ an ecclesiastical censure or penalty 
in the Roman Catholic Church, consisting in the 
withdrawal of the administration of certain sacra^ 
ments, of the celebration of public worship, and of 
the solemn burial-service. Interdicts are of three 
kinds — locals which affect a particular place, and 
thus comprehend all, without distinction, who 
reside therein ; personal^ which only affect a person 
or persons, and which reach this person or pemons, 
ana these alone, no matter where found; and 
mixed, which affect both a place and its inhabitants, 
so that the latter would be bound by the interdict 
even outside of its purely local limits. The principle 
on which this ecclesiastical penalty is founded may 
be traced in the early discipline of public penance, 
by which penitents were for a time debarred from 
tne sacraments, and from the privilege of presence 
at the celebration of the eucharist ; but it was only 
in the medieval period that, owing to circumstances 
elsewhere explained (see Excommunication), it 
came into use as an ordinary church censure in the 
then frequent conflicts of the ecclesiastical and civil 
power. It was designed to awaken the national 
conscience to the nature of the crime, by including 
all alike in the penalty with which it was visited. 
Remarkable interdicts were those laid upon Eng- 
land (for the murder of Becket) in 1171, and on 
Scotland in 1180 by Pope Alexander III. ; on Poland 
by Gregory VIL, on occasion of the murder of 
Stanislaus at the altar ; by Innocent III. on France, 
under Philippe Auguste, in 1200 ; and on England I 
under John in 1208. The description of England 
under the last-named interdict, as detailed by some of 
the contemporary chroniclers, presents a strangely 
striking picture of the condition of the public mmd, 
which it is difficult with our modem ideas fully 
to realise or to understand. It would be a great 
Intake, however, to suppose that during the con- 
^nuance of an interdict the people were entwely 
destitute of spiritual assistance. The interdict 
mamly regarded the solemnities of public worship ; 
it was permitted to admmister baptism, confirma- 
tion, and the eucharist in all cases of urgency ; 
to confess and absolve all who were not person- 
ally the guilty participators in the crime which 
the mterdict was meant to punish; to celebrate 
marriage, but without the solemnities ; and to 
confer orders in cases of necessity. And under the 
popes Gregory IX., Innocent III. and IV., and 
Boniface III. still further mitigations of its rigour 
were introduced, one of which was the removal of 
the interdict and restoration of public worship 
on certam great festivals, especially Christmas, 
Easto, Pentecost, Assumption, and All Souls. 
Ihe Council of Basel enacted very stringent rules 
as to the use of this penalty, and in later times the 
general interdict has been entii-ely disused, although 
'occasionally, in very special circumstances, and to 
mark the horror of the church for some enormous 
cnme, instances are still recorded in which a 
particular place or church has been visited with 
the penalty of a local interdict. 

Interdict) in Scots law, is an order issued by 
the court to stop or prohibit a person from doing 
a specified illegal or wrongful act. The party 
for ih must have both title and interest to 
object to the act complained of— i.e, he must be 
more than a mere stranger. The principles on 
which it is granted in Scotland are substantially 
the same as those in which the parallel Writ of 
Injection (q.v.) is granted by the English court. 

— For Interaietion^ see Facility. 


Interest is the consideration paid for the use 
of money. The interest of £100 for one year 
is called the rate per cent.; the money lent, 
the principal ; and the sum of any principal and 
its interest, the amount. The current or market 
fate of interest varies from a variety of causes, 
the chief of which are the relation existing 
between the accumulation of money and the 
demands of borrowers, the prevailing rate of profits 
on trade, and the security and duration of the loan.. 
In Great Britain the price of the public funds 
indicates the interest obtainable for a permanent 
loan with no risk of loss, while the ® bank rate ’ — 
Le. the minimum rate at which the Bank of 
England will discount bills— represents the interest 
for temporary loans with less undoubted security. 
In the former case, as with fixed annuities, the 
nominal rate of interest never varies ;, but the real 
return to the investor depends on the price he has 
to pay for the capital. Thus, if the price of 2f per 
cent, consols be 91§, the actual return will be 3 per 
cent. 

Interest is computed on either of two principles. 
Simple Interest is charged on the principal alone 
for any length of time. The computation of simple 
interest is easy, resolving itself into a mere ques- 
tion of proportion : thus, having given the interest 
I on £100 for 1 year, to find the interest on any other 
I sum for any period. Various ingenious devices are 
I made use of to save labour in these calculations, 
especially by bankers, and are given in most hand- 
books. Compound Interest is the charge made 
where — the interest not being paid when due — ^it is 
added to the principal, forming the amount upon 
which the subsequent year*s interest is computed. 
The rules for most readily making computations by 
compound interest can only be efmetiv^y expressed 
algebraically, and, using i to represent the interest 
of £1 for one year, and n the number of years, we 
annex a few of the elementary formulas for £1, 
from which the result for any sum is obtained by 
simple multiplication. 

(1) Amount of M for a gwen time at compound 
interest. — ^At the end of the first year the principal 
(£1) with its interest (^) will become 1 + i. At 
the end of the second year the amount will be 
(1 + ^ (1 -f i), or more simply (1 + i)^, and, 

f enerally, the amount of £1 in n yea/rs is (1 + 
Ixample ; To find the amount of £6 in 20 years at 
5 per cent, interest. Here i is *05 and 'n is 20, 
whence the required amount is 6 x 1*05^®= (by 
logarithms) 6 x 2*65 = £15, 18s. 

(2) Present value of £1 due n years Aewce.— Since 


£1 becomes 1 -f z in one year, by proportion 


1 


otherwise written (1 + i)-^ or v, will become £1 in 
the same time, and hence the present value of £1 
due n years hence is ( 1 -f 4 )"" (or v"). 

At 5 per cent, simple interest a sum of money 
doubles itself in 20 years, while at compound 
interest 'vvith the same rate it takes less than 15 
years. In 100 years £1 at 5 per cent, simple 
interest becomes £6 ; at 5 per cent, compound 
interest it becomes £131, 10s., or thereby. 


(3) Annuities Amount of an 

Annuity of £1 in n years. — At the end of the n 
years the last year’s annuity will be due, and there- 
fore worth £1 ; the second-last will be worth one 
year’s interest in addition, or 1 - 1 - i; the third 
(reckoning backwards), (l-i-i)^; and so on to 
the first year’s annuity, which will amount to 
(1 + The amount required is therefore the 
sum of the geometrical series 1 + (1 + ^) + (1 + 

+ + (1 -I- «)«-! / or, 

, ' i 

(4) Present Value of an Annwity. — This is easily 
found from (3), as the result there found must. 
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evidently be the present value, improved at 
compound interest— ie. multiplied by (1 + *>. 

, . 1 - (1 + *■)-* 1 - •»» 
Hence the present value is ^ ; or, — t — . 


Tables for the four classes of values above described, 
based on various rates of interest, are given in 
most works on annuities and other handbooks ; and 
various useful resiilts, besides those immediately- 
intended, can readily be deduced from them.— The 
calculation of Life Annuities is complicated by the 
element of the probability of life, and is treated 
under ANNUITY. 

Interest, in Law. — ^The charging of interest 
was formerly looked upon with great disfavour, 
and was either forbidden or restricted by the 
Usury Laws (q.v.), which were not finally repealed 
till 1839. In English law there is no obligation 
imposed on the debtor to pay any interest what- 
ever, though the sum has been long due and often 
demanded. The creditor can always sue for his 
debt, which is his proper remedy, but he derives no 
benefit from giving time to his debtor. Therefore, 
if interest is to be paid, this must be, as a general 
rule, by virtue of express agreement.^ A tacit 
agreement, however, would be presumed and given 
effect to where it could be proved to be a custom 
between the parties, or the usage of a particular 
trade to allow interest. Thus, by the usage of 
merchants, it has always been usual, when an 
action has been brought to recover the amount of 
a bill of exchange or promissory-note, for the jury 
to add interest fi*om the time it was due. In the 
case of money due upon an award by an arbitrator 
interest is due from the day when the award was 
made. Where money is due on a bond also interest 
is added from the day it ought to have been paid ; 
and if a surety has to pay money for his principal 
he can recover it back with interest. In all other 


eases, if there was no express agreement about 
interest, none could be claimed. By 3 and 4 
Will.^ IV. chap. 42, sec.^ 28, a jury may now 
add interest at the ordinary rate on all debts 
or sums certain, which are made payable under 
some written instrument at a certain time; and 
even if not due under a written instrument, 
then if a written demand has been made, ex- 
pressly giving notice that interest will be charged 
irom and after the date of the demand if not 
paid then, interest will also be due. But even 
in these last cases it is discretionary in the jury to 
give the interest, and therefore it is not claimable 
a matter of course. As regards compound 
interest, it is a fortiori not claimable in any case, 
except where it has been expressly stipulated for, 
or where there is in some particular trade a definite 
custom to pay interest, and such custom must 
always be proved. The courts generally name 
4 per cent, when interest is decreed for, but some- 
times 5 per cent. ; and where funds have been 
misapplied the Court of Chancery charges com- 
pound interest at 5 per cent. Pawnbrokers are 
allowed to charge interest not exceeding a fixed 
sum. See Pawnbroking. 


In Scotland the law has always been much more 
liberal in allowing interest to be claimed on out- 
standing debts, for there the converse principle was 
acted on, that on nearly all debts whatever mteresi 
was claimable either hy statute or by common 
law. Thus, interest is due on |bills of exchange, 
on the amount contained in a homing or charge te 
pay, on sums paid by cautioners, on the price oi 
lands sold, on money advanced at request, on the 
price of goods sold if the usual time of credit has 
expired, and generally on all debts when payment 
IS due and has been demanded. In certain cases 
pnncipal and interest to a fixed date are accumu- 
j on which interest runs: 

and the House of Lords, on appeal, may give 


decree for compound interest. The courts charge 
penal interest at the rate of 20 per cent, against 
factors and trustees who illegally retain trust 
funds in their own hands. Under the Money- 
lenders Act (1900) the court may relieve debtors 
from payment of an excessive rate of interest, not- 
withstanding any bargain. 

Interference^ in Physical Science, is a term 
which refers to a very general class of phenomena 
depending on the co-existence at one place of two 
different sets of waves, undulations, or vibrations. 
Its essential character is well illustrated hy the 
mingling of two sets of ripples produced in any 
way (such as by the dropping in of stones) on the 
otherwise smooth surface of a sheet of water. 
Where crest meets crest, and trough meets trough, 
there the resultant disturbance is increased; but 
where crest meets trough, and trough meets crest, 
the disturbance will he diminished, and even anni- 
hilated should the mingling ripples be equal to 
begin with. In such a case we can observe the 
interference of individual waves. Now, wherever we 
have wave-motion, in the wide dynamic sense of the 
term, there we may have interference-phenomena 
showing themselves. But if, as in the case of the 
propagation of sound, light, and electrical waves, 
the undulations are too small, or of a character too 
peculiar to he individually observed or felt by any 
of onr senses, we cannot hope to have evidence 
of interference-phenomena unless there is a steady 
succession of two trains of waves reproducing the 
same phenomenon at the same place for an indefinite 
time. Thus, two different rays of light will not in 
general produce evident interference-phenomena. 
It is only when they have been hrou^it from the 
same original source, and made to pursue slightly 
different paths, that the optical effects of interfer- 
ence are possible. As a simple illustration, take 
Grimaldi’s experiment as modified by Dr Thomas 
Young (1804), to whom we owe the discovery of 
the principle of interference and its application to 
optical phenomena. A ray of light, which for 
simplicity we shall regard as homogeneous — that is, 
of one wave-length and colour— is introduced into a 
darkened chamber through two minute apertures 
very close together. The two similar divergent 
rays of light so produced will interfere, and the 
result, as shown on a screen placed a short distance 
in front of the apertures, will be a series of bright 
bands separated by dark spaces. The central 
bright hand, every point of which is equidistant 
from the apertures, is produced by the super- 
position of two rays, crest falling with crest, and 
trough with trough. The next bright band on 
either side is the locus of al^oints whose distances 
from the two apertures differ hy a wave-length of 
, light, so that still crest falls with crest, and trough 
with trough. But at the points that lie in the 
centre of the intermediate dark space the two rays 
meet so that crest falls with trough, and trough 
with crest, and thus produce darkness instead of 
brightness. The general law is that darkness is 
produced when the portions of the two interfering ^ 
rays that coexist at one point were in the original 
single ray distant from each other by an odd 
number of half wave-lengths ; and that brightness 
is produced when this distance is an even multiple 
of a half wave-length. Theoretically an indefinite 
number of interference bands should be visible; 
but practically this is not so. The chief reason for 
the gradual fading of the further bands is the diffi- 
culty of obtaining sufficiently pure homogeneous 
light. ^ If the light is ordinary sunlight it will he 
found impossible to get really dark spaces, since in 
this case the component rays, being of different 
wave-lengths, cannot interfere in tjoe same way. 
Thus, if the red rays interfere so as to annihilate 
each other, the blue rays will not do so, but may 
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on the contrary interfere to intensify each other. 
Hence arise the coloured bands always to be seen 
when interference-phenomena are produced with 
non-homogeneous light. Amongst other optical 
illustrations of the principle of interference we 
may mention the coronoe round the sun and moon 
when they are seen through a fleecy cloud, the 
spurious bows that fringe the primary rainbow, the 
colours of soap films and thin plates generally, the 
colours of mother-of-pearl and diffraction gratings 
(see Spectrum), Newton’s rings, and, as a simple 
■experiment, the appearance of a candle or lamp 
flame when looked at through a fine cambric hand- 
kerchief. The phenomenon of spring and neap 
tides (see Tides) is another case of interference ; so 
also are shadows, both light-shadows and sound- 
shadows, Moreover, Hertz of Carlsruhe showed 
how to obtain and measure the interference of 
'electro-magnetic waves. See MAGNETISM. 
Interglacial Beds* See Pleistocene. 

Interim, in the history of the Reformation, the 
name given to certain edicts of the German emperor 
for the regulation of religious and. ecclesiastical 
matters * in the meantime ’ (Lat. interim) ^ till they 
could be decided by a general council. The chief 
are the Ratishon Interim (at the diet held at 
Ratisbon in 1541) ; the Augshitrg Interim (diet of 
i548)rand the Leipzig Interim (another diet of 
1548). See Charles V. 

Interlaken (‘between the lakes’), a village 
of Switzerland, in the beautiful valley of the Aar, 
between Lakes Thun and Brienz. Along the 
Walnut Avenue or Highway between the lakes 
there is an almost uninterrupted line of hotels 
and pensions. The village is visited annually by 
20,000 to 30,000 tourists, who make it their start- 
ing-point for reaching many of the most wonderful 
sights that the country affords, epecially the 
Bernese Oberland, where are the Staubbach, 
Lauterbrunnen, the Grindelwald glaciers, ^ &c. 
The nucleus of the village is a former Augustinian 
monastery (founded 1130). 

Interlineations in a deed are additions 
or corrections written either on the margin or 
between the lines. In England interlineations in a 
deed are not fatal, provided only it is proved that 
they were made before executing the deed. It is 
usual to put the parties’ initials opposite the place 
where the interlineations occur, in proof of this, or 
at least by way of memorandum. In affidavits and 
other documents the initials should also be put at 
the places interlined. In Scotland marginal addi- 
tions ought to be signed, and the fact mentioned 
in the testing clause, otherwise they may be pre- 
sumed to have been made after the execution. But 
interlineations are authenticated only in the testing 
clause. 

Interloc'lltor, in Scots law, means a finding 
or judgment of a judge or court in a cause. 

Interlude, originally a short piece, usually 
humorous, introduced between meals or courses, or 
between the acts of the long Mysteries (q.v.)and 
moralities, later a separate play, the earliest form 
of the mbdern drama, as in the work of John 
Hey wood (q.v.) and Bale. In music an interlude 
is a short melodious phrase played by the organist 
(generally extempore) between the verses of a 
psalm or hymn tune, or as in the German Protestant 
Church between sections of the vei*se. It is now 
in disuse in England. Examples of its artistic use 
may be found in Mendelssohn’s Elijah ( ‘ Cast thy 
burthen ’ ) and St Ravi ( ‘ Sleepers, wake ’ ). 

Intermittent Fever. See Malaria. 
Internal-combustion Engines are heat- 
engines of the class in which the fuel is burned 
within the working cylinder of the engine itself. 


Gas-engines and oil-engines are internal-combustion 
engines in which the fuel supplied is gas or oil, 
as the case may be. In all heat-engines there is a 
working substance which is alternately heated and 
cooled, and does the work by alternate expansion 
and contraction of its volume, thereby converting 
into mechanical form a portion of the energy which 
is communicated to it as heat. In the steam-engine 
the working substance is steam, or, to be more pre- 
cise, a mixture of steam and water of varying pro- 
or tions. The combustion of the fuel which suppl ies 
eat to the working substance goes on outside the 
vessel or boiler in which the working substance is 
contained. Hence, the steam-engine is an example 
of an eaj^ema^-combustion heat-engine. But in gas 
and oil engines, which belong to the intemal-aom- 
bustion class, the working substance is made up of 
the fuel itself — before and after combustion— along 
with a certain quantity of diluting air. Internal- 
combustion engines have the enormous advantage 
that there is no heating surface of metal through 
which the heat must pass on its way to the work- 
ing substance. The existence of a heating surface 
in the external-combustion engine imposes practi- 
cally a somewhat low limit upon the highest tem- 
perature to which the working substance may be 
raised. In gas or oil engines a far higher tempera- 
ture is practicable, and the result is that it becomes 
possible to convert a larger fraction of the heat into 
work. The theory of Thermodynamics ( q. v. ) shows 
that even the most efficient conceivable heat-engine 
can convert into work no more than a certain frac- 
tion of the heat supplied to it — a fraction which is 
increased by increasing the range through which 
the temperature of the working substance is caused 
to vary. This range is much greater in gas or oil 
engines than in the steam-engine, and the ideal 
efficiency— -that is to say, the fraction of the heat 
convertible into work — is consequently greater. 

The gas-engine was the first internal-combustion 
engine to reach a commercial stage of development. 
It will be considered first and somewhat fully, not 
only for this reason, but also because it affords the 
best and simplest example for discussing the funda- 
mental principles which underlie the operation of 
all internal-combustion engines. 

From the year 1823 onwards a number of pro- 
posals were made by Brown, Wright, Barnett, and 
others for the construction of engines to w'ork by 
the explosive combustion of ^as. Although in some 
instances these inventions anticipated later success- 
ful engines, and although the details were often 
carefully elaborated, no practical success was at- 
tained till 1860, when an effective gas-engine was 
brought into public use by M. Lenoir. 

Lenoir’s engine resembled in appearance a single- 
cylinder horizontal steam-engine. As the piston 
advanced it drew in an explosive mixture of gas 


C 



Fig. 1.— Indicator-diagram of Lenoir’s Engine. 


and air. About mid-stroke this was ignited by an 
electric spark, and for the remainder of the stroke 
work was done through the pressure of the hot 
products of the explosion. During the back-stroke 
these products were expelled to the atmosphere, 
while on the other side of the piston a fresh ex- 
plosive mixture was being taken in and exploded at 
mid-stroke as before. To keep the cylinder cool 
enough to admit of lubrication it was surrounded 
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by an external casing within which cold water was 
caused to circulate. This water-jacket has con- 
tinued to be a feature of nearly all modern gas- 
engines. An indicator-diagram from Lenoir’s engine 
is shown in fig. 1- From A tb B the gas and air are 
being sucked in. The rapid rise of pressure from B 
to C is due to the ignition of the mixture. After C 
tlie hot products of combustion go on expanding to 
the end of the stroke, D, and the pressure diminishes 
although (as recent investigations have shown) the 
process of combustion is to some extent continued 
mto this stage. The back-stroke, BA, expels the 
burned gases at atmospheric pressure. 

Lenoir’s engine usecf about 95 cubic feet of gas 
per horse-power per hour, which is about five or six 
times the quantity required by the best gas-engines 
of the present clay. Its poor economy was mainly 
due to the small amount of expansion which the 
hot gases underwent after the explosion. Another 
drawback was that the average pressure upon the 
piston was so low as to make the engine bulky 
in proportion to the work performed by it. 
These defects are remedied in modern gas-engines 
by compressing the mixture before it is ex- 
ploded, so that a greater range of expansion is 
required to reduce the burned gases to the atmo- 
spheric pressure at which they are expelled. This 
secures greater efficiency, while at the same time 
the higher mean effective pressure of the work- 
ing substance permits an engine of a given size 
to have more power. Compression of the .Ex- 
plosive mixture had been propo.sed by Barnett as 
early as 1838, and was a feature in several later 
patents ; but its advantages were first practically 
realised in the well-known and highly successful 
engine of Otto, which dates from 1876. 

Nine years earlier (in 1867) a gas-engine had 
been commercially introduced by Otto in conjunc- 
tion 'with Langen which, although now obsolete^ 
deserves mention both on account of the success 
which it achieved and the peculiarity of its action. 
The Otto and Langen engine was of the free-piston 
type (originally proposed by Barsanti and Matteueci 
in 1857). There was no compression of the ex- 
plosive mixture ; it was taken in during the early 
part of the up-stroke of a piston which rose in a 
vertical cvlinder. Then the mixture was ignited 
by being brought into momentary contact with a 
flame through the action of a special slide-valve. 
Under the impulse of the explosion the piston rose 
with great velocity to the top] of its stroke, being 
free to rise without doing work on the engine shaft. 
The burned gases then cooled, and their pressure 
fell below that of the atmosphere. The piston was 
therefore urged down by the pressure of the air, 
and in coming down ib was automatically put into 
gear with the shaft, and so did work, the products 
of combustion being expelled during the last part 
of the down-stroke. The engine was excessively 
noisy, but it took less than half the amount of gas 
that had been taken by Lenoir’s. 

Otto’s invention of 1876 again halved the 
consumption of gas, and quickly raised the gas- 
engine to the position of a commercially important 
motor. Its success may he judged from the fact 
that in 1889 there were already some thirty thou- 
sand engines of this type in use, of sizes giving 
from* 100 horse -power down to a fraction of 1 
horse-power. In the Otto engine the cylinder is 
generally horizontal and single-acting, 'with a trunk 
piston, and it takes two revolutions of the crank- 
shaft to complete a cycle of operations. During the 
fii-st forward stroke gas and air are drawn in, in the 
^•bportion proper to form an explosive mixture. 
During the first backward stroke the mixture is 
compressed into a large clearance space behind the 
piston. When the next forward stroke is about to 
begin, the compressed-mixture is ignited, and work 


is done by the heated gases during the second for- 
ward stroke. The second backward stroke com- 
pletes the cycle by causing the burned gases to be 
expelled into an exhaust-pipe leading to the outer 
air. The clearance space^ is, however, left full of 
burned gases, and this portion of the previous charge 
is allowed to mix with the fresh air and gas which 
is drawn in during the first forward stroke of the 
next cycle. Since only one of the four stiokes 
which are required to complete a cycle is eftective 
in doing work, a massive fly-wheel, running fast, is 
used to furnish a large magazine of energy, and in 
cases where exceptional uniformity of speed is im- 
portant— as, for instance, in electric lighting-— ib is 
usual to have two heavy fly-wheels. A centrifugal 
governor controls the engine by cutting off the 
supply of gas when the speed exceeds a prescribed 
limit. The cylinder is kept moderately cool by the 
circulation of cold water in a water-jacket. 

In modem engines of all sizes^ ignition is almost 
always brought about by electrical means — either 
a stream of high-tension sparks is caused to flash 
across a nai^ow gap between two terminals fixed 
in a porpelain * sparking plug,’ or else a low-tension 
spark is produced by mechanically breaking a self- 
inductive circuit at a point situated within the 
combustion chamber. 

Fig. 2 is a copy of an indicator-diagram fj om an 
Otto engine. AB is the first stroke of the cycle^ 


D 



Fig. 2. — Indicator-diagram of Otto’s Engine. 

and corresponds to the taking in of gas and air at 
a pressure sensibly the same as that of the atmo- 
sphere. BC is the compression stroke. At C igni- 
tion takes place and raises the pressure quickly to 
D. CDEB is the effective forward stroke, and the 
exhaust-valve is opened for the escape of the waste 
gases near the end of this stroke at E. The ex- 
pulsion of the gases goes on from B as the piston 
moves back to A, and this completes the cycle. 

As four strokes are necessary to complete the 
cycle, an engine working on this principle is com- 
monly spoken of as a * four-cycle ’ engine. Practi- 
cally all modem gas-engines of small size are 
single-acting four-cycle engines, operating in the 
w^ that has just been described. 

For a good many years the only fuel available was 
illuminating coa)-gas. This circumstance limited 
the size of gas-engines to quite small powers — 
generally less than 20 horse-power— in wich the 
cost for gas, though greater than the cost of coal 
for a steam-engine of corresponding size, was more 
than balanced by the greater convenience and sav- 
ing in attendant’s wages. In 1881 Mr J. Emerson 
Dowsoii >pccessfully applied his cheap ‘producer- 

f is’ to the driving of gas-engines, and in 1895 Mr 
. H..Th'wa;te' demonstrated that gas-engines might 
be driven by the iso-called ‘ waste gases ’ of the blast- 
furnace. The gas given off in the distillation of 
coal for the production of coke is also a suitable 
fuel. The opening up of these sources of cheap gas 
has given an immense impetus to the production of 
gas-engines of large size, and has led to the success- 
ful commercial development of engines other than 
those working on the Otto cycle. 

As early as 1881 Mr Dugald Clerk introduced a 
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‘ two-cycle ’ engine, in which an explosion occurred 
once in every forward stroke instead of once in 
every alternate stroke, as in the Otto or ‘four- 
cycle * engine. This was accomplished by employ- 
ing an auxiliary piston in a separate cylinder to 
draw in a charge of gas and air and deliver it 
into the main cylinder just after the main piston 
had completed its wording stroke. The engine 
did not acliieve much success at the time, as the 
four-cycle engine proved to be better suited for 
small powers ; but for the large units using 
cheap gas of low calorific value which are now 
common, the Clerk or two-cycle engine gives 
excellent results. 

Fig. 3 shows the Oechelhauser engine, which 
is an adaption of the Clerk cycle. A long 
cylinder open at both ends has two pistons; 
the front piston is driven from the middle 
crank-pin in the usual way, and uncovers a ring 
of exhaust-ports towards the end of its outward 
stroke. The other piston is connected to a back 
cross-head, which is coupled up by ^ide-rods to the | 
two outer crank-pins, which are both at 180 degrees | 



from the centre crank. This back piston uncovers 
two rings of admission-ports just before the end of 
its outward stroke, the first tor air and the second 
for gas. An extension of the main piston-rod 
behind the back cross -head carries the piston of 
a double-acting pump, one side of which supplies 
the air and the other gas to separate i*eceivers 
surrounding the cylinder. In the position in which 
the engine is drawn in the figure the exhaust gases 
are being expelled while fresh gas and air are 
entering at the other end of the cylinder. An 
instant later all the ports are covered, and the 
mixture is being compressed between the two 
pistons as they move towards each other. The 
charge is then fired, and the two pistons are driven 
apart, so producing one effective stroke per revolu- 
tion. It should be noted that as the pistons travel 
outwards it is fipt the exhaust-ports which are 
overrun ; this relieves the pressure in the cylinder. 
Then the air-ports are uncovered, which allows a 
quantity of air effectively to expel or ‘scavenge’ 
the products of combustion of the previous stroke 
before fresh gas is admitted. An attractive feature 
of the design is that valves and piston-rod glands 
are dispensed with, and also that the force of the 
explosion is balanced between the two pistons and 
does not produce any reaction between flie cylinder 
and bed-plate. ^ This circumstance makes it easy 
to give the cylinder-liner freedom to expand and 
contrsmt under the alternate heating and cooling 
to which it is subjected. 

Another engine which employs two opposed 
pistons in each cylinder, and may therefore be 
regarded as a modification of the Oechelhfiuser 
type, is the Fullagar engine. The long return 
connecting-rods, and the necessity for the use of 
a three-throw crank-shaft, have been done away 
with by arranging two cylinders side by side, and 
coupling the lower piston of one to the upper piston 
of the other, and vict vers6bj by means of light 
diagonal steel tie-rods. If the stroke is fairly long 
in relation to the bore, the angularity of these ties 
IS not excessive, and is, in fact, considerably less 


than the maximum angularity of the connecting- 
rods. The thrust due to the diagonal ties is taken 
by outside cross-heads, which can be kept cool 
and well lubricated, so tlipt the friction-loss due 
to this cause is very small. The whole design is 
attractive in that it is at once simpler, cheaper, 
and more compact than the Oechelhauser engine. 
Only the lower pistons are connected to the 
crank-shaft by single connecting-rods, so that 
a plain two-throw crank, with cranks at 180 
degrees, suffices for both cylinders and all four 
pistons. The Fullagar type of engine-frame is 
now being adopted extensively for Diesel engines, 
both stationary and marine, in sizes up to several 
thousand horse-power. 

The Korting engine (see fig. 4), which was 
brought out shortly after the Oechelhauser, is 
another example of the two-cycle type which is 
double instead of single acting. It consists of a 



Fig. 4. —Korting Engine. 


long cylinder with a ring of exhaust-poi-ts in the 
centre. The piston is also made so long that the 
exhaust-ports are only uncovered when it is nearly 
at the ends of its stroke. Air and gas injected by 
separate pumps are admitted at the right moment 
through mechanically controlled valves situated at 
each end of the cylinder. 

The four-cycle engine has also been adapted to 

f enerate large powers. Two double-acting cylin- 
ers are generally arranged in tandem. It is then 
possible to time the explosions so as to secure an 
impulse every stroke. In such engines a compres- 
sion also occurs at the end of every stroke ; this 
leads to a cushioning action, which is helpful in 
overcoming the inertia effects due to the moving 
parts. Engines of the double-acting four-cycle 
horizontal kind just described are often spoken of 
as the NUrnberg type. They were first brought 
out in Germany in 1902, and have been built both 
in Europe and America, in sizes ranging from 
1000 to 4000 horsepower. 

The governing of small engines is usually accom- 
plished on the ‘hit or miss^ system — i.e. the gas- 
valve is either lifted to its full height, or, if the 
^eed is in excess of an assigned value, the governor 
displaces the lifting mechanism, so that the gas- 
valve does not open at aU. With the object of 
obtaining greater regularity in running the device 
is sometimes arranged so that the extent to which 
the gas-valve opens is determined by the governor. 
By this so-called ‘ quality governing^ a rise of speed 
is checked by reducing the amount of gas instead 
of altogether cutting off the supply. The system 
is not very successful in practice, as when the 
mixture is weak there is a tendency to miss fire, 
and even if this does not occur, the efficiency of 
the explosion is considerably impaired. For large 
engines it is usual to employ ‘ quantity governing 
— ^i.e. the proportion of gas to air is kept constant, 
but the volume of the mixture drawn in to form 
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the charge depends upon the position of the 
governor. - 

As it is easy to deteTmine the total heat liberated 
by the explosion of a charge of gas and air in known 
proportions, and also the amount of heat necessary 
to raise the temperature of the products of com- 
bustion at constant volume, say from 60 to 61 
degrees Fahrenheit, it would seem a mere^ matter 
of proportion to calculate the total rise in tem- 
perature when the mixture is fired in a closed 
vessel. It is found, however, that the maximum 
pressure corresponding to the maximum tempera- 
ture calculated in this way is really about double 
of what actually occurs. The old explanation^ of 
thift discrepancy was that the process of combustion 
was still far mom complete at the moment of 
maximum pressure. It was thought that up to 
the highest point of an indicator-diagram, such as 
that shown m filg. 3, only about 60 per cent, of the 
whole heat of combustion was generated, and that 
the remaining 40 per* cent, was liberated slowly 
during the subsequent expansion. This action, 
called ‘after-burning,’ was supposed to go on after 
the mixture had been ignited throughout its whole 
volume. But it is now generally accepted that 
* after-burning ’ in this sense does not take place 
to any appreciable extent, and that the piincipal 
reason udiy the maximum pressure calculated as 
indicated above is not actually realised is because 
the specific heat of the products of combustion 
at constant volume increases considerably at the 
high temperatures attained during the explosion. 
It is true, however, that an appreciable time is 
taken for the flame kindled at tne sparking-plug 
to travel to all ^arts of the mixture. The time 
taken is longest in the case of weak mixtures at 
low pressures, the combustion spreading more 
rapidly in richer mixtures or in mixtures which 
are highly compressed. 

Although the maximum temperature attained , 
by the gases within the cylinder of the engine is 
less than might have been expected, it is never- 
theless some 3000“ F. or more, which is higher 
than the melting-point of cast-iron, while the tem- 
perature of the walls has to be kept low enough 
not to bum the oil-film needed to lubricate the 
piston. The necessity of employing a water- 
jacket is thus evident, and in large engines it 
IS found necessary to arrange a water-circulation 
to cool the piston : sometimes the exhaust- valves 
(if any) are also water-cooled. Since the volume 
of a cylinder increases as the cube of its linear 
dimensions, whereas its surface increases only as 
the square, it is clear that the difficulty of keeping 
the cylinder- walls reasonably cool increases with the 
size. At present the practical limit of size seems 
to be reached in a cylinder 48 inches in diameter. 
If we adopt a mean effective pressure of 66 lb. 
per square inch, and a piston - speed of 1000 
feet per minute, the power developed within 
a cylinder of this diameter in the case of a 
double-acting two -cylinder engine is about 3600 
horse -power, which would seem to be about 
the maximum output obtainable from a single 
cylinder. 

As regards consumption, useful figures to remem- 
ber are that a gas-engine working on town illu- 
• minatinff gas will require 15 to 22 cubic feet 
per brake - horse - power - hour according to size, 
the larger engines being the more economical. 
A small engine supplied from a suction gas- 
plant wiU require about 1 lb. of anthracite or 
IJ lb. of coke per brake-horse-power-hour. In 
the case of a pressure gas producer plant supply- 
ing large engines the fuel consumption may he as 
low as 0‘76 Ih, of bituminous slack per brake- 
horse-power-hour. 

In early Otto en^es only about 14 per cent, of 


the total energy supplied in the fuel was available 
on the brake; in modem engines the ratio may 
be over 30 per cent. This great improvement of 
efficiency has been principally brought about by em- 
ploying increased ratios of compression. By making 
certain assumptions, it may be shown that the 
efficiency of an ideal internal combustion engine is 

where r is the ratio of compression, 

and 7 is the ratio of the specific heat at constant 
pressure to the specific heat at constant volume 
of the working substance. Since the specific heats 
of the gaseous mixture in the cylinder, both before 
and after combustion, are practically the same as 
in the case of air, for which 7=1*4, the expression 

becomes Although the assumptions 

made in the proof of this formula do not by any 
means apply under actual conditions, it furnishes 
a somewhat useful standard with which the action 
of real engines may be compared. This is the 
so-called ‘ air standard ’ adopted by a Committee 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. In tests 
made by Professor Hopkinson on a 40-horse-power 
Crossley engine in 1908, the brake thermal efficiency 
was 0*32, and the indicated thermal efficiency was 
nearly 0*37. The ratio of compression was 6*37, 
for which the corresponding ‘air standard’ effi- 
ciency is 0*62, so that 61*6 per cent, of the ‘air 
standard’ efficiency was actually realised. Pro- 
fessor Callendar has estimated that, taking into 
account the increase in specific heat of the working 
substance at high temperatures which actually 
occurs, an ideal engine could only realise about 
75 per cent, of the ‘ air standard ’ efficiency, so that 
the maximum obtainable efficiency is really only 
0 *75 X 0 *52 = 0 *39. This means that the real margin 
for improvement is only the difference between 
0*32 and 0*39. 

In some tests made by the Institution of Civil 
Engineers sufficient measurements were taken to 
allocate the principal sources of loss. If the total 
energy supplied in the fuel be denoted by 100, then, 
in round numbers, 40 was carried away in the hoi? 
exhaust gases, and 25 in the jacket water and 
by radiation, leaving 35 as converted into indi- 
cated work. The mechanical efficiency of a gas- 
engine when fully loaded — i.e. the ratio of the 
brake-horse-power to the indicated horse-power— is 
generally about 0*86. 

The petrol- engine, which is now so extensively 
used for automobiles, aeroplanes, dec., dates from 
1883, when Daimler produced his first small engine. 
It works in the same way as the Otto cycle gas- 
engine, the only difference being that a ‘carbur- 
etter ’ has to be added, by means of which the air 
on its way to the cylinder is intermingled with 
a suitable proportion of oil vapour. The petrol, 
benzol, or other motor spirit used in these engines 
is so volatile, even at ordinary atmospheric tem- 
peratures, that it is only necessary to allow the 
air that is being drawn into the cylinder to suck 
up a spray of petrol through a small orifice. It is 
important, however, that the quantity of petrol 
taken up should always be such as wUl result in 
a suitable explosive mixture. In a motor-car, for 
instance, where the engine is being continually 
called on to work at different speeds and torques, 
this is no simple matter. A remarkable amount of 
ingenuity has been displayed in the invention of 
carburetters, which automatically tend to maintain 
a suitable ‘ richness ’ of the mixture at all speeds 
and loads. 

The general features of the automobile-engine 
are^ now fairly standardised. The cylinder-s, of 
which there are generally four or six, are arranged 
‘ in line ’ with the crank-shaft beneath. In aero- 
engines, which are required to develop several 
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hundred horse-power at a speed of about 1500 r. p. m. , 
more and larger cylinders are required. In the 
‘radiar type the cylinders are disposed radially 
round the crank-shaft. In the ‘rotary^ type the 
cylinders are again radially disposed, but, i^tead of 
being stationa^, the cylinders, which are air-cooled, 
rotate like a fly-wheel around a fixed crank-pin, 
carrying the propeller with them. In the ‘vee* 
type there are two lines of stationary, water-cooled 
cylinders. Seen in end elevation, the axes of the 
two lines of cylinders include an angle of about 
60°, and converge on the centre of the crank-shaft, 
which is situated at the apex of the V. Opposite 
cylinders drive the same crank-pin. The arrange- 
ment evidently enables twice as many cylinders to 
drive a given crank-shaft as the simpler * in-line’ 

^5*116 Diesel oil-engine, which dates from about 
1895, possesses some interesting characteristics 
which distinguish it from all other internal com- 
bustion engines employing the Clerk or Otto cycle. 
It was invented by Herr Rudolph Diesel, who 
set out to produce an engine which would work on 
a cycle approximating as closely as possible to the 
ideal necessary for obtaining maximum theoretical 
efficiency. A typical indicator-diagram is shown 
in fig. 5. During compression air only is present, 
and the ratio of compression is so high that the 

g ressure is raised to some 500 lb. per square inch. 

dl is now injected into the cylinder in a fine state 
of subdivision by means of an external air supply 



Eig. 5. — ^Indicator-diagram of Diesel Rugine. 

at a pressure of about 650 lb. per square inch. 
The oil burns as quickly as it enters the cylinder 
without the need of any ignition device, for the 
temperature of the air within the cylinder is already 
some 1000° F., in virtue of the high compression 
which it has just undergone. The combustion of 
the oil as it is injected during the early portion of 
the working stroke takes place gradually, so that 
the pressure never exceeds that attained at the end 
of compression,- but remains practically constant 
until the supply of oil is cut off, after which 
expansion proceeds in the usual way, followed 
by two idle strokes in which the burnt pro- 
ducts are expelled, and then a fresh charge of air 
drawn in ready for the compression stroke which 
follows. 

That the Diesel engine is, in fact, highly econo- 
mical is proved by the fact that even for small 
sizes the makers are prepared to guarantee a con- 
sumption of oil which will not exceed 0*5 lb. per 
hour for every horse-power obtainable on the brake. 
This is about half the amount of oil that would be 
required by an ordinary oil-engine working on the 
Otto cycles ^ Reliable tests have shown that the 
thermal efficiency of the Diesel engine, reckoned as 
the ratio of the indicated power to the energy sup- 
plied in the fuel, may actually exceed 0*4, which is 
about twice as high as can be obtained in any form 
of steam-engine, and appreciably higher than in 
ordinary internal- combustion engines. On the other 
hand, the mechanical efficiency of a Diesel engine 
is somewhat low, due largely to the work that has 
to be expended on the air compressor used for in- 
jecting the oil, with the result that, measured by 


the return on the brake, the thermal efficiency of 
the Diesel engine is not much higher than can 
sometimes be obtained by a gas-engine working on 
the Otto cycle. 

A strong competitor of the Diesel engine in the 
smaller sizes is the Semi-Diesel or Hot Bulb or 
Surface Ignition engine, which diSers radically 
from the 4-stroke Diesel in many respects. In the 
majority of cases it is a 2-stroke engine using 
simple ports for inlet and exhaust, which are 
opened and closed by the action of the piston. In 
the smaller sizes of this type the only valve in the 
cylinder-head is the fuel- valve, and even this is not 
mechanically operated, but is opened by a sudden 
rise in pressure in the fuel system, due to the action 
of the cam-operated fuel-pump. The fuel-spray is 
directed on to the hot hulb or other uncooled sur- 
face, and is thereby vaporised and ignited. For 
starting-up, this surface has to be heated either 
electrically or by means of a blow-lamp. Crank- 
case compression is used, air being drawn in through 
the light flap-valves of flexible metal in the crant 
case on the up-stroke of the piston. The compres- 
sion pressure of these engines is low, about 150 lb. 
per square inch, and their indicated mean effective 
pressure is low also, about 48 as compared with 
90-100 lb. in the Diesel engine, but, it being a 
2-stroke engine, the rating for a given cylinder- 
diameter is about the same as that of a 4-stroke 
Diesel. The fuel consumption of Semi-Diesels is 
higher than that of other types, about *6 lb. as 
against *4 lb. per b.h.p. hour at full load, and they 
are not very flexible, owing to the tendency of the 
hot bulb to grow cold at light loads or too hot at 
heavy loads, though in certain engines this ten- 
dency can be corrected by directing the spray on to 
a different part of the bulb. On the other hand, 
these engines are remarkably simple, and can hold 
their own by reason of this and of their low first 
cost. 

A recent innovation in the field of stationary 
internal -combustion engines is the high-compression 
mechanical or solid-injection engine, or cold-starting 
engine as it is often called, to distinguish it from 
the semi-Diesel. These engines have a slightly 
lower compression -pressure than the full -Diesel, 
and a sli^tly higher maximum pressure. The 
fuel consumption is about the same. As in the 
Diesel, ignition is by the heat generated by 
compression. Owing to mechanical injection 
being used, the air-compressor and mechanically 
operated fuel- valve are eliminated. The fuel -pump 
is operated by a sharp-nosed cam, which gives a 
sudden rise in pressure in the fuel system. This 
sudden rise opens the needle- valve of the atom- 
iser in the cylinder head, and fuel enters through 
grooves and small holes or slits in a finely atomised 
form. 

The Still engine, which began to attract serious 
attention in 1920, represents a highly ingenious 
attempt to confer upon a high-efficiency internal- 
combustion engine the elasticity and superior 
operating characteristics of the steam-engine. It 
consists of an internal - combustion engine, the 
cylinder- jacket of which is in communication with 
the water space of a steam-boiler. The water, on 
its journey from the boiler to the jacket, is taken 
vid a tubular heater, through which the hot exhaust 
gases are discharged. The steam and water leaving 
the jacket are led back to the steam space of the 
same boiler. The exhaust gases, after passing 
through the tubular heater, impinge upon coils, 
through which the cold feed-water is pumped, and 
in this way give up still more heat before being 
allowed to escape. Steam taken from the top of 
the boiler passes through a stop-valve, and is 
admitted through an ordinary slide-valve into the 
steam cylinder, which forms the underside of the 
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coml)ustion cylinder. Thus the top end of the 
cylinder functions as an internal-comhustion engine, 
and the bottom end works as a steam-engine. The 
piston is driven down by the force of explosion and 
pushed up by steam admitted beneath it. The 
efficiency of the engine is remarkably high. This 
is to be expected, in so far as much heat usually 
carried away by the hot exhaust gases is made to 
generate steam, which in turn does additional 
work on the underside of the piston. Besides this, 
the alternation of steam and explosive mixture in 
the same cylinder proves to be a happy combina- 
tion, in which each reacts on the other to the 
mutual advantage of both. The boiling water in 
the jacket keeps the cylinder walls at a uniform 
and unusually high temperature. Again, due to 
the preheating effect of the combustion stroke, no 
condensation occurs when steam is admitted. Inci- 
dental advantages are, that taking heat from the 
piston during the expansion stroke is an excellent 
means of keeping it cool, while the cushioning 
effect of the steam under the piston helps to reverse 
the reciprocating masses at the bottom dead centre, 
thereby reducing frictional losses. By this system 
a fuel consumption of 0*356 lb. of fuel -oil per 
b.h.p. hour has been obtained, which corresponds 
to a brake thermal efficiency of 0*392 at full load. 
This is probably the highest efficiency that has as 
yet been obtained from any heat-engine. Scott’s 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Co. have developed 
the Still engine for marine work. Besides high 
economy in riiel, the Scott-Still marine-engine has 
the advantage that the use of compressed air is 
entirely eliminated, since the fuel-oil is injected 
hy pressure only (solid injection), and steam is 
used in place of air for starting and manoeuvring 
purposes. 

See Perry, The Steam-Mngine and Gas and Oil JEngimea 
(1899) ; Bryan Donkin, Text^JSook of Gas, OH, and 
Air Engines (4:tli ed. 1905); Carpenter and Diederichs, 
Interned Oorhbustion Engmes (1908) ; Ewing, The Steam- 
Engine and other Heat Engines (3d ed. 1910); Dubbel, 
High Power Gas Engines (trans. by 'Weinreb, 1914); 
Dagald Clerk, The Gas, Petrol, and Oil Engine (revised, 
1916) ; Purday, Diesel Engine Design (1919) ; Wimperis, 
The Interned Oorhbustion Engine (3d edition, 1919); 
Pollock, jEToJjBw^S Oil Engines and SvMable Vessels (1919); 
Supino, hand and Marine Diesel Engines ( trans. 
by Bremner and Richardson, 1920) ; Ricardo, In- 
ternal Oorhbustion Engine (1922); Bird, Oil Engines 
(1923). 

InternationaL See Socialism. 

International Justice, Permanent Court 
OF, was opened at The Hague in 1922. See Leaoue 
OF Nations. 

International Labour Office. See 

League of Nations. 

_ International Law. Under this designa- 
tion are included two distinct branches of jurispru- 
dence, known respectiveljr as Public International 
Law and Private International Law. Public inter- 
national law regulates the relations of states 
to states ; private international law is concerned 
exclusively with the legal relations of private 
individuals, determining by the law of what 
nation such relations shall he governed in each 
particular case. Further, it has to be noted that 
a variety of relations may occur wherein a state 
^d the citizen of another state are the subjects. 
Here the law is public on one side and private on 
the other, as is the law administered in prize-courts. 
In practice, however, such cases are treated under 
public international law. 

Public International Law is the aggregate of 
the rules which govern sovereign states in their 
relations and conduct towards each other. 


In ancient Greece certain rules were observed by 
the autonomous and independent city-states in 
their dealings with one another. These rules con- 
stituted a body of Hellenic public law recognised 
as applicable to transactions between states within 
the Hellenic circle. So the Romans in their 
formal intercourse with neighbouring communities 
observed, from a verjr early period, a body of rules, 
known as the Ju>s fetiale. This rudimentary fetial 
law underwent important developments during the 
era of the republic, and its rules were extended 
and applied to a considerable variety of formal 
dealings between Rome and other states. But 
during the whole period of the empire, while the 
municipal law of Rome was achieving its high 
destiny, the jurists were, by their theory of a 
universal empire, shut out from formulating any 
general system of rules applicable to the relations 
of independent states. Nevertheless the Roman 
jurists, Ly their enunciation of the doctrine of the 
jus naturals — the doctrine that there exists a 
natural order of right, naturalis ratio, which is the 
true foundation of law, and which it is the aim of 
jurisprudence to discover and embody in the rules 
of positive law-— laid the foundation upon which, 
many centuries after the fall of the Roman empire, 
modern international law was built. Meanwhile, 
after the Roman empire had given place to separate 
kingdoms, the peoples of Europe, closely bound in 
the fetters of feudalism, were painfully struggling 
through a period of transition, out of which were 
to emerge the great European monarchies. The 
Roman tradition and conception of a single and 
undivided empire still lingered among lawyers and 
statesmen, and probably contributed to postpone 
any effort to evolve a jus inter gentes. During 
this long period, however, the need of some definite 
system of international law was in some measure 
practically supplied by two powerful influences — 
the authority of the church and the institution of 
chivalry. The magnificent organisation of the 
church, besides checking violence and controlling 
in some degree the turbulence of princes, enabled 
the pope, taking advantage of the lingering notion 
of universal sovereignty, to act as arbitrator 
in a great variety of controversies ranging in 
importance from the disputes of private indi- 
viduals to the adjustment of difficulties of serious 
international concern. The institution of chiv- 
alry also, by introducing declarations of war by 
heralds and a more humane treatment of the 
vanquished, and generally by inculcating the 
virtues of fidelity and magnanimity, tended to 
assuage the horrors of war. -Meantime the 
revival of commerce and the growth of the 
new commercial cities gave rise to several primi- 
tive maritime codes, whose publication did 
much to regulate the relations of states in 
mercantile matters. ' The most famous of these 
codes were the Laws of Oldron, which ruled the 
sea - traffic of the Atlantic coasts of western 
Europe, the Laws of Wisby, which obtained in 
the North Sea and the Baltic, and the Consolato 
del Mare, which regulated the commerce of the 
Mediterranean. 

With the 16th century came a new era and 
a rekindling of intellectual life. The medieval 
order in the political sphere fell into decay. The 
Reformation shattered the influence so long bene- 
ficially exercised by the Roman curia as a court 
of international appeal. The great political and 
religious struggles of the period gave rise to wars 
which were waged with unrestrained ferocity. 
Men felt that an effort must be made to find some 
basis of international order if Europe was to be 
saved from what threatened to become international 
anarchy. The renaissance had given a fresh impulse 
to the study of Roman law, and it was in the jus 
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nciturale, as eminciated by the Eoman jurists, and 
in the application of that old doctrine to states in 
their mutual relations, that all the early writers 
on international law sought to find a remedy for 
the lawlessness obtaining in international aifairs. 
Towards the close of the 16th century notable efforts 
were made by lawyers and scholars in various Euro- 
pean countries to apply the conception of the jus 
naturals to the regulation of the mutual dealings of 
states. The principle that the conduct of states is sub- 
ject to law was clearly promulgated by Ayala, whose 
Dt Juts st Officiis Ssllicis was published at Douai 
in 1582. Other early works of enduring reputa- 
tion were the Ds J ure JBslli of Alberic Gentilis, pub- 
lished in 1598, and the Be Legihus et Beo Legisla- 
tors of Francisco Suarez, published in 1612. Of the 
workers who were thus engaged in the discovery of 
a principle which would be generally accepted as a 
foundation for a new international order, immeasur- 
ably the greatest was Hugo Grotius, who was 
born in 1583, the year after Ayala’s work was 
published. Grotius, who combined profound learn- 
ing and keen philosophic insight with a large 
experience in public aflairs, is justly regarded as 
the founder of international law. His famous work, 
Be Jure Belli et Pads, was published in Paris in 
1625. Grotius, starting with the conception of a 
rule of natural reason binding on states inter se, 
worked out the applications of that principle to the 
relations of states, regarded as units and recognised 
as analogous to ‘ persons ’ in law. He investigated 
the universal moral and social conditions of govern- 
ments and laws, and expounded what such govern- 
ments and laws are, or ought to be, as determined by 
conformity to these conditions. He reduced a huge 
mass of materials into an intelligible system, and 
presented it in a form that appealed to statesmen 
and men of action as well as to scholars and 
thinkers. The legal conceptions and principles 
which he used and applied were fundamentally 
Roman in origin. As such they commanded the 
approval and acceptance of lawyers and statesmen ; 
for, from the 16th century, Roman law was gener- 
ally received throughout Western Christendom, 
with the partial exception of England, as a kind of 
universal law. The success of the work was rapid 
and decisive. In the treaty of Westphalia, which 
in 1648 ended the Thirty Years* War, the principles 
laid down by Grotius were recognised as furnishing 
a stable foundation on which to construct the jur^ 
relations of states and the new public order of 
Europe. 

Since the time of Grotius, there has been much 
controversy as to the essential nature and source 
of international law. In continental countries the 
view generally adopted is that, as laid down by 
Grotius, international law is the application of 
principles and standards of right, attested by 
reason and experience, to international relations, 
and that these principles and standards furnish 
the rules which determine, or ought to deter- 
mine, the relations of states to one another. 
Thus Bluntschli {Bas Volkerrecht, sect. 1) de- 
fines the law of nations as ‘That recognised 
universal. law of nature which binds diflTerent 
states together in a humane jural society, and 
which also secures to the members of different 
states a common protection of law for these general 
human and international rights.’ In England, on 
the other hand, the majority of writers on inter- 
national law take the view that it has its source 
in international consent, and consists of the ag- 
gregate of the rules expressly or implicitly agreed 
on by states as regulating their conduct and re- 
lations to one another. This doctrine, which won 
its way into English jurisprudence chiefly through 
the teaching of Bentham, whose principles were 
worked out and more specifically applied by 


Austin, has been accepted by the courts in Eng- 
land. Thus in The Queen v. Keyn, 1876, 2 Ex. 
D. 63, Lord Usher, at p. 131, observed: ‘The 
authorities seem to me to make it clear that the 
consent of nations is requisite to make any pro- 
position a part of the law of nations. This assent 
IS to be assumed to the logical application to given 
facts of the ethical axioms of right and wrong.’ 
Whichever of these views be adopted, it is re- 
cognised — increasingly recognised — that the great 
object of the law of nations is to secure or realise 
justice through legal means; and that ethical 
principles of right and justice, so far as applicable 
to the relations of states, furnish a test not only 
for existing rules, but also for the adoption of new 
rules demanded by the exigencies of international 
life. In short, ethical justice is to international 
law exactly what, according to the doctrine of the 
Roman jurists, it is to any system of national 
law.' But it cannot be cited to overrule^ the 
positive precepts either of national or international 
law. For, just as the legal obligations of an in- 
dividual citizen are determined not by a moral 
ideal but by the laws in force within the state, 
so the measure of the legal obligations of a state 
is to be found not in an appeal to a moral ideal 
but in the rules which are received as positive law 
by the body of states. The positive rules of inter- 
national law embody the practical morality which 
nations in general recognise as binding upon them, 
and fuinish the only competent evidence of what 
that standard is. 

There is a further question whether inter- 
national law can properly be said to possess the 
essential characteristics of law. If the term law, 
as Austin and the English analytical school main- 
tain, is to be confined to rules enforced by a deter- 
minate authority, the rules of international law 
are clearly excluded from the category of legal 
rules, and fall to be regarded merely as moral rules 
sanctioned by piiblic opinion. But it is now con- 
ceded that, having regard to the history and 
development of law, the scope of the term law 
cannot be limited to imles of which the breach 
is redressed or punished by a force irresistible to 
the individual and regularly applied by courts. 
Historically law— the law of a state— does not 
owe its origin to the political power of the 
state; nor is it invariably enforced by a deter- 
minate authority. It has its origin in the cus- 
tomary rules observed by the community before 
the state comes into existence ; that is to say, 
before the community is politically organised. 
Further, even after a community begins to use its 
powers in some organised way to compel obedi- 
ence to certain rules, the means and processes 
whereby the community exercises its coercive 
powers are imperfect and precarious in operation. 
There is, indeed, a long period during wdiich the 
customary rules are enforced only, or mainly, by 
processes of self-help recognised by the community 
as rightly exercisable by individuals who have 
suffered injury by a breach of the customs. The 
customs or observances of such a community, al- 
though the breach of them is redressed or punished 
only by a legalised self-help, are recognised as being 
within the scope of the term law. The analogy, 
indeed, between such customary rules in an im- 
perfectly organised community, and the rules of 
international law is, in many ways, very close and 
instructive. The rules observed by states in their 
dealings with one another are habitually treated 
as law and are regarded as having the force of law. 
The conceptions embodied in the modern law of 
nations are legal conceptions, derived mainly from 
Roman law. It has been built up by the applica- 
tion of legal principles and by legal reasoning. 
It is true that, the breach of international law has 
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not hitherto been punished or redressed by any 
force regular in its action and inresistible to 
individual states. But the League, of Nations 
represents machinery for ascertaining and formu- 
lating the collective will of an organised com- 
munity of states, and the International Court of 
Justice established under it holds out the promise 
that the rules of international law may be more 
authoritatively interpreted and more re^larly 
applied. As things are, international law 
may properly he described in the words of 
President Wilson as * law without a forceful 
sanction/ 

It remains to consider the sources of international 
law, in the sense of the agencies by which its rules 
are ascertained. The part taken by jurists in 
building up this branch of jurisprudence has been 
conspicuous- Their task has been ^ to tabulate 
precedents, to deduce and test principles, and to 
bind together the vast mass of materials, moral, 
legal, and 'historical, into a coherent system. The 
worhs of a long line of eminent writers have con- 
tributed powerfully not only towards a clearer 
XLuderstanmng of the principles and rules which 
govern the intercourse of states, but also towards 
the creation and education of opinion by which the 
range of this branch of law has been enlarged. 
Another important factor in the formation of inter- 
national law is to be found in treaties. Considered 
as sources or evidences of the law, the most im- 
portant treaties are those which purport to be 
declaratory of existing law or foimative of new 
law. Apart from such ‘law-making* treaties, a 
series of treaties between different states containing 
similar stipulations for the settlement of matters 
in dispute between the signatories may have im- 
portant effects on consuetudinary law, and in this 
way may indirectly affect other states which have 
not been parties to them. Again, many rules 
may be traced to the judgments of tribunals of 
international arbitration and other mixed courts. 
The decisions of prize-courts— which are courts set 
up by belligerents to try disputes between their 
own governments and subjects, and the govern- 
ments and subjects of other states — are often 
valuable as precedents, and as furnishing evidence 
of international usage. The general authority of 
such decisions is dependent on the reputation 
enjoyed by the judges. But the principles laid 
down in the judgments of such judges as Lord 
Stowell in En^and, Portalis in Prance, and Story 
in America, have been accepted by other courts in 
other countries as trustwortshy, and have had a 
profound influence in moulding international prac- 
tice. The American Judge Kent (q.v,), referiung 
in particular to the judgments of Loi*d Stowell, 
has^ borne this testimony; ‘There is scarcely a 
decision in the English prize-courts on any general 
question of public right that has not received the 
express approbation and sanction of our national 
courts/ Among other sources of modem inter- 
national law may be mentioned declarations of 
responsible statesmen, opinions of the law officers of 

f overnments, state papers on matters in dispute 
etween governments, and instructions issued by 
states to their armed forces or to their diplomatic 
agents. 

The communities whose relations are governed by 
international law are independent states. Whtte 
‘independence* is predicated by international law 
of all the states who are its subjects, nevertheless 
international jurisprudence rests on the principle 
that these several states, as members <rf the com- 
munity of nations, are really mutually inter- 
dependent. The reality of such interdependence 
is every day becoming clearer with the increase of 
complexity in the social, commercial, and political 
ties by which the nations are bound to one another. 


States are recognised as analogous to persons in 
law — juristic persons having legal rights and legal 
obligations. The marks of a state, as the term is 
used in international law, are that the community 
constituting it is organised for a political end, that 
it possesses definite territory, that it is represented 
by a government which exercises exclusive control 
over all persons and things within its territory, 
and that fts external relations are regulated by it 
independently of the will of any other community. 
To these characteristics is added the requirement 
that it must exhibit reasonable ground to believe 
that its existence has the element of durability. 
Theoretically a community possessing these attri- 
butes of state-existence is a state ; but, nevertheless, 
its accession to the family of nations dates from its 
recognition by other powers. Recognition may 
take place by formal declaration, which may be 
embodied in a treaty that deals also with other 
matters, or it may be effected informally by 
accrediting ministers to the state. Condi- 
tions may be attached by the recognising states 
to their recognition. Recognition by one state 
in no way binds other states. Each state 
indeed must be allowed to judge for itself 
whether a community claiming to be recognised 
does actually possess the essential characteristics 
of a state. The quickness or slowness of recog- 
nition is often determined by political sympa- 
thies ; but when a community de facto possesses 
the essential attributes of a state, other powem 
cannot continue for an indefinite time to refuse 
to acknowledge its riglits to he treated as a 
state. The legal doctrine that states are analogous 
to persons inlaw carries with it the doctrine of 
their equality before the law. The doctrine of 
equality holds in proceedings before a court, 
wnether it be a court of arbitration or the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. But the fiction of an 
equality of legal rights is hard to reconcile with 
the facts of international life, and it has no applica- 
tion where redress is sought by means of ‘self- 
help.* Further, the trend of recent history seems 
to be not in the direction of the theo]pr that inde- 
pendent states, however different in size and 
power, are all equal in the view of the law 
of nations, but rather in the direction of ac- 
knowledging a primacy on the part of the fore- 
most powers of the civilised world. The advances 
towards self-realisation of the international 
community, and the undertaking by that com- 
munity of legislative and administrative func- 
tions, make it increasingly difficult to maintain 
the old theory that states are equal in matters of 
political right. 

A state is not sovereign in the sense of inter- 
national law if there are any limitations upon its 
power to enter into relations with other states. 
Such a state, however, may he a member of a con- 
federation and exercise certain powers giving it a 
qualified inteinational status. Another form in 
which part-sovereignty occurs is that of protect- 
orates. In some cases the protected state is left 
free from interference within its own territory. In 
other cases the protecting state exercises a certain 
authority within the territory of the protected 
state. Generally speaking, a protectorate possesses 
all competence in international affairs which it has 
not specifically resigned. Another class of states 
having only a qualified status are states under the 
suzerainty of others. Such a state possesses only 
such competence as has been specificalty con- 
ferred upon it by the suzerswn. ^Tne re- 
strictions imposed by the Peace Treaties of 
1919 on certain new states which then came 
into existence, and the provisions of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations with regard to 
mandated teixitories, have added to the numbers 
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of states in possession of a qualified or partial 
sovereignty. 

Difficult questions arise when a portion of an 
existing state rises in rebellion, and sets up a 
separate government over a considerable portion of 
the national territory, or when organised bodies of 
men are, for political purposes, in armed hostility 
to an established government. A community 
attempting by armed hostility to free itself from 
the jurisdiction of the parent state may, under 
certain conditions, be recognised as a belligerent. 
The conditions warranting such recognition are 
that the end which the community in revolt seeks 
is political ; that the hostilities are of ‘ the 
character of war, and are carried on in accord 
with the laws of war ; that the government of the 
revolting community is in the hands of a responsible 
organisation ; and that the revolt has attained 
such proportions as to affect the rights and in- 
terests of other states. The effect or recognising 
a revolting community as having the status of 
belligerents is that the community is, so far as 
the prosecution of hostilities is concerned, accorded 
by the recognising state all the privileges of a 
state. 

A state has proprietary or quasi-proprietary 
rights over the territory occupied' hy the state- 
community, and subjected to its sovereignty. The 
definite boundaries of the state territory are ascer- 
tained by occupation, prescription, or treaty. The 
right of a state over its territory exists for the 
purposes of government, and comprises the right to 
act within the limits of the territory upon or 
against all persons found there, and to dispose of 
all real and personal property within the territory, 
as, in the judgment of the state, the purposes of 
government may require. Lakes and land-locked 
waters not directly communicating with the ocean 
and wholly surrounded hy the land tenitory of a 
single state, form part of the dominions of that 
state. The state also has an exclusive jurisdiction 
over that portion of the sea which is closely adjacent 
to its own territory. The generally recognised 
rule is that this littoral jurisdiction extends to 
a distance of three miles from low-water mark. 
This distance was defined hy the supposed range 
of a gun in position. Within the three-mile limit 
the jurisdiction extends to commercial regula- 
tions, rules for pilotage and anchorage, sanitary 
and quarantine regulations, revenue and general 
police. A somewhat wider limit is, however, some- 
times claimed and conceded for special purposes. 
Thus under a convention signed at Washington in 
1924 between Great Britain and the United States, 
the American authorities may board British vessels 
suspected of committing, or attempting to commit, 
offences against the Prohibition laws of the United 
States, provided that] the right is not exercised at 
a greater distance^ from the coast of the United 
States or of its territories than can be traversed in 
one hour by the suspected vessel. Both the parties, 
however, expressly declare that these provisions 
are not to be regarded as implying an intention 
to depart from the three-mile rule recognised as 
generally applicable to the territorial rights of a 
state over waters. The civil and criminal juris- 
dictaon of a state extends to all its ships on the 
high se^ or within its territorial waters, and to 
its public vessels everywhere. In the class of 
public vessels are included ships of war, and vessels 
engaged in the service of the state and in command 
of government officers. Over private vessels in 
formm waters the amount of jurisdiction claimed 
by afferent states varies. The general principle, 
as ^own by practice and by treaty stipulations, 

IS that disorders which disturb only the peace of 
the ship or those on board are to be dealt with 
exclusively hy the sovereignty of the home pf the 


ship, hut that those which disturb the public peace 
may be suppressed, and, if need be, the offenders 
punished, by the proper authorities of the local 
jurisdiction. If, however, the local jurisdiction is 
not asserted, the state to which the vessel belongs 
may properly exercise its concurrent jurisdiction. 
To the rule that the jurisdiction of a state extends 
to all persons and things within its territory, ex- 
ceptions are recognised in the case of foreign 
sovereigns and their suites when visiting a 
foreign country in their official capacity, and 
in the case of diplomatic agents or other officers 
commissioned to transact the political affairs 
of the state abroad. This immunity from local 
jurisdiction has been called exterritoriality. 
The persons to whom such immunity is granted 
are ^ regarded, as being, for purposes of juris- 
diction, within the territory of their home state, 
and beyond that of the state in which they are 
geographically. 

The rules of international law regulating the 
intercourse of nations in times of peace receive in 
practice regular observance. On the other hand, 
the experience of the Great War has shown how 
feeble is the sanction for the observance of rules — 
even rules passed with great solemnity at the 
Hague Conferences— for regulating the conduct of 
war. It has become evident that the attempt to 
disarm war of its horrors is an idle dream and a 
dangerous delusion, and that the aim of inter- 
national law must lie in the more practical task 
of removing the causes of war and devising means 
hy which the several peoples may work out their 
destiny and their future, secure and unafraid. The 
Covenant of the League of Nations sets forth that 
the purpose of the League is to promote inter- 
national co-operation and to achieve international 
peace and security. The establishment of the 
Lea^e and of the great international organs de- 
pendent on it has already brought about results of 
far-reaching importance in international law [vid^ 
League op Nations); but the peaceful solution 
of the international problems which must inevit- 
ably arise depends even more on the education of 
ublic opinion in the several countries and on the 
evelopment of a spirit of understanding, tolerance, 
and conciliation. 

The more important departments of public inter- 
national law are dealt with in separate articles. 

Private International Law is that department of 
law which arises from the fact that there are in 
the world different territorial jurisdictions adminis- 
tering different systems of laws. The subjects^of 
this branch of jurisprudence are private individuals, 
and its rules are administered oy national courts. 
The majority of the relations in which human 
beings stand to each other are in their nature 
universal, and entirely independent of the states to 
which the parties belong. Thus an individual may 

E ossess real property in a state other than that of 
is domicile, or he may enter into a contract or 
execute a testament in a country different from 
either. As, in general, each of these countries 
is governed by a distinct system of laws, it is 
frequently a question under which system the par- 
ticular relations fall. In the event of an action 
becoming necessary, is he to appeal to the muni- 
cipal laws of his native country or dopiicile, or to 
that of the place in which thej property is situated, 
or to that in which the contract was entered into, 
or in which the t^tyment was executed? The 
whole of the doctrines of private international 
law accordingly resolve themselves into the single 
doctrine of the localisation of such legal relations^ 
This branch of law determines no legal relations 
whatever ; it simply determines in what national 
jurisdiction an action ought to be brought, and by 
what natiional law it ought to be decided. The 
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collection of rules for thus determining^ which 
system of law is to be applied in cases which con- 
tain a foreign element is also commonly known as 
tlie ‘ conflict of laws.’ 

According to the famous rules of Foelix and 
Huber, which were long accejjtad as the ftmda- 
mental propositions on which private international 
law was founded, all the effects Avhich foreign laws 
can produce -within the territory of any nation 
depend absolutely on the consent of that nation, 
eitiier express or tacit. The sole foundation for the 
whole system was found in the voluntary and re- 
ciprocal good-will of nations {comitas gentium). 
But, in fact, enforcement in the courts of one state 
of rights duly acquired under the laws of another 
state is necessary to justice, and the whole prin- 
ciple of this branch of law is a direct corollary 
from the doctrine of recognition. The right and 
duty of mutual confidence involved in the doctrine 
of recognition imply, as we have seen, the accept- 
ance and enforcement by the recognising state of 
the definitions w-hich the recognised state may have 
imposed on legal relations— and this, as a rule, even 
when the definitions so imposed differ from those 
which are applied to the same legal relations when 
existing among its o^vn citizens. 

The increasing intercourse between individuals of 
different nations gives a growing importance to the 
interests affected by this branch of law — the rules 
being accepted and enforced by the various states 
as part and parcel of their local law. The rights 
anti obligations which result to persons from the 
possession of immovables are regulated by the law 
of the country where the immovable subjects are 
situated. This lex loci ret sitoe, as it is called, 
determines, even in the case of an alien proprietor, 
all questions relating to the acquisition of immov- 
ables, whether by sale or prescription, to letting, 
hiring, and mortgaging, working of mines and 
minerals, servitudes, and to all taxes and public 
burdens. The law of the place where real property 
is situated in short governs exclusively as to the 
tenure, the title, and the descent of such property. 
In nearly all European countries the rule long 
obtained that the tenure of immovable property 
was only possible to a foreigner on the condition of 
political naturalisation. In almost all states this 
rule has now been relaxed ; and in Britain it has 
been entirely departed from. The British Nation- 
ality and Status of Aliens Act, 1914, sect. 17, 
rovidea: ‘Real and personal property of every 
escription may he taken, acquired, held, and dis- 
posed of by an alien in the same manner in all 
respects as by a natural-bom British subject ; and 
a title to real and personal property of every 
description may be derived throng, from, or in 
succession to an alien, in the same manner in all 
respects as through, from, or in succession to a 
natural-born Biitish subject.’ It is, however, ex- 
pressly provided that this section shall not operate so 
as to qualify an alien to be the owner of a British 
ship. As regards movable or personal property, 
the g[eneral nile is Tnobilia sequunter persoTiam ; 
that is to say, rights to movables are regulated by 
Hie law of the owner’s domicile {lex domicilii). 
The modem tendency is to substitute political i 
nationality for domicile as the test of personal law ; 
bu^ as between two jurisdictions comprised in one 
Such as England and Scotland, such a substi- 
toMoa B not possiUe, and there at least the Ux 
must maintain its ground. Every one at 
tim mor^t of birth acquires a domicile of origin, 
whKm, m the case of legitimate children, is the 
domicile of their father, and, in the case of illegiti- 
mate chil^en, that of their mother. This doniicile 
IS retained until another takes its place. A domi- 
cile of origin may be abandoned and another 
acquired by choice. In order to effect this, there 


must be not merely change of residence but proof 
of an intention to change domicile. A woman, on 
her marriage, takes the domicile of her husband ; 
but a change of domicile stante matrimonio does 
not alter rights set up by marriage -contract, express 
or implied. The law of the domicile also regulates 
questions regarding status, legal capacity, legiti- 
macy, and succession to movable property. The 
construction, incidents, and validity of a con- 
tract are ruled by the law which the parties 
intended. Prima facie the law of the country 
where the contract was made {lex loci contractus) 
will be applied. If, however, the contract is to be 
wholly performed in a country different from the 
locus contractus, the law of the place of performance 
{lex loci solutionis) will govern. As regards the 
contract of marriage, if a marriage is valid by the 
law of the place where it is made it is valid every- 
where. Questions as to the competency and value 
of evidence, or as to procedure, or as to the admis- 
sibility of prescriptions and limitations, are deter- 
mined by the law of the place where the action is 
raised {lex fori). The ascertainment of foreign 
law is dealt with as a question of fact to be settled 
on evidence. 

Reference is made to the following articles 
dealing with particular departments of inter- 
national law: 

Alien. Extradition. Neutrality. 

Ambassador. Foreign Enlistment. Pans (Treaty of). 

Arbitration. Foreign Law. Piracy. 

Balance of Power. Geneva Convention. Political Offences. 

Blockade. Grotius. Prisoners of War. 

Capitulation. Immigration. Privateer. 

Conflict of Laws. Jurisdiction. Prize. 

Consul. Jurisprudence. Siege (State of). 

Contraband. Law. Treaty. 

Diplomacy. League of Nations. Versailles (Treaty 

Domicile. Marriage. of). 

Enemy. Naturalisation. War. 
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national Lanio (8 vols. Washington, 1906) ; J. W. Garner, 
International Law and the World War (2 vols, Lond. 
1920) ; Oppenheim, International Law (2 vols. 2tl ed. 
Lond. 1912). 

Private International Law: Savigny, System, &c., 
vol, viii. (Eng. trans. by W. Guthrie); Dicey, Conflict 
of Laws (3d ed. by Keith, 1922); Westlake, Private 
International Law (6th ed. 1922); Story, Conflict of 
Lams (8th ed. 1883); Bar, International Law (Eng, 
trans. by G. R, Gillespie) ; Foote, Private International 
Jurisprudence (4th ed. 1914). 

Interpleader is a foim of process in the 
English courts intended for the protection of a 
defendant who claims no interest in the subject- 
matter of a suit, while at the same time he has 
reason to know that the plaintiff’s title is disputed 
by some other claimant. In such a case the 
defendant may apply to a judge, who will order 
the plaintiff and the other claimant to appear 
and interplead. The stakeholder himself may now 
initiate an interpleader. Special protection is 
given to sheriffs, &c., when goods taken in execu- 
tion are claimed by a third party. 

Interpretation* See Exegesis. 
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Interpreter. See Dragoman. 

Interstate Commerce. See Oakbiers. 

lnterTal 9 in Music, is the difference of pitch 
between any two musical tones. Since pitch 
depends upon the vibration-frequencies, the rela- 
tion between any two pitches is the numerical ratio 
between the two vibration-frequencies ; and all pairs 
of tones within which the frequencies have the 
same ratios present equal intervals. The interval 
between any two tones, whether chosen or heard 
at random, is thus expressible as an arithmetical 
ratio; but musically it is only certain intervals 
which are recognised as being musical intervals, 
and what these are depends upon the Scale (q.v.) 
which is in use. Among the European nations and 
those of European descent the diatonic scale is 
employed ; and this, when unmodified by Tempera- 
ment (q.v.), presents the ratios given under Har- 
monics (q.v.). Within such a scale the various 
intervals that may be found are ( C being taken to 
represent the keynote of the scale) minor second 
{= E — E or B — C') = 16/15; grave major second 
{= D— E or G— -A) = 10/9 ; major second (= C— D, 
F— G, A— B) = 9/8 ; grave minor third ( = D — F) 
= 32/27 ; minor third (= E— G, A— C', B— D') = 
6/5 ; major third (= C — E, F — ^A, or Gr — ^B) = 5/4 ; 
perfect fourth (= C — F, D — G, E — ^A, G — C^, or B 
— E') = 4/3; acute fourth (= A — ^D') = 27/20; 
acute augmented fourth ( = F — B) = 45/32 ; grave 
diminished fifth (= B— F') = 64/45; grave fifth 
( ” D — ^A) — 40/27 ; perfect fifth ( = G — G, E — ^Bj 
F_C', G— D', A — E') = 3/2; minor sixth (E — O', 
A — F', B — G') = 8/5 ; major sixth ( = C — ^A, D— B, 
Q — E') = 5/3 ; acute major sixth ( = F — ^D' ) = 27/16 ; 
grave minor seventh (D — C', G — F', B — ^A') = 16/9 ; 
minor seventh (E — D', A— -G') = 9/6; seventh 
(C— B, F— E') = 15/8; octave (C—G, D— D', &c.) 
= 2/1. By taking various notes of the diatonic 
scale as starting-points, and measuring known 
intervals from these, we arrive at intermediate 
notes of the scale, of which the following are 
examples, the vibration-ratios being given with 
reference to C ; 

Vibration-ratios. 

Cf, minor third below E 25/24 = 1 *04161 

Db, (as A:D::AI»:B) 27/25 = 1*0800/ 

Dj, minor second below E 75/64 = 1 *16721 

El?, minor third above C 6/5 = 1*2000 / 

At, minor sixth above C 8/5 = 1*6000 

Bt, minor seventh above C 9/5 = 1*8000 

B}, 3 major thirds above C.... 125/64 = 1*9531 
The difference of pitch between C and C} or between 
D and Dt is frequently called a semitone, and an 
interval increased or diminished by a semitone is 
said to be augmented or diminished. This applies 
especially to the intervals of a fourth and a fifth, 
which with the octave are said to be perfect, 
because any augmentation or diminution mars 
their consonance. The major sixth or third may, 
however, be diminished to a * minor ’ sixth or third 
without destroying the consonance ; and the term 
‘minor’ is also applied to the diminished second or 
seventh. The octave begins a new series, and thus 
the ‘ninth’ is the octave of the second, and so 
forth. For further discussion of the musical nomen- 
clature, which is somewhat unsettled, see article 
^Interval* \ in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians; and for a numerical table of the various 
intermediate tone® within the scale, see Daniell’s 
Principles of Physics^ 4th ed. pp. 426-27. 

Illt6Stacy9 the state of a person who has died 
without testing— i.e. without leaving a will. If no 
will, 01 ^ deed equivalent to a will, is executed, or if 
a will executedT is invalid from defect of form, then 
an intestacy occurs, and the law provides an heir 
or next-of-kin, in lieu of the owner himself doing 
so. See Heir, Husbani) and Wife. 


IntestineSq a pai-t of the digestive system, 
divided into the smaller intestine (comprising 
duodenum, jejunum, and ileum) and the greater 
intestine. See Digestion, Gut ; and for Diseases, 
see Constipation, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, En- 
teritis, Peritonitis, &c. 

Intimidation. See Threat. 

Intonation 9 the opening phrase of any plain- 
song melody, sung usually either by the officiating 
priest alone, or by one or more selected choristersl 
The term is most commonly applied to the first 
member (consisting of two or three notes) of a 
Gregorian Psalm-tone, the other members of it 
being the dominant ( or reciting-note ), the media- 
tion^ and the ending. Its use is confined usually 
to the first verse or the psalm or canticle, except 
in the case of the Magnificat^ BenedicUis, and 
Venite, to give greater solemnity to which it recurs 
in each successive verse. See also Temperament. 

Intoningy a modern popular term for the utter- 
ance in musical recitative of the versicles, responses, 
collects, &c. , of the Anglican Liturgy. This recita- 
tive consists mainly of a single sustained note, or 
mo7iotonei but may be varied by the introduction of 
certain simple inflections, which have the sanction 
of more or less prevalent custom or tradition . 

Such musical recitative in vocal prayer is un- 
doubtedly very^ ancient, and its employment in 
Christian worship is, in fact, an inheritance from the 
Synagogue, where it may he heard still. It obtains 
equally among Mohammedans, American Indians, 
South Sea Islanders, and the great majority of 
barbarous nations, and would seem to be the out- 
come of an instinctive feeling that the familiarity 
of our colloquial tones of voice is out of keeping 
with the reverence that befits human intercourse 
with Dei^. Whatever may he said for or against 
the practice elsewhere, there can be no doubt that 
in our cathedrals and larger sacred buildings an 
audible utterance would without it be far less easily 
attainable. 

Intoxication. This term is applied to the 
condition brought about by an overdose of alcohol. 
The symptoms induced vaiw a good deal according 
to the rapidity with which the alcohol is drunk 
and absorbed into the blood, and also according to 
the form — ^spirits, wine, or beer — ^in which it is taken. 
If they are swallowed rapidly in large q^uanfcities 
the symptoms are those or a narcotic poison. See 
Alcohol, Alcoholism, Poison. 

Intoxication, or drunkenness, is, in point of 
law, no excuse for any wrong done by the drunken 
party. Crimes which are committed in a state 
of drunkenness are punishable in the same way as 
if the actor were sober, though it is discretionary 
in the court to mitigate the sentence. A contract 
made when the parties, or either of them, are in a 
state of complete incapacity from intoxication may 
be made void. So it is when one of the parties is 
intoxicated, and a sober person induces his consent 
by fraud. Thus, if goods are sold to a person so 
drunk that he does not know what he is doing, the 
purchase may be repudiated as soon as the drunk 
man becomes sober. Unless he does so immediately 
on coming to his senses, however, the contract will 
stand. The drunk man, in short, may either re- 
pudiate or enforce the bargain when he comes to his 
senses. The mere act or state of drunkenness, when 
privately indulged in, is not an offence against the 
law ; but if it be shown in public it may become 
so. Every person found drunk in a highway or 
public place, or in a licensed house, is liable to a 
penalty of ten shillings ; and on a second offence 
within twelve months, to twenty shillings, and on 
a third offence within twelve months, to forty 
shillings. To be drunk and riotous, or be drunk 
while m charge of ct horse or carriagCi or of a gun. 
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is punishable with a fine of forty shillings, or 
immisonment for one month. Locd acts also 
oft6n impose other penalties. In Scotland several 
ancient statutes were passed against drunkenness, 
which, however, are in desuetude. In many local 
police acts a penalty is imposed on drunkenness in 
the streets. 

lutrettchiueiits. See Entrenchments. 

Introduction (Ital. introduzione)^ in Music, 
is a kind of preface or prelude to a following move- 
ment. Formerly the mtroduction was only to^ be 
found in large musical works, such as symphonies, 
overtures, oratorios, &c. ; but now it is found in 
every rondo, fantasia, polonaise, waltz, &c., on the 
principle that it is considered abrupt to begin all 
at once, without preparing the audience for what 
is to come. In earlier operas introduction is 
applied to the piece of music with which they 
begin, and which immediately follows the overture. 
In some cases the overture and introduction are 
united, the composition going on without any 
formal pause, as in Gluck^ Iphig6nie en Tcmride,^ 
Mozart’s Idomeneo and Don Giovanni. Overtures 
themselves are frequently commenced by an intro- 
duction, as in Beethoven’s E^ont and Leonora, 
Nos. 2 and 3, and Weber’s Freischutz and Oberon 
overtures. The majority of Wafer’s operas com- 
mence with an introduction ( Vor^el or Einleir 
tuna), a short one being also prefac^ to the second 
and third acts. The introductions are also import- 
ant and characteristic parts of several of the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven and Schumann, 

Introitf in the Homan Catholic Church, an 
anthem sung at the beginning of the mass, immedi- 
ately after me Conjtteor, and when the priest has 
ascended to the altar. It consists of an antiphon, 
Gloria Patri, and usually part of a psalm; but 
other passages of Scripture are used, while a few 
introits in the present Missal are taken from unin- 
^ired writers, and one (Whitsunday) is from 2d 
Esdras. The mtroduction of introits is ascribed 
to Gregory the Great (595), or perhaps to Celestine 
(423). In the first prayer-book of Edward VL 
an introit is prefixed to each collect, consisting of a 
psalm to be sung after the opening prayer in the 
communion office. 

Intromission, in Scots law, is the assump- 
tion of authori^ to deal with another’s pro- 
perty. It is ^vided into legal and vicious. Legal 
mtromission is where the par^ is expressly or 
impliedly ^ authorised, either by judgment or 
deed, to interfere, as* by drawing the rents or 
^tting in debts. Vicious intromismon is where an 
heir or next-of-kin, without any authority, inter- 
feres with a deceased person’s estate; as, for 
example, where a person not named by a will, or | 
without the authority of any will, collects the i 
property of the deceased person as if he were 
regularly appointed. By so doing the vicious 
intromitter incurs the responsibility of payinff all 
the debts of the deceased. 

Intuition, the immediate apprehension by the 
mind of an object or truth without any process of ^ 
reasoning or calculation; also any truth held to i 
be thus directly perceived, especially fundamental 
totbs in mathematics, logic, and ethics. Reid 
(q.v.) and the Scottish school insisted that the 
^ faculty or power of apprehending 
such tomis, which carry conviction with them, are 
incap^le of resolution or analysis, and indefeas- i 
lole^ Intuitlotiism or intuitionalism was combated ! 

Mills, Bain, and many modern 
schools— utilitarianism. See Common Sense, ! 
A PETOEi, KA2it, Eimcs, Psychology, Scottish 
ir'HILOSOPTnr- | 

lutus^ceptlou, or Invagination, is the 
terin applied to tho partial displaceipent of the 


bowel in which one portion of it passes into the 
portion immediately adjacent to it, just as one 
part of the finger of a glove is sometimes pulled 
mto an adjacent part in the act of withdrawing 
the hand. In this case the contained portion of 
intestine is liable to be nipped and strangulated 
by the portion which contains it, and all the 
danger of Hernia (q.v.) results, with far less 
chance of successful interference on the part of the 
surgeon or physician. It is one of the most fre- 
quent and fatal causes of obstruction of the bowels 
in children, but less common in adults. The ex- 
tent of the intussusception may vaiy from a frac- 
tion of an inch to several feet. 'The condition, 
though very dangerous, is not necessarily fatal. 

If no operation is performed, the invaginated 
ortion may slough, while adhesion is established 
etween the peritoneal surfaces of the upper and 
lower portions at their places of junction, so that 
the continuity of the tube is preserved, although 
a large portion may be destroyed. At an early 
stage the normal state may sometimes be restored 
by a large enema ; but the proper treatment, when 
pain, passage of blood, and an abdominal swelling 
m a child afford a definite diagnosis, is by an 
operation to pull out and restore or to remove the 
invaginated part of the bowel. 

Inula. See Elecampane. 

Inulin, a vegetable principle, isomeric with 
starch, derived from Elecampane (q.v.). 

InTalides» H6tel bes. See Pabis. 

InYar» an alloy of nickel and steel, valuable for 
making pendulum rods and measuring appliances, 
as being practically invariable in dimensions on 
account of change of temperature. 

Inrerarayt the county town of Argyllshire, is 
picturesquely seated on the north-west shore of 
Loch Fyne, 16 miles SSW. of Dalmally station, 
and 45 NNW. of Greenock {vid Loch Eck). Re- 
moved to its present site in 1742, it has a sculptured 
stone cross from Iona (c. 1400), and an obelisk to 
the memory of seventeen Campbells, executed here 
without trial in 1685 for their share in Argyll’s 
expedition. Inveraray Castle, the seat of the Duke 
of Argyll (q.v.), was rebuilt in 1744-61. A royal 
burgh since 1648, Inveraray was till 1918 one of Ayr 
parliamentary burghs. Pop. (1841) 1233 ; (1921) 490. 

IllTercar^llf a town in Southland land-dis- 
trict, New Zealand, capital of the county of South- 
land, stands on ap estuary called the !New River 
Harbour, about 100 miles SW. of Dunedin. It is 
regularly built, with fine wide streets, and is un- 
usually well provided with public parks. Besides 
the government buildings and schools and churches, 
it possesses an excellent athenseum and a hospital. 
There are numerous^ sawmills in and around the 
town, besides foundries, flour-mills, breweries, and 
manufactures of boots, bacon, cordials, &c. There 
are extensive meat-freezing works at the mouth of 
the estuary, and much Southland mutton is now 
sent to England ; other exports from Invercargill 
arew-ool, grain, cheese, and timber. Pop. (1921) 
borough, 15,203 ; with suburbs, 19,210. 

IiiTerbeithiiigy a royal burgh of Fife, at 
the niouth of InveSeithing Bay, 13 miles WNW. 
qf Edinburgh. With Dunfermline, &c., it returns 
one member to parliament. Pop. ( 1921 ) 3350. 

lllYerlochy. a ruined castle of Inverness-shire, 

2 miles NE- of Fort William, near which, on 
Sunday, 2d February 1645, Montrose completely 
routed hia rival, Argyll. 

InYeinesSs the county town of InveTuess-shire, 
and capital of the northern Highlands, stands on i 
the Ness, neat its mouth in the Moray Firth and 
the north-east end of the Caledonian Oana.1, 108 
miles by rail WNW. of Aberdeen, 144 NNW. of 
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Perth, and 190 NNW. of Edinburgh. Its wooded 
environs, hemmed in b;^ hills ( Tomnahuiich, 223 
feet ; Torvean, 300 j Craigphadrick, 430 ; Dunean, 
940, &c.), form a picturesq^ue and interesting land- 
scape. Visited by Columoa (q.v.) about 565, and 
by Malcolm Canmore made the seat of a royal 
castle, by Cromwell of a citadel (1652), Inverness 
has a wealth of memories. It was garrisoned by 
the English in 1296 ; in 1411 was burned by Donald 
of the Isles on his way to Harlaw; and figures 
repeatedly in the history of the Stuarts, down to 
their final overthrow at Culloden, hard by. In 
front of the Scoto-Plemish town-hall (1882), pro- 
tected now by a fountain, is the Clach-na-Cudain, 
or * stone of the tubs,’ the palladium of the burgh. 
The Episcopal cathedral ( 1867 ) of the united diocese 
of Moray, Ross, and Caithness is a fine Decorated 
edifice; and other features of the place are the 
county hall (1835) on the site of the castle (not 
Macbeth’s), the infirmary, the lunatic asylum, the 
royal academy, the barracks, the main suspension 
bridge ( 1855 ), and the Islands, a favourite prom- 
enade. Malting, thread -making, and bleaching 
have given place to woollen manufacture, ship- 
building, distilling, &e., with considerable shipping 
and commerce, the harbour having been much im- 
proved in 1847 and 1900. The great wool fair 
(established in 1817) is held in July; and the 
Northern Meeting (1788) in September. A royal 
burgh since about 1067, Inverness till 1918 united 
with Forres, Fortrose, and Nairn to return one 
member to parliament. Pop. (1831) 9663; (1881) 
17,365 ; ( 1921 ) 20,944. Inverness still prides itself, 
as in Defoe’s and Dr Johnson's day, for the purity 
of its English. 

Inrerness-shire, a Highland county, the 
largest in Scotland, and larger than any in England 
but Yorkshire, stretches from sea to sea, and has 
a total area of 4323 sq. m., of which 1284 belong 
to the Hebrides— Skye, Harris, North and South 
Uist, Benbecula, Barra, Raasay, Eigg, St Kilda, 
and thirty -seven other inhabited islands. The 
mainland portion, measuring 85 by 55 miles, is 
intersected NE. and SW. by the Great Glen and 
the Caledonian Canal ( q. v. ). It includes Badenoch, 
Glenroy, and the valley of the Spey on the east ; 
Lochaber on the south ; Glenelg, Glengarry, Aiisaig, 
and Moidart on the west ; Stratiiglass on the nortii ; 
Glenurquhart and Glenmoriston towards the centre. 
It is truly a ‘land of the mountain and the flood,’ 
for it contains Ben Nevis (4406 feet), the highest 
point in Britain, with twenty-six other summits 
exceeding 3500 feet, whilst the chief of its rivers are 
the Spey, Ness, and Beauly, and of ninety good- 
sized lakes Lochs Ness, Archaig, Shiel, Lochy, 
Morar, Laggan, and Ericht. The west coast is 
indented by salt-water Lochs Houm, Nevis, and 
Moidart. The rocks include gneiss, mica -slate, 
granite, porphyry, and trap ; and the most fertile 
soil in the country rests on the red sandstone in the 
valley of the Aird, and between the county town 
and Beauly. Only 4*6 per cent, of the whole area 
is in cultivation ; and 255 sq. m. are under wood, 
the rest being sheep-walks, deer-forests, moss, and 
barren heath, valuable only as grouse-moors. Sheep 
are the principal live-stock. The rivers and lakes 
afford splendid fishing. The county returned one 
member to parliament until 1918, when it became 
part of the parliamentary county of Inverness and 
Ross and Cromarty, with three members ( one each 
for Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, and the Western 
Isles). Inverness is its only town of any size; 
Kingussie and Fort William, though police burghs, 
are mere villages, as also are Beauly, Fort Augustus, 
and Portree. Pop. (1801) 72,672; (1841) 97,799; 
(1881) 90,454; (1921) 82,455, about 19 inhabitants 
per square mile. Of tbese,^ one-third are in the 
islands ; 43 per cent, speak Gaelic and English ; 


5*4 per cent. Gaelic only. See articles on the chief 
islands, lakes, &c., as well as on Highlands, 
Hebeides, Culloden, Deer-forests, Glenroy, 
and Foyers. 

Inyersion, in Music, is of three kinds. ( 1 ) Of 
a chord, when any other of its component notes than 
the root is placed lowest ( see Harmony ). ( 2 ) Of 

an interval (within the octave), when the lower 
note is transposed an octave higher, or vice versd. 
To find what an interval becomes by inversion, 
subtract the figure denoting it from the figure nine ; 
thus, a second inverted becomes a seventh, a third 
becomes a sixth, &c. In this change major ia- 
I tervals become minor, augmented intervals become 
diminished, and vice versd. (3) Of a subject or 
theme, when it is imitated in contrary motion— i.e. 
the melody progresses by the same intervals as the 
original theme, but ascends or descends always in 
a contrary direction. This is a frequent device in 
fugues and other contrapuntal music. — In geometry, 
inversion is the substitution for each point in a 
figure, of another point, collinear with it and a fixed 
point ( the centre of inversion ), the rectangle con- 
tained by the distances of the two points from the 
centre being constant. — In logic, inversion is a form 
of immediate influence whereby a new proposition 
(the inverse) is obtained whose subject is the con- 
tradictory of that of the original proposition (the 
invertend). — For inversion in chemistry, see Diges- 
tion, Polarisation, Sugar, Fermentation. 

lnTertebrata9 a collective title for those 
animals which agree in not exhibiting the char- 
acteiistics of Vertebrates — viz. a dorsal nerve cord, 
a dorsal median supporting axis or notochord, 
respiratory clefts on the pharynx, a ventral heart, 
and eyes arising for the most part as outgrowths of 
the brain. But the dividing line is no longer so 
clear as it once seemed, for not only are Ascidians 
or Tunicata recognised as degenerate Vertebrate 
animals, but several remarkable type-forms — e.g. 
Balanoglossus (q.v.) and Cephalodiscus (q.v.)— are 
so near the boundary line that they are usually 
called Hemichordata or half Vertebrates. 

Invertebrate animals include the unicellular Pro- 
tozoa, the Sponges or Porifera, the Cdelentera or 
Stin^ng Animals, many classes of worms, Echino- 
derms, Arthropods (Crustaceans, Insects, Arach- 
nids, &c. ), Molluscs, and some less familiar divisions. 

Inver uriCf a royal burgh of Aberdeenshiie, at 
the influx of the Urie to the Don, 16 miles NW. 
of Aberdeen. With Elgin, &c., it returned one 
member to parliament till 1918. Pop. 4500. 

Investiture, in feudal and ecclesiastical his- 
tory, means the act of giving corporal possession 
of a manor, office, or benefice, accompanied by a 
certain ceremonial, such as the delivery of a 
branch, a banner, or an instrument of office, 
more or less designed to signify the power or 
authority which it is supposed to convey. The 
contest about ecclesiastical investitures is in- . 
terwoven with the whole course of mediaeval 
history. The system of feudal tenure had become 
so universal that it affected even the land held 
by ecclesiastics. Accordingly, ecclesiastics who, in 
virtue of the ecclesiastical office which they held, 
came into possession of lands began to be regarded 
as becoming by the very fact feudatoiy to the 
suzerain of these lands ; and the suzerains thought 
themselves entitled to claim, iu reference to these 
personages, the same rights which they enjoyed 
over the other feudatories of their domains. Among 
these rights was that of granting solemn investi- 
ture. Now, in the case of bishops, abbots, and 
other church dignities the form of investiture con- 
sisted in the ddivery of a pastoral staff or crosier, 
and the placing a ring upon the finger ; and as 
these badges of office were emblematie^he one Of 
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th** -i-iritnal care of souls, the other of the espousals, 
as it'were, between the pastor and his church or 
luonasten'— the assumption of this right hy the lay 
suzerains' became a subject of constant and angry 
complaint on the part of the church. On the part 
uf the suzerains it was replied that they did not 
claim to grant by this rite the spiritual powers of 
the olfice, their function being solely to grant posses- 
sion of its temporalities. But the church party 
ur<»'etl that the ceremonial in itself involved the 
granting of spiritual powers; insomuch that, in 
order to prevent the clergy from electing to a see 
when vacant, it was the practice of the emperors to 
take possession of the crosier and ring, until it 
shoultl be their own pleasure to grant investiture to 
their favourites. The disfavour in which the prac- 
tice had long been held found its most energetic 
expression in the person of Gregory VII., who hav- 
ing, in the year 1074, enacted most stringent 
measures for the repression of simony, proceeded, 
in 1075, to condemn, under excommunication, the 
practice of investiture, as almost necessarily con- 
nected with simony, or leading to it. But a pope 
of the same century, Urban IL, went further, and 
(1095) absolutely and entirely forbade not alone 
lay investiture, but the taking of an oath of fealty 
to* a lay suzerain by an ecclesiastic. In the 12th 
century the pope, Pascal II. , agreed to surrender 
the possessions and realties of the church on condi- 
tion of the emperor ( Henry Y. ) giving up his claim to 
investiture. This treaty, however, never had any 
practic^ effect; nor was the contest finally adjusted 
until the celebrated concordat of Worms in 1122, in 
which the emperor a^eed to give up the form of 
investiture with the ring and pastoral staff, to grant 
to the clergy the right of free elections, and to 
restore all the possessions of the Church of Rome 
which had been seized either by himself or by his 
father ; while the pope, on his part, consented that 
the elections should be held in the presence of the 
emperor or his official, but with a right of appeal 
to the provincial synod ; that investiture might be 
given by the emperor, but only hy the touch of the 
sceptre ; and that the bishops and other church 
di^itaries should faithfully discharge all the feudal 
duties which belonged to their principality. See 
England (Church of), Feudalism. 


liiTiiicibles# See Fenians, Cavendish. 

Involucre. In a shortened Inflorescence ( q.v.), 
such as the umbel, ihe bracts, unless suppressed, 
are necessarily dose together, and form an apparent 
whorl (butr^ly a close spiral) around the group 
of pediceb. Thas is the involucre. In compound 
umbels the whorl of bracts of the secondary umbel 
is therefore a secondary involucre, and is commonly 
called an involued. In composites the crowded 
whorl of OTeen leaves immediately outside the capi- 
tulnm, which the non-botanist mistakes fora calyx, 
is constantly termed the involucre, but no less 
inaccurately, since here the true bracts are those of 
the separate florets, and occur on the surface of the 
capitulum itself ( e.g. Finnia, Sunflower, &c, ). The 
composite ^ involucre ' is therefore merely derived 
from those leaves of the axis below the capitulum 
which remain green and vegetative since nearing 
no florets in their axils. In Scabious (q.v.) the 
true bract of each floret in the capitulum unites 
as a diyath around the ovary, and is also known 
as involuceh Here, again, we have a regxet- 
taMe use of terms, themselves hardly necessary 
m two diatinot senses. ^ * 


XUTOlute* See Evolute. 

iHVolutioii and Evolution are two opei 
kons the eonyeme of each other. The object of t] 
number to any power, whicfii 
effected by continuously multiplying the numb 


by itself till the number of factors is equal to the 
number designating the power. Thus, 2 raised to 
the third power is 2 x 2 x 2, or 8 ; 7 raised to the 
fourth power is 7 x 7 x 7 x 7, or 2401, &c. Evolu- 
tion, on the other hand, is the extraction of a root 
of any number—that is, it is a method for discover- 
ing what number, when raised to a certain power, 
will give a certain known number. Thus, the square 
root of 64 is 8 — ^that is, 8 is the number which, raised 
to the second power, will give 64 ; 3 is the fourth 
root of 81 — that is, 3 raised to the fourth power is 
81 ; and so on. The symbols expressive of the two 
operations are as follow : 6^ means that 5 is to be 
raised to the third power; {Vf means that the 
square or second power of 7 is to be raised to the 

fifth power; or 9^ signifies that the ex- 

traction of the second or square root of 9 is required ; 
^2^ or 256*, that the fourth root of 256 is to be 
extracted ; and so on. Involution and evolution, 
like multiplication and division, or differentiation 
and integration, differ in the extent of their appli- 
cation ; the former, or direct operation, can always 
be completed, while there are numberless cases in 
which the latter fails to express the result with 
perfect accuracy. 

lo, the daughter of Inachus, king of Argos, w^as 
beloved by Zeus, and, transformed through fear of 
Hera’s jealousy into a cow, had many wanderings. 
See Argus. 

Iodine (I; atom. wt. 126-97 ; atom, number 53) 
is one of the halogen elements. It was discovered 
in 1811, by Oourtois, in the waste liquors produced 
in the manufacture of carbonate of soda from the 
ashes of seaweeds. A few years later Gay-Lussac 
discovered that it was a simple elementary body. 
While it is still obtained from the half -fused ash 
of dried seaweeds, which is known in Britain as 
Kelp (q.v.), it is much more largely prepared in 
South America from the iodate of sodium, which 
is found associated with nitrate of sodium in the 
native Chile saltpetre. 

In small quantity, and usually in comhination 
with sodium, magnesium, or calcium, iodine is 
very widely diffused over the earth’s surface. It 
exists in sea- water, in marine animals and plants, 
and in certain mineral springs. It is also found in 
several minerals, as, for example, in certain Mexi- 
can silver ores, in Silesian zinc ores, in phosphorite 
from the Upper Palatinate, and in coal. 

At ordinary temperatures it usually occurs in 
solid, dark-gray, glistening scales ; it is, however, 
crystallisahTe, and sometimes appears as an octa- 
hedron with a rhombic base. It is soft, and admits 
readily of trituration, has the high specific gravity 
of 4*95, and evolves a peculiar and disagreeable 
odour, which indicates its great volatility. It fuses 
at 225“ ( 107“ C.), and at about 350“ ( 177“ C. ) it boils, 
and is converted into the purple vapour to which 
it owes its name (Gr. iod^, ‘ violet-iike ’ ) ; it has 
an acrid taste, and communicates a brownish- 
yellow colour to the skin. It is very slightly 
soluble in water, but dissolves readily in watery 
solutions of iodide of potassium- and of hydriodic 
acid, and in alcohol and ether. Iodine vapour is 
the heaviest of known vapours, its specific gravity 
compared with air as unity being 8*716. It corn- 
bines directly with phosphorus, sulphur, and the 
metals. Its behaviour with hydrogen is analogous 
to that of chlorine and bromine (see Hydro- 
chloric Acid), hut its affinities are weaker than 
those Olathe last-named elements. It likewise com- 
bines with numerous organic substances, and the 
compound which it forms with starch is of such 
an intense blue colour that a solution of starch 
forms the best test for the presence of free iodine. 
By means of this .test one part of iodine may he 
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detected when dissolved in one million parts of 
water. 

With hydrogen iodine forms one compound, 
hydriodic add (HI), a colourless, pungent acid gas, 
which in most respects is analogous with hydro- 
chloric acid. It may he obtained by gently heat- 
ing a mixture of amorphous phosphorus, iodine, 
and water. The soluble iodides of the metals may 
be obtained by the direct combination of the metal 
and iodine in presence of water. Some of the in- 
soluble iodides are of extreme brilliancy— e.g. the 
iodide of mercury, scarlet; the iodide of lead, 
yellow ; and others are of great value in medicine. 
Amongst the latter must be especially mentioned 
iodide of potassium, iodide of iron, and the 
iodides of mercury. 

Iodide of potassium is one of the most important 
medicines in the pharmacopoeia. It crystallises in 
colourless cubes, which are sometimes clear, but 
usually have an opaque whitish appearance, and 
are soluble in water and spirit. It is decomposed 
and the iodine set free by chlorine, bromine, fuming 
nitric acid, and Ozone (q.v.). Iodide of iron is 
formed by shaking iron wire or filings in a closed 
vessel with four times the weight of iodine sus- 
pended in water. There are two iodides of mercury 
—viz. the green sub-iodide (Hgl) and the red 
iodide (Hglg). There are several well-defined 
compounds of iodine and oxygen, but they are of 
no special interest. 

The preparations of iodine are employed exten- 
sively m medicine and in Photography (q.v.). 
Iodine itself or its compounds may give rise to the 
symptoms known as iodism ; most commonly run- 
ning at the nose and eyes, with headache and sore 
throat ; sometimes irritation of the intestinal canal, 
either alone or combined with the other symptoms. 
In the case of the iodine compounds these un- 
pleasant results usually cease if the dose be in- 
creased. ' 

Iodine and its compounds increase the activity ! 
of the absorbent system generally, and are useful 
in enlargement of the glands connected with that 
system (lymphatic glands, thyroid, spleen), and 
wherever absorption is deficient (hypertrophy of 
breasts, uterus, &c . ; indolent inflammatory exu- 
dation in any organ ). But they are perhaps of the 
^eatest value in certain forms of chronic rheuma- 
tism, certain stages of syphilis, in scrofulous con- 
ditions generally, and in chronic poisoning by 
mercury and lead. In the last case they set free 
tlie metals from insoluble compounds in the tissues, 
and allow them to be eliminated from the body in 
solution in the urine. 

Iodine is chiefly prescribed internally in combina- 
tion, as iodide of potassium, iodide of iron, especi- 
ally in strumous cases, and red iodide of mercury in 
syphilis. Free iodine is very apt to cause irrita- 
tion of the intestinal canal, and can in general 
only be employed in small doses. But as an exter- 
nal application, in the form of ointment, tincture, 
or linimen^ it is extensively used and is very 
valuable. The tincture is used in surgery as an 
antiseptic. It acts as a parasiticide in ringworm, 
removes muscular pains, and promotes the absorp- 
tion of exudations and the subduing of chronic 
inflammations. In large doses iodine and most of 
the iodides act as irritant poisons ; but very few 
fatal cases are on record. In the event of poison- 
ing with the tincture of iodine the first point is to 
evacuate the stomach. See POISONS. 

Iodoform (CHI3) is a lemon-yellow crystalline 
substance, having a saftron-like odour and an un- 
pleasant iodine-like taste. Its odour is most per- 
sistent, and can hardly be removed. It is of 
interest as having a composition similar to that 
of Chloroform (q.v.), from which it only differs in 
having iodine in the place of chlorine. It is now 


prepared by an electrolytic process. It may be 
prepared by the action of iodine on alcohol in the 
presence of carbonate of potash. It is almost in- 
soluble in water, but dissolves in alcohol, ether, 
and chloroform. It is readily volatile when heated, 
and in the form of vapour has ansesthetic pro- 
perties. It is employed externally in powder, 
ointment, or in its solution in collodion, as an 
application to painful ulcers ; and' it is of great 
value in many departments of antiseptic surgery, 

lola^ a city of Allen county, Kansas, 100 miles S. 
by W. of Kansas City. It is in the midst of a rich 
natural gas valley, and has important manufactures 
of cement and sulphuric acid, and large zinc smelters 
and rolling-mills. Pop. 8500. 

lolite. See CORDIERITE. 

Iona, the most famous of the Hebrides, IJ 
mile W. of the south-western extremity of Mull. 
Its modern name is believed to have originated in 
a mistaken reading of ^ for u; the word in the 
oldest manuscripts being clearly wifitten lotca. 
From the 6th century to the 17th century the 
island was most generally called I, li, la, lo, Eo, 
Hy, Hi, Hii, Hie, Hu, Y, or Fe— that is, simply, 
‘the island;* or Icolmkill, I-Columh-Kille, or Mii- 
Oolum-Kille — that is, ‘the island of Columba of 
the church.* It is 3| miles long, and mile 
broad. Its area, computed by Bede at ‘ five 
families’ (or ‘five hides of land,* as the passage is 
rendered in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle), is sq. 
m., or 2264 acres. The soil is naturally fruitful ; 
its fertility was regarded as miraculous in the dark 
ages, and, no doubt, led to the early occupation of 
Iona. • Dunii, the highest point or the island, is 
330 feet above sea-level. Pop. 200. 

Its history begins m the year 563, when St 
Columba (q.v.), leaving the shores of Ireland, 
landed upon Iona with twelve disciples. Having 
obtained a grant of the island, he built upon it a 
monastery, which was long regarded as the mother- 
church of the Piets, and was venerated not only 
among the Scots of Britain and Ireland, hut among 
the Angles of the north of England, who owed their 
conversion to the self-denying missionaaies of Iona. 
From the end of the 6th to tne end of the 8th cen- 
tury Iona was scarcely second to any monastery in 
the British Isles; and it was this brilliant era of 
its annals which rose in Johnson’s mind when he 
described it as ‘that illustrious island which was 
once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, 
whence savage clans and roving barbarians derived 
the benefits of knowledge and the blessings of 
religion.’ But neither piety nor learning availed 
to save it from the ravages of the fierce and 
heathen Norsemen. They burned it in 795 and 
again in 802. Its ‘family’ (as the monks were 
called) of sixty-eight persons were martyred in 806. 
A second martyraom, in 825, is the subject of a 
contemporary Latin poem by Walafridus Strabus. 
On the Christmas evening of 986 the island' was 
again wasted by the Norsemen, who slew the abbot 
and fifteen of his monks. Towards the^ end of the 
next century the monastery was repaired by St 
Margaret, the queen of Malcolm Canmore. It was 
visited in 1097 by King Magnus Barefoot of Norway. 
Ifc was now part of that kingdom, and so fell 
under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Man and the Archbishop of Trondhjem. In 1203 
a Benedictine monastery was founded here, and a 
Benedictine (afterwards Augustinian) nunnery, 
in 1506 Iona became the seat of the Scottish Bishop 
of the Isles, the abbey church being his cathedral, 
and the monks his chapter. 

No building now remains on the island which 
can claim to have sheltered St Columba or his 
disciples. The most ancient ruins are the Laith- 
richean, or Foundations, in a little hay to th« 
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west of Port-a-Churraich ; the Cobhan Cuildich, or 
Cnidees’ Cell, in a hollow between Dunn and Dun- 
bhuiri.^; the rath or hilbfort of Dunbhuirg; and 
the tTleann-an-Teampull, or Glen of the Church, in 
the middle of the island. St Oran’s Chapel, nw 
the oldest church in the island, may probably be 
of the later part of the 11th oentu^. St Mary s 
Nunnery is perhaps a century later. The Cathedral, 
or St Mary^s Church (c. 1203), whose ruin was in 
1899 given by the Duke of Argyll to the Church of 
Scotland, and since 1902 restored, has a choir with 
north sacristy and south chapels ; north and south 
transepts; central tower (70 feet); and a nave. 
An inscription implied that it was the work of an 
Irish ecclesiastic who died in 1203. On the north 
of the cathedral are the chapter-house and other 
remains of the conventual or monastic buildings. 
Facing the cathedral door is St Martin’s Cross. 
Maclean’s Cross stands by 'the Street of the 
Dead.’ In the ' Reilig Oran’ — so called, it is sup- 
posed, from St Oran, a kinsman of St Columba, 
the first who found a grave in it — were buried 
Ecgfrid, king of Northumbria, in 684 ; Godfed, king 
of the Isles, in 1188 ; and others. No monuments of 
these piinces now remain. The oldest of the many 
tombstones on the island are two with Irish inscrip- 
tions, one of them, it is believed, being the monument 
of a bishop of Connor who died at Iona in 1174. 

lonia^ the ancient name of the coast districts 
and islands of western Asia Minor. The name 
was derived from the lonians, one of the four most 
ancient tribes in Greece. According to the usually 
received tradition, after being driven out of the 
Peloponnesus, they removed to Attica, whence, 
about 1060 B.C., they sent forth warrior hands to 
settle on the hays and promontories and islands 
of Asia Minor ; but it is more probable that the 
immigration was gradual and was spread over a 
long period of time. Although mountainous, 
Ionia embraced the three valleys watered by the 
Hermus, Cayster, and Meander, and was a beauti- 
ful and fertile country, extending, according to 
Ptolemy, from the nver Hermus to the river 
Meander, though Herodotus and Strabo make it 
somewhat larger. It soon reached a high point of 
prosperity ; agriculture and commerce flourished ; 
colonies were sent out, which settled on the shores 
of the Black Sea and in the south of Gaul (Mas- 
silia) ; and great cities arose, of which Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Olazomense, Erythrae, Colophon, and 
®^^etus were the most celebrated. These cities, 
with rix others, fonned the Ionian League. Each 
refiEuned its independence, the form of government 
b^g dcmocratic£d ; but all met together periodi- 
cally at Panionium, near Priene, for the discussion 
of such affairs and interests as they had in com- 
mon, for religious worship, and for the celebration 
of athletic games. A few centuries later the 
twelve cities were made^ thirteen by the accession 
These Ionian states were gradually 
OTbdued by the kings of Lydia. Then they passed 
(^7 B,c.) under the sway of the Persians, but were 
allowed a considerable measure of internal liheity. 
They revolted, however, in 500, hut were reduced 
^uhjection after a bloody battle near Ephesus in 
^ B.a During the great Persian war the con- 
tu^gent which they furnished to their, oriental 
maatm de^rted to the Greeks at the battle of 
Mycale (479 b. a); thereupon the lonians entered 
into ^ alliance with Athens, upon which they 
^ dependent. By the peace of Antal- 

moaa (387 B.o.) they were again made subject to 
the Pemana^ and remained so till the time of Alex- 

*,?*'**• sirred 

the rate of the neighbouring countries, and in 64 
r Roman empire by Pompey, 
the third htohridatic war. In later times it 
was so ravaged by the Turks that few traces of i 


its former greatness are now left.— The lonians 
were regarded as somewhat effeminate. They were 
wealthy and luxurious ; aud the fine arts were cul- 
tivated amongst them at a much earlier date than 
amongst their kinsmen in the mother-countiy. 
Two of the celebrated temples of the Greek 
world, that of Diana and that of Apollo, both near 
Ephesus, were in Ionia. For Ionic architecture, 
see Greek Architecture. For the Ionian mode, 
see Harmony. The Ionian School was the name 
given to the representative philosophers of the 
Ionian Greeks, such as Thales, Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras _ (see these 
names), who devoted themselves mainly to the 
question what was the primordial constitutive prin- 
mple of the cosmical universe. The Ionic dialect, 
nearly n.kiT> to Attic, excels the other Greek dialects 
in softness and smoothness, chiefly from the greater 
richness of its vowel-system. 

Ionian Islands, a group, or rather chain, of 
islands on the west and south coasts of Greece, may 
be divided into three groups : Corfu (Kerkyra),Paxo, 
and some smaller islands are the northernmost; 
then come Leukas (Leukadia, Levkas, or Santa 
Maura); Cephaloiiia (Kephallenia), Zante (Zakyn- 
thos), and Ithaca; and in the south Cythera 
(Cerigo). Accounts of their physical features 
and other particulars will he found under the 
separate islands. Total area, 1000 sq. m. ; pop. 
about 260,000, the great majority of Greek 
descent. The surface is generally mountainous, 
the plains and valleys being fertile. The col- 
lective term ' Ionian ’ is of modern date. Previous 
to the subjugation of Greece by Rome the only 
one of these islands that rose above the historic 
horizon was the Corinthian colony of Corcyra. 
On the division of the Roman empire these 
islands were included in the eastern half. In 
1081 Corfu and' Cephalonia fell into the hands of 
Robert Guiscard, and from that time they had a 
vety chequered history for three hundred and twenty 
years. In 1401 Corfu came into the possession of 
the Venetians, who in the same century acquired 
Zante and Cephalonia, and subsequently most of 
the other islands included in the group. The 
Venetians retained them until 1797, when they 
ceded them to France, The islands were seized by 
Russia and Turkey in 1799 ; and the Emperor Paul 
created the Republic of the Seven United Islands, 
under the protection of Turkey. But in 1807 they 
were given back to France by the treaty of Tilsit. 
In 1809 Great Britain seized Zante, Cephalonia, 
and Cerigo, in 1810 Santa Maura, in 1814 Paxo, 
and after Napoleon’s fall Corfu ; and on November 
5, 1815, were fonned the United States of the 
Ionian Islands, under the protectorate of Great 
Britain. While they were connected with Eng- 
land the government was canied on by two 
assemblies and the Lord High Commissioner, the 
representative of the British government. The 
rme of the successive commissioners, although 
directed to the construction of roads, the regula- 
tion of the systems of taxation, the establishment 
of educational institutions, the reform of the 
administration of justice, and similar public works 
for the furtherance of the intellectual and material 
welfate of the people, was on the whole arbitrary 
and despotic. There was permanent friction, often 
of a severe character, between the representative 
of Britain and the representatives of the islanders. 
Nor did the concessions of freedom of the press, an 
extension of the franchise, and freedom of election 
(with the right of the ballot), both municipal 
and parliamentary, extorted in 1849 by the dis- 
turbances of Europe during the year previous, do 
much to reduce the friction. Insurrections broke 
amongst the peasantry ; the discontent with 
British rule increased ; and' the party that agitated 
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for incorporation with Greece waxed daily stronger. 
In the end of 1858 Gladstone declared against 
annexation to Greece. But in 1863 the election of 
the son of the king of Denmark as constitutional 
long of Greece gave England an opportunity of 
getting rid of tMs troublesome dependency. 
During the Great War Corfu was used as a base 
where the Serbian aimies were able to recuperate 
and be reorganised after the great retreat. Owing 
to the murder of the Italian members of the 
Grseco- Albanian Boundary Commission Italy bom- 
barded and occupied Corfu in August 1923, and 
only after tlie matter had been referred to the 
Ambassadors’ Conference was the affair settled. 
Greece paid an indemnity of 50,000,000 lire, and 
Italy evacuated the island on September 27th. 
The Italian forces had also occupied Paxos, Anti- 
paxos, Samothraki, and Merlera. The islands have 
now no administrative unity. Cythera (Cerigo) is 
included in Laconia; the rest fall to the four 
monarchies of Corcyra, Levkadia, Cephalonia, and 
Zacynthos. 

Ionian mode. See HARMoiry, Plain-song. 

loni^nm. a genus of Violacese, tropical and 
sub-tropical plants. White ipecacuanha, nsed in 
the same way as true Ipecacuanha (q.v,), is got 
from the root of L I^pecobcuamJia, 

lonSf the components into which an electrolyte 
is broken up on electrolysis. The one, the Anion 
(the electro-negative component — e.g. chlorine), 
travels ‘against’ the current (in its conventional 
direction in the circuit), and is deposited on or 
chemically attacks the anode or positive electrode ; 
the other, the Cation (the electro-positive com- 
ponent— e.g. capper), travels ‘with * the current to 
the cathode — e.g. to the spoons in the plating bath. 
The name ion is also given to the components of an 
atom (See* Atom) ; thus we have negative ions or 
electrons, and the positive ion made up of one or 
more small atomic nuclei or protons (See Elec- 
tron). See also Electricity. For the ionisation 
of gases see the end of the same article. See also 
Atom, Electron, Vacuum Tubes, Solution. 

lota* See I. 

I O^U, a memorandum of debt given by a 
borrower to a lender, so called from being made in 
this abbreviated form : 

London, 1 st JamtAwy IB . 

I O U Twenty Pounds. 

To Mr C. D. A. B. 

It is a convenient document, because it requires no 
stamp, and yet it is valuable evidence of the exist- 
ence of the debt in case an action is aftei-wards 
brought. If, however, the X 0 U contain any 
promise to pay the debt, then it will amount to 
a promissory-note, and he void unless it have a 
stamp. It should be holograph, but need not be 
dated, nor addressed to any person, though this is 
usually done. 

lo'waj a state of the American Union, which 
extends fi-om 40“ 36' to 43“ 30' N., and from 90“ 15' 
to 96“ 38' W., and has an area of 55,475 sq. m. 
It is bounded on the N. by Minnesota, on the E. 
by the Mississippi River, on the S. by the state of 
and on the W. by the Missouri and Big 
Sioux rivers. The climate is continental, with cold 
winters, hot summers, and sudden changes of 
temperatnra The autumns are beautiful, and of 
long duration. The mean temperature of the year 
is 47“ F., and the annual rainfall about 33 inches. 
Iowa is noted for its healthfulness. The sur- 
face is a rolling prairie; there are no moun- 
tains, and hills or bluffs can only be found 
along the principal streanw. The average eleva- 


tion is not far from 900 feet. The Iiighest point 
(1694 feet) is about 70 miles E. of the north-west 
corner of the state, and the lowest (444 feet) at the 
confluence^ of the Des Moines River with the 
Mississippi. The soil is unsurpassed in richness 
and productiveness, all the land being tillable 
except a few rocky bluffs near the large rivers. 
Natural forests cover the eastern portion of the 
state, and there are over 100,000 acres of planted 
timber. Iowa has also extensive and valuable 
mineral deposits, as coal, cement, clay, gypsum, 
lead, limestone, and mineral paints. The coal, 
which is bituminous, extends over an area of nearly 
20,000 sq. m., and in 1920 the production was over 
9 million tons. The Mississippi on the eastern 
and the Missouri on the western border are navi- 
gable. To both of tliese are tributary a number 
of inland rivers, those of the Mississippi system 
flowing in a south-easterly and those of the Missouri 
system in a south-westerly direction. The Upper 
Iowa, Turkey, Maquoketa, Wapsipinicon, Iowa 
(with its large affluent the Cedar), Skunk, and 
Des Moines rivers are the principal tributaiies of 
the Mississippi The rivers of the Missouri system 
are the Big Sioux, Rock, Floyd’s, Little Sioux, 
Boyer, and Nishnabotony. There are several small 
lakes in the northern portion of the state, situated 
principally near the great watersheds. 

Iowa is pre-eminently an agricultural state. The 
nature of the surface offers excellent facilities for 
the use of agricultural machinery, and makes farm- 
ing attractive and profitable. In 1921, slightly 
over four-sevenths of the entire acreage of the state 
was under the following crops : barley, buckwheat, 
clover, corn, flax, hay, oats, potatoes, rye, sorghum, 
sweet potatoes', and wheat. From these, corn and 
oats gained for Iowa the first place in the Union 
with 454,000, OCX) bushels and 154,000,000 bushels re- 
spectively. Wheat followed with 10,000,000, while 
hay and potatoes were important crops. In 1922, 
there were over seven and a half million hogs, 
nearly double that of the second state, Illinois. 
There were also nearly a million dairy cows, and 
three million other cattle. The state also ranked 
first with 28,000,000 poultry. While Iowa has 
good water-power, cheap fuel, and excellent trans- 
portation facilities, the development of its manu- 
lacturmg interests has beenbut slow. The prosperity 
of the state depends on, and the chief industries 
are those connected with, agriculture. Meat and 
meat products (canned goods), butter, prepared 
cereal foods, flour, and grist-mill products are the 
chief. There are also some foundries, and a certain 
trade in dressed lumber, clay products, and cement. 
The commerce is chiefly domestic. The principal 
exports are agricultural and dairy products, coal, 
sum, and lead. 

he legislative authority is vested in the general 
assembly, consisting of two houses, the senate ( 60 
members) and house of representatives (108), and 
meeting in regular session in January of each even- 
numbered year. The supreme executive power is 
vested in a governor, who is elected for a term of 
two years. The state is divided into ninety-nine 
counties, and is represented in the national con- 
gress bv two senators and eleven representatives. 
The eancational policy of the state is most 
liberal. Schools are established in every district. 
There are over 13,000 in the state, which claims to 
have the smallest proportion of illiteracy in the 
Union, having in 1920 only 1 *1 pei' cent. The State 
University is at Iowa (5ity, the State Teachers’ 
College at Cedar Falls; the State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at Ames. 

The territory of the state of Iowa formed part of 
the Louisiana Purchase. Aiiber Iowa had succes- 
sively been under the jurisdiction of the territorial 
governments of Missouri, Michigan, and Wisoonsiii. 
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it was organised as a separate temtory on tte 4th 
of July 1838, mth Burlington as its capital. It had 
then a population of 22,860. The following year 
the general assembly located the seat of govern- 
ment at Iowa City. On 28th December 1846 the 
state was admitted into the Union, with a popula- 
tion of nearly 100,000. In 1856 Des Moines became 
the permanent capital. Iowa’s population in 1850 
was 192,214; in 1860, 674,913; in 1870, 1,194,020; 
in 1880, 1,624,615 ; in 1890, 1,911,896 ; in 1900, 
2,231,853; and in 1920, 2,404,021. The census of 
1920 showed 81 cities and towns of over 2500 m- 
bahitants. Seven of these had over 25,000 : Des 
Moines, 126,468 ; Sioux City, 71,227 ; Davenport, 
56.727; Cedar Rapids, 45,566; Dubuque, 39,141; 
Waterloo, 86,230; and Council Bluffs, 36,162. 


lawa City, capital of Johnson county, Iowa, 
and the seat of the territorial and state goveimment 
from 1839 to 1856, is situated on the Iowa River, 
120 miles by rail E. of Des Moines. The old capitol 
is now the home of the state university. There are 
manufactures of flour, iron goods, chams, threshers, 
&c., and is the centre for a rich fanning and stock- 
breeding district. Pop. (1920) 11,267. 


Ipeeaeuanliay the name both of a very valu- 
able medicine and of the plant producing it. The 
^l&.ut[C^haelis, or Uragoga, Ipecacuanha) belongs 
to the order Rubiacese, and is a native of the damp 
shady woods in Brazil and some other parts of 



Ipecacuanha ( Q^haelis Ipecacuanha) in flower ; 
o, the root. 


South -America. More recently it has been culti- 
vated in India and Ceylon, although there is a 
tendency ^der cultivation for the plant to run 
into varieties. It is somewhat shrubby, with a few 
jblongo-lanceolate leaves near the ends of the 
branches, long-stalked heads of small white flowers, 
and soft dark-purple berries. The part of ipeeacu- 
anha i^ed in medicine is the root, which is simple 
or (uyided into a few branches, flexuous, about 
as thick as a goose-quill, and is composed of lings 
of various size, somewhat fleshy when fresh, and 
appearmg as if closely strung on a central woody 
wrd. Ipecacuanha root is prepared for the market 
by mere drying. It is collected at all seasons, 
although chiefly from J anuaiy to March. The plant 
IS never cultivated in Brazil. It has now become 
in the neighbourhood of towns, but, owing 
reatoess with which it is propagated from 
the root, it is not likely to be exter- 

pnn^o, ^ almost entSiely lies: the 

^ matters, starch, 
^me, almost jnert. Emetine is repre- 

S powder, moderately soluble 

character ,rf the 
regetable alkaloids. & acts as a violent emetic in 


doses of ^th of a grain or less, and is a powerful 
poison. In good specimens of root it is present 
to the extent of nearly 1 per cent. In small and 
repeated doses — as, for instance, of a grain or less 
— ^ipecacuanha increases the activity of the secret- 
ing organs, especially of the bronchial mucous 
membrane, and of the skin. In larger doses of 
from 1 to 5 grains it excites nausea and depression ; 
while in doses of from 15 to 30 grains it acts as an 
emetic, without producing such violent action or 
so much nausea and depression as tartar emetic. 
Ipecacuanha is useful as an emetic when it is 
necessary to unload the stomach in cases where 
there is great debility, or in childhood. As a 
nauseant, expectorant, and diaphoretic it is pre- 
scribed in affections of the respiratory organs, as 
catarrh, whooping-cough, asthma, &c. ; in affec- 
tions of the alimentary canal, as indigestion 
and dysentery; and in disorders in which it is 
desired to increase the action of the skin, as in 
diabetes and in febrile affections. 

Besides the Powder, the most useful prepara- 
tions are the Wine of Ipecacuanha— of which the 
dose to an adult as a diaphoretic and expectorant 
ranges from 10 to 40 minims, and as an emetic 
from 12 to 4 drachms — and the Compound Ipecacu- 
anha Powder, commonly known as iDover^s JPowder 
(q.v.). See also Asclepias, ViOLACE.®. 

Ipek* See PeA 

Iphicrates (419-'353 b.c.), an Athenian general, 
who served in the Corinthian war (396-387), in 
Egypt (379-374), and against Sparta (372-371). 

Iphigeni'af in Greek legend, a daughter of 
Agamemno;i and Clytemnestra, or, according to 
others, an adopted daughter of Clytemnestra. Her 
father, having offended Artemis, could only avert 
the wrath of the goddess by promising to sacii-* 
flee to her the most beautiful thing born within 
the year. This happened to be Iphigenia. When 
Iphigenia was brought to the altar, however, she 
disappeared, and a hind lay there in her stead; 
Artemis herself carried her off in a cloud to Tauris 
(Crimea), where she became her priestess, but was 
afterwards recognised by her brother Orestes, who 
took her, along with the image of Artemis, to 
Attica. The legend is of post-Homeric origin, but 
evidently goes back to the barbaric stag? of the 
Greek religion, when human sacrifices were wont 
to be made on solemn occasions. It gave a subject 
to painters, sculptors, and poets, and is imperishably 
enshrined in two splended tragedies of Euripides. 
In^dern art it has employed the genius of Gluck 
and Strauss in music, and of Racine and Goethe in 
poetry. 


Ipom^a^ a genus of plants of the natural order 
ConvolvulaoesB, differing very little from the genus 
Convolvulus (q.v.). Some botanists include in this 
genus a number of plants which others distribute 
over six ot seven separate genera : Exbgonium (see 
JALAP), Batatas (see Sweet Potato), Quamoclit, 
Calonyction, &c. In any case the species mn to 
some hundreds, mostly climbing plants of warm 
and tropical climates. Some are creeping plants, 
such as Lpes~caprm (or I, hUoha)^ a characteristic 
Band-binder of tropical shores. /. chrysorrhiza has 
served a similar purpose in New Zealand. Some 
specif are cultivated in gardens for the sake of 
their flowers, such as /. purpurea and others, which 
share with it the name of Morning Glory. Of 
species used as sources of purgatives, besides Jalap 
(i. f (or OpercuHna) Turpethum yields 

tui^eth ; while Mexican scammony made from the 
roots of^ J. orzzahemts, a narive of the Mexican 
Mountens, has similar properties to the true Scam- 
m^y (q.v.), and has come to be used instead of it. 
ipsambuL See Abtj-Simbbl. 

IpsuSt See Antigonus. 
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Ipswich^ a county borough of Suffolk, 69 
miles NE. of London oy rail, is situated on the 
side of a hill on the left hank of the river Gipping, 
which, here taking the name of the Orwell, becomes 
tidal, and after a south-easterly course of 12 miles 
more falls into the Gernian^Oeean at Harwich. In 
the older portions of the town, principally giouped 
near the river, the streets are narrow and irregu- 
larly built, and still retain many picturesque old 
buildings, decorated with carved work, such as 
Sparrowe’s House (1567), the Neptune Inn (1639), 
Archdeacon’s Place (1471), and Wolsey’s Gateway 
(1528). Of public buildings the principal are a 
town-hall (1868), in the Italian Renaissance style 
of architecture; post-office (1881), and corn ex- 
change (1882), both close by and in the same style ; 

ublic hall (1868) ; museum and school of ait, the 

rst of which, founded in 1847, is notable for its 
^lendid collections of Suffolk Crag fossils and 
British birds; custom-house (1845); mechanics’ 
institute (1824); hospital (1835-69-77), and bar- 
racks. The churches are numerous, mostly built 
of flint, and in the Perpendienlar style, having as 
the principal or ‘ metropolitan ’ church St Mary Le 
Tower, with a tower and spire 176 feet high, and 
a fine peal of twelve bells. A bishopric of St 
Edmundsbury and Ipswich was established in 1913, 
and the bishop’s residence is at Ipswich. Of 
educational establishments the principal is the 
grammar-school, dating from at least 1477, re- 
organised by Queen Elizabeth in 1565. Near 
it are two arboretums, charmingly laid out, and 
Christchurch Park, with its fine Tudor mansion 
(1649). The dock, opened in 1842, covers 30 acres, 
and is approached from the Orwell by an entrance 
lock (1881) capable of admitting vesssels of 1400 
tons. The principal manufactures are those of 
agricultural implements, railway^ plant, artificial 
manures, and clothing. In the history of Ipswich 
the chief events deserving mention are its pillaging 
in 991 and 1000 by the Danes ; the granting in 1199 
of its first charter by King John ; visitations of the 
plague (1603 and 1666) ; partial destruction by fire 
(1054); and visits of Elizabeth (1661 and 1565). 
Cardinal Wolsey was a native. (Gainsborough the 
painter was a resident. Ipswich returned two 
members to parliament from 1447 to 1918, and since 
then one. Its population in 1801 only 11,336, had 
risen in 1881 to 50,546, and in 1921 to 79,383. 

Ipswicll '9 a town of Queensland, on the river 
Bremer, 23 miles W. of Brisbane by rail. It stands 
in a rich coal-mining district. Pop. with suburbs 
(1921) 20,517. 

l 9 .uil]LUe 9 the port and capital of the Chilean 
territory of Tarapacd (Peruvian till 1881). It 
exports saltpetre, borax, and iodine. The climate 
is not, and drinking-water has to be obtained by 
distillation. Earthquakes have more than once 
damaged the to'svn, of which one of the most serious 
was that of November 1922. The roadstead is 
safe, and a mole has been built. Pop. 40,000. 

lqilit 0 S 9 capital of the Peruvian department of 
Loreto, on the left bank of the Marafion (Amazon ), 
about 75 miles above the mouth of the Rio Napo. 
It has an active trade by river ; the imports are 
exchange mostly for india-rubber. Pop. 20,000, 
mostly Indians and half-castes. 

Iran 9 or Eran, originally the name applied to 
the great Asian plateau which has for its borders 
on the north the Hindu Kush and the Elburz, on 
the east the Indus, on the south the Persian Gulf, 
and on the west Kurdistan and the Tigris. The 
term is now the official designation of the kmgdom 
of Persia. In early times the inhabitants of the 
Iranian plateau, together with the peoples of the 
adjoining parts of India, bore the common appela- 
tion of Aryans. 
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^lrail 9 an Arab kingdom including Mesopotamia 
(q.v.), stretches from the head of the Persian Gulf 
to beyond Mosul, where it touches Turkey. The 
country slopes abruptly from the mountainous 
region on the Persian bolder to the valley of the 
two rivers, beyond which is the desert. The 
Euphrates and the Tigris and their tributaries fill 
the central portion, and the main trade routes of the 
country follow their course. Baghdad the capital, 
Mosul in the north, and Basra near the Persian 
Gulf, are the chief towns, but Hilla, Karbala, Kir- 
kuk, and Muhammareh are also centres of import- 
ance, Of the ancient metropolises, such as Ur, 
Kish, Babylon, Nineveh, Ctesiphon, and Asshur, 
only ruins now remain. It is divided into three 
vilayets, Baghdad, Basra, and Mosul, which to- 
gether have an area of 143,200 sq. in., and a popu- 
lation of about 3,000,000. Shias have a majority 
over Sunnis. The soil is almost unbelievably fertile, 
but the climate is unhealthy, owing, at least in 
part, to large areas of swamp. Lower Traq is 
the old *Iraq-Arabi, roughly tne land of ancient 
Babylonia, which contains the cities of Babylon, 
Ctesiphon, and Seleuoia. 'Iraq was conquered from 
the Turks during the Great War (q.v.) by Great 
Britain, and was afterwards recognised as an inde- 
dependent Arab state under the mandate of that 
country. In 1921, after a plebiscite, the British 
High Commissioner proclaimed Faisal, the third son 
of the first king of the Hejaz, as king. In 1923 
it was agreed that the British mandate should 
lapse on the entrance of 'Iraq to' the League of 
Nations. A new treaty was signed in 1926. 

The product of greatest value and importance, 
and the one likeliest to cause friction for its pos- 
session, is oil. There are wells of considerable 
producing power at Qaiyara near Mosul and at 
Mandali near the Persian frontier. Wheat, barley, 
dates, cotton, rice, and ground-nuts are grown. 
The ancient irrigation system has long been in 
decay; but owing to the Hindiya Barrage (q.v.) a 
large area of land has become prosperous, which 
had been barren and unpopulated. Canals join the 
Tigris to the Euphrates. Traq is fortunate in its 
communications, and there is now a railway con- 
necting Mosul and Basra through Baghdad. Not 
much more is required to connect the Persian Gulf 
with the Bosporus and the Gulf of Iskandenin. 
There are also lines running from Baghdad to 
Ramadi, to Kut el-Amara, and to the Persian 
frontier at Kuretu, with an extension to Kirkuk. 
There are several caravan routes across the desert 
places, and roads which, although poor, help to 
open up the country. The northern boundary ques- 
tmn was in 1924 passed to the League of Nations, 
Turkey claiming much of Mosul. The histoiy of 
*Iraq is tbe history of the countries from whose 
ruins the new state has been built, and will be 
seen under such headings as Babylonia, Assyria, 
Khalif, Turkey. 

^Iraq-Ajemi (Persian Traq), a central region 
of Persia, nearly coincident with ancient Media. 
A great portion of the surface consists of elevated 
tablelands, hut there are also numerous fertile 
valleys only partly cultivated. The eastern parts 
are occupied by the extensive salt desert of Dasht- 
i-Kavir. The region contains the principal towns 
of tlie kingdom, including Teheran, the capital, 
and Isfahan. 

^lraq[-Arabi. See Iraq. 

Irawadi, or Ibrawabuy, the principal river 
of Burma, whose headstreams were long confused 
with the upper waters of the Sanpo or Brahmaputiu 
and of tbe Salwin, is formed oy the union, in 
25® 50' N. lat., a considerable distance above 
Bhamo, of the Mali-kha and the N’mai-kha: 
Those two arms are believed to have their sources 
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lpS'Wic]l 9 a county borough of Suffolk, 69 
miles NE. of London by rail, is situated on the 
side of a hill on the left bank of the river Gipping, 
which, here taking the name of the Orwell, becomes 
tidal, and after a south-easterly course of 12 miles 
more falls into the German* Ocean at Harwich. In 
the older portions of the town, principally grouped 
near the river, the streets are narrow and irregu- 
larly built, and still retain many picturesque old 
buildings, decorated with carved work, such as 
SpaiTowe’s House (1567), the Neptune Inn (1639), 
Archdeacon’s Place (1471), andwolsey’s Gateway 
(1528). Of public buildings the principal are a 
town-hall (1868), in the Italian Renaissance style 
of architecture; post-office (1881), and corn ex- 
change (1882), both close by and in the same style; 
ubiic hall (1868); museum and school of ai-t, the 
rst of which, founded in 1847, is notable for its 
splendid collections of Suffolk Crag fossils and 
British birds; custom-house (1845); mechanics’ 
institute (1824); hospital (1835-69-77), and bar- 
racks. The churches are numerous, mostly built 
of flint, and in the Perpendicular style, having as 
the principal or ‘ metropolitan ’ church St Mary Le 
Tower, with a tower and spire 176 feet high, and 
a fine peal of twelve bells. A bishopric of St 
Edmundshury and Ipswich was established in 1913, 
and the bishop’s residence is at Ipswich. Of 
educational establishments the principal is the 
grammar-school, dating from at least 1477, re- 
organised by Queen Elizabeth in 1565. Near 
it are two arhoretums, charmingly laid out, and 
Christchurch Park, with its fine Tudor mansion 
(1549). The dock, opened in 1842, covers 30 acres, 
and is approached from the Orwell by an entrance 
lock (1881) capable of admitting vesssels of 1400 
tons. The principal manufactures are those of 
agricultural implements, railway plant, artificial 
manures, and clothing. In the history of Ipswich 
the chief events deserving mention are its pillaging 
in 991 and 1000 by the Danes ; the granting in 1199 
of its first charter by King John ; visitations of the 
plague (1603 and 1666) ; partial destruction by fire 
(1654); and visits of Elizabeth (1561 and 1565). 
Cardinal Wolsey was a native. (Gainsborough the 
painter was a resident. Ipswich returned two 
members to parliament from 1447 to 1918, and since 
then one. Its population in 1801 only 11,336, had 
risen in 1881 to 50,546, and in 1921 to 79,383. 

lpswicll’9 a town of Queensland, on the river 
Bremer, 23 miles W. of Brisbane by rail. It stands 
in a rich coal-mining district. Pop. with suburbs 
(1921)20,517. 

I^iliqne 9 the port and capital of the Chilean 
territory of Tarapacd (Peruvian till 1881). It 
exports saltpetre, borax, and iodine. The climate 
is not, and drinking-water has to be obtained by 
distillation. Earthq^uakes have more than once 
damaged the town, of which one of the most serious 
was that of November 1922. The roadstead is 
safe, and a mole has been built. Pop. 40,000. 

1^1litoS9 capital of the Peruvian department of 
Loreto, on the left bank of the Maranon (Amazon), 
about 75 miles above the mouth of the Rio Napo. 
It has an active trade by river ; the imports are 
exchanged mostly for india-rubber. Pop. 20,000, I 
mostly Indians and half-castes. j 

lraxi 9 or Eran, originally the name applied to j 
the great Asian plateau which has for its borders j 
on the north the Hindu Kush and the Elburz, on | 
the east the indus, on the south the Persian Gulf, 
and on the west Kurdistan and the Tigris. The 
term is now the official designation of the kingdom I 
of Persia. In early times the inhabitants of the | 
Iranian plateau, together with the peoples of the I 
adjoining parts of India, bore the common appela- j 
tion of Aryans. I 
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'IraOt an Arab kingdom including Mesopotamia 
(q.v.), stretches from the head of the Persian Gulf 
to beyond Mosul, where it touches Turkey. The 
country slopes abruptly from the mountainous 
region on the Persian border to the valley of the 
two rivers, beyond which is the desert. The 
Euphrates and the Tigris and their tributaries fill 
the central portion, and the main trade routes of the 
country follow their course. Baghdad the capital, 
Mosul in the north, and Basra near the Persian 
Gulf, are the chief towns, but Hilla, Karbala, Kir- 
kuk, and Muhammareh are also centres of import- 
ance. Of the ancient metropolises, such as Ur, 
Kish, Babylon, Nineveh, Ctesiphon, and Asshur, 
only miins now remain. It is divided into three 
vilayets, Baghdad, Basra, and Mosul, which to- 
gether have an area of 143,200 sq. m., and a popu- 
lation of about 3,000,000. Shias have a majority 
I over Sunnis. The soil is almost unbelievably fertile, 
but the climate is unhealthy, owing, at least in 
part, to large areas of swamp. Lower 'Iraq is 
the old *Iraq-Arabi, roughly the land of ancient 
Babylonia, which contains the cities of Babylon, 
Ctesiphon, and Seleucia. 'Iraq was conquered from 
the 'Turks during the Great War (q.v.) by (^reat 
Britain, and was afterwards recognised as an inde- 
dependent Arab state under the mandate of that 
county. In 1921, after a plebiscite, the British 
High (jommissioner proclaimed Faisal, the third son 
of the first king of the Hejaz, as king. In 1923 
it was agreed that the British mandate should 
lapse on the entrance of 'Iraq to' the League of 
Nations. A new treaty was signed in 1926. 

The product of greatest vahie and importance, 
and the one likeliest to cause friction for its pos- 
session, is oil. There are wells of considerable 
producing power at Qaiyara near Mosul and at 
MandaJi near the Persian frontier. Wheat, barley, 
dates, cotton, rice, and ground-nuts are grown. 
The ancient irrigation system has long been in 
decay; but owing to the Hindiya Barrage (q.v.) a 
large area of land has become prosperous, which 
had been barren and unpopulated. Canals join the 
Tigris to the Euphrates. 'Iraq is fortunate in its 
communications, and there is now a railway con- 
necting Mosul and Basra through Baghdad. Not 
much more is required to connect the Persian Gulf 
with the Bosporus and the Gulf of Iskanderun. 
There are also lines running from Baghdad to 
Ramadi, to Kut el-Amara, and to the Persian 
frontier at Kuxetu, with an extension to Kirkuk. 
There are several caravan routes across the desert 
places, and roads which, although poor, help to 
open up the countiy. The northern boundary ques- 
tion was in 1924 passed to the League of Nations, 
Turkey claiming much of Mosul. The histoiy of 
'Iraq ns the history of the countries from whose 
mins the new state has been built, and will be 
seen under such headings as Babylonia, Assyria, 
Khalip, Turkey. 

^Iraqi-Ajemi (Persian 'Iraq), a central region 
of Persia, nearly coincident with ancient Media. 
A great portion of the surface consists of elevated 
tablelands, hut there are also numerous fertile 
valleys only partly cultivated. The eastern parts 
are occupied by the extensive salt desert of Dasht- 
i-Kavir. The region contains the principal towns 
of the kingdom, including Teheran, the capital, 
and Isfahan. 

^Iraq-Arabi. See Traq. 

Irawadi 9 or Irrawaddy, the principal river 
of Burma, whose headstreams were long confused 
with the upper waters of the Sanpo or Brahmaputra 
and of the Salwin, is formed oy the union, in 
25'* 50' N. lat., a considerable distance above 
Bhamo, of the Mali-kha and the N’mai-kha: 
Those two anns are believed to have their sources 
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in the Nam kin or Khanung range, that walls in 
the Zayul basin on tlie south ; they certainly come 
from tlmt direction. The Mali-kha seems to rise 
near the mountain Daphabum, on the borders of 
Assam, Upper Burma, and Tibet ; the N*mai-kha 
farther to the east or north-east, also near the 
Tibetan border. From Bhamo the Irawadi has a 
sinuous channel, its predominant direction being 
south. ,Over this entire stretch (about 700 miles) 
it is navigable for small boats, in spite of numerous 
islands and sandbanks that litter its channel, and 
in spite of two roek-bound defiles through which 
it passes between Bhamo and Mandalay. A third 
defile occurs nearly 100 miles above Bhamo. Its 
waters are muddy, and its current generally rapid. 
Before reaching the sea, in nearly a dozen mouths, 
in the west of the Bay of Martaban, the river 
spreads out in a wide delta, 18,000 st^^. m. in 
extent. Of its months two only are used by sea- 
going vessels, the Bassein on the west and the 
Rangoon on the east. The valley and plain of the 
Irawadi are very fertile, and grow vast quantities 
of rice. The river is the chief artery of the country : 
on its hanks stand the principal towns, Bassein, 
Rangoon, Prome, Ava, Mandalay, Bhamo ; its 
hanks were the home of Burmese civilisation; its 
waters have served as the main means of com- 
munication not only to the interior of Burma, but 
to the south-western provinces of China and of 
Tibet. The river drains an area of at least 158,000 
sq. m. Its largest affluent, coming from the right 
hand, is^ the Chindwin. This and the two left- 
hand tributaries, the Shweli and Myit-nge, are 
alone navigable. The plain for 150 miles from the 
sea, being liable to annual inundations, has been 
protected by embankments built along each side of 
the river since 1863. 


Irbit, a town of the Russian government of 
Perm,. 1170 miles nearly due E. of St Petersburg, 
celebrated for its fair, held in February and March, 
next to that of Nijni- Novgorod the most important 
in Russia; pop. 21,000. 


Ireland^ an island lying to the west of Great 
Britain, between 51® 26' and 55® 21' N. lat. and 
5® 20' and 10® 26' W. long. It is washed on the 
N., "W., and S. by the Atlantic, and on the E. by 
the North Channel (13 miles wide), the Irish Sea 
(138 miles), and St George’s Channel (47 to 69 
miles), which separate it fiom the larger island of 
Great Britain. It is an irregular rhomboid in 
^hape, its greatest length, from Fair Head in 


average breadth 110 miles. The island was known 
to the Greek geographers as lerne (Strabo), and 
to the Latins as Mihernm and Juverna, From the 
latest of the^ prehistoric occupants of ‘ The Green 
Island,’ the invading Milesians or Scots, came the 
Latinised Scotia, one of the names by whicli the 
^Isle of Saints’ was known from the 6th till 
the 13th century. 

Pop'idation.-^ln 1801 the population of Ireland 
was 5,395,456 (a density of 166 per sq. m.) ; this 
greatly increased, until in 1841 it reached 8,175,124 
{^1 per sq. m.); thereafter, owing to emigration 
(in 1883, 108,7^ to the United States), a steady 
decrease set in, so that in 1911 the population was 
uffly 4,m219 ( 135 per sq. m.). Between the years 
1920 a total of 4,338,199 persons emigrated 
fitixa Mand. In 1911, 780,867 belonged to the 
Agricultural class, 613,397 to the industrial, 170,749 
A 141,134 to the professional, and 

y X ^ <»^inercial. In 1911 there were 
^ht to^s of over 20,000 inhabitants, of which 
Dublin 397,957, and Belfast 386,947. At the 

United States 

1,352,155 persons Of Irish birth, and in Canada 


823,150. Indeed, the Irish are to be found in all 
parts of the British Empire. 


Frovinces. Counties, 
and 

County JBorouglis. 

Land Area 
111 Statute 
Acres. 

Pop. 

1841.* 

Pop. 

1881.* 

Pop. 

19U.* 

Irish Free State. 

Province of 
Leikster. 
Carlow 

221,486 
218,873 
7,911 
418,645 
509 458 
493,263 


46,568 

418,910 

75,804 

99,631 

72,852 

61,009 

77,684 

g7'4g9 


Dublin County.. . 

Dublin C.B 

Kildare , 

S72;773 

114 488 

172,394 

304,802 

Kilkenny 

202 J 420 

146,867 

116,491 

128,240 

183,828 

153,930 

141,300 

202,033 

126,143 


King’s 


Longford 

257;770 

202,181 

677,736 

424,838 

434,666 

580,960 

499,957 

43 820 

Louth 


Meath 


Queen’s 

73;i24 

71,798 

19ft SKI 

54,629 

OCA 

Westmeath 

Wexford 

102,273 

Wicklow 

70,386 



Total of Leinster 

4,847,731 

1,973,731 

1,278,989 

1,162,044 

Province of 
Munster. 
Clare 

788,377 

1,841,035 

2,681 

286,394 

141,457 

496,607 

104,232 
315,431 
76,673 
159, “bOl 
104,551 
38,618 
162,433 
66,502 
27,464 

Cork County 

Cork C.B 

854,118 

Kerry 

1,161,752 

661,674 

2,386 

1,061,304 

453,051 

1,438 

293,880 

201,039 

180,632 

199,612 

112,768 

Limerick County. . 
Limerick C.B. , . . 
Tipperary 

330,029 

435,533 

196,187 

Waterford County 
Waterford C.B. . . . 

Total of Munster 

6,963,657 

2,396,161 

1,331,115 

1,035,495 

Province of 
Connaught. 
Galway 

3,467,860 

876,610 

1,383,366 

608,290 

442,206 

440,198 

242,005 

90,372 

246,212 

132,490 

111,678 

182,224 
63,582 
192 177 

Leitrim 

165i297 

Mayo 

388,887 

263,691 

180,886 

Eoscommon 

Sligo 

93;956 

79,046 


Total of Connaught 

4,228,211 

1,418,859 

821,667 

610,984 

Province of 

DLSTkR. 

Cavan 

467,026 

1,193,641 

318,990 

243,158 

296,448 

200,442 

129,476 

206,035 

102,748 

91,173 

168,537 

71,465 

Donegal 

Monaghan 


Total Ulster (part) 

1,979,656 

740,048 

438,259 

381,166 

Total of Free State 

17,019,155 

6,628,799 

3,880,020 

3,189,688 

Northern Ireland. j 

Province of 
Ulster. 

Antrim 

702,654 

312,772 

14,937 

608,862 

417,912 

612,691 

2,579 

779,663 

860,875 

232,393 

421,943 

163,177 

193,864 

120,291 

ftftft <U7 

Armagh 

Belfast C.B 


Down 

861,446 

156,481 

222,174 

312,956 

272,107 

84,879 

164,991 

197,719 

904 303 

Fermanagh 

61 836 

Londonderry do . . 
Londonderry O.B. 
Tyrone 

99,845 

40,780 

1A9 



Total of Northern 
Ireland 

3,851,970 

1,646,325 

1 ftCA ftoa 





Total of Ulster.. . . 

6,331,626 

2,386,873 

1,743,085 

1,581,696 

Total of Ireland. . , 

i0,731,126 

8,176,124 

5,184,846 

4,390,219 


* The figures for 1881 and 1911 include soldiers and sailors 
serving in Ireland ; the figures for 1841 exclude them. 

Coasts (md Physical Aspects » — The eastern coast 
is comparatively uniform and even ; but the coasts 
on the north, west, and south are in many places 
rocky and high, and indented with numerous deep 
bays, especially at the south-west comer of the 
mland. Most of these bays afford excellent har- 
bours, some even for the largest of modern war- 
ships. On the west may he named the Bays of 
Donegal, Sligo, Clew, Galway, the estuary of the 
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Shannon, and Dingle, Kenmare, and Bantry bays ; 
on the south the spacious harbours of Cork and 
Waterford ; on the north Loughs Foyle and S willy, 
which both penetrate a long distance inland. On 
the east side, opposite England, are Wexford Haven, 
the Bays of Dublin, Drogheda, and Dundalk, 
and Carlingford and Belfast loughs. Numerous 
islands occur, especially on the west, but they are 
for the most part small in size. Valentia, in the 
•extreme south-west, was the terminus of the first 
Atlantic cables to North America, and of others 
since. On the west too are the islands of Aran, 
Achil, the Inishkeas, &e. Off County Antrim, 
in the north-east, is Rathlin Island. In Antrim 
is the Giants* Causeway (q.v.). 

The surface is, generally speaking, an undulat- 
ing plain, relieved, more particularly towards the 
•coasts, by detached groups of low hills. The 
principal ranges are the Mourne Mountains in 
Down, which attain their highest elevation in 
Slieve-Donard (2796 feet),* the mountains of 
Wicklow, which rise in Lugnaquilla to a maxi- 
mum height of 3039 feet; and Maegillieuddy*s 
Reeks, in Kerry, their highest peak, Carran-Tual 
{3414 feet), being the loftiest in all Ireland. The 
central parts of the island are quite flat, and con- 
sist very largely of bogs or morasses, which occupy 
altogether 1,772,460 acres, or nearly one -ninth 
of the entire area. The largest is the Bog of 
Allen, which stretches over a large portion of 
Kildare, Carlow, King’s and Queen’s counties. 
These bogs have an average depth of 16 to 25 
feet, but occasionally go down to 47 feet; they 
yield large quantities of peat or turf, and contain 
numerous remains of skeletons of men and animals, 
and relics of human habitation and occupancy. 
Extensive tracts of deep wet bog occur in Long- 
ford, Roscommon, and other counties, and give 
a peculiarly dreary and desolate aspect to the 
scenery. 

Hydrography , — ^The principal river of Ireland, 
and the largest in the British Islands, is the 
Shannon (q.v.). The streams which drain the 
eastern part of the central plain are the Liffey 
and Boyne; the south-eastern part, the Suit, 
Barrow, and Nore ; while the waters of the north- 
eastern part are collected into Lough Neagh, chiefly 
by the Blackwater, arid are thence discharged 
into the sea by the Lower Bann and Newry Canal. 
The rivers external to the great central plain are 
necessarily short. The prmcipal are the Erne, 
flowing to the north-west ; the Foyle and Bann, 
to the north; the Lagan, to the north-east; the 
••Slaney, to the south-east ; and the, Bandon, Lee, 
and Blackwater, to the east, through the coimty 
nf Cork. None of these rivers are of much im- 
portance to navigation beyond their estuaries, 
though small boats can ascend some distance up 
the larger streams by the aid of canals, locks, &c. 
Artificial rivers or canals connect some of the more 
Important trading centres; for instance, Dublin 
has water-communication with the Shannon by 
means of the Grand (165 miles) and Royal (76) 
canals, and Lough Neagh with the same river 
by the Ulster Canal and river Blackwater. 

The lakes of Ireland (called loughs) are both 
numeroT^ and extensive in proportion to the size 
of the island. ' The largest is Lough Neagh in 
Ulster, covering an area of nearly 100,000 acres. 
The other loughs of consequence are Erne and 
Derg, also in Ulster f Conn, Mask, and Corrib, in 
Connaught ; Allen, Ree, and Derg, expansions of 
the river Shannon; and the lakes of Killarney 
(q.v.) in Munster. The name lough is also applied 
to many salt-water inlets (see above). 

Geology . — ^The configuration or relief of Ireland 
«is, as a matter of course, intimately related to the 
^ological structure of the island. The mountains 


are built up of relatively hard crystalline schists 
and disturbed Lower PalfBozoic rocks, while the low 
grounds are nearly co-extensive with less indurated 
and comparatively undisturbed Upper Palaeozoic 
strata. The interior and larger portion of the 
island is in fact a great undulating plain, the 
central area of which, between Dundalk Bay or 
Dublin Bay in the east and Galway Bay in the 
west, does not exceed a height of 250 feet above the 
level of the sea. The strata throughout this central 
plain belong almost exclusively to the Carboniferous 
system. Here and there the ground rises to heights 
ranging between 1000 and 3000 feet so as to form 
more or less isolated hills and groups of hills and 
mountains as Slieve Bloom, the Silvermine Moun- 
tains, Slieve Bemagh, Galtymore, &c. These are 
simply islets, of older Palaeozoic rocks that peer 
above the general level of the great Carboniferous 
plain. The chief highlands of the island are met 
with in the maritime regions. Thus we have in 
the north the highlands of Donegal and Derry, the 
plateau-basalts of Antrim, and the Mourne and 
Carlingford Mountains with Slieve Gallion ; in the 
south the highlands of Keny and Cork, with 
Knockmealdown, &c. ; in the west those of Mayo, 
Galway, and Connemara ; and in the east the 
mountains of Wicklow. 

Ireland is thus built up chiefly of Palaeozoic rocks 
— strata of Mesozoic and Cainozoic age being very 
meagrely developed. Archcean gneissose and schist- 
ose rocks occur chiefly in the north-west and west — 
the coarse granitic gneiss of Donegal being regarded 
as belonging to the same series as the gneissose rocks 
of the north-west Highlands of Scotland. The 
oldest of the fossiliferous systems, the Camhrian^ 
is well represented in the south-east of Ireland, 
where it attains a thickness of 14,000 feet at least. 
The strata are upon the whole unfossiliferous, but 
numerous surface-markings have been detected, 
chiefly worm-tracks, &c. In many places these 
rocks have been much metamoiphosed. Thus on 
the Howth coast they are represented by quartz- 
rocks and schists, while in Wexford they pass into 
gneiss. Similarly in Galway over considerable 
tract% the Cambrian seems to be represented by 
schistose rocks ; some of these, however, seem to 
be of Archaean age. The Silurian system is like- 
wise well developed in the island — both lower and 
upper divisions being present. This system, like 
the Cambrian, occuis chiefly in the hillier parts of 
the country. In the Donegal district the rocks az'e 
much metamorphosed, and are doubtless the equiva- 
lents of the altered Lower Silurian strata of the 
Scottish Highlands. The same rocks reappear in 
Mayo and Galway ; in the last-named district they 
are overlaid unconformably by unaltered Upper 
Silurian sandstones, conglomerates, and shales. 
Fossils occur heie and there in the less altered 
portions of the Lower Silurian, but are not nearly 
so common as in the overlying upper division. It 
is noteworthy that not only are the Upper Silurian 
strata unaltered, but they contain roUed fragments 
of the metamorphosed Lower Silurian rocks upon 
which they rest. It may be added that contem- 
poraneous volcanic rocks are associated with the 
Upper Silurian strata of Galway. Coming farther 
south we encounter another thick series of Upper 
Silurian strata in the Dingle promontory. In the 
districts of Waterford, Wexford, Wicklow, and 
Louth Lower Silurian strata are likewise well 
developed, and are noted for the evidence which 
they have supplied of contemporaneous volcanic 
action. 

No representatives of the marine Devonian are 
known in Ireland, hut the lacustrine or Old Bed 
Sandstone type is well developed in the south and 
south-west. Two divisions are recomised — the 
upper unconformable to the lower, which latter 
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reaches a great tliickness. The rocks of the latter 
are chieliy grits and slates, which have yielded 
certain bivalve shells ( Anodonta), probably of fresh- 
water origin, but no traces of the marine Devonian 
fauna. The upper division consists chiefly of flag- 
stones and tilestones, and is of no great thickness. 
The chief fossils are worm-tracks and ferns. This 
division appears sparsely in the centre and north of 
Ireland, where the general character of the strata 
recalls that of the Old Red Sandstone of central 
Scotland. The series passes up conformably into 
the Carboniferous system. 

The Carbo7iif6ro7.ts system occupies about one- 
half of the area of Ireland, but the strata belong 
chiefly to the lower division — ^viz. the Lower Car- 
boniferous and the Carboniferous limestone, which 
latter is essentially the formation of the plains. 
The upper members of the system occur in a few 
detached patches scattered over the surface of the 
great central plain, the major portion of which 
was probably at one time covered with Upper 
Carboniferous strata. The basement beds of the 
system in the south of the island consist chiefly of 
marine grits and slates, which pass down conform- 
ably into the Upper Old Red Sandstone. In the 
centre and north this lower division is represented 
by conglomerates, grits, sandstones, shales, and 
earthy umestones, which appear to be the equiva- 
lents of the ^ Calciferous sandstones ’ of Scotland. 
Overlying these basement beds comes the great 
Carboniferous limestone (2500 to 5000 feet thick), 
which occupies most of the central plain, extending 
east and west from sea to sea, and stretching from 
the base of the Donegal Mountains to the foot of 
the Killamey Mountams in the south. In Donegal 
the limestone rises into a tableland which over- 
looks the shores of Donegal Bay in bold blujffs and 
headlands, and reaches from 1500 to 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Contemporaneous volcanic 
rocks accompany the limestone series in the south- 
west (Limerick and Tipperary). In the south and 
in the north the limestones are overlaid by marine 
sedimentary deposits which are believed to be 
on the same general geological horizon as the 
* Yoredale beds ’ and ‘ Millstone grit * of England. 
Succeeding this group comes the ‘ Coal-meatoes ’ 
series, the lower portion of which is supposed to 
represent the ‘Gannister beds’ or lower coal- 
measures of England, while the upper portion 
represents the nuddle coal-measures of the same 
country. The productive coalfields of Ireland are 
of small extent. They are confined to limited 
districts in the north and south, as in Tyrone, Tip- 
perary, Kilkenny, and Carlow— aU the coal of the 
south of Ii*eland being anthracitic. 

The Upper Palaeozoic and Cainozoic rocks of 
Ireland are confined to the north-east of the island, 
where they appear to owe their preservation in 
chief measure to the great outflows of basalt which 
form the high grounds of Antrim. Fermian strata 
are very sparingly developed, but both the Lower 
Permian and the overlying Magnesian limestone 
of England are represented. The lower division 
is chai-acterised by the presence of coarse breccias 
like those of Shropshire. The Permian is seen at 
Armagh and in Tyrone. 

The Triassic system is like\vise sparingly repre- 
s^ted, occurring^ a narrow band round the basalts 
of .^trim and Deny. The rocks are chiefly red 
and mottled sandstones and marls, with gypsum 
and extensive beds of rock-salt. These’ strata are 
overlaid by certain dark shales, which have yielded 
‘ Rhsetic’ fossils. 

The grestt Jwasm system of England is for the 
most part unrepresented in Ireland, but a few shales 
which come wiit from underneath the chalk escarp- 
ment of Antrim have been identified by their fossils 
as pertaining to the Lower Lias. 


strata (Upper Greensand and Chalk) 
crop out from underneath the basalts of Antrim, 
to which doubtless they owe their pieservation. 
There is reason to believe that the Cretaceous beds, 
fomerly covered a much more extensive area in 
the north of Ireland. They may at one time have- 
extended continuously from the high gi*ounds of 
Donegal in the north-west to the Mourne Mountains 
in the south-east. ^ 

The Tertiary or Cainozoic rocks consist chiefly 
of volcanic accumulations (trachytes and basalts) 
their age is determined by the occurrence of 
intercalated 'leaf -beds,’ the plants in which show 
that the series belongs to the Oligocene system. 
Many of the basalts are beautifully columnar 
( Giants’ Causeway ). The volcanic rocks appear to 
have been the products of great fissure-eruptions for 
the most part, but the ‘ necks ’ or plugged-up throats 
of isolated volcanic foci have been detected. The 
whole area in this north-east part of Ireland is 
traversed in all directions by basalt dykes. 

Along the southern shores of Lough Neagh fresh- 
water clays occur, the fossils in which are of Pliocene 
age, so that this Irish lake is probably the oldest 
sheet of fresh water in the British Islands. 

Ireland, like the sister island, abounds with evi- 
dence of the Glacial period. The whole country 
has been buried under a great mer de glace, which 
was continuous with that of Sco^and and England. 
The bottom-moraines (boulder-clay) of this ice- 
sheet are encountered everywhere. Irish geologists 
recognise two boulder-clays separated by intervening 
stratified deposits of marine origin jsee Pleis- 
tocene System). Local moraines due to the 
'retreat’ of the great mer de glace are common 
in mountain-valleys. Recent deposits are seen in 
raised beaches, alluvial terraces, and bogs. 

Animals, — Twenty -one species found in Great 
Britain are unrepresented in Ireland. Frogs are 
common enough, also toads ; but the adder, mole, 
shrew, water-shrew, water-vole, the two land- voles, 
wild -cat, polecat, weasel, and roe-deer are un- 
known ; only the blue-hare is indigenous. 

Climate , — The climate resembles that of Bri- 
tain, but is modified by Ireland’s difierent sur- 
face, its greater distance from the Continent, and 
the more direct influence of the Gulf Stream. In 
Ireland there are 3® F. of difference between the 
extreme north and south. In January the mean 
temperature at inland situations in the north is 
39*5®, whilst in the extreme south-west it is 45*2® j 
whilst in July the extreme mean temperatures are 
58*2® at Malin Head in the north and 60*5® at 
Parsonstown in the interior. Thus in winter the 
difference of temperature of different districts is 
6*7®, but ill summer it only amounts to 2*3°. 
Ireland enjoys, therefore, a climate more equable 
in all seasons than those parts of Great Britain 
which are within the same latitudes. About half 
the whole island has a rainfall of from 30 to 40 
inches, and the other half from 40 to 50 inches, the 
former region being in the east and the latter in 
the west. Thus the rainfall is very much more 
equally distributed over Ireland than over Great 
Britain. ^ The rainfall in winter is greatly in excess 
of that in the other seasons, particularly in the 
west, owing to the low temperature of the surface 
of the ground, which chills the warm and moist 
south-west winds that prevail at this time of the 
year. In Ireland the hills *in the west do not 
oppose a continuous barrier to the onward progress 
or the south-west winds, but are more broken up 
and distribuced in isolated groups than in Great 
Britain. Consequently the sky is more clouded, 
rain fads more frequently and more generally 
over the whole of Ireland than Great Britain, and 
the climate is thus rendered more genial and 
fostering to vegetation; hence the appropriate- 
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ness of the name ‘Emerald Isle.’ Again, the east 
winds of spring are less severely felt, because they 
have acquired warmth and moisture in their 
progress over Great Britain and the Irish Sea. 
Queenstown, in the south-west, enjoys an average 
spring temperature of 49®, about 2*5® higher than 
at Dover. 

Agriculture, — Down to about the middle of 
the 18th century Ireland was almost exclusively, 
and still is to a large extent, a pastoral country. 
The chief reasons of the backwardness of agri- 
culture have been prohibitive and unsuitable 
legislation, the extreme smallness of the greater 
number of holdings, the lack of capital, and the 
unsatisfactory relations of landlord and tenant. 
As a rule large farms were let for extremely long 
periods of tenancy, and the tenants sublet their 
farms in smaller portions, sometimes two or three 
times over ; consequently the landlords seldom 
erected buildings, repaired farmsteads, or made 
permanent improvements. In 1879-80 the distress 
amongst the poorer sections of the community had 
reached such a pitch that the government took 
action, and in 1881 the Land Law (Ireland) Act 
was passed. Its principal measures were designed 
to protect the tenant from paying more than a 
‘fair rent,’ and to provide for loans being made 
to tenants to enable them to purchase their hold- 
ings on fair and equitable terms. The Irish Land 
Acts of 1903 and 1909, supplementing acts passed 
from 1885 to 1896, gave greatljr increased facilities 
to tenants for purchasing their holdings. Apart, 
however, from any political cause, there is the 
underlying natural reason, namely, that owing to 
the excess of rain and the mildness of the winter 
OTass which in Great Britain is dried up is ixt 
Ireland suitable for pasture all the year round. 

Irish Free State, — ^In 1922, 3,802,121 acres were 
under crops, the chief of which were oats (813,970), 
potatoes (400,982), turnips (199,234), barley (167,747), 
wheat ( which will only ripen in certain districts ), 
mangels, cabbage, rye, and flax ; while hay covered 
an area'of 2,062,694 acres, from which 3,843,361 
tons were taken. The agricultural land was under 
holdings, which were in the hands of 450,000 
sepax'ate occupiers. With such excellent pasture- 
ground as is available it is easily understood how 
the raising of live-stock is one of the principal, 
if not the principal, industry. In 19^ the cattle 
numbered 4,326,294 and the sheep 3,067,473, while 
there were large numbers of pigs and goats. 
Horse-raising, especially in the south, whose hunters 
^nd hackneys have a world- wide reputation, is 
profitably carried on, and dairy-farming is increas- 
ing. Many of the small farmers have benefited 
largely from the development since 1890 of co- 
operative agricultural societies. 

Northern Ireland, — In 19^, 1,155,786 acres were 
under crops. Flax, though not under the largest 
acreage, is of extreme importance, as upon it the 
linen industry of Belfast largely depends. Oats 
covering 399,722 acres, potatoes 168,567, and tur- 
nips 48,677, were important crops. Over 780,000 
tons of hay were also produced, and 10,000 acres 
were under fruit. There were 129,000 agricul- 
tural holdings in the hands of 13,700 separate 
holders. The live-stock numbered : cattle, 830,331 ; 
sheep, 499,048; pigs, 117,277; and horses, 115,360. 

Fish&ii ^, — The seas around the coasts of Ireland 
teem with fish, and owing to its configuration no 
part of the country is more than 50 miles from 
the sea ; but from various causes, chiefly perhaps 
the distance of the most productive fishing-grounds 
from the centres of population, and the fact that 
the most modem commercial principles have not 
been observed, the fisheries are not in a flourish- 
ing condition. The deep-sea fish of greatest com- 
mercial value are mackerel, herrings, hake, soles, 


cod, lobsters, and oysters. Herrings, mackerel, 
and cod are exported to England. The inland 
fisheries are of value, as some of the finest of 
salmon grounds are to be found there. 

Manufactures. — Irish Free State , — Brewing- ( the 
products of which form very important exports) 
and distilling are carried on. Woollen goods 
are also manufactured (Kilkenny), and knitting, 
embroidery, and lace-making are extensively prac- 
tised, although the flourishing conditions of the 
17th century, when the woollen products of Ireland 
were noted, have left the trade. This is owing 
largely to the unsettled condition of the country 
and the general and growing dependence of the 
population on agriculture. Ham and bacon curing 
are common to the whole country, but are inclined 
to have their centre in Cork. Tobacco manufac- 
turing, flour-milling, biscuit-making, and tanning 
are also found, and the making of poplin is con- 
fined as before to Dublin. Iron, coal, and zinc are 
mined. 

Northern Ireland, — Conditions have not im- 
pressed themselves so forcibly as in the south, and 
very important linen and shipbuilding industries 
have been built up. The staple is the manufacture 
of linen, introduced by Strafiord in 1633, and much 
encouraged by theDuke of Ormonde ( 1661-64). The 
mills are situated principally in Belfast, round 
which is grown the flax from which the trade 
derives its life-blood. Shipbuilding is of especial 
importance, as in the Belfast shipbuilding yards 
war and commeicial ships of the very greatest 
tonnage are built. These yards employ large 
numbers of men. 

Commerce and Shipping, — The exportation of 
agricultural produce constitutes the bulk of the 
commerce, and by far the greater part of this trade 
(in cattle, sheep, pigs, salted meat, grain, flour, 
butter, eggs, and linen) is carried on with Great 
Britain, chiefly between Dublin and Belfast on the 
one side and Liverpool, Glasgow, and Bristol on 
the other. 

Government f Police, dec , — The government of 
Ireland was from 1801 to 1922 amalgamated with 
that of Great Britain. It was represented in the 
Imperial parliament by 28 peers elected dor life in 
the House of Lords, and in the House of Commons 
by a number of members, changed in 1918 from 
102 to 105. The executive was vested in a lord- 
lieutenant, who was assisted by a chief -secretaiy 
and a privy -council (appointed by the crown). 
How^ever, since 1922, the government has entirely 
changed, and Ireland has been divided into two 
separate and self -ruling regions as a result of the 
Home Rule agitation (see below under History). 

Irish Free The Irish Free State is a co- 

equal Imperial entity with the other self-govern- 
ing Dominions in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, with the power of government derived 
from the people. The legislature ( Oire<aclitas ) 
comprises the king, a senate (Seanad Eireann), 
and a chamber of deputies (Ddil Eireann). Mem- 
bers of the senate are chosen from those who have 
given distinguished service to the state, and 
members of the Lower House by the direct vote of 
all citizens of over twenty-one years. The executive 
is vested in the king and through a representative 
known as the governor -general (as in Canada). 
There is also an executive council of 12 members, 
and the judiciaiy was established with a right of 
appeal to the king-in-council. 

The Royal Irish Constabulary have been dis- 
banded (see Police) ; the office of resident magis- 
trate abolished. A small army of 20,000 is allowed, 
but is not to be employed in foreign wars without 
the consent of the legislature. 

Northern Ireloipnd, — Responsible government was 
given by the act of 1921. The executive is in the 
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hands of the king acting through the governor and 
the government of the state. The seriate consists 
of 26 members, including the Lord Mayor of Belfast 
and the Mayor of Deny as ex officio members. 
The Lower House has 62 elected members, and 
Northern Ireland has also a representation of 13 
members in the parliament of the United King- 
dom. Matters relating to the crown, the navy, 
army, air force, foreign ti*eaties, treason, and such 
like are not in the hands of the legislature, but 
except for such matters it has full powers. 

jSe%iou.— In 1911, 73*9 per cent, of the popula- 
tion were Roman Catholics, 13 T per cent. Episco- 
palians, 10*0 Presbyterians, 1*4: Methodists. The 
Roman Catholic Church has 4 archbishops ( Armagh, 
Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam) and 24 bishops. The 
Episcopal Church has 2 archlushops (Dublin and 
Armagh) and 11 bishops. 

Eoman Catholics. Others. 


Leinster 900,045 171,999 

Minister 973,805 61,690 

Ulster 690,816 890,880 

Gomiauglit 588,004 22,980 


Of the Eoman Catholics in Ulster, 260,656 were in the 
counties of Cavan, Donegal, and Monaghan. 

Education , — In 1911, in all Ireland 88 per cent, 
of the population above nine years of age could 
read and write, 3 per cent, could read only, and 
9 per cent, could do neither. 

Irish Free State , — In the Free State the primary 
schools are under the control of the government, 
which pays the salaries of the teachers and contii- 
butes to the cost of building and upkeep. Primary 
education is compulsory in many parts. Secondary 
education is under private control, chiefly that of 
religious houses. Tlie most important university 
in Ireland is that of Dublin (q.v.) or Trinity 
College, founded in 1591. The Royal University 
of Ireland, an examining body founded in 1880, 
superseded the Queen’s University, and was super- 
seded itself in 1909 by the National University 
with three university colleges—University College, 
Dublin, a new foundation, and the old Queen’s 
(now University) Colleges at Cork and Galway. 
The Royal College of Science in Dublin was founded 
in 1867 to give instruction in branches of science 
applicable, to the industrial arts, especially in 
mining, agiiculture, manufactures, and engineer- 
ing. The Roman Catholic university, founded in 
1854, has its headquarters in Dublin, but has 
constituent colleges at Maynooth, Blackrock, 
Carlow, and Clonliffe. St Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth (q.v.), opened in 1795, is the principal 
institution for the education and training of Roman 
Catholic piiests. 

Northern Ireland , — All the old bodies, such as 
the Commissioners of National Education, Board 
of Intermediate Education, &c., are now merged 
into the Ministry of Education, which is co-ordinat- 
ing the whole system of education. Elementary 
education is catered for by 2000 national -schools, 
where attendance is compulsory. There are 
secondary schools of a high standard, many in 
piivate hands. The Queen’s Univeraity of Belfast, 
founded in 1849 as a college of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity of Ireland, has since 1909 been an inde- 
pendent home of learning. Two Presbyterian 
collies at Belfast and Londonderry were in 1881 
enmowered to grant theological degrees. 

(IcmMunication, — The first railway opened in 
Irdaud was the short line, 6 miles long, between 
Dublin and Kingston in 1834. There were in 1923 
some 3442 miles in operation. The railways are 
instructed on a broader gauge than those of 
Gimt Britaiu-~viz. 5 feet 3 inches, as compared 
with 4 feet inches ; but several built since 1878 
(see Railways) are only of 3 feet gauge. The 
first considerable electric tramway in the British 
Isles was that from Portrash to the Giants’ 


Causeway (1883). The canals, rivers, and lakes 
have been already mentioned. 

Bibliography. — The earliest account of Ireland is con- 
tained in Giraldus Carabrensis, Topographia Sihernice 
and Expugnatio Sibernice. Subsequent accounts will 
be found in Holinshed, Chronicles ( 1577 ) ; R. Payne, 
Brief ^Description of Ireland ( 1590 ) ; E. Hogan,. 
Descr. of Irelcmd in i59<5(1878); Sir J. Davies, Dis- 
cmierie of the State of Ireland (1613); Edmund 
Spenser, Yiew of the State of Ireland ( written 1596 
printed 1633); Sir Wm. Petty, FoUtical Anatomy of 
Ireland (1691), and Geog, Des<n\ of the Kingdom of 
Ireland (1700) ; Constitution of Irelcmd and Foynings' 
Lazos Explained ( 1770) ; Arthur Young, Tour in Ireland 
( 1780); Cdsar Moreau, Fast and Fresent State of Ireland 
{ 1827 ) ; Thackeray, Io*ish Sketch Book ( 1843 ) ; Sir Robert. 
Elane, Industrial Besources of Ireland (1844) ; Dufferin, 
Irish Emigration and Tenwe^of Land in Ireland (1867);; 
M. Murphy, Ireland, Industr,, FoUt., and Social (1870) ;■ 
O’Curry, Ancient Mavmers and Customs of Ireland ( 1873 ) 
Hall, Fhysical Geology and Geog. of Irelcmd (1878); 
Eonahan, Manual of Geol, of Ireland {1^1 ^) ; O’Brien, 
Hist, of Irish Land Question (1880) ; Richey, Irish Land 
Laws (1880) ; "kobcrtDenTds, Industrial Ireland (1887) ; 
J. B. Daly, Glimpses of Irish Industries ( 1889 ) ; Plun- 
kett, Ireland in the .New Centv/ry (1905) ; 0, J. R. 
Howarth, Geography of Irelcmd ( 1911) ; J. G. S. MacNeill, 
Constitutional and Farliamentary History till the Union 
(1917); Smith-Gordon and Rural Reconstruction 

in Ireland ( 1918 ) ; O’Brien, Economic History of Ireland' 
( 1921 )j E. J. Roisdan, Modern Irish Trade and Industry 
(1022) - G. A. J. Cole, Minerals and Mines in Irelard 
(1923) ; Cole and Hallissy, Geology of Ireland (1925). 

Histoey. — The history of Ireland, like that or 
almost all ancient countries, ‘tracks its parent 
lake’ hack into the enchanted realms of legend 
and romance and fable. It has been said, not 
untruly, of Ireland that she ‘ can boast of ancient 
legends rivalling in heanty and dignity the tales of 
Attica and Argolis ; she has an early history whose 
web of blended myth and reality is as richly 
coloured as the record of the rulers of Alba Longa 
and the story of the Seven Kings.’ We cannot get 
at any hint of the actual truth about Conn of the 
Hundred Fights and Fin Mac Coul and Oisin. But 
the impression which does seem to he conveyed 
clearly enough from all these romances and fables 
and ballads is that there was in Ireland a very 
ancient civilisation, and that the island was occu- 
pied in dim far-off ages successive invaders who 
came from the south. From recent discoveries it 
appears that Bronze Age implements were in exist- 
ence in the west of Ireland as early as the 17th 
century B.c. In the Iron Age Britons from the 
south-west crossed to Ireland and the Piets from 
the north. Phoenicians and Greeks may have been 
among Ireland’s visitors, and, according to legend, a, 
Milesianrace formed the kingdom of Tara in 5(M) B.c. 
What may be called the authentic history of Ire- 
land begins with the life and career of [St Patrick. 
Patrick, born in Scotland, was carried as a slave to 
Ireland, escaped to Rome, and, rising to the rank 
of bishop, landed at Wicklow in 432, with the object 
of converting the island to Christianity. In this he 
was entirely successful. At this time Ireland was 
divided into septs or clans, who all owed allegiance 
to the chief king. All the chieftainships were 
elective, and durin^; the lifetime of each chief his 
successor was chosen from the same family, and 
was called the Tanist. All the land was held by 
the septs for the benefit of the people, and there 
was^ no feudal condition, and no system of primo- 
geniture. Near to the dose of the 8th century 
the Danish sea-rovers invaded Ireland, overran 
great part of it, and made settlements on tbie 
eastern coasts. The Irish chiefs were divided 
among themselves and could not keep out the 
enemy, and the Danish occupation lasted for much 
more than a century. - At last a strong and cap- 
able Irish chieftain, Brian Boroimhe, brother of 
the king of Munster, defeated the Danes at the 
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battle of Tara in 980, and, although he did not 
drive them out of the country, he reduced them to 
the condition of subdued and submissive residents. 
Brian now made himself king of Ireland, and for 
twelve years reigned a successful ruler over a 
peaceful and prospering country. As he grew old 
the Danes plucked up spirit again, and got a fleet 
and an army from their kinsmen across the sea to 
invade Ireland. - Brian, old as he was, proved him- 
self equal to the ioccasion. He completely defeated 
the Danes at Clontarf, 23d April 1014. After the 
withdrawal of the Danes there was much intes- 
tine strife, which paved the way for a far more 
momentous event in the histow of Ireland — the 
Norman invasion (1167-72). This took place in 
the reign of Henry II. (q.v.), and is another story 
of Helen of Troy. The king of Leinster carried 
off the wife of the chieftain of Bref&ii. The injured 
husband made war upon his wronger ; the king of 
Leinster was getting the worst of it, and fled to 
England, and induced Henry II, to lend him coun- 
tenance and even help. Henry took the oppor- 
tunity offered him by the fugitive king of Lein^er, 
and, after despatching an army to Ireland, after- 
wards came over himself to finish the conquest, 
and eventually conquered a portion known as the 
‘Pale,’ in which he settled his Norman barons, 
giving them large grants of land, the septal pro- 
perty of the island. These he left to hold the land 
as best they might, and in a way so began the 
great land struggle which has lasted almost to the 
present day. ! 

The history of Ireland for a long time after the I 
settlement of the Normans becomes nothing but a 
monotonous recital of the struggles between the 
Norman barons and the Irish chieftains, and the 
struggles between one Irish chieftain and another. 
The Norman or English barons lived within the 
cincture of their own domains and administered 
affairs on the feudal system. Outside were the 
Irish, who still strove hard to keep up their own 
laws, their own customs, and their own civilisation. 
They had no rights which a Norman was bound to < 
recognise. As time went on, however, a curious 
change was taking place. The English began to 
be drawn very much towards Irish ways and Irish 
people. They took to marrying Irish women and 
speaking the Irish language. Severe enactments 
were passed by the English to prevent this, but 
unsuccessfully, and Englishmen still married Irish- 
women, and m many ways adopted their language 
and customs. The great Norman family of the 
Geraldines was described as more Irish than the 
Irish themselves. By the time that Henry VII. 
had come to the throne the greater part of the 
island was in the hands of Anglo-Irish chieftains. I 
There was a parliament on the Norman idea sitting 
in Ireland and illustrating at least the principle of a 
representative system. Henry VII. , however, when 
Perkin Warbeck and Lambert Simnel obtained 
help from Ireland, in retaliation sent over Sir 
Edward Poynings as lord-deputy, with a strong 
army at his back and with ample authority to 
make a great change. Poynings summoned a 
parliament at Drogheda, and compelled it to pass 
the famous measure known as Poynings’ Act ( 1494). 
This act declared that all English laws should have 
force in Ireland, and that all legislation in the 
Irish parliament should be confined to measures 
which had been first ^proved of by the king and 
the privy -council in England. Poynings’ Act is 
an epoch in the history of Ireland. 

Henry VIL died. The Geraldines defied the 
power of Henry VIIL ‘Silken Thomas’ (Lord 
Thomas Fitzgerald ) led a desperate revolt against I 
the king, but after a hard struggle he was defeated. I 
Henry confiscated the chdrch lands in Ireland j 
exactly as he had done in England. A parliament I 


was summoned in Dublin, at which, for the first 
time, some of the Irish chieftains were seen sitting 
side by side with Englishmen. These were certain 
of the Irish princes who had agreed to hold their 
lands as the gift of the crown, to attend the king’s 
parliament and seek justice in the king’s courts, to 
send their sons to be educated in England, and to 
renounce the authority of the pope. This parlia- 
ment conferred on Henry and his successors the 
title of King of Ireland instead of Lord Paramount 
{Bmiinus HihemicB)^ the former designation of 
the sovereign. A weary chapter of struggle followed 
the death of Henry VIII., who had done Ms best 
to compel the Irish chieftains and people to give 
up the faith of Home and adopt what was now the 
faith of the majority in England. This was but 
a new source of bitterness and strife. The great 
family of O’Neill raised its head higher than ever, 
and the cMef whom, in defiance of English law, 
it elected to that place, Shane O’Neill, was actu- 
ally able to make terms with Elizabeth. The Ger- 
alMne League was formed. "Walter Devereux, the 
first Earl of Essex, was sent over in 1573 to put 
down the O’Neills; hut although he slaughtered 
whole masses of them he could not extirpate them. 
A chronic state of civil war prevailed. After each 
new rising had been put (Town there was a new 
confiscation of territory, a new planting of English 
and Scottish settlers, and a new attempt to expel 
or extirpate the native Irish. ‘ Bed Hugh O’Neill ’ 
was the most distinguished rebel who had yet 
appeared in Ireland. He was the grandson of an 
O’Neill who had consented to accept from Henry 
VIII. the title of Earl of Tyrone. Hugh O’Nedl 
had been brought up at the court of Elizabeth, and 
was confirmed in his title of Earl of Tyrone. But 
when he went back to his own country he resumed 
his ancestral title of ‘ The O’Neill,’ and put on all 
the ways of an independent Irish prince. He did 
not at first go into open rebellion ; but ‘ rebellion 
lay in Ms way, and he found it.’ i3^e put himself 
at the head of a great rising of the chiefs, and 
he won a complete victory in Ulster over Sir Henry 
Bagenal, the lord-marshal. Bagenal himself was 
killed. For a while fortijine seemed to smile on 
Hugh O’Neill. Robert, the second and most 
famous Essex, was despatched in 1599 to defeat 
Mm, with the largest army ever sent into Ireland 
up to that time ; but Essex could do nothing. He 
was outgeneralled and outwitted by the Iiish chief, 
and went back to England and his death. Lord 
Mountjoy, a stronger soldier, was sent to Ireland 
in Ms place, and he at last succeeded in defeating 
Tyrone and putting down the rebellion. O’Neifl 
had to come to terms, and to renounce all Ms 
claims as independent Irish prince. Elizabeth died, 
and James I. accepted the surrender. 

But James had set his heart on getting rid of all 
the Irish laws and usages of the country, and if 
possible putting down the Roman Catholic religion. 
Tyrone and another Irish chief, Tyrconnel, fied 
from the coimtry, and ‘ The fiight of the earls,’ as 
it is called, left the island completely in the hands 
of King James. There were again vast confisca- 
tions and new settlements. "When King Charles 
succeeded to the throne and came into trouble with 
his people some of the Irish chiefs thought their 
opportunity had come. The native Irish in Ulster 
rose under Sir Phelim O’Neill, not so much against 
English: rule as against the Scottish and English 
settlers who had been planted there. In that 
rising, following on the eight years’ administration 
of Strafford (q.v.), occurred what is called ‘the 
massacre of 1641.’ So far as one can form any 
judgment it does not seem as if there was any 
deliberate and puxposedmassacre of the Protestants, 
although it is im;^ssible to doubt that there was 
a very barbarous slaughtering of Protestants in 
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ono pla»c6. T1i6 strug'^los of that tizno indood 
show over and over again hideous incidents which 
can hardly be described as anything but massacres. 
The rising soon became something very like a 
national rebellion. Colonel Owen O^Neill, nephew 
of the gallant Tyrone — Owen Roe O’Neill, as he 
is always called in Irish song and history — came 
over to" lead the struggle. He had won a high 
place in the Spanish army. At first his arms in 
Ireland were all successful.^ A parliament was 
held in Kilkenny — a national convention — in 
October 1642, to proclaim and establish the inde- 
pendence of Ireland. The papal nuncio Rinuccini 
came from Rome to give his counsel and suppoi*t 
to the movement. Charles himself favoured the 
Irish, and made many pledges to them in the hope 
of getting their help ; but his execution left Crom- 
well free to take Ireland in hand. The only man 
in Ireland capable of meeting Cromwell on a 
battlefield with any chance of success was un- 
q[uestionably Owen Roe O’Neill ; he had already 
won one victoiy over the English forces, but before 
he had time to throw himself across Cromwell’s 
path Owen died. With O’Neill’s death was gone the 
first and the last and the only chance of any success 
for^the Irish movement. Cromwell’s march was 
from victory to victory. He stamped out the 
rebellion with merciless severity, and then, like all 
his victorious predecessors, he went in for are-settle- 
ment of the island. He seems to have contemplated 
such a plantation of the whole country with Eng- 
lish and Scottish settlers as would render any 
further rising of the Irish impossible, and in- 
deed would before very long lead to the positive 
extirpation of the Catholic Celts. AH Ireland, 
except Connaught alone, was portioned out among 
the settlers. Connaught was set apart as a sort 
of reservation into which the unfortunate Irish 
were literally driven, and where they were cooped 
up within certain prescribed limitations. Irish 
women and girls were shipped off in thousands 
for virtual slavery or worse in our West Indian 
possessions. 

The Restoration brought the Irish little good, 
for Charles II. was more anxious to conciliate 
the Cromwellian settlers than to restore the Irish j 
owners. James II. came to the throne, and the I 
Irish Catholics got better treatment, and in con- | 
sequence showed a very fervour of loyalty to him. ' 
They championed him with all their might when 
he quarrelled with his people and fied from Ms 
throne. The Irish were m all these struggles in- 
variably the losers. They supported Charles I., 
and brought CromweU on them; th^ supported 
James II*, and brought WHliam in. on them. 
William defeated James at the battle of the Boyne 
(1690) and on other fields. Limerick held out to 
the tet, until a treaty was made which promised 
religious freedom to the Catholics and to King 
James’s foHowers the right to their estates. The 
treaty was broken almost immediately after it had 
been made. William HI. might have upheld it 
if left to himself ; but the opinion of his English 
supporters was so fierce against the Catholics that 
new penal laws were imposed on Ireland with the 
avowed purpose of extinguishing Catholicism in 
the island. These laws nave in fact ever since 
been known as ‘the penal laws’ — penal par 
excdUnce. 

^e two great struggles in Ireland were the 
religious struggle and the land struggle. The first 
was part of the great controversy going on all over 
Europe for the Church of Rome and against it. 
The mam o®)rt of English statesmanship was to 
extinguish Catholicism in Ireland. The land 
str^gle began with the determination to impose 
on^eland a sysljam of land tenure foreign to her 
habits and traditions, and later on to take the land 


from the Irish people and give it to the imported 
settlers. Under William III. the religious struggle 
became aggravated ; the land struggle was not 
mitigated ; and laws were even passed to crush the 
rivalry of Ireland in various branches of manu- 
facture and of trade. The island sank into 
wretched poverty, and when the two successive 
outbreaks of the Stuarts took place, in 1715 and 
1745, Ireland, although undoubtedly in deep sym- 
pathy with the cause, was too weak to lift a hand 
in its support. The rights of the Irish parlia- 
ment were still further curtailed under Anne and 
under George I. In the reign of George the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Irim House of Lords over 
Irish cases was taken away by an act of the English 
parliament. The Irish parliament was a ver3^oor 
specimen of a representative institution. Since 
William III.’s time it was barred against Catholics, 
To the vast majority of the Irish people its exist- 
ence might have been a matter of absolute indiffer- 
ence. Yet the sympathies of the country went 
with the Irish parliament simply because it was 
called an Irish parliament, and represented even in 
name the authority of the Irish people. Gradually 
there began to grow up in Ireland a popular party 
led by Protestants, who agitated for the restoration 
of its independent legislative power to the Irish 
parliament, and for the reform of that parliament 
in such a manner as to make it really representa- 
tive. Grattan and Flood were most prominent 
in this movement. The war with the American 
colonies gave an opportunity to the popular party 
to drive home their demands. A great volunteer 
force, entirely in sympathy with Grattan, had been 
organised, and when the war was over they sus- 
tained him in his demands. English statesmen 
very wisely gave way, and in 1782 the Irish parlia- 
ment was declared to be an independent legislature 
— ‘the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland to 
make laws for the people of Ireland.’ An immense 
impulse was given to popular agitation by this 
victory. The new parliament was exclusively 
Protestant, and was elected by an exclusively 
Protestant vote. Yet its leaders at once went to 
work to obtain the emancipation of their Catholic 
fellow-subjects. Grattan succeeded in obtaining 
an act to admit Catholics to practice at the bar. 
He then carried an act to enable Catholics to vote 
for members of parliament. He went further still ; 
he strove for a measure to enable Catholics to sit 
in the Irish parliament. In this object he was 
assisted and encouraged by Lord Fitzwilliam, the 
viceroy of Ireland. This was too much for George 
III. The king took fright at the advance made 
towards full emancipation of the Catholics, and at 
the very time when the Irish people thought they 
were near to a peaceful consummation of their 
hopes the viceroy was suddenly recalled, and all 
immediate hope of Catholic emancipation blighted. 

There had beeit a society formed during the 
agitation called the Society of United Irishmen. 
It was formed as a merely peaceful organisation 
to assist Grattan in the cariying of his reforms. 
It was got up and ofi&cered almost exclusively by 
Protestants, many of them young men of rank 
and infiuence, like Lord Edward Fit^erald. In 
the anger caused by the recaU of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
and in the despair of any peaceful movement, the 
United Irishmen became a rebel organisation. The 
war with France was going on. Napoleon was the 
rising sun of the French people. Wolfe Tone, a 
daring young Protestant, went over to France and 
pleaded the cause of Ireland there. Napoleon took 
I it up merely becaime he thought an Irish rebellion 
naignt be fostered into a diversion in his favour. A 
French fleet was sent, but was dispersed by a storm, 
like another Armada. A landing was made in one 
place, but only by a very small force, who were 
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soon defeated and captured. The rebellion broke 
out in the south, and there Avas some fierce fighting, 
but it was crushed. It had indeed, owing to the 
French failures, been only a series of disconnected 
local risings, and had been crushed with remorse- 
less severity. When the rebellion was put down 
Pitt thought the condition of things could only be 
bettered by adopting, with regard to Ireland, the 
same policy that had been adopted with regard to 
Scotland, and uniting the two islands under one 
common parliament. Grattan and his leading 
-colleagues, among whom was Sir John Parnell, 
fought to the last against the policy of union, but 
they were overborne. The Act of Union came 
into force on the 1st January 1801. There had 
been a promise held out to the Irish Catholics that 
the union should be a preliminary to their prompt 
■emancipation, but King George would not near of 
any such concession, and his ministers did not 
venture to press it on him. The Act of Union was 
followed almost immediately by the abortive and 
hopeless rebellion of Robert Emmet, Then a long 
dark night of conspiracy, agrarian and political, 
came on. A great movement was made for Cath- 
olic emancipation. The movement was led by 
Daniel O’Connell, and became successful after 
O’Connell had defied the law, presented himself as 
a candidate at the Clare election in 1828, and been 
returned by a great popular majority. It had 
become a mere alternative between concession and 
rebellion ; concession prevailed, and the CathoHes 
were enabled, to sit in parliament. The tithe 
struggle was for a long time a source of the bitterest 
trouble and the most frequent bloodshed, but a 
settlement was at last effected by means of which 
the tithe-collector and the peasant were no longer 
brought into collision. 

In 1842 O’Connell started a great agitation for 
repeal of the Act of Union, and at one time 
seemed to be on the verge of driving the country 
into rebellion. O’ConneU, however, had no such 
purpose, and when the younger and more fiery of 
his followers found tms out they broke away 
from him altogether. O’Connell died while the 
horrors of the great famine of ’46 and ’47 were 
still on the land, and in the following year, 1848, 
the poetic, impassioned, ardently-sincere Young 
Ireland party broke or drifted into rebellion. The 
rebellion was easily put down — ^hardly a drop of 
blood was shed. But the Young Ireland movement 
had undoubted^ revived the national feeling in all 
its intensity. There was a ‘ Phoenix ’ conspiracy, 
as it was called, in 1858, and a Fenian movement 
in 1867. The existence and the succession of all 
these movements convinced men like Bright, and 
afterwards Gladstone, that there was much in 
the state of Ireland which called for reform and 
reconstruction. Gladstone set to work with 
characteristic energy. He disestablished and dis- 
endowed the Irish state church, a church which 
ministered to the spiritual wants of not quite one 
in five of the Irish population. He passed a series 
of measures to give better security or tenure to the 
Irish tenant-farmer, to entitle him to compensation 
for improvements he himself had made if he were 
to be ejected from his land, and to help to found a 
peasant proprietary in Ireland. A Land Com- 
mission— it might be called a Land Court — was 
formed, which had the power of reducing rents 
where reduction seemed necessary and rightful, 
and fixing the rent for a certain number of years, 
A Land Purchase Commission was created., the 
fcmction of which is to assist tenants in buying 
their farms from the landlords, by an advance, 
under certain conditions as to repayment, of a large 
portion of the purchase-money. Meantime a fierce 
struggle had been ra^g between the peasantry 
and some of the landlords, the former supported 


by the popular and powerful Land League. There 
was much disturbance in Ireland, and Coercion 
Act after Coercion Act was passed. A Home Rule 
party had been formed, and out of this party 
sprang small but very determined body of Irish 
Nationalist members, who, under the leadership of 
Charles Stewart Parnell, a descendant of the Sir 
John Parnell already mentioned, set themselves to 
force the claim of Ireland on the attention of the 
English parliament and public by a system of per- 
sistent obstruction of all business in the House of 
Commons. The spirit of unrest came to a head 
when the Phoenix Park murders were committed by 
a gang of miscreants. The Home Rule agitation 
went on grov/ing stronger, and at last, when a new 
Franchise Act had given apopularsuffrage to Ireland 
as well as to England, the Home Rule party carried 
ofi‘ eighty-six seats out of one hundred and three 
which made up the Irish representation (1885). 
Gladstone (q.v.) brought in his first Home Rule 
Bill in 1886, but this was defeated in the Commons 
by the united Conservatives and Liberal-Unionists. 

In 1888 the Parnell Commission began its sittings, 
and in the following year came to an end with a 
verdict for the defendants. See Paritjill (C. S.). 
In the same year Parnell gained notoriety in a 
divorce case, but the Irish Nationalist party were 
at first inclined to remain under his leadership. 
Gladstone, however, intervened on the grounds 
that it would be impossible for the Liberals to 
work with the Nationalists for the cause of Home 
Rule if Parnell was still leader. At this the Irish 
party divided into two, the majority under the 
leadership of Justin McCarthy and the minority 
under that of Parnell. On Parnell’s death in 1891 
John Redmond became leader of the Parnellite 
party. 

In 1893 Gladstone brought in his second Home 
Rule measure, which, passed by the House of 
Commons, was rejected by the Lords. In this 
year the Gaelic League for the revival of Irish as 
a spoken language was founded in Dublin, and the . 
movement has since become a great success, and ' 
^read enormously over the country. In 1900 
John Redmond was unanimously elected chairman 
of the united Nationalist party in succession to 
John Dillon, who had become leader on the 
resi^ation of Justin McCarthy. A great con- 
vention was held m Dublin, which set the seal on 
the union, and recognised the United Irish League 
as the great national organisation. From 1903 to 
1912 a number of bills were passed in an endeavour 
to settle at least a part of the Irish trouble, but 
they were only partially a success. These in- 
cluded a Land Bill ^ving increased facilities for 
land purchase ; the Town Tenants and Labourers 
Bill; the Irish Council Bill; and the Evicted 
Tenants Bill. These measures were undoubtedly 
a social success, but not the political success 
hoped for. Sinn Fein was founded by Arthur 
Griffith (q.v.). In 1912 Mr Asquith’s Government 
of Ireland Bill was introduced. The Ulster 
Unionists, led by Sir Edward Carson' " (Lord 
Carson), thereupon pledged themselves by a 
* Covenant ’ to use * all means which may be found 
necessary ’ to oppose Home Rule, and to oppose a 
Home Rule parliament. Then the Ulster Volun- 
teers were organised. The Nationalists replied 
by forming a Nationalist Volunteer force. Twice 
rejected by the Lords, the bill was passed over their 
heads (by means of the Parliament Act) in 1914. 
The question of amendment, however, by the 
exclusion of Ulster had not been disposed of — 
although a conference of party leaders had been 
held — ^when within a month of the outbreak of the 
Great War the situation in Ireland was briefly 
this ; Two organised forces standing face to face, 
both protesting that their intentions were pacific 
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and at the same time refusing to change their 
position in the very slightest degree, a positon 
which made any attempt at settlement impossible. 
The outbreak of war, however, changed the situa- 
tion, and both parties declared their loyalty to the 
mother country. .In September 1914 the bill be- 
came law, but a' Suspensory Act postponed its 
coming into force till after the war. Sir Edward 
Carson announced that he would summon a pro- 
visional government in Ulster when peace was 
declared, and would use the Ulster Volunteers to 
prevent Home Rule from taking effect there. In 
1915, however, he entered Mr Asquith’s Coalition 
Cabinet. Redmond and his followers prepared to 
remain outside, while giving general support to the 
government. This situation favoured the rapid 
growth of a revolutionary Republican movement. 
Men were drilled in secret, and all the train was 
laid for an abrupt explosion, when on Good Friday 
1916 it came to a head. Sir Roger Casement was 
captured on the west of Ireland in an attempt to land 
munitions, for which the rebels were waiting, from 
a German vessel. On Easter Monday the rebellion 
broke out in Dublin. The insurgents occupied 
Stephen’s Green, the Post Office, the Four Courts, 
and other buildings, and proclaimed an Irish re- 
public, with Patrick Pearce as provisional president. 
The actual rebellion was soon quelled, not, how- 
ever, without much damage being done, but the 
movement grew. Mr Asquith,, and afterwards Mr 
Lloyd George, sought to effect a compromise ; an i 
Irish Convention met (1917) to devise a scheme, but I 
Sinn Fein refused to take part in it, and won a 
sweeping victory at the bye-elections. An attempt 
to introduce conscription, an attempt not followed 
through with any strength of purpose, lost England 
enormous prestige. On Redmond’s death Mr John 
Dillon became leader of the Nationalists (1918). 
Their strength, however, was reduced to seven in 
the elections of 1919, against seventy-three Siim 
Feiners. The latter, however, did not take their 
seats but met in Dublin, where as Ddil Eireann 
(the Parliament of Ireland) they elected De Valera 
president of an Irish republic, and a state of armed 
terror came to exist in the country. Indeed, the 
conflict became at times a contest or absolute cold- 
blooded murder. December 1919 saw the introduc- 
tion by Mr Lloyd George of a bill to set up two 
parliaments in Ireland (one for part of Ulster), 
with a Council of Ireland, the two parliaments 
having power to establish a parliament for All 
Ireland, The country meanwhile was in turmoil — 
the British forces in opposition to the Sinn Feiners — 
and murder, arson, and pillage were rampant. At 
length in 1921 the British government saw that 
unless it were to declare a definite state of war in 
Ireland something definite must be done. A truce 
was thereupon called, and on 6th December 1921 a 
treaty was signed which gave dominion status to 
the twenty-six counties of Southern Ireland under 
the name of the Irish Free State, and a certain form 
of freedom to six counties of Ulster under ‘the 
name of Northern Ireland. Ireland by this gained 
all the essentials of freedom, as the only important 
reservations made were those of allegiance to the 
king, and certain essentials demanded by the 
strategic and economic interdependence of the two 
countnes. A provisional government was at once 
set up in Dublm with Griffith as president of Ddil 
Eireann, but De V alera with a hot-blooded minority 
broke away. Then instead of Irishmen fighting 
the men of Great Britain they began a furious and 
ferocious fight amongst themselves. At this point 
Griffith di^ suddenly, and Michael Collins, com- 
^nder of the government forces, was murdered. 
The Free State government, however, showed 
commendable strength of purpose, and the armed 
intercession of a vmd minority in her affairs was 


brought to a close. In 1923 she was admitted a 
member of the League of Nations. Northern 
Ireland meantime had gone on her course, and had 
set up her own government and administration in 
Belfast. The fixing of the boundary remained a 
difficulty. 

See G. Coffey, Bronze Age in Ireland (1913) ; E. A. S. 
Macalister, Ireland in •pre-Celtic Times (1921); Sophie 
Bryant, Celtic Ireland (1889); G. H, Ojpen, Ireland 
under the Normans, H69-1333 (1911-20) ; D. O’Daly, 
The Geraldines (1847) ; Hogan, Irelamd in the Ewropeam 
System, 1600-57 (1920); Bagwell, Ireland winder the 
Tvdors (1890) ; D. Coffey, 0^ Neill <md Ormond, 1641-5 j^ 
(1914); Lord E. Hamilton, Irish Behellion of lOJfl 
(1920) ; O’Cianain (Walsh), TUght of the Earls, 1607-09^ 
(1916 ) ; D. 0. Boulger, Battle of the Boyne, due., 1688-91 
(1911); Bagwell, Ireland wnder the Stewarts (2 vols. 
1909); W. E. H. Lecky, History of the 18th Centwry' 
(5 vols. 1908-12); D. A. Chart, Ireland, 1800-29 (1910); 
W. S. Blunt, Land Wars in Ireland, 1885-8 (1912); 

K. B. O’Brien, 100 Years (1911) ; G. Keating, History of 
Ireland (parts i-iv. 1901-13); P. G. Cambray, Irish 
Affairs and Home Buie (1911); J. F. Boyle, Irish 
BehelUon, 1916 (19163); P. S. O’Hegarty, Sinn Fein, 
(1919); A. Griffith, Arguments for the Treaty (1921);. 
G. W. Russell, Ireland and the Empire ( 1921 ) ; E. 
MacNeill, Ulster^ s Stand for Union {1922) ; W. O’Brien, 
The Irish Bevolution (1923); W. Alison Phillips, The' 
Bevolution in Ireland (1923); also J. H. McCarthy’s 
Outlines of Irish History (1883); Emily Lawless, The 
Story of Ireland (1888, ‘Story of the Nations’); and 
Plowden’s Historical Review of the State of Ireland 
(1811); and the articles Celts, Ceomwbll, De Valbea, 
Feniaks, Gbattajjt, Geifpith, O’Oonnbll, Obakoemen,, 
Parnell, kc . 

Language and Literatubb.— The native lan- 
guage is Gaelic — Irish Gaelic as distinguished from 
Scottish and Manx Gaelic, the three constituting 
the Goidelic branch of the Celtic language (see 
Gaelic, Celts). In Ireland the language was 
less subjected to corrupting influences than in 
Scotland and in the Isle of Man, and it was 
more carefully cultivated. The diction of Irish 
Gaelic is accordingly more copious, and the gram- 
matical forms are fuller. The Norse language, 
which displaced for a time the native tongue 
in the H^rides, hardly took root in Ireland. 
In the names of three of the four provinces the 
Norse suffix ster appears, but the Scandinavian 
element in Irish topography as compared with 
that of the north-west HiAlands and the Isle 
of Man is very small. The English language 
found its way to the country in the 12th cen- 
tury, but for very many years its advance was 
slow. As is well known, several of the leading 
English settlers became ardent students and 
patrons of the native language and literature. 
Of the Burkes, the Butlers, the Keatings, and 
Geraldines it used to be said in this regard that 
they were ipsis Hihernis Hiberniores, Beyond the 
‘pale’ the native laws and ways flourished in full 
vigour in the 17th century. And even in the more 
purelyEnglish districts Gaelic was commonly spoken. 
But for three hundred years English steadily and 
with ever-increasing pace gained ground.' The 
seeds of decline of the native tongue were sown 
even earlier. The revival of learning which spread 
over the west of Europe in the 15th century hardly 
touched Gaelic territory. The impetus given to 
the cultivation of the native language in Wales 
and even in the Highlands of Scotland by the 
Reformation was scarcely felt in Ireland. The 
views of men m power were hostile to the study 
of Gaelic. The plantation of Ulster by James 

L, together with repressive measures afterwards 
adopted, checked the production of native litera- 
ture and gave an impetus to the spread of, English 
among the people. Within recent years increased 
facilities of communication with England, Scot- 
land, and America; the advance of education; 
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the extension of the suffrage; the social and 
political movement of our own day — all contribute 
to the increasing use of the jEnglish language, but 
without reducing to the same extent the number of 
persons able to speak the old tongue. Within still 
more recent years national feeling has come to 
the help of scholarship in spreading a knowledge of 
Irish among the cultured classes. Many emigrants 
fondly cherish their mother- tongue in America. 

The rich literature of Ireland has been preserved 
TO us in inscriptions and manuscript. The oldest 
inscriptions, found in the south-west of Ireland, 
are written in a peculiar script called Ogam (q.v.). 
Kative wrriters made occasional use of this primi- 
tive and withal clumsy mode of writing long after 
they became acquainted with the Roman a^habet, 
for we find specimens in such MSS. as the Rriscian 
St Gall, and even in quite modern documents, as, 
e.g., in MS. XXXV. of the Scottish collection. A 
few of the Ogam inscriptions are bilingual, Gaelic 
and Latin, so that the readings of the unilin^al 
Ogams are established. The oldest of them date 
as far back as 500 A.D. The linguistic 
forms would suggest even a higher an- 
tiquity. Thus, for example, the geni- 
tive of masculine 0 -stems ends in i — 
maqi, mailagni, forms on the same 
platform with the Old Gaulish inscrip- 
tions Ategnati^ Draticni, and for that 
matter with classical Latin — Maximi^ 
domini. The oldest MS. forms are 
maicc and mailain, the terminal i 
disappearing as a separate syllable, 
but Ibecomin^ incorporated in the pre- 
ceding syllable in order to preserve the sound of 
the consonant. Inscriptions in Roman characters 
are found with greater or less interruption down 
to our own day. 

The MS. literature dates from the end of the 7th 
or the beginning of the 8th century. The Roman 
cursive hand of the 5th century was introduced by 
St Patrick and his companions into Ireland, and 
has been adhered to with characteristic tenacity to 
this day, but only eighteen letters were permanently 
adopted ; a, h, e, d, e,f, g, h, i, I, m, n, o^jp, r, s, t, 
u. Xis used to express the numeral 10, occasion- 
ally to represent the combination cs; q stands for 
cu; h frequently for m and cath, ‘ battle’ ; y and z 
are met with in one or two loan-words — ymnon, a 
* hymn ’ ; Z&phan, ‘ Stephen.’ The oldest preserv’-ed 
MSS. are in Latin. Over 200 dating from before 
the year 1000 still remain, all with the exception 
of some half-a-dozen in France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. They were written by Colum- 
banus (q.v.), his companions and followers, or 
carried abroad during the 8th and 9th centuries. 

One occasionally finds a Gaelic quatrain on the 
margin of these MSS., as in the Priscian St (lall, 
or a short poem on a blank page, as in the Milan 
and Carinthian Codices. There is a fragment of a 
sermon in old Gaelic in the town library of Cam- 
brai ; and still more valuable are the Annotations 
on the Book of Armagh, written in the early part 
of the 9th century. But the most important 
remains of old Gaelic are full glosses on about a 
score of the Latin MSS. on the Continent. Three 
such are specially noteworthy : a copy of Priscian’s 
Grammar in the library of St Gall; a cdpy of St 
Paul’s Epistles in the university of Wurzburg; 
and a commentary on the Psalms by Columbanus, 
now in the Ambrose Library, Milan. The glosses 
on the Milan Codex are so voluminous that, 
according to Stokes, a very complete grammar 
and dictionary could be compiled from them alone. 
The oldest Gaelic MSS. now existing were 
written by the end of the 11th centuiy. To this 
^riod belong two beautiful copies of the Liher 
Mymnorum, containing hymns in Latin and Gaelic 


composed by the early saints, Patrick, Fiacc of 
Sletty, Columba, and others. The writer of Lmbhar 
na h-Uidhre, * the Book of the Dun Cow%’ a miscel- 
laneous compilation extracted from earlier books 
now lost, was killed in the year 1106. The Book 
of Leinster, a large folio of 410 pages, was written 
before 1167 ; the Book of Ballymote, also a large 
folio of 502 pages, and the Leahhar Breac, or 
‘Speckled Book,’ containing 280 pages, by the 
end of the 14th century. Somewhat later are 
the Book of Lecan, a small folio of over 600 pages 
and the Yellow Book of Lecan, a large quarto 
of 500 pages. The number of MSS. increases 
as we come later down. Many of the MSS. in 
the libraries of the Royal Irish Academy, Trinity 
College, and Franciscan Monastery, Dublin ; in the 
Bodleian, Oxford ; and in the British Museum are 
beautifully written ; while several iu the ornamen- 
tation of their capitals and margins are ^e 
specimens of the artistic skill of the old Gaelic 
scribes. The contents embrace all departments of 
literature. A considerable part is translated or 


adapted. Such are the portions of the legendary 
history of Greece and Rome — the destruction of 
Troy, the wandering of Ulysses, the story of the 
jEneid, the life of Alexander the Great, &c. ; most 
of the passions, homilies, and legends, scriptural 
and ecclesiastical, in the Leahhar Breac and other 
MSS. ; and such also is the medical section of the 
literature. Of native production are history, in- 
cluding biographies, annals, and genealogies ; tales, 
mythological, heroic, legendary; grammars and 
dictionaries ; law ; and poetry. 

Modem Gaelic literature is scanty. The New 
Testament was published in 1603, and the Old 
in 1685. A fresh translation of the Pentateuch 
was made in 1868 by Archbishop MacHale, who 
also printed the first six books of the Iliad and 
a selection of Moore’s melodies in Irish Gaelic. 
The New Testament has been translated anew 
by Mr Kane into the Munster dialect. Fugitive 
pieces of lyric verse have appeared from time 
to time. The Beliques of Irish Poetry, published 
by Miss Brooke iu 1789, and the six volumes pub- 
lished by the Ossianic Society ( 1854^61 ), are chiefly 
‘Ossianic.’ Brian Merriman (1757-1808) wrote a. 
long poem, Cuvit an mheadhoin oidhehe (‘The 
Miduight Court ’ ), in 1780. To the recent revival 
belong Dr Douglas Hyde, Irish scholar and folk' 
lorist (h. 1860) ; Canon Peter O’Leary (died 1920), 
novelist and translator ; PddraigO’Conaire, novelist. 

Celtic scholarship dates from the publication of 
Zeuss’s Gram/niatica Celtica in 1853 ( ed. Ebel, 1871 ). 
Valuable work was, however, done by Eugene 
O’Curiy in Msi!f/S^. Materials of Irish History ( 1861 ) 
and manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish 
(1873) ; and by O’Donovan in his Grammar ( 1847 ), 
his edition ot the Annals of th^ Four Masters, 
and his Supplement to O^Beilly's Dictionary^ 
Ebel and Schleicher and Ziegmed have been 
worthily succeeded by such men as Ascqli, Nigra, 
Windisch, Zimmer, Tiimneysen, Jubainville, Loth, 
and Kuno Meyer on the Continent, and by Stokes, 
Rhys, Atkinson, and others. Pedersen’s Fer- 
gleichende Grammatik der Celtischen Sprachen was 
completed in 1914. Windisch’s Kurzgefasste Irische 
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John, iii. 16 in Irish. The following is the transliteration in Eoman letters 
Oir is mar so do ghradhnigh Dla an domhan, go dtug s6 a ^inghein Meic 
fein, ionniis gidh h6 chreideas ann, nach rachadh s6 a inugha, achd go 
mbeith an bheatha shiorruidhe aige. 
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Grafiwiatih was translated in 1879. There are 
grammars of modem Irish by Joyce (1896), Henry 
and the Christian Brothers (1906), and a great 
dictionary by Dinneen (Irish Texts Soc. 1904). 
Important are Windisch’s edition of the Tdin-Bd 
Cimlnge (1906), and the text and translation of 
Keating’s History of Ireland by Father Dinneen (3 
vols. 1901-8 ). Zimmer ( 1881 ) and Stokes published 
the valuable Wurzburg MS., with minor glosses ; 
Nigra, the Turin glosses ; and Ascoli, the St Gall 
and Milan codices. Copious extracts from the 
early texts were printed by Stokes under the title 
Goi'ddica (1872), by O’Grady in Silva Gadelica 
(1893), and Strachan (1904). The Irish Texts 
Society was established in 1898. Windisch ex- 
amined the laws of auslaut^ vocalic and nasal, and 
explained initial aspiration and eclipsis (the essay 
was translated by Cameron, and printed in the 
Scottish Oeltio Beview). Zimmer and Thuraeysen 
investigated the position of the accent, and its 
influence on the development of sound and form 
in (Gaelic. The laws of metre were discussed by 
Atkinson, Stokes, and the scholars above named ; 
Stokes added to our knowledge of the Gaelic noun 
and verb ; and see Strachan’s Old Irish "Paradigms 
^905). Valuable materials for a lexicon were 
brought together by Windisch in the Worterhuch 
appended to his Irisehe Teaste; by Atkinson in 
the vocabularies printed with the Homilies, &c., 
from the Leahhar Breae, and with Keating’s 
Three Shafts of Death ; by Zimmer in his Kelt- 
isehe Studien ; and by Stokes in the full Indices 
Verhorum attached to the numerous texts pub- 
lished by that great scholar. The life and civilisa- 
tion of the people have formed the subject of 
separate treatises, as, e.g., O’Curry’s Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Irish, and Ehys’s Celtic 
Heathendom (Hihhert Lectures for 1886 ) ; but more 
frequently of elaborate introductions and notes to 
the more in^ortant publications, such as Eeeves’s 
Xife of St Columba; the Rolls Series; Stokes’s 
Calendar of Oengus, The Tripartite Life of St 
Patrick, and Lives of Saints from the Book of 
Lismore. 

See Joyce’s Old Celtic Romances (1901) ; Kimo Meyer’s 
Selection" from Ancient Irish Poetry (1911); Eleanor 
Hull’s Text Booh of Irish Literatw'e (1904-8); Douglas 
Hyde’s Literary History of Ireland (1899); Best, 
national Library of Ireland (1914) ; P. Walsh, Glean- 
ings from Irish MSS. (1918) ; and the periodicals 
(Dublin), Zeitsohrift /. cdtisohe PhiloUgie (Halle), 
R&eue CeUique (Paris). 

Irdand’s share in English literature includes, at 
its widest, descendants of distant Irish ancestors 
like the Brontes and Edgar Allan Poe, Anglo- 
Irish haters of Ireland like Swift and Thomas 
ParneU, and pure-blooded Englishmen bom or 
domiciled in Ireland like Sterne and Charles 
Lever. As in political history, environment has 
counted for more than race. Mr W. B. Yeats, 
Mr J. M, Synge (1871-1909), Lady Gregory, 
Mr George Moore, and other poets, novmists, 
and dramatists of the so-called Celtic revival— a 
movement of more import in English than in Irish 
—have cultivated in English those qualities that 
are supposed to belong to the Celt. These, with 
Oscar Wnde, s1^ await the verdict of posterity. 
Other Anglo-Irish poets, of whom there has been 
no lack since the days of Michael of Kildare (14th 
century) and Richard Stanihurst (1547-1618), no 
longer stand so high in reputation as they did with 
the contemporaries of Sir John Denham, of Thomas 
Parnell, and of Thomas Moore. There may be 
nothing disMnctively Irish in the metaphysical 
clarity of B^keley ; but the Anglo-Irish tempera- 
ment may plausibly claim to have endowed English 
literature with sudi varied forms of humour as 
appear in Swift, Goldsmith, Sterne, and Maria 


Edgeworth ; with the eloquence not only of Irish 
patriots like Grattan, Flood, Curran, and O’Connell, 
but of Burke and Canning ; and with the vivacity 
and wit of the comedies of Farquhar, Steele, 
Sheridan, and Mr Bernard Shaw. 

Irish (IJhubch. The Irish Church was a branch of 
the Celtic Church, which comprehended the churches 
of Galatia in Asia Minor, of Gaul, and of the origi- 
nal Celtic inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The Celtic Church of Gaul necessarily exercised a 
great influence over the neighbouring islands. 

St Patrick is called the apostle of Ireland, 
and his first missionary arrival is fixed at 432; 
bnt there were in all probability scattered colonies 
of Christians along the eastern coast of Ireland 
by the year 400. We^ have proof positive of 
the existence of Christianity in Ireland in the 
Chronicle of Prosper of Aquitaine, a contempo- 
rary of St Patrick. Prosper, under the date of 
431, writes thus: ‘Palladius was consecrated by 
Pope Ccelestine and sent to the Scots believing 
in Christ as their first bishop,’ where the reader 
must observe that the name Scots or Scoti was till 
the 11th century exclusively applied bo the inhabit- 
ants of Ireland. Palladius had not, however, much 
success in Ireland ; he failed to convince the Irish, 
was driven northwards, and died in North Britain. 
Thus ended the first formal attempt to convert the 
Irish, an efFoi*t made too under the direct sanction 
and authority of the pajpal see. The very next 
year (432) St Patrick is said to have arrived 
on a similar mission; but ‘he was better qualified 
for his work, and he made his influence felt 
in every part of Ireland. Gaul in the early 
part of the 5th century was the great European 
centre for eastern monasticism. At the very time 
that St Patrick landed in Ireland from Gaul 
there was a most active and continuous intercourse 
kept up between Gaul and St Jerome at Beth- 
lehem, Nitria, and the monasteries of the Thebaid 
in E^pt. It is to be expected, then, that the 
Chi*istianity introduced by St Patrick would exhibit 
traces of its eastern and especially of its Egyptian 
origin. The architecture and ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments of the early Irish Church have therefore 
many features in common with the East- The 
monfcs of Nitria and of the East were generally 
solitaries dwelling each in his own cell, even when 
living in a community and under an abbot. The 
Irish monks were solitaries too, and down to the 
present day their beehive huts, constructed so as 
to secure the least possible comfort for the inhabit- 
ants, remain all along the western coast of Ireland. 
The churches in Ireland are often grouped in sevens 
and placed within a cashel or stone fortification. 
So th^ are in Egypt (Butler, Coptic Churches, i 
14). The round towers, too, though not so old as 
St Patrick’s time, came to Ireland from "the East 
through Gaul and Ravenna. 

The interval between the arrival of St Patrick 
and the invasion of Ireland by Strongbow and the 
Anglo-Normans (1169-72) is a celebrated one in 
the history of the Irish Church. The 6th and 7th 
centuries are its best-known epoch, for it was then 
that St Columba and St Columbanus lived and 
worked. The Irish Church at that time was the 
great missionary church of Europe. St Columba 
was its first great missionary. He was the apostle 
of the Scottish Highlands, and he summoned to his 
aid when dealing with the Piets two celebrated 
Irish saints— Canice the patron of Kilkenny, known 
in Scotland as Kenneth, and Comgall, the founder 
and first abbot of Bangor in the County ]Down. St 
Columbanus (q.v.) preached and taught in Gaul 
and Biirgundy, in Switzerland, and in northern 
Italy. Other missions were those of Aidan, Colman, 
Finan, Cedd, and many others in northern and 
central England ; of Virgilius, Marianus Scotus, 
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Cataldus, Fiaera, Fridolin, and several others in 
various parts of the Contin^t, down to the 12th 
century. All these men were not only great 
missionaries, but also, viewed by the standard of 
that day, great scholars. Virgil, the geometer and 
first bishop of Salzburg, was the first of modems 
who taught the doctrine of the earth’s sphericity 
and of the existence of the Antipodes. Colum- 
banus upheld the old Easter cycle against Gaul 
and Rome combined. Sedulius and John Scotus 
Erigena knew Greek when a knowledge of it had 
died out elsewhere in the West. 

This ancient church was monastic and yet 
episcopal. It was episcopal but not diocesan : 
its highest order were bishops but not prelates. 
The prelates or rulers were the heads of the mon- 
asteries, who might be bishops but were most often 
mere presbyters and abbots. St Patrick and the 
early missionaries from Gaul found Ireland intensely 
tribal Every modem barony, of which there are 
some hundreds in Ireland, represents an ancient 
sept or independent jurisdiction. Every ancient 
diocese, some thirty or so in number, represents an 
ancient Idngdom, or at least an ancient tribe. The 
earliest missionaries attached themselves to tribes, 
who looked to the monasteries and specially to the 
first founders of the monasteries, regarding them as 
the apostles of Ireland. But these missionaries 
had received Christiani^ in an episcopal shape, 
and so they retained it. The abbot exercised 
juiisdiction over all persons and ranks within his 
community. But the bishop or bishops who might 
be resident in the monasteiy or within its reach 
exercised episcopal functions, ordaining even the 
abbots themselves, and celebrating the eucharist int 
their presence. In the controversy as to the rela- 
tion towards Rome of the early Irish Church some 
have insisted that St Patrick was simply a papal 
emissary. Others have insisted upon his complete 
independence. There caimot be much doubt, how- 
ever, that Rome and Ireland were for long divided 
upon important questions. The controversies of 
the 7th century with respect to the mode of bap- 
tism, the keeping of Easter, and the method of 
the tonsure prove that, while the Irish Church of 
that date looked up with the ^eatest respect to 
the city where the blessed aposmes Peter and Paul 
had suffered, yet she claimea independence in all 
matters of doctrine and rituaL The Celtic Church, 
whether in England, Ireland, or Scotland, made a 
stubborn resistance to Roman claims. In England 
and Scotland the resistance collapsed at an earlier 
period. But in Ireland the ancient national opposi- 
tion to papal claims did not cease till the Synod of 
Kells in 1152, and of Cashel in 1172. 

As to the ritual of the Celtic Church we have 
not much information. No ancient service-books 
have survived in Ireland, though a large npmber 
of manuscripts belonging to the Celtic period exist 
in the Dublin libraries ; they are almost all, how- 
ever, transcripts of the Gospels, as the Book of 
Kells, or of the New Testament, as in the Book of 
Armagh. The Antiphonarium Benchorense and 
the B^ok of Hymns which Dr Todd published in 
the Irish Archaeological series do not contain the 
liturgy properly so called— i.e. the service for the 
Holy Communion. It is most likely, however, 
that the missal of the Celtic Church was in the 
main identical with that of the other churches of 
the West, though there were special local usages 
most abhorrent to the ideas of the Roman party, 
tiU in 1172 the Council of Cashel finally established 
throughout Ireland conformity with tne Church of 
England. There are two other points connected 
with the Church of Ireland which have often raised 
discussions— viz. the round towers and the Culdee 
system. But Dr Petrie has proved that the round 
towers are of Christian origin, that they were always 


connected with monastic establishments, and used 
partly as belfries and partly as places of refuge and 
defence during the wars of the Danes ,* while Bishop 
Reeves has shown that the Culdees (q.v. ) were 
spread aU over the Celtic Church, and w^ere only 
the ancient Celtic monks in a state of corruption. 

The Roman system was striving for superiority 
in Ireland from the 7th till the 12th century. 
Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh (1134), saw that 
the ancient Celtic system was hopelessly corrupt. 
He visited St Bernard of Clairvaux, and could 
not but be struck by the contrast which his own 
church presented, devoid of architecture, order, or 
discipline, the prey of every rude aud hostile chief- 
tain, when compared with the Roman system in 
Gaul, where every rank was duly graduated, every 
order exercised its due functions,^ and the laity 
were humbly submissive to ecclesiastical decrees. 
St Bernard also about 1140 sent the Cistercians 
to Ireland, and they became the chief agents in 
reducing the Irish Church beneath the yoke of 
canonical obedience. The Cistercians brought 
notions of material civilisation, especially as 
regards agriculture and architecture, almost 
hitherto unknown ; for, though the Celtic Church 
had cultivated literature and scholarship, the 
really ancient Celtic churches and monasteries 
were all of the humblest description so far as their 
architecture was concerned. Here and there 
indeed in Ireland, when the Cistercians came, a 
few specimens of architecture of a highly orna- 
ment^ type called Hibemo- Romanesque were 
scattered ; but it was the Cistercians who made 
splendid churches and monasteries fashionable in 
Ireland. The Cistercian monasteries rapidly spread 
as Anglo-Norman power advanced all over the 
island. Ireland within one hundred years after 
the invasion was more thoroughly conquered than 
she was three centuries later. The year 1250 saw 
the king’s writ far better respected in Kerry or iu 
Donegal than it was in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
wherever the Anglo-Norman barons settled they 
brought the Cistercians with them. De Burgh 
built St Thomas’s Abbey in Dublin in honour of 
Thomas-k-Becket ; De Lacy, Bective Abbey, over- 
hanging the Boyne near Navan; Strongbow, the 
Marshals, and their friends erected Jerpoint and 
Dunbrody in the south ; the De Courts Newry 
and other abbeys in the north. The Cistercians 
assisted in other directions as well. The Synod of 
Cashel met in 1172 under the presidency of Christian, 
Bishop of Lismore, the papal legate of that day, and 
passed eight canons, enforced the payment of tithes, 
regulated the work of catechisrug and of baptism, 
established the Roman table of affinity in matri- 
monial matters, and decreed uniformity of worship 
throughout England and Ireland. From the date 
of this synod the canon law, as it was received in 
England, became law in Ireland. The last Celtic 
Archbishop of Dublin, Laurence O’Toole, died in 
1180. The next archbishop, John Comyn, was an 
English courtier, nominated by Henry II, and 
from Laurence O’Toole till fhe Reformation no 
Irishman was ever Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Anglo-Normans whenever they had power 
strove completely to exclude the Celts from 
ecclesiastical benefices, and whenever the Celts 
had power they strove to exclude the Anglo- 
Normans. In fact, from 1172 till 1540, there were 
two churches in Ireland, one Anglo-Norman, the 
other Celtic, bound together by the one tie, the 
papal supremacy. This hostiliiy between Celt 
and Anglo-Norman ^pears again and again. Prior 
to 1220 the Anglo-Normans prohibited the admis- 
sion of Irish clerks into monasteries or benefices 
under English dominion. The pope rebuked this 
exclusive spirit in hulls issued in 1220 and 1224. 
Later in the same century the prelates of the Celtic 
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portion of the church retorted with a decree pro- 
hibiting the admission of English clerics into 
parishes or monasteries under their jurisdiction. 
This spirit of division was embodied in the 
Statute of Kilkenny (1365), which peremptorily 
iorbade the admission of Irish clerks into any 
benefice where English rule prevailed ; and it con- 
tinued to be the practical rule followed in all higher 
promotions till long after the Reformation. Dublin 
and Kilkenny were the great seats of Anglo-Norman 
power from 1172 to 154^ Both these districts are 
full of monuments of English church-building, fol- 
lowing exactly the model of coeval English architec- 
ture ; while one must penetrate far into the moun- 
tains of Wicklow, or else depart westward into the 
great central region of bog and morass, before a 
glimpse can be had of true Celtic architecture. 

While, however, there was this internal national 
•division in the Irish Church during this period, 
tihe doctrine, the ritual, and government of the 
church were uniform. The papal supremacy was 
■universally accepted; the royal supremacy was 
equally respected. Throughout every part of 
Ireland, no matter how Celtic, whenever a bishopric 
fell vacant, license to elect was first humbly sought 
from the crown of England. And this was no 
empty ceremony, for whenever the see was of 
sufficient value the crown also took good care to 
signify its pleasure as to who should occupy it. 
The four archiepiscopal sees, Armagh, Dublin, 
Cashel, Tuam, were almost always filled by 
Anglo-Normans. The Irish Church thus ceased to 
be a missionary and a learned and became a merely 
p)olitical church. 

The national hatred which prevailed between 
the Anglo-Norman and Celtic portions of the Irish 
Church between 1172 and 1540 explains the history 
of the Reformation period. The English portion 
of the population naturally followed the changes 
in England, and the Celts as naturally held all the 
more firmly to the papal supremacy and the old 
state of things which had now become synony- 
mous with hostility to England. Romanism and 
nationalism became now and henceforth close allies 
in Ireland, though ipreviously the pope had been 
almost always found hostile to the C^ts. During 
the years between 1528 and 1600 the course of 
' change in England was simply reflected in 
Ireland. Archbishop Alan, an English ecclesiastic 
who occupied the see of Dublin in 1528, was 
a friend of Wolsey ; and he followed closely his 
patron's footsteps. About 1528-36 forty of the 
smaller Irish monasteries were dissolved by him. 
In 1636-38 the remainder were suppressed and 
their property granted to the king, who dis- 
pose of it to various noblemen and courtiers. 
“The work of reformation now advanced pari 
passu in England and Ireland. During the rmgns 
of , Mary and Elizabeth the Irish Church, so 
far as it was under English influence, humbly 
followed the changes in England; under Mary 
the papal supremacy was acknowledged, and 
the Latin mass celebrated; under Elizabeth the 
royal supremacy was alone legal, and the English 
litur^ was used. In the Celtic districts during 
Eliz^eth's reign a number of bishops commis- 
•siqned by Rome, aided by several Jesuits, main- 
tained under great difficulties a vigorous opposition 
to the Reformation. The 17th century saw new 
• elements of religious confusion introduced. The 
immigration of the Scottish Presbyterians and the 
settlement of Ulster brought a community into 
Ireland who disliked the episcopal establishment 
almost as much ^ the Pope's adherents. They 
tympathised with the Puritan opposition 
m England, v^ch culminated in the supremacy of 
Cromwell. During his vigorous rule, which secured 
for Ireland a greater amount of peace than she had 


long known, the episcopal establishment was sub- 
verted, and an estabiisliment of a congregational 
type erected in its stead. On the Restoration the 
episcopal establishment was restored in greater 
splendnur than ever. 

The Roman Catholics now began to consolidate 
their organisation, establishing a regular succession 
of resident bishops and clergy throughout the whole 
country. After the Revolution of 1688-91 a series 
of stern enactments commenced, which grew more 
and more severe till the reign of George 11. These 
penal laws were directed against the Roman Catho- 
lics, partly as adherents of the Pretender and partly 
in revenge for the persecution of the Huguenots 
(q.v.), many of whom took refuge in Ireland 
They began to be relaxed during the earlier half 
of the reign of George III. In fact all through 
his reign the Roman Catholic Church exercised 
openly all its functions and maintained a regular 
^iscopal succession. In 1829 the act of Catholic 
Emancipation (q.v.) was passed, which swept away 
all disabilities affecting the secular clergy of the 
Church of Rome, though still retaining certain 
restrictions upon the regular orders. By the act of 
Disestablishment, passed 26th July 1869, the state 
has separated itself as far as possible from interfer- 
ence in the affairs of any branch of Irish Christianity. 
The former Established Church is now governed by 
a general synod, which meets annually in spring, 
composed of the bishops and representatives of the 
clergy and laity ; while the Roman Catholic Church 
is ruled, as formerly, by the bishops acting under 
the^ direction of the pope. Irish Presbyterianism, 
dating from 1613, prevails especially in the eastern 
parts of Ulster. The Presbyterians of Ulster were 
till 1869 endowed with a Begium Donum (q.v.). 
The organisation of the Presbyterian Church dates 
from 10th June^ 1642, when the first presbytery 
was established in Carrickfergus. 

See, among older authorities, Ussheris Works; Sir 
James Ware's Works (ed. Harris); Colgan's Acta Same- 
torum JSib,; Annals of Four Masters^ and works in Bx)lls 
series, as Chronicon Scotorum and Annals of Lough C€, 
In the 19th centu^, Todd in his Life of St Patrick, and 
R. King in his History of the Irish Church, maintain the 
Protestant view; Cardinal Moran, in Essays on the Early 
Irish Chv/rch, the opposite view ; Lanigan, in his Eccled- 
asticaZ History of Ireitand, an intermediate position. Dr 
Beeves in his Adwwmam!s Life of Oolumha and other 
works has thrown floods of light on the subject. Other 
authorities are E. Hogan, S. J., Documenta de S, Patricio ; 
Whitley Stokes, The Tripartite Life of St Patrick; 
Warren, CelUc Liturgy; Skene, Celtic Scotland. G. 
T. Stokes in Ireland and the Cdtic Chwrch (1886), and’ 
Ireland and the Anglo-Norman Church (1889), main- 
tained the independence of the Irish Church; Bellesheim 
( 1890 ) defended the opposite view. See also Plummer’s 
Yitce Semetorum Hihernwe (1910); D’ Alton, History 
of Irejgmd (1904-10) ; Bishop Healy of Clonfert, 
Schools and Colleges of Ancient Ireland (1890); Wasser- 
Bchleben, Die Irische Kanonensammlung (1885) ; Olden, 
The Holy Scriptures in Ireland One Thousand Yearns Ago 
( 1888 ); T. K. Abbott, Yersio Ante-Hieronymiana; Gilbert, 
Facsimiles of the National MSS. oflrelamd. Por the more 
recent history: Mant, History of the Church of L; 
Hogan, Hib. Ignatiana; Reid, History of the Presby- 
teriam Church in L; Cotton, Fasti Ecgl. Hibern.; 
D’ Alton, Archbishops of Dublin, 

Ireland} John, English composer, born in 
1879. After a training at the Royal College of 
Music he became organist at St Luke’s, ChSsea. 
His published work, which includes many songs, 
began with Phantasy, a trio for piano and strings 
( 1908 ). The F orgotten Bite, for orchestra, appeared 
in 1913, ^and in the followirig year Decorations. A 
sonata in E, and London Pieces (1920) are other 
works of this most prolific composer. 

Ireland, Samuel William Heney, the 
author of the notorious Shakespeare forgeries, was 
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1)0111 in London in 1777, the son of Samuel Ireland, zeal for image- worship, counts her among its saints. 

dull and credulous, hut honest dealer in old books See Byzantine Empire. 
and prints, and author of a few books of travel Iretoil, Henry, an English general of the 
illustrated by himself. After some years’ schooling period of the Commonwealth, 'was the eldest son 
in France the boy was apprenticed at seventeen to of German Ireton, of Attenborough, Nottingham, 
a London conveyancer, and ere long was tempted and was born in 1611. He studied- at Oxford 
by his father’s unintelligent enthusiasm for Shake- and at the Middle Temple, London, and on the 
speare to forge an autograph. of the poet on a care- breaking out of the Civil War offered his services 
fully-copied old lease. His audacity grew with the to the parliament. His connection with Crom- 
growing credulity of his dupes, and ere long locks well, whose daughter Bridget he married in 1646, 
of hair, private letters, annotated books, &c., were greatly advanced his interests. At Naseby he \vas 
plentifully produced, and all inquirers into the how taken prisoner by Rupert, but Cronjwell’s charge 
and the where fubbed off 'with lying explanations, set him at liberty. Ireton was one of the most 
Boswell, J. Warton, Dr Parr, and hundreds more implacable enemies of the king, and signed the 
came, saw, and believed ; but those, like Malone, warrant for his execution. He accompanied Crom- 
realiy qualified to judge denounced the imposture well to Ireland, and in 1660 became lord-deputy, 
almost from the first. Ireland’s audacity now On 26tli November 1651 he died of the plague 
reached the folly of pi*oducing a deed of Shake- after the capture of Limerick. From Westminster 
speare’s bequeathing his books and papers to a Abbey his remains were transferred at the Restora- 
William-Henrve Irelaunde, an assumed ancestor, tion to Tyburn. 

Next a new histone^ play entitled Vortweni was Irldace*, or iMDEiE, a natural order of 
announced, and careraUy concealed iintil its pro- monocotyledons, mostly herbaceous, with bulbous, 
d action by Sheridan at Drury Lane. R was vapid, tuberous, or creeping root-stocks ; a few are some- 
worthless, and un-Shakespeanan, and was hope- shmbby. The leaves are generally sword- 

lessly damned at once, and this fate nipped in the gj^aped, in two rows, and equitant (so placed that 
bnd the growth of a projected series of historical one seems to ride on the back of another). The 
plays, of which indeed that on Henry IL had already perianth is 6.partite, coloured, often veiy beautiful, 
beeu written. He published a confession in 1/96, regular, in others irregular. The stamens 

and more fully in his in 1805, and soon ^^ith anthers turned outwards. The 

sank into obscure poverty, eking out a miserable ovary is inferior ; there is one style, with three 
living as a bookseller s hack, till his death on 17th stigmas, which are often petal-like, and add much 
April 1835. to the beauty of the flower. The fruit is a 3- 

Ir eland Island, one of the Bermudas (q.v.). celled, 3-valved capsule. About 800 species are 
Irenseus, one of the most important of the loiown, of which the greater number are natives of 
ante-Nicene Christian writers, was probably bom warm countries. They are mriicularly abundant 
near Smyrna, in Asia Minor, between 120 and 140, South Africa. A few are British. Ins, Gladio- 
and in his early youth was acquainted with Poly- Crocus are familiar examples of the order, 

-cam : but he is known in history solely through Acridity is a prevailing characteristic, and some 
his connection with the Grssco-Gaulish Church of species are medicinal ; but the conns and root- 
southern France, of which he was a bishop. He stocks of some are edible. 

was a priest of the church of Lyons, under the IHdcscencc, the sheen of mother-of-pearl and 
Bishop Pothinus, upon whose martyrdom, in the other objects possessing a finely-grooved surface, 
persecution of Marcus Aurelius, in 177, be was him- It is due to Interference (q.v. ) between the waves 
■self elected to the same see, which he continued to of white light reflected from different levels in the 
govern for twenty-five years, Gregory of Tours grooving ; some of the wave-lengths are more corn- 
states that he suffered martyrdom m the persecu- pletely abolished by interference than others are ; 
tipn under Severus in 202 ; but this is probably a the result is that the residual vibration which 
mistake. His day is %he 28th of June. Irenseus reaches the eye contains a preponderant proportion 
was a devoted and successful missioua^ bishop, of the rays which have been less affected by inter- 
but his name is associated chiefly with his activify ferenee, and the reflected light accordingly presents 
in opposing the Gnostics, and especially the Valen- colours which vary according to the an^e of refiec- 
tinians, and with his attempts to prevent a rupture tion, 

between the Eastern and Western Churches over Iridllim (sym. Ir ; atomic weight, 193 ; atomic 
the question of the day on which Easter was to be number, 77 ; sp. gr. 22*38) is one of the so-called 
kept. The lost Demonstration of^ the Apostolic noble metals. It is occasionally found native and 
Teaching discovered (in Armenian) at Erivan nearly pure in considerable masses among the 
in 1904, and has been translated, -with introduction, Uralian ores of platinum, but is usually combined 
&c., by Dr Armitage Robinson ( 1920). The only with osmium as an alloy in flat scales. It is a very- 
other work of his which has come do-wn to ua, hard, white, brittle metal, which may be melted 
except a few fragments, is his treatise Against by the oxyliydrogen blowpipe, or by the heat of 
Heresies ; and even that, apart from fragments, a voltaic current. It is malleable at a white heat, 
we have only in a barbarous Latin version. The In its isolated form it is unacted upon by any acid 
first edition of this work was published by Erasmus or by aqua regia, but as an alloy it dissolves in the 
(1526), from three MSS. which have since been latter fluid. It forms two oxides, IrgOs and Ir02, 
lost. There is a translation, mcluding the frag- and three series of salts distinguishable by their 
ment^ in b Ante-HiceneJLibrary, S&BHcvum colours, usually much less soluble than the corre- 
Testa?nentnm S, Irenceif ed. Sanday and Turner sponding platinum compounds. Three sulphides and 
(1923); a study by F, R. M. Hitchcock (1914) ; and chlorides are obtainable. Iridium may be fused 
for an able examination of Irenseus’s opinions Dr with phosphorus, becoming as Lard as before, and 
Werner’s Der Paulinismus des Irenceus ( 1890). is used for pen points, contact points in telegrajjhy, 

Irene^ a poor orphan girl of Athens ( born about and wearing parts of scientific instruments. Iridium 
752), whose beauty and talents excited the admira- was discovered by Descotils and by Tennant in 1803. 
tion of the Emperor Leo IV., who married her in Irls ( originally a personification of the rainbow), 
769. After the death of Leo in 780 she ruled as the messenger ot the gods in the Iliad, an office 
r^ent during the minority of her son, Constantine which belongs to Hermes in the Odyssey, was 
VI. Banished to Lesbos in 802, she died there the daughter of Thaumas and Electra, and sister of the 
next year. The Greek Church, on account of her Harpies. In the earlier poets she is a virgin god- 
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dess, but later \vriters make her wife of Zephyrus, 
and mother of Eros. She is freq[uently represented 
on vases and in bas-reliefs as a youthful winged 
virff-in, dressed in a long tunic, with a herald’s staff 
and a* pitcher in her hands.— The broad coloured 
ring in the eye is called the Iris ( see Eye ) . Iris is 
also the name of one of the minor Planets (q.v.), 
discovered in 1847. 

IriS> or Flower-DE-Luce, a numerous genus 
of plants of the natural order Iridaceae, having the 
three outer perianth leaves reflexed, the three 
inner arched inwards, and three petal-like stigmas 
covering the stamens. The species are widely 
spread over the northern hemisphere. The Yellow 
Iris or Com -flag {S. Fseudacor^is) is abundant 
throughout Biitain, and is readily distinguished 
from the Stinking Iris {L fostidissima) by its larger 
and blight yellow flowers. The latter has violet- 
blue or rarely pale yellowish-white flowers, and 
the leaves smell disagreeably when bruised. The 
flowers of most of the species are beautiful. Some 
of them have received much attention from florists, 
particularly L Xiphium, sometimes called Spanish 
Iris; J, xiphioides or English Iris; and L ger^ 
manica or Common Iris, all European species. 



Yellow Iris {Iris Paewdacon^) : 
a, seeds. 


Many fine varieties have been produced. The 
Persian Iris ( J. persim\ the Snake’s-head Iris (/. 
tuherom), and the Ohalcedonian Iris ( J. susiana) 
are also much esteemed. The Persian Iris is 
delightfully fragrant. The roots of all these 
species are annually exported in considerable 
quantities from Holland. Many other species are 
of frequent occurrence in flower-gardens. The 
Central Asiatic 1. tenuifoUa has been got at 
4200 metres on Mount Everest. — The fresh root- 
stocks of J. Fseudmorm are very acrid, as are 
those of many other species. Those of L florentma^ 
L pallida, and L germanica are Orris Root (q.v.). 
Those of J. dichotoma are eaten in Siberia ; those 
of J. edAjdis at the Cape of Good Hope, See W. 
R. Dykes, The Gmm Iris (1913). 

!Brigade 9 a force famous in the French 
service, may be traced to the bodyguard of the great 
Duke of Ormond during his viceroyalty. Re-formed 
at the R^toratipn from elements Charles 11. had 
gathered in exEe, the regiment of Irish guards fought 
for James H. at the Boyne and at Aughrim, and 
after the si^ of Limerick passed as a body into 
ihe French semoe. Under various names (Dor- 
xington’s, Dillon’s, Roscommon’s) it distinguished 


itself at Malplaquet, Dettingen, and Fontenoy. 
Its officers were exiled Irish gentlemen, its ranks 
recruited from the ‘ wild geese ’ who fled from the 
Irish Penal Laws. At the Revolution, Walsh and 
his officers refused to desert the lilies for the tri- 
colour ; in 1794 the three remaining regiments passed 
over into the service of the British government,, 
then in alliance with the Bourbons. The corps was 
sent to America under its old title, but soon ceased 
to exist, as recruiting in Ireland had become im- 
possible ; by 1798 the Irish had learnt to look to 
revolutionary France for help, and the Irish-French 
royalist officers returned from exile to find them- 
selves regarded as renegades by their own people, 
and treated with ingratitude and bad faith by the 
British government. See Litton Falkiner’s Ilhts- 
trations of Irish History ( 1904). 

Irish Elk, IHoss. See Elk, Carrageek. 

Irish Sea, between the north of Ireland, the 
north of England, and the south-west of Scotland, 
is about 150 miles long and broad, and is connected 
with the Atlantic on the north-west by the North 
Channel and on the south by St George’s Channel. 

Iritis, inflammation of the iris. See Eye. 

Irkutsk, a government of eastern Siberia 
(q.v.), bordering on China, has an area of 280,000 
sq. m., and a pop. of 800,000 Buriats, Tunguses, 
and Russians. 

Irkutsk, the capital, on the Angara, was the 
residence of the governor-general of eastern Siberia 
and the seat of a bishop. Irkutsk is the best-built 
town in Siberia, with straight, wide streets and 
handsome public buildings. It ijossesses a cath- 
edral, several churches, a public library, a museum 
of natural history, an observatory, and other public 
institutions. The pop., 32,512 in 1875, has in- 
creased to about 100,0()0; it consists mostly of 
Russians and Buriats. Irkutsk was founded by a 
Cossack chief, Ivan Pochahof, in 1652, and obtained 
town-rights in 1686. It is the commercial centre 
of Siberia, especially for the tea-trade. The Angara 
constitutes the main highway for goods bound for 
Kiakhta across Lake Baikal, as well as for those 
coming from eastern Siberia and China for Russia. 
The communications between Irkutsk and Yakutsk 
and the northeim parts of Siberia are carried on 
by the river Lena. Irkutsk is an important statidn 
on the great transcontinental Siberian railway. 
It was occupied by the Czechoslovaks, who were 
fighting against the revolutionists. 

Irmin was a Germanic god, fabled ancestor of 
the Hermiones. To him was dedicated the Irmin- 
sul (Irmin Pillar) at Eresburg (now Marsberg in 
Westphalia), a fortress of the Saxons and centre 
of their religious rites, which was destroyed by 
Charlemagne in 772. 

Irnerius, the ‘Lucema Juris,’ a learned jurist 
born in Bologna, who flourished there as a teacher 
of the liberal arts, and died before 1140. One of 
the earliest to devote serious study to the Institutes 
and Code of Justinian, he has been (some think 
without reason) regarded as the founder of the 
Bolognese school of law. His name also occurs 
in the forms Guainerins and Warnerius. See his 
Brnnma Codicis, edited by Fitting in 1894, and Fit- 
ting’s Anfdnge der Hechtsschfvde in Bologna (1888). 

^ Iron and Steel. It is scientifically impos- 
sible to separate these two substances. They will 
therefore be dealt with as sections of one subject. 

Purelron* — Sym. Fe (fenrum ), atomic number 26, 
atomic weight, 55*8, sp, gr. 7*9. Nearly chemically 
pure iron is manufactured on a commercial scale in 
the fonn principally of finished tubes by the electro- 
lysis of its ferrous salts and mixtures of them. By 
annealing electrolytic iron at 900® O. out of contact 
with air much of the occluded gas which it invariably ' 
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contains is expelled, and the mechanical stiength 
of the material is also increased considerably. 
AVhen pure iron is allowed to cool slowly from its 
melting point (1505® C.), heat is evolved at 1400®, 
900®, and 760® C., and corresponding absorptions of 
heat are noticeable at or about these temperatures 
on heating up gradually from ordinary tempera- 
tures. These so-called critical points are desig- 
nated by the symbols Ar4, Arg, and Arg on cooling, 
and Acg, Acg, and AC4 on heating. According to 
the hypothesis most generally accepted, the energy 
changes occurring at the critical points mark 
changes from one allotropic form of the metal to 
another, and there are thus four allotropic modifi- 
cations of iron : 6-iron above 1400® C., 7-iron between 
900® and 1400®, )3-iron between 760® and 900®, and 
a-iron below 760®. The greatest of the four evolu- 
tions (or absorptions) of heat occurs at 900®, and 
when iron is heated up through this point a com- 
plete recrystallisation takes place, accompanied by 
a contraction in volume. The 7-iron thus formed 
is capable of taking carbon in the form of iron car- 
bide, FegC, into solid solution, whereas /3-u*on and 
a-iron exhibit little or no solvent 


Norman period seems to have taken a ‘ back-seat. ’ 
In fact, whilst Spain and Italy had entered the ^ steel 
age,’ England still lingered in the ‘iron age.’ Per- 
haps no better example of this can be found than 
a (quotation from Scott’s IvanJioe, in which, in de- 
scribing the siege of Torquilstone, he Avrites : ‘ Tlirice 
did Locksley bend his shaft against De Bracy, and 
thrice did his arrow bound back from the knight’s 
armour of proof. “ Curse on thy Spanish steel-coat,” 
said Lockdey ; “had English smith forged it, these 
arrows had gone through as if it had been silk 
or sendal. ” ’ There is clear historical evidence that 
the basis metal of fine steel was obtained from 
abroad, especially from Sweden, although, curiously 
enough, the Swedish basis iron was known as 
^Danske,’ or Danish, just as at the jgresent time 
much Danish butter is of Swedish origin. 

The accounts of the Sheffield Church Burgesses 
show that in 1557 Swedish bar-iron cost 12s. per 
one hundred pounds. It is therefore necessary to 
consider the sequence of the production of Swedish 
pig and wrought irons as processes preliminary to 
the production of fine cutting steels. The source 


power. When rapidly cooled by 
quenching in cold water the solid 
solution acq^uires a degx*ee of hard- 
ness depending within limits upon 
the amount of carbide in solution ; 
it is, in fact, the essential constit- 
uent of hard steels, being the 
cause of their hardness. 760° C. 
is .sometimes called the magnetic 
change point, as it corresponds to 
the appearance of magnetic pro- 
perties on cooling, and their dis- 
appearance on heating. Little is 
known with certainty about 6-iron. 

Like the majority or metals, pure 
iron crystallises in forms belonging 
to the cubic system; its hardness 
is approximately 4, that of fluor- 
spar, on Mohs’s scale. 

Pig-iron^ Cast-iron^ arid Wrought- 
iron, — ^The foregoing denominations 
are trade terms, and have refer- 
ence respectively to the crude iron TK 1 A T3\- n> 

tapped from a hlast-fumace ; to the 

remelting of the blast-furnace pro- Blast-Purnace. 

duct in a cupola and its subsequent 

casting into various commercial forms ; and to the from which all these products are derived is mag- 
purification of the crude pig to commercially pure netite, or black iron ore, the loadstone of fable, 
iron. In tapping from the blast-furnace the molten This substance has the theoretical formula, Feg04, 
stream runs into a channel, fashioned in sand, called expressed empirically, or constitutionally it may he 
the ‘sow,’ and from this channel numerous lateral written (FeO, FegOg), being a compound built up 
branches, known as ‘pigs,’ receive the bulk of the of one molecule of ferrous oxide, FeO, and one 
‘tap.’ In their nature the big ‘sows ’and the relat- molecule of ferric oxide, FcgOg. As a matter of 
ively little ‘pigs ’they have fed are of almost ‘infinite fact, the massive veins of magnetite found in 
variety,’ which in the space -limit of the present Sweden (e.g. at the mines of Dannemora and 
article must be represented by three types — viz. (a) Persberg) contain impurities — chiefly silica, SiOg, 
Swedish pi§, (6) haematite pig, (c) phosphoric pig. and alumina, AlgOg, which bring down the con- 
(a) Swedish Pig, — This crude iron may well claim tents of metallic iron from the 72*4 of theory to 
to have been an important factor in the shaping about 60 per cent, net metallic iron. The ore is 
of human destiny in the ‘iron age ’ ; statesmen may mined in the ordinary way, the large pieces of 
smile, hut the fact remains. The advancement of magnetite being separated on the bank by hand, 
ferrous metallurgical art and science is inseparably whilst the small stuff is freed from vein stuff by a 
connected with the advance of what is now the process of magnetic separation. The next opera- 
chief city of the county of York — Sheffield. The tion is that of calcining, which is carried out with 
position of Sheffield is largely due to the metal- two objects : ( I ) to ‘ crozzle,’ or render the dense 
lurgical art and science of Sweden, so far as iron ore more porous ; (2) to evolve part of the sulphur 
and steel metallurgy is concerned. Steel ( or steely existing as iron pyrites, FeSg, as SO2 gas. The 
iron) in the early history of the British Isles was calcination is earned out in iron or mild steel 
used mainly for the purposes of cutting the earth stoves lined with firebricks, and heated by the 
( as in the arts of peace ) or the bodies of the animals waste gases of the hlast-fumace. After calcination 
on the earth (as in the chase or war). As was the ore is often ‘weathered’ — i.e. stacked in the 
quite natural, human animals also endeavoured open to expose it to the action of rain so as to wash 
to protect their bodies against steel with steel, out sulphur existing as SOg in the form of soluble 
In this connection, however, British steel in the sulphates. 
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Tlie ore is now ready for smelting in the blast- 
furnace. This furnace is essentially a large steel 
tube lined with refractory bricks. The bottom of 
the double conical lining narrows to the ‘weir 
for receiving the reduced iron. Above the well air 
is blown into the furnace through tubes h h, called 
‘tuveres’ (see figs. lA and IB). In Sweden the 
charge is small, only about four tons being tapped 
at a time. It consists of the prepared magnetite, 
with charcoal for fuel and limestone (essentially 
CaCOs) for flux. Speaking broadly, the furnace 
reactions may be described thus. The air blown 
through the tuybres comes into contact with the 
white-hot charcoal, forming momentarily COg, or 
carbon dioxide gas, thus: C+ 02=002. But COo 
in the presence of carbon at a white heat acts 
thus : (liOa + C =200, or carbonic oxide gas. Carbon 
monoxide is thus only half-saturated with oxygen, 
and on ascending the furnace at a low red heat 
at the top of the conical shaft it permeates the 
magnetite, and deoxidises it thus: F^O^ -1-400 
=4002 4- 3Fe. The spongy iron, still mixed with 
the earthy impurities of the ore, descends the 
furnace, and in the zone of fusion melts. ^ The 
flux combines with the earthy matter, forming a 
fluid slag consisting essentially of a double silicate 
of lime and alumina. The molten iron, how- 
ever, before reaching the bottom of the well 
has taken up about 6 per cent, of impurities, 
chiefly carbon and silicon. Dependent upon 
the working of the furnace, three distinct types 
of crude or pig iron may be produced, having 
in round numbers the following approximate 
compositions : _ 

Oray Iroo. Hottled Iron. White Iron. 


Combined carbon 

.0*40 

2*00 

3-60 

Graphite, or Free carbon. 

.3*60 

2*00 

0*40 

Silicon 

.1-00 

0*60 

0’20 

Manganese 

Sulphur 

.0*30 

0*80 

0*30 

.0*02 

0-02 

0*02 

Phosphorus 

.0*02 

0*02 

0*02 


Broadly speaking, the production of gray or white 
iron is determined by two causes, one thermal and 
the other chemical. The higher the tapping tem- 
perature and the higher the percentage of silicon 
present the greater the tendency to produce gray 
iron, and the lower the initial temperature and the 
silicon the greater the tendency to produce white 
iron. It is obvious from the analysis given that 
the character of the iron is ultimately determined 
by the form in which its carbon exists. In gray 
irons nearly all the carbon is in a state of mechani- 
csal mixture, being scattered through the mass of 
iron in the form of flakes of free carbon, or graphite, 
the so-called ‘black lead.’ In white iron nearly 
all the carbon is chemically combined with the 
iron in the compound, Fe^C, normal carbide of iron, 
containing nearly 5*7 per cent, of carbon. This 
compound has a hardness nearly e^ual to quartz, 
or 7 on Mohs’s mineral scale. Hence the hardness 
and brittleness of white iron as compared witli the 
softer and tougher gray iron, in which the carbon 
has very little chemical influence. The tenacity of 
iron as recast from pigs varies from about 6 to 
18 tons per square inch. Its average tenacity is 
thus about 12 tons, but its ductility is practically 
nU. In compression, however, cast-iron is strong, 
and it may readily be obtained of such quality 
as to resist a crushing stress of 40 tons per square 
in<^. 

Smdlieh WroughUwon, — ^Wrought-iron is the pro- 
duct obb^ned by the removal of carbon, silicon ( and 
maagai^e^) from pig-iron. In the case of Swedish 
wrought -hmn these elements are reduced to a 
total of a^ut 0*26 per cent. The process is car- 
ried out In Sweden by one of two methods — {a) 
in the Walloon hearth ; (&) in the Swedish Lanca- 
shire hearth. The^ methods differ in details 
rather than in chemical principles. 


In the Walloon process, D-shaped pigs, weighing 
three-quarters of a ton, are used. The pig is purified 
in a blast of air blown into a charcoal hearth, and 
eventually a sponge of iron ( mixed with slag like 
plums in a Spudding ), weighing about seventy 
pounds, is obtained and hammered out into bars, 
about 10 feet long, 3 inches broad, and l-th indi 
tMck. 

In the Lancashire hearth process, slab pigs, each 
weighing about three-quarters of a hundredweight, 
are employed, and the sponge obtained weighs 
about 200 lb. In either process the quality of the 
iron is injured if the iron- worker allows any dis- 
solved oxygen to get into his sponge. So far as 
ordinary chemical analysis is concerned, both the 
Walloon and ‘Lancash.’ irons register identical 
results for properly wrought iron. The composi- 
tion is approximately as follows : 


Combined carbon 0*050 

Silicon 0*030 

Manganese 0*100 

Sulpbur 0*010 

Phosphorus 0-015 

Iron by difference 99 *795 


The silicon, however, is not combined with the 
iron, but with the involved slag in form of a basic 
ferrous silicate, containing perhaps 65 per cent, of 
FeO. This basic cinder is drawn out by hammer- 
ing or rolling into streaks which constitute the 
so-called ‘ fibre ’ of wr ought-iron. ' All wrought- 
iron is essentially crystalline, and ‘ fibres ’ of iron 
exist only in the imagination of engineers. The 
remarkable change in the mechanical properties 
of the crude iron brought about by the removal 
of nearly all the impurities therefrom is exemplified 
in the following table : 


Product. 

Tenacity, Tons 

SlongAtion 

Kednctloii of 

per Square Inch. 

per cent. 

Area per cent. 

Pig-iron 

12*0 

0-0 

0*0 

Wroughfc-iron... 

20*0 

45*0 

75*0 


( b) Hmmatite Fiq, — ^As the source of fine cutting 
steel is the magnetite of Sweden, so is the source c3 
acid structural steel for engine parts, bridge and ship 
plates, guns, armour, and projectiles the red haema- 
tite ore of West Cumberland and North Lancashire. 
This ore, which has the ideal formula Fe203, occurs 
in huge pockets in the limestone. Theoretically 
this formula corresponds to 70 per cent of metallic 
iron, but impurities (mainly, again, Si02 and AI2O3) 
bring the net iron content down to about 65 "per 
cent, of metal. This ore is smelted in furnaces 
much larger than those of Sweden, the fuel being 
coke and the flux limestone. The ore is generally 
smelted in hot-blast furnaces as mined. The quality 
of iron produced is remarkably diversified. The 
involuntaxy variations of a haematite furnace are 
classified by fracture in as many as seven ‘num- 
bers’ — viz. Nos. 1, 2, 3 are known as ‘Bessemer 
irons, mixed numbers ; ’ there are also Nos. 3, 4, 5 
foundry irons ; and a similar set of forge irons, and, 
finally, mottled and white irons, which might be 
called respectively Nos. 6 and 7. Speaking gener- 
ally, it may be said of the products of a haematite 
blast-furnace that as the numbers rise from 1 to 7 
the total carbon falls from 4 to 3 per cent. As the 
numbers rise, the free or graphitic carbon falls till, 
in white iron, the 3 per cent, of carbon present is 
almost entirely in the combined state as Fe^C. As 
the numbers rise, the silicon falls from, say, 3 to 0*3 
per cent. The manganese is steady at about 0 *3 per 
cent. The phosphorus averages about 0*035 per 
cent. But a vital feature is the sulphur, which rises 
with the numbers — e.g. No. 1, or full -gray iron, 
may contain as little as 0*01 per cent, of sulphur ; 
whilst No. 7, or white iron, contains about 0*2 per 
cent, sulphur, and is hence unfit for making acid 
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steel. The term * acid steel ’ signifies a steel made 
in a furnace lined with anhydrous silicic acid, SIOq. 
It also signifies a steel made from hsematite iron 
very low in sulphtii* and phosphorus. Therefore 
acid-steel makers will not buy iron above No. 3, as 
it is certain that the sulphur in high numbers will 
also be high, and injure the steel made therefrom. 

((?) Phosphoy'ic Pig. — Phosphorus occurs in iron 
ores generally as calcium phosphate, Ca 3 (P 04 ) 2 , 
Avhich is reduced in the blast-furnace, practically 
the whole of the phosphorus entering the metal, 
forming iron phosphide, FeaP. When the amount 
of phosphorus is comparatively large, the product 
is known as ‘phosphoric pig,’ from which basic 
steel is obtained {vide infra). Various ores are 
smelted, after being previously calcined. The 



Fig. 2. — Puddling- Furnace, vertical section. 


chief of these (and the most important of British 
iron ores) is clay iron-stone, which consists essen- 
tially of ferrous carbonate, FeCOs, mixed with 
more or less clayey matter. The calcining process 
eliminates CO 2 , converting the carbonate into 
oxide. The iron content of clay iron-stone varies 



Fig. 3. — Puddling-Fumace, horizontal section. 


from 20 to 37 per cent. Notts, Derby, S. Staflfe, 
N. and S. Wales, and the Cleveland district of 
N, Yorks are the principal British manufacturing 
centres, whilst German and Belgian structural 
steel is also almost entirely of basic origin. 
The chemical reactions involved in the reduction 
of calcined clay iron-stone are substantially those 


described previously for the purer ores. A typical 
charge consists of 2i tons of calcined ore, 1 ton of 
coke, and 10 cwt. of limestone per ton of iron 
made. The temperature of the blast varies from 
600® to 700° C., and its pressure from 3^ to 6 lb. 
per sq. in. Modern blast-furnaces have much 
greater capacity and output than formerly was the 
case. They may have a height of 100 feet or more, 
with a diameter of 30 feet at the boshes; with 
continuous working an output of 2000 tons of pig- 
iron per week is not infrequent. 

English Wrought or Malleable Iron. — This famous 
product, once produced in very large quantities in 
Yorkshire and South Staffordshire, has been to a 
great extent ousted by mild steel. As will be showm 
later, the term ‘malleable’ is liable to lead to con- 
fusion. Wrought-iron is prepared by an essentially 
basic process, the hearth upon which it is made 
being the basic oxide, FegOg, in some form. 

The puddling-furnace is shown in vertical section 
in fig. 2. h is the bed, jl the flue, and iron 
pillars supporting the furnace. It is constructed of 
firebricks ; and the whole, excepting the flue, is 
encased in iron plates strapped together by iron 
rods. / is the fireplace, Ir the bridge. When the 
fire is blazing, the flame strikes the arched roof 
beyond the bridge and ‘reverberates’ down upon the 
contents of the bed, and then passes to a chimney, 
the draught of which is regulated by a damper. 
Fig. 3 is a horizontal section with the same letter- 
ing, except that s is added to show the working- 
door. When the furnace is hot, the puddler ‘ fettles * 
the bed and sides with ground oxide of iron. A 
charge of pig-iron weighing about four hundred- 
weights is now melted on the oxide hearth. The 
molten metal is then ‘ rabbled ’ with a giant hoe. 
The boil, due to the evolution of CO gas, is next 
reached, and as the carbon, silicon, phosphorus, 
and sulphur are removed the mass thickens or 
‘comes to nature,’ and is ‘balled up’ into three 
masses of iron^sponge mixed with basic cinder, or 
slag. These are ‘shingled’ under the hammer to 
express as much as possible of the involved slag 
and to shape the iron into a puddled bloom, which 
is rolled to merchant sizes in the rolls figured 
in fig. 4. The quality of wrought-iron is largely 
determined by the skill of the puddler in oxidising 
the impurities from the pig-iron without oxidising 
the iron itself. Wrought-iron may contain 2 per 
cent, of involved slag, which gives it its so-called 
fibrous fracture. It has already been pointed out, 
with reference to Swedish wrought-iron, that all 
wrought-iron is crystalline. But iron free from dis- 
solved oxide of iron breaks along the slag-streaks, 
whilst bad iron, ruined with oxygen, snaps through 
the crystals themselves, and is hence treacherous. 

Malleable Iron. — This product, which may be so 



Fig. 4.— Rough and Finishing Rolls. 


fioft as to bend double, is prepared from pig-iron by 
a process exactly the opposite of the cementation 
applied to Swedish wrought-iron. The brittle pig- 
iron castings are embedded in iroh ore and heat^ 
to a red heat. The oxygen of the iroh ore (FegOg) 
removes the carbon from the pig-iron, and a pro- 


duct as low as 0T6 per cent, of carbon may result. 
The ductility of this material, however, as measured 
hy elongation percentage, is low, seldom exceeding 
7 per cent, on 2 inches. In ‘ black heart * malleable 
castings an almost decarbonised outer skin sur- 
rounds an ancarbonised interior, in which, how- 
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ever, the carbon has passed from combined carbon 
to free graphite, thus bringing about a great 
toughening of the product. 

,5'^eeZ.— It is difficult, if not impossible, accurately 
to define the metallur^cal product called steel. 
Ordinary steel is essentially iron containing com- 
bined carbon, in amounts varying from 0*1 to 2 
per cent., which has been reduced to the liquid 
condition and cast into ingots for the production 
of a metal capable of being forged or hammered. 
This definition includes nearly all the plain carbon 
steels produced in Bessemer and open-hearth fur- 
naces (and consequently by far the greater part 
of the world’s output of steel), but it excludes, on 
the one hand, blister and shear steels, and on the 
other the important and increasing number of alloy 
steels containing a variety of metallic elements 
besides iron, A characteristic property of steel 
is the hardness which it acquires after heating it 
to redness and then cooling suddenly by plunging 
it into cold water. Definitions of steel frequently 
include this property as a fundamental part of 
them, though the property is not exhibited by very 
mild steel, which may contain as little carbon as 
wrought-iron, or even less. ,Mild steel, suitable 
for ship plates, contains about 0*2 per cent, of 
carbon, and will stretch under a tensile stress so 
as to show an elongation of about 50 per cent, on 



Fig. 5. 


a 2-inch test-piece before fracturing, when the load 
reaches about 20 tons per square inch. On the 
other hand, a tool steel suitsible for a chisel and 
containing about 1 per cent, of carbon, requires 
a load of about 60 tons per square inch to effect 
fracture, whilst the elongation tails to about 6 per 
cent. Moreover, whilst the former is not sensibly 
hardened by quenching from a red heat, the latter 
becomes hard enough to scratch, glass. Increase 
of carbon content produces, therefore, increase of 
tenacity and hardness, and decrease of ductility. 
Within limits, this statement is correct, and a 
specific carbon content represents and implies in 
practice a steel suitable for a particular purpose ; 
a limit to the amount of carbon is imposed by the 
brifctleness associated with very hard material. 

Plain carbon steels may he rou^ly divided into 
structural steels and tool steels. English Bessemer 
steels are mostly of the former class, and include 
ship plates and sheets (0*2), axles (0*25), tires 
(0*30), rails (0*30 to 0*40), and springs (0*50), the 
figures in brackets showing carnon percentages. 
Open-hearth steels also belong for the most part 
td ito same class, though a considerable amount 
of steel is now made in acid furnaces. Crucible 
ajid shear steels are almost exclusively made up 
in^ tools sudi as chisels (0*90-1*0), large files and 
dulls (ITQ), turning tools (1*20), saw files (1*40), 
razors (1 '60). , , 

Alloy are produced in the crucible, the 

open-hearth, and the electric furnace, the last- 
named being adaptable to almost any class of 
material. 


Blister -steel . — This is made from Swedish 
wrouglit-iron, 3 inches by gth inch bars, by cementa- 
tion in charcoal. The cementation furnace (fig. 5) 
contains two firestone chests, cc, capable of con- 
taining from twelve to forty-eight tons of bar-iron 
each. The nearly pure Swedish iron is packed in 
eharcoal, and the top of each chest is made air-tight 
by turning over it a ‘ wheels warf ’ arch. Wheel - 
ewarf is obtained from grinding-wheels, and consists 
of a mush of sandstone with steel particles and 
oxide of iron intermixed The expansion of the 
steel particles into oxide at a red heat counteracts 
contraction cracks in the swarf, and so maintains 
an air-tight chest. The chests and their contents 
are then raised to a yellow heat (about 1100° C, ) by 
means of coal or producer gas. The object of 
cementation is to introduce into the iron, as it 
were, in the ‘dry way,’ from about 0*6 to 2*0 per 
cent- of carbon. The latter figure marks the limit 
of carbonisation possible by the cementation, pro- 
cess. The firing lasts from about eight to eleven 
days, according to the carbon content required, and 
the cooling -down period occupies an additional 
twelve or fourteen days. When cold the bars are 
unpacked, and it is found that they present on their 
surfaces a series of blisters, irregular in arrangement 
and dimensions. The bars are now so brittle that 
they are easily broken by blows from a hand-hammer. 
They are sorted and numbered by fracture. The 
numbers range from No. 2 to No. 6, the carbon 
rising with the numbers from 0*5 in the No. 2 bar 
to nearly 2 per cent, in the No. 6 bar. No. 2 bar 
shows ‘ sap ’ — that is, an inner rectangular area of 
virtually uncarbonised iron. The outer layer of 
this bar, however, contains nearly 1 per cent, 
of carbon, and a median area about 0*5 per cent. 
In Nos. 3 and 4 bars the carbon ranges from 0*9 per 
cent, carbon in the centre to 1*5 per cent, on the 
outside ; whilst Nos. 6 and 6 bars are fairly even 
throughout, containing about 1*75 per cent, of carbon. 

The blisters on cemented bars are important as 
evidence that the basis metal was wrought-iron. 
These blisters are really small bubbles of plastic 
steel blown by the gas CO. When the diffusing 
carbon reaches the highly basic ferrous silicate 
slag involved in the iron bars, it reduces the slag 
to metallic iron, alloyed with silicon, with an 
evolution of carbonic oxide gas. Bars of blister- 
steel, after hammering and rolling to any desired 
section, are sometimes used direct without apply- 
ing ^e intermediate operations of ‘shearing^ or 
melting, to be presently considered. As the basis 
metal of the hig^hest quality of cutting steel 
Swedish bar-iron is costly, and hence fraudulent 
practices obtain in this connection to a considerable 
extent. The cheapest kind of mild basic steel is 
converted by the cementation process, and sold as 
blister-steel, or, to be exact, as ‘ Irish blister-steeV 
a very suitable name since the bars are quite 
devoid of blisters. 

Shear-steel . — This steel shares with blister-steel 
the honour of being the purest steel the world 
produces. Its name is due to the fact that about 
two hundred years ago cloth-cutters insisted on 
their shears being made of this material, and to 
this day its brand is a rude representation of a 
.pair of shears. ^ This steel is manufactured from 
blistered-steel in the following manner: The 3- 
inches by fth inch cemented bars are heated and 
hammered to a smaller size, so as to flatten down 
the blisters, and to toughen the very brittle bars 
so that they may withstand the severe operation of 
welding. About seven of the ‘plated’ bars are 
‘piled,’ coated with a flux to prevent, as far as 
possible, surface decarbonisation, and welded at a 
bright -yellow heat. The welded mass is drawn 
down under the hammer to, say, IJ inch squai*e, 
and is then rolled to any desired size — say into* 
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‘ strings ’ for table knife-blades 1 inch by Itli inch. 
This is ‘single shear-steel.’ Double shear-steel is 
made by nicking and bending back upon itself the 
14-inch square ‘faggot’ of single shear-steel, and 
then drawing the doubled material down again to, 
say, 14 inch square before rolling to size. Single 
shear-steel is branded with a figure representing 
one pair of shears. Double shear-steel is branded 
with two pairs of shears. The chemical composi- 
tion of shear-steel is that of Swedish bar-iron, plus 
carbon, from about 0*7 to 1*3 per cent. 

Crucible-steel . — This world -lamous steel was in- 
vented at Sheffield in 1740 by Benjamin Hunts- 
man. He conceived the idea of melting blister-bar 
in a clay ‘pot,’ and casting the fluid mass into an 
ingot. The fuel used is, as nearly as possible, 
sulphur-free coke of high calorific intensity. Two 
pots are placed in each ‘ hole,’ which has a separate 
flue connected with a stack. The combustion is 
obtained by natural draught, the stack being about 
35 feet high. A temperature of about 1600° C. is thus 
obtained, so that iron, containing as little as 0*05 
per cent, of carbon, can be melted. The broken 
blister-bar with, say, 15 per cent, of scrap crucible- 
steel is charged into the pot and ‘ clear melted. ’ If 
poured at this stage the steel is commercially 
worthless, being riddled with gas cavities called 
'blow -holes,’ which contain hydrogen, carbonic 
oxide, and nitrogen gases. The steel requires 
‘killing’ before pouring into an ingot. lulling 
is a thenno-chemieal process. The temperature is 
raised to a maximum, and some form of metallic 
manganese is added. This manganese acts as a 
carrier of silicon from the walls of the crucible into 
the steel. The silicon, in some way not known, 
either eliminates or causes to remain absorbed 
the §ases which would otherwise be evolved during 
solidification, and so ruin the steel. A mere trace 
of metallic aluminium (0*005 per cent. ) has a similar 
effect. The ingots are then nammered and rolled 
to size. Crucible-steel is less pure than blister or 
shear steal. It generally contains about 0*3 per 
cent, of manganese, about 0T6 per cent, of silicon, 
and about 0*025 per cent, of sulphur from the melting 
coke. The SOg gas evolved from the coke readily 
passes through the walls of the crucible, although 
these are f inch thick. 

Bessemer Steel . — The Bessemer process consists 
essentially in the removal of carbon, silicon, and 

manganese from 
molten pig-iron by 
blowing compressed 
air through it, the 
heat generated by the 
formation of the ox- 
ides of the elements 
mentioned being 
sufficient to main- 
tain even dead-mild 
steel in a fluid condi- 
tion. There are two 
forms of the process, 
the acid and the 
basic. In the former, 
the vessel or con- 
verter is lined with 
ganister, a highly 
siliceous material 
containing from 90 
to 95 per cent, of 
silica. As sulphur 
and phosphorus are 
not eliminated by 
the ‘blow,’ the pig-iron used must contain only 
small amounts of these elements. In the Englisn 
method equal parts of Nos. 1, 2, 3 Bessemer 
pigs are melted in a cupola by means of coke, 
and are run into the Bessemer vessel (fig. 6), 


which is turned down so that the molten pig has 
the level /c. The air-blast, at a pressure of about 
25 lb. per square inch, is turned on and the vessel 
turned up. The pressure from the blast -box 
(cccc) prevents the molten charge from descending 
through the fire-clay tuyeres {dddd). The ‘mixed 
numbers ’ charged into the cupola have the follow- 
ing average composition; combined carbon, 0*40; 
graphite, 3*6 ; silicon, 2*5 ; manganese, 0*3 ; 
sulphur, 0*05 ; phosphorus, 0*05. The changes in 
the cupola are slight— about 0*2 per cent, of silicon 
is oxidised, and from 0*01 to 0*02 per cent, of 
sulphur is absorbed from the coke. The ‘blow’ 
occupies about twenty-five minutes, and presents 
three stages. The first stage is quiet, as the silicon 
is absorbing most of the oxygen to form SiOg, which 
rises as a ‘ scurf ’ to the surface of the bath. In the 
next stage the carbon is being more rapidly oxidised, 
forming CO gas, which, escaping, carries with it 
particles of metal and slag, producing that pyro- 
technic display characteristic of the Bessemer pro- 
cess. The third or ‘ fining ’ stage is distinguished 
by a diminishing flame, which drops when the 
carbon has virtually disappeared. The composi- 
tion of the ‘ blown metal ’ is as follows : 


Combined carbon 0*04 

Silicon 0*03 

Manganese 0’02 

Sulphur 0-07 

Phosphorus 0*06 

Iron by difference 99*78 


This blown metal is commercially worthless, as 
ingots cast from it are full of blow-boles and in- 
capable of being forged. This is due to the fact 
that in the ‘iron by difierence’ figure is really 
included from 0*3 to 0*5 of dissolved oxygen, equiva- 
lent to about 2 per cent, of FeO, which rendeis 
the material hop^essly ‘red-short.’ The dissolved 
oxide is removed by an invention of Mushet, which 
consists in the addition of sufficient manganese to 
bring about the reaction FeO -j- Mn := Fe -f MnO, 
the dissolved ferrous oxide being thus exchanged for 
an insoluble oxide of manganese, which slags out. 

Early samples of Bessemer steel made in the 
‘sixties* contained only about 0*3 per cent, of 
manganese, and hence forged with difficulty. It 
is found necessary to add to the blown metal 
about 1*7 per cent, of metallic manganese, and of 
this about 0*7 per cent, passes into the slag. 

The variation of carbon necessary in the Besse- 
mer-Mushet process was secured by means of the 
alloys known as ‘spiegel’ and ‘ ferro-manganese.’ 
‘ Spiegeleisen ’ ( German, ‘ looking-glass iron ’ ) con- 
tains about 4*3 per; cent, of carbon and 16 per cent, 
of manganese. It fractures along bright faces 
composed of plates of the double carbide of iron 
and manganese — hence the somewhat fanciful Ger- 
man name. Ferro-manganese, which has a granular 
break, contains (to take two types) 5*5 per cent, 
of carbon and 50 per cent, of manganese, or 6*8 
per cent, of carbon and 80 per cent, of manganese. 
These varying alloys are made so as to give the 
English Bessemer steel metallurgist a means of 
keeping his manganese constant at about 1 per 
cent., whilst his carbon may range from, say, 0*20 
to 0*75 per cent., or, in other words, fi*om mild axle- 
steel, through modera^ly hard rail-steel, to specially 
hard spring-steel. ‘Spiegel,’ which is added to, 
say, an eight-ton Bessemer heat in quantities 
approximating a ton, is introduced into the blown 
metal in a fluid form from an auxiliary cupola. 
‘Ferro-manganese,’ of which perhaps only six 
hundredweights are required, is added cold. 

The presence of large amounts of the acidic body, 
silica, makes it impossible to remove phosphorus 
except at temperatures too low for making struc- 
tural steels. This circumstance led naturally to the 
introduction by Thomas and Gilchrist of furnaces 
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lined with a basic material, in which phosphoric 
irons could be successfully purified to produce good 
steel. The lining consists essentially of a mixture 
of two basic oxides, lime (CaO) and magnesia 
(MgO), themselves the products of the calcination 
of native dolomite, a mineral composed of the car- 
bonates of calcium and magnesium (CaCOg-MgCOg), 
The pig-iron charged in the basic Bessemer process 
should contain less than 1 per cent, of silicon and 
under 0*1 per cent, of sulphur (which is only 
partially removed in the process), but may ad- 
vantageously contain up_ to the high figure of 3 per 
cent, of phosphorus ; with each ton of iron about 
3 cwt, of lime are charged. The blow is continued 
as in the acid process until the flame drops, indicat- 
ing the removal of carbon. At this stage phos- 
phorus still remains, and an ‘after-blow’ over 
a period of some minutes is required to oxidise 
it out. No visible indication marks the progi-ess 
of the oxidation, so that it is necessaiy to remove 
samples by turning the converter down and casting 


a small ladleful of the metal into an iron c hill. 
The texture of the surfaces of the fractured sample 
is a sufficient guide to the phosphoric content of 
the solid metal. When a close-grained fracture is 
obtained, the slag is run off as quickly as possible 
and the calculated amount or ferro-manganese 
added. The basic slag produced contains about 
15 per cent, of P2O5 in the form of calcium phos- 
phate, and thus makes an excellent fertiliser for 
crops. 

Opm-hearth Steels , — The open-hearth process of 
steel-making gradually superseded the Bessemer 
process, and has now almost ousted it, principally 
on ao<»unt of the fact that in its final stages it 

undei; complete control, and the finished product 
is more, reliable. The fuel used is ‘producer gas,’ 
having as a typical composition 25 per cent, by 
volume of carbon monoxide, 5 of carbon dioxide, 
10 of hydwgcm, 6 of methane (CH4), and the 
remainder nitrogen. Such a gaseous mixture, when 
cold and burnt m cold air would develop a tem- 
perature of approximately 1000" C., but if both 
^ and air be pre-beated to SOO^-GOO", tempera- 
tures of 16(X)®-1700‘* arc attained. Pure iron melts 


at about 1500°, and steel somewhat lower, so that 
without the ‘regenerative principle’ first applied 
by Siemens ( and to steel-making in particular by 
Martens) the process would be impracticable. The 
furnace is of the reverberatory type, and may be 
stationary or tilting, with any capacity from 3 to 
300 tons. Fig. 7 siiows a typical open-hearth furnace 
with the regenerators underneath. The producer 
gas and air pass over a chequer- work of firebricks 
in a gas-regenerator G and an air-regenerator A, 
and ignite on the hearth H. The hot products 
of combustion pass evenly through and G^, and 
heat up the firebricks in them before passing away 
by the stack. The direction of the gas and air is 
reversed at intervals of 20 to 30 minutes, and the 
cold gases reabsorb the heat from the hot chequer- 
work before ignition on the hearth. As in the 
Bessemer process, the furnace lining immediately 
in contact with the charge is acid or basic accord- 
ing to the nature of the pig-iron which makes up 
usually the greater part of the charge. In the acid 

process the bed is 
sand, and as a new 
bed absorbs a large 
amount of slag, it 
is usual to saturate 
it with slag before 
the first charge. 
The slag produced 
is also acidic, and 
at finishing con- 
tains about 55 per 
cent, of silica. In 
this process it is 
possible to remove, 
if necessary, piac- 
tically the whole 
of the carbon, sili- 
con, and man- 
ganese from the 
pig-iron, but no 
sulphur or phos- 
phorus ; indeed, the 
final percentages 
of these elements 
may actually be 
more than in the 
pig-iron charged, as 
IS invariably the 
case in the acid 
Bessemer process. 
This is due to loss 
of weight by elimi- 
nation of the other 
elements and, to a slight extent, to absorption of 
sulphur from the furnace gases. It is therefore 
necessary to use high-grade irons and the purest 
iron ore for refining. In the basic process the 
working-bed is of hard-burnt dolomite, finely ground 
and mixed with boiled tar. The slag is a basic 
one, containing about 44 per cent, of lime at finish- 
ing. In this process the carbon, silicon, manganese, 
phosphorus, and much of the sulphur are removed, 
and it is thus possible to make first-class* steel from 
common foundry pig-iron containing up to 2 per 
cent, of phosphorus. 

The conduct of both processes is very much the 
same. The furnace is charged either with molten 
pig-iron direct from a blast-furnace or a ‘mixer,* 
or^ with a mixture of cold pig-iron, scrap, and 
suitable flux. In the latter case much of the 
impurities in the iron is oxidised out during the 
melting process. The refining period now com- 
mences. Oxide of iron, either in the form of iron ore 
or mill scale, is added in small amounts at a time, 
with more flux if necessary. The oxj^gen of the 
iron ore combines with the carbon, silicon, man- 
ganese, and phosphorus, forming CO, Bi02, MnO, 



lig. T.-Open-hearth Furnace. 

Modelled by permission on a diagram in D. Carnegie’s Liquid Ste$l (Longmans). 
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and P2O5 respectively. The carbon monoxide, as 
it rises through the slag, creates an appearance of 
boUing ; it then bums to COg, and passes as such 
into the waste gases. The SiOg and MnO remain 
in the slag in the acid process, but the phosphorus 
is reduced again at the high temperature which 
obtains and remains in the metal along with the 
sulphur. In the basic process the P2O5 is also 
eliminated in the slag, which consists principally 
of phosphates and silicates of lime, iron, ana 
manganese, whilst acid slag consists principally of 
silicate of iron with smaller amounts of silicates of 
lime and manganese. Samples of the metal are 
taken at frequent intervals and analysed. When 
the carbon is down to the desired amount, and the 
spoon sample quite solid and free from blow-holes, 
the bath is fi-eed from dissolved oxide by the 
addition of the 
‘finishings.’ These 
consist of ferro- 
manganese, spiegel, 
ferro-silicon, carbon 
in the form of an- 
thracite, &c., in 
sufficient quantity 
to yield a steel of 
specified analysis. 

In the acid process 
these are added to 
the bath before tap- 
ping, but in the 
basic method it is 
usual to add them 
to the ladle. About 
1 per cent, of met- 
allic manganese is 
added in the form 
of one of its alloys, 
and of this about 0*4 
per cent, passes into 
the slag, leaving 0 ’6 
per cent, in the 
metal, whilst the 
ferro - silicon adds 
about 0*15 per cent, 
of silicon in the 
‘ killing ’ process. 

A typical heat of 
acid Siemens steel 
for structural pur- 
poses is cast in, say, 

10-inch square in- 
gots, weighing 
about three - quar- 
ters of a ton each. 

These ingots may 
be hammered, or hammered and rolled (after being 
thoroughly re-heated in the ‘ soaking-pit ’ ), into, 
say, 1-inch round steel for bolts. The composition 
may be combined carbon 0*30, silicon 0*10, man- 
anese 0*5-0 *6, and sulphur and phosphorus about 
*06 per cent. each. Such steel shows an elastic 
limit of 18 tons per square inch, a breaking stress 
of about 35 tons per square inch, an elongation of 
about 26 per cent, on 2 inches, and a reduction of 
area of about 60 per cent. 

Electric Furnace Steel. — Practically all the 
electric furnaces used for the manufacture of iron 
and steel in Britain are of the arc type ; moreover, 
furnaces of the indirect arc class, such as the H^roult, 
and those of the combined arc and resistance type, 
such as the Electro-Metals and Greaves-Etchells 
furnaces, greatly outnumber all others. Pig. 8 
shows a modern Greaves-Etchells furnace. In 
Sweden, where the cost of power is relatively Ipw, 
the induction furnace is favoured. 

Owing to the high cost of electrical energy, 
cheap scrap is in most eases the essential con- 


stituent of an electric furnace charge. Heavy 
turnings from acid and basic Siemens steels make 
an ideal material, though usually scrap-ingots and 
crop-ends from the forge and mill are available 
also. No charge should consist entirely of heavy 
scrap, otherwise breakage of the electrodes is liable 
to occur. A charge usually contains between 0*04 
and 0*08 per cent, each of sulphur and phosphorus, 
and as finished electric steels are of very high 
quality, these elements must be reduced consider- 
ably, usually 0*026 per cent, being regarded as 
an absolute maximum. Basic lined furnaces are 
therefore almost a necessity ; crushed burnt dolo- 
mite mixed with a small amount of basic slag is 
the material generally used. This is mixed with 
boiling tar, and rammed into position around 
wooden templets ; it is afterwards effectively burnt 


in by electrical means. Melting of the charge is 
carried out under oxidising conditions so as to 
eliminate phosphorus, and for this purpose iron 
ore, fluorspar (or sand), and lime are added as soon 
as a bath is obtained. Oxidation of the carbon, 
silicon, and manganese takes place duiing the 
melting -down period, and analysis of the bath 
when the phosphorus is down to the required 
amount shows C less than 0*12, Mn 0*1-0 *3 per 
cent., and Si traces. The manganese content 
depends to a great extent on the method of work- 
ing ; American steel makers use a manganiferous 
ore for the oxidation, whilst certain makers in this 
county add ferro-manganese with the slag-making 
materials. The manganese prevents over-oxidation 
of the metal, and also partially removes sulphur by 
forming MnS. As the second stage of the process 
is of a reducing kind, it is necessary to remove the 
black oxidising slag containing phosphates, other- 
wise the latter would be reduced, and phosphorus 
would re-enter the metal. The furnace is therefore 
tilted, most of the slag run off, and the last poi-tions 



Fig. 8. — Greaves-Etchells Electric Furnace. 

By permission of Messrs T. H. Watson & Co., Sheffield, 
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completely removed by skimming with rakes. 
After tins operation the necessary carbuiisation 
of the bath is brought about by adding anthracite 
coal to the slag-free surface, the metal and coal 
being brought into intimate contact by stirring 
with long wooden poles. The final stage of the 
process consists of the attainment of reducing con- 
ditions for the removal of sulphur and oxides of 
iron and manganese. For this purpose a new slag, 
made by adding lime, fluorspar, crushed coal or 
coke, and ferro-silicon, is added to the bath. These 
quickly melt, and the slag gradually changes from 
black to white as the following reactions proceed : 
FeO-f-C=Fe-i-CO and 2Mn0+Si=Si02+2Mn. A 
‘good* slag spontaneously disrupts on cooling, 
forming a white powder which, on quenching, 
emits the characteristic odour of acetylene. The i 
latter is the result of the formation of calcium j 
carbide, CaCa, in the slag, and is an indication 
that desulphurisation is proceeding. The sulphur 
is removed as calcium sulphide, CaS, which is 
soluble in basic slags but insoluble in molten steel. 
In order that CaS may be formed it is necessary j 
that the slag be free from metallic oxides, 
since otherwise sulphur would be returned to the 
metal as soluble FeS produced by the reaction 
CaS + FeO = CaO -i- FeS. The presence therefore 

of CaCg in the slag indicates freedom from metallic 
oxides and, what is. more important, freedom of 
the metal from them, if time is allowed for equili- 
brium conditions to be established. The flexibility 
of the electric process of steel-making is remark- 
able ; high -carbon tool steels, low -carbon case- 
hardening steels, high-speed steel, and all classes 
of alloy steels are made to a large extent in the 
electric furnace. A few acid-lined furnaces are in 
use chiefly for the manufacture of steel castings. 

Case-hardening Case-hardening is the 

term applied to tne operation of imparting a hard 
skin or surface to mild steels whilst the interior is 
unaffected, and thus retains its original toughness. 
In other words, it is a pi’ocess of partial cementa- 
tion. The steel articles are embedded in a car- 
bonising mixture in an iron box and heated for a 
length of time, 12 to 48 hours or more, dependent 
upon the thickness of ease required, after which 
they are usually quenched in water. Toothed 
wheels, cams, axles, parts of valve-gearing, &c., 
are generally case-hardened. It is also possible 
to secure the efficient surface-hardening of large 
pieces and of complicated forms, and thereby run 
less risk of cracking by hardening than when such 
materials are of high-carbon steel throughout the 
entire mass. The carbonising material is not I 
usually charcoal alone; a good mixture is made 
from Z parts charcoal and 2 parts barium carbonate. 
Many mixtures contain nitrogenous material, such i 
bodies as potassium ferro-cyanide, leather, parings i 
from horns and hoofs being found in the various 
mixtures supplied by the trade. It is claimed 
that the cyanogen gas generated by the decompo- 
sition of these bodies is the active reagent in the 
process ; it is, however, certain that the introduc- 
tion of carbon is primarily due to carbon monoxide. 
As the materials treated are, or should be, free from 
the case-hardened products are free froniJihe 
MSbers which characterise cemented bar-iron. 

St^easHngs.—So far, in connection with crucible 
Bessemer and Siemens steels, the properties of the 
ingots have alone been considered. In steel- 
casings we have forms too complicated to forge ; 
h^ee stu!li articles are cast ia more or less mild 
ste^, and tp mdow them with the necessary tough- 
n^ operariOu known as flame-annealing is* 
substituted lor that of forging. A mild -steel cast- 
ing east* In a mpuld of refractory material is 
very brittle. It may contain, say, 0*35 per cent, of 
combined carbon, 0'3 par cent, of silicon, 1 percent. 


of manganese, and under 0*1 per cent, each of 
sulphur and phosphorus. Its maximum stress 
will be about 30 tons per square inch, and its 
ductility as measured by elongation and i eduction 
of area in the static test will be very small, say 
5 per cent. each. After annealing the maximum 
stress will be, say, 32 tons per square inch, and 
the elongation and reduction of area will have 
risen to about 30 per cent. each. Before annealing, 
a bar, as cast, 1 inch square will break after bending 
through an angle of, say, 10®. After annealing, the 
bar will bend over 100“ before fracturing. Anneal- 
ing'is not a chemical but a lecrystallising operation. 
The castings are heated up to about 1000“ C., and 
are allowed to cool slowly during a period of about 
three days. Thus the acutely developed octahedral 
crystallisation of the ferrite and pearlite of the mass 
is broken up into rounded masses. A terrestrial 
steel-casting before annealing has the same structui e 
as a celestial steel-casting — i.e. as a meteorite. 

Alloy Steels . — Of the four elements associated 
with carbon in aU plain carbon steels manganese 
only is present in quantity, and seldoni in amounts 
exceeding 1 per cent. When other elements, such 
as nickm, chromium, tungsten, &c., are added 
singly or in combinations of two or more, the so- 
called ‘ alloy * steels are produced. The term also 
includes special high silicon and high manganese 
steels. AUoy steels possess mechanical properties 
differing remarkably from those of plain carbon 
steels of the same carbon content, and almost any 
required degree of tenacity, ductility, or other 
mechanical property may be secured by a combina- 
tion of suitable chemical composition with correct 
heat -treatment. The carbon percentage of the 
great majority of modern alloy steels rarely ex- 
ceeds 0*45, except in the case of high-speed tools. 
In the following paragraphs the effect of the alloy- 
ing elements taken sin^y is first described, and 
a brief consideration of the most important alloy 
steels containing ‘two or more elements follows. 

Tungsten is used in the manufacture of steels 
for taps, dies, drills, and turning tools. Compara- 
tively small amounts, up to 2 per cent., impart an 
exceedingly fine grain to ste^, which is 3ust as 
hard and not so brittle after hardening as plain 
carbon steel. Moreover, it is less liable to decar- 
burisation during heating operations, and the 
hardening temperature is not unduly raised by 
the addition of amounts of tungsten not exceeding 
the above figure. Tungsten steel for pemanent 
magnets contains about 6 per cent, of that element, 
with a carbon content about 0-66. Chromium is 
added to high carbon steels in small amounts, 
essentially to prevent decomposition of the iron 
carbide in heating operations ; such decomposition 
results in the liberation of free carbon (graphite), 
softening of the steel, and therefore its ruination. 
Razor steel frequently contains up to 0*5 per cent, 
of chromium. JBaU-bearing and ball-race steels 
are gi*eatly improved by as nttle as 0*25 per cent., 
the toughness being increased without any sacrifice 
of hardness. The highest grades of ball steel con- 
tain from I’O to 1*5 per cent, of chromium, and 
often also from 0*25 to 0*5 of tungsten ; they are 
very hard indeed, and possess a very high resistance 
to crushing stresses. ‘ Stainless * steel for cutleiy 
usually contains from 12 to 14 per cent, of chromium, 
with a carbon content not exceeding 0*5 per cent. 
The combination of stainlessness and hardness de- 
pen(3b upon the complete solution of the chromium 
carbide formed, and the higher the carbon content 
the more difficult it is to obtain complete solution, 
owing to the very slow diffusion on heating. More- 
over, the higher the carbon the higher must the 
chromium percentage be, in order to ensure resist- 
ance to corrosion. Steels of the stainless type 
have found extensive use for valves in internal 
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combustion engines, and although the non-corrod- 
ible properties are valuable, probably the most im- 
portant property of such steels is that of retaining 
their tensile strength to a remarkable extent at 
high temperatures. The tensile strength required 
necessitates a higher carbon content than that of 
steel for cutlery. Silicon, — The most important 
of the silicon steels contains 1 *25 to 1 *75 per cent, 
of the element, mth carbon 0*5 and manganese 
0*6. It is largely used for making springs for 
automobiles and air -craft. After suitable heat- 
treatment it has a tensile strength of about 100 
tons per square inch, giving ah elongation of 10 per 
cent, on a 2-inch piece, and a reduction of area of 
25 to 30 per cent. A 3 to 4 per cent, silicon steel 
is used for the manufacture of a * stainless ’ valve, 
and an almost carbonless steel with about the same 
amount of silicon is used for parts of electrical 
machinei-y where a low hysteresis is required. The 
effect of the silicon is to decompose the small 
amount of iron carbide, giving a material which is 
equivalent to pure iron for the purpose required. 
manganese, — The effect of adding manganese in 
amounts greater than those used in Bessemer prac- 
tice (about 1 per cent.) is remarkable. From 1*5 
and up to about 6 per cent, makes the metal 
brittle, but from the latter point upwards, not 
only is increasing hardness conferred, but also 
the peculiar property of increased toughness after 
quenching from a red heat. Hadfield’s manganese 
steel contains from 12 to 16 percent., with carbon 
1*0 to 1*3. It is quenched in water from about 
1000° C., becoming hard, tough, and practically 
non-magnetic. It is distinguished from most other 
steels by becoming magnetic and progressively 
harder when subjected to tempering, though the 
original tough and non-magnetic condition can be 
restored by heating again up to 960° C. and quench- 
ing. Manganese stem cannot be machined, but it 
may be punched and sheared ; it is forged first, then 
water-toughened, and finished by grinding. Nickel 
is largely used for the manufacture of a 3 per cent, 
dead mild steel (carbon 0*1) for case-hardening, 
the required hardness of surface being accompanied 
by remarkable toughness and resistance to shock 
in the main body of the material. Specially high 
nickel steel, 25 to 30 per cent., is used for turbine 
blades and gas-engine valves, being exceedingly 
tough and highly resistant to the corroding action 
of sea- water. An approximate composition is : 
carbon 0*5, manganese 1*25, chromium 0*5, and 
nickel 30, other elements normal. The alloy steel 
known as ‘ Invar ’ contains 36 per cent, of nickel. 
Its coefficient of thermal expansion being nearly 
zero, no appreciable alteration in size takes place 
by ordinary changes of atmospheric temperature. 
Cohalt, added to steel containing about 0*9 per 
cent, of carbon, improves the magnetic properties 
to a remarkable extent, and high-percentage cobalt 
steels are far superior to the ordinary tungsten 
magnet steels. They are extremely hard and 
somewhat brittle, and thus require great care in 
forging. Chromium is added to them, with the 
effect of preventing graphitisation during hot work- 
ing. Typical analyses of two magnet steels are: 
(1) carbon 0*9, manganese 0*4, chromium 5*0, 
cobalt 5*0; (2) carbon 1*0, manganese 0*4, chro- 
mium 8*0, cobalt 10*0 to 12*0. Uobalt-chromium 
steel entirely free from tungsten is also made up 
into high-speed turning tools; it possesses the 
property of Hardening by allowing to cool in air. 
vanadivm is a most valuable metal for ensuring 
soundness in steel ingots, removing oxides from 
the molten metal better perhaps than manganese. 
It is added in amounts not exceeding 0*2 per cent, 
to ordinary tool steels as well as to nickm-chrome 
steels. Larger amounts are used in the manufac- 
ture of high-speed steels (see below). ‘ 


Tungsten-chrominm : Self-hcurdening and High- 
^eed Steels, — Mushet first discovered that steels 
containing much tungsten were extremely hard 
after cooling from the forging temperature without 
quenching, and they became known as self-hard 
steels. At first no chromium Avas introduced, but 
subsequently as much as 2 per cent, was added, the 
carbon and manganese contents also exceeding 
1 per cent. each. Self-hard steels quickly rev*olu- 
tionised tool-steel practice, as they were lound to 
stand up quite well when both increased cutting 
speeds and resulting high temperatures obtained. 
The composition of modern self-hard steels varies 
very much, carbon ranging from 1*5 to 2*25, man- 
ganese up to 2 per cent, or more, chromium from 
0*3 to 10 times that amount, and tungsten from 
5 to 12. 

Self -hard steel may be regaided as the forerunner 
of the modem high-speed steels. The latter are to 
a great extent self-hardening, but it was found 
that by decreasing the carbon and increasing the 
tengsten content a hardening operation resulted 
in the production of a material possessing extra- 
ordinary cutting qualities at very high speeds. 
The hardening temperature is about 1350° C., 
which would completely ruin plain carbon steel. 
ALfter quenching, the hardness of high-speed steel 
can be increased further by heating to a tempera- 
ture of 650-r700° C., which induces what is termed 
secondary hardness. With the exception of cai'bon, 
tungsten is the dominating constituent of high- 
speed steel both as regards quality and price. In 
general the steels fall into one or other of two 
classes which contain 14 and 18 per cent, of tungsten 
respectively. The carbon of the former varies 
from 0*66 to 0*76, and of the latter from 0*55 to 
0*65, from which it will be seen that the higher 
carbon content is associated with the lower tung- 
sten value, and vice versd. The method of harden- 
ing these steels is a point of some importance — 
e.g., a 14 per cent, tungsten steel containing more 
than 0*70 per cent, of carbon would probably crack 
if quenched in water ; hence oil-quenching or cool- 
ing in a blast of air is the usual practice in harden- 
ing steels containing more than 0*66 per cent. The 
effect of chromium is to increase the secondary 
hardness and lower the hardening temperature, 
but too large an amount creates difficulties in 
forging and rolling ; the usual amount in modern 
high-speed steels lies between 3 and 4 per cent. 
Vanadium is added by some makers in amounts 
vaiying from 0*25 to nearly 2 per cent., and it is 
claimed that the cutting and air-hardening pro- 
perties of the material are thereby increased. 
Molybdenum is also used to a limited extent in 
amounts varying from 1 to 2 per cent. Manganese 
and silicon in high-speed steels rarely exceed 0*3 
per cent. 

Nickel-Chrome Steels, — The combination of nickel 
and chromium in steel-making has been made use 
of for special purposes for a comparatively long 
time. The protective armour of battleships, alike 
with the shells for piercing it, may be cited as 
cases in point. Of perhaps greater importance at 
the present time is the use of nickel-chrome steels 
in the automobile, air-craft, and general engineer- 
ing trades. The chief cause of this is the fact that 
the degree of strength required, be it tenacity, 
hardness, or resistance to fatigue stresses, can be 
obtained from them, and by the use of relatively 
small sections. 

Nickel-chrome steels resemble low nickel steels 
free from chromium in general properties -and uses, 
but possess greater bareness and strength, though 
they require neater care in working. Their heat- 
treatment admits of wider variation, giving an 
enormous range of mechanical tests which enable 
them to he used for a large number of parts requiring 
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very different properties. Tlie carbon content is 
low in all cases, ranging from O’lS in the mildest 
to not more than 0*4 per cent, in the hardest, but 
the chromium and nickel show greater variatioi^. 
Some of them are air-hardening steels, a notable 
sample being one with a carbon content of 0*35, 
nickel 4*0, chromium 1*5 per cent., which requires 
a tensile stress of 100 to 120 tons per square inch 
in order to rupture it. A curious phenomenon of 
these steels is the brittleness which can be induced 
in them, and is therefore carefully avoided by 
tempering at about 300'* to 350“ C.^ Appended are 
three typical engineers* specifications for nickel- 
chrome steels. 

(1) Carbon 0*25 to 0*35, nickel 1*25 to 1*75, chro- 
mium 0*75 to T25. Oil-hardened from 850® C. and 
tempered at 600® must sliow a breaking stress nob 
less than 45 tons per square inch, elongation 15 
per cent., and reduction of area 50 per cent. 

(2) Carbon 0*20 to 0*30, nickel 2*75 to 3*5, chro- 
mium 0*45 to 0*75. Oildiardened from 820® U. and 
tempered at 600® must show a breaking stress of 
45 tons per square inch, elongation 15 per cent., and 
reduction 50 per cent. 

( 3 ) Carbon 0 *28 to 0 *36, nickel 3 *5 to 4 *5, chromium 
1*25 to T75. Air-hardened from 820® C. must show 
a stress of at least 100 tons per square inch, reduc- 
tion 5 per cent., and elongation 13 per cent. 

For analysis of iron and steel, see Steel Works Analysis, 
by Arnold and Ibbotson ; General Steel and Iron Metal- 
lurgy, by Harbord and Hall ; General Foundry Practice, 
by McWiUiam and Longmuir ; MalUahU Cast Iron, by 
Hatfield ; Metallurgy of Iron, by Turner. 


lEON IN ITS Physiological and Thekapeutic 
Relations. — ^Iron is an essential constituent of 
the colouring matter of the blood-corpuscles of 
all vertebrate animals ; and, according to the best 
authorities, one pait hy weight of iron is found 
in 230 parts of blood-corpuscles, and the total 
quantity of this metal in the blood of a man 
weighing 140 pounds is about 38 grains. It is 
the presence of iron in the blood that communi- 
cates to the ashes of blood their reddish-brown 
colour, the iron being found in them as the per- 
oxide. The ashes of hair, of birds’ feathers, of the 
contents of eggs, of gastric juice, of milk, and of 
most animal fluids contain traces of iron. 

Iron in the blood is combined in a protein 
substance, haemoglobin, which readily takes up 
oxygen; it probably exists as protoxide in the 
venous blood and peroxide in arterial blood. It 
is introduced into the system with the food and 
drink, and any excess beyond what is required is 
discharged with the excrements. It is thus a food 
leather than a medicine ; but when an insufficient 
quantity is contained in the nutriment, or when 
from any cause the absorption of the iron con- 
tained in the food is interfered with, chalybeate 
medicines become necessary in addition. The iron 
that is set free within the system by the constant 
disintegration of blood-corpuscles is carried out of 
the system partly by the urine, partly by the bile, 
but is to a large extent re-utilised in new blood- 
formation, in the growth of hair, &c. The exact 
part which the iron plays in the body is uncertain ; 
but it is most probable that the power which 
the blood-corpuscles possess as oxygen -carriers is 
ipamly due to the presence of iron, 
ni? forms of Anaemia j(q.v.), especially 

Ohlorosis (q.Vj), the iron compouiias are of incom- 
parably more service than any other remedies, 
lu in certain painful nervous affec* 

twMj% and m Jaany conditions of debility the salts 
ox won ^ oC i^e^ial service. They are contra- 
‘ora, and iu conditions that are 
The forms in which iron 
mm yery numerous, and vary 
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readiness with which they get taken up into the 
blood. Amongst the most generally used ferru- 
ginous medicines may be mentioned reduced iron, 
the tincture of the perchloride, the saccliarated 
carbonate, Blaud’s pills (containing the carbonate), 
the sulphate, the tartrate, several citrates ( especi- 
ally the citrate of iron and quinine ), &c. A course 
of chalybeate waters (see Mineral Waters) may 
often be prescribed with great advantage when the 
patient cannot bear the administration of iron in 
its ordinary medicinal form. 

Iron AgOs an archaeological term indicating 
the condition as to civilisation and culture of a 

a le using iron as the material for their cutting 
; and weapons. It is the last of the prehistoric 
stages of progress remesented by the series of the 
three ages of Stone, Bronze, andiron. But it has 
to be remembered that this sequence is not neces- 
sarily true of every part of the earth’s surface, for 
there are areas, such as the islands of the South 
Pacific, the interior of Africa, and parts of North 
and South America, where peoples have passed 
directly from the use of stone to the use of iron 
without the intervention of an age of bronze. In 
Europe the iron age may be defined as including 
the last stages of the prehistoric and the first of 
the protohistoric periods. As the knowledge of 
iron seems to have travelled over Europe from the 
south northwards, the commencement of the iron 
age was very much earlier in the southern than 
in the northern countries. Some think that the 
use of iron was discovered or invented in Africa. 
Iron is named in Egyptian records as early as 
3400 B.O., and rare finds show it to have been in 
use as a precious metal from pre-dynastic times 
till the 18th Dynasty. In Crete also iron was 
used for jewelleiy before the iron age succeeded 
the late Minoan stage of culture, which still 
cherished bronze weapons. The age of iron here 
begins about 1200 B.o. As early apparently iron 
was known to the Etruscans. Greece, as repre- 
sented in the Homeric poems, was then in the 
transition period from bronze to iron, while Scan- 
dinavia was only entering her iron age about the 
time of the Christian era. The transition from 
bronze to iron in central Europe is exemplified 
in the great cemetery, discovered in 1846, of 
Hallstatt, near Gmunden, where the forms of the 
implements and weapons of the later part of the 
bronze age are imitated in iron. In the Swiss or 
La Tbne group of implements and weapons the 
forms are new and the transition complete. The 
Gauls seem to have used iron to some extent as 
early as the 7th century B.C., and most parts of 
nortnern Europe had learnt its value before the 
Roman invasions. In Britain the earlier Celts 
were still in their bronze age ; the later Celts used 
iron to great purpose.- They made their weapons 
of it, and used it for the tires of their chariot 
wheels, as we learn from the contents of their 
graves. They also developed the system of Celtic 
ornament, which was such a feature in the 
decoration of their metal work for some cen- 
turies- before and after the Christian era. The 
early iron age forms of Scandinavia show no traces 
of Roman influence, though these become abundant 
towards the naiddle of the period. The duration of 
the iron age is variously estimated according as its 
commencement is placed nearer to or farther from 
the opening years of the Christian era ; but it is 
agreed on all hands that the last division of the 
iron age of Scandinavia, or the Viking Period, is 
to be taken as from 700 to 1000 A.D., when Pagan- 
ism in thn^e lands was superseded by Christianity. 
The iron age in Europe is characterised by forms 
of implements, weapons, personal ornaments, and 
pottery, and also by systems of decorative design, 
which are altogether different from those of the 
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preceding age of bronze. The implements and 
weapons are no longer cast but hammered into 
shape, and as a necessary consequence the stereo- 
typed forms of their predecessors in bronze are 
gradually departed from, and the system of decora- 
tion, which in the bronze age consisted chiefly of 
a repetition of rectilinear patterns, gives place to 
a system of curvilinear and flowing designs. But 
the principal feature that distinguishes the iron 
age from the preceding ages is the introduction of 
alphabetic characters, and the consequent develop- 
ment of written language which laid the foundations 
of literature and historic record. 

See Kemble, Horce Femles, or Stitdies in the Archceology 
of the Northern NationSt edited by Latham and Franks 
(1863); Joseph Anderson, Scotland in Pagan Times— 
The Iron Age (1883); Worsaae, The Industrial Arts of 
Denmark from the EaHiest ^zmes(1882); Hans Hilde- 
brand, The Industrial Arts of Scandinavia in the Pagan 
Time (1883); Tylor’s Primitive GuZtare; Avebury’s 
Prehistoric Times ; Bechelette, Mamuel Archiologie Pri- 
historique OeltiqueetGallo-Romaine (1913-14) ; the British 
Museum Handbook of the Iron Age ; Dr J. N. Friend, 
‘Iron in Antiquity’ in Carnegie Scholarship Memmrs^ 
vol. xii. (1923); and hooks named at Aeoh^oloot. 

Iron Bark Tree* a name given in Australia 
to certain species of Eucalyptus (q.v.), and par- 
ticularly E. resinifera^ on account of the extreme 
hardness of the bark. 

Ironclads* a term first applied to wooden ships 
of war strengthened by a complete covering of iron 
armour-plates, and employed loosely even for iron 
ships with armour of steel. See N avy, Shipbuilding. 

Iron Cross* a Prussian order for distinguished 
services in war, instituted in 1813. The cross was 
of iron, plain and devoid of intrinsic value, that it 
might the more fitly commemorate an iron time of 
trial and effort. It was revived in 1870 on the eve 
of the war with France. In the Great War it 
was bestowed almost indiscriminately, and so 
lost much in value, #See Obders. 

Iron Crown# See Crown. 

Iron Cates# See Danube. 

Iron Mask* The Man with the, a famous 
and mysterious prisonei so callec^ confined in the 
Bastille and other prisons in the reign of Louis XIV., 
whose story has long had a romantic interest for 
the readers of history. The first notice of him was 
given in M^moires Secrets pour servir d VHistoire 
de Perse (Amst, 1745-46), according to Avhich he 
was the Duke of-Vermandois, a natural son of 
Louis XIV, and of Mdlle de la Vallibre. Mouhy’s 
romance, V Homme au Masque de Fer, immedi- 
ately followed, and was prohibited. The first 
authentic information comes from the Jesuit Griffet, 
confessor in the Bastille, who proved that in 1698 
Saint-Mars brought a prisoner whose name was 
not mentioned, and whose face was always con- 
cealed by a mask of black velvet. His burial in 
1703 is registered under the name of Marchiali. 
Voltaire, who wrote several accounts of the matter, 
professed to know more than he told. The editor 
of the DiotiommrePhilosophique suggested a son of 
Anne of Austria and the Duke of Buckingham ; and 
the Abbd Soulavie, a twin-brother of Louis XIV. 
When the Bastille fell the prisoner’s room was 
eagerly searched, and also the prison register ; but 
all inquiry was vain. D’Heiss (1770), Dutens, 
Roux-Pazillac (1800), Delort (1825), and Topin 
(1869) argued^ that the Iron Mask was Count 
Matthioli, a minister of the Duke of Mantua, who 
had pledged himself to Louis XIV. to urge his 
master the duke to deliver up to the Frenmi the 
fortress of Casale, which gave access to the whole 
of Lombardy. Though largely bribed to maintain 
the French interests, he began to betray them ; 
and' Louis XIV. contrived to have Matthioli lured 
to the French frontier, secretly arrested in 1679, 


and conveyed to the fortress of Pignerol. This 
was the accepted view till J ung, in La ViriU sur 
le Masqiie de Fer (1873), argued that Matthioli 
or Mathioli could not have been the mysterious 
prisoner. This Italian adventurer was sent to 
Pignerol six years after the Mask entered that 
fortress. He was left behind in Pignerol when 
Saint -Mars removed the Mask to the Bay of 
Cannes, and his death there was never kept secret. 
Matthioli could not speak French ; but the man in 
the mask spoke Fiench with a foreign accent. 
Jung’s hypothesis was that the Mask was the 
unknown head of a widespread and formidable 
conspiracy, working in secret for the assassination 
of Louis XIV. and of some of his ablest niinisters— 
a soldier of fortune, M. de Marchiel, related to 
several families in Lorraine- Seized by Louvois’s 
orders at the ford of P6ronne in March 1673, he was 
first forwarded to the Bastille. There Louvois saw 
him, and sent him to Pignerol and to the care 
of Saint-Mars. From that hour the jailer never 
parted from his strange prisoner. De Marchiel 
went with him to Exilles (1687), and to Ste Mar- 
guerite, and died in the Bastille, 19th November 
1703; and the funeral of ‘M. de Marchiely,’ 
entered in the register of the parish of St Paul, 
cost foity francs. In the Valefs Tragedy (1903) 
Mr Andrew Lang contended for Eustaehe Danger, 
valet to Roux de Marsilly, a Huguenot intriguer, 
but supposed to be a son of Oliver Cromwell. He 
is identified by Monsignor Barnes, in The Man of 
the Mask (1908), as James de la Cloche, the eldest 
of the many illegitimate sons of Charles 11. But 
nothing has proved; indeed, little real proof 
has been led to show that he was one or any of the 
persons about whom so much has been ■written. 

See T. Hopkins, The Mem with the Iron Mask (1901) j 
Lord Acton, Lectures on Modern History (1906); L. 
Matt4, Crimes et proch politiques (1910). 

Ironsides* a regiment of horse raised by Crom- 
well ( q.v. ). The name was given first to Cromwell 
himself (as it had been to Edmund Ironside), and 
was later extended to all Cromwell’s troops and 
even Puritan soldiers generally. 

Ironton* a city of Ohio, on the Ohio River, 142 
miles above Cincinnati, the chief business centre of 
an important iron region ; pop. 14,000. 

Ironwood* a name bestowed in different coun- 
tries on the timber of different trees, on account 
of its great hardness and heaviness, — Metrosideros 
vera belongs to the natural order Myrtacese, and is 
a native of Java and other eastern islands. Its 
wood is' much valued by the Chinese and Japanese 
for making rudders, anchors, &c., and is imported 
into Britain in small quantities under the name of 
Ironwood. The bark is used in Japan as a remedy 
for diarrhoea and mucous discharges.— 
a tree of the natural order Guttiferse, is a native 
of the East Indies, and is planted near Buddhist 
temples for the sake of its fragrant flowers, with 
which the images of Buddha are decorated. — The 
wood of Vepris lanceolata, of the order Rutaceae, is 
called White Ironwood at the Cape of Good Hope- 
It is very hard and tough, and is chiefly used for 
axles, ploughs, and other agricultural implements. 
— ^The wood of Olea laurifoUaj a species of olive, 
is called Black Ironwood in the same country, and 
is used for the same purposes and for furniture. — 
0. capensis is the Ironwood of the Dutch settlers at 
the Cape, and its wood has simflar properties and 
uses, — Stadmannia oppositifolia (natural order 
Sapindaceae) is the Ironwood’ of . the islands of 
Bourbon and Ambpyna. The wood is red in 
colour, very heavy, knotty, and difficult to work ; 
it is used chiefly for making stakes and poles.— 
Sideroscylon, rnerm (order Sajotaceae), belong- 
ing to the Cape of Good Hope, is named Ironwood 
and also (^ milk- wood’) by the settlers, 
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Iromvood, a city of Michigan, 150 miles W. 
of Marquette, with large iron-mining and lumbering 
interests ; pop. 16,000. 

Irony (Gr* eironeia; eiron, ‘a dissembler’), the 
name applied to a figure which enables the speaker 
to convey his meaning with greater force by means of 
a contrast between iiis thought and his expression, 
or, to speak more accurately, between the thought 
w^Mcli he evidently designs to express and that which 
his words properly signify. It may he employed to 
conv ey assent and appro batlon as "well as the conti ary, 
hut it is more properly a weapon belonging to the 
armoury of controversy, by means of which weight 
and point may be added to the gravest part of the 
argument. The dialogues of Plato are admirable 
examples of a subtle dialectic irony, in which the 
opinion of the adversary is put respectfully in the 
foreground, and the appearance of deference is never 
dropped until the supports on which it rests are one 
by one withdrawn, and the wlioleis completely under- 
mined and seems to sink by the weight of its own 
absurdity. Of this rare art in modern literature 
there is nothing worthy of comparison, save the Pro- 
mncial Letters of Pascal. A more recent master of 
dialectic irony is the Danish theologian and philo- 
sopher, Kierkegaard. Of English writers, Swift and 
the later Samuel Butler have excelled in irony. 

Iroquois^ formerly a great confederation ot 
Indian tribes, recognised as a distinct branch of 
the American family. At the beginning of the 
I7th century they included the Mohawks, Oneidas, 
Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas, and became 
known as the * Five Nations ’ ; in 1715 they were 
joined by a related tribe, the Tuscaroras, and 
became the ‘Six Nations’ of the ‘Long House.’ 
Each tribe managed its own affairs, under its own 
sachems, and a council of fifty sachems met 
annually and disposed of questions affecting the 
confederation as a whole. The chiefs, who, like 
the sachems, were of equal rank, but who owed 
their position to personal valour alone and did not 
form a hereditary body, exercised leadership in 
time of war only. The confederation was found by 
the earliest settlers in possession of the greater 
part of tL d present state of New York, but by the 
end of the 17th centu;^ all the tribes between the 
Atlantic and the Mississippi, and from the St 
Lawrence to the Tennessee, had been brought 
under its influence. "With the Dutch, and after- 
wards with the English, the Iroquois always 
maintained friendly relations, even taking sides 
with their allies during the Revolution; to the 
French, on the other nand, they were bitterly 
hostile, and their enmity had an important effect 
in checking the growth of French influence in 
North America. ^ After the Revolution the 
Mohawks crossed into Canada under Joseph Brant 
(q.v.), and are now settled on two reservations 
'to the north of Lakes Erie and Ontario. The 
Cayugas are scattered, and some hundreds only 
of the Tuscaroras have found a home among the 
Mohawks ; but most of the Oneidas are settled at 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, most of the Senecas in 
Western New York, and the Onondagas still hold 
their beautiful valley near Syracuse, New York. 
The Iroquois probably never exceeded 25,000, and 
they still number about half as many, most of 
them in the United States. Schools and missions 
have met with considerable success, and civilisation 
IS making marked progress among the descendants 
of this remarkable confederation, while some of 
tneir number have attained to distinction as 
soldiers, engineers, &c. 

^Irradiatioil* When a bright object is looked 
an ima^ of it is formed on the retina of the eye. 
The receivui^ apparatus there consists of a number 
sfam^ble elements or sete of elements ; 
and for the maximum distinctness of vision no one 


of these elements should be at all affected by 
stimulation of its neighbours. If, however, the 
object be brilliant the image on the retina is very 
Mght, and neighbouring sensitive elements par- 
ticipate in the excitement ; a bright object thus 
looks larger than it ia Examples : bright white 
letters on a black ground look larger than they 
are ; black letters on a bright white ground look 
smaller ; a white-hot ivire appears thickened ; the 
new moon appears larger than the copper-coloured 
‘old moon’ which it appears to ‘nm*se’; and, 
especially, an electric incandescent lamp often 
appears, on account of the extreme brilliancy of 
its attenuated filament, to be almost filled with 
light. Exner showed ( 1923 ) that it is not necessary 
to assume that neighbouring sensitive elements can 
participate in a localised excitement ; the retinal 
image is never sharp, and is brightest at its centre ; 
neighbouring elements are always impinged upon, 
bub the marginal brightness may not be sufficient 
to excite them ; if, however, the biightness be suffi- 
ciently increased, they also manifest excitement. 

Irrational Numbers, a term applied to 
those numbers which cannot be accurately ex- 
pressed by a finite number of figures. For instance, 
V2 is an irrational number. If the diameter 
of a circle is 1 foot the circumference is an irra- 
tional number of feet. Ii rational numbers have 
been defined to be numbers which are incommen- 
surate with unity. They are also termed Surds. 

Irrawaddy. See Irawabi. 

Irregulars may he defined as troops who have 
not been trained under tlie authority of a govern- 
ment, but who have been allowed to train them- 
selves ; who have not been raised and organised by 
order of a government, but often at its invitation, 
and have been allowed to combine into corps. 
They may then be, and they generallj’’ are, recog- 
nised by the authority, are allotted a certain sphere 
of duty, are more or less supervised by the authority, 
and are sometimes more or less paid and equipped 
individually, or subsidised as a corps by a grant to 
their leader. In time of peace it is usual to find 
such ‘ irregulars ’ on the frontiers of civilised states 
where these frontiers are up against ‘savage’ tribes. 
Thus Great Britain has several bodies of this kind 
on the north-west frontier of India, where the 
populations across the border are turbulent hill- 
men. The irregular corps are, in these cases, 
raised at our invitation by the chief of some suit- 
able clan, and we grant the chief a subsidy of money 
and arms and equipments. An important case of 
this kind is our subsidising of certain Afridi septs 
in order to keep open the Khaiher Pass. 

France and Russia have precisely similar bodies 
of true iire^ars — France in North Africa and 
Indo-China, Russia in Central Asia. Frequently 
in history we find a Power trusting to such troops 
to reinforce its regular army in war, hub very 
seldom indeed has the issue been satisfactory. It 
has generally been found, as Russia found when 
fighting Frederick the Great in the Seven Years’ 
w ar, that the irregulars, especially when they were 
cavalry, proved in the end more troublesome to 
their own side than to the enemy— exception being 
made of their usefulness against an enemy retreating 
in difficulties, as when Napoleon had to leaveMoscow 
ha 1812. The francs-tireurs of France in 1870-^71 
were true in*egulars, connived at, and supplied with 
arms by, the provisional government, not recognised 
by the Germans as belligerents, but treated as 
brigands when captured. It is the invaded country, 
beaten to its knees, that uses these aids to prolong 
the struggle, usually with the chief result of merely 
exacerbating the passions aroused by the contest. 

Irrigation (Lat., ‘watering’), a method of 
producing or increasing fertility in soils by an arti- 
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fieial supply of water, or of inundating them at 
stated periods. Irrigation was probably fii st resorted 
to in countries where much of the land must other- 
wise have remained barren from drought, as in 
Egypt, where it was extensively practised some 
millennia before Chiist, and where great systems of 
canals and artificial lakes were formed for the pur- 
pose. Extensive works, intended for the irrigation 
of large districts, existed in times of remote antiquity 
in Mesopotamia, Persia, India, China, and some 
other parts of the Eastj and in such of these 
countries as have not entirely lost their ancient 
prosperity such works still exist. Some plants also 
require a very abundant supply of water, and irriga- 
tion has become general where their cultivation pre- 
vails. This is particularly the case with rice, the 
principal grain of great part of Asia. In Europe 
irrigation prevails chiefly in the south, where it was 
extensively practised by the Romans. 

Irrigation in Britain, where it was hardly practised 
till the 19th century, and in most parts of Europe 
except Italy, is almost exclusively employed for 
the purpose of increasing the produce of grass by 
converting the land into water-meadows. The 
value of it, even for this one purpose, does not seem 
to he sufficiently understood. Poor heaths have 
been converted into luxuriant meadows by means 
of irrigation alone. But in the countries in which 
irrigation is most extensively practised the pro- 
duction of all crops depends on it. 

The irrigation of land with the sewage water of 
towns is, under another name, the application of 
liquid manure. In no small degree the water of 
rivers and of springs depends on its organic and 
mineral constituents for its fertilising properties, 
so that the application of it is not in principle 
different from that of liquid manure ; but it must be 
home in mind that the mere abundance of water 
itself IB of great importance for many of the most 
valuable plants, as the most nutritious substances 
brought into contact with their roots are of no use 
to them unless in a state of solution : whilst it is an 
additional recommendation of irrigation that the 
supply of water most favourable to the growth of 
many valuable plants is destructive of some which 
in many places naturally encumber the soil, as 
heath, broom, &c. The water which is used for 
irrigation should be free from mud and such 
impurities as mechanically dog the pores of leaves, 
or cover up the hearts of plants, and interfere with 
their growth. Irrigation is far from being so ex- 
tensively practised in Great Britain as would seem 
desirable. There are few farms in the British 
Isles which would not give a handsome return for 
artificial watering in a dry year— i.e. if the water 
could be obtained and applied at a reasonable cost. 
In many instances the produce might he increased 
two, three, ^ or even fourfold. The amount of 
moisture which farm crops require to ensure their 
full development is greater than would be readily 
conceived. At Rothamsted it was found by 
Lawes and Gilbert that an acre of wheat in five 
months and eighteen days evaporated through its 
leaves no^ less than 335i tons of water. Light 
porous soils benefit most from irrigation ; sandy 
soils, with a little admixture of clay and marl, 
usually most of all. Except in tropical countries, 
stiff retentive clay would not as a rule he benefited 
by irrigation, and might be injured by it, at any 
rate for arable farming. Thorou^ drainage, 
natural or artificial, is a necessary accompaniment 
of successful irrigation — ^necessaiy so that the soil 
may not become ^water-logged,’ but benefited by 
the water percolating through it. Soil wholly or 
partially uncovered by vegetation is liable to be 
robbed of nitrogen by the rain or irrigation water 
washing nitrates into the drains or down beyond 
the reach of the plants. This is avoided in grass 


land by the roots of the glasses engaging the 
nitrogen. Irrigation may benefit the land in vari- 
ous ways, most usually ( 1 ) by softening and dis- 
integiating the soil in percolating through it j (2> 
by bringing additional plant food into it ; ( 3 ) by 
facilitating the dissolving, preparing, and distribu- 
tion of the plant food already in the soil ; and (4) 
by the oxidation of any excess of organic matter 
in the soil, leading thereby to the production of 
useful carbonic acid and nitrogen compounds. See 
Sewage, Manure. 

The methods most generally pursued are what 
are known as bed -work irrigation, catch -work 
irrigation, and subtermneous irrigation. The first 
method can be conveniently applied only to ground 
wdiich is nearly level. The catch- work method is 
very much less costly, and can be applied to land 
whether it is level or not. By the last system the 
soil is saturated wdth water from below. 

In some parts of the United States irrigation is 
of vital importance. In the east the principal use 
of irrigation is in the rice-fields of South Carolina 
and Georgia ; but such western states as Colorado 
and Utah are altogether dependent on it, owing to 
the scarcity of the rainfall. In 1902 a reclamation 
act was passed giving the United States government 
power to cany out extensive imgation schemes, 
it is calculated that over 60,000,000 acres of unpro- 
ductive land west of the lOOtli meridian are capable 
of reclamation, and great progress has been made 
in Arizona, Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, Oregon, 
Nevada, Idaho, Colorado, South Dakota, New 
Mexico, and California. 

In Australia irrigation has transformed hundreds 
of thousands of acres, once covered with scrub, into 
rich pastoral, agricultural, and fruit-growing land. 
In part this has been accomplished by means of 
Artesian Wells (q.v.), in part through the initia- 
tion of river irrigation schemes on a scale com- 
parable with similar great works in the valley of 
the Nile. Notable among (merative river schemes 
are those on the Murray, Mitta Mitia, Goulburn, 
and Murrumhidgee rivers. The Goulburn scheme 
serves an area of nearly a million acres, while that 
on the Murrumhidgee, with its great dam at Bur- 
rinjuck and weir at Narrandera, provides for the 
inigation of about one and a half million acres ; 
at Yanco near the weir is a state experimental 
irrigation farm. The importance of irrigation 
there is noticed in the article on the Cape of Good 
Hope; for their irrigation works, see the articles 
India, Ceylon. Egypt (q.v.) is the land most 
entirely dependent on systematic and careful irri- 
gation ; see Assuan, Nile, 

In cultural anthropology Professor Elliot Smith 
and his school, following Professor Cheriy, lay great 
stress on irrigation as an element in the archaic 
civilisation which, according to their teaching, 
spread from Egypt over a great part of the world. 

Irtish^ a river of Asia, the chief affluent of the 
Ob (q.v.), rises at the east end of the Altai 
Mountains, passes through Lake Saisan, breaks 
through the Altai in the west at the bottom of 
a savage gorge, and flows north-westwards across 
the steppes of Western Siberia to join the Ob, from 
the left, at Samarow. At that point it has a 
width of 2000 yards ; its total length is 1620 miles ; 
the area of its basin, 647,000 sq. m. The important 
towns of Semipalatinsk, Omsk, and Tobolsk stand 
on its banks. From April to November it is navi- 
gable from its mouth as far as Lake Saisan ; 
during the rest of the year traffic is carried on 
by means of sledges. Its current is gradually 
shifting eastwards. Its best-known tributaries 
are the Buchtarma and Om from the right, and 
the Tobol and Ishiro from the left. 

Irllllf a Spanish frontier town on the Bidasoa, 
20 miles SW. of Bayonne. It is on the highway of 
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overland communication, and has mineral springs, 
and ironworks, potteries, and paper mills. In 1837 
General Sir Re Lacy Evans (q.v.) captured it from 
the Carlists. Pop. 14,000. 

Irrinef a. seaport of Ayrshire, on the river 
Irvine, 14 mile from the Firth of Clyde, and 11 
miles by rail N. of Ayr, 29 SW. of Glasgow. 
Its harbour has been much improved since 1873, and 
there are shipyards, railway and engineering works, 
forges, chemical works, sawmills, &c. The bridge 
(1746, improved 1837 and 1888), the new town h^l 
(1859), the parish church (1774), the mercat cross 
(taken down 1694, restored 1921), Seagate Castle 
(12th-16th century), statues of Lord-justice general 
Boyle (1867) and Burns (1896), and the academy 
(1814, new building, 1900), are features of the 
town. Irvine became a royal burgh about 1230, 
and in 1881 was extended to include Fullarton. 
With Ayr, &c., it returns one member to parlia- 
ment, The town was active in the wars of Inde- 
pendence, during the 17th and 18th centuries was 
one of the leading ports of Scotland, and here in 
the plague years (1645-47) the staff and students 
of the university of Glasgow were housed. It was 
the birthplace of Galt and James Mon turnery, and 
has memories also of Burns and the Bucbanites*. 
Pop. (1841) 4594; (1891) 9086; (1921) 11,826. 


frying Edwabd, was horn in the town of 
Annan, Dumfriesshire, August 4, 1792, and at thir- 
teen entered the university of Edinburgh. In 1810 
he became a schoolmaster at Haddington, in 1812 
at Kirkcaldy, where three years later he was 
licensed to preach ; and in 1819 he was appointed 
assistant io Dr Chalmers, then a minister in Glas- 
gow. His sermons did not prove very popular; 
Chalmers himself was not satisfied. In 18& Irving 
accepted a call to the Caledonian Church, Hatton 
(harden, London. His success as a preacher in the 
metropolis was such as had never previously been 
witnessed. After some years, however, the world 
of fashion got tired of Irving ; but it was not till his 
more striking singularities of opinion were devel- 
oped that fashion finally deserted him. At the close 
of 1825 he began to announce his convictions in 
regard to the second personal advent of the Lord 
Jesus, in which he had become a firm believer, and 
which he declared to be near at hand. This was 
followed up by the translation of a Spanish work, 
The CcmdTig of the Messiah in Majesty and Glory, 
by Jvrni Josafat Ben Ezra, which professed to he 
written hy a Christian Jew, but was in reality the 
composition of a Spanish Jesuit. Irving’s intro- 
ductory preface is regarded as one of his most 
remarkame literary performances. In 1828 ap- 
peared his Homilies on the Sacraments, He now 
began to elaborate his views of the incarnation of 
Christ, asserting with great emphasis the doctrine 
of his oneness with ns in all the attributes of 


humanity. The language which he held on this 
subject drew upon mm the accusation of heresy; 
he was charged with maintaining the sinfulness of 
Christ’s nature. But he paid little heed to the 
.alarm thus created. He was now deep in the 
^faidy of the^ prophecies, and when the news came 
to London in the early part of 1830 of certain 
n£xta?aordina^ manifestations of prophetic power in 
west of Scotland, Irving was prepared to believe 
Harassed, worn, baflOied, Irving was ar- 
talgaed b^re the presbytery of London in 1830 
aM. contietecl of heresy, ejected from his new 
chntda ^ R^ent’s Square in 1832, and finally 
ISSS by the presbytery of Annan, which 
licked hbn+ His defence of himself on this 
laro decagon one of his most splendid and 
sublime efforts pf oratoiy. The majority of his 
^ngregation adh^i^ tp Mm, and gradually a new 
form of Christianijty was developed, commonly 


known as Irvingism, though Irving had really 
very little to do with its development (see 
Catholic and Apostolic Chuech). Shortly 
after his health failed, and, in obedience, as he 
believed, to the Spirit of God, he went down to 
Scotland, where he sank a victim to consumption. 
He died at Glasgow, 8th December 1834, in the 
forty-second year of his age. See Carlyle’s Miscel- 
laneous Essays and his Eeminiscences, and Mrs 
Oliphant’s L^e of Edward Irving (1862). 

lrving» Sir Henry (born John Henry Brod* 
RIBB), actor, was born in 1838 at Keinton-Mande- 
ville, Somerset. Educated in London, he was for 
a time engaged as a clerk in the city, but, having a 
strong inclination for the stage, made his first appear- 
ance at the Sunderland Theatre in 1856. After next 

t laying at Edinburgh for nearly three years, he 
rst performed in London on September 25, 1859, 
at the Princess’s Theatre. He achieved but a 
moderate success, though some dramatic readings 
wliich he gave at this time at Crosby Hall were 
warmly commended by the critics. He next played 
at Glasgow, and then for nearly five years at the 
Manchester Theatre Royal. After a brief eng^e- 
ment at Liverpool in 1866 he appeared with Miss 
Kate Terry at Manchester in Hunted Down, An 
invitation to London followed, and he appeared 
at St James’s Theatre with much success as 
Doricourt in The Bellds Stratagem, Dornton in 
The Rood to Ruin, and (at the Gaiety) as Mr 
Chenevix in JjTide Diehls Darlina, Performances 
at other London theatres followed, and in 1870, at 
the Vaudeville Theatre, he made a distinct mark 
as Digby Grant in Albery’s comedy of the Two 
Roses. Migrating to the Lyceum in November 
1871, he further added to his reputation by his fine 
representation of Mathias in The Bells, Other 
impersonations succeeded, iucluding Charles I, 
Eugene Aram, Richelieu, and Louis XI., until, 
in 1874-5, during a run of two hundred nights, he 
established his reputation as a tragedian of real 
power and originality by his unconventional and 
much discussed performance of Hamlet. Among 
other successes under Mrs Bateman’s managemem 
of the Lyceum were Macbeth, Othello, Richard III., 
and The Lyons Mail. In 1878 Irving entered upon 
his memorable management of the Lyceum (for 
twenty-one years ), where his triumphs were shared 
by Miss Ellen Terry. After Hamlet, Othello, and 
The Merchant of Vemce, which was marked by 
scenic as well as histrionic excellence, he appeared 
m 1880 in The Corsican Brothers ; in Tennyson’s 
drama of The Cxyp in 1881 ; in Romeo and Juliet 
and Much Ado about Nothing in 1882 ; Twelfth 
Night in 1884; W. G. Wills’s Olivia in 1885; 
Faust, adapted by Wills, in 1886 ; The Dead Heart 
in 1889; King Lear in 1892; Beclcet in 1893; 
King Arthur in 1895 ; Cymheline in 1896 ; Peter 
the Great by his son, Laurence, in 1897. From 
1883 Irving and his company were repeatedly 
received with enthusiasm in the United States. In 
1896 he was knighted, the first actor to receive the 
distinction. He died 14th October 1905, and, after 
cremation, was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Notwithstanding certain mannerisms of voice, gait, 
and gesture, he was undoubtedly at the head of 
contemporary English actors, and did much to 
redeem the stage from formality and mediocrity. 
His two sons, Henry Brodribb (1870-1919) and 
Laurence Sydney Brodribb (1871-1914), though 
educated for other professions, the elder for the 
bar (he was called m 1894), the younger for the 
diplomatic service, both found careers on the stage. 
A student of criminology, Henry also wrote worics 
on that subject. 

Irving wrote Drama (1893), and published several 
addresses. See Clement Scott’s Drcmd (1899) and works 
on Irving by Joseph Hatton (1884),Fi‘ederic Daly (1884), 
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^TiUiam Archer (1885), Percy Fitzgerald (1893), Hiatt 
(1899), Brain Stoker (1906), and Anstin Brereton (1908), 
■who also wrote on the sons (1922). 

Irvings Washington, ^q,s born in the city of 
New Yoi^, Sd April 1783, and died at Tarrytown, 
NewYork, 28th November 1859. His father^s family 
were Scottish, and claimed descent from \Yilliam 
de Irwyn, secretary and armour-bearer of Robert 
Bruce ; his mother was English, attached to the 
Episcopal Church, and of a loving, sunny tem^r. 
His education was scanty and desultory. His 
brothers were sent to college, but he showed 
no inclination to study, being ‘a dreamer and a 
saunterer.* This arose in part from his tendency 
to pulmonary disease. He began to read law at 
the age of nineteen, but after two years, his health 
being precarious, his brothers sent him to Europe. 
He landed at Bordeaux in 1804, and went by Mar- 
seilles to Italy, escaping with difficulty from Bona- 
parte’s police, who persisted in regarding him as 
an English spy. At Rome he was intoxicated by 
Italian art, and having met Allston, the American 
painter, was tempted to become an artist, but 
thought better of it He visited Paris, the Nether- 
lands, and London, where he saw John Kemble 
and Mrs Siddons. In 1806 he returned to New 
York in improved health, and was admitted to 
the bar. Those were ‘Corinthian days,’ and he 
led a rather idle life ; much m society, and greatly 
admired. 

His first writing was in the Salmagundi, a semi- 
monthly sheet in imitation of the Spectator, con- 
ducted jointly by himself, his brother William, and 
J. K. Paulding. It ran for twenty numbers, and 
then stopped without explanation in the fullness 
of success. There was considerable merit of a 
superficial sort in those early attempts, but there 
was no evidence of a serious literary purpose, for 
the papers apparently were written with a view 
only to social distinction. His first characteristic 
work, and the one by which he will be best known 
to posteri^, was A History of New York, hy 
Diearich Knickerlodker, published in 1809. All 
readers of English know the little man in knee- 
breeches and cocked hat as one of the permanent 
j^res in the gallery of literary portraits. The 
History has some grains of truth, but is openly a 
good-natured burlesque upon the old Dutch settlers 
of Manhattan Island. The humour and the gravity 
which mask it ai*e alike irresistible. It may be 
doubted if there is in the language a more delight- 
ful or more perfectly-sustained piece of drollery. 
Readers of Scott wiU remember his warm praise of 
the book, written while ‘ his sides were sore with 
laughing.’ In the United States it w^ univer- 
sally read ; and so abiding has been the impression 
that it is far oftener quoted than any sober histor- 
ical work. It is to the American people as reaX in 
its way as the Pilgrim! s Progress, 

For many yeans after this Irving was in partner- 
ship with ms brothers in a mercantile business that 
had relations on both sides of the Atlantic; but 
in the end they were unsuccessful ; and when later 
he had won his place among authors and was 
receiving a good income, he supported two of his 
brothers and five nieces with unselfish devotion. 
In May 1815 he went to Europe for thb second 
time, and did not return for seventeen years. It 
was in 1818 that the misfortunes of his firm 
culminated in bankruptcy, and thereafter he turned 
his whole attenHon to literature. He declined 
liberal offers for magazine work, and would under- 
take nothing that was to interfere with his plans. 
The fii-st number of the Sketch Booh appeared in 
New York in 1819, and the last in 1820. It was 
received in the United States with universal delight. 
Its early success in Great Britain was largely due j 
to the powerful support of Scott. AH the pieces i 


in this miscellany have a certain chann — ^if for 
nothing more, for their felicitous touch and purity 
of style. The chief interest, however, centres in 
‘ Rip Yan Winkle,’ ‘The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’ 
and ‘ Westminster Abbey.* The last is one of the 
most finished descriptive essays of its century, 
though perhaps a little lacking in simplicity. The 
two legendary tales are in a way related to the 
History of New York, and have had a currency 
and an influence difficult to measure. ‘Rip Yan 
Winkle’ is a distinct creation of genius, and with 
its fellow has made the lower reach of the Hudson 
classic ground. For the first time there had been 
produced in the United States a literary work 
on the highest level of contemporary excellence. 
Bracehridge Hall (1822) fairly maintained but did 
not raise the author’s reputation. It was scarcely 
necessary, for ‘ Geoffrey Crayon, Gent.’ was already 
at the summit of favour. Aiter a few years passed 
on the Continent he published ( 1824) Tales of a 
Traveller, a work which he thought his best in 
regard to style, but which some consider to be 
over-refined. 

In 1826 he went to Spain and began the long 
and arduous studies whicn were the foundation (3 
his more important serious works. These were 
The Life of Columhus (1828), Coniquest of Granada 
(1829), Voyages of the Companions of Columhus 
(1831), (1832), Legends of the Con- 

quest of Spain (1835), Mahomet and his Successors 
(1850). The last two or three of the works just 
named were only sketched or partly wiitten heiore 
liis return to the United States in 1832, but they 
are given together with the group of which they 
form part. It was Irving who first revealed to 
Engli^ readers the rich stores of Spanish history 
ana romance ; and whatever may be done to correct 
or enlarge his relations, to him must be given the 
praise of having produced some of the most fascin- 
ating books in existence. He had intended to wiite 
the history of the conquest of Mexico, for which 
he had collected materials, but generously, and 
to his own loss, relinquished his design to Pres- 
cott when he learned that the latter proposed 
to undertake it. At the end of this sojourn in 
Spain Irving was for a short time secretary to the 
United States Legation in London. On his return 
to his native city (1832) he was received with great 
enthusiasm. He declined political honours, and 
continued his literary work. Having made an 
excursion in the then Far West, he published 
(1835) A Tour on the Prairies, In the same year 
he published Becollections of Abbotsford and New^ 
stead Abbey. He was also at work upon the last 
of the books in the Spanish series. In writing 
Astoria (1836) he was assisted by his nephew, his 
future biographer. The Adventures of Captain 
Bonmoille (in the Rocky Mountains) appeared in 
1837. His biography of Goldsmith was mainly 
written about this time, though not published 
until 1849. He remodelled forms own residence 
an old Dutch house near Tarrytown, near the scene 
of his legend of Sleepy Hollow. This became well 
known in after years under the name of Sunnyside. 
But his intended retirement was postponed by his 
appointment in 1842 as United States minister 
to Spain. He returned in 1846 and once more set 
himself to work. Goldsmith and Mahomet appeared 
as already mentioned; then, in 1855, Wolf erf s 
Boost, a miscellany. His l^t work was the Life 
of George Washin^n (6 vols. 1856-69). 

Sentiment and abundant humour characterise 
his writings ; but above all, he had the power to 
seize the attention of cultivated readers by his 
keen observation, his graphic touches of description, 
and his limpid and musical style. The early books 
which first gave Mm fame, and those which came 
from his studies in Spain, are the best, for in 
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them his genius is conspicuous. The latter 
productions are respectable, but would not have 
given liim the high rank he deservedly holds. 
His Life was written by his nephew, Pierre 
Irving (5 vols. 186'3--64), and by G. S. Heilman 
{ 1935). There is also an excellent short biography 
bv C- D. Warner ( 1881 ). 

Irvingia^ a small genus of tropical African 
trees of the natural order Simarubacese, with 
alternate simple coriaceous leaves and small frag- 
rant yellow flowers. L Barteri is the wild mango, 
dika-bread, or bread-tree of western Africa; the 
seeds are eaten, and also contain an oil or fat 
used by the natives in cooking. 

Irvingites* See Catholic and Apostolic 
Chttech. 

IsaaCf one of the Hebrew patriarchs, the son of 
Abi-aham and Sarah, and half-brother of Ishmael. 
His story in Genesis makes him born when both 
his parents were advanced in age, and die at 
Hebron at the age of 180, leaving two sons, Jacob 
and Esau. The Midrash ascribes to him, in allu- 
sion to Gen. xxiv. 63, the institution of the after- 
noon prayer. 

Isaac Im Comnenus, emperor of Constantin- 
ople, was the first of the Comneni who attained 
to that dignil^. Under the successors of Basil II. 
Isaac served in the army, winning the hearts of 
officers and men by his prudence and uprightness, 
and on the deposition of Michael YI. in 1057 
was elevated to the throne. He established the 
finances of the empire on a soundp and more 
stable footing, and, braving the patriarch’s threat 
of excommnnication, even laid me clergy under 
contribution at the tax-collections. He repelled 
the Hungarians attacking his northern frontier; 
and then, resigning the crown (1059), retired to a 
convent, where he uved two years longer. He was 
one of the most virtuous and able emperors of the 
East. There are extant from his pen scholia and 
other works on Homer. 


Isaac 11.9 Angelus, connected through Ms 
mother with the Comnenian emperors, became 
sovereign of the East in 1185, and reigned ten 
years. Isaac was a vicious and cowardly prince, 
and his reign was a period of war and tumult. 
He was dethroned, blinded, and imprisoned by 
his brother Alexius in 1195. Eight years later he 
w^as restored to the throne, and reigned for a period 
of six months, when he was again dethroned, and 
soon after he died in prison. 

Isabella of Castile, queen of Spain, born on 
23d April 1451, was the daughter of John II., king 
of Castile and Leon, and in 1469 married Eerdinand 
V., Hhe Catholic,’ king of Aragon. See Fer- 
dinand, and books by Hare (1906) and Miss 
Plunket (1919). 


Isabella II. (MabIa Isabel Luisa), queen of 
Spain ( q. v.), elder daughter of Ferdinand VII., was 
bora 10th October 1830, and died in April 1904. 
See work by F. Gribble ( 1913 ). 


Isabey9 Jean Baptiste, French portrait 
painter, was bora at Nancy on 11th April 1767, 
and studied under David. He painted portrait 
of several of the notabilities of the Revolution, 
Afterwards he became court-painter to Napoleon! 
and later to the Bourbons. He excelled also as € 
miniature-painter and as a painter on porcelain, 
Apart from portraits Ms ‘Isabey's Boat’ (1796), 
and ‘ Review of Troops by the First Consul ’ ( 1804) 
are notable. He died at Paris, 18th April 1855 
S^ee Life by Taigny (Paris, 1859). His son 
Eugene (ISOt^), was a clever historical painter. 

IS 8011 S is, like Wordsworth’s cuckoo, ‘a voice 
a mystery,* for, though we have ten of the fifti 
speeches he composed, we know absolutely nothing 


of the facts of his life, except that he pursued the 
profession of speech-writer in Athens, and that his 
first speech was composed in 389 b.c. and his last 
in 363 B.C., so that he may be said to have lived 
from the time of the Peloponnesian war to that of 
Philip’s supremacy. Isssus did not compose politi- 
cal speeches, or speeches to be delivered in public 
suits, but exclusively speeches for private suits. 
His strength as a lawyer lay in his power of deal- 
ing with cases of inheritance, and it is fortunately 
those of his speeches which deal with this branr^h 
of Attic law that have survived to our times. To 
the student of Aiyan institutions and of compara- 
tive law, as well as to the student of Attic law, they 
are invaluable. To the general reader they are 
less interesting, for the very nature of the cases in 
wMch they were delivered—disputes as to meum 
and tuuTyir—foThsAe any very lofty flights of 
eloquence. On the other hand, the functions 
which he discharged in the history of Greek 
oratory as a branch of literature were of the 
utmost importance, and explain the fact that he 
was included in the ‘ canon ’of the ten great Greek 
orators. It was through Isaeus that the change 
from the older style of Lysias to the new school of 
which Demosthenes is the greatest representative 
was effected. He imitated Lysias, and was him- 
self the teacher of Demosthenes. It will be re- 
membered that Demosthenes’ first speeches were 
those delivered by him in his efforts to recover his 
inheritance, the Manch of the law in which Isaeus 
was acknowledged master. The characteristics of 
the two schools between which Isaeus was the con- 
necting link are to be seen in the natural tones of 
Lysias contrasted with the technical skill of the 
professional orator which along with higher gifts 
marks Demosthenes. The importance of this con- 
trast becomes apparent when it is remembered that 
the speech- writer or logographer was not allowed 
by Athenian law to speak himself on behalf of his 
client, but only to compose speeches to be delivered 
by his client. When speech-writing first became 
a profession and a branch of literature— i.e. about 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war — there 
was a prejudice in the mind of the average 
Athenian juryman against the use of speeches 
thus written, which made it desirable that the 
speech should have the appearance of being the 
speaker’s own composition. In adapting his style 
to the character of his client for the time being 
Lysias was unrivalled. By the time of Demos- 
thenes the practice of logography was so usual 
that attempts at disguise were less necessary ; ana 
the speech- writer might display all the technical 
skill of oratory without arousing suspicion. Isaeus 
endeavours to imitate the unprofessional and 
innocent style of Lysias, but does not succeed in 
concealing the hoof of the advocate : his simplicity 
is exaggerated, his sentences have not the careless 
ease of Lysiais, but an ungraceful negligence.^ At 
the same time we find in him the germs of that 
combination of practical utility and artistic beauty 
which was afterwards to mark the new school. 
Isseus surpasses Lysias, as he is himself surpassed 
by Demosthenes, in pure oratorical skill. Lysias 
is distinguished for simple colouring hut graceful 
drawing, Isaeus for careless drawing bufc deeper 
shade, brighter light, and gi’eater wealth of colour. 

See Blass’s AUisehe Beredsmikeit (1893) ; Jebb’s AtUc 
Oratwy ( 1893 ) ; and especially The Speeches of Isaeus^ with 
GtiUcoZ aihd BxplaTba^ry Notes by William Wyse ( 1905). 

Isaiall (Heb. Yeshaiah), son of Amoz, first of 
the greater Hebrew prophets, was a citizen of 
Jerusalem, who came forward as prophet about 
740 B.O. (probable death-year of King Uzziah), and 
exercised his ojB&ce till at least the close of the 
century. The main object of Ms prophesying was 
Ms people, Israel, sunk in social unrighteousness 
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and idolatry ; the subject was his people’s God, 
Yahweh, exalted or sovereign in righteousness, and, 
because there is nothing higher than righteousness, 
supreme over the whole world and its forces. From 
such a God to such a people only punishment could 
pass, and the means for this was present in the 
great world-power of the day, the Assyrians, four 
(or possibly five) of .whose invasions of Palestine 
Isaiah predicted and lived to see. Because, how- 
ever, Yahweh’s honour and the existence of true 
religion upon earth were identified with the con- 
tinuance of Israel’s national history, Isaiah pro- 
mised the survival of a remnant, the stock of a 
spiritual nation in the latter days, and centre for a 
whole world converted to Yahweh. This remnant 
required a leader and a rallying-plaee ; and it was 
on these two points that Isaiah’s eloquence and 
hope reached their climax : that a great prince 
should arise in Judah — though sometimes he 
described the future Avithout this personage — and 
that Zion, though closely besieged, should remain 
inviolate. These promises, however, are subor- 
dinate to the spiritual principle, of which Isaiah 
was probably the earliest prophet, that without 
faith in a righteous God there can be no security 
or welfare for a people—* if ye will not have fai£h 
ye shall not have staith^ (vii. 9). But he also 
insists on practical wisdom and political sagacity 
as needful, even as (he says) ‘God also is wise, 
wonderful in counsel, and excellent in the quality 
which carries things through’ ( xxxi. 1-3, xxviii. 29 ). 

In the book of his name, the prophecies gener- 
ally admitted to be Isaiah’s (though, like all the 
prophetic books, with glosses and even longer 
passages of later date) do not lie in chronological 
order. They may be re-arran_ged according to the 
four or five invasions of Palestine : Tiglath-pileser’s, 
734-32 ; Shalmaneser’s and Sargon’s, 725-20 j Sar- 
gon’s, 711-10; Sennacherib’s, 701, and possibly 
again about 690. ( 1 ) In passages held to refer to 
times prior to the first invasion (ii.-x. 4; v. 25-30 
is in immediate sequence to ix. 8-x. 4 : some add 
X. 5-34 and xvii. 1-14) Isaiah describes his call, 
arraigns both states of Israel, intimates their in- 
vasion, but with a different result for each. To 
north Israel he holds out no hope : in the worst 
that can happen to Judah (though it also deserves 
invasion because of the foolish trust of its people 
in material things), Zion shall stand, and David’s 
dynasty survive in a prince, whose birth Isaiah 
predicts as almost immediate, whom he hails as a 
deliverer from the Assyrians, but his ascriptions 
to whom are applied by the New Testament and 
Christian theology to Jesus Christ. For these 
Messianic oracles (ix. 1-7, with their fellows in 
xi. 1-9, xxxii. 1-8 ) some recent critics ( Hackman, 
Cheyne, Volz, Marti) have argued for another 
authorship and a later date than Isaiah’s; but 
their reasons are far from conclusive, while the 
effects which the oracles in question ascribe to the 
work of the Messiah are just the two for which 
Isaiah himself hoped and laboured, the deliverance 
of the people from foreign oppression and the 
restoration among them of justice and a pure civic 
life, and do not include what prophets during and 
after the exile predict, viz. the return of the exiles 
both from Egypt and Meso^tamia (xi. 10-16 is, | 
of course, a post-exilic addition). Tiglath-pileser 
retired, taking only a small part of north Israel 
captive. (2) In prophecies of the next invasion 
(xxviii and most probably x. 5-xi) Isaiah repeated^ 
the doom of north Israel, and his word was vindi-* 
cated by the fall of Samaria in 721 and captivity 
of c the people. He warned Judah again, but defied 
the Assyrian to take Zion, and expanded his 
prospect of the coming prince and the glory of the 
nation. Hezekiah, his friend, was now on the 
throne, and their joint work of abolishing the idols 
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may have begun. ( 3 ) About the invasion of 711-10 
there is difficulty. Did it comprise Judah ? Sayce, 
Cheyne, &c., said it did, and assigned to it Isaiah, 
X. 5-34, xxii., and xxxvi. 1, where they read Sargon 
for Sennacherib. But of an invasion of Judah by 
Sargon \ve have no direct evidence, and hence other 
critics (Driver, Robertson Smith, &c.) assign to this 
period only xx., xxi. 1-10, perhaps xvi. 13-14 (the 
rest of XV. -xvi. being earlier), and the events in 
xxxviii. and xxxix. (4) With 705— the revolt of 
Sargon’s vassals against Sennacherib, his successor, 
and Sennacherib’s preparations to reduce them — 
we reach the most fertile period of Isaiah’s pro- 
phesying. In xxix.-xxxii. he denounces Jewish 
intrigues with Egypt, predicts the siege and deliver- 
ance of Zion, and promises to faith and sincerity a 
glorious future. In another set of oracles to foreign 
nations, not all dating from this time, xiv. 24-32, 
perhaps xvii. 12-14, xviii., xix., xxi., xxiii., he 
intimates to a number of tribes the futility of their 
resistance to Assyria, and affirms that only Zion 
shall stand. In 701 Sennacherib overran Judah, 
but desisted from his blockade of Jerusalem on 
payment of tribute by Hezekiah. So much is clear 
from Sennacherib’s own declaration (the Taylor- 
Cylinder ) and from 2 Kings, xviii. 13-16. The latter 
passage is followed, however, by two further 
accounts of Sennacherib’s operations — 2 Kings, 
xviii. 17-xix. 8 parallel to Isaiah, xxxvi. 2-xxxvii. 8, 
and 2 Kings, xix. 9-37 parallel to Isaiah, xxxvii. 
9-38. Are these pairs of passages different versions 
of the same operations, or accounts of two succes- 
sive expeditions ? And do they refer only to the 
events of 701, or is the second pair to be referred 
to a fifth Assyrian invasion under Sennacherib 
about 690? These questions still await certain 
answers; but, however they be answered, it is 
clear that Jerusalem was, either once or twice, 
saved from capture and overthrow by an Assyrian 
army; and thus Isaiah’s faith and words were 
gloriously vindicated by events. The prophecies 
during the campaign or campaigns of Sennacherib 
are probably chap. i. on the devastation of Judah, 
and xxii. 1-14 on the panic and profligacy excited 
in the capital by the appearance of the foe before 
its walls; and less probably x. 28-34 (which, 
indeed, may be a forecast of any of the expected 
Assyrian invasions), and still less probably xxxiii., 
held by some to be the prophet’s triumph, on the 
Assyrian withdrawal, but l>y others not to be 
Isaiah’s at all. After this triumph it is very un- 
certain^ that we have anything more from Isaiah, 
except it be the latter half of xix., which has been 
called his * swan-song.’ Of his end we know 
nothing : a tradition exists that he was sawn to 
death in the jpersecution of Manasseh (cf. Epistle 
to Hebrews, xi. 37 ; Gemara, Jebamoth, 49 h, and 
Sanh, 103 h; Joseph. Antig., x. 31, 38). 

There still remains a large portion of the Book 
of Isaiah, xiii.-xiv, 23, xxiv.-xxvii., xxxiv., xxxv., 
and xl.-lxvi. The first doubts as to the authenticity 
of these were started by Aben-Ezra, and followed 
up by Koppe (1779), who suspected that xl.-lxvi. 
were of later date, and after him by an increasing, 
and now the main, body of critics on the Continent 
and in Britain — Gesenius, Hitzig, Ewald, A. B. 
Davidson, Cheyne, Driver, Robertson Smith, 
Kuenen, Wellhausen, G. A. Smith, Skinner, Gray, 
&c. ; and to a less degree, Delitzsch, Bredenkamp, 
Orelli, &c. No critic of any eminence now claims 
all sixty chapters for Isaiah ; and indeed the belief 
that they were all his could only have origmated 
through the taking for granted that the title of 
chap. 1 . covers the whole book — an opinion falsified 
by the appearance of titles for some of the follow- 
ing chapters and their absence from others. None 
of the chapters in question, save xiii., claim to be 
Isaiah’s, and that they are not his may be argued^ 
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apart from the uncertain and confusing testimony 
of style, vocabulary, &c., upon grounds of historical 
evidence. The circumstance and horizon of these 
prophecies are entirely different from those of the 
authentic oracles, Assyria is no more the dominant 
world-power, nor Zion the inviolate fortress of God. 
The Jews are not in their own land : they are either 
in exile or just returned. It is no more the repulse 
of the invader or the recovery of Zion from siege 
that is predicted ; but the overthrow of the tyrant 
in his own land, the redemption of a captive people, 
the laying down of a highway for the return of 
exiles, the rebuilding of the city, and the resump- 
tion of worship. Exile is not foretold, nor the 
effort made to lift the imagination to it as certain. 
It is described as present : the people are addressed 
as in exile, their conscience is appealed to as 
the conscience of a people who have suffered and 
acknowledge their penalty. In the case of xl.-lxvi. 
there is an additional argument. In some of these 
chapters Cyrus, who appeared about 550, or more 
than a century after Isaiah’s death, is not only 
named as the deliverer of the exiles, and described 
as existing in the flesh ; but in a debate (chaps. xlL 
ff.) about Yabweh’s righteousness— i.e. his fidelity 
to his ancient promises of deliverance and his ability 
to perform them — Cyrus is presented both to Jew 
and heathen as a living proof that these promises 
are about to be fulfilled— which surely would have 
been an utterly vain proceeding if Cyrus were not 
already there, visible to all men. This very definite 
evidence overbears not only any resemblances in 
style between xL-lxvi. and Isaiah’s own oracles, 
but also such doubtful facts as that Isaiah foresaw 
the Babylonian captivity (xxxix.), or that he once 
•wrote from the standpomt of a much larger exile 
than happened in his own day (xi.). It is quite 
possible, though incapable of proof, that the dis- 
puted pro^ecies contain fragments from Isaiah 
himself. That they contain at least pre- exilic 
fragments is more certain : Ivi. 9-lvii. 11 implies 
that the Jewish state still exists, and bears traces 
of an origin in Palestine. By some the passages 
on the Servant of the Lord are assigned (not con- 
clusively) to a different hand from the rest, and 
(much more probably) chaps. Ivii. 12-lxvi. are held 
to be post-exilic. Origin^ly in the Jewish canon 
the Book of Isaiah seems to have followed EzeMel, 
a fact which tends to confirm the late date of at 
least parts of the book. 

' The best Conmientaries are by Ewald, DUhnann, Duhm 
(1892) Skiimer (‘Camb. Bible for Schools,’ 1896-98), 
Whitehouse (^Centu^ Bible’), Marti (1900), and G. B. 
Gray (chaps. i.-xxvii. only, 1912). Among other works 
are Driver’s lsai€ih: his Life and Times (‘Men of the 
Bible’ Series, 1888); G. A- Smith, Isaiah (‘Expositor’s 
Bible,’ 1888-90), Jerv^scUem, ii. chaps. 5, 6 ; Oheyne, Intro- 
dmstion to the Booh of Isadah (1895); !]^x,Boo^ of Isaiah 
(1908). See also Miatthew Ai^old’s two vols. on Isaiah. 

Isambert, Feancois Andrei, French lawyer, 
was bom at Aunay (Eure-et-Loire) on 30th Novem- 
ber 1792. In 1818 he began to practise as an advo- 
cate at the Court of Cassation in Paris. Here he 
^on made a name as a political advocate, ranging 
himself in opposition^ to the Eestoration go^rn- 
ment. ^ About this time he greatly enhanced his 
reputation by publishing Bemeil G6niral de$ An- 
^t^TmLm Frangaises (29 vols. 1821-33), TraiU du 
Fuhlm et dm Droit des Gens (5 vols. 1823) 
•and Co^ Mectorcd et Munieijpal (2d ed. 1831). He 
4iiso ^terest^ himself actively in the condition of 
the liberated slaves in the French West Indian 
coloi^. After the July revolution of 1830 he was 
appointed councillor of the Court of Cassation and 
■^ted a mmnto of the Chamber of Deputies. 

^ Isambert belonged to 
« signalising himself as 

•a fnend of liberty and an opponent of riie Jesuits. 


The chief literary productions of the later part of 
his life are Fiat Religi&ux de la France et de 
V Europe (184:3-^) and Histoire de Justinien 
(1856). His Fandectes Frangaises, a collection of 
French laws, edicts, and ordinances, from 1789 
onwards, was left unfinished. Isambert died at 
Paris on 13th April 1857. 

Isandula. or Isandhlwana, in the north-east 
of Natal, on the left bank of the Buffalo Biver, 110 
miles N. by W. of Durban. There, on 22d Janua^ 
1879, the British camp, comprising four companies 
of the 24th, with a native contingent, under 
Colonels Dumford and Pulleine, was surprised by 
18,000 Zulus in Lord Chelmsford’s absence and 
almost annihilated. The British loss exceeded 800, 
that of the Zulus 2000. 

Isar^ or ISER, a river of Bavaria, rises in the 
Tyrol, north-east of Innsbruck, and flows 220 miles, 
generally in a north and north-east direction, till it 
falls into the Danube near Deggendorf. Munich 
and Landshnt are on the banks ‘of Iser, rolling 
rapidly : ’ Hohenlinden (q.v.) is 20 miles away. In 
the first part of its course it is an impetuous 
mountain-torrent ; and even after it leaves the 
Alps it has many rapids and islands. Large 
quantities of wood are floated down the Isar from 
the mountains. Area of its drainage basin, 3545 
sq. m. 

Isauria^ in ancient geography, a district of 
Asia Minor, occupying the summit and northern 
slopes of Mount Taurus. The people w^ere stem 
and savage, like their native mountains, and occu- 
pied themselves principally in robbery and piracy. 
At length their depredations and tnose of their 
neighbours, the Cilicians, became so formidable 
that the Roman proconsul, P. Servilius, chased 
them into their mountain fastnesses and coerced 
them into submission in 76 B.a, for which exploit 
he acquired the surname Isauricus. Nevertheless 
the Isaurians were not subdued. Pompey, in 
warring against the Mediterranean pirates, drove 
them off the sea; but they soon returned again. 
Indeed so far was their power from having been 
broken that they conquered the Cilicians, and 
remained the terror of the neighbouring states down 
to the 4th century. In the reign of the Emperor 
Gallienus (253-268) there even arose among this 
savage folk a rival emperor, Trebellianus, who, how- 
ever, was finally crashed. This same people also 
gave two enmerors to Byzantium, Zeno 1. (474-491 ) 
and Leo III. (718-741); the descendants of the 
latter raled over the empire of the East for three 
generations. From the 5th century onwards the 
Isaurians gradually disappear from history. 

Is'chia (the eaieient JSnaria e.ndFithecusa)^ an 
island on the north side of the entrance to the Bay 
of Naples, 6 miles from the mainland. Area, 20 
sq. m. ; population, 26,000. Ischia is a favourite 
place of summer resort, being noted for the excel- 
lence of its warm mineral waters, the great richness 
of its soil, the exquisite flavour of its fruits and 
wines, and the enchanting character of its scenery. 
Its highest point is the volcanic Monte Epomeo, 
2608 feet, the last outbreak of which occurred in 
1302. In 1881 Casamicciola was nearly destroyed 
by two earthquake shocks. A still more dreadful 
catastrophe befell it on 28th September 1883, when 
the town was utterly overwhelmed, only four or 
five buildings being left standing, and about two 
thousand persons lost their lives. The inhabitants 
-grow fruits, wine, and olive-oil, and carry on fishing. 
Chief towns; Ischia (8000), a bishop^ seat, and 
Casamicciola (3000). See Johnston -Lavis, The 
Earthquakes of Ischia (Naples, 1886). 

Isdiium. See Pelvis. 

Ischl, a town of Upper Austria, sun-ounded on 
^1 sides by gardens, is finely situated, 1536 feet 
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above sea-level, on the livei* Traun, amid magnifi- 
cent Alpine scenery, 33 miles E. by S. of Salzburg. 
It is the chief town of the district called the Salz- 
kammergut (q.v.). The situation of Ischl, and the 
saline baths, established in 1822, attract thousands 
of visitors annually. The late Austrian imperial 
family had a villa there. Salt is manufactured in 
works opened in 1571. Pop. 10,000. 

Iseghei]l 9 a town of Belgium, 10 miles by rail 
N. by vV. of Courtrai, has linen and lace manufac- 
tures, and a pop. of 14,000. 

Iseo^ LA-KE {Lacits Sebinus)^ a lake of Northern 
Italy, between the provinces of Bergamo and 
Brescia. Length, 12J miles; maximum breadth, 
3| miles ; area, 24 sq. ni. It has two small islands, 
^nd is fed by the Oglio, a tributary of the Po. 

Is^re^ a department in the south-east of France, 
.round which on the north and west flows the river 
Rhone. It was formed out of the ancient province 
of Dauphin^. Area, 3200 sq. m. ; pop. (1872) 
575,784; (1886) 581,680; (1921) 525,522. The 
■surface is level in the noi*th-west, but becomes 
mountainous and picturesque in the east and south- 
east. Mont du Midi, on the south-eastern border, 
rises to 13,088 feet. The chief liver, besides the 
Rhone, is its left-hand tributary, the Is^re, which, 
rising in the Alps at an altitude of 7540 feet, flows 
south-westwards to join the Rhone above Valence, 
after a total course of 180 rpiles (102 navigable). 
The products include wheat, wine, stone fruits, 
medicinal plants, and hemp. Cheese is made ; and 
silkworms are reared. The department is rich in 
mineral products ; iron and coal are worked, as also 
marble, slates, lead, and gypsum. The industrial 
•activity is considerable, particularly in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel goods, gloves, silk stuffs, 
•cloth, linen, paper, straw-hats, liq^ueur ( Cliartreuse ), 
•&C. The department contains four arrondissements 
— Grenoble, La Tour -du- Pin, St Mai’cellin, and 
Vienne ; capital, Grenoble. 

ls^iollll 9 a manufacturing town of Prussia, in 
'Westphalia, on a tiibutary of the Ruhr, 14 miles SE. 
»of Dortmund. The industry is chiefly in hardware, 
‘especially brass and bronze articles. The calamine 
mines are celebrated. In the neighbourhood is 
the Dechen stalactite cave, 292 yards long, dis- 
-covered in 1868. Pop. ( 1875) 16,868 ; ( 1919) 29,263. 

Isernia (anc. JEsemia), a town of Italy, in the 
Apennines, 62 miles N. of Naples. It is surrounded 
by walls, bunt on the cyclopean Samnite remains. 
Among other antiquities is a subterranean aque- 
duct. The town, much injured in 1805 by an 
earthquake, is the seat of a^bishop. Pop. 10,000. 

Isfa]ld<U 9 improperly Ispahan, a famous city 
of Persia, capital of the province of Isfahan, and 
formerly capital of the entire couiitiy, is situated 
on the Zendeh River, in an extensive and fertile 
rolain, 226 miles S. of Tehran. The place, thou|fh 
fallen from former glories, retains much of its 
*one-time splendour. Here is the famous Meidan-i- 
•Shali (Royal Square), with a building of special 
•beauty on each side-^n the north the Nakkara 
Klianeh (Drum Tower), on the south the Musjid-i- 
iShah (Royal Mosque of Isfahan), on the east the 
mosque of Sheikh Lutfullah (the mosque of the 
chief priest of Isfahan ). on the west the Ali Kapi 
^Gate of Sanctuary), behind which lies the Chehal 
Sittun (the Hall of the Forty Pillars), once the 
©pen throne-i-oom of the palace. The river, here 
600 feet wide, is crossed by five noble bridges, one 
of these, the Ali Verdi Khan, being among the 
world’s finest structures of the kind ; by it Is&hfin 
is linked to the deca^red Armenian suburb of Julfa. 
Isfahan is the religious centre of Persia and of 
the Shiite world. Commercially it continnes an 
important city, and is the seat also of extensive 
manufactures, including all sorts of woven fabrics, 


from rich gold brocades and figured velvets to 
common calicoes. Trinkets and ornamental goods 
in great variety, with firearms, sword-blades, glass, 
and earthenware, are also manufactured. Pop. 
estimated at 80,000. 

Isfahfi.n was a trading town of importance, and 
the capital of Iraq, under the khalifs of Bagdad. It 
was taken by Timflr in 1387, when 70,000 of the 
iuliabitants are said to have been massacred. 
During the 17th century, under Shah -Abbas the 
Great, it became the capital of Persia,* and reached 
the climax of its prosperity. Its walls were then 
24 miles in circuit, and it is said to have had 
between 600,000 and 1,000,000 inhabitants. It was 
then the emporium of the Asiatic world ; the mer- 
chandise of all nations enriched its bazaars, and 
ambassadors from Europe and the East crowded 
its court. In 1722 it was devastated by the 
Afghans, and some time afterwards the seat of 
government was transferred to Tehran (q.v.). 
During the Great War it was entered (March 
1916) by the Russians. 

IshlliaeL the son of Abraham, by Hagar, the 
Egyptian handmaid of his wife Sarah. In the story 
of his life given in Genesis he was diiven at fifteen 
from his father’s house along with his mother, and 
gi*ew up to manhood in the southern wilderness 
a famous archer. He became the progenitor of a 
great nation, and the character of the Arabs was 
supposed to have been foretold in Gen. xvi. 12. 
Mohammed asserted his descent from Ishmael, and 
the Mohammedan doctors declare that Ishmael, and 
not Isaac, was offered up in saciifice — transferring 
the scene of this act from Moriah in Palestine to 
Mount Arafat near Mecca. 

IshinaiL See IsmaIlIs, Shiites. 

Isll"peiill]lg 9 a city of Michigan, 16 miles W. of 
Marquette, on Lake Superior, and 392 miles N, of 
Chicago by rail. Large quantities of iron ore (a 
red hseniatite) are quarried close by, and the town 
possesses foundries, blast-furnaces, &c. Many of 
the miners are Scandinavians. Pop. 10,500. 
Islltar* See Astarte. 

Isidore of Seville (Isidobus Hispalensis), 
encyclopaedist and historian, was one of the most 
distinguished ecclesiastics at the beginning of the 
7th century. He was born most probably about 
660, either at Seville or at Carthagena, where his 
father, Severianus, was prefect, and be became 
Archbishop of Seville about the year 690. The 
episcopate of Isidore is rendered notable by the 
two half-ecclesiastical, half-civil councils at Seville 
in 618 or 619 and at Toledo in 633, which were 
held under his presidency, and the canons of which 
may almost be said to have formed the basis of the 
constitutional law of the Spanish kingdoms, both 
for church and for state, down to the great con- 
stitutional changes of the 15th century. He also 
collected with the same object all the decrees of 
councils and other church laws anterior to his time. 
Outside these activities Isidore was a voluminous 
and learned writer in a Latin ornate rather than 
pure. His writings include EtyTnologies or Origins, 
one of the capital works of the Middle Ages, treat- 
ing of the whole circle of the sciences,^ and show- 
ing wide reading in the Greek and Latin classics; 
Libri IXffermtiarurn sive de^gprietate sermo7ium ; 
Procemia m Libros Vet et Nov, Test ; Qucestiofies 
tarn de Nov, qnam de Vet Test, ; He Fide Catholics 
contra Judeeos ; Senvtentiarwm Libri Hi. ; DeEcclesi- 
ccstids offidis ; Synon/yma de lamentatione animos 
peccatrids; EegulaMonodwrvm ; DeNaturaPemm 
liber; Chronicon ; Ristoria de regibus Gothorum, 
Wamdalormn,efSu£mrum; andReViris illustribus^ 
liber. He died in 636. His personal chai-acter 
stands high for its simplicity and goodness. At the 
eighth Council of Toledo in 653 the epithetJE’^e^r^r^r 
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was applisd to him, and later Pope Benedict XIV* 
permitted the office of St Isidore to be recited in 
the*univeisal church with the antiphon ‘O doctor 
optime,’ and the gospel ‘Vos estis sal ten-ge.’ 

See work by Brehaut (Hew York, 1912). An edition 
by Anspach is expected. The standard edition of Isidore 
is that of Arevalo (7 vols. 4to, Eomse, 1797-1803), re- 
printed by the Abbe Migne in his Patrologia Latinos 
(lxxxi.-lxxxiv.), together with the Colleotio Canonum 
ascribed to Isidore. Yols. Ixxxv.-lxxxvi. of the latter 
also contain the Idturgia MozaraUca secwndum Regula'm, 
Beati Isidori, 

Isidorian Decretals. See Caiton Law. 

Isinglass (supposed to be derived from the 
German Eaitsenhlase, ‘bladder of the sturgeon’), 
Ichthyocolla (ichthyst ‘a fish;’ holla, ‘glue’) 
of the classical and scientific writers, was formerly- 
obtained only from the common sturgeon,^ and 
consisted of the dried air-bladder of the animal. 
The necessities of modern commerce have, how- 
ever, led to the discovery that the same part 
in many other fishes forms good isinglass; and 
instead of Russia, as foimerly, being almost the 
only producing country, large quantities are now 
got from Venezuela, Brazil, the West and East 
Indies, India, Malacca, and Cochin-China. Its 
principal use is in the fining of beer, -wine, and 
other liquids. It is also used in making confec- 
tionery, invalids’ food, Indian ink, and sticking- 
plaster. Isinglass is not Gelatine (q.v.), but a good 

f elatine-yielding tissue, its value being enhanced 
y the ease with which it is abstracted. Unopened 
bladders are sold as ‘pipe* or ‘tongue,’ oy if in 
small pieces ‘ cake * or ‘ purse,’ small, thick pieces 
as ‘lump.* Opened bladders go by the name of 
‘ leaf ’ or ‘ honeycomb’ ; folded isinglass from Russia 
is called ‘book.’ 

IsiSy the name applied by Leland, Camden, &c., 
and in the foi-m Ysa by Higden ( 14th century ), to 
the upper part of the river Thames (q.v.). For a 
long discussion of the origin of the name— a classi- 
cised form perhaps of the Celtic msge, ‘water ’—see 
Notes and Queries for 1882-84. 

Isis» an Egyptian goddess. The deities of ancient 
Egypt might be male or female, but in neither 
case could the Egyptian worshipper conceive a deity 
as existing in isolation : to every deity of either 
sex there must be^ a counterpai-t of the other sex. 
It was to this notion that the goddess Isis owed 
her origin ; she was the counterpart of Osiris ( q.v.), 
and this fact is expressed in the statement that 
she was at once wife and sister of Osiris. But in 
all such cases the counteiyart remained a much 
less important personage than the original deity, 
whether male or female. The mythological func- 
tions of Isis accordingly will he found to be subordi- 
nated, at any rate in their oldest forms, to the 
myth of Osiris. In the next place, as the child is 
the reproduction of its parents, for the father lives 
again m his children, the son was to the Egyptian 
in a way identical with the father, and when, as in 
the case of the gods, the mother was but the 
counterpart of the father, the identity of the child 
with the parents was yet more complete. In other 
words, as a child is impossible without parents,' so 
it is impossible for a father to exist without a child 
of which he is the father. Hence we find that the 
ddti^ of ancient Egypt are grouped in ^ads or 
trinities. Father, mother, and child cannot be con- 
ceived except in relation to each other (the terms 
are correlative) ; yet, though identical and insepar* 
able, they are nevertheless distinct. The deity who 
completed Hie triad in the case of Osiris and Isis 
was their son Horns. In order to understand the 
position occupied by this tiiad in the circle of 
anme:^ Egyptian deities it is necessary to premise 
that Egypt was no^ exception to the laws which 


govern the growth of all political communities. All 
states which are larger than mere city states have 
become larger by the amalgamation or synoihismos 
of smaller unities. The smaller states out of which 
Egypt as a political whole was formed still con- 
tinued after the political unification of the country 
by Menes to exist as administrative districts, even 
when Egypt became part of the Roman empire, just 
as the boundaries of a modern English county in 
many cases represent the frontiers of ancient states. 
In Egypt these divisions are generally known under 
their Greek name as ‘ nomes.’ Each nome, while 
yet an independent state, possessed its own local 
deities. When, however, they were brought under 
one government a pantheon was necessarily formed,, 
and the order of precedence amongst the various, 
local deities arranged. Practically, however, each 
nome continued to regard its own deity or trinity 
as really the supreme god, unless it could succeed 
in identifying its own deity with some other mem- 
ber of the national hierarchy. This explains on 
the one hand the statement of Herodotus (ii. 42), 
that no gods were worshipped universally in Egypt 
except Osiris and Isis, and on the other hand it 
enables us to understand how it comes about that 
Isis was worshipped as Mut at Thebes, as Sekhet 
at Bubastis, and as Hathor or Athor at Dendera, 
as Sothis, the dog-star, and as the planet Venus, 
It also explains why Osiris, originally the local 
deity of Abydos, camef to be universally worshipped 
throughout Egypt. Osiris undoubtedly owed liis. 
elevation in the Egyptian pantheon to the fact that 
he was identified witn Ra, the sun or sun -god. In. 
chapter 17 of the Booh of the Dead this identifica- 
tion is expressed in the explicit terms, ‘ Ra, the 
soul of Osiris, and Osiris, the soul of Ra.’ 

We may now proceed to the mythological 
functions of Isis. As being the counterpart, the 
sister of Osiris, she was the child of tne same 
parents as her brother and husband— of Seb (oiv 
as some transliterate it, Qeb), the earth, and Nut, 
the sky. The beneficent course of the sun across 
the sky is terminated by Ms murder at the hands of 
his brother Set. But though the sun dies to-night,, 
to-morrow there lives another sun, who is difierent 
and yet the same, as the child is different from and 
yet the same as his father. This is Horus, who 
avenges the death of his father Osiris. Within the 
limits of this myth place was found for Isis as the 
faithful wife of Osiris, who recovered the body of 
her murdered husband, after it had been flung into 
the Nile by Set. Having concealed the body, Isis 
fled to her son Horus, and during her absence Set 
found the body and cut it into fourteen pieces, 
wHch be scattered. These Isis collected and buried 
m a stately tomb. The question at once presents 
itself, what was the original meaning of the mytho- 
lo^cal functions ascribed to Isis in the myth of 
Osiris? And we may conjecture that the answer 
is to be sought in' the original local character of 
Egyptian deities, in the process of identification, or 
‘ syncretism,’ and in the ritual which grew out of 
it. Horus was originally the local god of Edfu ; he 
may have been a solar deity, at anyrate he came 
to be regarded as the same, yet not the same, as the 
local solar deity of Abydos, Osiris’. He was inter- 
preted as the son of Osiris. But Horus was in con- 
flict with Set ; obviously, therefore, it must have 
been as the avenger of Ms father, Osiris, that Homs 
engaged in conflict with Set, though before Horus 
was brought into connection with Osiris no such 
story existed. Again, Horus, before he was identi- 
fied as the son of Osim, had a mother of his own> 
Hathor, the local deity of Dendera. By what 
process Horns, the god of Edfu, had come td be 
regarded as connected with the goddess of Dendera 
we do not know. But the connection was expressed 
in ritual bv a religious procession from Dendera 
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to Eclfii. Accordingly, wlien Horns became tlie^ son 
of Osiris, and Athor in consequence was identified 
with Isis, the procession in which the image of 
Athor — i.e. Isis— visited Horns at Edfu required a 
mythological explanation. It was provided by the 
invention of the myth of Isis* flight to Horns after 
the death of Osiris. The dismemberment of Osiris 
and the collection of the members by Isis is 
apparently an invention to account for the phallic 
ceremonies, which survive to the present day in 
Egypt. From this analysis of the myth of Isis and 
Osiris, it becomes apparent that the deities of 
ancient Egypt were not originally conceived in 
triads ; but that, on the contrary, the trinity of the 
god was a later doctrine designed to explain the 
syncretism which resulted from the amalgamation 
•of the various nonies and their deities. There is 
yet another mythological function ascribed to Isis 
which requires mention and explanation : she rocks 
the cradle of the infant Nile. To the Egyptian the 
conflict between the sun and the powers of darkness, 
in the heaven above, may have had its parallel on 
the earth beneath in the perennial conflict between 
the beneficent Nile with the sands of the desert. 
At anyrate, Osiris had the Nile as well as the sun 
for his emblem ; and by a not unnatural confusion 
between Osiris and Horus, for Hoinis is Osiris in his 
youth, Isis was regarded as tending the infant Nile. 
Finally, we may dismiss Isis in Egypt by adding 
that she as Neith was regarded as the patron god- 
dess of women, and presided over child-birth. 

But we have yet to trace the fortunes of Isis in 
Greece and in Home. As early as Herodotus 
•(ii, 156) she was taken to be the same as the Greek 
Demeter — ^for no other reason apparently than that 
Demeter, like Isis, suffered a great loss. Only, it 
was her daughter, not her husband, that Demeter 
lost. This was, however, a trifle to stand in the 
way of a Greek resolved to identify his mytholo^ 
with that of the oldest, the wisest, and most reli- 
gious of mankind. After the time of Herodotus — 
probably, indeed, not until post-classical Greek 
times — on the ground that the wife of the sun must 
be the moon, Isis became a moon-godde§s, and was 
identified by the Greeks with their moon-goddess 
lo. Again, as Athor, Isis was imagined to be the 
same as the Semitic Astarte and the Greek Aphro- 
dite. When the attributes and powers of »U these 

S )dde!b3es were ascribed by the (post-classical) 
reeks to Isis it is easy to understand that in the 
Orphic mysteries Isis was the chief and most 
mysterious of all goddesses. Nor have we any 
difficulty in recognising that the Pans and Satyrs 
and the nursing of Astarte’s children, &c. which 
appear in Greek accounts of Isis are borrowed from 
myths that really belong to Demeter, and are not 
Egyptian at all. Our two chief Greek authorities, 
Dioc torus Siculus and Plutarch {De Isid, et Osir,), 
draw mainly upon one Hecaticus, of the time of 
^exander; and we may say generally that it is 
impossible to trace Isis as a figure in Greek myth- | 
ology farther back than the age of Alexander. 

It is in the Roman empire that Isis becomes a 
mythological figure of importance outside Egypt. 
The process of syncretism was carried further in 
her case than in that of any other deity. Every 
function ever attributed to any deity whatever was 
transferred to her, and the result is best stated in 
the words of the mysterious goddess herself to the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius (Met xi. 241) : ‘ I am the 
^iversal mother nature, mistress of all elements, 
first-born of the ages, supreme of goddesses, gueen 
of names, ruler of the gods, sole manifestation of 
all gods and goddesses, whose glance makes awful 
silence in the shining heights of heaven, in the 
depths of the sea, and of the world beneath, whose 
unchanging being is worshipped under many forms, 
with many rites, and under various names, as 


mother of the gods, as the Cecropian Minerva, 
Paphian Venus, Dictynnian Diana, Stygian Proser- 
pina, the ancient goddess Ceres, as Juno, Bellona, 
Hecate, Rhamnusia — but my true name is Queen 
Isis.* To this we may add the inscription men- 
tioned by Proclus : * I am that which is, has been, 
and shall be. My veil no one has lifted. The fruit 
I bore was the Sun. ’ 

See Maspero, Histoire Ancienne; Le Page Renoiif*s 
Hibbert Lectures (1879) ; Jfferodotus; Chantepie 

de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der ReUgion$ge$chichte{i, 1887) ; 
Brugsch, Religion und Mythologie der alien ^gypter 
(1884) ; LeMbiue, X/^tud^ de la Religion J^yptienne 
(1886) ; A. Wiedemann, The Religion of the Ancient 
Bgyptians (1897) ; Budge, (S^ods of the Egyptians (1904) ; 
Frazer, The Golden Bough ; also Sun-cult. 

Iskanderoon. See Scandbroon. 

Isla, Jos]E Francisco de, was bom in 1703 at 
Vidanes, in north-western Spain. Early in life he 
■ joined the Jesuits, for some years was lecturer in 
philosophy and theology at Segovia, Santiago, and 
Pamplona, and became famous as a preacher, but 
still more as a humorist and satirist by his writings, 
especially his novel of Friar Gerund. Except 
Cervantes and Quevedo no man had a larger shave 
of that peculiar grave humour which is one of the 
special products of Spain, and with him it seems 
to have been almost in-epressible. Even in Youth 
Triumphant^ an account of a masque performed by 
the students of his own order at Salamanca in 
1727, in honour of the canonisation of two young 
Jesuits, he could not altogether control his pro- 
pensity to ridicule. The Letters of Juan de la 
Encina, written in 1732, on a pamphlet by a quack 
doctor at Segovia who had ^ven him offence, are 
a good example of his style, but a more character- 
istic one is the Dia Grande de Navarra, a descrip- 
tion of the ceremonial at Pamplona on the accession 
of Ferdinand VI. in 1746, which he wrote at the 
request of the local authorities- It is, in fact, an 
adroit caricature of the grandiloquence, pomposity, 
and inflated phrase usual on such occasions, but 
his artful flattery of provincial vanity and official 
self-importance blinded the eyes of the good Pam- 
plonese, and they passed a vote of thanks to him, 
which he appealed to with an admirable assump- 
tion of injured innocence when the wits of Madrid 
charged him with the joke. He had a hearty con- 
tempt for shams and pretences of all sorts. Friar 
Gerund was aimed at the charlatanism of the 
popular preachers of the day, especially the preach- 
ing friars. The decline of culture produced un- 
critical audiences, and these again swarms of 
preachers who tried to get credit with the crowd 
for originality by tricks, mannerisms, and clap- 
trap. Isla’s model, as he owned in his preface, 
was Bon Quixote; what Cervantes had done with 
the sham chivalry and sentiment of the romances, 
he strove to do with the vulgar buffooneries of the 
pulpit, and he was almost equally successful. The 
first volume came out at Madrid in 1758, and in 
three days the whole edition of 1500 was sold off. 
From the king down everybody was delighted with 
it— everybody, that is, except the friars, for * Fray 
Gerundio * at once became a nickname, and their 
congregations, they found, laughed at instead of 
■with them. But the friars were a power, and at 
their instance the Inquisition stopped the publica- 
tion of the book. A clandestine edition of vol. ii., 
■with the imprint of Campazas, as well as a reprint 
of vol. i., came out in 1770, and *>nother in 1787, 
but none with a license until 1813. Isla was struck 
down with paralysis in 1767 as he was obeying the 
edict expelling the Jesuits, but he insisted^ on shar- 
ing the lot of his comrades, and betook himself ■to 
B^ogna, where he lived, cheerful and ■uncomplain- 
ing, in poverty and ill-health, until 2d Nov, 1781. 
A little before his death he ■wrote his translation of 
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Gil Bias. A friend bad urged him to assert their 
country’s claim to a book that, as the French them- 
selves acknowledged, had been stolen from Spain, 
but he objected that he was not David enough to 
attack such a Goliath as Le Sage, and that be 
bad never read Gil Bias. But afterwards, having 
nothing to do, he took it up and translated it, and 
further amused himself with a preface in which he 
humoured his friend’s patriotic idea in his own 
grave way, by a circumstantial story in the style 
of Q&rundio and the Bia Grande, of how Le Sage 
(who never was in Spain), being in the suite of the 
French ambassador at Madrid, met a certain Anda- 
lusian advocate who gave him the MS. of the novel. 
On his title-page he put, ‘Stolen from Spain, and 
restored to its country and native language by a 
jealous Spaniard who wUl not allow his nation to 
be made game of;’ words which sufficiently indi- 
cate his fiift ; but his gravity imposed upon the 
Comte de Neufchdteau of the French Academy,' 
and provoked a serious refutation in 1818, to which 
Llorente replied in 1820; and the controversy, 
having that element ^ of paradox which gives 
vitality to argument, still maintains a fitful exist- 
ence. See Le Sage. 

The best edition of Isla’s works is that in vol. xv. 
of the Biblioteca de Autores Bspanoles, giving Fra^/ 
Gerundio, the Cartas de Juan de la Brnma, the Bia 
Grande de Navarra, and a full collection of his delightful 
letters, hut omitting his sermons and translations. The 
j^lish translation of Friar Gerund (1772), by Dr 
Warner (some say Dr Nugent), is somewhat abridged 
and a little vulgar in its attempts at the dialect of the 
Campos rustics, but on the whole pretty faithful 

Isla de Pinos. See Pinos, Isla be. 

Isldniy or EslAm (Arab.), the proper name of 
the Mohammedan religion ; designating complete 
and entire submission of body and soul to God, his 
will and his service, as well as to all those articles 
of faith, commands, and ordinances revealed to and 
ordained by Mohammed. Generically the term 
si^ifies the whole Mohammedan world. See 
Mohammedanism. 

Islamabad. See Chittagong. 

Island (O.E. i gland; the « crept in through 
confusion with isle ), land surrounded by water. The 
larger masses of land surrounded by water, or parts 
of them, are Continents (q.v.), and the term island 
is usually restricted to the smaller. Since Australia 
has an area of over 3,000,000 sq. m., and (omitting 
the Arctic island or icebound archipelago of 
Greenland), New Guinea, the next island in size, 
has only 312,000 sq. ni., the distinction drawn 
between continents and islands in the restricted 
sense is more than verbal. There are few large 
islands. Borneo, indeed, is little inferior in size 
to New Guinea; hut Madagascar and Sumatra 
are the only others with an area greater than 100,000 
sq. m. Great Britain and Honshu (the main island 
of Japan) rank next, the former being fifth in order 
of size if New Guinea is taken as first. The fol- 
lowing table shows the relative mainland area of 
the largest islands, excluding various Arctic islands 
or icebound archipelagoes, as Baffin Land, Victoria 
Island, &G. 


Area in 

New Guinea 312* So 

284,000 

Madagaacar 221,000 

165,000 

GwtBiataliu., 88,700 

86,500 

72,000 

New Sfealand C3. IalandX.58,100 

Java.,,. ..48,400 

New Zealand ^. Il8!»n^44,100 

NewfoundUffid 42 700 

Oaha. ^.42,000 

:.IO,800 

Iceland ,..39,800 


Islands. 

Mindanao 

Ireland 

Hokkaido 

Hayti 

Tasmania. 

Ceylon 

Sakhalin 

Tierra del Fuego 

Vancouver 

Formosa. 

Eynshn 

Hainan 

Sicily 

Sardinia. 


Area in 


sq. in. 
.37,000 
.82,600 
.30,000 
.28,800 
.26,200 
.25,500 
.24,600 


.18,500 

.16,400 

.14,000 

.18,900 

.18,000 

..9,900 

..9,200 


Two classes of islands may he distinguished 

continental and oceanic. Continental Islands are 
closely allied by the structure of their rocks to the 
nearest continental land, from which they are rarely 
far distant, although sometimes — as Madagascar- 
separated by; depths exceeding 1000 fathoms. A.s. 
a rule, continental islands lie to the south and 
east of the continent with which they are as- 
sociated. The only exceptions are islands on 
the continental shelf— i.e. separated by depths less, 
than 100 fathoms, which have been cut off from 
the mainland in geologically recent times. VTth 
the exception of Madagascar and New Zealand, 
the separation of which is unusually complete, 
the plants and animals of continental islands are- 
similar to those on the adjacent continent, and 
from the slight differences detected the period 
at which separation took place has sometimes 
been calculated. Groups of continental islands 
enclosing seas stretch fiom the south-east penin- 
sula of each of the northern continents towaids 
the nearest southern continent. The Greek 
Archipelago points from the Balkan Peninsula 
towards Africa, the West Indies run from Florida 
and Yucatan to South America, and the Eastern 
Archipelago extends from the Malay Peninsula, 
to Australia. These archipelagoes represent 
mountainous tracts of continent which have sub- 
sided, or else iiTegular portions of the submarine- 
plateaus which are undergoing elevation. 

Oceanic Islands rise abruptly from great depths 
and show no geological continuity with the con- 
tinents. They appear above the surface either as. 
(a) Volcanic Islands, usually rugged peaks or vast 
accumulations of lava nearly as precipitous below 
the surface as above, or as (6) Coral Islands (see 
COKAL). Numerous submarine mountains have 
been discovered in different parts of the ocean, 
which only require moderate elevation or the de- 
position or sediment or coral growth to appear on 
the surface as islands. The fauna and flora of 
oceanic islands differ widely from those of the 
continents, and present many features of unique 
interest, which have been worked out in detail 
by, among others, Wallace in his Island Life. 
See Geographical Distribution. 

Continental islands have in historical times 
formed* the cradles of great commercial nations, 
the insular position giving security, and the water 
border acting at once as a barrier to the less adven- 
turous continental people and as a highway to the 
bolder islanders, whose closer contact with the 
sea makes them nations of sailors. — For Floating. 
Islands, see that head ; and for fabulous islands, 
see Antilles, Atlantis, Avalon, Brendan, 
Elysium, Hesperides, &c. 

Islaildsllire 9 a part of Northumberland in 
England, embracing the Fame Islands, together 
wim three parishes adjoining Berwick-on-Tweed 
(q.v.) and portions of two others. Till 1844 it 
formed a detached part of Durham county. 

Islay^ an island of Argyllshire, 13 miles W. of 
Kintyre, and \ mile SW. of Jura, from which it is 
separated by the Sound of Islay. Deeply indented 
on the south by Loch Indal (12 by 8 miles) Islay 
hjp a maximum length and breadth of 25J and 19 
miles, and an area of 246 sq. m. It contains 
several small fresh -water lakes, and attains a, 
height of 1444 feet. The soil is rich, and gieat 
improvements have been effected in the way of 
road-making, draining, reclamation, &c. Dairy- 
farming, stock-raising, and whisky-distfflation are 
leading industries ; whilst slate, marble, iron, lead, 
and silver have been worked. In the course of the 
19th century the old proprietors and the native 
tenantry were largely superseded. Islay has regu- 
lar steamboat communication with Glasgow, and 
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a telegraph was established in 1871. It was the 
ancient seat of the Lords of the Isles. Pop. 
(1831) 14,982; (1921) 5743. 

Isle of France* See Mauritius. 

Isle of Man, Wight, &c. See Man, Wight, 
&c. 

Isle of Wight Disease. See Bee ( Diseases ). 

Isles, Lord of the. See Lord of the Isles. 

Isleworth, a Middlesex parish, on the left 
bank of the Thames, 12 miles WSW. of London. 
At Sion House, a seat of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, the crown was offered to Lady Jane Grey. 

Islington, once a suburb, now a metropolitan 
borough, of London, situated 2i miles N. of St 
Paul’s. Pop. ( 1861 ) 155,341 ; ( 1871 ) 213,778 ; ( 1921 ) 
330,028. It is remarkable for its many religious, 
educational, and benevolent institutions. Here 
also are Pentonville and Holloway prisons. The 
Agricultural Hall (1861), used for great national 
cattle and horse shows, &c., can hold 50,000 
people. Islington, a parliamentary borough since 
1885, returns four members. 

Islip, A township (pop. 21,000) of New York, 
lying along the central portion of the south side 
of Long Island ; it comprises several villages which 
are summer resorts, and are noted also for their 
clam and oyster fisheries. 

Ismail, a town and river-port in the Ru- 
manian distiict of Bessarabia, on the north 
bank of the Kilia branch of the Danube, 48 miles 
from its mouth. Formerly a Turkish fortress, it 
was taken and destroyed by Suwaroff in December 
1790 ; came into possession of Russia in 1812 ; was 
assigned to Moldavia by the treaty of Paris, 1856, 
its fortifications being razed ; and was transferred 
to Russia again by the Berlin Confess of 1878, 
and became Rumanian in 1918. It has an active 
trade in corn, cattle, fish, wool, tallow, and hides. 
Pop. with the adjoining Tuchkov, 32,000. 

Ismatl. See IsMAfLis, ShIites. 

Ismalia, a town on Lake Timsah, through 
which the Suez Canal passes. It stands on the 
railway from Cairo to Suez and on the Sweet 
Water Canal. During the construction of the 
canal it was the headquarters of the work, having 
been founded in 1863. Pop. 11,000. 

Ismaills, a Mohammedan sect. Like the rest of 
the Shiah, or party of AH, they held that the dignity 
of Imto, or head of the true faith, was inherent 
in the house of the Prophet and the line of Ali, the 
Prophet’s cousin, son-in-law, and chosen lieutenant. 
They arose in Syria and Persia, taking their name 
from one Ishmail or Ismail, whom they regarded 
as the seventh and last of the Imtos, and who 
lived about 770 a.d. But the sect acquired its 
importance a century later from Abdallah al 
Kaddah, a Pemian of Susiana, and son of Maimim. 
He was an oculist, a scholar, and an able juggler. 
The Ismaills had then no visible Imd>m ; indeed the 
Shiah lost its twelfth and last Imd.m in the mys- 
terious disappearance of Mohammed in 879 A.D. 
The idea of a ‘ Hidden Im^m,’ destined to appear 
for the reformation of religion and of the world, 
thus became necessary for its existence. To under- 
use the whole empire, to prepare a great revolu-’ 
tion and overthrow Islam was Abdallah’s desire. 
His instrument was the faith in a ‘ Hidden Imfi-m,’ 
or ‘Mahdi,’ ‘Guided or Inspired One,’ styled by 
Abdallah i^e seventh prophet, Mohammed having 
been the sixth. His many widely-spread dais or 
missionaries taught their converts that this coming 
deHverer had opened up the true and mystic mean- 
ing of the Koran. Tne teaching of all previous 
prophets was abrogated by him. Converts passing 
through their nine stages of instruction learned to 
deny all positive religion. Prayers, tithes, pil- 


grimages, legal purity, and other religious obser- 
vances were shown to have meaning and use for 
only the blinded crowd. A Demiurgus was 
declared to be the world’s maker. The resur- 
rection, the end of the world, final judgment, and 
rewards^ and punishments were mere allegories. 
The universe was eternal. Finally, belief was 
made absolutely free. Mohammei, the Chief, 
Hidden Imto, Mahdi, or Seventh Prophet, son of 
Ismail, was, ^ter all, not to appear but in his 
doctrine taught by his disciples and apostles ; and 
the duty of all believers was to biing the world’s 
sovereignty into the hands of these. Abdallah’s 
son, Ahmed, succeeded him as Grand Master of the 
Ismailian Society. In his time a Babylonian 
peasant, Hamdan Karmat, joined it, became a 
missionary, a leader, and at length about 891 pro- 
claimed a communistic system. For two centuries 
the Karmathians were the scourge of Islam and 
the East. An Ismailian missionary among the 
Berbers of Constantine called the people to arms 
in Ali’s name. Obeidallah, a descendant of Ab- 
dallah al Kaddah, and Grand Master of the 
Ismailian Society, was put at the head of the 
revolution, before which the Aghlabite (809) and 
the Edrisite powers (juickly fell ; and, calling him- 
self a scion of All, by Fatima the Prophet’s 
daughter, was declared Khalif and Mahdi. The rise 
of Ms dynasty, which is called the Fatimite, is 
the most remarkable example in history of the 
power of religious enthusiasm led by conscious 
imposture. Egypt (970) and Syria were added 
to its empire. The Karmathians recognised it 
and paid it tribute. Miserably decayed, it was 
supplanted in Egypt by Saladin in 1171. See also 
Mahdi, ShIites. 

Isniid* See Nicomedia. 

Isoliars* See Meteorology. 

Isochronism (Cr. isost ‘equal;* chronoSy 
‘time’). A pendulum is isochronous when its 
vibrations are performed in equal times, whether 
these vibrations be large or small ; but it can only 
possess this property by being constrained to move 
in a cycloidal arc. See Cycloid. 

Isocrates? the Athenian, who was bom 436 
B.C. and died 338 B.O., represents the perfection of 
‘epideictic’ oratory— i.e. oratory in which form and 
Htera^ finish count for everythmg, and niatter for 
very little. Oratory, as a department of literature, 
was in Athens the outcome of that ^owth of 
litigiousness and development of the law-courts 
which characterised Athens from about the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian wars. The consequent 
necessity under which every Athenian was of being 
able to defend himself in a court of law first fostered 
the rise of a class of men — ^tbe Sophists— who pro- 
fessed to teach the art of argument, even to the 
extent of making the worse appear the better cause ; 
and next, as the literaiy taste of Athenian juries 
increased, fostered the rise of a class who professed 
to teach the art of literary form, and who taught 
by example rather than precept. Hence ‘ epideic- 
tic ’ oratory, show-speeches. Such teachers of 
rhetoric have existed in other countries, but at no 
place and in no age have they reached the artistic 
excellence of Isocrates. This is partly due to the 
fact that, owing to the peculiar circumstances just 
explained, teachers of rhetoric in Athens at this 
time could gain the ear of the public, whilst else- 
where and at other times the teacher’s audience has 
consisted of his pupils, and he has lacked the 
stimulus and the corrective of competent criticism. 
But though the hour had come, it mi^t have 
sounded in vain had not the man been mere. A 
brief summary of Isocrates’ life will show that 
nature had designed him for his work. If Ms 
speeches are deficient in practicality to an extent 
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that has irritated Niebuhr for instance, it is he- 
G 3 >us 6 Isocrates was liimself so utterly unpractical. 
The son of a prosperous flute-maker, Isocrates 
received an excellent education, and m. his youth 
heard the show-speeches made at Athens by the 
earliest epideietic orator, Gorgias. He also listened 
to the lectures of the philosopher Prodicus, and 
joined the circle of Socrates. But he only coquetted 
with philosophy, and though in the Jrhosdrus of 
Plato Socrates expresses the highest expectations 
of him, Isocrates abandoned philosophy. He then 
took to speech-writing as a profession, but he had 
none of the talents required in the composition of 
speeches having such a practical object as that of 
winning a case in a law-court. After tiying his 
hand at six such speeches (402-393 B.C.) he aban- 
doned logography. If he failed in writing practical 
speeches to be delivered by others, he was still less 
adapted by nature to deliver his own speeches 
himself and follow a political career ; his voice was 
too feeble, and he was much too nervous. Other 
people since Isocrates having failed in other 
pursuits have betaken themselves to schoolmaster- 
mg, but Isocrates deserves the credit of having 
been the first to discover this resource. About 390 
B.C. he set up as a teacher of oratoiy, though he 
did indeed profess, in the speech which served as 
his prospectus [Against the Sophists), to give a 
general practical education. In his prospectus he 
was caretul to distinguish himself from such shallow 
pretenders as the Sophists on the one hand, and on 
the other from such unpractical teachers as philo- 
sophers. This sample of his skill as an artist in 
words, though it drew from Plato {Euthydemus, 
304, t>) some contemptuous animadversions on the 
little knowledge of certain persons who cultivate 
the domain intermediate between philosophy and 
politics, succeeded in drawing to him pupils who 
subsequently became distinguished, statesmen such 
as Timotheus and Laodamas, historians such as 
Ephorus and Theopompus, orators such as Isaeus,, 
Ljcurgus, iEschines, and Hyperides. Pupils paid 
him 1000 drachmae, and were put by him through a 
course of three or four years’ duration. He himself 
composed model speeches for them, such as the 
Fanegyricm (about 380 B.C.) and the Platoeicus 
(373), and corrected the oratorical exercises com- 
posed by them. But he also wrote speeches in- 
tended to be practical : one of them, the Archi- 
damns (365 B.C.), may actually have been composed 
for and delivered by the Spartan king, Archidamus, 
but the majority, for instance the Symmachicus 
(357 or 355 B.O.), the Areopagitieus (about 364B.C.), 
the FaTiathenaicus (342-339), and the letters to 
Philip of Macedori, were not designed to be de- 
liver^ but to^ be circulated and read — ^they are 
in fact the earliest political pamphlets known. As 
a politician, or rather a would-be politician, Isocrates 
has only one idea, and that an utterly impractic- 
able one — ^to unite all Greeks together in a joint 
attack upon the common foe, Persia. The practical 
commentary on this ridiculous Pan-Hellenistic 
panacea was the destruction of Greek freedom on 
the field of Chseronea by the very Philip to whom 
Isocrates looked to make his nostrum effective. 
‘That dishonest victory,’ iu the words of Milton, 
‘IdlLed with report that old man eloquent.’ Iso- 
crates did indeed die shortly after the news of the 
battle at the age of ninety-eight, but it may 
be doubted whether it was the news that killed 
the schoolmaster. Unpractical Isocrates certainly 
was. Alexander conquered Asia iii less time than 
it took Isocrates to write a single speech (the 
Famgyri^Y But it was this very characteristic 
which made the oratory of Isocrates what it is. 
And Milton’s tribute to him may serve to remind 
us that, in the opinion of all competent judges, 
for melody, artistic merit, perfection or form 


and literary finish, Isocrates stands unrivalled. 
He lias of course the defects of his qualities! 
His work may be finished, but it is undenil 
ably laboured. He may have melody, but it 
is apt to become monotonous. He is always 
smooth, even where he ought to be stormy. Such 
perfection of form as he attained could only be 
produced by an artist who was 'willing to sacrifice 
eveiything else to it, and Isocrates by nature ^d 
readily incline to do so. A few obvious generalities 
and a few moral sentiments were ^1 that he 
required in the way of matter for a speech — ^indeed 
for many speeches. The result is that having read 
one of his speeches you have read all. The truths of 
morality are indeed eternal, but they will not bear 
eternal repetition. Had but one of his speeches 
survived, nis poverty of thought would never have 
been discovered, but fate with cruel kindness has 
preserved nearly everything he ever wrote. But if 
Isocrates is too beautiful to be absolutely perfect 
himself, we must not forget that to appreciate his 
services to Greek literature we must not consider 
him apart from the history of Greek oratory. He 
demonstrated once and for all, and at precisely 
the time when the demonstration was necessary, 
that prose as well as poetry may have an artistic 
beauty, may have rhythm, flow, and melody of 
its own. It was worth a lifetime’s labour to effect 
this ; and if it was only in Demosthenes that this 
ontward beanty came to be wedded with nobler 
and with manlier qualities, let us remember that 
it were as vain to expect the fruit without the 
blossom as to imagine that we could have had 
Demosthenes without Isocrates. 

The first edition was printed at Milan in 1493. The 
best edition of the text is that in the Teubner series. 
There are excellent English notes on the Demonicus and 
Fanegyricm by J. E, Sandys, German notes by Rauchen- 
stein on the latter and the Areopagitieus, Yol. i. of an 
English translation by Freese appeared in 1894. 

IsodynamiC} Isocliiiic, and Isogonic 
lin ftSj or lines of equal force, equal inclination, 
and equal declination, are three systems of lines, 
which being laid down on maps repi'esent the 
magnetism of the globe as exhibited at the earth’s 
surface in three classes of phenomena, the varymg 
intensity of the force, the varying dip or inclination 
of the needle, and its varying declination from the 
true meridian. See Magnetism ( Terbesteial ). 

Isoetes^ a genus of pteridophytes, mostly 
aquatic, forming an order (Isoetacese) generally 
classed as Lycopodinese. The stem grows in thick- 
ness by a cambium layer. The awl-shaped leaves 
sheathe the stem, and hear sporangia in 'a pit near 
the base— microsporangia in the outer, megaspor- 
angia in the inner, and generally none in the 
innermost. The spores are released by decay of 
the sporangium-wall. Development is similar to 
that of Selaginella. Quillwort and another species 
are British. 

Tsola Bella. See Borbohean Islands. 
Isola Grossa^ Isola Lunga, or Dugi, a long, 
narx-ow island, 27 miles by 1 to 2^, running parallel 
to the coast of Dalmatia, over against Zara. It 
belongs to Yugosla'ria, and has splendid natural 
harbours. Area, 54 sq. m. 

Isola niadre. See Borromean Islands. 

Isomerism (from the Greek word isomer ss, 
‘composed of equal parts’), the relation between 
chemical compounds which ai’e identical in their 
ultimate or percentage composition, hut present 
differences in their chemical properties. Isomeric 
compounds, or isomerides, are divisible into meta- 
menc compounds, or metamerides, and polymeric 
compounds, ox polymerides. 

In all metameric compounds the molecular 
weight is the same, while in all polymeidc com- 
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pounds the molecular iveights are simple multiples 
of the molecular weight of the lowest member 
of the group. As an illustration of nietamerides, 
piopionic acid, CsHs-CO-OH, acetate of methyl, 
CHg'CO-OCHg, and formic ether, H-CO-OCoHs, 
may be taken. Their rational formulse, which 
express their probable constitution, are perfectly 
distinct, yet they all have the same percentage 
composition, the same empirical formula, CoHgOo, 
and the same molecular weight (74). 

As an illustration of polymerides, the hydro- 
carbons homologous with olefiant gas may be 
taken. Olefiant gas is represented by the formula 
CaH., propylene by CgHg, butylene by C4H8, amylene 
by CgHn,. These substances have the same per- 
centage composition, but different molecular 
weights. * 

The carbohydrates, which are represented by 
the general formula CxHgnOn, present well-marked 
examples of isomerism. Thus, cellulose, CgHioOgj 
starch, CgHioOg, and gum, CgHioOg, are meta- 
meric; while grape-sugar, CgHiaOg, possesses the 
same percentage composition, but t\^dce as high 
a molecular weight, as lactic acid, CgHgOg, and the 
«ame percentage composition, but three times as 
high a molecular weight, as acetic acid, C2H4O2; 
hence the three last-named substances are poly- 
meric. 

The most recent researches have brought to light 
the existence of several special varieties of iso- 
merism. A tautomeric body is one in which the 
reaction to some reagents is as if certain hydrogen 
atoms were in one place in the molecule, .while to 
others it is as if the hydrogen occupied a different 
position ; and a tautomeric body may be 
when it can be prepared in recognisably different 
forms, differing from one another in the position of 
these wandering hydrogens. Alloisomeric bodies 
have a similar chemical structure, but the geo- 
metrical symmetry is different, as in the following 
case (in which the symbol X stands for the group 
'CO -OH): ® ^ 


Pumaric Acid. 


H 


:C;C 


.X 

•H 


Maleic Acid. 


H 


:C:C: 


H 


The question of geometrically symmetrical or 
asymmetrical arrangement of atoms in a molecule 
has become, in the hands of Wislicenus and others, 
one of considerable importance in reference to 
isomerism. Quite possibly the allotropic modifica- 
tions of some of the elements (see Alloteopy) are 
really isomeric differences of arrangement of the 
atoms within the Molecule (q.v.). See also ARO- 
MATIC Series and Chemistry. 

ISOmorpMsm (derived from the Greek words 
isos, ‘equal/ and mo^M, ‘form’) strictly signifies 
similarity of form, but it is now restricted by 
chemists to those substances which are not only 
similar in their crystalline form, but are also 
analogous in their chemical composition. The 
diamond, C, magnetic oxide of iron, FeOjFegOg, 
and potash-alum, K2S04,Al2(S04)3,24H20, all 
crystallise in octahedra, but there is obviously 
no analogy in the chemical composition of these 
substances ; on the other hand, tne spinelle ruby, 
MgOjAlsOg, magnetic oxide of iron, FeOjFegOg, 
and chrome ore, FeOjCrj^Og, not only crystallise in 
octahedra, but (as then formulae show) are also 
analogous in their chemical composition. Hence 
the members of the latter group, not the former, 
are truly isomorphous in the restricted sense. As 
further examples we may quote the elements 
arsenic, antimony, and tellurium; the chloride, 
bromide, iodide, and fluoride of potassium ; the 
sesquioxides of aluminium, iron, chromium, and 
manganese ; and for additional lists refer to Miller’s 
Physics, In most cases, as Mitscherlich 


(to whom we owe most of our knowledge of this 
subject) showed, the chemical composition of sub- 
stances that correspond in form is analogous ; and 
that chemist further endeavoured to prove that 
crystalline form is independent of the chemical 
nature of the atoms, and that it is determined 
solely by their grouping aud relative positions ; the 
same number of atoms combined in the same way 
always producing, according to him, the same 
crystalline foim. The coincidence of similarity in 
crystalline form with similarity in atomic arrange- 
ment is the most important generalisation yet 
arrived at in the science of crystallography ; and in 
chemistry it has been of essential service in facili- 
tating the classification of compounds, and to some 
extent in determining the combining numbers or 
atomic weights of the elementary bodies. 

Isonzo (Slov. So'6a; anc. Sontius), a river of 
Italy, rises in the Julian Alps, flows tortuously 
southwards, aud, after a course of some 85 miles, 
enters the Gulf of Trieste by two mouths, the 
'western really losing itself in the marshes, the 
eastern, canalised below Sagi*ado, forming on its 
way to the sea the port of Monfalcone. The river, 
locally celebrated for its trout, is turned to account 
in irrigation and in the production of electrical 
power. On the Isonzo in 238 the advance of the 
emperor Maximin imon Aquileia was temporarily 
stayed, and in 489 Odoaeer defeated by Theo- 
doric. During the Great "War, previous to the 
Italian repulse to the Piave ( October-November 
1917), the Isonzo, then in Austrian frontier terri- 
tory, was Austria’s line of defence against Italy, 
and as such was the scene of many battles. 

Iso'poda (Gr., ‘equal -footed’), an order of 
I higher Crustaceans, which agree with Amphipoda 
(q.v.) in having sessile eyes, uniramous thoracic 
limbs at all stages, and no carapace ; and differ in 
being flattened dorso-ventrally, not laterallj’-, in the 
posterior position of the heart, and in having the 
breathing organs on the abdominal, not thoracic 
limbs. They are mostly maiine ; a few occur in 
fresh water; the wood-lice are terrestrial. The 
majority feed on decaying organic matter, but not 
a few are parasitic, e.g. Cymothoidse, Bopyridse, 
and Cryptoniscidse. The terrestrial wood-lice 
include Oniscus, Porcellio, Armadillidium, and 
other genera; on the shore are found forms like 
Ligia; a common freshwater species is Asellus 
aquaticus ; the ‘gribble’ (Limnoria) bores into 
wharf-posts and ship-sides ; there are many remark- 
able deep-sea types, like Bathynomus '^giganteus 
from the Gulf of Mexico and the Indian Ocean, 
sometimes measuring a foot long by four inches 
broad. See Crustacea, Fish-louse, Wood-lice. 

Isothermal Lines. See Temperature. 

Isotope* It is found ( Aston ) that the Positive 
Ions (q.v.) of many elements can be separated into 
groups presenting the characteristic that each 
group corresponds to an atomic weight expressible 
in integral numbers if the at. wt. of oxygen be 
reckoned as 1 6 *00. Thus neon presents two groups, 
the one corresponding to an at. wt. =20*00, the 
other to an at. wt. =22*00 ; but the accepted at. wt. 
of ordinary neon is 20*2 ; therefore ordinary neon 
consists of a mixture of 90 per cent, of a variety of 
neon whose at. wt. is 20 with 10 per cent, of another 
variety whose at. wt. is 22. These two varieties of 
neon are chemically indistinguishable, and cannot- 
be chemically separated from one another, though 
they may be physically separated ; and the two 
varieties are ‘isotopes ’ of one another. Similarly, 
chlorine (at. wt. 35*4) is a mixture of two isotopes, 
of at. wt. =35 and 37. Cases have been observed 
in which there are as many as seven isotopes. See 
Andrade, Structure of the Atom, pp. 89-96 (1923). 
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ISOtropiSUl* physical homogeneity or anior- 
phism; identity of elastic forces of prapagation 
of vibration (light, heat, sound), or identity of 
susceptibility to magnetisation, in all directions. 

Ispahan. See Isfahan. 

Israel) KiNaDOM of. See Jews. 

IsrSelS) Josef, genre -painter, was born at 
Groningen in 1824. He studied at Amsterdam 
under Kruseman, and in Paris under Picot and 
Ary Scheffer. In 1855 his ‘William, Prince of 
Orange, opposing the Decree of the King of Spain ’ 
attracted attention in the Exposition Universelle. 
But historical art was foreign to his natural bent. 
He soon turned to scenes from humble life, and 
settling at Katwijk, near Leyden, he devoted him- 
self to the portrayal of the fisher-folk, sending to 
the Salon of 1857 his ‘ Children of the Sea ’ and his 
‘Evening on the Shore.’ In 1867 his celebrated 
‘ Interior of the Orphan Asylum at Katvvijk ’ gained 
for him a third-class medal and the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour; and eight years later he was 
awarded the cross and a first-class medal. After- 
wards he resided at The Hague, working indefatig- 
ably, and producing a long series of genre-pictures 
in oils and water-colours, presenting, usually in 
its pathetic aspects, the life of the humbler classes 
of Holland. He died 12th August 1911. At first 
his work was somewhat violent in colour, but 
gradually it became subdued, harmonious, and 
lovely ; his management of the restricted tonality 
which he adopted shows the most accomplished 
artistic sldll ; and his handling is large, vigorous, 
and unlaboured. Among his chief pictures may 
be named ‘Meditation’ (1859), ‘The Shipwrecked 
Mariner’ (1861), ‘Alone in the World’ (two 
paintings, 1878), ‘The Sewing-school at Katwijk’ 
(1881), ‘Silent Company * (1882), ‘Pine Weather* 
(1883), ‘The Struggle for Life’ (1883), and 
‘Toddler’ (1888). He is also favourably known 
as an etcher by ‘Old Mary,’ ‘The Cradle,* ‘The 
Mother,* ‘The Fisherman,’ ‘Old Man,’ and other 
lates (collection by Hubert, 1910), very simple, 
irect, and painter -like in their method. See 
works by Netscher (1887) and Phythian (1912); 
also Eisler in The Studio (special spring number, 
1924). 

Issik-knl (Kirghiz, ‘warm water’), a lake in 
Turkestan, situated, at an elevation of 5000 feet 
above sea-level, between the Terskei Ala-tau range 
on the south and the Kungei Ala-tau on the north. 
It measures 112 miles long, 38 miles broad, and 
covers an area of 1980 s<3[, m. Its water is very 
salt, but full of fish, especially carp. It receives 
forty or more rivers, but its surface falls perma- 
nently at the rate of 8 or 9 inches a year. 

Issoire ( anc. Issiodorum\ a town in the French 
department of Puy-de-D6me, near the confluence 
of the Gouze and Allier, 21 miles by rail SE. of 
Clermont-Ferrand; pop. 6000. It was treated 
with savage fury by the Protestants (1574) and 
the Roman Catholics (1577) during the religious 
wars after the Reformation. 

Issouduil^ a town in the French department 
of Indre, 72 miles S. of Orleans by rail, has tanneries, 
manufactures of parchment, cloth, &c., and quarries 
of lithographic stone ; pop. 14,000. 

ISSQSy anciently, a seaport on a gulf of the 
same name in Cilicia, Asia Minor, celebrated for 
the victory which Alexander the Great obtained 
hew oym Darius (333 B.C.), the camp, treasure, 
and fapuly of Darius falling into his hands. 

Issy^ a town in the French department of Seine, 
half a mile SW^ from Paris, possesses a seminary, 
a repeat for old men, a castle, and mannfactnres 
of chemicals, The wide country' around is 
used for aviation. Pop. 23,000. Here on 3d July 


1815 Bliicher defeated Davout. In 1870-71, during 
the siege of Paris by the Germans, the fort of Issy 
suffered severely from gun-fire. 

Istakhry or Stakhr, an ancient city of Persia, 
built near Persepolis ( q. v. ). 

Istamkol* See Constantinople. 

Isthmus, in Geography, a narrow neck of land 
joining two larger portions, as the Isthmus of Suez 
and the Isthmus of Panama. The name was often 
applied by the ancients without any addition to 
the Isthmus of Corinth, joining the Peloponnesus, 
to continental Hellas. Here were celebrated the 
Isthmian Games, one of the four great national 
festivals of Greece (see Athletic Sports). 

lstria» a former Austrian land, forming a 

eninsula in the north-east corner of the Adriatic 

ea, between the Gulf of Trieste and the Gulf of 
Fiume or Quarnero. Although a mountainous 
land, often swept by the sirocco and bora winds, 
it yields excellent olive-oil and wine. This land 
was lost to Austria in the Great War, subsequent 
possession being disputed by Italy and Yugoslavia; 
the treaty of Kapallo (1920) gave practically the- 
whole of the region (area, 2000 sq. m.; pop. 343,000) 
to Italy. — ^For Dora d’Istria, see Ghika. 

Itacolumite) a schistose quartzite, containing 
scales of mica, talc, and chlorite, which are often 
so aiTanged as to give a certain flexibility to the 
rock (flexible sandstotie). In Brazil and the south- 
eastern states of North America itacoluiuite some- 
times contains diamonds. 

Italia Irredenta (It. Italia irredentistay 
irredenta^ Lat. in-redempta, ‘unredeemed Italy’), 
in Italian politics of the later 19th centuiy and 
after, words denoting European lands neighbouring 
on Italy, Italian in speech, but politically joined 
to other countries. As originally understood, 
Italia Irredenta embraced such lands as Southern 
Tyrol (‘the Trentino’), G9rz, Trieste, Istria, 
Dalmatia, Ticino, Nice, Corsica, and Malta, and 
the incorporation of these regions into Italy became 
in the last quarter of the 19th century the aim of 
an ‘ Irredentist ’ Italian political party. Agitation 
in this sense was specially active from 1878 till 
1882, after which date Italy’s entiy in the Triple 
Alliance into partnership with Austria, against 
whom up till then the re£& force of the movement 
had been directed, caused Irredentisni to lose much 
of its power, but not to disappear. Later events 
proved favourable to the cause, and the outbreak 
of the (ji-eat War created circumstances in which 
the realisation of Irredentist aims became possible. 
The cession to her of Irredentist territories in 
Austria, Italy claimed as the price, first to Austria- 
Hungary of her maintenance of neutrality, and 
thereafter to the Allies of her active inteiwention 
iu the war. This price, rejected by Austria- 
Hungaiy, was accepted by the Allies in the secret 
Pact of London (1915), and at the conclusion of 
hostilities was paid in the main in the treaties of 
St Germain ( 1919 ) and RapaUo G920 ). See Italy, 
War (Great). _ As a term, ‘ Irredentism ’ has 
acquired a generic as distinct from its originally 
specific sense, e.g. Polish, Turkish Irredentism. 

' Italian Arcliitectnire. This term is usually 
limited to the style practised by the Italian 
architects of the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries, 
and since adopted in every country in Europe. 
The style originated in a revival of the ancient 
architecture of Borne. ^ Although Gothic archi- 
tecture had been practised in Italy during the 
13th and 14th centuries, it had never been 
thoroughly naturalised. The Italians always showed 
a preference for the round arch over the pointed 
northern^ form ; and even in the buildings they 
erected in the pointed style there is a certain ^ 
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simplicity and largeness of parts indicative of a 
classic feeling. As early as 1350 Giovanni Pisano, 
in the beautiful sculpture of the pulpit in the 
Baptistery at Pisa, showed a return to tne ancient 
models. Arnolfo di Cambio planned the cathedral 
of Florence (1290-1300), and in his design proposed 
a great dome (a remarkably Roman feature) over 
the crossing of the nave and transept. This he did 
not live to complete ; but he prepared the way for 
Brunelleschi (g.v.), who went to Rome to study 
the ancient buildings there, at that time neglected 
and hardly known to the Italians themselves, and 
ultimately, notwithstanding great opposition, suc- 
ceeded in carrying out the construction of the dome 
as it now stands. From this time the revival of 
Roman architecture went on rapidly. It was 
encouraged by the popes and other princes of Italy; 
and the invention of the printing-press soon spread 
a knowledge of the works of the Italian architects 
over Europe. At first the Roman mouldings and 
ornaments only were copied and applied to the 
existing forms. As the ancient style became better 
understood its general piinciples were ^dually 
adopted, until at length the Modem Italian style 
was formed. This style may be defined as ancient 
Roman architecture applied to the forms and 
requirements of modem buildings. It has been 
admirably applied to domestic, out it has never 
been so successfully used in ecclesiastical edifices. 



library of St Mar^s, ‘Vemce, Bicardi Palace, Florence, 
by Sansovino. by Miftbfilnagy), 


The domes of the Italian churches render the 
interiors of these buildings very impressive, and 
are a feature, for the introduction of which into 
the west of Europe we are indebted to this style ; 
but the fa^des of the churches are broken up into 
stories, and, want the unity of a Gothic front. 


Italian architecture is divided into three styles 
or schools, according to the places where it was 
practised — ^viz. the Florentine, Roman, and Vene- 
tian. The Florentine buildings are massive and 
grand in effect ; they are indebted to ancient Roman 
art chiefly for details, the outlines being the same 
as those of the older buildings, designed to suit the 
requirements of the locality. Florence being a 
turbulent city, every man who had anything to lose 
had literally to make his house his castle. Accord- 
ingly, the basement floor is massively built with 
large blocks of stone, and the windows are small and 
plain. The Roman school naturally resembles more 
closely the ancient Roman buildings so numerous in 
that city — ^pilasters, arcades, &c. being freely used. 
In Rome the plan of including two or more stories 
in one order of columns or pilasters with their 
entablature, having an attic or low story above, 
first originated, and was afterwards extensively, 
but, as already ^axplained, not successfully applied 
to (iurches. 

The Venetian style is, as might be expected in a 
city long accustomed to elegant palaces, the most 
ornate and picturesque of the Italian schools. 
Venice is crowded witli specimens of all kinds from 
the earliest to the latest Renaissance, and retains its 
individuality of style from first to last. Each story 
is marked by a separate tier of columns or pilasters 
with their entablature; the windows are arched 
and ornamented with columns, and the spandrils 
commonly filled with figures. The outline is varied 
in form, and is usually finished with a balustrade, 
broken by pedestals, and crowned with sculptured 
figures. It is from this most picturesque of the 
styles of the Italian Renaissance that the other 
countries of Europe derived their peculiar forms. 
See Renaissance, Elizabethan, Pallapio. 

Italy^ a kingdom of Europe, comprising the 
central of the three great penihs\Ras of southern 
Europe ( excepting the small republic of San Marino, 
q.v.), together with Sicily, Sardinia, and some 
smaller idands. Knit to the solid mass of central 
Europe by the Apennines, the peninsula projects 
south-eastward into the Mediterranean like a mag- 
net, drawing to itself in ancient times the lordship 
and commerce of the whole sea, and serving as 
the avenue by which the culture of the East was 
carried into northern and western Europe. ^ At 
the Strait of Otranto Italy approaches within 
less than 50 miles of Albania. The Alps stretch 
from the Gulf of Fiume to the Riviera, and almost 
without a break shut in the kingdom from Yugo- 
slavia, Austria, Switzerland, and France. The 
peninsula itself extends from the Alps to the 
southernmost point of Calabria, an unnamed head- 
land in 37® 54' 54" N. lat., or 24" farther south thap. 
Cape Spartivento. The extreme eastern point is 
the Cape of Otranto, 18® 30' 37" E. long., and the 
western Monte Tabor, 6“ 33' 7" E. Its greatest 
length in a direct line is about 700 miles; the 
breadth ranges from some 400 miles in the north to 
about 20 between the Gulfs of Santa Eufemia and 
Squfilace, but in most places is about 90 or 100 
miles. The seaboard of the peninsula extends to 
over 2000 miles. 

The area of Italy is 117,982 sq. m. ; the popula- 
tion 38,710,576 (density, 328*1 per sq. m.). The 
area is nearly that of Great Biitain and Ireland ; 
the population somewhat in excess of that of 
England and Wales. Of the area, some 7350 sq. m., 
made up of Southern Tyrol and lands round the 
head of the Adriatic, came to Italy from Austria 
after the Great War, Continental and peninsular 
Italy, with the small islands embraced in its 
administration and excluding Zara and distiict 
isolated on the eastern Adriatic, comprises about 
98,726 sq. m. At the first general census of the 
kingdom, in 1871, the population was 26,801,154; 
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in 1895 it was estimated at 30,913,670; Lut boun- 
daries having altered, these figures are not com- 
parable with those of later date. 


Old Territories. 

Provinces and Compartixnenti. 

Area in Sq. 
Miles. 

Population 

ill J881. 

Popiilatiou 

1I1192L 


1,960 

2,870 

2,548 

3,953 

729,710 

781,750 


635,400 

675,926 

623,598 


724,865 

4. Turin 

1,029,214 

1,253,443 

Piedmont 

11,331 

3,070,250 

3.383,646 


1,682 

456 

760,122 

132,261 

1,176,069 

160,835 

6. Porto Maurizio. 

Liguria 

2,038 

892,373 

1,326,904 

7 . ■Rftrjra.Tiio-* 

1,076 

1,823 

1,105 

685 

390,775 

471,568 

515,050 

302,138 

555,686 


662,225 


630,977 

10. Cremona 

357,605 

11. Mantua 

903 

295,728 

1,114,991 

469.881 

376,901 

1,906,231 

492,520 

131,184 


1,221 

1,287 

1,233 

13. Pavia 

14. Sondrio 

120,534 

Lombabdt 

9,383 

3,680,615 

6,103,829 

15. Belluno 

1,276 

826 

174,140 

397,762 

217,700 

376,704 

501,745 

356,708 

394,065 

396,349 

228,627 

16. Padtia 

688,043 

287,238 

548,487 

719,996 

519,208 

618,256 

547,480 


684 

18. Trevfso 

956 

19. Udine 

2,536 

944 

20. Venice., 

21. Verona 

1,185 

1,056 

22. Vicenza 

Venice 

9,463 

2,814,173 

3,967,335 

23. Bologna 

1,465 

1,019 

730 

1,003 

1,258 

967 

716 

885 

457,474 

230,807 

251,110 

279,254 

267,306 

226,717 

225,764 

244,959 

642,674 

346,016 

331,099 

895,513 

363,378 

281,309 

257,604 

347,095 

24. Ferrara 

25. Forli 

26. l^Iodena 

27. Paxnia 

PTar*^}7i7.(i., 

29. Eavenna. 




Emilia 

8,042 

2,188,391 

2,954,687 


SI. Arezzo 

1,274 

2,261 

1,735 

133 

238,744 

790,776 

114,295 

121,612 

284,484 

169,469 

283,563 

298,519 

1,041,777 

164,990 

143,723 

346,602 

225,944 

360,787 

247,842 

32. Florence. 

S3. Grosseto. 

34. Leghorn 

35. Lucca 

. 555 

688 
1,186 
1,471 

36. Massa and Carraxa 

37. Pisa 

38. Siena. 

206!926 

Tuscany 1 

9,302 

2,208,869 

2,830,184 



39. Ancona 

748 

805 

1,070 

1,118 

267,838 

209,185 

239,713 

223,043 

334,654 

266,164 

267,760 

280,718 

40. Ascoli Piceno. 

41. Macerata 

42. Pesaro and Urbino 

Marches 

3,741 

939,279 

1,148,296 

43. Umbria 

3,770 

572,060 

738,070 

44. Bomb 

4,664 

903,472 

1,617,292 

45. Aquila d^UAbruzzi 

46. Caiupobasso 

2,493 

1,692 

1,142 

1,060 

368,027 

365,434 

343,948 

264,806 

396,799 

840,909 

376,242 

319,990 

47. Chieti 

48. Teranio 

Abruzzi andMoLisB.. 

6,387 

1,317,216 

1,432,940 

49. Avellino 

1,165 ' 
819 

392,619 

238,425 

714,131 

1,001,245 

550,157 

403,385 

267,171 

828,132 

1 46S 640 

50. Benevento 

51. Caserta 

2,034 

351 

52. Naples 

53. Salerno 

1,908 

Aj VUOj vraw 

684,313 

Campania 

6,277 

2,896,677 

3,646,641 

54- Bari 

2,048 

2,683 

2,645 

679,499 

952 .511 

55. Foesia 

356*267 

<7Um| 

4RR 509 

56. Lecce 

iuisjt 

553,298 

886,048 

Apulia 

7,376 

1,589,064 

2,297,061 

67. Basilicata 

3,855 

524,504 

468,657 

58. Catanzaro 

2,034 

2,566 

1,219 

433,975 

451,186 

372,723 

514,123 
495 884 

59. Cosenza 

60. Eeggio di Calabria 

502;311 

Calabria 

5,819 

1,267,883 

1,612,318 

61. Caltanissetta 

1,271 

266,379 

563,457 

312,487 


62. Catania 

1,907 

1,175 

1,264 

1,927 

1,433 

968 

9,935 

000^0 fO 

876,265 

411,281 

682,064 

860,306 

€3- Girgenti 

64. Me^na 

66. Palermo.. 

699.161 

66. SyiactiSB 

67. Trapani 

Sicily.. 

oftJLjO&O 

288,977 

6 Q 07 om 

586,614 

409,247 

A nai A ro 

68, Oaeliari.. . 

69. Sassari....... ' 

6,179 

4,120 

420,685 

261,367 

530,232 

333,942 

Sardinia 

Total (old territories) 

9,299 

. 110,682 

682,002 

28,459,628 

864,174 

37,142,886 


New Terntones. | 

Proviuces. i 

Area in Sq. 
Miles. 

Population 
lu 1881. 

Population 
m l‘)2L 

Gobizia and Gradisca, and 
districts annexed from 
Gariiithia and Cariiiola.. 

1,138 
2,035 1 
37 : 
4,027 

113 i 


319,308 

343,401 

238,656 

647,703 

18,623 

Trieste 

VFf^ESriA TRlT>R>JTI>rA 

Zara, and islands annexed 
from Dalmatia 

Total (new territories). 

7,350 1 

.. 

1,567,690 

Total (whole kingdom ). 

117,982 


38,710,576 


Among the largest towns of Italy are Naples, 
772,000 ; Milan, 719,000 ; Eome, 692,000 ; Turin, 
502,000 ; Palermo, 394,000 ; Genoa, 316,000 ; Flor- 
ence, 254,000; Catania, 252,000; Trieste (in new 
territories), 239,000; Bologna, 211,000; Messina, 
176,000; Venice, 172,000 ; Leghorn, 115,000; Bari, 
115,000; Padua, 112,000; Ferrara, 108,000; Tar- 
anto, 104,000 ; foescia, 100,000. Zara ( q^.v.), with 
small surrounding district, came to Italy in 1920 ; 
Fiume (q..v.) in 1924. The seat of government was 
at Turin from 1861 to 1865, then at Florence till 
1870, since which date Rome has been the capital 
of the kingdom. 

While the population of Italy as a whole is 
overwhelmingly Italian, there are in various dis- 
tricts important Spanish (in Sardinia), Greek 
(Southern Italy), Albanian (Calabria, Puglie, 
Sicily), French (Piedmont), German (Piedmont, 
Venetia, Trentino), and Slav (Venetia, Istria) 
elements, the numl3ers of the last two having 
been greatly increased as a result of Italy’s terri- 
torial acquisitions after the Great War. (A list 
of the pretty numerous places in the Nes^olitan 
and Sicilian provinces where Albanian, an Italian- 
ised Modern Greek, Gallo-Italic, Proven 9 al, and 
Illyrian are still in use as ‘linguistic islands,’ will 
be found in a paper contributed by Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte to the Philological Society, March 3890.) 

In Italy a marked excess of births over deaths 
leads to a continuous increase in population, and 
the resultant phenomenon of constant emigration 
is one of the most striking features of Italian social 
and economic life. In 1913 the highest recorded 
figure of 872,598 emigrants w^as reached. In 1909-13 
the yearly avera^ was 678,960. In 1923 the figure 
was 395,000. The emigrants proceed to the 
various countries of Europe, and to those of North 
and South America (Argentine, United States, &c.), 
the proportion going to the United States previous 
to the passing of the immigration law of 1917 being 
formerly very great. Many of the emigrants return, 
either on the conclusion of seasonal employment, 
or after having spent one or two years abroad, and 
their savings, either brought back or sent back to 
Italy, are an important factor in the economic 
welfare of the country. 

To the kingdom proper must he added Italy’s 
colonial possessions in Africa (since 1885) and else- 
where. Eritrea {Erythroea, from the Greek word 
for ‘red’) extends 670 miles along the Red Sea 
coast, from Cape Kasar to the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, with an area of 45,800 sq. m. and 396,000 
inhabitants, Massowah and Asmara being the chief 
towns. Part of the Danakil country, is included ; 
the protectorate claimed over Abyssinia by the 
treaty of 1889 was put an end to by the disaster of 
Adowa in 1896. The colony and protectorates of 
Italian Somaliland have an' area of 140,000 sq. m. 
and 650,000 inhabitants. Libia Italiana, annexed 
from Turkey in 1911-12, has an area of 400,000 
sq. m. and about 800,000 inhabitants. By treaty 
of 1924 Britain ceded the greater pari of Jubaland 
to Italy; and outside Africa, by the Treaty of 
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Lausanne (1923), Italy obtained the island of 
Rhodes and the Dodecanese — area, 1000 sq. m. ; 
pop. 100,000. 

Physical Features , — The configuration of conti- 
nental Italy (for the islands, see Saedinia and 
Sicily) maybe easily explained ; in the peninsular 
portion it is determined mainly by the great chain 
of the Apennines. It is usual •with geographers 
to divide the country into Northern, Central, and 
Southern Italy, the middle section generally being 
taken to extend between Spezia and Cape Circello 
on the west coast and Rimini and Monte Gargano 
on the east coast. This division, however, especi- 
ally as regards its southern boundary, is purely 
arbitrary, and it will be more convenient in this 
article, while retaining the terms commonly in use, 
to describe the countiy under the two divisions 
into which physically it falls — the great plain of 
Northern Italy, and the generally mountainous 
peninsula to the south. 

On the northern frontier the Alps sweep round 
in a mighty arc from Nice to Piume, running out 
in places into Piedmont, Lombardy, the Trentino, 
Venice, and Istria. For the most part they rise 
steep and abrupt, except where their waU is pierced 
by long, deep valleys ; and some of the loftiest 
peaks. in the system, including Mont Blanc and 
Monte Rosa, belong to this mountain-girdle. The 
highest mountain entirely within the kingdom is 
Gran Paradise (13,652 feet), the culminating point 
of the Graian Alps, in Piedmont. Between the Alps 
and the Apennines spreads the broad, fertile Lom- 
bardo -Venetian plain, a nearly level country, 
which differs altogether in character from tne 
peninsula to the south, and for a long penod was 
'politically distinct from it. Most of this great 
alluvial tract, which fills the greater part of 
Northern Italy, belongs to the basin of flhe Po ; 
it is irrigated by numerous streams and canals, 
and is one of the most fruitful and flourishing 
districts of Italy. The principal rivers are fed 
from the Alpine lakes; and the Po (q.v.), which 
descends from Monte Viso, on the western frontier, 
and, as it sweeps across the plain, receives the con- 
tributions of numerous important streams, ranks 
for its volume of water among the notable^ rivers 
of Europe. It is navigable for 320 out of its 420 
miles, and several of its tributaries are also 
navi^ble. The Adige, which is connected with 
the Po by canals, is also, although much more 
rapid, navigable in its lower course, and so is the 
Brenta ; the other streams that pour down through 
the Venetian plain are mostly mountain-torrents. 
The lakes of Northern Italy belong to a different 
class from those of the peninsula. Many of the 
Po’s tributaries spread out at the foot of the Alps 
feito considerable bodies of water, among which are 
the Lago di Garda (127 sq. m.), Lago Maggiore 
(81), and Como (58). These lakes are all remark- 
able for their depth ; Maggiore is reported to have 
a depth of 1158 feet, Como 1358, and Garda 1916 
feet. From Rimini to the Gulf of Trieste the 
coast is flat and marshy from the overflow of the 
livers, and fringed, both north and south of the 
muddy delta of the Po, for long distances by 
lagoons. These lagoons are in general separated 
from^ the sea by only a narrow strip of sand, with 
openings at intervals, and contain some important 
harbours, such as Venice and Chioggia. On the 
Riviera coast, from the frontier near Nice to 
Spezia, the sunny, rugged mountains come close to 
the water’s edge, the only considerable portions of 
level ground occurring at the mouths of valleys. 
The Apennines shut out this district from the rest 
of Northern Italy, and from their proximity there 
are no large streams along the coast here. The 
geology of the north and west of Northern 
Italy is that of the Alps (q.v.). In the basin 


of the Po there are vast moraines left by the 

f laciers of the Glacial Period; and the isolated 
lonti Berici and Euganean Hills, in the plain 
north of the Adige, are of volcanic origin. 

In the peninsula the Apennines are the most 
important feature. The cnain, after stretching 
across from the Gulf of Genoa to the Adriatic, 
turns and runs down in a broad, irregular mass to 
the extremity of Calabria, but does not extend 
into the ‘ heel ’ towards Otranto. Its highest point 
before it makes its bend is Monte Cimone (711(> 
feet); but the mean elevation is only some 5200 
feet, and the principal summits of the range occur 
in (Central Italy. Here it no longer presents a 
continuous ridge, but is broken into mountain- 
masses and short ranges, marching 'in a roughly 
parallel direction, and separated by extensive up- 
land valleys. The limestone rocks of the Apen- 
nines, rugged and cleft, fill the interior of the 
country with picturesque mountain-scenery, which 
becomes wilder as the chain stretches farther south, 
and in the Neapolitan highlands exhibits a savage 
grandeur, that is softened somewhat by the fertue 
‘red earth,’ formed from the disintegrated limestone. 
In Central Italy the main chain follows the 
Adriatic side, and its eastern slope is the steeper ; 
the western is less abrupt, and contains numerous 
valleys. The culminating peak of the Apennines 
is Monte Como (9577 feet), in the great mountain- 
mass called Gran Sasso dTtalia. The bold pro- 
montory of Monte Gargano (once an island) does, 
not belong to the Apennine system. The Neapoli- 
tan Apennines fill the rest of the peninsula, cross- 
ing over to the west coast, and running close upon 
the sea again, as in Northern Italy ; but the system 
properly ends with Monte Pollino (7376), where the 
Calabrian peninsula bems; for here the limestone, 
except at long intervals, ^ves place to granite, 
gneiss, and ciystalline schists — ^to reappear, how- 
ever, in the mountains of Sicily, which may be 
looked upon as a continuation of the range ( for the 
geology, see Apennines). On the west side of the 
peninsula, between the main chain and the sea, a 
volcanic tract extends from the isolated trachytic 
cone of Monte Amiata (5689), in Tuscany, to the^ 
Monti Laziali, and as far south as Vesuvius (4206), 
the only volcano still active. The entire (Campa- 
nian plain, the Roman Campagna, and the countiy 
round Viterbo are mainly of volcanic origin ; and’ 
throughout this tract are a number of small lakes 
occupying crater-shaped basins. The only volcanic- 
peak east of the main chain is Monte Vulture- 
(4364), somewhat farther north than Vesuvius. 
To the volcanic centres within the peninsula may 
be added Etna in SicOy, and Stromboli in the* 
Lipari Islands. Tuscany is a hilly country, which 
seldom rises into mountains. Farther south the- 
Roman plain, the Pontine Marshes, and the fer- 
tile C!ampanian plain are connected, with unim- 
portant breaks ; but on the east side^ of the Apen- 
nines the only plain is that of Apulia, which rises 
into undulating downs, and, in the peninsula to the- 
north-east of the Gulf of Taranto, into low, barren 
hills of Pliocene formation. North of Apulia 
stretches of vine-clad hiUs occupy the co'unti’y 
between the mountains and the Adriatic, until the- 
lowlands of Northern Italy are reached. 

The rivers of the peninsula present a striking, 
contrast “to those of the northern plains. Here are 
no such inexhaustible reservoirs as in the lakes 
and snowfields of the Alps, nor is the rainfall of' 
importance save in the winter months; so that, 
even the larger lowland rivers, except the Tiber, 
fall considerably in summer, and in the south what 
are torrents after heavy rains often in the dry sea- 
son disappear altogether. The chief rivers of the. 
peninsula flow into the Tyrrhenian Sea ; hut only 
the Tiber (for 90 miles) and, to a less extent,. 
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the Arno (66 miles), Voitnrno, and Garigliano are 
navigable. The lakes of the peninsula are either 
crater-lakes, such as that of Bolsena (45 sq. in.), 
or occupy troughs among the mountains. To 
the latter class heloiigs Trasimeno or the Lago di 
Perugia (52 sq. m.) ; Fucino or Celano, which was 
a larger lake, has been drained, and is now culti- 
vated. The coast along the Adriatic extends un- 
broken, except where the Gargano promontory forms 
the Gulf of Manfredonia ; and on this side the only 
harbours, unless we include Ancona, are Brindisi, 
Barletta, and Bari. Taranto is one of the best 
harbours in Italy. A vast fertile plain, but infested 
with malaria, adjoins the gulf of that name ; while 
nearly everywhere in Calahria the coast, though 
richly clothed with southern vegetation, is more or 
less steep, and the only port is Reggio, on the Strait 
*of Messina. To the north are the Gulfs of Policastro, 
Salerno, Naples, and Gaeta, that of Naples, shel- 
tered by the islands of Ischia and C^ri, being espe- 
'cially well provided with harbours. In Central Italy 
the west coast contains several long, shallow hays, 
divided by promontories which have been formed 
by alluvual deposits connecting rocky islands with 
the mainland; but still farther north, along the 
Riviera, the steep coast presents a number of admir- 
able harbours, such as Spezia, Genoa, and Savona. 

Climate and Vegetation . — ^The generally warm 
climate of Italy is considerably modified in places 
by the presence of the mountain-ranges or the 
proximity of the sea. The plain of the Po, open 
to the icy winds from the Alps, and closed to those 
from the south, has a cold if short winter (the mean 
winter temperature of Turin is nearly the same as 
that of Shetland), while along the Riviera the 
temperature is as high as, and sometimes higher 
than, that of Rome or Naples. Throughout the 
peninsula the temperature is lowered by the pres- 
ence of the Apennines, and some of the coldest 
•^striets of Italy are found in the Marches and 
in the Abruzzi uplands. Moreover, the Adriatic 
coast, exposed to the north-east winds, is colder 
than the corresponding west coast. July is in 
general the hottest month, but in the extreme 
south, August; the coldest month is January. 
Temperatures as high as 109® F. (in Apulia), and 
as low as -25® F. (on Monte Stelvio, in Lom- 
bardy) have been recorded, but over the whole 
'Country the summer mean lies between 70® and 
‘80® F., the winter mean between 35® and 60® F. 
With regard to the rainfall a considerable differ- 
ence is observable in the various sections of the 
'Country. In the very south there are hut two 
seasons, a wet and a dry ; whereas in Northern 
Italy there are two greater and two lesser rainy 
periods in the year, most rain falling in October 
•and^ in spring, and least in winter.- Over all the 
peninsula autumn is the wet season ; hut in' the 
islands most rain falls in the winter months. The 
mean annual rainfall varies from about 17 to 60 
inches.^ The lowest mean is in Foggia and on the 
Sardinian coast ; the highest in the Julian ijps, 
and in Bergamo and Novara. The distribution of 
moisture is very unequal, even in districts near one 
another (the yearly mean of Venice itself is less 
than half that of Udine); but in general most 
faJb in the mountains. Snow is common in 
the tesin of the Po, becoming less so as we proceed 
wuth, except in the uplands, where in some dis- 
- for months. The cold mistral blows 

m Gulf of Genoa, and the scorching sirocco 
wects the coast sometimes as far north as Venice, 
ihe jnnmalar clearness of the atmosphere, enhanc- 
ing the chmms of buildings and of landscape strikes 
■eveiy TOitor ; but in many districts the evil pres- 
•^ce of maJajm, from July to October espec&ly, 
101^ a serious towback to the sunny climate, 
indeed, some of the most fertile tracts of Italy, as 


in Calabria, have for centuries lain deserted owing 
to tlus plague. The malignant type infests the 
Adriatic lagoons, the Tuscan Maremma, the 
Roman Campagna, Apulia, most of the Calabrian 
coast, and Sicily and Sardinia. At the beginning 
of the 20th century over 13,000 deaths a year were 
set down to malarial fever. Since then, the use 
of quinine and drainage operations have gone far 
towards stamping out the disease. 

The vegetation of Northern Italy is in the main 
such as can endure the frosts of winter. But by the 
lake-sides we find olive, and on occasion orange, trees, 
and the summer heat is sufficient to ripen rice and 
maize, of which, as well as other cereals and legumes, 
large crops are raised. Forests of chestnuts clothe 
the mountains, vineyards the lower hills, and the 
mulberry-tree is extensively grown. The Riviera, 
so far as vegetation is concerned, belongs to South- 
ern Italy, and the date-palms and orange-trees are 
continued at slight intervals along the Tuscan coast. 
In the interior of Central Italy, however, the vege- 
tation still presents much the same features as in 
the Lombard plain, and it is only in Southern Italy 
that the Mediterranean flora prevails. Here, in 
the lowlands from Monte Gargano and Terracina 
south, the flora of Central Europe gives place to 
palms and orange and lemon and citron trees, the 
cactus and agave, laurels, myrtles, oleanders, and 
forests of arbutus and the evergreen oak. Only 
at elevations above 2600 feet do the chestnut and 
oak reappear, and higher still the beech ; the birch 
and fir and pine are confined to the Alps. 

Agriculture.— Itelj is pre-eminently an agricul- 
tural country. Of its entire area almost the whole 
is in some degree or other productive, the unpro- 
ductive tracts embracing only the higher mountain' 
districts and the marshes. Even so, the country 
is not self-sufficient in point of food supply, and 
despite protective tariffs, drainage, irrigation, and 
deforestation schemes, and schemes for increasing 
technical efficiency and for encouraging more inten- 
sive cultivation, cereals continue among the heaviest 
items of annual import. Speaking generally, bread 
is the staple food of the Italian population, and 
wheat -raising is in consequence an agricultural 
industry of first importance. In Italy wheat is 
grown almost everywhere, often under highly un- 
favourable conditions, with the result that the 
general average jrield is low, even although in 
certain parts, as in Ferrara, Rovigo, and low’er 
Verona, prodigious returns are obtained. Maize, 

f 'own chiefly in the irrigated plains of Lombardy, 
enetia, and Emilia, follows wheat in iniportance 
as a cereal. Of rice Italy is the greatest European 
producer. The crop is raised almost solely in the 
valley of the Po, but the area under cultivation tends 
to decrease chiefly because of difficult conditions 
of working, and because of the exhausting eflect of 
the OTop on the soil. Barley is produced in Sicily 
and Sardinia, and used to be consumed as food and 
fodder, hut is now absorbed by the Italian breweries. 
Oats and tjq are chiefly used as fodder. Potatoes 
are grown in the mountainous regions of the Abruzzi, 
Campania, Lombardy, and Piedmont, but their use 
^ human food is not of such importance as in 
Germany and Britain. Beans, haricots, peas, chick- 
peas, and lupines are raised, and besides being 
consumed as food and fodder are used for green 
manuring. Tomatoes and cabbages and cauli- 
flowers and other vegetables are grown in large 
qu^tities. Hemp and flax, once valuable, have 
lost tneir former importance. Tobacco is culti- 
vated under state supervision mostly in the pro- 
vinces OT Lecce, Benevento, Vicenza, and Belluno. 
Sugar-beet is grown principally in Venetia 
and. in itmilia, its culture having developed as a 
resmt of the heavy tariff protection granted to the 
national sugar industry. The grape harvest in 
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Italy is second in importance to the cereals alone, 
^ind in value exceeds any one of them. The area 
under vines has been very greatly increased since 
the middle of the 19th century, especially in Pied- 
mont, Southern Italy, and the islands; and the 
government has established several schools of viti- 
culture, besides expending considerable sums in 
•defending the vines from the attacks of phylloxera. 
Vineyards occupy something like a third of the 
whole cultivated area of the kingdom, and in 
world wine production Italy is second only to 
Prance, The Italian wines are, however, still 
•comparatively poor, not so much owing to the 
quality of the grapes as to the backward technical 
■conditions of the industry. As a result only a very 
small percentage of Italy’s total wine production 
is exported. Within Italy itself the consumption 
of wine is very high. When in Austrian hands 
Gorizia-Gradisca was thought to produce some of 
the finest wines in Austria-Hungary. Below the 
44th parallel the olive is among the most valuable 
products, and Liguria, Tuscany, Apulia, Calabria, 
And Sicily produce fine olive-oil in great quantities ; 
ravages of disease and of the fly {mosca olearia) 
have been considerable, but, with Spain and 
Greece, Italy leads the world in olive-ou produc- 
tion. For oranges, lemons, bergamots, &c., 
Sicily is the centre. Much of the crop is ex- 
ported, but part is used in the manufacture 
of essential oils, lime-juice, &c. Less important 
fruits are the apple, fig, peach, apricot, and prickly 
pear. About one-sixth of the surface of Italy is 
under wood, though the area tends continually to 
•decrease through the encroachments of agricultural 
expansion. Territorial acquisitions after the 
Great War added considerable wooded areas in 
Trentino and Istria. In part the forests are state- 
owned. The almond, walnut, and hazel, tbe sumach, 
cork, manna ash, and dwarf palm, and much more 
the mulberry, are all of value. Finally, the 
ohestnut is not only a prominent tree in the up- 
land districts, but yields an important article of 
food ; yet the use of cereals is gradually becoming 
more general, and on tbe lower hills chestnut- 
groves are giving place to vineyards. 

Since 1880 there has been an almost constant 
increase in the area devoted to meadows and pas- 
tures, but though the live-stock industry has de- 
veloped, the number of cattle per head of population 
remains one of the lowest in Europe. Northern 
Italy is famous for its dairy districts, and large 
•co-operative dairies have been established, espe- 
cially in Lombardy, in Venetia, and in the valley 
of Aosta. The well-known Parmesan cheese is 
manufactured from Lombar^ to Emilia, Gorgon- 
zola also in Lombardy, and Gniyere in Piedmont. 
Butter and meat are exported, and also live cattle ; 
but the exports of these last have diminished, 
eeemingly owing to errors in breeding and feeding. 

The extent of cultivable land in Italy is being 
increased, both by deforesting and by the reclama- 
tion of land from the rivers and swamps. Culti- 
vation is still carried on in a very primitive fashion 
in some parts, but in others modem methods, 
helped out where necessary by co-operation, are 
employed. In Northern Italy, Tuscany, and 
round Naples, indeed, the fanning is of a very 
high character. Double crops in the same year, 
as of beans after wheat, are often the rule, and it 
is not unusual to see olive-orchards where vines are 
planted beneath the trees and crops of some kind 
hll the spa^ between the rows. Irrigation is 
more extensiv^y employed every year; but the 
expense attending its use has helped, except where 
co-operative methods ^ve been adopted, to keep 
much of the land in the hands of large owners. 
Nevertheless, the system of peasant proprietorship 
is extending. Otherwise, land may be held by the 


metayer system, or by rent, paid either in money 
or in kind; or the cultivator may be simply the 
paid servant of the landlord, receiving a share of 
the produce for his labour. Conditions in the agri- 
cultural industry have tended as a whole to im- 
prove. ^ In former days they were oppressive, and 
it was in the economic discontent of the peasant]^ 
that in the later 19th century Socialism (q.v.) in 
Italy had its origin. 

Fisheries . — There are various fisheries round 
the coast and in the lagoons. The tunny is a 
valuable fish, as also the anchovy and sardine; 
and the eel-fisheries of Comacchio (q.v.) are, too, 
of importance. The grande pesca (i.e. fisheries 
carried on outside the boats’ own districts or on 
foreign coasts) includes coral and sponge fisheries. 
The principal fishing-grounds are off the coasts of 
Sicily, of Tunis, and oflstria and Dalmatia. Sponges 
are fished off Sicily and Tunis, and coral off Tunis, 
Algeria, Morocco, and the Italian islands. The 
coral, of which, however, Japan is now the chief 
provider, is sent across to the mainland in the 
rough state, and is worked chiefly at Torre del 
Greco, Naples, Leghorn, and Genoa. Large num- 
bers are employed iu the sea-fishing of Italy, but 
the industry as a whole is backward, and only a 
meagre living is obtained. 

Minerals . — ^Except for some mines in the former 
Austrian territory of Istria, Italy contains no 
deposits of bituminous coal. A very little anthra- 
cite and some lignite are raised annually, most of 
the latter in Tuscany and Umbria; and peat is 
found in many districts. Nearly all the iron is 
raised in Elba (q.v.), and some in Lombardy and 
Piedmont. The ^eat mineral product of Italy 
is sulphur, which is obtained almost entirely in 
Sicily, and which predominantly supplies the 
European market. After sulphur the principal 
minerals are zinc ores, lead ores, lignite, iron ores, 
silver ores, mercury, copper ores, boracic acid, 
antimony, and gold ores. The quari^ng of marble, 
granite, alabaster, &c., is noteworthy. The marble 
of Carrara (q.v.) is e^ecially famous, as is also the 
Alabaster (q.v.) of Volterra, near Pisa. 

Manufactures . — The industrial development of 
Italy in a modem sense may be said to date from 
about 1870, the year of the country’s achievement 
of political unity. Before the close of the century 
remarkable progress, due in considerable measure 
to Italian adaptation of German technical know- 
ledge, had been made, but advance was necessarily 
checked by the almost utter lack of a native fuel 
supply. Since 1900, however, great progress has 
been made in the application of hydro-electric 
power to industry, and in this way, well supplied 
as the country is with rivers, has been removed an 
important limitation on Italian industrial expan- 
sion. Increasing development has accompanied 
the new conditions. Of principal importance 
among Italian manufactures is the silk industry. 
Its great seat is Northern Italy, and especially the 
province of Como. The silk warehouses and silk 
market of Milan are world renowned. Raw silk 
is the main product of the industry. ^ Of this the 
greater part is sent abroad, but some is worked up 
at home, and piece-goods are also exported. After 
silk, cotton is the principal textile, the manu- 
factuxe of thread and of cotton tissues having made 
great advance since the later 19tih century. The 
progress of the woollen industry has been less pro- 
nounced. The hemp, flax, and jute industries are 
of relatively small proportions. The metal indus- 
tries, of which iron is the chief, have never been 
important in Italy, but here the new conditions of 
moustrial electrification are of special consequence. 
The machinery manufactu 2 ?e has for its chief centres 
Turin and Milan; but much machinery is still 
imported. Many automobiles are built. The 
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shipbuilding industry ranks high in technical 
process; territorial acquisitions after the Great 
War added the important shipyards of Monfalcone, 
Pola, Trieste, and Finme. The manufactures of 
glass and ceramic wares are typically Italian ; the 
former include the farqous Venetian glass, and the 
latter majolica, faience (so called from Faenza), 
and other valuable wares. With these may be 
classed the cutting of cameos and the production 
of mosaics at Rome, Naples, and Florence, and 
also the working of coral. Large quantities of 
flour-pastes, comprehensively known as * macaroni,’ 
are manufactured principally from foreign wheat, 
which is harder than the native OTain. Besides 
spirits, made mostly from maize, Italy produces 
marsala (in Sicily), vermouth (Piedmont), chianti 
(Tuscany), maraschino (Zara), and other wines 
and liqueurs. Under a prohibitive protective tariff 
the sugar industry has grown enormously^, the 
country being practically self-sufficient in point of 
sugar supply. The manufacture of tobacco is^ a 
government monopoly. The output of the tanneries 
affords a considerable export of gloves. There are 
numerous paper-mills in Piedmont, Lombardy, and 
Campania, and factories of straw-hats, the prin- 
cipal at Morence, and of cloth, silk, and felt hats 
in Piedmont especially. ^ The production of fer- 
tilisers is the main activity of the chemical in- 
dustries, and the output of superphosphates is 
very great. Other chemical and allied manufac- 
tures are sulphuric and tartaric acid, sulphate of 
quinine (made at Milan and Genoa), salt, soap, 
oils, canoes, wax matches, &c. Bricks, concrete, 
and chalk are produced, and musical instruments, 
especially organs, violins, violas, mandolines, and 
guitars are widely manufactured. 

Commerce , — In former days Italy gathered to 
herself the commerce of the Mediterranean and the 
East. But decline set in with the discovery of the 
trade routes to the West. A progressive expansion 
of commerce, however, accompanied the indnstrial 
development of the later 19th century and after, 
and Italjr became, as she remains, one of the greater 
commercial nations of Europe. A long coast-line 
and good harbours have always been circumstances 
favourable to Italian commerce, but limitations 
have been the barrier imposed by the Alps to 
communication with continental Europe, and the 
lack in the case of the ports of rich producing or 
consuming hinterlands. The first limitation the 
development of railway transport has done much 
to remove, while as to the second there are im- 
portant exceptions in the case of the harbours of 
Venice, Genoa, Savona, while to these since the 
Great War must be added the ports of Fiume (part 
Italian) and Trieste. _ An excess, sometimes greater 
sometimes less, of imports over exports may be 
said to he a permanent feature of Italian commerce. 
The explanation lies in the nature of the internal 
economy of the country ; a dense population neces- 
sitates the importation of large quantities of food- 
supplies, while the prosecution of Italian manu- 
factures is dependent for the most part on raw 
materials imported from abroad. The divergence 
between imports and exports is, however, in a 
measure only seeming, and in normal times, in- 
deed, ‘invisible exports,’ as the remittances of 
emigrants and the monies spent by foreign visitors 
in Italy, go far to effect a trade balance. Wheat, 
cotton, coal and coke, machinery, timber, iron and 
st^, wool and woollen goods, fish, coffee, and 
mmer^ oils, are Italy’s principal imports. Her 
chief exports are silk (raw and manufactured), 
cotton (spun and manufactured), fruits, auto- 
mobiles, wines, hides, hemp, cheese, hats, rubber 
gutta-percha, conserves, olive-oil, vegetables, 
^phnr, and works in marble, alabaster, and coral. 
Trade is carried on mainly with the United States, 


Great Britain, France, and Germany, the order of 
importance of the several countries having varied 
at difierent times. The principal imports from 
Britain are coal, woollen goods, iron and steel, 
cottons, machinery, fish ; the chief exports thither, 
silk manufactures, rubber manufactures, auto- 
mobiles, lemons, canned vegetables, almonds, raw 
silk. Though far behind Great Britain and the 
United States m shipping strength, Italy ranks 
after these countries as among the leading ship- 
owning nations of the world. During and after 
the Great War her tonnage was much increased by 
acquisitions from the enemy in Italian ports and 
in ports in territories annexed. Even so, however, 
Italy’s mercantile marine is insufficient for her 
needs, and much of her overseas trade is carried in 
foreign, especially British, bottoms, the freights 
paid to foreign shipowners forming an important 
item in the debit side of the balance of trade. 
Italy’s chief ports have been indicated above. 
Others of note are Leghorn, Naples, Messina, 
Catania, Palermo, and the former Austrian port 
and naval station of Pola. Ancona and Brindisi 
are also well-known pprts. A.t Zara, acquired 
h:om Austria after the Great War, there is a 
spacious harbour. 

Communications , — Italy has few railways in 
proportion to its area and population, construction 
having proved difficult and expensive owing to 
lack of coal and iron, to the mountainous surface 
of the land, and to the prevalence of malaria in 
certaia regions. The first railway was built in 
1839, and the system now extends to about 13,000 
miles, some 900 miles of which were acquired from 
Austria after the Great War. Since 1906 most of 
the railways have been owned and operated by the 
state ; from 1885 till that time they had been let 
to private companies. A part of the system has 
been electrified, and economies in working have 
resulted. Railways run the entire length of Italy 
on both sides of the peninsula, connection between 
the two being established by means of various 
trans-Apennine lines. In Northern Italy, espe- 
cially in Piedmont and Lombardy, in which last 
lies Milan, the principal railway centre of the 
conntr;^, there is an extensive railway network, 
insufficiently connected with the south, but linked 
on the north with the Austrian and Yugoslav 
railways, and, by means of the noted tunnels of 
Mont Cenis, St Gothard, and Simplon, with those 
of France and Switzerland. There is also a coast 
line from Genoa to Nice. Road-making is a tradi- 
tional occupation of the Italian labourer, but the 
road-system of Italy, with a few notable excep- 
tions, IS comparatively poor ; nevertheless there has 
been a considerable development of a public motor 
transpo^ service. The length of navigable canals, 
mostly in the basin of the Po, is about 700 miles. 
The rivers pe navigable for about 1000 miles. 
Financial difficulties have interfered with the 
completion of an inland water-way joining Lake 
Maggiore with the Adriatic. 

Social Conditions , — In different parts of Italy 
social conditions vary widely, those of the north 
being superior, speaking generally, to those of the 
south. Of the working population, the greater 
number are employed in agriculture. N e vertheless, 
the proportion of inhabitants congregated in cities 
is unusally large, and in Southern Italy and the 
islands even the peasants prefer to have their 
homes^ in some town or village. The sanitary 
condition of these towns is often deplorable, 
and at the end of the 19th century the death-rate 
from infectious and contagions diseases was more 
than three times as great as that for England and 
Wales. Yet a general improvement has taken 
place in the hygienic condition of Italy, and the 
death-rate has markedly declined, the figure being 
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lowest in the north. The annual death-rate from 
malaria has ra|)id]y dwindled away, and that from 
pellagra is diminishing. In the later 19th century 
bad labour conditions prevailed in the agricultural 
and in the rising manufacturing industries of Italy. 
But subsequent improvement took place, the 20th 
century in especial being marked by a more or less 

f eneral advance in wages and conaitions of work. 

his improvement has been due in part to direct 
gains obtained as a result of the growth of work- 
ing-class organisations as trade-unions, * chambers 
of labour* (for purposes of technical education, 
arbitration, political propaganda, &c.), provident 
societies, and co-operative societies (for purposes 
of credit, distribution, production, and labour), but 
also in part to the more indirect gains obtained as 
a result of legislation inspired just by the growth 
of working-class organisations themselves, and by 
the spread of Socialist doctrines. Among legislative 
achievements have been the general regulation of 
conditions of work in factories and elsewhere, the 
institution of a weekly day of rest and of an eight 
hours* day, and the inauguration of workmen’s 
compensation, old age pension and accident and 
health insurance schemes. A high frequency of 
strikes has been a marked feature of Italian in- 
dustrial history. The relief of the poor is not 
recognised as a charge upon public funds, charity 
falling to be exercised through various permanent 
charitable foundations {opere pie). The food of 
the artisan classes consists mainly of cereals and 
beans ; maize is mostly used in the north, where 
also the small proportion of animal food is larger 
than that consumed in the south. The diet of the 
peasant^, again, almost never includes meat or 
fish. Wine is the prevailing drink. The character 
of the people is in general sober and thrifty, the 
inhabitants of Northern and Central Italy heing 
more industrious, stable, and trustworthy than 
those of the south. The Italian proves an excellent 
workman, not only where sheer labour is required, 
as in quarries and drainage operations, but also in 

work requiring hi| 

Moreover, the old ! 


:h technical and mechanical skill, 
loman spirit of stem utilitarian- 
ism is stronger in the sons of modem Italy than the 

j • • n 


aesthetic artistic temperament principally associated 
with them in many minds : the national type must 
rather be described as thoroughly practic^; the 
‘improvements’ wrought on Rome, Florence, 
Naples, the miles of new streets, the staring 
blocks of modem houses, Paris-like, that have 
displaced the picturesque squalor of a generation 
ago, are sufficient evidence of this. Of Italian 
emigrants many hope some day to return to their 
own land with a competence : in this respect the 
Italian love of country appears only less strong 
than the Chinese. The national character is pas- 
sionate and quick to resent an injuiy, and among 
European countries Italy and Spain show pro- 
portionately the highest annual number of homi- 
cides; there is a tendency, however, for the 
frequency of the crime to decrease. Capital punish- 
ment was definitely abolished in 1889. Assaults 
and woundings are also very numerous, and as 
regards all these offences against the person the 
southern provinces and the islands enjoy a grim 
pre-eminence. See Foundling Hospitals. 

Beligion and Ednication . — ^Religious freedom is 
now secured to all creeds, but the Roman Catholic 
is the reco^ised state religion, and claims all but 
a very small fraction of the people. Of other pro- 
fessions, the Protestant—a notable section being 
the Waldenses ( q.v. ) — ^and the Jewish are the chief. 
The rank and dignity of the pope, as a sovereign 

S rince, is recognised by the law of 1871, which 
efines the relations of the .church and state ; his 
person is sacred, his residence inviolable, and he 
has his own court in the Vatican (see Roman 
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Catholic Chuech). Under a series of laws the 
great majority of the religious houses have been 
suppressed, small pensions being paid to most of 
their inmates who had taken vows, and their pro- 
perty confiscated. Part of the funds thus placed 
at the disposal of government have been devoted 
to educational purposes. 

^ Education is under a minister of public iustruc- 
tion, who is assisted by a council ; and in every 
province there is an educational council. Instmc- 
tion is of three kinds, elementary, secondary, and 
higher. Elementary and secondary education are 
given in both public and private schools, but the 
latter are required to conform to the mles of the 
former. Elementary educationisfreeand in its earlier 
stages compulsory. Public instruction generally is 
maintained either entirely by the state or by the 
state in conjunction with the communes and pro- 
vinces. The former more or less complete depend- 
ence of elementary education on communal finance 
was of ten unfavourable to educational advance, both 
because of the poverty of certain communes and 
because of an antagonistic attitude in certain in- 
stances to universal instruction. At the formation of 
the kingdom of Italy the general ignorance was in- 
credibly profound, although learned societies existed 
in every large town, many of them, like the uni- 
versities, of European fame (see Academy). As 
regards education, Italy still comes behind most of 
the nations of Europe ; yet notable progress has 
been made. In 1871 illiterates were numbered at 
about 73 per cent, of the population, but forty 
years later the figure had been reduced by about 
one-half ; and the tendency to progressive diminu- 
tion continues. The various parts of the kingdom 
differ widely in point of illiteracy, the figure for 
the southern regions being very much higher than 
that for those of the north ; thus while in Pied- 
mont there are about 11 per cent, illiterates, in 
Calabria the rate is as high as some 70 per cent.- 
In 1919 a national institute for the instruction 
of illiterate adults was established. Although the 
universities nominally are open to women as well 
as men, there is much less ^equate provision for 
the higher education of girls. The convent schools’ 
teach mainly embroidery and devotions, and the 
government and superior schools are not satis- 
factory. In 1861, however, a good high school for 
girls was opened at Milan, and its success has led 
to the establishment of many similar schools in 
other towns. Elementary education is of three 
grades, preparatoiy, secondary, and higher, and 
is given generally in separate boys’ and girls’ 
schools and in asili for infants ; the number of 
pupils has tended very greatly to increase. Second- 
ary education (male and female) is given in sup- 
plementary, normal, and technical schools, in 
technical institutes, and in ginnasi and lice% 
the lieei leading to the university. Higher educa- 
tion is given in the universities, in some few 
lyceums and higher institutes providing courses 
of university standard, and in various special 
schools of teaching, languages, commerce, agri- 
culture, engineering, forestry, and of naval, veter- 
inary, and social science. There are also con- 
servatoria of music and fine art schools. The 
universities number 24, most governmental, but 
others ‘free* — ^i.e. maintained by the provinces 
and communes. The oldest university is that of 
Bologna (q.v,), the largest that of Naples, In 
1924 three new universities (Bari, Milan, Trieste) 
were opened. The great body of Italian students 
are enrolled in the faculties of medicine and 
jurisprudence; theology is not taught in any of 
the universities, but in seminaries. In 1923 the 
entire educational system was revised. Generally, 
the burden on the state was where possible 
lightened, and all non-state educational estab^ 
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lishmeiits were encouraged to collaborate with 
the state ; particularly, religious instruction, an 
improved curriculum, and better methods of 
staff selection were introduced into elementary 
schools ; state in place of teacher examiners were 
instituted in secondary schools; administrative 
independence -was conceded to all institutions for 
higher learning. Libraries are numerous in Italy, 
those even of small cities being often rich in manu- 
scripts and valuable works ; the libraries are both 
public and private, the first having been greatly 
enriched after 1870 by the incorporation of the 
treasures of suppressed monasteries ( see Library ). 

Government . — Italy is a constitutional monarchy, 
the executive power vested in the king, with suc- 
cession in the male line, being exercised through 
responsible ministers. The legislative functions 
lie with the king and parliament conjointly, the 
latter consisting of a senate and chamber of de- 
puties. The number of deputies is 560. In 1920 
the franchise was extended to all male citizens 
of twenty *one years of age or over. Election (since 
1919) is by scnitin de liste, according to the system 
of proportional representation ; this system was 
carried to its extreme by the law of 1923, whereby 
the whole country was formed into one constituency 
of fifteen districts, the party obtaining a majoiity of 
the entire nation having sufficient seats (two-thirds) 
allotted to it to make its voice decisive in the cham- 
ber. In 1925, however, a return was made to the 
system of one*member constituencies. The senate 
is composed entirely of life-members, with no fixed 
limit as to numbers (at present about 400) ; all its 
members, except the princes of the royal family, 
are nominated by the king, and must be forty 
years of age or upwards. Deputies are paid, 
partly directly, partly by arrangements for free 
railway travelling. Money bills must originate 
in the Lower House. I^e parliaments are quin- 
quennial, but may be dissolved by the sovereign 
at any time. Ministers are not necessarily mem- 
bers of either honse. The government of the 
provinces, with a prefect at the head of each, is 
ve^ much the same as in France. 

JDefence. — Military (for the maritime population, 
naval) service is compulsory for all citizens from 
the age of twenty to thirty-i^ne. Hecruits are 
divided into three classes, those of the third enter- 
ing the territorial militia at once, and, after under- 
going thirty days’ training, receive unlimited leave. 
Recruits of the second category are enrolled for 
eight years in the permanent army (with unlimited 
leave, except for from two to six months’ training, 
which may be spread over several years) and four 
in the mobile militia (landwehr), and then enter 
the territorial militia for seven years. Recruits of 
the first category have, before being transferred 
to the territorial militia for seven years, eighteen 
months with the colours, eight on leave, and four 
in the mobile militia. The standing army (ex- 
clusive of carabineers) numbers about 250,000 men ; 
the^ total war strength, including mobile and terri- 
torial militia, is over three million men, about one 
TnilUon of whom have received a regular training. 
'The carabineers (60,000) perform the duties of gen- 
dannes. There are a sfcaff-coUege and a school 
for artillery and engineer officers at Turin, others 
for linfantiy and cavalry officers at Modena and 
Paama, for cavalry officers at Pinerolo, and for 
i)ke. sanitary corps at Florence, and military col- 
lies at Milan, Florence, Rome, Naples, and 
Mesmna. ^ A (ffiain of fortresses defends the prin- 
cipal Alpine passes along the northern :tontier ; ■ 
are ntun^ous forts and batteries in the basin * 
the Fo and aloi^ the coast and on the islands ; = 
4ind Rome is protected by a circle of forts. • / ♦ ' 
' After the-msasteous defeat at Lissa in 1866 ? the 
mavy was reconstructed, and years of exertion 


made Italy for a time one of the strongest mari- 
time po'Nvers of Europe. Two of her armour- 
clads, the Italia and Lepanto, were in their day 
the largest warships afloat. In 1896 Italy was 
regarded as ranking next to France in naval 
strength \ but in 1914 her fleet came after those 
of Britain, France, Germany, and the United 
States, and the Great War occasioned some losses ; 
on the conclusion of peace a policy of large reduc- 
tion in the main was followed. The numbers 
of officers and men on active service in the 
navy is about 40,000. Spezia and Pola are the 
leading naval ports. The period of service in the 
navy is twenty-two years, but a limited number 
only of the conscripts actually serve four years, 
and the rest are normally on permanent leave. 

In 1923 the growing air service in its naval and 
military branches was constituted as a separate 
force. 

Finances.^'FxQim the first the young kingdom of 
Italy was burdened with the cost of the war with 
Austria and the debts of the old Italian states, 
and, moreover, was obliged to face many years 
of extraordinary outlay ; whilst the land, especi- 
ally in the south, was not developed to anything 
like its full capacity, its revenue yield being re- 
stricted in consequence. In these circumstances 
the adjustment of revenue and expenditure proved 
difficult of acMevem ent. In 1862 there was a deficit 
of nearly £18,000,000, and it was not until 1875 
that the first small surplus was obtained. Except 
the first half of 1884, however, the next ten years 
showed a surplus, larger or smaller ; but from 1885 
there were deficits, until surpluses began again in 
1898, and continued, notwithstanding increased 
mUitaiy expenditure necessitated by the Italo- 
Turkish War (1911-12) and the occupation of 
Libya, until the circumstances of the Great War 
and the period immediately following resulted in 
deficits in several years. Both income and ex- 
penditure have steadily increased, and taxation 
IS burdensome and vexatious. The chief sources 
of income are excise, customs, the income, land and 
house taxes, and various state monopolies. Among 
methods devised to meet the situation created by 
the Great War were, an enormous increase in 
the inheritance tax, and an excess profits tax, 
which in the end became a complete appropriation 
of war profits. These imposts, however, were sub- 
sequently abandoned, a policy of simplification and 
better enforcement of old methods of taxation 
being adopted. The principal expenses are the 
interest of the public debt, and tne cost of the 
army and navy, and of education. In proportion 
to the productivity of the country Italy’s public 
debt is very heavy. At the end of 1861 it was 
slightly over £125,000,000 ; but a long succession 
of annual deficits, extensive railway and other 
public works, and costly armaments raised it year 
by year, till at the beginning of the 20th century 
it stood at over £500,000,000, or about £15 per 
head of the population, exclusive of communal 
and provincial debts, amounting jointly to over 
£50,000,000. The total debt has since increased. 
Italy entered the Great War with a debt of about 
£637,000,000, and emerged fropi it with one of some 
£2,000,000,000, a figure which rose in 1923 to 
close on £3,000,000,000, but thereafter 'was steadily 
reduced. 

For information on Italy the best sources are, the ad- 
mirable official publications, a complete list of which 
appeared in the Saggio dd Bihliografia staUstica Italicma 
( 3d ed. Rome, 1890 ). The AmiuoMrio statistico Italiano 
( published since 1878 ) contains topographical as well as 
statistical information ; most of the statistical portion 
will be found summarised in the Statesman's Year-'hooh, 
See also^ in Italian, Bodio, Di alcwm Indid del Progresso 
economico e sociaZe d^ItaUa (Rome, 1890) ; Amati, JDizio- 
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nano corofjrajico (8 vols,, part of II Italia sotto I’Asjjetto 
^fisico, storico, artistico e statistico ) ; Lanino, La mwva 
Italia industnale ( 4 vols. Kome, 1917 ) ; IIEconom/kb 
Italiana (2 vols. Milan, 1921) : in French, Laveleye, 
V Italic aotuelle (Paris, 1881) ; Lemonou, V Italic iconom- 
iquc et aocialc^ 1861-1912 (Paris, 1913), and II Italic 
d^airrh G^ierrc, ( Paris, 1922) : in i^glish, various 

■works by Gallenga (1855-87), A. J. C. Hare (1871-97), 
Lenormant (1881-84), and E. Hutton (1905, &c.) ; Beau- 
clerk, Rural Italy (1888); G. Gissing, By the Ionian Sea 
(1901); King and Okey, Italy of To-day (1901; new ed. 
1911); Zimmern, Italy of the Italians (1906); Bagot, 
Italians of To-day (1912); Zinimem and Agresti, New 
Italy (1918); Tittoni, Modern Italy (1922); Orsi, 
Modern Italy, 1748-1922 (1923); Buchan (ei), Italy 
(‘Nations of To-day,’ 1923). 

Ethnology . — Italian ethnology is extremely com- 

E Heated. From before the dawn of history Italy 
as been invaded by race after race. As the seat 
of a world-power it received peaceful immigrants 
and slaves. Early traditions are difficult, and 
many confident assertions of ethnologists impos- 
sible, to reconcile. At many points only provi- 
sional results more or less probable can be given. 
One race at least was so early as to be considered 
autochthonous and to be named Aborigines. These 
have been identified with the Ligurians or Ligyes, 
who ranged from Spain to the Adriatic, and seem 
to have shaded off into Iberians and Illyrians. All 
these are believed to have belonged to the small, 
dark, long-skulled race characteristic of the Medi- 
terranean. Of the language of the Ligurians very 
little is known. It seems to- have been Indo- 
Germanic, and reasons have been shown for assign- 
ing it to the same subdivision of the Italic group 
to which Latin and Faliscan belonged. Some go 
as far as to hold that Latin was Ligurian. To the 
Ligurians are assigned by some the terramare or 
terrcTnare (see Teeeamara), which abound chiefly 
in the Po basin, but are found in other parts of 
Italy as far south as Tarentum. The refuse-heaps 
•of these pile-dwellings indicate first the Neolithic 
stage of culture, passing soon into the Bronze Age- 
Others assign the terramara culture, as well as the 
Villanova which succeeds, to the Umbrians. The 
Vlllanova culture, well represented in the Bologna 
district, is of the Hallstatt or early Iron Age. It 
is thought that the invading Umbrians brought it 
from their home beyond the Alps. They seem to 
have been preceded by the Sicels or Siemans, who 
were perhaps of kindred stock. The Ligurians 
were driven into the Apennines, while the Siculi 
*on this hypothesis were pushed southward, and 
became one of the chief laces of Sicily, where they 
'must not be confounded with the Sicani, who are said 
to have come to Sicily from Spain. Apparently 
‘Of the same kindred were the Safines, Sabines, or 
Samnites, who drove the Ligurians before them 
in Central Italy. In Latium the conquests of the 
Sabines were most momentous, for the population 
'Of Borne in early times seems to have been corn- 
loosed of conquered Latins (the plebs) and ruling 
-Sabines (the patricians), who retained in their 
^relirion and culture many marks of their origin 
whne they adopted and modified the language of 
’their subjects. There is reason to believe that the 
‘Umbrians and Safines were branches of the tall, 
.fair race that still inhabits northern Europe. Suc- 
cessive invasions of this race, finder various names 
— Gauls, Goths, Lombards, Normans — ^were to form 
a great part of the history of Italy. A similar 
movement into Greece, where the newcomers were 
called Ach^ns, has been held to account for the 
coming of dispossessed Pelasgians across the Adriatic 
to Italy. This mysterious race may have been 
akiu to the^ Aborigines, with whom it is said 
to have joined forces against the Umbrians 
and Sicilians. But however this may be, there 
wras probably much migration across and round 


the Adriatic, both from Illyria and from Greece. 
At the head of the Adriatic the Umbrians subdued 
the Veneti, probably a link — if the scanty but 
remarkable linguistic evidence is to be trusted — 
between Ligurians and Illyrians. In the south- 
east corner of Italy were the Messapians and lapy- 
gians (if these are not two names for the same 
people), who are also believed to have come from 
Illyria. Both these and the Veneti some connect 
with the Eteocrefcans. Much farther east was the 


home of the Etruscans, Tuscans, Tyrrhenians, or 
Tyrsenians ( see Eteuri A ), according to the tradi- 
tion, which many ethnologists are disposed to ac- 
cept, that they came from Lydia. They seem to have 
reduced the Umbrians, without perhaps greatly 
modifying the racial constitution of the popula- 
tion in some districts. Borne seems to have fallen 
under their domination for a time, hut tlie Boman 
people remained on the whole Latin and Sabine. 
From the 8th to the 6th century B.C. numerous 
Greek cities were founded in Southern Italy — 
Magna Grsecia — and Sicily. The southward move- 
ment of the tall, fair race, checked perhaps by 
Etruscan conquests, began again with the Celts. 
The north of Italy had already been in Gaulish 
hands for centuries, and was .the seat of a civili- 
sation of the La Thne type, when the incursion of 
391-390 B.C. resulted in the defeat of the Etruscans 
and the sack of Borne. Phofinician colonies in 
Sicily and Sardinia added a new element. Although 
many of the races inhabiting Italy were ultimately, 
in name at least, restricted to limited regions, most 
of them seem at one time or other to have extended 
oyer a wide area, and their descendants are more 
widely spread than their names. Centralisation 
of power at Borne meant more or less thorough 
mixing of the races of Italy. Later, the influx 
of slaves, adventurers, and others from foreign 
countries was such that some writers regard the 
newcomers from the east, rather than the Ligurians, 

I as forming the basis of the present Italian type. 
If complaints against the ‘Graeculus esuriens,’ and 
Syrian Orontes flowing into the Tiber, look like 
exaggerations, one has hut to run over the list 
of men famous in Boman history and literature 
under the Empire to see how numerous were those 
who were not Italians. The still later invasions 
and dominations of Italy, in whole or in part, 
by Herulians, Ostrogoths, Byzantines, Lombards, 
Franks, Huns, Saracens, Vandals, Normans, French, 
and Spaniards, and the long connection with the 
German and Austrian empires, are dealt with in 
the section Mistory, and in the articles Sicily, Lom- 
BAEDS, &c. These, with immigration of Albanians 
and others, must have profoundly modified the 
race ; but though there are still linguistic iriands 
where Albanian, Greek, German, Catalan, and 
Slavonic languages are ^oken (to say nothing of 
the solidly German and Slav country acquired by 
the treaties of St Germain and Bapallo, 1919-20), 
and though the Italian of the north differs physi- 
cally and mentally from the Italian of the south, 
the nation is remarkably homogeneous. The 
conditions of life have favoured the small, dark 
Mediterranean type. 

Ancient Lemguages . — The languages of the Greek 
and Phoenician emonists, the Etruscans, and the 
Gauls, are dealt with in the articles Geeece, 
Phoenicia, Eteuria, and Celts. Messapian, the 
so-called Old Sabellian of the middle Adriatic 
coast, and Venetie possibly belong to an Illyrian 
family, but of these so little is laiown that it is 
unsafe to say more than that the first and last are 
Indo-Germanic, and that th^ promise important 
results to future research. The majority of the 
ancient languages of Italy belong to the Italic 
family, which is closely related to the neighbour- 
ing Celtic family, less closely to Greek. With Celtic 
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Italic shares the passive in -r, the second declen- 
sion genitive in •%, and other features ; and as the 
Celtic languages fall into a P group and a Q group 
acccrding to the degree of labialisation of thelndo- 
Germanic velar q (as in Welsh ajp for Tnap^ Old 
Irish maq = son), so do the Italic. Thus for Latin 
quod -vve find Oscan pod. The Q group consists 
of Latin (see Latin Language and Liter atuee), 
and Faliscan, the dialect of Falerii, of which not 
much is known. Of the P gi’oup, which differs 
in many respects from Latin, the most important 
dialects are those known as Umbrian and Oscan. 
In Umbrian, for which Iguvine has been suggested 
as a safer name, the principal documents are the 
Eugubine Tables ( q- v.). For Oscan there are many 
shorter inscriptions of various kinds. _ It was the 
language of the Samnites of Campania, to whom 
was extended the name of Osci, belonging more 
properly to the earlier inhabitants. It is believed 
that the Campanians were for long more highly 
civilised than the Homans, and that they had a 
literature, though the language and the place 
of origin of the Atellan farces are disputed (see 
Atellanjs). Besides Oscan and Iguvine, there 
are scanty remains, in inscriptions, of Paelignian, 
Volscian, and Marrucinian, all of the P group, 
and a few words of Sabine have been preserved. 
Veiy little is known of Ligurian. The modem 
Italian language is treated in a later section. 

History.— The ancient history of Italy will he 
more conveniently treated of under Home ; see also 
Etruria, Umbria, &c. In 476 a.d. the Herulian 
mercenaries in the pay of the western empire 
rose in revolt, and proclaimed their leader Odoa- 
cer king ; and the last emperor of the West, the 
pretty boy Romulus Augustulus, was sent to end 
his days amid the woods and fish-ponds of Lucul- 
lus’ villa near Naples. The senate, by OdoacePs 
command, recognised Zeno as head of the western 
as well as the eastern empire, and he in turn 
bestowed on rhe Teuton leader the dignity of 
‘patrician.* For thirteen years Odoacer’s rule 
was undisputed ; but in 489 Theodoric, king of the 
Ostrogoths, invaded Italy with a commission from 
the Greek emperor, besieged the Herulian in 
Ravenna, and in 493, after hxs surrender, slew him 
with his own hand. In spite of this bloody begin- 
ning, Theodoric’s rule, which lasted till 525, was 
wise and, on the 'whole, just. But the Arian faith 
of the conquerom held them and the Italians apart, 
and when Justinian’s general Belisarius was sent 
to reconquer Italy he was welcomed by the colonists 
of Sicily and the south. From 636 to 653 the war 
was desperately maintained, the hero on the Gothic 
side being Totila (541-562). But the valour of the 
barbarians was outmatched by the generalship of 
the aged eunuch Narses; and in ^3 Teias, the 
last king of the Goths, was slain in battle, and the 
descendants of the host who had followed the 
Amal king into Italy sixty-four years before, now 
few in number and sore at heart, were permitted 
to march back across the Alps. Italy was now 
governed from Ravenna for a few years by an 
exarch or viceroy; but in 568 came an invasion 
by the Lombard nation, under their king, Alboin, 
and all the central portion of the peninsula passed 
from under the sway of Byzantium. Pavm was 
made the capital of the new kingdom, and the 

e duchies of Spoleto and Benevento were 
te^ pressiug on Rome and the Greek mari- 
time dries of the south. Yet the Lombards were 
not strong enough to occupy the whole peninsula, 
and Rome and most of the coast towns, as well 
as the islands, remained to the emperor. The 
invaders inmosed on the country a sort of feudal 
system, and, being Arians, treated the Italians 
with ^eat harshness, until Gregory the Great 
effected their conversion to orthodoxy. From this 


period the popes for a time appear as the champions 
of the national cause. Leo the Isaurian’s decree 
against the worship of images was met by Gregory 
ir.*s declaration of Roman independence; and 
in 726-56 the popes succeeded in driving out 
the exarch and checking, with the help of the 
Franks, the encroachments of the Lombards. Pepin 
twice crossed the Alps, compelled the Lombard 
king to yield up the exarchate and the Pentapolis, 
which he had conquered, and presented them to 
the pope in 756 : this gift was the nucleus of the 
temporal sovereignty of the bishops of Rome. 

In 774 Pepin’s son, Charlemagne, who had been 
summoned to the aid of the pope, deposed Desi- 
derins, the last Lombard king, and added his 
dominions to his own; in 800 he was crowned 
emperor of the Romans. ' Meanwhile the Lombard 
duchies in the south were still independent, and 
Sicily and a number of free cities in Southern Italy, 
as well as Venice, recognised the Greek overlord^ 
ship. But in the 9th century the Saracens subdued 
Sicily, landed on the mainland, and even threat- 
ened Rome. Leo IV. fortified the suburb on the 
north bank of the Tiber, which after him was called 
the Leonine city, and called to his aid Louis II., 
Charlemagne’s gi*eat-grandson, who, with the help 
of the eastern emperor, checked the progress of the 
Saracens for a time. But after the death of Louis 
the infidels compelled the helpless pope to pay 
tribute; and the Greeks, profiting by the weak* 
ness of Charlemagne’s successors, recovered most 
of Southern Italy, and held it, under an officer 
entitled Catapan, till 1043. Eight kings of the 
Carlovingian line were acknowledged in Northern 
Italy, their rule ending with Charles the Fat in 
887. Then, till 961, succeeded ten so-called Italian 
sovereigns — dukes of Spoleto and Friuli, the Ger- 
man Arnulf, Hugh of Provence, Berengar, mar- 
quis of Ivrea, and others. Under their feeble 
sway the power of the feudal nobles, and, within 
the cities, of the bishops, waxed great, the papal 
chair was occupied by men of infamous life, and 
Magyars, Saracens, and Northmen oven’an the 
country, turning wide tracts into a desolate wilder- 
ness. In 951 Berengar II. was compelled to do 
homage to the German king, Otto of Saxony. He 
was suffered to rule until 961, and then deposed ; 
and in 962 Otto was crowned as king of Italy at 
Milan and as emperor at Rome. From this time 
the right to the crown of the Roman empire (two 
centuries later it was the Holy Roman empire) was 
held to accompany the German kingship. Except 
in name, there was no longer an Italian kingdom, 
and, with its foreign emperors occupied for the 
most part beyond the Alps, the country was in 
some degree left masterless. Its division into 
separate states was now but a question of time. 

Moved by the scandals of riie papacy and the 
constant revolts in the city, Otto took the election 
of the popes away from the Romans, chose a pope 
of his own, and put the city in his charge. Else- 
where he encouraged the rise of the communes as 
a check upon the great vassals. The towns had 
already been permitted to raise walls as a defence 
against the barbarians, and now the chief cities 
were freed from the jurisdiction of the counts. 
The death of Otto III. in 1002 was followed 
by a dispute for the crown; Rome, the papacy 
and the city, fell a^ain into the hands of the 
Tusculan counts, while the Lombard cities gained 
in importance as their alliance was sought by one 
side or the other. Milan supported Henry of 
Bavaria, who had been elected in Germany; and 
he severely punished her rival Pavia, who had 
espoused the cause of the Lombard Ardoin. Henry 
died in 1024, and was succeeded by Com-ad of 
Franconia, who was invited into Italy and crowned 
with the iron crown at Milan, by Heribert, the 
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archbishop. Lender this prelate Milan advanced 
greatly in power and independence. An eflective 
militia was formed, and Heribert is said to have 
invented the carroccio, a car which carried into 
battle the city’s banner and an altar, and round 
which the burghers fought as in defence of a sacred 
thing. The citizens had already formed themselves 
into a parla77iento, and, while Heribert lived, the 
power of the smaller counts who had now come to 
dwell in the city was bridled. The other Lombard 
cities also were rising into some degree of inde- 
pendence. Pisa and Genoa, besides Venice (which 
acknowledged the nominal sovereignty of the Greek 
emperor), were becoming great by their command 
of fleets ; and they succeeded to the rich carrying 
trade of the Mediterranean after the fall of the 
Greek cities in the south before the Normans. 
During the first half of the 11th century a body of 
Norman adventurers had gained a firm footing in 
Apulia, which they ultimately conquered as a count- 
ship for themselves. The pope, I^o DL, marched 
against them, and was defeated and taken prisoner 
by Robert Wiskard or Guiscai'd at Civitella (1053) ; 
and Wiskard obtained from him the investiture of 
his present and future conquests, which he was to 
hold as a fief of the holy see. Robert extended his 
power on the mainland, and took the title of Duke 
of Apulia and Calabria in 1059. In 1060-90 his 
brother Roger conquered Sicily from the Saracens ; 
in 1127 the family’s dominions in Apulia, Calabria, 
and SicRy were imited by his son Roger, who in 
1130 assumed the title of king of Sicily. 

Meanwhile the fierce struggle over Investitures 
<q.v.) had been fought out between emperor and 
pope. When the archdeacon Hildebrand became 
Rope Gregory VII. (1073) he enforced the celibacy 
of the clergy, as Leo IX. had already endeavoured 
to do j and in 1075 he condemned the investiture 
of ecclesiastics by lay lords. Otto the Great 
and Henry III. had appointed and deposed popes, 
and thex'efore this latter decree led to a quarrel 
with Henry IV. (q.v.). At a diet in 1076 Gregory 
was deposed. The pope replied by excommuni- 
oating the king, who was compelled by a rebellion 
in Saxony to submit and do penance at Canossa, 
the castle of the Countess Matilda of Tuscany, the 
pope’s ally, Henry, however, soon renewed the 
strife, appointed an antipope, and in 1084 took 
Rome, was crowned, and oesieged Gregory in the 
fortress of St Angelo. Thence the pontiff was 
delivered by Wiskard, who drove the emperor off, 
and carried Gregory away from his riotous subjects 
to end his days at Salerno. The struggle, how- 
'ever, was carried on ^ Gregory’s successors, tiU 
by the concordat of Worms (1122) the emperor 
yielded the main principle at issue, surrendering to 
the cardinals the election of the pope, who was 
still to possess the right of conferring the imperial 
■crown. By the death of the Countess Matilda, 
too, in 1115, the church had inherited her vast 
domains; and, although the emperor took posses- 
sion of them, the popes retained their claim, to be 
revived in after years. 

From this long struggle the northern cities 
emerged strengthened and practically autonomous. 
They stiU belonged to the empire ; but they were 
governed by their own magistrates, called consuls, 
aided by an oligarchical council ; and they enjoyed, 
and unhappily took frequent advantage of, the 
right to make war on their own account. The 
■(quarrel of the Gnelphs and Ghibellines (q.v.) arose 
in Germany at this time, and before long these 
names were heard everywhere in Italy; but here 
they stood not alone for the pope’s party and the 
emperor’s, but ^o for the burning jealousy and 
hatred of rival cities, each struggling to rise at the 
eost of its neighbours. Arnold of Brescia (q.v.) 
for a time estaiblished a republic in Rome, but it 


was suppressed by Frederick Barbarossa in 1154, 
In that year Frederick, who bad been elected king 
in 1152," came into Italy to take away the self- 
government of the towns, and reduce them to their 
former subjection to the emperor. After punish- 
ing several hostile cities, he went on to Rome and 
was crowned by Adrian IV. (Nicholas Break- 
spear), the only pope of English birth; but he 
soon quarrelled with him, and on Adrian’s death 
supported an antipope. In 1158 Frederick retunied 
from Germany, and compelled Milan to surrender, 
after a month’s siege. He now set in every town 
a podestk to administer justice, who should be 
chosen always from another city ; and from cities 
and barons alike he took away the privilege of 
making war on one another without his permission. 
An attempt to appoint then* consuls also drove the 
Milanese into a second revolt, in 1159 ; but Frede- 
rick was delayed by the heroic defence of Crema, 
and it was not till May 1161 that he again 
invested Milan. The city held out till March 
1162, and was then destroyed by the vindictive 
imperialists, and the people driven from the ruins. 
Soon afterwards the cities of the Veronese march 
formed a league of defence against Frederick 
which he w^as unable to cni3i. In 1167 he 
besieged the pope, Alexander III., in the Colis- 
eum; but the latter escaped to Benevento, while 
a terrible pestilence fell upon the German camp, 
and Frederick with difficulty led the remnant 
of his army north to Pavia. Only this city and 
the Marquis of Montferrat in all North Italy had 
held back from the great Lombard league, which 
had meanwhile been formed and had restored the 
Milanese to their city. In 1168 Frederick fled in 
disguise across the Alps ; and in the same year the 
confederates founded a new city on the plain 
between Pavia and Montfen-at, to be a check on 
these two. The league named it Alessandria, in 
honour of their ally the pope : della paglia ( * of 
straw’), their enemies added in derision; but its 
ditch and rampart of earth held Frederick at bay 
all through the winter of 1174-75, till he was forced 
to raise me siege. Finally, the crushing defeat at 
Legnano (May 29, 1176), from which field he hardly 
escaped with his life, made him willing to treat for 
peace. In 1177, at Venice, the emperor came to 
terms with the pope, and agreed to a six years’ 
truce with the Lombard towns; in 1183 a per- 
manent peace was ratified, the cities retaining 
their right of war and of self-government, and the 
emperor his podesths and his rights of sustenance 
and support against enemies outside the league. 
The rule of podesths was soon adopted outside of 
Lombardy as well, for the settlement of nobles in 
the tows had introduced a lawless element and 
given rise to factions; so that a supreme judge 
who was not a townsman, who held office for a 
single year, ^ and had then to render an account 
of his administration, was most likely to prove im- 
artial. Yet from the podestks to the despots was 
ut a step, and this was taken a few years later. 

Since the battle of Civitella the Normans had 
continued faithful allies of the popes, and it was 
with the object of depriving the latter of this 
powerful support that Fredenck now had his son 
Henry VI. married to the heiress of Sicily. Frede- 
rick died in 1190, and in 1194 Henry was recognised 
as king, and the Norman rule in Southern Italy 
came to an end. He died in 1197, and the next 
year his wife, who had acknowledged the pope as 
overlord, died also, leaving their infant son Frede- 
rick to the guardianship of Innocent III. The 
papal territoiy had now become extensive, and the 
establishment of a Latin empire at Constantinople 
(1204), during the fourth crusade, added to the 
restige of the Roman see. But the chief gainer 
y the capture of the Eastern capital was '\^nice. 
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who, as a reward for lending her fleet, was pre- 
sented by the victorious crusaders with a large 
share of the divided empire, and was able to occupy 
at least a number of islands and coast territory : she 
was now supreme in the Levant. Frederick II., 
w'ho was crowned emperor in 1220,' w^as king of 
Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Germany, Burgundy, and 
Jerusalem. So formidable a prince made popes 
and communes both uneasy. He was excommuni- 
cated by Gregory IX. in 1227, because he delayed 
his departure on a promised crusade; and after- 
wards, when he had gone to the East, while he was 
crowning himself at Jerusalem his enemies Avere 
still busy at home. The pope, w^hose hands were 
greatly strengthened by the newly-founded Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican orders, stin-ed up the Lom- 
bard cities to revolt, and, after Frederick had 
crushed the Milanese at Cortenuova (1237), drew 
Venice and Genoa into the league against him. 
Frederick’s cause was upheld in Northern Italy by 
Ezzelino da Romano, infamous for his cruelties. 
In 1245 linocent IV., the emperor’s personal 
enemy, had Mm declared dethroned by a council 
convened at Lyons ; and after five years of harass- 
ing anxiety, his life the object of constant plots, 
Frederick died in December 1250. The cause of 
liis son and grandson was upheld by his natural 
son Manfred, who in 1258 became king of Sicily. 
There w^as no abatement of fury in the fierce 
struggle between Gnelphs and Ghibellines, but the 
balance of success so far inclined towards Manfred 
after the battle of Monteaperto (1260), which re- 
stored Florence to the Ghibellines, that Urban IV. 
invited Charles of Anjou into Italy to head the 
Guelphic party. In 1266 Manfred was defeated and 
slain, and the Swabian line came to an end with 
his n^hew Conradin, who was beheaded at Naples. 
The Guelphs were again supreme ; but Gregory X. 
restored their banished rivals to their cities, and 
for a time made the two parties live in peace. 
Charles, who received the kingdom of Sicily as the 
gift of the popes, had promised that it should 
never be held along with the empire ; and now, as 
a final check to the Angevin’s possible ambition, 
the pope brought the dispute to a close which had 
kept the empire without a head, and crowned 
Rudolf of Hapsburg, who was elected in 1273. 
Tliis emperor m 1278 recognised the popes as 
temporal sovereigns, and their power was nence- 
forth firmly established over Rome and the Cam- 
pagna, Emilia, the Romagna, and the March of 
Ancona; and, as Rudolf left Italy to itself, the 
Guelphic party was enabled to strengthen its power 
and to crush such hostile cities as Pisa. Charles lost 
Sicily by the rebellion which began in the Sicilian 
Vespers (q.v,), in 1282; and the island gave itself 
to the House of Aragon, which, as the popes were 
hostile, necessarily became Ghibelline. Meanwhile, 
in Tnscany the triumphant Guelphs had become 
broken up into factions, the Neii and Bianchi 
(Blacks and Whites), the former violent Guelphs, 
and the latter at first moderate Guelphs, until the 
fierce animosity of their (mponents made them 
GMbellines. For in 1301 (Jharles of Valois, who 
1^ been called in by Boniface VIIL to help the 
Keri, entered Florence, and gave the Bianchi up 
to the cruel vengeance of their enemies: among 
those banished from the city was the poet Dante. 
Under Clement V. the seat of the papacy was 
removed, in 1309, to Avignon, where it remained 
for raie neixt seventy years. In the following year 
the new em^or, Heniy VII., came into Italy to 
re^ve the Ghibelline party, and to restore peace 
imd order. The task, however, was now beyond 
the power of any German master. Henry died in 
August 1313, living effected no lasting change 
except in Milan, which he had handed over to the 
Ghibelline VisconfiL 


We have now reached a period when the cities of 
Northern Italy had fallen under the sway of tyrants, 
or despots. The feudal power of the rural counts 
had gradually been lessened by the communes 
until the nobles had become citizens. But they 
merely exchanged their castles for fortified palaces 
in the cities ; and, although the podestk had curbed 
their power for a time, his office eventually became 
not so much that of a dictator as of a judge, and 
the interminable wars had tended to give the 
nobles an undue predominance, since, being 
trained to arms, their military skill naturally 
placed them above the burghers. In some towns, 
such as Florence, where the democratic spirit wa& 
strongest, they were kept in check by a gonfalon- 
iers cf justice ; but in most cities the captain of 
the people^ who represented the pai-ty in the 
ascendant, and in these war-times was of course 
a noble, gradually raised himself to the position of 
master. It was then his aim to depress the others 
of his own order, both to win popularity with the 
people and to prevent possible rivalry. At the root 
of the wars fought between those in Italy who 
called themselves Guelphs and Ghibellines was the 
question whether the democracy or the aristocracy 
was to be supreme in the cities. Florence as yet 
preserved her republican independence ; but, besides, 
a hereditary oligarchy in Venice, despots were 
now established in all the great northern cities, 
each of which was glad to submit to a master who- 
would put an end to the strife that had hampered 
its commercial prosperity. Titles were bought from 
the German emperors or assumed, courts were* 
formed, and armies were hired ; for wars were now 
waged in another fashion than that which had’ 
prevailed in Barbarossa’s time. Then it was an 
honoured custom for the artisans and traders of a 
ciiy to devote a week or a month in the year to 
harrying the fields of a rival commune, to draw its 
defenders into an ambuscade, or even to capture 
and ruin the town, provided it did not hold out too 
long; in any case, the citizen-soldiers returned 
home in a few days, and took up their ordinaiy 
work again. Now, however, war was a science 
and soldiering a trade; the iron panoply and 
ponderous lance of the man-at-arms were not for 
the craftsman or the clerk. Therefore, in the 14th 
century, bands of mercenaries, or companies of 
adventure, under condottieri, made their appear- 
ance, selling their services to the highest bidder, or 
plundering the lands of the weaker states. Their 
battles were almost bloodless, the campaigns inde- 
cisive. Bound by a common profession, they were 
chiefly formidable to the taxpayer ; and, for that 
matter, in their commercial prosperity the cities, 
were at this time receiving the reward for which 
they had bartered their independence. If we glance- 
at England in this period, which followed hard on 
Bannockburn, we find commerce and manufactures, 
still in their infancy, wool the staple export^ 
houses of mud in the streets of the cities, and 
rushes strewn in the king’s chamber : but the- 
nation had now its constitution complete, and 
was moving in the broadening path of freedom. 
The condition of Italy was in sharp contrast to aD 
this. Trade and manufactures were flourishing^ 
art and literature were encouraged at the courts, 
and freedom was forgotten in present comfort andi 
inglorious well-being. The result of the self- 
indulgent policy now begun was seen two centuries, 
later, when Italy lay helpless beneath the feet of 
contending foreign armies. 

The Idth and 15th centuries witnessed the 
division of Italy among five principal powers — 
the kingdom of Naples, the duchy of Milan, the 
republics of Florence and Venice, and the papacy. 
In Naples the Angevin line came to an end in 1435 
Ivith Joan II. She was succeeded by Alfonso V. of 
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Aragon, and the Two Sicilies, separate since 1282, 
were again united. At his death in 1458, however, 
Sicilv remained to the kings of Aragon, while 
Naples was bequeathed to his natural son. In 
Milan the powerful Yisconti dynasty survived till 
1447. Archbishop Gian Visconti, who died in 1354, 
made himself master of more than twenty cities, 
and extended the family’s power over the greater 
part of Northern Italy; and these domains were 
reunited by his ^rand-nephew, Gian Galeazzo, who 
purchased the title of duke, made himself lord as 
far as the borders of Venice, and was threatening 
Florence when the plague carried him off in 1402. 
The Visconti’s possessions were confined within 
nan’ower limits under his son Filippo, and were 
seized in 1450 by Francesco Sforza, a famous 
general, who had married Filippo’s natural 
daughter, and who proved a wise and able ruler. 
Florence had submitted in 1342 to a despot in Walter 
of Brienne, the titular Duke of Athens ; but this 
soldier of fortune was expelled in 1343, and the 
city was ruled until 1434, except during a brief 
revolution, by an oligarchy. The presidency of 
the republic— practically the dictatorship — was 
then secured by Cosimo de’ Medici, who for this 
end had courted the good-will of the common 
people ; and his undefined power passed at his 
death in 1464 to his son, and reached its culmin- 
ation ^ under his famous grandson, Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. Florence was already mistress of 
great part of Tuscany, and Cosimo’s alliance with 
Francesco Sforza helped to secure her position as 
one of the five great powers. Venice, which had 
until this period stood aloof from Italian politics, 
was in the hands of a hereditary grand council. 
Thirty yeara of contest with Genoa for supremacy 
in the Mediterranean had ended in victory for the 
republic of St Mark in 1381. The capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453 made Venice, 
who had been gradually stripped of her possessions 
in the Levant, now at last an Italian state ; and 
her territory on the mainland was greatly extended 
under Francesco Foscari (1457) and his successors 
in the dogeship, although in 1477 a Turkish army 
ravaged her fields to within sight of St Mark’s. 
Borne, except during Bienzi’s brief rule, had obeyed 
her bishops, exiled at Avignon, In 1377 the^apacy 
returned from the Babylonish captivity, and, in 
spite of the weakness caused by the Great Se^m, 
the spiritual sovereign also was soon found among 
the despots. The schism ended in 1^9, and 
Nicholas V. was enabled to establish firmly the 
temporal power of the papacy, 

Italy now enjoyed a term of prosperity and com- 

E arative peace, broken only as Venice enlarged her 
orders, or by the family ambitions of the popes. 
But in 1494 Charles VIII. of France was induced 
by the Milanese regent, Lodovico Sforza, to invade 
Italy, and had himself crowned king of Naples. 
Meanwhile, Lodovico had murdered and succeeded 
his nephew, and he now raised Lombardy against 
Charles, who with difficulty got back to France in 
1495. He had caused the expulsion of the Medici, 
and Florence was again a republic, in which for a 
time Savonarola’s influence was all-powerfud. But, 
of more consequence than this, Charles’s expedition 
had shown the way to others, and inspired an 
ambition, which, under his immediate successors, 
cost Fr^ce dear. In 1499 Louis XII. subdued 
Milan ; in 1501 Ferdinand the Catholic tricked him 
out of Naples, which the two had joined to conquer, 
and once more muted the Two SicUies under one 
crown. 

The century thus begun is the most disastrous in 
Halian history. In Northern and Central Italy the 
French armies^ held their own against the pope and 
Ills allies until the year 1512, when thenr young 
general, Gaston de Foix, fell in victory before the 


walls of Baveniia. They were then expelled for 
the moment; but Italy had no long rest. The 
rivalry of the Emperor Charles V, and Francis I., 
which makes the principal part of European history 
during this period, filled the land with the clash of 
foreign arms ; while her own rulers, striving each 
to snatch an advantage from the confusion, added 
to the country’s distractions. The papacy was a 
gainer from the struggle. The conquests of the 
Borgias passed to the holy see; and Julius II. 
succeeded in humbling Venice, and then in driving 
the French out of Lombardy in 1512. In 1615 
Francis regained Milan, but in 1524 his forces were 
expelled from Italy by the emperor, and in 1525 
the Frencli king was taken prisoner at Pavia. In 
May 1527 occurred the sack of Borne by a body 
of troops of the empire, Lutherans and Spaniards. 
The Constable de Bourbon, who had led them, was 
killed in the assault, but not until February 1528 did 
the invading force retire. In September 1527 the 
Medicean Clement VII., who had fled to the castle 
of St Angelo, was compelled by hunger to surrender. 
The Medici, who had returned to Florence in 1512, 
were again driven out, hut were restored by arms 
in 1530. Alexander de’ Medici received from the 
emperor, who was his father-in-law, the title of 
duke ; and in 1570 Cosimo, his successor, was made 
Grand-duke of Tuscany by the pope. By the peace 
of Camhrai ( 1529 ) Charles had been left master of 
Italy; his son Philip became its undisputed lord 
by the peace of Cfiteau-Cambr4sis (1559), though 
Venice really, and Genoa, Lucca, and the little 
republic of San Marino nominally, remained inde- 
pendent. Besides Tuscany, there were the duchies 
of Modena and Ferrara and of Parma and Piacenza, 
and the rich States of the Church ; Spain herself 
held all the rest of Italy, save Piedmont, which 
was restored to the dukes of Savoy in the person 
of Philip’s cousin and general, fimmanuel Fili- 
bert. This prince also regained Savoy and the 

E rovince of Nice, which his family had lost ; Wt 
e removed his capital to Turin, and his house 
was henceforth Italian. The papacy had been 
strengthened by the founding of the Jesuit order in 
1540, and the establishment of the Inquisition ; and 
: the Council of Trent ( 1545-63) defined the Catholic 
faith. The territory of the church was further 
augmented by the absorption of several lapsed fiefs, 
and the supremacy of the pontiffs was now acknow- 
ledged by Venice, who had hitherto recognised no 
superior to her own patriarch. But Venice was 
no longer the great state she had been. Her 
commerce had fallen off since the discoveries of 
Columbus and Da Gama, and most of her con- 
^[uests were in the hands of the Turks, to whom, 
in spite of the victory of the allied fleet at Lepanto 
{ 1571 ), she had been compelled to give up even 
Cyprus. Her last great achievement, in a war that 
she had waged at intervals for five centuries, was 
the conquest of the entire Peloponnesus, in 1684 ; 
but in 1715 this fell again into the hands of the 
Turks. The power or Spain, too, had greatly 
declined, and besides Masaniello’s revolt at Naples 
(1647) there were risings in Sicily, which gave the 
island to Louis XIV. for two years. But riirough- 
out this period, and until as late as the 19th 
century, Italy was disposed of by foreign powers, 
and pai-titioned as suited their policy. After each 
of the three European wars or succession, in the 
18th century, Italy was subjected to a fresh re- 
division ; hut it is not necessary to notice more 
than the last of these in detail. The services 
rendered by the House of Savoy against the French, 
during the war of the Spanish Succession, won for it 
the island of Sicily and the title of king. The new 
monarch, Victor Amadeus IL, was one of the 
liberal and enlightened despots of the time ; and 
although in 1720 he was compelled to exchange 
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Sicily for Sardinia, from which island his successors 
took their title until 1861, he built up a real king- 
dom, took the schools away from the Jesuits, and 
did much to promote the welfare of his subjects. 
The last war, that of the Austrian succession, in 
which the Sardinians fought gallantly on the 
Hapsburg-Lorraine side, ended with the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), which left Italy divided as 
follows : the House of Savoy held Sardinia and 
Piedmont, ’svith Montferrat and Alessandria, Tor- 
tona and Novara; the Austrians retained Milan 
and Tuscany ; the Bourbon Charles III. was king 
of the Two Sicilies, and his brother Philip, Duke of 
Parma; the papal tenitory stretched across the 
centre of the peninsula to the frontiers of Venice, 
which survived as a republic until 1797 ; and 
finally, Modena and Genoa were placed under 
the protection of France, to whom the Genoese 
ceded the island of Corsica in 1755. Italy now 
enjoyed a brief period of freedom from wars; 
but 'her numerous sovereigns were absolute,^ each 
within his petty domain, and the despotic policy of 
the Bourbons, who held nearly all the country, was 

f merally adopted. An honourable exception was 
eter Leopold, who was Grand-duke of Tuscany 
from 1765 until he succeeded to the Austrian 
empire as Leopold II. in 1790. He instituted many 
reforms, restricted the power of the priesthood, and 
suppressed the Inquisition ; and to him is owing the 
reclamation of the fruitful Val di Chiana from a 
wilderness of pestilent marsh. To the rule of this 
prince the harsh, jealous oppression of the other 
sovereigns presents a pitiful contrast. For Italy 
the long reign of misery and darkness was at last 
about to pass away — ^bnt slowly; the night was 
not yet past. 

The storm of the French Revolution burst in 
1792. In 1796 Napoleon entered Italy; in 1797 
the Cisalpine, Ligurian, Cispadane, and Tiberine 
republics, with their capitals at Milan, Genoa, 
Bologna, and Rome, were formed out of Northern 
and Central Italy, and Venice and her territory 
beyond the Adige were bestowed on Austria. The 
next year Naples surrendered, and was made the 
capital of the Farthenopsean Republic. The demo- 
crats in the cities joyfully welcomed the new 
doctrines brought by the invading army ; but even 
they soon wearied of a nominal freedom that be- 
stowed chiefly the privilege of sharing the heavy 
costs of the French wars, and in 1800 Napoleon 
had to win the peninsula afresh by the victory of 
Marengo. In 1804 he made himself emperor, and 
in 1805 he was crowned king of Italy at Milan. 
The Bourbons were permitted to retain Tuscany 
and Naples, and the nope was reinstated in the pos- 
session of Rome. Naples, however, was given to 
Joseph Bonaparte in 1806, and to Joachim Murat 
in 1808 ; in 1809 Rome was annexed to the French 
empire, and the emperor’s sister Eliza was made 
Duchess of Tuscany. The Congress of Vienna 
(1815) restored the map of Italy very much to its 
former appearance ; hut the advantages of the new 
distribution fell nearly all to the House of Austria. 
Venice was added to the Austrian crown, and 
Lombardy retained; an Austrian duke was set 
over Modena ; and the Austrian Ferdinand HI. 
r^eiyed back Tuscany, to which Lucca was to he 
aimed whenever the death of Napoleon’s Austrian 
wife, Louisa, should give Parma again to its 
fonom* Bourbon masters. The only other lasting 
l^ange tos ilie transference of Genoa to Victor 
Enim a m uM l. of Sardinia. Naples and Sicily were 
restored to the Bourbons, and the pope was once 
^re put in possession of the States of the Church. 
Ime Httle republic of San Marino was also recog- 
nised by ihe congress. 

The period fbnowmg ( 1816-70) was in the main 
a period of abscdutism and rigid repression, hnt 


it was the period also of the Bisorgimento (‘re- 
awakening ’ ). The returned princes adopted in full 
the policy dictated from Vienna, and strove by all 
means to crush the rising spirit of independence. 
The Jesuits, whose order had been suppressed by 
the pope in 1773, were restored and elementary 
education placed in their hands, where it was 
effectually strangled. Tlie legions of Austria filled 
Lombardo- Venetia, and were at the service of all 
the petty despots in the other parts of Italy ; while 
a yet larger army of spies was at work In every 
corner of the unhappy country. The general 
misery provoked conspiracy, and the revolutionary 
Carbonari societies sprung up everywhere. But 
the movement had as yet no directing head. 
There were risings in Southern Italy in 1820, but 
they were suppressed in the following year, and 
the leaders executed ; and numerous less important 
insurrections there, in the period preceding 1846, 
were easily put down. Other abortive attempts 
were made in Piedmont, in Lombardy, in Modena 
and the Romagna, the only result of which was to 
make the rulers’ hands yet heavier on the people. 
Nor was there thorough unanimity or common 
action among Italian liberals. The extreme repub- 
licans, represented by the party of Yonng Italy, 
were headed by Mazzini, whose fiery eloquence 
and enthusiasm transformed the vague desires of 
Ms countrymen into a passionate hope ; but his 
policy sanctioned methods from which more sober 
patriots shrank. From Geneva he led a band of 
refugees to the invasion of Savoy, in 1833, because 
the new king, Charles Albert, would not enter on 
a war with Austria ; but this wild raid proved an 
utter failure. Already the wiser minds in Italy 
looked to Sardinia for deliverance ; but the dream 
of a confederacy, with perhaps the pope as presi- 
dent, was not yet dispelled. Nay, it seemed 
about to be realised when, in 1846, Pius IX. 
assumed the tiara, and initiated a series of liberal 
reforms. Constitutions were granted in 1847 by 
all the rulers save Austria and Ferdinand II. of 
Naples; and from the latter a constitution was 
wrung in the following year. The year of revolu- 
tions, 1848, opened with a street massacre by the 
Austrians in Milan, on 2d January. In February the 
French R^ublic was declared, and then in Italy the 
party of M^zini was for a moment supreme. Sicily 
revolted from Ferdinand, and in March Charles 
Albert declared war on the Austrians, who had 
been driven out of Milan and Venice. He passed 
the Ticino, and defeated Radetzky at Goito ; but on 
26th July the Austrians won the decisive battle of 
Custozza, re-entered Milan, and placed the country 
under martial law. In Naples there had been a 
massacre in May, and on 30th August Messina was 
bombarded. Meanwhile the pope’s heart had 
failed him. His troops had gone to the help of the 
Sardinians, but before tbmr surrender he had 
declared their advance to have been without his 
leave. The republicans, who had regarded his 
liberal measures with suspicion and jealousy, now 
denounced him as a traitor to the cause of Italian 
freedom. On 15th November his wisest minister, 
Count Rossi, was assassinated, and Pius fled to 
Gaeta in disguise. A republic was set up in Rome 
on 9th February 1849, under Mazzini and two other 
triumvirs. The Grand- duke Leopold had fled from 
Florence, but Tuscany refused to join herself to 
the republic; yet when the sovereign she had 
invited back returned, his first act, supported by 
the presence of Austrian troops, was to suppress 
the constitution. In Piedmont the ultra-radicals, 
headed by Rattazzi, were now in power, and 
a fresh campaign against Austria was begun — 
this time lasting less than four days. On 23d 
March Radetzky defeated the Piedmontese at 
Novara. Charles Albert gave up his throne to his 
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f;on, Victor Emmanuel IL, and died, broken-hearted, 
at Oporto four months later. Efforts were now 
made to reduce Rome and Venice. In >,vain did 
Garibaldi, who had been called to the defence of 
Rome, defeat the Neapolitans at Palestrina and 
Velletri. A French army, under General Oudinot, 
took the city, after a four weeks’ siege, on 2d 
July. Venice, under the heroic Daniel Manin, 
bravely kept her enemies at bay until 22d August. 
The petty sovereigns now came back — the pope 
last, in April 1850. Rome, occupied by a French 
garrison, was kept in a state of siege for seven 
years, and the city never quite recovered its freedom 
until 1870. Italy's first general effort for freedom 
had ended in failure : 1848 was a year of unfulfilled 
visions. But one important gain was effected : the 
dream of federation was ended, and all men looked 
now to the House of Savoy, save the few idealists, 
like Mazzini, who afterwards stood sternly apart 
fi-om the triumph of compromise. 

Victor Emmanuel was faithful to the Italian 
cause, and persevered in the path of reform on 
which his family had entered. Sardinia was 
relieved, by the law which gave the government 
power to abolish monasteries, fi*om the incubus of 
an army of idle and ignorant ecclesiastics ; a liberal 
constitution was in force, the press was free, 
education was spreading, and a measure of religious 
liberty was enjoyed. In 1853 the Sardinian 
prime minist^ passed into the hands of Cavour, 
the brain, as Garibaldi was the arm, of the coming 
struggle. Henceforth he inspired and guided the 
national movement, until his death in the moment 
of victory. The Sardinian troops, reorganised by 
La Marmora, were sent under that general to the 
Crimea, where they won for themselves honour, 
and for their country allies amongst the great 
powers. Cavour made terms with Louis Napoleon, 
and in 1859 war was declared once more against 
Austria. The French and Italians won the battles 
of Magenta and Solferino in June, and then the 
French emperor, acting independently, agreed 
to a treaty which left Sie Austrians in possession 
of Venetia, from the Mincio eastward. The in- 
dignation of the Piedmontese, whose sovereign had, 
under Cavour’s agreement with Louis Napoleon, 
to give up Savoy and Nice in return for this assist- 
ance, was intense ; but the states of Central Italy 
voted their union to the kingdom of Victor Em- 
manuel, and were annexed in March 1860; and a few 
days after Southern Itgly revolted from Francis 
IL, the son of Ferdinand, the detested Bomba. 
Garibaldi and his volunteers, their expedition 
secretly favoured by Cavour, went to the support 
of the insurrection in May, and in September 
entered Naples. Cavour, with the consent of 
Louis Napoleon (who, however, maintained the 
pope in Rome, because his own position in France 
was strengthened by his championing the head of 
the Catholic Church), now sent an army into the 
papal states, which defeated the pope’s troops at 
Castelfidardo, joined Garibaldi, and helped him to 
defeat the Neapolitan generals on the Voltumo. 
In October Victor Emmanuel entered the Abruzzi, 
and Garibaldi resigned his dictatorship and retired 
to his island-farm. In February 1861 the first 
Italian parliament met at Turin, and Victor Em- 
manuel was proclaimed king of Italy. But Rome 
and Venice were not yet freed, and Cavour died in 
June of this year. In 1862 Garibaldi raised a body 
of volunteers to liberate Rome, and, having crossed 
to the mainland, was defeated at Aspromonte; 
the blame, however, fell chiefly on Rattazzi, who 
was then minister, and who had sought to follow 
Cavour’s policy, and to reap, the advantage of 
Garibaldi’s expedition, but had neglected to first 
come to an understanding with France. The 
expressed sympathy of Europe brought about the 


September Convention of 1864, by which Louis 
Napoleon agreed gradually to withdx'a\v the French 
troops on Italy’s stipulation not to allow an attack 
on the pope’s territory. By the last article of the 
convention, the capital was removed a step nearer 
Rome— from Turm to Florence. In 1866 the 
Austro-Prussian war, in wdiieh Italy took but an 
inglorious part as the ally of Prussia, added to the 
kingdom the coveted territory of Venice. In the 
same year the French garrison was ’withdrawn from 
Rome, and Mazzini demanded that the city should 
be captured. In 1867 Garibaldi and his volunteers 
gained a victory near Rome, and the French 
returned ; the volunteers surrendered in November, 
and the general was arrested. But after the fall 
of the empire, in 1870, the new foreign minister of 
France, Jules Favre, declared the September Con- 
vention at an end, and the king, who had only 

E revented the democrats from moving by arresting 
lazzini, was at length free to act. On 20th 
September he entered Rome, and the emancipa- 
tion of Italy was completed. The pope retained 
the Vatican, the church of Sta Maria Maggiore, 
the Lateran palace, the villa of Castel Gandolfo, 
with their precincts, and was voted an income of 
£129,000 out of the revenues of the state. 

From 1870 onwaids Italy at last free and united 
began to take her place as one of the great Con- 
tinental Powers. But initial difficulties stood in 
the way. Thus a marked inferiority among the 

S ’e of the south in economic, cultural, and social 
tions, and a general deficiency in training for 
self-government complicated the task of political 
organisation and consolidation. Beyond this, dis- 
sension between Vatican and Quirinaf— the spiritual 
sovereign bearing ill the loss of his temporal power 
— was a hindrance to security and real unity ; as 
the * prisoner of the Vatican ’ the pope might still 
furnish cause for foreign intervention, while so 
long as the adherents of the Roman Church weie 
forbidden to take part in national politics — a 
state of affairs the virtual ending of which only in 
1905 was not fully signalised till the appearance 
in 1919 of the Catholic Italian Po^pular Party, 
known after 1924 as the National Catholic Society 
— there could be no common purpose in the nation. 
Last of all, almost as a necessity if her inde- 
pendence were to be maintained, Italy was in- 
volved in large expenditures for the maintenance 
of an efficient naval and military force, while 
scarceljr less burdensome were the expenses in- 
curred in building up almost from the beginning 
a state machinery — ports and railways, roads and 
canals, drainage and irrigation systems, schools 
and law courts — to secure the administration, the 
safety, and the welfare of the nation. But the 
achievement of political unity, if onerous in certain 
respects, provided conditions in which economic 
advance became possible. And the period follow- 
ing 1870 was one of remarkable material progress. 
As Italy grew in strength so her territorial ambi- 
tions developed. In Europe the Irredentists (see 
Italia Ieeedenta) sought to achieve a wider 
imity by adding to the kingdom all those districts 
where the Italian speech prevailed. In Northern 
Africa a field was sought for colonial expansion — 
for a reoccupation of those territories once held 
in sway by the Roman Empire. Tunis was the 
nation^ ambition, and its seizure by the French 
in 1881 threw Italy in exasperation into the aims 
of Austria-Hungary and of Germany, there being 
formed in 1882 the Triple Alliance, which, renewed 
at various times, dominated till the time of the 
Great War most of the political crises of Europe. 
By failure in Tunis, however, Italy was not baulked 
of African expansion. In 1885 she seized the port 
of Massowah on the Red Sea, and established the 
colony of Eritrea in East Africa, while in 1889 she 
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set up a protectorate over Abyssinia, and in 1889-92 
another over Somaliland. These colonies, however, 
proved for the most part valueless, and led to war 
with Abyssinia, the disaster of Adowa in 1896 
putting an end to the Abyssinian protectorate. In 
tlie next century, nevertheless, Italy persisted in 
her policy of African expansion, and on a wave 
of nationalism, claiming that her enterprise was 
hampered, went to \var (1911-12) with Turkey for 
the possession of Libia (Tripoli and Cyrenaica). 
By the treaty of Ouchy (1912) she achieved her 
aim, w'hile rlhodes and the Dodecanese, which 
islands Italy had occupied in the course of hos- 
tilities, she continued to hold as a pledge for 
Turkey’s fulfilment of treaty obligations. 

On the outbreak of the Great War Italy refused 
her active assistance to the Central Po\yers mainly 
on the ground that she was obliged to aid her allies 
of the Triple Alliance_ only in a defensive war. 
Maintenance of neutralitj’’, however, she offered to 
Austria-Hungary in return for the cession of various 
oerritories, the greater part of Austrian Irredentist 
lands figuring prominently in her demands. For 
promise of similar but more comprehensive rewards 
she expressed her willingness to join the Entente 
arms. These conditions, rejected by Austria- 
Hungary, were accepted by the Allies in the secret 
Pact of London (1915)— the pact promising also, 
among other things, recognition to Italy’s terri- 
torial aspirations in Africa — and on 23d May 1915 
Italy entered the war. Partial initial successes 
were followed by various reverses, and these again 
by gains on the Carso-Isonzo front in the region 
beyond Italy’s eastern frontier, but no decisive 
victory was won. Then in October 1917 the Italians 
suffered disaster at Caporetto, and were driven 
back to the Piave, from which, however, following 
their victory with Allied assistance in the battle 
of Vittorio Veneto (October 1918), they returned 
to impose terms (4th November) on the Austro- 
Hungarian armies, whereby not only -was all Italian 
territory to be evacuated but also all the territory 
named in the Pact of London. The subsequent 
delimitation of Italian territorial gains resulted 
in protracted and disturbing negotiations, the 
counter-claims of Yugoslavia presenting in especial 
questions of peculiar difficulty. The treaties of 
St Germain (1919), Rapallo (1920), and Lausanne 
(1923) in the main determined the position. By 
these agreements Italy obtained Southern Tyrol 
( ‘ the Trentino ’), Gorizia and Gradisca, Trieste and 
the greater part of Istria, thus gaining her Irre- 
dentist territories and achieving incidentally 
her natural frontier of the Alps, while she also 
acquired Zara and district on the Dalmatian coast 
together with various islands in the Adriatic, and 
was confirmed, moreover, in her possession of 
Rhodes and the Dodecanese. In 1924, by agree- 
ment with Yugoslavia, Fiume was finally ceded to 
Italy, while in the same year a treaty was signed 
with Britain, handing over to Italy the greater 
part of Jubaland, in accordance with the provision 
of the Pact of London promising territorial com- 
pensations in Africa. Viewed as a whole these 
gains, though important from the point of view 
of national defence and patriotism, were of no 
more than slight economic value. 

In the period immediately following the Great 
War the history of Italy is bound up in the main 
with the fortunes of Socialism (q.v.). As a force 
. reckoned with Socialism in Italy had its 
origin in the last decade of the 19th century, when, 
as also later, burdensome taxation and generally 
onerous economic conditions, especially in the 
agrienltural but also in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, produced widespread social unrest. Per- 
secution in legal guise was at first the lot of the 
movement, but in spite of repression, and in the 


midst of a growing industrialism, the movement 
gained in power, and in the early 20th century, 
under the Liberal governments of Giolitti, avIio 
fiist among Italian statesmen recognised the ad- 
vent of the quatrieme Hat^ it added very greatly to 
its strength. During the Great War the Italian 
Socialists took up for the most part a stiong 
neutralist and anti-war position, and were em- 
boldened in their attitude as a result of the Rus- 
sian Revolution (1917). But suppression followed 
Caporetto, to which military disaster the pacificist 
propaganda of Socialism was held to have largely 
contributed, and in the later wave of patriotic 
feeling which accompanied the recovery and final 
triumph of Italian arms there was little of counten- 
ance for Socialism. The subsequent higglings and 
bickerings of the Peace Conference, however, not 
to speak of its disappointments, all added to the 
economic sufferings and dislocations of post-war 
days, seemed to many to present an obvious justi- 
fication of pacificist prophecy by the event, and 
Socialism in these circumstances achieved a new 
ascendency. It was a Socialism infused with Bol- 
shevism, and with repeated strikes, some in the 
public service. There were riots, lootings, burnings, 
murders. Large Socialist gains at the 19^19 elections, 
where, as a step towards a comidete Communistic 
regime, the establishment by violence of a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat had been promised, served 
greatly to aggravate the position. Something in 
the nature of a terror was established, the country 
becoming utterly disorganised. Apart from a con- 
tinuance of former methods of disorder, expro- 
priatory finance was practised in many communes 
which had been captured for Socialism, while as 
the culminating point of revolutionary effort an 
attempt, unsuccessful as it proved in the issue, 
was made in various industries, both manufactur- 
ing and agricultural, to give practical application 
to the principles of soviet rule. In the face of this 
situation the government, though prepared to intro- 
duce into industry a measure of Socialist control, 
was passive as a whole, and all the circumstances 
were present in which Fascismo (q-v.) representing 
reaction rose to power. With Mussolini (q.v.) as 
their leader, bands composed for the most part of 
former soldiers, who had in the first instance ( from 
March 1919) been organised to protest against the 
*• mutilation ’ by Socialists and Neutralists of Italy’s 
victory in the Great War, onwards from October 
1920 made active war throughout Italy upon 
Socialism, and in less than a year, by methods 
outri vailing those of their opponents in violence, 
reduced the Socialist party, already suffeiing 
eclipse from its seeming failure to produce the pro- 
mised revolution, to utter impotence. Thereafter 
Fascismo, its work of destruction completed, 
aspired to reconstruct the state. Denouncing the 
incompetence of the government, it summoned the 
ministry to resign, and mobilising everywhere its 
forces, marched (27th October 1922) on Rome to- 
carry its aims by force. A state of siege was pro- 
claimed, but the order was later revoked by the 
king, revolution being in this way averted. There- 
upon Mussolini being sent for by the king, and 
having formed at his request a government, Fas- 
cismo became master of the state. In the first 
instance Mussolini himself had been a revolu- 
tionary Socialist, and Fascismo in its beginnings 
was a political-revolutionary movement. But in 
the^ struggle in which it later engaged with 
Socialism its character was entirely changed. 
So its programme when it came to power was 
nationalist and imperialist, and in the main con- 
servative. More important, its methods ^ were 
essentially autocratic and undemocratic, a virtual 
dictatorship was established, government was by 
order in council and parliament was held in con- 
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tempt, an armed political force was maintained, 
freedom was denied to the press, constitutional 
form and the foims of liberty were ignored — a party 
conquered the state. Later the pressure of reaction 
brought promise of return to constitutional rule, 
but in tlie event it was by a more rigid enforcement 
of its order that Fascismo maintained its sway. 

The principal materials for Italian history during the 
Middle Ages will be found in Muratori’s Rerum Itahcarmii 
Scriptores ( 25 vols. 1723-51 ; useful * Indices Chronologici ' 
appeared in 1885), and in the Archivio storico Italiano 
(vols. i.-xvi. 1838-51). See also Guicciardini’s Istoria 
W Italia^ continued to 1814 by Carlo Botta; Muratori’s 
Ammli W Italia; Cesare Bsdbo’s Sommarzo; Bryce’s 
Holi/ Roman Empire; and Villari’s iStoria politica 
W Italia (8 vols. 1883 et seq.). For separate periods see 
Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders (1880-99); Villari’s 
Barbarian Invasions (Eng. trans. 1902) and Medioeval 
Italy from Charlema,gne to Henry VII, (Eng. trans. 
1910); Sismondi’s italiennes du moyen-dge; 

Troya’s Storia d’ Italia del Medio Evo (1839-59) ; Eeuch- 
lin’s Geschichte Italiens von der Grundung der regierenden 
Dynastien (1859-73 ) ; Maurice’s The Revolutionary Move- 
ment of I 84 S -49 ( 1887 ) ; Lemmi’s Origini del Risorgim&nto 
(1906); Bolton King’s History of Italian Unity (1899); 
Stillman’s Umon of Italy (1898); Underwood’s United 
Italy (1912); Storia civile ; Modern Italy, 

(1923); Page’s Italy and the World War 
(1921 ) ; and Gorgolini’s The Fascist Movement in Italian 
Life (1923); Symond’s Renaissance in Italy, and Von 
Ranke’s History of the Popes are important, and as 
general surveys the works of "W. Hunt (1873, in Free- 
man’s ‘Historical Course’), and J. P. Trevelyan (1920), 
and the volume (1923) in ‘Nations of To-day’ (ed. J. 
Buchan) are useful. See also the articles on the separate 
provinces and the great cities (Naples, Venice, &c.), and 
the works cited there ; also the articles on the principal 
characters in Italian history, and Abt, Deama, Painting, 
Renaissance. 

Languag-e and Literature.— Latin is the 
subject of a special article. The other ancient 
languages of Italy have been treated above. 
Italian is one of the group of Neo- Latin or 
Romance languages — the direct offspring of the 
Latin tongue spoken by the Romans. The 
chief subdivisions of the Neo -Latin group are 
French, Spanish and Portuguese, Prqven9al, 
Rumanian, and Italian. This last retains the 
closest resemblance to its prototype. The affinity 
between the Romans and the races of the Cisalpine 
Peninsula being closer than in the case of the other 
Latinised peoples, the phonetic changes intro- 
duced by them are less profound. The question 
as to whether the Neo-Latin idioms were much 
modified by the frequent Teutonic invasions of 
south-western Europe has given rise to prolonged 
discussion among philologists; but more recent 
methods of research seem to establish the fact that 
the influence of these invaders was slight, the 
more perfect language of the vanquished hav- 
ing imposed itself on the intellectually inferior 
conquerors. Neither is modem Italian derived 
entirely from the so-called ‘rustic Latin,’ or 
incorrect speech of the lower orders. The origin 
of the words which compose the modern tongue 
may be traced in as many cases to the speech of 
Cicero and Virgil as to that of the common folk. 
The differences between the ancient and modern 
languages are the outcome of the natural evolution 
of all living organisms which must undergo such 
changes as are necessary to life and growth. But 
so overwhelming was the prestige of Latin litera- 
ture that this natural evolution was looked on with 
contempt by the learned everywhere. The struggle 
between the written but dead language and the 
various forms of the living speech was nowhere so 
protracted p in Italy, where the influence of 
Roman traditions and culture was supreme. 

During this long period of evolution many; dia- 
lects sprang up which still preserve their individual . 


peculiarities. The conformation of tiie peninsula. 
Its varying climates and soils, , and the different 
origins of the races which inhabit it account for 
the variety and differences of these dialects. Their 
seemingly ivide divergences are in reality mostly 
caused by pronunciation and not by stmcturai 
changes. According to the classification of Caix 
(in his admirable study'- Sui Bialetti df Italia), their 
principal divisions are : ( 1 ) In the north and north- 
-vvestthe GaZZzc-JZaZiVc/i — viz. Piedmontese, Lombard, 
and Emilian or Bolognese, in close affinity to the 
French in their mode of pronunciation and trun- 
cated terminations; (2) the Venetian, spoken also 
in the Italian^ Tyrol and parts of Dalmatia and 
Istria. This dialect is soft, harmonious, and more 
purely Italian. The subdivision of it is the Friulian, 
which preserves a close resemblance to the ancient 
Rh^tian. ( 3) In the centre the pure Italian dialects 
—viz. Tuscan, Roman, with the nearly-related 
^alects of Umbria and the Marches, Campanian, 
in which Abmzzese and Apulian are included. (4) 
In the south and south-^vest the Ibero-Italian — 
viz. Sicilian, spoken also in the extreme south 
of Calabria and part of Sardinia ; Corsican, Sar- 
dinian, and Ligurian, or the dialects of the 
Genoese sea-coast. This last group presents 
marked traces of the close commercial intercourse 
with Spain and her long dominion in these jjarts 
of Italy. 

As early as the 11th century the earlier-matured 
idioms of’ France and Provence had already taken 
shape in an abundant literature of their own which 
invaded the Italian peninsula, and the much- 
admired poetry of the troubadours threatened to 
stifle entirely the humbler growth of the soil. 
However, in the early part of the 13th centuiy, in 
the famous centre of social life and culture formed 
by the brilliant court at Palermo of the Emperor 
Frederick IL of Hohenstaufen, a school of Aulic 
(or court) poets sprang up headed by the emperor 
himself and his friend and secretary, Piero delle 
Vigne (died 1249). The Sicilian dialect formed 
the basis of the idiom used, but the large mixture 
of Latin words, and the too evident imitation of 
Provengal models, mark this school of poetry as an 
artificial product. After the death of Manfred,. 
Frederick^ unfortunate son (1266), the Sicilian, 
school soon ceased to exist. 

In various parts of the mainland more or less 
successful attempts were now being made to -write 
in the vulgar dialects. Noteworthy is that of St 
Francis of Assisi and his follow^ers to use the 
Umbrian dialects in religious lyrics during the 
13th century^ the most distinguished among this 
group being Jacopone da Todi (died c. 1306). The 
sacred dialogues, a primitive form of the mystery^ 
play, produced by this same school, may be re- 
garded as the earliest germ of the national drama. 
An important group of lyric poets flourished in 
Bologna, then a centre of European learning and 
civilisation ; their chief was Guido Guinicelli (died 
1276), praised by Dante (Purgatorio, xxvii.) as 
the father of himself and all other singers of love. 
The contemporary Tuscan poets wrote philoso- 
phical lyrics full of overstrained sentiment, but in 
wonderrtilly pure Italian. Chief among them were 
Guido Cavalcanti (died 1300), the beloved friend of 
Dante, and the immediate precursor of the latter^s 
lyric style ; and Cino da Pistoia, a distinguished 
jurisconsult and admired sonnet-wiiter, whose 
death (1336) was bewailed in verse by the young 
Petrarch. Fra Guittone d’ Arezzo (1215-94) and 
Francesco da Barberino (1264-1348) wrote didactic 
allegorical poems and songs; the epistles of the 
former are noteworthy as the earliest prose writings 
in the vulgar tongue. Among the leading political 
and learned men of Florence was Brunetto Latini ' 
(1210-94); his best-known w^ork is E Tesoretto^ 
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a kind of allegorical encycslopasdia in verse, showing 
immense erudition. Dante speaks of him as his 
instructor and master {Inferno^ xv.). To this 
time belongs the earliest important collection of 
prose tales, the Cmto Novelle Antiche, collected by 
an anonymous but probably Florentine writer. It is 
in Tuscany, in the central zone of the peninsula, that 
the idiom at last takes definite shape in which the 
varied dialects of north and south are to find their 
representative type. The man who is to harmonise 
in a gi’eat masterpiece these varied elements of 
style and language, and to reveal to Italy and the 
world all the power and compass of the living 
speech, growth of his native soil, is the Florentine 
Dante Ai^Meri ( May 1265-1321 ). Dante’s supreme 
poetic genius and the strength and individuality 
of his noble character made his influence as great 
among his contemporaries as it has continued to be 
through all succeeding ages. Almost contemporary 
with Dante, and forming with him the triumvirate 
which makes the 14th century, or ‘ Trecento,’ the 
golden age of Italian literature, stand Petrarch 
<1304r-74) and Boccaccio (1313-75). Thus Italian 
literature presents the strange phenomenon that it 
attains its zenith in its opening period. Petrarch, 
the precursor of the revival of classic studies 
which was to give the distinguishing mark to 
the following century, lives in fame, not by his 
voluminous Latin works, but by reason of the 
unequalled beauty of his songs and sonnets written 
in the despised idiom of the people. If we may 
say of him that he brought to perfection the lan- 
guage of lyric poetry, so may Boccaccio have the 
honour of mving form to prose by the language in 
which he clothed his tales. Around this imposing 
trio are OTonped many lesser stars whose works, 
thongh inferior ^ to substance, are all distinguished 
by the same simple beauty of style. Francesco 
Stabile, known as Cecco d’Ascoli, is the author of 
a strange, semi-scientific poem, L^Acerha, in which 
he severely censures Dante’s Divine Comedy. He 
was professor of Astrology at Bologna, and was 
burned for heresy in 1327. The Florentine Fazio 
degli Uberti produced, in imitation of the Divine 
Comedy^ a long poem, II DiUamoTido, a wearisome 
versified account of imaginary travels ; more suc- 
cessful were his graceful lyrics. The imitators of 
Petrarca during this centny are of little import- 
ance, the most noted being Uiusto da Valmontone 
(died 1449), author of a collection of lyrics, Za 
Bella Mam. Among Boccaccio’s followers are 
Ser Giovanni Fiorentmo, author of a collection of 
tales called U Pecorone^ written about 1378, and 
the more original Franco Sacchetti (1339-99), who 
gives in his book of anecdotes a familiar and spirited 
picture of contemporaiy customs. 

The earliest undoubtedly authentic historical 
work in Italian is the Chrovdde written jby Crio- 
vanni VilJani, a leader in the commercial and 
political life of Florence, whose history he relates 
with vigour and simplicity. He died of the plague 
(1348), but his chronicle is continued till 1364 by 
his brother and nephew. The important Cromuea 
dei suoi temjpi, by Dino Compagni, describes 
minutely the party strife in Florence (1300-1). 
l^emally noteworthy for th^ graceful and pure 
d^iion are the letters of the famous St Catharine 
(1347-80), and the Fioretti of St Francis, 
by an anonymous author of the sayings 
of that holy man and his followers, 
classic anti<juity was naturally the 
soltrceof all culture during the 14th century, still 
drew their more im- 
mediate ios|^%>n from tfie religious and political 
naovwetets <^ 1 ^^d^^^ The distinguishing mark 
ef the 15th centi^isiy,, on the other hand, is the with- 
dmwal of class from interest in populai 

eventiEr, thek contempt of the national language 


for literary uses. Latin becomes the only acknow- 
ledged literary medium. For a more detailed 
account of all the celebrated Humanists and their 
various patrons, see Symonds’s Renaissance in 
Italy, and Roscoe’s Lorenzo the Magnificent and 
Leo the Tenth. 

This great revival or ‘Renaissance’ of Greek 
and Roman culture, which from Italy outwards 
affected the whole of Europe, was fostered by the 
splendid protection of the numerous princes whose 
rule was now gradually taking the place of the 
turbulent but life-inspiring freedom of the small re- 

ublics. These patrons and their erudite courtiers 

ave conferred a lasting benefit on posterity by 
the priceless libraries in whose collecting they vied 
with each other. Foremost amongst artistic and 
literary centres was Florence, under her Medici 
rulers, Cosimo, called Pater Patrife, and his grand- 
son, Lorenzo the Magnificent, who were the first 
also to encourage a return to the use of the vulgar 
tongue among the distinguished writers of their 
court. Leon Battista Alberti ( 1406-72) was one of 
the most zealous advocates for the restoration of 
Italian. A wonderfully versatile genius, he ex- 
celled as architect, poet, and prose-writer both on 
art subjects and moral philosophy; his most im- 
portant Italian work is a treatise ‘ On the Family,’ 
of which the well-known dialogue on the same 
subject ascribed to Agnolo Pandolfini is supposed 
to have formed part. Angelo Politian (1454-94), 
one of the most orilliant ornaments of this court, 
wrote an exauisite eclogue, VOrfeo, the flrst secular 
drama in Italian, although the Canto Carna^dalesco, 
or rhyming dialogues sung by masqueraders at car- 
nival time, may he considered an earlier form. 
Side by side with these are the friends Pico della 
Mirandola (1463-94), who has, however, left little 
hut the fame of Ms vast erudition, and Girolamo 
Benivieni, author of much didactic and devotional 
poetry, which reflects the teachings of the great 
reformer and orator Savonarola, the opponent of 
Pagan culture, whose influence was supreme in 
Florence from 1489 till his execution in 1498. The 
two Florentines, Giovanni Rucellai (1475-1526) and 
Luigi Alamanni (1495-1556), wrote graceful poems 
in imitation of the Georgies, The revival of classic 
rhythms, attempted by Claudio Tolomei, has been 
more successfully carried out in modem times by 
Carducci (q.v.). .. In Naples a brilliant school of 
Latin poets flourished. JPontano (1426-1503) en- 
joyed much contemporary fame and influence ; his 
more celebrated follower, Jacopo Sannazzaro ( 1458- 
1530), is remembered by his pastoral romance, with 
lyric interludes, Arcadia, written in Italian. 

But the popular and typical product of this age 
is the narrative poem, or romantic epic. Rude 
translations of cMvalrous poems from the French 
and Provencal had long been in use among the 
populace ; the first, however, to ennoble the narra- 
tive poem was the Florentine LuiM Pulci (1432^4). 
His style is comparatively sim^e and free from 
Latinisms, and one of the distinctive marks of the 
romantic school in his work, as in all other literar 
tures, is the breaking down of the classic barrier 
between the serious and the humorous. Contem,- 
porary with him was his more famous competitor, 
Matteo Boiardo ( 1434-94), an adherent of the dukes 
of Ferrara. To the same brilliant court belonged 
the famous Ariosto (1474-1533), who brought to 
perfection the romantic epic. Ip dose connection 
with this new school are the burlesque-writers of 
the earjy 16th century. Most polished of these was 
Frahcesco Bemi ( 1497-1535 ) ; he lived in the service 
of the Medici popes, and is said to have died, of 
poison given by order of the notorious Duke 
Alexander de’ Medici Florence was the special 
hoMe of these flippant and licentious poefea^ whose 
wit gave espression to the all-pervading sceptidsm 
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and corruption of the age. Antonio Francesco 
Grazzini, called II Lasca (150^84), was the most 
brilliant of the ‘ Bemesque ’ imitators. He excels 
also as a writer of prose tales in the style of 
Boccaccio, while his contemporary, Matteo Ban- 
dello (c. 1480-1562), is the chief story-teller in 
Lombardy. A strange variety of serio-comic verse 
is that written in ‘Lingua Macaronica,' or bur- 
lesqued Latin, by a monk of Mantua, Teofilo 
Folengo ( 1492-1544), under the pseudonym of Mer- 
linus Cocajus. Now mere literary curiosities, these 
humorous poems were immensely popular in then- 
day. 

In the 15th centuiy the corruption and dissen- 
sions of her many rulers had reduced Italy to a 
state of dissolution, which left her an easy prey to 
forei^ invaders, and the 16th centuiy saw the 
com^etion of her political ruin. Her literature is 
trammelled by classic imitation and court servility. 
A corroding cynicism and want of moral sense are 
the characteristic note of the greatest writers, fore- 
most among whom is MachiaveUi (1469-1527) ; but 
his great genius and far-seeing patriotism redeem 
his defects and ennoble his work. Next to Mm 
as historian comes his fellow-citizen, Francesco 
Guicciardini (1483-1540), who is a model of order 
and elegance. Every court in Italy had its 
chroniclers, but many of them wrote in Latin. 
Among these the most quoted is Paolo Giovio 
(1483-15.52), attached to the papal court for many 
years. 

The secret despatches of the Venetian ambas- 
sadors to their senate, from 1500 onwards, form a 
copious store of vivid and accurate historic infor- 
mation. Paolo Paruta (1540-98) has written a 
remarkable history of Venice. The growth of the 
secular drama was rapid at this time. Moulded 
entirely on classic models as to form, comedies now 
begin to represent living types and customs, while 
the tragic style remams stilted and artificial. 
The great names of MacMaveUi and Ariosto are 
foremost amongst these comedy- writers. Full of 
wit and originality, mixed with obscenity, are the 
comedies of the infamons Pietro Aretino (1492- 
1557), whose cdehrated Letters were used by him 
as a means bf blackmaUing the princes whom he 
attacked. One oi the most applauded and licen- 
tious comedies was written by the Cardinal Dovizi 
of Bihbiena (1470-1520), La Ckdandrc^ and repre- 
sented before Pope Leo X. In the didactic works 
II Cortigiano of the Mantuan Castiglione (1478- 
1529), and the Galateo of the Tuscan G. della 
Casa (1503-56), we have models of elegant prose, 
wMch preserve for ns pictures of the court-life 
of the times. The learned Cardinal Bembo ( 1470- 
1547), who during his lifetime gave the law in all 
matters of literary taste, did much by example and 
precept to help in the restoration of the vulgar 
tongue. 

biographers are especially famous. Giorgio 
Vasari (1512-74), Mmself an indiflGsrent adist, has 
left us a nreclous mine of information in his much- 
quoted Ikms of the Artists; and unique of its kind 
IS the graphic and picturesque autobiography of 
artist, Benvenuto Cellini ( 1500-71 ). 

qnd of the 16th and beginning of the l7th 
centuries saw political and religions liberty in Italy 
crnshed under, the dominion of the foreign invadelis, 
and the inereasing power of the popet. It is an age 
of decadetnce in art and litmitore, language is pomp- 
ous and verbose, and the themes trea^ nnreaL 
One name of enduring ^me iEnmines this period, 
that of the unhawy Tasso (1544^95), a pure and 
earnest genius, and with Mm ends the pre-eminence 
ofllnlianliteiuln^ The pastoral drama, 

perfected by Tasso in his AwMob^ «md by Ms rival 
Guarini (1537-^1612} in Ms ]^idOy became 

wiMy popular. In 1^ the of BuMociM 


was produced with music, the earliest specimen of 
the musical drama. 

The prolixity of description and abuse of meta- 
phor, already in vogue towards the end of the 15th 
century, grew to such heights in the 17th century 
that ‘ Seicentismo ^ has remained a synonym for all 
that is false and exaggerated in style. The Nea- 
politan Giambattista Marini (1569-1625) is the 
leader of this school. His great poem, Adonis, amid 
all its grave defects, shows a powerful imagination 
and masterly ease in versification. Among a crowd 
of mediocre and servile lyrists, the Morentine 
Vincenzo Filieaja (1642-1707) is noteworthy for 
dignily and patriotic feeling. Gahriello Chiabrera 
of Savona (1552-1637) and his followers, Fulvio 
Testi of Ferrara (1598-1646), and Francesco Redi of 
Arezzo (1626-98 ), imitated with success the Greek 
lyristsL The imitations of Tasso’s great epic were 
less snccessfiri than the parodies. A moctheroio 
masterpiece is La Secchia Rapita (‘The Stolen 
Pail*), by Alessandro Tassoni of Modena (1565- 
1638). Of a less playful humour are the satires of 
the well-known Neapolitan ar-tist, Salvator Rosa 
(1615-73), conspirator with the famous Masaniello 
against the Spanish oppressors. The greatest 
names of this age belong to science. The writings 
of the foremost of all, Galileo, are models of clear 
exposition and choice diction. The works of the 
advanced thinkers of the time, nearly all natives 
of Southern Italy, and the best known amongst 
whom is Giordano Bruno (c. 1550-1600), belong 
to the history of philosophy. Venice still cherishes 
the name of Fra Paolo Sarpi (1550-1623), the 
scientist, historian, and opponent of Jesuit doc- 
trines. 

The dawn of the 18th centuiy shows a dull level 
of mediocrity, and a false and affected literary- 
taste, wMch the authority of the Roman ‘ Academy 
of Arc^ia * did much to foster. Opponents of the 
prevailing fashion were the Venetians, Gasparo and 
Gario Gozzi, the latter ( 1722-1806 ) heing especially 
remembered by his graceful dramatised Fiahe. 
The more important Lombard poet, Giuseppe 
Parini (1722-99), writes with simple elegance in 
Ms satires. Most admired of Ms own contem- 
poraries was the dramatic poe*fc, Hetro Trapassi, 
known as Metastasio ( 1698-1782), poet-laureate and 
favourite at the imperial court of Vienna j hut much 
greater^ is now the renown of his contemporary 
Goldoni (1707-93), who, by a return to the study 
of popular life and existing surroundings, became 
the reformer of the stage. To the end of this cen- 
tury belongs also Alfieri (1749-1803), the only great 
tragic writer whom Italian literature possesses. 
Roused to a hope of liberty by the great Revolu- 
tion, Italy was again plunged into despair after the 
fall of Napoleon by the loss of the sembhmce of 
unity which had been given her, and, animated 
by hatred of the petty tyrants who returned to 
rule her, she began the long stm^le for freedoniL 
All the eminent literary men of tMs period J^elped 
the patriotic cause with their p&a, and; many 
suffered exile and imprisonment. 

The Mented Vincenzo Moniti(1754-1828) wias the 
leader of a new return to da^e models in his 
doquent and flowing poem. Pindemonte (1753- 
1828) is a noted follows of this scb. 001 , and the 
more famous ITgo Foscolo (1771^1827). The most 
fllustEiouS of the dassldsts is, however, Leopardi 
(1798-1837), greatest ItaSan lyrist since the 
days of PetiarcL The fi;agedi^ ^ G. B. Niccolini 
(1782-1861), fuR of paMotic allusions, were 
immensely popular,. This d^ic school in 
gave pla^ to the mioimtlc. The centre of t’to 
mo vement was Milan, and its dRef Manzoni (17$5-^ . 
1873), whose Frommi Sjoosi is the only xesdly 
historieal novel Jn Italian. Two.other imtewcsmy 
historical hovdfets are F. D. Gueia^ (1894-74^ 
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who took a leading part in the Tuscan revolution 
of 1848; and Massimo d’Azeglio (1798-1865), one 
of the foremost political men of his time. More 
modern and original in style is the interesting 
novel of Nievo ( 1831-61 ), Gonfessio7ie di un Ottua- 
gemirio, 

Silvio Pellico (1789-1864), who wrote many 
dramas, is better known by tlie touchingly natural 
account of his imprisonment by the Austrians. 
The romantic school produced no remarkable lyrics 
but those of Manzoni himself, and, although all 
over Italy fervent poets sang of freedom, only the 
satires of the Tuscan Giusti (1809-50) are of per- 
manent value. The more noted of these minor 
poets are Bercliet, Prati, Aleardi, Poerio,^ and 
Gabriel Rossetti, connected with English liteia- 
ture through his illustrious children. Belli 
(1791-1863) in Rome, and Poria (1776-1821) in 
Milan, are noted poetic writers in dialect. The 
Nummary of the History of Italy, by Cesare 
Balbo (1789-1853), the of the Florentine 

Bepuhlic, by Gino Capponi (1792-1876), the Uni' 
versal History, by Cesare Canth (1804-95), are 
noticeable works. Rosmini (1797-1855), Gioberti 
{1801-52), Mamiani (1800-85) are well-known 
metaphysical and theological writers. Niccolb 
Tommaseo (1802-74) is noticeable among critics 
and essayists for the vast extent of his learning. 
The elo4uence and purity of style of Mazzini^s 
political writings give them also literary value, 
and along with him among advanced thinkers must 
be mentioned Romagnosi (1761-1835). 

Since the stormy times of her struggle for life, 
united Italy has produced few literary works of 
character and originality. The name of the poet 
Cardueci (1835-1907) is, however, one of great dis- 
tinction. Among the minor lyrists are Rapisardi 
<1844-1912), Guenini {Stecchetti, 1846-1918), and 
Pascoli (1865-1912). Dialect poets of note are 
Fucini (b. 1843), Pascarella (b. 1858), and Di 
Giacomo (b. 1860). Arturo Graf (1848-1913) and 
Ada Negri (b. 1870) are also lyrists. Gabriele 
d’Annunzio (b. 1864), both in poetry and prose, and 
Matilde Serao (b. 1856), and Giusseppe Verga 
(b. 1840), in their novels and stories, belong to the 
extreme school of* realism, while the novelists 
Farina (b. 1846), Barrili (1836-88), and Fogazzaro 
'(1842-1911) show moderate tendencies, Grazia 
Deledda (b. 1875) writes stories of Sardinia, and 
Gerolamo Rovetta (1851-1910) novels of the busi- 
ness class. The vivid work of E. de Amicis ( 1846- ' 
1908), and the charming Autobiography of the 
sculptor Duprb (1817-82) are worthy of notice. 
Among dramatists are Cossa (1830-81), Ferrari 
<1822-89), Giacosa (1847-1906), and Cavalotti 
( 1842-98 ). Arrigo Boito ( 1842-191 8 ), the composer, 
was no mean poet. The versatile R. Bonghi ( 1826- 
*95) wrote interesting essays on various historical 
and political subjects. Tlie masterly historical 
works of P. Villari (1827-1919) are well known, 
as are the philosophical and critical writings of 
Benedetto Croce (o. 1866). Among later prose- 
writers of note are Papini (b. 1881), Morseili (b. 
1883), and Soffici (b. 1883). In the poetry of 
Marinetti, Futurism (q.v.) had its origin m 1909. 

There is a bibliography by Afstanger, Ial langue, la 
Us Icrivwins itoMms (Brussels, 1918). 
For the language, see D*Ascoli, Archivio Glottologico; 
Oaix, jMZa Storia dei Dialetti d* Italia ; Bajna, Le Ortgini 
JSpopea Frwncese; Iiittr6, Histoire de la La^ue 
Frwngaisfe; Max Miiller, Leotwres on the Science of 
jOangim^ No. vi. ; Petrocohi, La Lingua W Italia (Borne, 
19(®); Trabalza, Storia ddla grammatica itaUcuna 
\MiIan, 1908) ; Bertoni, ItoMa ddalettale (Milan, 1916); 
»ud Hpare, It(diam IHctionary (1915). For the litera- 
to^ see Sismondiy Lvteratare of the Soulh of Europe ( trans. 
W Roscoe) ; H atlaiyL, Literature of Europe ; Adolf Gaspary, 
L^imisohe IMteralwr (partly translated by Oelsner); 
De Sanctis, Storia deda. Letteratura ItaUana; Garnett, 



History of Italian Literature (1898); the monumental 
Storia letteraHa Italia (published by Dr F. VaUardi 
1900-18) ; D Ancona and Bacci, Manuale della letteratura 
itaUana (1903-11); Collison-Morley, Modern Italian 
Literature (1911); Yossler, Italienische JAteratur der 
Gegenwart (1914) ; Croce, La Letteratura diella Nuova 
Italia (1914-15) ; Foligno, Epochs of Italian literature 
(1920); Grillo, Early Italian Literature (2 vols. 1920); 
and other works in Italian by Rossi (1910), Flamini 
(1919), Scherillo (1919), and in French hy Etienne (1884). 
Hauvett6(1906). 

Itasca Lake* See Mississippi. 

Itcli» or Scabies, a skin disease produced by 
a minute mite (Sarcoptes scabiei), which burrows 
in the epidermis of most parts of the body, but 
especially about the hands. Its presence is marked 
by a small scaly elevatioh of the skin, by eruptions 
as the papillae of the cutis are perforated, and by 
the irritating^ itching sensation. 

The mite itself is white or yellowish, broad and 
flat, with two pairs of mouth parts, and four pairs 
of appendages. The males are scarcer and much 
smaller than the females, 
w’-hich are just visible to 
the naked eye. When they 
have entered the skin they 
do not leave it, but form 
tortuous burrows, through 
openings in which the em- 
bryos escape. Tlie mites are 
passed by contagion from 
person to person, either by 
direct contact or by clothes 
or bedding. It is probably 
the embryos or larvae which 
are usually thus transmitted. 
The above species also occurs 
Abdominal view of female horse, Neapolitan 

itch-mite, magnified 65 sheep, and lion ; S, squarm- 

diameters. ferm occurs ( causing mange ) 

on dogs, pigs, goats, sheep, 
and apparently also for a short period on man; 
S. minor is afeo distinguished on cats and rabbits. 

The itch was for a while regarded as a specific 
disease, the mite being unknown, Avenzoar, an 
Arabian physician of the 12th century, is said to 
have recognised its true nature. So does Scaliger 
(1557); and Adams figures the animal in a paper 
read in 1805 before the Royal Society. Amid some 
scepticism as to the mite in the early part of the 
19bh century, M. Gales hoaxed the public by figur- 
ing as a substitute for the itch-mite the familiar 
denizen of cheese. His trick was discovered by 
Raspail, and the existence of a real mite was more 
distrusted than ever, till in 1834 Renucci, a Corsi- 
can student, again demonstrated its presence and 
characters. It has been often studied since. 

The usual cure for itch is found in baths, with 
abundant soap, or in rubbing with sulphur oint- 
ment. If these be not resorted to, the multiplica- 
tion of the mite may give more serious trouble. 

See Arachnida, Aoarina, Parasitic Animals, Skin ; 
Canestrini and Kramer, * Sarcoptidse ’ in Das Tierreich, 
7 Lieferung ( 1899 ) ; and treatises on Parasites by Leuckart, 
Kiichenmeister, &c. 

Ith^aca* now Thiaki, one of the Ionian Islands 
(q.v.), is a long, narrow strip of land off the nori>h- 
east of Cephalonia, and lies 20 miles W, of the 
mainland of Greece. The surface is mountainous 
(2648 feet), and the coast steep and rocky. Area, 
37 sq. m. Wine, currants, and olive-oil are largely 
grown. Goats are kept. Sponges and coral are 
fished for. The island/ is celebrated as the princi- 
pality and home of Ulysses ; but Dbrpfeld identified 
the Ithaca of the Odyssey with Lenkas (q.v. ). 
Chief town, Vathy. 

Ithaca^ capital of Tompkins county, New York, 
is picturesquely situated on Cayuga Lake, near 


Itch-mite : 
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tlie southern extremity, and on the slopes of the 
neighbouring hills, 35 miles NNE. of Elmira by 
rail. It has a large trade in coal, and a number of 
foundries, mills, and factories. Ithaca is the seat 
of Cornell University (q.v.). Pop. 17,000. 

Itinerary ( Lat. itmerarium, derived from iter^ 

journey’), the name given by the Romans to a 
written or pictorial account of the princijjal roads 
and routes in the empire, with the stations and 
distances between them. Of the former class the 
most important are the Itineraria Antonini and 
the Itinei'aHuQn HierosolymitaTium, The It, Anton- 
ini are two in number, one containing the routes 
through the Roman provinces in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, and the other the principal sea-routes. 
They take their name from the Emperor Antoniniis 
■Caracalla, under whom they were published, as 
'Corrected up to his time, but they seem to have 
been originally prepared at an earlier date. — The 
It, Eierosolymitamim was drawn up in the 4th 
century A. D. for the use of pilgrims from Burdigala 
( Bordeaux ) to Jerusalem. The It A lexandri shows 
the march of Alexander the Great through Asia. 
See D’ Urban’s collected edition of ancient Itimraria 
<1845) ; and Peutinger. 

ItO, Hirobumi, born in 1838, was oiiginaUy a 
retainer of the Daimio of Ch6shu, worked his way 
before the mast to London in 1863, and returning 
"two years later, was thenceforward the leading 
■spirit in the transformation of Japan into a great 
power. He repeatedly visited Europe and the 
United States, and drafted the constitution (1889). 
He was four times prime-minister, and was made 
marquis, prince, and President of the Privy Coun- 
eil. He was assassinated by a Korean at Kharbin, 
26th October 1909. 

Itilrbide9 AgustIn de, was emperor of Mexico 
<q.v.) in 1822^23. 

Itzelloe» the oldest town in Holstein, 40 miles 
NW. of Hamburg, has an active trade, miscella- 
neous manufactures, and a pop. of 16,000. • 

Ivan (i-e. John), the name of four tsars of 
Russia (q.v.), of whom the fourth, Ivan the Terrible 
<1530-84), did much for the advancement of his 
country in arts and commerce, as well as for its 
extension by arms. He was the first Russian 
sovereign to assume the title of tsar. He subdued 
Kazan and Astrakhan, and from his reign dates 
the first annexation of Siberia. He concluded a 
commercial treaty with Queen Elizabeth, after 
the English had discovered (1553) the way to 
Archangel by sea. But his hand fell with merci- 
less cruelty upon the boyars of his kingdom, and 
upon some of his to^vns, as Moscow, Tver, and 
Novgorod. In the last named some 60,000 people 
were slain in six weeks. This was, however, 
•during the third period of his reign. The first 
marks the time during which he was under his 
mother’s guardianship ; and the second the era of 
commercial enterprise and territorial consolidation. 
Ivan died of sorrow for his son, whom three years 
before he had slain in a mad fit of rage. See 
Waliszewski, Ivcm the Terrible (trans. 1904). 

lyanoTO, or Ivanoff Voznesensk, the ‘Man- 
chester ^ of Russia, in the government of Vladimir, 
210 miles by rail NE. of Moscow. It has been the 
centre of the Russian cotton industry since the 
middle of the 18th century. Machinery is also 
made. Pop. 76,000. 

lyinghoe^ a market-town of Buckinghamshire, 
38 miles NW. of London. Ivinghoe Beacon (904 
feet) belongs to the Chiltern Hills. 

lyiza, or Ibiza (anc. EbUstis), the most south- 
westerly of the Balearic Isles ( (j. v. ), lies 56 miles from 
the Spanish mainland. It is mountainous, and 
its coasts are indented by several bays. Area, 228 


sq. m. Products are salts, fruits, and fish, with a 
little^ lead. The chief town, Iviza, which is foiti- 
fied, is the see of a bishop. Pop. 6000. 

lyory is the name properly given to the tusks 
of elephants, a material which consists of that 
modification of dentine or tooth-substance showing 
in transverse sections lines of different shades 
running in circular arcs, and forming by their de- 
cussation minute lozenge-shaped spaces. By this 
character, which is presented by every portion of 
any transverse section of an elephant’s tusk, tiue 
iv'ory may be distinguished from every other kind 
of tooth-substance, and from bone and all artificial 
imitations of ivory. Although no other teeth 
except those of the elephant present this character- 
istic, many other animals, such as the walrus, 
narwhal, hippopotamus, sperm-whale, &c., possess 
teeth or tusks which from their large size and from 
their density can be used for many purposes in the 
arts for which true ivory is employed. A small 
proportion of the ivory of European commerce 
comes from Ceylon, India, Burma, Cochin-China, 
and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago; but 
the greater part of the produce of the East is used 
in the regions of its production. The bulk of the 
ivory sold in the markets of London, Liverpool, 
and Antwerp is from the African elephant. A 
small amount, brittle in quality, is also obtained 
from northern Siberia under the name of fossil 
ivory, being the tusks of the extinct mammoth 
embedded in the frozen soil. African ivory is held 
in the highest estimation by the n^anufacturer, 
on account of its superior density and whiteness. 
The tusks are of all sizes up to about 180 lb., but 
some have exceeded 200 lb. in weight. 

It has been assumed because of the large slabs 
of ivory used by ancient artists, some of which are 
still extant, that they possessed a method of soften- 
ing, bending, and flattening the substance, the 
secret of which is now lost. One ancient author 
indeed mentions a means of softening and bend- 
ing ivoiy by means of acid solutions, and various 
recipes are given by mediaeval writers for that 
purpose ; hut these are not found practicable. It 
is alleged that immersion in a solution of phos- 
horic acid renders ivory pliant and translucent ; 
ut that is done at the expense of its texture and 
elasticity — ^in short, such treatment deprives the 
substance of the very qualities which render it 
valuable. 

The use of ivory can be traced to Palaeolithic 
times. On f ragm ents of mammoth tusks which have 
been picked up in the caves of Dordogne and else- 
where have been found incised drawings of many 
animals, some now extinct and others no longer in- 
habiting Europe, executed with marvellous spirit and 
fidelity. It was a substance distinctive of royal state 
and authority in ancient monarchies. There still 
exist examples of ancient E^ptian inlaid ivoiy and 
Assyrian ivory carvings. When culture and art were 
at their height in ancient Greece ivory was lavishly 
used for carvings, sculpture, and objects of luxury ; 
and many of the greatest and most famous works 
of Phidias and his fellow -artists were ‘Ci^s- 
elephantine * ( q. v.) statues — gigantic works built of 
plates of ivory and gold, some of the figures reaching 
a stature of 40 feet. Among the Romans the use of 
ivory for purposes of luxury was equally extensive ; 
and by them plates of ivory, joined as diptychs or 
triptychs, were used as writmg-tablets. Presents 
of such diptychs were oommomy made by consuls 
on their appointment to oflScials within their 
jurisdiction, and among the treasures of classical 
times which yet exist are many remains of consular 
ivories. In the middle ages ivory came into use 
for ecclesiastical pniposes in the form of tablets 
and diptychs for keeping registers and records, for 
cnicifixes, statuettes of saints; caskets, reliquaries. 
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croziers, and book-covers ; it was also carved into 
chess-men, combs, and hunting-horns. See books 
by Maskell (1905); Gust (1908), and Dalton 
(1909). 

Ivory* Vegetable, is furnished by the palms, 
Phytelephas macrocarpa and P, microcarpa, in- 
habiting chiefly Ecuador and Colombia- Tliey 
show aflinities to the Screw Pines. The plant 
throws up a magnificent tuft of light -green 
pinnate leaves of extraordinary size and beauty, 
like immense ostrich-feathers, rising from 30 to 40 
feet in height. The fruit, which is as large as a 
man’s head, consists of many 4- celled leathery 
drupes aggregated together, and contains numerous 
nuts of a somewhat triangular form, each coroso or 
corozo nut being nearly as large as a hen’s egg. 
The kernels of these nuts when ripe are exceed- 
ingly hard and white, in fact they resemble ivory 
so completely that few names have ever been better 
applied than that of vegetable ivory. They are in 
extensive use by turners in the manufacture of 
buttons, umbrella -handles, and small trinkets. 
Since 1903 the nuts of the Bum (q.v.), or Doom, 
Palm {Hyphcene thebmcct\ of the Sudan, have 
been imported for like uses, and found very ser- 
viceable. — For another ivory substitute, see Cel- 
luloid. 

Ivory-black* See Charcoal. 

Ivory Coast is a term now restricted to the 
French dependency on the Gulf of Guinea, between 
Liberia and the (British) Gold Coast, and extend- 
ing inland to the French Guinea, French Sudan, 
and upper Volta. It has an area of about 122,000 
sq. m., and a pop. of 1,500,000. Bingerville is the 
capital ; Grand Bassam( formerly the capital) is an 
important trading centre, as is also Assinie. 

Ivre'a* a town of Piedmont, in the Val d’Aosta, 
38 miles NNE. of Turin. Founded in accordance 
with an injunction contained in the Sibylline Books 
about 100 B.O., it has a cathedral which is sup- 

f 'osed to occupy the site of a temple to Apollo, 
t was the seat of a Longobard ducny, and under 
the Carlovingians of a marquisate. One of the 
marquises of Ivrea, Berengar II., became titular 
king of Italy (q.v.) in the 10th century, and his 
grandson founded the line of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy. Incorporated with the empire in 1018, the 
town and marquisate were given by Frederick 11. , 
in 1248, to the Rouse of Savoy. Pop. 11,000. 

Ivry* a village in the French department of 
Eure, 16 miles NNW. of Dreux. On the Plain of 
Ivry was fought, 14th March 1590, the famous battle 
between Henry of Navarre and the armies of the 
League. — Ivry-stjr-Seine, a south-eastern suburb 
of Paris, on the Seine, manufactures glass, earthen- 
ware, and chemical products ; pop. 44,000. 

Ivy (Hedera)^ a genus of plants of the natural 
order Araliacese, consisting of shrubs and trees, 
mostly natives of tropical countries. The flowers 
have five or ten petals, and five or ten converging 
or consolidated styles. The fruit is a ber^ with 
five or ten cells. — The common Ivy (jET. Helix) is a 
well-known native of Britain, and of most parts of 
Europe, although it is more rare in the northeni 
countries. Its long, creeping, branched stem, 
climbing on trees and walls to a great height, and 
closely adhering even to very hard substances by 
means of aerial rootlets, which it throws out in 
great abundance along its whole length, acquires 
in very aged plants almost the thickness of a small 


tree. Its 5-lobed, shining, stalked, evergreen 
leaves, clothing bare walls with green luxuriance, 
serve to throw off rain, and thus render damp walls 
dry, contrary to a common prejudice, that ivv 
tends to produce dampness in walls. In order to 
accomplish this, however, it requires to be pruned 
annually, for if allowed to run wild it admits rain 
to the walls by its projecting branches, and so 
renders even ary walls damp by preventing 
evaporation. It in- 
jures living trees by 
constriction when 
permitted to grow 
upon them. The 
flowering branches of 
ivy have ovate, entire 
leaves, very different 
from the others, and 
do not climb, hut pro- 
ject from the climb- 
ing branches. Its 
small greenish flowers 
are produced in the 
beginning of winter, 
and the small black 
berries swell during 
winter and ripen in 
the following April. 

The berries are 
e^erly eaten by many 
birds, although they 
have a pungent 
taste, and contain a Ivy, showing the aerial 
peculiar hitter prin- Rootlets, 

ciple called hederine, 

and an acid called hederic mid; which are also 
found in a gummy exudation obtained by incisions 
from the stem, and occasionally used in medicine 
as a depilatory and a stimulant, and in varnish- 
making. An ointment made from the leaves is 
used for curing burns ; the application of bruised 
leaves is serviceable for removmg corns. In Egypt 
the ivy was sacred to Osiris, in Greece to Bacchus 
(Dionysos), whose thyrsus was represented as sur- 
rounded with ivy ; the Romans mingled it in the 
laurel crowns of their poets. 

There are numerous varieties of common ivy 
often planted for ornamental purposes, of which 
that generally known in Britain as Irish Ivy, and 
on the Continent as English Ivy, is particularly 
esteemed for its large leaves and luxuriant growth. 
They are distinguished from each other by the 
form of their leaves, and also hy their colour, there 
being many shades of green and bronze, and not a 
few with gold and silver blotched leaves. Ivy 
grows readily from cuttings. — Osmoxylon amhoin-^ 
ense (JET. vmhellifera), a native of Amboyna, is said 
to produce a finely aromatic wood; and Hepta- 
pleuTum stellatum ( H, terehinthacea), a Ceylonese 
species, yields a resinous substance smelling like 
turpentine. See Dr F, Tobler, Die Gattung Eedera 
( 1912 ). The Poison Ivy is a Sumach (q.v.). 

Ixi'on* a king of the Lapithse, the father of 
Pirithous. Unable to find purification on earth 
for the treacherous murder of his father-in-law, 
he was taken np into heaven and purified by Zeus. 
But for attempting to seduce Hera he was 
chained to a fiery wheel, which rolled for ever 
in the sky. 

Izard* the Pyrenean Ibex. See Goat. 





the tenth letter of the English 
and other modern European 
alphabets, is an altered form 
of I. Until modern times the 
letter I, in all languages ^vritten 
in the Roman character, had stood 
both for a vowel and a con- 
sonant. In Latin, as was stated 
in the article on I, its con- 
sonantal value was that of y in year. In the 
earliest Old English MSS. the y sound was ex- 
pressed by I, as in iung^ young ; but in later Old 
English it was written with G (as giung, geong, 
young ; gear, year), except in foreign proper names, 
as losep, J oseph ; ludeas, Jews. In German, Dutch, 
and the Scandinavian languages I as a consonant 
retained its Latin value. In late vulgar Latin the 
y sound was changed into a sound identical with 
that expressed by G before e and i ; and this sound 
underwent various developments in the several 
Romanic languages (see the article G). As the 
spelling with I was (except in Italian) retained 
notwithstanding the change in the sound, and 
as J has been substituted for consonantal I, the 
modern pronunciation of J in Preneh, English 
(which adopted Old French orthogiMphy in the 
12th century), Spanish, and Portuguese is iden- 
tical with that of the so-called ‘soft ^ — ie. it 
is in English dzh, in French and Portuguese zTi, 
and in Spanish ch (as in German hack, English 
loch). In German, Dutch, and the Scandinavian, 
for similar reasons, the letter is pronounced y. In 
Italian, the dzh sound etymologically representing 
the Latin consonant, I is not expressed by J, but 
by gi, as in aid, giusto ; but the letter was formerly 
(and is still by some writers) used for the y sound 
between vowels, as in ^oja, now commonly spelt 
gida. In standard Italian orthography the letter 
is employed only as a substitute for a double i at 
the end of the words, as in vizj. 

Although the differentiation in form bet’ween J 
and I now serves to express an important phonetic 
distinction, it was not invented for that purpose. 
Its history goes back to the 11th century. In 
mediaeval handwriting, as was said in the article 
I, the small i had a troublesome liability to be con- 
fused with one of the strokes of a preceding or 
following u. One expedient for obviating this in- 
convenience was to put an oblique stroke (after- 
wards a dot) over the i; another was to prolong 
the letter below the line. The tailed form of i, 
as it did not admit of being joined to a following 
letter, was naturally used chiefly at the end of 
words, esjjecially after another i ; but some scribes 
used it initially, often before u, n, m. The stroke 
or dot over the small i came to be regarded as an 
essential part of the letter, and therefore was 
( needlessly) applied to the tailed form. Hence the 

tailed i was adopted by the printers as j (black- 

letter) and j, J (roman and italic). In Englis}j 
printing before the 17th century it was rarely used 
except for Latin, chiefly for the second of two con- 
secutive ^’s, as in radij, conijaio. In never occurs in 
the Bible of 1611, and it is said that the only example 
in the Shakspere folio of 1623 is in the word 
Ijgge (jig). A capital corresponding to the small 
281 



j was unnecessary so long as j was never used 
initially ; the roman J and the italic y, J were 
invented when j was beginning to be appropriated 
to the consonantal function. In black-letter, and 
in modern German type, the capital I and J have 
the same form, though the small letters are dis- 


tinguished. In English handwriting ^ the script 


form of I, is stiU often used instead of ^ for J. 


The practice of using j for the consonant and i 
for the vowel was introduced by German and Spanish 
printers at an early period. It became established 
in France late in the 16th century, and appears 
in a few English books printed before 1600 ; but it 
did not become general in England until about 
1630. The Shakspere folio of 1623 has only I i in 
the text, but y or J (always as a consonant) in 
the large italic of the table of contents, lists of 
dramatis ^ersoncs, and page headings. The Halle- 
hdah of the Bible of 1611 was changed by later 
printers into Hallelujah (though the New Testa- 
ment form Alleluia was left unmtered) ; this is the 
only word in which the English pronunciation of J 
is y. In the alphabetical arrangement of diction- 
aries, it was in England not till about 1820 that I 
and J were treated as distinct letters; thus in 
Johnson’s Dictionary e/iism is followed by lamhkh 
The name of J is in French this was adopted in 
English, but has been altered to ja, rhyming with 
the name of the following letter K. The Spanish 
name is jota, from the Greek iota. This is some- 
times used also in Italian, but usually the letter is 
called i hmgo (long I), from its form. The German 
mmQ jot, formerly was adopted from Hebrew. 


Jabatour (Juhhulpore), chief town of Jabalpur 
district, Central Provinces, India, 228 miles by rail 
SW. of Allahabad. Standing at the junction of the 
East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula systems, 
Jabalpur is one of the most important railway 
stations in India. It is the second commercial 
town in the Central Provinces, manufactures 
cotton, carpets, pottery, and ornaments from agate 
pebbles. Pop. (1877) 55,188 ; (1921) 108,793. The 
district of Jabalpur has an area of 3912 sq. m., and 
a population of 746,685. — The division, one of the 
four into which the Central Provinces are broken 
np, has an area of 18,965 sq. m., and a pop. of 
2,296,508, of whom three-fourths are Hindus. 

Jabirn (Mycteria), a genus of birds of the Stork 
family (Ciconiidse) ; the chief distinction from the 
storks being that the bill is a little curved upwards. 
There are four species, which are found in Africa, 
India, Australia, and South America. The best 
known is the American Jabiru {M. americana), 
which is found from Mexico southwards to the 
Argentine Republic. It is a large bird, measur- 
ing from 4 to 5 feet in height, with white plumage, 
except on the head and neck, with a massive bill. 
The Jabirus of India and Australia are sometimes 
elevated to the rank of separate genera. 

Jablonee. See Gablonz. 

JaborandL Under this name a number of 
drugs, used for their sialagogue and diaphoretic 
actions, are known in Brazil. In Europe, however. 
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only the leaflets of Pilocarpics microphyllus and 
other sp^ecies of PHocarpus are recognised as jaho* 
randi. It is a shruh about 4 or 5 feet high, slightly 
branched, the branches erect, leaves alternate, 
long-stalked, imparipinnate, and 1 to 1 J feet long ; 
leaflets opposite, in two up to five pairs, with a ter- 
minal leaflet. Each leaflet is about 4 inches long, 
oval-oblong, very obtuse or emarginate at apex, 
entire, coriaceous, and containing a number of 
glands which show as dots against the light. 
The flowers are in racemes. This species is a native 
of Brazil. The leaflets contain an alkaloid, pilo- 
carpine, CiiHi 6 N .202 (the nitrate of which is official ), 
to which the effects of the plant are chiefly due, 
another alkaloid, jaborine, and two decomposition 
products of these, named respectively pilocarpidine 
and jaboridine. There are also present a volatile 
oil and a bitter substance. Jaborandi was first 
brought to the notice of medical men in Europe by 
Dr Coutinho of Brazil in 1874, and since then its 
action has been very fully investigated by numerous 
physiologists. When pilocarpine is teken inter- 
nally there ensue very profuse salivation and per- 
spiration, with depression of the circulation and 
disturbance of vision. Large doses cause in addi- 
tion nausea, vomiting, and gi*eat muscular relaxa- 
tion. The salivation and perspiration may be 
completely arrested or prevented by the adminis- 
tration of atropine. Locally applied to the eye it 
causes contraction of the pupil, and interferes with 
accommodation and vision. It is used in iritis, in 
Bright’s disease, and in various conditions where 
its sialagogue or diaphoretic effects are desirable. 


JacamarS) small insectivorous birds of the 
family Galbulidae, closely related to the Puff-birds 
or Buceonidae. They have a sharply pointed bill, 
weak feet with the fourth toe reversible, and 
brilliant soft plumage. Their headquarters are 
in tropical S. America, They are in the habit of 
sitting quietly on the branches and making sudden 
darts at passing insects, returning to their perch 
with their capture after the fashion of Flycatchers. 
The white eggs are sometimes laid in holes in 
banks, but little is known of this. See P. L. 
Sclater’s Monograph of Jaoamars and Puff -Birds 
(London, 1879-82). 


Jacan^ a name applied to birds of the family 
Parridse, distinguished by the extraordinarily long 
toes and claws which enable them to walk about on 
the broad floating leaves of water-lilies and other 

aquatic plants. 
They are widely 
distributed in 
the tropics, and 
always frequent 
lakes and 
swamps. There 
are usually spurs 
at the wrist. The 
common Jacana 
{Parra jacana) 
ranges from 
Ecuador and 
Guiana to Bolivia 
and Argentina, 
a finely coloured 
bird, interesting 
in many ways. 
It feeds gregari- 
ously, and has a 
remarkable 
dance-like social 
display. The 
male warns the 
female from the 

threatened nest, and both parents ‘sham wounded.’ 
Among the many other forms are Hydralector, 



Common Jacana {Parra jaecuna). 


from Borneo to Australia, which shows in perfection 
the diving capacities of the Parridse, and the long- 
tailed Indian Jacana, Hydrophasianus, which some- 
times occurs at considerable elevations. The eggs 
of Parridse are characteristically of a glossy olive- 
brown, buff, or green colour, with close dark lines 
in a curious scrawl. The c in jacank is soft. 

Jacaranda Wood, a very hard, heavy, brown 
wood, also called Rosewood — though not the true 
Rosewood of commerce — from its faint, agreeable 
smell of roses. It is brought from South America, 
and is produced by several trees of the genus Jacar- 
anda, of the natural order Bignoniacese. Several 
species of this genus are called Caroba in Brazil, 
and are there accounted anti-syphilitic. — Several 
species of the nearly- allied genus Teconia also have 
an extremely hard wood, as T.pentaphylla, a native 
of the Caribbean Islands. Tlie Brazilian Indians 
make their bows of the wood of T. tosoophora ox Pao 
iParco. 

Jacare* See ALiiioATOR. 

JachyinoT* See Joachimsthal. 

Jacinth, or Hyacinth (Ital. gzadnto, Lat* 
hyacinthus), a transparent, bright-coloured variety 
of Zircon (q.v.), of various shades of red, passing 
into orange and poppy-red. A perfect stone has a 
peculiar golden lustre mixed with its rich orange, 
and would formerly have fetched a high pi ice ; but 
the jacinth is no longer in fashion. By the ancients 
it was highly piized, and many fine intagli were 
executed in it, notwithstanding its hardness, which 
exceeds that of chalcedony and its varieties. An- 
tique intagli in jacinth, however, almost invariably 
exhibit a somewhat rubbed or worn surface, which 
is believed to be due to the somewhat porous tex- 
ture of the gem. Jacinth occurs in many basalts, 
tuffs, and some granitoid plutonic rocks, as, for 
example, near Expailly in Auvergne, and at Unkel 
on the Rhine, in Bohemia, Saxony, Tyrol, Nor- 
way, the Urals, Tasmania, &c. It is likewise met 
witii in the form of granules and rounded crystals 
in the beds of' certain streams, and in alluvial 
deposits, as near Expailly, in the Iserwiese, and in 
certain streams in Ceylon. The jacinth or hyacinth 
of jewellers is not a zircon at all, but some Variety 
of gamqt — generally Cinnamon-stone (q.v.); and 
sometimes ferruginous quartz, which, from its 
abundance in gypsum at Compostella, in Spain, is 
called Hyacinth of Compostetla.—Jargoon is the 
name given by the Singhalese to another variety of 
zircon. It is usually gray or colourless, but often 
shows more or less ill-defined tinges of green, blue, 
red, and yellow. The surfaces of the c^stals have 
a lustre almost rivalling that of the diamond. It 
was at one time supposed to he an inferior variety 
of the diamond, and is still occasionally sold as 
such. 

Jack has been from the beginning generally 
used in England as the equivalent of John, the 
most common of Christian names, but it is not a 
little curious that it is really the French Jacques 
(till the 17th century pronounced as a dissyllable), 
and so through the Latin Jacohm and Greek 
lakdbos from the Hebrew Ydaqdh, Jacob. Others, 
however, explain it as a shortened form of JanJci% 
an old diminutive of Johan, Jehan^ or John; from 
the northern forms of which again, Johnkin or 
Jonkin, we have Jockey and JocX. The contempt 
that follows on excessive familiarity attaches 
itself in most European languages to the name 
John and its equivalents; thus we find the 
Italian Giovanni, whence Zanni, our Zany; the 
Spanish Juan, as hobo Juan, ‘a foolish John ; ’ the 
French Jean, with its signification in compound 
terms of fool, cuckold, aua the like ; and our own 
vulgarisms, * every man Jack ’ for all men without 
distinction, a ‘ JacA;-of-all-trades,’ and Johnny^ 
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for a man of no particular account. Again, such 
compounds as ‘Jac/c-fool,* ‘/acX'-ass,* a ‘/ac^-pud- 
ding/ ‘yac/j-an-apes ’ (-svith intrusion of n for Jack- 
o’-apes), point in the same direction. From the 
sense of familiarity it came to he used of various 
implements which served instead of a boy or per- 
sonal attendant, as in ‘ boot-yacZ; ’ and the kitcihen 
‘ jack ’ which turns the spit. Somewhat similar are 
such usages as drinking y«c/c, the ‘jack* for the 
small bowl aimed at in a game of bowls, and for 
the knaves in a pack of cards, as well as for a small 
pike as opposed to the full-grown fish. Compare 
* JacA;-a-lantern. * e/acA: the Giant-killer and Jack 
and the Bean-stalk again show the same sense of 
familiarity without the accompanying contempt. 
‘ Spring-heeled Jack * was a name for the Resurrec- 
tionists (q.v.) ; ‘Jack the Ripper’ was the undis- 
covered perpetrator of a series of bnital murders of 
loose women, who terrorised the east end of London 
in 1888 and 1889. 

Jackf or Jaca (Artocarpus integrifolia), is a 
kind of Bread-fruit (q.v.) tree. 

Jack* See Flag. 

Jackal (Persian shagMl^ Fr. chacal)^ the 
name of a number of species of the genus Canis 
(see Dog), which are in many rejects intermediate 
between the \volves and foxes. Canis aureus^ being 
the most typical and widespread form, sometimes 
goes under the name of the Common Jackal. It 



Common Jackal ( Cams aureus). 


measures about 3 feet in length, one-third of -which 
is occupied ^ the tail, whilst the height is about 
18 inches. The animal’s build is strong, the muzzle 
is more acute than that of the woK, blunter than 
that of the fox, and the bushy tail hangs down as 
far as the heel. The ears are short, less than one- 
fourth the length of the head, and far apart ; the 
pupil of the eye is round. The colour is difficult to 
define : its ground-tint is a dirty fawn or OTayish- 
yellow, becoming blacker on the back and sides ; 
the under surface is white, reddish-yellow, or gray, 
and there are not unfrequently ill-defined dark 
bands on the shoulders and hind-quarters. The 
home of this species is the southern part of Asia, 
from India (including Ceylon ^ver Persia, Arabia, 
Palestine, and Asia Minor. Hence it has spread, 
perhaps following the track of armies, to North 
Africa, the Morea, and Dalmatia. In its habits as 
well as in its structure it exhibits characters inter- 
mediate between the wolves and foxes ; like the 
former it hunts in packs, like the latter it is 
nocturnal. When on the chase these animals howl 
most dismally, and make the night hideous in 
regions where they abound. The singularly appro- 
priate Arabic name JDeeb (‘howler’) nas reference 
to this habit. So far from avoiding the proximity 
of man, they penetrate into vUlages in search of 
offal and carrion, and they wiU also enter yards, 
houses, or tents in the most shameless manner, and 


cany off whatever takes their fancy, sometimes 
articles absolutely uneatable. They render a cer- 
tain amount of service as scavengers and by killing 
vermin, such as mice, but this is by no means an 
equivalent for the damage they cause by their 
depredations in sheepfolds and poultry-yards, as 
well as orchards and vineyards. In many districts 
they constitute a veritable scourge, and can only be 
held in check by their congeners the dogs, “fhey 
follow the larger carnivores to feed upon their 
leavings, a habit which has given them the reputa- 
tion of being ‘the lion’s providers.’ They are 
extremely cunning, and in oriental fable and pro- 
verb take the place of our reynard in this respect. 
The word ‘fox’ in the Old Testament probably 
refers in many cases to them. According to Sir 
Emerson Tennent, they habitually hide their booty, 
and if observed v^l seize some indifferent article 
and make off with it, as though that were the 
object of their solicitude, returning to their real 
spoil at the first convenient opportunity. The 
skull of certain jackals has a homy outgrowth some 
half-inch in length, eagerly sought for as a charm. 
Jackals are reaffily tamed, and the likelihood that 
they have given rise to some of the domestic dogs 
has already been alluded to (see Dog). The 
Striped Jackal (Ganis lateralis^ C. admtm) is a 
connecting link between the wolf and jackal. The 
extreme length is a little over a yard, and the 
height rather less than half this ; the pupil of the 
eye is somewhat elliptical and oblique, the ears 
widely separated. The species is rather rare, but 
has a wide distribution in Africa south of the 
Sahara. The Jackal-wolf (Canis anthus) is even 
more wolf -like than the last, and has been classed 
by different authors among the wolves or jackals. 
It is much smaller than the wolf, and inhabits 
Northern Africa. The Black-backed Jackal ( Canis 
mesomelas) is somewhat more fox-like than the 
others, especially in the form of the head. The 
general build is low. The ears are large and close , 
together, recalling those of the Fennec (see Fox). 
The area of distribution of this species extends from 
Middle Nubia down the east side of the continent 
to the Cape, and j^erhaps across to the west coast 
also. 

Jack-a-lantern. See Ignis Fatutts. 
Jackass^ Laughing. See Laughing Jackass. 

Jackdaw ( Conms monedula), a species of crow, 
smaller than the rook and carrion crow, its utmost 
length being only about fourteen inches. It is 
black, with purplish wings and tail, and a dark- 
gray neck. It is a common resident in the British 
Islands, and is found nearly all over Europe, in 
many parts of which, however, it appears to be 
migratory ; also in Asia and the north of Africa. 
It is not found in America. Its food consists of 
insects, snails, and worms. It builds its nest in 
holes of cliffs, ruins, and old trees. It frequents 
towns and villages, often making its nest in a 
chimney, by dropping down stick after stick till 
some of them become fixed in their oblique descent; 
and on these other’s are piled, affording a firm base 
for a nest of wool or other soft substance. The 
jackdaw lays from four to seven (usually five) 
bluish-white eggs, which are covered with small 
dark-brown spots. The jackdaw is a social bird. 
It is easily domesticated, and becomes very pert 
and familiar. It has considerable powers of 
mimicry, and may be taught to imitate very 
exactly the human voice. 

Jackson, (l) a flourishing city of Michigan, 
capital of Jackson county, is on both sides of Grand 
River, which is here crossed by seventeen bridges 
(five of iron), 76 miles W. of Detroit, and 37 mfles 
S. of Lansing, at the intersection of several rail- 
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ways. It has the Michigan Central locomotive- 
works ; and manufactures of automobiles, machin- 
ery, farming implements, corsets, &c., besides 
boots and shoes at the state-prison. There is a 
flourishing general trade. Within the city limits, 
and close by, there are several mines of bituminous 
coal. Jackson was settled in 1830, and became a 
city in 1857. Pop. (1860) 4799; (1870) 11,447; 
(1920 ) 48,374. — (2) Capital of the state of Missis- 
sippi, on Pearl River, 45 miles E. of Vicksburg by 
rail, with regular streets, and houses standing for 
the most pai*t among gardens. Here, besides the 
State-house, with a valuable library, are the usual 
state charitable institutions, and the penitentiary. 
There is a considerable trade in cotton. Pop. 
23, 000. —(3) Capital of Madison county, Tennessee, 
on the South Pork of the Forked Deer River, 107 
miles by rail S. by E. of Cairo, Illinois. It is the 
seat of the Union University, is of some importance 
as a cotton market, and has planing and other 
mills and railway shops. Pop. 19,000. 

Jacli:soil9 Andrew, an American general and 
seventh president of the United States, was born 
at Waxhaw on the southern border of North Caro- 
lina, March 15, 1767. His father, also Andrew 
Jackson, was an immigrant from the north of Irer 
land, who died a few days before Ms son’s birth, and 
his mother and brother succumbed to the hardships 
of the revolutionary war. After being admitted 
to the bar at Salisbury, North Carolina, Andrew 
removed in 1788 to Nashville, then a frontier settle- 
ment, and was appointed public prosecutor. In 
1791 he married Mrs Rachel Robards, daughter of 
Colonel John Donelson, supposing that she had 
been divorced from her former husband. But the 
divorce not being legally gi-anted until 1793, Jack- 
son bad the marriage ceremony repeated. These 
circumstances furnished material for malignant 
attacks, and the irritable Jackson fought several 
duels, in one of which, after he had a rib broken, 
be killed his antagonist. In the new state of 
Tennessee Jackson was a leading man ; after help- 
ing to frame its constitution, he became its repre- 
sentative in congress in 1796,. its United States 
senator in 1797, and a judge of its supreme court in 
1798. This position he held until 1804, when he 
resigned. He gave some support to Aaron Burr’s 
hamrevealed schemes of conquest in the south-west, 
and when Burr was tried at Richmond in 1807 was 
still his steadfast partisan. 

When war was declared against Great Britain in 
1812, Jackson, being major-general of the state 
militia, offered his services and led 2500 men to 
Natchez, but General Armstrong, the new secretary 
of war, ordered Mm to disband them. Jackson, 
however, marched them in a body back to Nash- 
ville, where soon afterwards, in an affray with 
Colonel T. H. Benton, he was severely wounded. 
With Ms fractured arm still in a sling, the general 
took the field in September 1813 against the Creek 
Indians in Alabama. This campaign, in which his 
military genius was first effectively displayed, was 
closed by a decisive victory at the Horseshoe Bend 
of the Tallapoosa River, March 27, 1814. Hence- 
forth he was familiarly called ‘Old Hickory.’ On 
May 31 he was made major-general in the regular 
army, and appointed to comman^ the depai-tment 
of the South. Pensacola in Spamsh Florida being 
then freely used by the British as a base of opera- 
tions, JacKson took the responsibility of invading 
Spanish soil, stormed Pensacola, and when the 
British fieet withdrew marched to New Orleans, 
which was threatened by Sir E. Pakenham with 
12,000 veterans. Jackson made Ms chief defence 4 
miles below the city, where, along a ditch extending 
from a swamp to the Mississippi, he constructed 
earthworks. On January 8, 1815, under cover of a 
fog, Pakenham tried to carry these works by direct 


assault, but within half an hour the British were 
repulsed with a loss of 2600 men, including their 
commander, while the American loss was but 8 
killed and 13 wounded. This battle was remark- 
able not only for the unprecedented disparity of 
loss, but for the fact that it was fought after the 
treaty of peace had been signed at Ghent, Decem- 
ber 24, 1814. 

In 1818 Jackson again invaded Florida, severely 
chastised the SeminMes, and executed Arbuthnot 
and Ambrister, convicted by court-martial, on very 
slight evidence, of inciting the Indians to war. 
After the purchase of Florida Jackson was its 
first governor, but soon resigned, and in 1823 he 
was again elected to the United States senate. 
In the next year as a candidate for the presidency 
he had the highest popular vote, but not a 
majority. The choice was, therefore, made by 
the House of Representatives from the three 
highest candidates, and J. Q. Adams was selected ; 
but when he appointed Henry Clay secretary of 
state, Jackson and Ms friends alleged that a 
bargain had been made, transferring Clay’s votes 
to Adams. In 1828 Jackson was elected, having 
178 electoral votes out of a total of 261. The 
first president from beyond the Alleghanies, he 
was a typical product of the new democratic 
era — ^fearless, honest, but prompt to decide every- 
thing for personal reasons. A striking feature 
of Ms policy was the sweeping removal of minor 
officials and filling their places with Ms partisans. 
TMs system was aptly described by Senator W. L. 
Marcy in 1831 : ‘ To the victor belong the spoils.’ 
Jackson’s first cabinet was broken up in conse- 
quence of his characteristic but futile effort to 
compel social recognition of Secretary Eaton’s wife 
by the families of the other secretaries. The second 
cabinet was in the main composed of abler men. 
Martin van Buren, who had been secretary of state, 
was nominated minister to England, but after he 
had gone abroad his confirmation was defeated in 
the senate by the casting vote of Vice-president 
Calhoun. This strenuous advocate of state sove- 
reignty was now openly opposed to Jackson, as 
was shown at a banquet in 1830, when the president 
gave Ms famous toast — ‘The Federal Union— it 
must he preserved,’ and the vice-president re- 
sponded with another— ‘ Liberty— dearer than the 
umon.’ Congress readjusted the tariff in 1832, 
retaining the protective system which had pre- 
vailed smce the peace of 1815, and against which 
South Carolina had protested as unconstitutional 
and oppressive. On November 24, 1832, its state 
convention adopted an ordinance of Nullification 
(q.v.). President Jackson’s proclamation, prepared by 
Edward Livingston, who had succeeded Van Buren 
as secretary of state, ably argued the whole ques- 
tion, and declared a firm determination to execute 
the laws and preserve the Union. Under the 
leadership of Clay, congress adopted a compromise 
tariff* in March 1833, and South Carolina repealed 
its ordinance. 

The president’s veto power was much more freely 
used by Jackson than by Ms predecessors. His 
most memorable veto was that of a hill to renew 
the charter of the United States Bank, which 
became the chief issue in the presidential campaign 
of 1832. Jackson, having obtained 219 electoral 
votes out of 286, resolved to destroy the bank by 
removing the government deposits. Two succes- 
sive secretaries of the treasury refused to do so, but 
a third who was not confirmed by the senate issued 
the order. The senate censured this act as usurpa- 
tion, but Jackson had a closing triumph when the 
censure was expunged on January 16, 1837. In his 
administration the national debt was folly paid in 
1835, and the surplus reveniie wMch accumulated 
was ordered to be distributed to the several states. 
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In foreign affairs Jackson won credit by enforcing 
the claims for the spoliations committed by French 
vessels during the wars of Napoleon. In 1831 
France by treaty agreed to pay $5,000,000, but 
afterwards delayed payment. The president then 
recommended to congress to seize French vessels to 
make up the amount, and France after a protest 
paid the claim. Jackson’s second term having 
expired on 4th March 1837, he retired to private 
life at the Hermitage, near Nashville, whence he 
still watched with keen interest the great political 
movements of the time. He died at the Hermit- 
age, 8th June 1845. 

The most complete biography is by James Parton (3 
vols. New York, 1860). For Jackson’s administration, 
T. H. Benton’s Thirty Years^ View^ and Yon Holst’s and 
other histories of the United States should be examined. 
See also the Life by W. G. Sumner (1822), that by Dyer 
(1891), and that by Bassett (1911). 

Jackson» Sir Thomas Graham (1835-1924), 
architect, bom at Hampstead, was educated at 
Brighton and at Wadham, Oxford, and became 
a fellow in 1864. He studied architecture under 
Sir G. G. Scott ( 1858-Gl ), did much work at Oxford 
and elsewhere, wrote on Gothic, Byzantine, and 
Romanesque architecture, Wadham College, St 
Mary’s ((Jxford), Dalmatia, &;c. He was made 
A.R.A. in 1892, R. A. in 1896, a baronet in 1913. 

Jackson, Thomas Jonathan, an American 
general, better known as ‘Stonewall Jackson,’ was 
bom at Clarksburg, West Virginia, 21st January 
1824, graduated at West Point in 1846, entered the 
artillery, and gained two brevets in the war with 
Mexico. He retired from the army in ISSl, and 
became professor in the Virginia Milita^ Institute, 
where he was more noted for his conscientiousness 
and religious earnestness than for his success as a 
teacher. He took command of the Confederate 
troops at Harper’s Ferry on the secession of Vir- 
ginia, and commanded a brigade at Bull Run, 
where his firm stand gained him his nom de guerre 
of ‘ Stonewall.’ Promoted to major-general, in the 
spring of 1862, in the campaign of the Shenandoah 
valley, he out-generalled McDowell, Banks, and 
Fremont, and eventually drove back upon the 
Lower Shenandoah these three Federal armies, two 
of them of superior strength to his own. Then, 
hastening by forced marches to Richmond, he 
tamed the scale at Gaines’s MUls (27th June), and, 
the Confederate coital relieved, returned to defeat 
Banks at Cedar Run in August. He then seized 
Pope’s depot at Manassas, and his corps bore the 
brunt of the fighting in the victorious second battle 
there on 30th August. On 16th September he 
captured Harper’s Ferry with 13,000 pnsoners and 
70 camion, and the next day, after a t^ng night 
march, arrived at Sharpsburg, where his presence, 
in the battle of Antietam, saved Lee from utter 
disaster. Advanced to lieutenant-general, he com- 
manded the right wing at Fredericksburg (13th 
December), and at Chancellorsville on 1st May 
1863 drove Hooker back within the Wilderness. 
All next day Jackson was on the march, moving 
round the flank of the National army ; at nightfall 
he fell upon its right and drove it hack on Chan- 
cellorsville. Returning from a reconnaissance, 
his party was fired on by some of his own com- 
mand, and Jackson received three wounds His 
left arm was amputated; but pneumonia set in, 
and on the 10th May he died. No single death 
was so severe a blow to either side. See Lives 
by Dabney (1866), Cooke (1866), his wife (1892), 
Parfcon (1893), Henderson (1898), and White 
(1909). 

Jacksaitf Wil liam ( 1730-1803), musician, was 
bom at Exeter, where, after some years in London, 
he in 1777 became organist of the cathedral He 


published many songs and canzonets, besides 
sonatas, dramatic pieces, &c., some of his com- 
pobitions having great vogue in their day. 

Jacksonville^ (l) capital of Duval county, 
Florida, and the principal business town in the 
state, is on the St John’s River, 23 miles from its 
mouth. The meeting-place of five railways, it is 
165 miles by rail E. of the state capital, Tallahassee. 
The streets are wide and well shaded ; there aie 
numerous hotels, chiefly for the accommodation of 
invalids and winter visitors. The city has a large 
coast trade, besides an active river trade. The 
chief exports are lumber and cotton. Pop, (1880) 
7650; (1890) 17,201; (1910) 57,699; (1920)91,558, 
—(2) Capital of Morgan county, Illinois, stands in 
a fertile prairie region, at the junction of several 
railways, 34 miles W. by S. of Springfield. It is a 
pleasant town, and noted for its schools. Here are 
the Illinois College ( Congregational ; founded 1830 ), 
the Illinois Female College (Methodist; founded 
1847), a conservatory of music, and other educa- 
tional institutions ; and here, too, are state asylums 
for the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the insane, 
and an asylum for the idiotic and feeble-minded. 
There are manufactures of woollens, steel bridges, 
cigars, «&c. Pop. 16,000. 

Jacmel 9 a seaport of Hayti, 30 miles SW. of 
Port-au-Prince; pop. 10,000. 

Jacob (Heh. Ya^aq6h\ one of the three chief 
Hebrew patriarchs, second son of Isaac and Re- 
bekah, whose history and character are graphically 
described in the Book of Genesis. He and his 
family followed Joseph to Egypt, where he lived for 
seventeen years ; and, dying there, he was carried 
to Hebron tor burial. Many see in the history of 
Jacob (on whom Israel, the name of the nation, 
was also conferred) an ethnological record rather 
than a personal one. Mention is frequently 
made of Jacob both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and there are also many legends about 
him in Rabbinical and Patristic, as well as in 
Mohammedan literature. The names James, 
JotcqueSy Giacomo are all, as well as Jacob and 
Yalcuh, various modern derivatives from the 
Hebrew patriarch’s name. See Jews. 

Jacoby Bibliophile. See Lacroix (Paul). 

Jacobabadf a town of Upper Sind, 26 miles 
NW. of Shikarpur by rail, near the Beluchi 
frontier, has cantonments, a residency, and accom- 
modation for the trade caravans from Central Asia. 
Here is the memorial tomb of General John Jacob, 
commandant of the Sind Horse, who founded the 
place in 1847, and died here in 1858. Pop. (1921) 
10,583. 

Jacobean Style. See Renaissance. 

Jacobis Friedrich Heinrich, born the son of 
a merchant at Diisseldorf in 1743, was trained for 
a mercantile career, became councillor of finance 
for the joint duchies of Jiilioh and Berg, but 
found time for literary and philosophical pur- 
suits. He maintained an active correspondence 
with Goethe, Hamann, Bouterwek, and was ac- 
qnainted with Wieland, Herder, Lessing, Hem- 
sterhnis, and others. In 1804 he was summoned to 
Munich in connection with the newly-founded 
Academy of Sciences, of which he became presi- 
dent in 1807. He died at Munich, 10th March 
1819. Jacobi was not a systematic thinker; he 
elaborated no system of pMlosopliy. He had be- 
come convinced of the truth of one or two leading 
ideas ; and from the st^indpoiat they gave him he 
examined the chief modem phUosopnies that were 
known in his day. His distingui^ing doctrines 
are these : philosophy as elaborated by the under- 
standing caimot transcend the sphere of sense- 
given materials, and, consequently can never get 
conviction of the existence of such things as God, 
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imniortality, &c. ; but nia.n lias yet anotlier faculty 
whereby he has immediate conviction of the real 
existence of things— viz. reason ; by this faculty we 
have immediate conviction or belief not only or the 
reality of objects perceived by the senses, but also 
of the reality of the highest verities that lie beyond 
the apprehension of sense. Taking these views for 
his guidance he successively examined Spinozism, 
in Ueber die Lehre des Spinoza^ _ in Brief en an 
Mendelssohn (1785) ; Hum^s teachings and Kant’s, 
in David Hume uher den Glauben, oder Ideahsmits 
und Bealismus (1787) ; and Schelling’s philosophy, 
in Von den gbttlichen Dingen und ihrer Offenbarung 
(1811). He also expounded his teaching in philo- 
sophical romances — Woldemar (1779) and AUwilVs 
Briefsammlung ( 1781 ) — ^in an Open Letter to Fichte 
(1799), and other occasional writings. His works 
appeared at Leipzig in 6 vols. in 1812-24. See 
monographs on him by Kuhn (1834), Zirngiebl 
(1867), and Harms (1876). 

Ja€obi9 Kakl Gustav Jakob, German mathe- 
matician, was bom at Potsdam, 10th December 
1804. He studied at the university of Berlin, and 
in 1827 was appointed extra-ordinary, and two years 
later ordinary professor of Mathematics at Konigs- 
berg. Jacobi excelled in analytical mathematics ; 
his name is best known from his discovery of elliptic 
functions. Besides this he did most valuable work 
in connection with differential eq[uations and the 
theory of numbers : Ms name is perpetuated in the 
theory of determinants. In 1829 he published his 
most celebrated work, Fundamenta nova Theorice 
Fwmtiomim Elliptimrurrh^ for which he received 
the medal of the Academy of Sciences of Paris. 
Most of his other investigations were published 
in Grellds Journal fur Mathematih, Jacobi was 
acquainted with Gauss, Legendre, Abel, and other 
great mathematicians of his own day. In 1842 
he retired from his chair, owing to ill-health, 
and settled at Berlin. He died in that city 
on 18th February 1851. His Gesammelte WerJce 
(7 vols.) were published by the Berlin Academy 
in 1881-91. 

Jacobins, the members of a political club 
which exercised a very great influence during the 
French Revolution. It was originally called the 
Club Breton, and was formed at Versailles, when 
the States-general assembled there in 1789. It 
then consisted exclusively of members of the 
States-general, all more or less liberal or revolu- 
tionary, bnt of very different shades of opinion. 
On the removal of the court and National 
^sembly to Paris this club began to acquire 
importance. It now met in a hall of the former 
Jacobin convent in the Rue St Honor4, Paris ; the 
Dominicans of France having come to he known as 
Jacobins from their chief Paris establishment being 
that of St Jacques ( JacobuLs) in the Rue St Jacques. 
Hence the revolutionary association received the 
name of the Jacobin Club, which was first given to 
it by its enemies ; the name which it adopted being 
that of the Society^ of Friends of the Constitution, 
It now also admitted members who were not 
members of the National Assembly, and held 
regular and public sittings. It exercised a great 
influence over the agitation, of which the chief 
seat and focus was in the capital, and this influ- 
ence was extended over the whole country by 
affiliated societies. Its power increased, until it 
became greater than that of the National Assembly. 
It formed branch societies or clubs throughout 
France, of which there were soon not less than 
1200. When the National Assembly dissolved itself 
in September 1791, the election of the Legislative 
^sembly was mainly accomplished under the 
influence of the^ Jacobin Club. Almost all the 
great events which followed in rapid succession 


were determined by the voice of the club, whose 
deliberations were regarded with more interest 
than those of the Legislative Assembly. It reached 
the zenith of its power when the National Conven- 
tion met in September 1792. The agitation for the 
death of the king, the storm which destroyed the 
Girondists, the excitement of the lowest classes 
against the bourgeoisie or middle classes, and the 
reign of terror over all France were the work of 
the Jacobins. But the overthrow of Robespierre 
on the 9th Thermidor 1794 gave also the deathblow 
to the Jacobin Club. The magic of its name was 
destroyed ; and the Jacobins sought in vain to con- 
tend against a reaction which increased daily both 
in the Convention and among the people. A law 
of October 16 forbade the affiliation or clubs, and 
on November 9, 1794, the Jacobin Club was finally 
closed. Its place of meeting was soon after de- 
molished. — ^The term Jacobins is often employed to 
designate persons of extreme revolutionary senti- 
ments. For the Anti- Jacobin, see Canning. 

Jacobites (from Lat. Jacobus, ‘James’), 
the name given after the Revolution of 1688 to 
the adherents of the exiled Stuarts — James II. 
(1633-1701) and his son and two grandsons, James 
Francis Edward, the Chevalier de St George ( 1688- 
1766), Charles Edward (1720-88), and Henry Bene- 
dict, Cardinal York (1726-1807). Those adherents 
were recruited from the Catholics, the Nonjurors, 
the High Churchmen and Tories generally, dis- 
contented and place-seeking Whigs, the Episco- 
aHans and Highlanders of Scotland, and the great 
ody of the Irish people. Oxford throughout was a 
great Jacobite centre, a zealous upholder of ‘ pass- 
ive obedience’ and the ‘divine right of kings;* 
whilst Cambridge, on the other hand, was all for 
a Protestant succession. First came the battle of 
Killiecrankie (1689), where fell Graham of Claver- 
house, and the Irish campaign ( 1690-91 ), with its 
battle of the Boyne and the treaty of Limerick ; 
next, in 1696, the Assassination Plot, the chief 
actor in which, Sir George Barclay, esc^ed, but 
for which Sir John Fenwick, Sir William Parkyns, 
and Sir John Friend were executed. Then in 1715 
there was the twofold rebellion — one in the High- 
lands under the Earl of Mar, another in the Border 
country under Thomas Forster, M.P., and the Earl 
of Derwentwater. Both practically ended, in spite 
of the Chevalier’s subsequent landing, on the self- 
same day (13th November) with the indecisive 
battle of Sheriffmuir and the surrender at Preston, 
where nearly two-thirds of the 1600 prisoners were 
Scots. Seven nobles were sentenced to death, but 
only Kenmnre and Derwentwater suffered, Nairn, 
Camwath, and Widdrington being reprieved, and 
Nitbsdale and Wintoun escaping from prison, as 
likewise did Forster. Not for the first or the last 
time, the inferior prisoners fared worse than the 
principals, twenty-six being executed, while over a 
thousand submitted to the king’s mercy, and peti- 
tioned to be transported to the American planta- 
tions. Alberoni’s expedition to the West Hi^ilands 
(1719), with its ‘battle’ of Glenshiel, was a petty 
affair compared with the ’15 or with the nine 
months’ rebellion of the ’45, whose hero throughout, 
as indeed of the whole Jacobite movement, was 
‘Bonny Prince Charlie.’ It opened with his land- 
ing in the Hebrides (23d July), and closed with 
his crashing defeat at Culloden ( 16th April 1746 ), 
intermediate events being the victory of Preston- 
pans, the capture of Carlisle, the raising of the 
Manchester regiment, the turning at Derby (6th 
December), and the victory of Falkirk. This, 
more than the ’15 even, was mainly a Scottish, 
mainly indeed a Highland, rebellion. The English 
Jacobites as a body held aloof; and of the chief 
victims beheaded, one only, Charles Radclyffe 
(Derwentwater’s brother), was an Englishman. 
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The others were the Earl of Kilmarnock, Lord 
Balmerino, Sir John Wedderbum, and Lord Lovat. 
The Earls of Cromartie and Traquair were let off, 
and nearly a thousand prisoners had their death- 
sentence commuted to transportation or forced 
enlistment; but fifty were hanged. In stout old 
Balmerino’s avowal, ‘ If the Great Mogul had set 
up his standard I should have followed it, for I 
could not starve,’ w^e see one type of the Jacobite ; 
another, much baser, was Lovat, who played for 
a dukedom, whilst hoping to risk nothing, for he 
sent his son off to fight, and himself stayed at 
home. The last Jacobite hanged (on 7th June 
1753) was Dr Archibald Cameron, brother to 
Locheil; and in 1772 the last of the Jacobite 
heads fell down from its spike upon Temple Bar. 

This sketch by no means exhausts the list of 
notable Jacobites, which comprised at one time or 
another Jeremy Collier, Sacheverel, Charles Leslie, 
Bolingbroke, Harley, Ormond, Marshal Keith, 
Rob Roy, William Law, Bishop Atterbury, Carte, 
Heame, Dr King, Patten and 'Murray of Brough- 
ton (the two Judases of the ’15 and the 
Sir Robert Strange, and Samuel Johnson. One 
remembers the Doctor’s words about his pension 
(1762): ‘Now that I have it, I am the same 
man in every respect that I have ever been; 
I retain the same principles. It is true that I 
cannot now curse (smiling) the House of Han- 
over, nor would it be decent for me to drink 
King James’s health in the wine that King George 
gives me money to ^ay for. But, sir, I think that 
the pleasure of cursing the House of Hanover and 
drinking King Jame^s health are amply over- 
balanced by three hundred pounds a year.’ There 
spoke an honest Jacobite, and there too spoke the 
spirit of the age. Jacobitism might linger on as 
a tradition among the Nonjurors, the veiy last of 
whose bishops died in 1805 ; but as an active prin- 
ciple it had long since become extinct, the reason 
of such extinction being less the disasters of its 
adherents or the worthlessness of the cause than 
the growing prosperity of the nation at large. 
Beati possvientQsli'aA a double application, to sub- 
jects no less than to sovereign. 

The posthumous Jacobitism of the 19th century — 
‘ Charlie o’er the Water nonsense,’ as Borrow terms 
it — ^was largely an outcome of Scott’s splendid 
romance, Waverky U814); and many, perhaps 
most of our best-known Jacobite lyrics were com- 
posed 1^ post-Jacobite poets — Bums, Scott, Hogg, 
Lady Naime, William Glen, Allan Cunningham, 
&c. The 19th century, which heard mass of requiem 
said for Prince (jharles Edward by a Protestant 
minister (1888), and which saw the Stuart Ex- 
hibition (1888-89), was not without its two Stuart 
pretenders. They were ‘John Sobieski Stolherg 
Stuart, Count d’Albanie’ (1795-1872), and his 
brother * Charles Edward, Count d’Albanie ’ ( 1799- 
1880), who were certainly the sons of Lieutenant 
Thomas Allen, R.N., and claimed that he Vas the 
son of the young Chevalier. 

See the article Stewabt (with works there cited) for 
the exiled Stuarts ; other articles on persons and events 
mentioned above, and on William HI., Anne, George L, 
IL, ni. ; the histories of Macaulay, Stanhope, Hill Bur- 
ton, Lecky, and C. S. Terry; the Gvililoden Papers (1815); 
Hogg’s Jacobite JReUcs (1819); R. Chambers’s JacoMte 
Mtmmrs (1834), and Sistory of the Rebdlion of 17^5 
(1828 ; 7th ed. 1870) ; Jesse’s Memoirs of the Pretenders, 
andr their Adherents (1845) ; Mrs Thomson’s Memoirs of 
the Jacobites (1845-46) ; Br Doran’s London in Jacobite 
Times (1877); W. K. Dickson, The Jacobite Attempt of 
1719 (Scot. Hist. Soa, 1895); Bishop Forbes, The Lyon 
in Mowming (Scot. Hist. Soc., 3 vols. 1895-96); A 
Lang’s Prince Charles Edward (1900) ; Ruvigny, Jacobite 
Peerage (1904). 

Jacobites^ in Church History. See Geeee: 
Chukoh. 


Jacobs^ William Wymark, born at London 
in 1863, was in a savings hank department of the 
Civil Service, but by Many Cargoes (1896) made a 
name as a humorous writer of nautical and long- 
shore yarns. 

JTacob^S liaddcr {Polemoninm cceruleum), a 
herbaceous perennial plant of the natural order 
Polemoniaceae, common in the centre and south of 
Europe, and found also in the temperate parts of 
Asia and North America. It has a smooth stem 
IJ to 2 feet high, and a terminal panicle of bright 
blue (sometimes white) wheel-shaped flowers. 

Jacobus^ a gold coin worth 25s., struck in the 
reign of James 1. (1603-25). 

Jacopoil6 da Todi^ poet and mj^stic, is 
believed to have been born about 1228 at Todi, in 
the duchy of Spoleto, from an advocate to have 
turned Franciscan about 1268, to have been im- 

risoned for satiiising Boniface VIII., and to have 

ied in 1306. Next to nothing, however, is known 
about his life, and many of the poems once thought 
to be his are now attributed to others. See the 
‘ spiritual biography ’ of him by Evelyn Underhill 
(1919). 

Jacototy Jean Joseph, the inventor of the 
‘universal method’ of education, was born at 
Dijon, in France, on 4th March 1770. In the 
course of his chequered career he was successively 
soldier, deputy-director of the Polytechnic School, 
military secretary, and the holder of various pro- 
fessorial chairs, as of Mathematics, Roman Law, 
&c. He retired to Belgium in 1815, and three 
years later was appointed lecturer on the French 
language in the university of Louvain, and after- 
wards director of the military Normal School. He 
died at Paris, 30th July 1840. The fundamental 
principles upon which his system of education rests 
are that the mental capacities of all men are equal ; 
the unequal results of education depend almost 
exclusively upon will ; eveiy person is able to 
educate himself, provided he is once started in the 
right way; knowledge should be acquired in the 
first place through instinctive experience, or by the 
memory. For example, in imparting a knowledge 
of a language, he began by making the pupil 
commit to memory a smgle passage ; then he en- 
couraged him to study for nimself, first the separate 
words, then the letters, then the grammar, and 
lastly the full meaning and import. Jacotot’s 
system has some points of resemblance to Hamil- 
ton’s (see Hamilton, James). He expounded 
his views in Enseignement Universel (1823). See 
Life by A. Guillard (Paris, 1860). 

Jacquard Loom^ named after the inventor, 
Joseph Marie Jacquard (1752-1834). See Weav- 
ing. 

Jaequemarty Jules (1837-80), French etchbr. 
See Engraving. 

JacqueriCy the name given to an insun’ection 
of peasants in France in 1358, when the French 
king John was a prisoner in England. The nobles 
called the peasants contem^uously ‘ Ja^ues Bon- 
homme ; ’ hence the word Jacquerie. The rising 
was caused by long-continued oppression on the 

g art of the nobles. It broke out in the neighbour- 
ood of Paris, but extended to the banks of the 
Marne and the Oise. The magnitude of the danger 
forced the nobles to make common cause, and on 
9th Jnne the peasants were defeated with great 
slaughter near Meaux. This put an end to the 
insurrection. See Sim4on Luce, Histoire de la 
Jacquerie (new ed. 1894). 

Jactitation of Marriage is a false pretence 
of being married to another— a wrong for which 
the party injured could formerly obtain redress by 
a suit in the Ecclesiastical Court. Jurisdiction in 
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such suits now belongs to the Probate and Divorce 
Division of the High Court of Justice; but the 
suit is very rare in modern practice, the English 
law being clear enough to enable parties to ascer- 
tain without litigation whether they are mariied 
or not. In Scotland, where the law is not so clear, 
the suit of declarator of putting to silence (i.e. 
putting an end to pretended claims) answers the 
same purpose as a suit for jactitation. Thus, 
in the famous Yelverton case (1861) the lady’s 
action for declarator of marriage was met by a 
cross-action for declarator of putting to silence. 

Jade is a popular term which includes^ sub- 
stances belonging chiefly to two definite mineral 
species, Nephrite (q. v.) BxAJadeite (q. v. ). The word 
is derived from the Spanish piedra de hijada^ or 
‘stone of the loins.’ The Spanish term^ connotes 
the belief that jade had curative value in kidney 
troubles. The same idea is implied in the^ word 
nephrite^ from the Greek y€<Z)/D6s, kidney. It is said 
that jade was first brought to England from 
Spanish America by Sir Walter Ralei^. Jade is 
characterised by possessing extreme toughness 
combined with beautiful lustre and colouring, and 
it has a bell-like resonance. 

Nowhere is jade used so widely and prized so 
highly as in (Jhina, and the study of jade is as 
important as that of ceramics and bronzes in 
appreciating Chinese culture and history. For an 
account of Chinese jades from the archseological 
point of view Professor Berthold Laufer’s treatise 
should be consulted. It contains an admirable 
series of plates illustrating the uses of the material 
in stone implements, symools of sovereign power, 
writing material, images of the cosmic deities, 
coins and seals, personal ornaments, amulets, 
vases, &c., and the illustrations bring out clearly 
the extraordinary delicacy of the carving in the 
representations of elaborate landscapes and other 
intricate subjects. The jades used in China before 
the Christian era appear to have been <g[uarried in 
China proper; but for the last two millenniums 
most of the nephrite has been imported from 
Eastern Turkestan, chiefly from the mountains of 
Khotan and Yarkand, and the rarer jadeite has 
been brought from Burma. 

Jade is also used to some extent in India, where 
it is employed in the making of such articles as 
vases and other ornaments, hilts of swords and 
daggers, and inouthpieces of pipes. Characteristic 
of the Indian jades in their encrustation with gold 
and jewels. Old Delhi jade- work, particularly 
that done under the Mogul rulers of the 17th and 
18th centuries, is now almost priceless. 

The jade of New Zealand is known to the 
Maoris as the^w?wi&mt4, or ‘green-stone’; it is found 
along the west coast of the South Island. They 
work it into amulets, ornaments, and axe-heads. 
In New Caledonia and some of the other Pacific 
islands jade is also used for axe-heads, and thus it 
is sometimes spoken of as ‘axe-stone.’ 

Objects worked in jade by prehistoric man are 
known from many parts or Central and South 
America as well as from Europe and Asia. A 
well-known instance is the occurrence of jade orna- 
ments among the lake-dweUings of Switzerland. 
Until late in last century no nephrite or jadeite 
was Imown to occur m situ in either Europe or 
America,^ and the source of the materials used by 
the primitive peoples of these two continents was 
a matter of controversy. Nephrite, however, is 
now bown to occur in Alaska and elsewhere in 
America, and in the Eastern Alps, Switzerland, 
Germany, and elsewhere in Europe. It seems likely, 
however, from the difficulty of locating any exten- 
sive European occurrences, that, while some of the 
artifacts were made of local material, the greater 
part of the jade, whether in the form of the crude 


mineral or as fashioned iiupleiiients and ornaments, 
was imported by commerce from the Orient. 

See Fischer, Nephrit und Jadeit (2d ed. Stuttgart, 
1881 ) ; and Laufer, Jade, a Study in Chinese Archceology 
and Religion (Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 
1912). 

Jadeite^ essentially a metasilicate of sodium 
and aluminium, is a mineral belonging to the mono- 
clinic division of the pyroxene group. Its colours 
are various shades of green, greenish-white, and 
nearly white ; sometimes white with spots of bright 
green. It ranges in texture from massive crystal- 
line to fibrous foliated and finely compact. The 
hardness is 6*5 to 7, and density 3*3. It is ex- 
tremely tough. (See Jade,) 

Jael. See Debobah. 

Ja^ll» a city of Spain, capital of the province 
of the same name, is picturesquely situated on a 
tributary of the Guadalquivir, 50 miles N. by W. 
of Granada. Its old Moorish walls are fast crum- 
bling away. It is the see of a bishop ; the cathe- 
dral dates from 1532. Population, 33,000. By the 
Moors the town was called Jayyenu-l-harir, ‘ Ja6n 
of the Silk,’ on account of its silk manufactures, 
for which, however, it is no longer famous. — The 
province (area, 5184 sq. m. ; population, 592,000), 

E art of Andalusia (q.v.), lies wholly within the 
asin of the Guadalquivir, and is for the most 
part mountainous. Conquered by the Moors on 
their entrance into Spain, Ja6n maintained its 
independence as a Moorish state till 1246, when it 
fell into the hands of Ferdinand III. of Castile. 

Jaffa, or Joppa (Heb. lafo; in New Testament, 
loppe; Arab. Ydfd), a town on the sea -coast 
of Palestine, 53 miles NW. of Jerusalem, of 
which it was the port in King David’s time. 
Here Perseus rescued Andromeda; hence Jonah 
sailed for Tarshish; here Peter had his vision. 
Under Constantine the place, which had been 
destroyed by Vespasian, became a bishop’s see, 
and, as the great landing-place of the Crusaders, 
was taken and retaken by Christian and Moslem. 
In 1799 Napoleon stormed it and massacred his 
prisoners ; in 1832 it was taken by Mehemet Ali, 
and restored to the Turks by British help. The 
open roadstead, the ancient walls, the yellow sand- 
dunes, and the extensive orange gardens are now 
the chief features of the brown town on its hillock, 
which possesses many monasteries, and several 
hospitalip and schools. There is a (bad) carriage- 
way to Jerusalem, and a railway opened in 1892. 
The population has risen since 1880 from 15,000 to 
48,000 (one-half Mohammedan, one-fourth Jewish, 
one-fourth Christian), while the export of oranges 
increased very much, largely through the German 
colony, established in 1 869. The exports are oranges 
and other fruits, oil, sesame, soap, wine, and objets 
depiM, — The Zionist suburb of Tel- Aviv, on the 
sand-dunes, has grown with great rapidity into 
a rival *city. It has an admirable agricultural 
research station. Pop. 22,000. 

Jafifnapatain, or Jaffna, a seaport in the 
extreme north of Ceylon, on an island of the same 
name, has been peopled by Tamils for more than 
2000 years ; population, 42,000. A large sprinkling 
of the European population are of Dutch descent. 

Jasaimd.tb 9 or Pubi, is the name of a town 
on the coast of Orissa, at the southern end of the 
delta of the Mahan adi, celebrated as one of the 
chief holy places in India. With a resident popu- 
lation of about 38,000, and accommodation for 
about 20,000 pilgrims, it owes its reputation to a 
temple erected there in honour of Vishnu, and con- , 
taining an idol of this Hindu god, called Jayanndth 
or J'mgernaut (Sanskrit Jagcmdtha — i.e. Lord ol 
the World). It was long a sacred city of the 
' Buddhists, the abode of the Golden Tooth of 
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Buddha. The first historical mention of Jagannath 
is in 318 A.D, He rejjresents Vishnu in all his 
manifestations, and is in a special sense the god 
of the people. The great festival in 1892 brought 
200,000 pilgrims, but pilgrims now visit Puri 
throughout the year, and the numbers at the prin- 
cipal festivals are not so great as formerly. The 
number for 1907 was estimated at 75,000. The 
average income of the temple from all sources from 
1903-7 is said to have been about £9300 a year. 
The temple enclosure comprises 120 temples, the 
chief pagoda being that of Jagannath, with a tower 
192 feet high. There are twenty-four annual fes- 
tivals in his honour, the chief being the car festival, 
when Jaganndth (who is armless) is dragged on | 
his car ( 45 feet high, 35 feet square, with sixteen i 
wheels, each 7 feet in diameter) to his country- i 
house. This is less than a mile distant fi-om the 
temple, but the heavy sand extends the short 
journey to several days, until the exhausted de- 
votees resign the task to professional car-pullers, 
who have also to assist the idol home again. The 
car festival has been currently believed to be the 
occasion of numerous cases of self-immolation, the 
frantic devotees committing suicide by throwing 
themselves before the wheels of the heavy car. 
This is, it would appear, a calumny of English 
writers. See Sir W. W. Hunter^s work on Orissa 
(1872), in which ‘he carefully examined the whole 
evidence on the subject, from 1580, when Abul 
Fazl wrote, through a long series of travellers, 
down to the police reports of 1870,' and came to 
‘ the conclusion which H. H. Wilson had arrived at 
from quite different sources, that self-immolation 
was entirely opposed to the worship of Ja^annd.th, 
and that the rare deaths at the car festival were 
almost always accidental.' 

Jasatai) a central-Asiatic dialect of Turkish, 
named after a son of Genghis Khan (q.v.)« See 
Tueks, Turkestan. 

JagrellOllS^^ the name of an illustiious dynasty 
which reigned in Lithuania, Poland, Hungaiy, and 
Bohemia. The name is derived from Jagello, the 
lasb of a line of hereditary grand-dukes of Lithu- 
ania, who succeeded to his patrimonial possession 
in 1^1, and was (1386) appointed successor to his 
father-in-law, Louis the Great, king of Poland and 
Hungary, in the former of these kingdoms, after 
having embraced Christianity, and changed his 
name to Ladislaus II. He was succeeded on the 
throne of Poland by six kings of his house, the 
last of whom, Sigismund Augustus, died in 1572. 
Through a sister of the last, however, the Jagellon 
dynasty was continued on the Polish throne till 
1668. See Poland. 

Ladislaus, the fourth son of the Jagellon Casimir 
IV. of Poland, was elected king of Bohemia in 
1471, on the death of George Podiebrad, and also 
succeeded Mathias Corvinus in Hungary in 1490. 
Ladislaus died in 1516, and was succeeded in both 
kingdoms by his son, Louis II., who was defeated 
and slain by the Turks at Mohdcs (29th August 
1526), and with whom terminated the Jagellons of 
Bohemia and Hungary. 

Gustav, bom at Burg in Wiiittemberg 
in 1832, taught zoology at Vienna, and settled in 
medical practice in Stuttgart. He wrote on zoology, 
onheredity,and onDarwinismand morals, butisiden- 
tified mainly with his contention that human clothes 
should be limited to animal substances (mainly 
wool), and should not include any vegetable fibre. 

J^gerndorf (Czech Kmou), a town of Czecho-’ 
Slovakia, close to the frontier, 18 miles NW, of 
Troppau, has manufactures of woollen cloth, linen, 
organs, &c. ; pop. 21,000. The principality of 
Jagemdorf lost its ind^endence to Austria in the 
Thirty Years' War. Frederick IL’s claim to it 


was the occasion of the first Silesian war, and in 
1742 the territory was divided between Prussian 
and Austrian Silesia, Austria retaining the town. 

Jagersfontein* in the Orange Free State, 60 
miles S\V . of Bloemfontein, has a valuable diamond 
mine opened in 1870, and a pop. of 3700. 

Jaggery* See Date Palm. 

Jagbabub» or Jarabub, an oasis on the 
border of Egypt and Libia Italiana. See Senussi. 

Jaguar [Felis onca)^ one of the largest and 
most beautiful of the Felidae, and by far the 
strongest and fiercest of the American beasts of 
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prey. The jaguar is nearly equal to the tiger in 
size, but is less massive, and has shorter legs. The 
soft, rich fur varies in colour from yellowish-white 
to very dark brown or black ; the sides, shoulders, 
and tmghs are marked with dark ring-like spots, 
larger, and arranged in more regular patterns than 
those of the leopard. Each ring usually encloses 
several small black points. The black-furred 
jaguar is sometimes regarded as a different species, 
but the characteristic markings can be seen in 
certain lights, and the ground-colour varies ^eatly 
even in members of the same litter. The jaguar 
is found all over South America except in some 
parts of Patagonia, and in North America as far 
north as the borders of Texas and South California, 
inhabiting chiefly the outskirts of forests and the 
shady banks of rivers and lakes. The food of 
the jaguar is very varied. WDd horses and mules 
are hS favourite prey, but birds, turtles, and 
fish are readily eaten, while he is often forced to 
depend for subsistence on the timid, stupid capy- 
baras. The flesh of the peccary, too, is a dainty 
which he exercises all his ingenuity to procure, for 
even a jaguar dare not openly attack a herd of 
these courageous little pigs. His method, it is 
said, is to conceal himself in a tree till a herd 
passes, drop down on one and kill it, then spring 
mto the tree again and wait patiently until the 
angry herd is a safe distance off. The jaguar is 
hunted sometimes with the lasso, but most fre- 
quently with dogs and poisoned arrows, and the 
skins are imported into Europe in large numbers. 

Jabde, or Jade, a bay in the north of 
Oldenburg, now belonging to Prussia, which 
constructed a naval station on its shores. See 
WiLHELMSHAVEN. 

Jabsk9 Friedrich. See Gymnastics. 

Jablly Johann, a Catholic biblical critic, was 
born at Tasswitz, in Moravia, in 1750. He be- 
came professor of Oriental Languages at Olnjiitz, 
and, in 1789, at the university of Vienna ; but the 
unwonted boldness of his criticism, as that Job, 
Tobit, and Judith were didactic poems, and that 
the New Testament demoniacal possession was the 
result of natural disease, although not formally 
condemned, led in 1806 to his honourable rfetire- 
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nient to a canonry of St Stephen's, Vienna. He 
died 16tli August 1816. 

JaliHf Otto, a famous archaiologist and 
biographer, was bom at Kiel, 16th June 1813, and 
studied at Kiel, Leipzig, and Berlin. He next 
travelled in France and Italy, making a lengthened 
stay in Home, and returned in 1839 to lecture at 
Kiel, whence he was called to Greifswald. In 1847 
he accepted the chair of Archccology at Leipzig, 
and here he founded an archaeological society, 
and served as director of an archaeological museum. 
Deprived in 1851 for his part in the political move- 
ments of 1848-49, he became in 1855 professor 
of the Science of Antiquity, and director of the 
Academic Art Museum at Bonn, whence he was 
summoned in 1867 to fill Gerhard’s chair at Berlin. 
He died, however, before entering on his new 
duties, at Gottingen, 9th September 1869. 

Jahn’s contributions to archasology were mimberless, 
and of the first importance. Here may only be named 
works on Polygnotus, Die, HellmisGTie Kunst (1846), 
Feitho (1846); a description of the vases inKingLud- 
wig^s collection (1854), and works on the representations 
of ancient life on vases (1861, 1868) ; and a work on the 
evil eye { 1860 ). His works in philology include editions of 
Persitis(1843), Oensorinns( 1845 ),Florus( 1852), Pausanice 
descriptioarcis Atheniensis (1860), the Brutm {JM9) and 
Oratoi' (1851) of Cicero, Juvenal (1851), the PerwckcB 
of livy (1853), the Psyche et Cupido of Apuleius (1856), 
the Mectra of Sophocles (1861), the Symposion of Plato 
{ 1864), and Longinus (1867). He wrote also an elaborate 
and masterly biography of Mozart (1856-60) and many 
essays on music. 

JalcCy JAJCE, or Jaitze, a Yugoslav (Bosnian) 
town on a rocky platform on the influx of a small 
stream into the Vrbas, 70 miles NW. of Sarajevo, 
has a strong situation and a fortress which, once 
the home of Serbian princes, sustained a long and 
fierce struggle between the Moslem Turk and the 
Christian defenders. 

Jail Fever (known also as Putrid or Pestilen- 
tial Fever) is now considered to have been merely a 
severe form of Typli us Fever ( q. v. ). At the present 
time, owing to improved sanitary regulations, such 
outbreaks among prisoners in jails are almost 
unknown ; but we learn from Howard’s Account of 
the State of Prisons that, m his time, the disease ; 
was very frequent in the prisons of England, | 
although unknown in those of the continental ' 
countties. In the celebrated Black Assize (q.v.), 
held at Oxford in 1577, there is no evidence that 
the disease preva^ed among the prisoners, and yet 
it broke out among the persons present at the tnal. 
So late as May 1760 the lord mayor, an alderman, 
two judges, most of the jury, and a large number of 
spectators caimht this disease from attending the 
assizes at the Old Bailey ; and many of those who 
were infected died. 

Jains is the name of a heterodox sect of Hindus, | 
found in most parts of Upper India, numerous : 
more especially to the westward, but also scattered 
throughout the peninsula. They are important 
from their wealth and influence rather than from 
their number. Their tenets are in several respects 
analogous to those of the Buddhists ( see Buddh- 
ism), but they resemble in others those of the 
Braimanical Hindus. With the Buddhists they 
share in the denial of the divine origin and author- 
ity of the Veda. With the Brahmanical Hindus, 
on the other hand, they agree in admitting the 
institution of caste, in performing the essential 
ceremonies called Sanskaras, and in recognising 
some of the subordinate deities of the Hindu pan- 
theon; but they disregard completely all those 
Brahmanical rites which involve the destruction of 
animal life. 

According to thdr doctrine, all objects, material 
or abstract, are arranged under nine categories,* i 


called Tattum^ truths or principles, of which we 
need notice only the ninth and last, called Moksha 
or liberation of the vital spirit from the bonds of 
action — i.e. final emancipation. In reference to it 
the Jains not only afifirm that there is such a state 
of emancipation, but they define the size of the 
emancipated souls, the place where they live, their 
parts, natures, and numbers. 

The principles of faith are common to all classes 
of Jains, but some differences occur in their duties, 
as they are divided into religious and lay orders^ 
j Yatis and S'rdvaJcas. The Yati has to lead a life of 
abstinence, taciturnity, and continence; he should 
wear a thin cloth over his mouth, to prevent 
insects from flying into it, and he should cany 
a brush to sweep the place on which he is about 
to sit, to remove any living creature out of the way 
of danger ; but, in turn, he may dispense with all 
acts of worship; whilst the S'rdvaka has to add 
to the observance of the religious and moral duties 
the worship of the saints, and a profound rever- 
ence for his more pious brethren. The secular 
Jain must, like the ascetic, practise the four 
virtues — ^liberality, gentleness, piety, and penance ; 
he must govern his mind, tongue, and acts ; abstain, 
at certain seasons, from salt, flowers, green fruits, 
roots, honey, grapes, tobacco ; drink water thrice 
strained, and never leave a liquid uncovered, lest 
an insect should be drowned in it ; it is his duty 
also to visit daily a temple where some of the 
images of the Jain saints are placed, walk round it 
three times, make an obeisance to the image, and 
make some offerings of fruits or flowers. The 
reader in a Jain temple is a Yati, but the minis- 
trant priest is not seldom a Brahman, since the 
Jains have no priests of their own. 

The Jains fall into two principal divisions, 
Digambaras and S'wetdmbaras. The former word 
means ‘sky-clad,’ or naked, but in the present day 
ascetics of this division wear coloured garments, 
and confine the disuse of clothes to the period of 
their meals. S'mtdmbara means ‘ one who wears 
white garments ; ’ but the points of difference 
between the two divisions are said to be 700, of 
which 84 are of paramount importance. In the 
south of India the Jains are divided into two 
castes; in Upper Hindustan they are all of one 
caste. It is remarkable, however, that amongst 
themselves they recognise a number of families 
between which no intermarriage can take place. 

As regards the pantheon of the Jain creed, it is 
still more fantastical than that of the Brahmanical 
sects. The highest rank amongst their numberless 
hosts of divine beings — divided by them into four 
classes, with various subdivisions— they assign to 
the deified saints, which they call (whence the 
usual name of the sect), or Arhat, or Tirthakara, 
besides a variety of other generic names. The 
Jains enumerate twenty -four Tlrthakaras of their 
past age, twenty-four of the present, and twenly- 
lonr of the age to come ; and they invest these holy 
personages with thirty-six supei-human attributes of 
the most extravagant character. They distinguish 
the twenty-four Jinas of the present age from each 
other in colour, stature, and longevity. Bishabha, 
the first Jina of this age, was 500 poles in stature, 
and lived 8,400,000 great years ; whereas Mahd/dra, 
the 24th, had degenerated to the size of a man, 
and was no more than forty years on earth. The 
present worship is almost restricted to the last two 
Tirthakaras. The old view, endorsed by Professor 
Weber, was that the Jains are a remnant of the 
Indian Buddhists who succeeded in maintaining 
their existence by a compromise with Hinduism. 
The Jains themselves strongly insist that their 
faith is older than Buddhism ; and Jacobi proves 
from the Jain texts that Buddhism and Jainism 
were developed out of Brahmanism by a very 
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<n-adual movement, Jainism being probably the 
earlier. Modern Jainism Sir W. W. Hunter de- 
scribes as ‘ a religion allied in doctrine to ancient 
Buddliism, but humanised by saint- worship.’ In 
1921 there were in India 1,178,596 Jains. 

See Oldenberg, Buddha (Eng, trans. 1882) ; Thomas, 
Jainism (1^77); Biihler, Jainas (ed. Burgess, 1901); 
Khys Davids, Eibhert Lectures (1881) ; Jacobi, (JaivM 
Satros (1885); Mrs Sinclair Stevenson, The Eeart of 
Jainism (1915); Jagmanderlal Jaini, Outlines of Jainism 
( 1916 ) ; and for the numerous and beautiful Jain temples, 
see Eeigusson’s Cave Temples of Indie (1880), and Bur- 
gess’s Buddhist and Jaina Caves (2 vols. 1881-83). 

Jaipur* See Jeypore. 

JaiS aimer {Jeysulmerc), capital of the Indian 
state (area, 16,000sq.m.; pop. 68,000) of Jaisalmer, 
in Rajputana, stands on the edge of the Indian 
Desert, and was founded in 1156 ; pop. 4800. 

Jakutsk* See Yakutsk. 

Jalalabad* See Jelalabad. 

Jalalpiir^ a town of India, 8 miles NE. of the 
city of Gujrat in the Punjab; pop. 11,000; and 
there is a rained Jalalpur on the Jhelum River. 

Jaldl-uddin Riimi. See Persia (Literature). 

Jalandhar* See Jullunder. 


Jalap 9 a well-known purgative medicine, is the 
root of Ipomcea Purga^ a plant of the natural order 
Convolvulaceae. It is a native of the eastern slopes 
of the Mexican sierras. 


growing at an eleva- 
tion of about 6000 feet. 
Named from the town 
of Jalapa, it is a per- 
ennial twining plant, 
with large flowers and 
a turaip-uke root, vary- 
ing from the size of a 
hazel-nut to that of a 
man’s fist. The roots 
when fresh are white 
and fleshy, and abound 
in a milky juice. They 
are dug up at all seasons 
of the year, and hence 
one great cause of their 
variation in size and 
activity. After being 
dried the roots are 
brown and wrinkled 
externally, of a deep 
yellowdsh-gray colour 
internally, and have 
the consistence of wood. 
Their odour is faint 
and disagreeable, and 
the taste is nauseous. 
For use in medicine the 
roots are finely pow- 
dered. Jalap-root con- 



Jalap ( Ipomaa Pwrga ) : 
a, the root. 


tains starch, sugar, lignin, and other ingredients, but 
the active part is a mixture of resins which is official 
under the name oiJalapce Bedna. The amount of 
this resin varies from 12 to 21 per cent. It is extracted 
from the root by means of dilute alcohol, and consists 
chiefly of a body called con volvulin. Jalap is a hy dra- 

f ogue cathartic, and may be given alone or in com- 
Ination with calomel or cream of tartar. It and its 


preparations are used in constipation, renal disease, 
and cerebral affections. Its action is limited to the 


production of severe purgation. Jalap was first used 
in England about the beginning of the 17th century. 
The ordinary dose of powdered jalap for an adult 
varies from ten to thirty grains, twenty grains 
generally acting smartly and ‘safely ; for children 
under a year old the dose is from two to five grains. 
The dose of the compound powder is double that 
of the ordinary powder. 


Jalapa^ capital of the Mexican state of Vera 
Cn^, is 60 miles by rail NW. of Vera Cruz city. 
It is situated in a charming and fertile district, in 
a healthy and temperate climate, 4330 feet above 
the sea, and is neatly built and surrounded with 
pleasant gardens, Tne principal buildings are the 
old Franciscan monastery (1556), the church of St 
Joseph, and a hospital. Pop. 28,000. There is 
another Jalapa in Guatemala. 

Jalisco 9 a state of Mexico, on the Pacific, with 
an area of 32,000 sq. m. It is traversed by the 
Sierra Madre, and in great part forms a plateau. 
The climate is healthy away from the coast. The 
principal river is the Rio Grande de Santiago ; in 
the south-east is the lake of Chapala { q. v. ). Silver 
and copper mining and agricultui-e have been the 
chief industries ; but within recent years a number 
of cotton, woollen, paper, and tobacco factories 
have been established. Pop. ( 1879 ) 983,484 ; ( 1895 ) 
1,107,863 ; ( 1921 ) 1,199,325. The capital is Guada- 
lajara (q.v.). 

Jaina, a town and, till 1903, a British canton- 
ment in the Nizam’s Dominions, India, 210 miles 
NE. of Bombay. Its fruit is celebrated, being sent 
to Hyderabad, Bombay, and other large towns. 
Pop. 17,000. 

Jam* See Preserved Provisions. 

Jamaica^ aboriginally Xaymaca (‘Land of 
Springs’), the largest and most important of the 
British West Indies, is about 90 miles to the south 
of Cuba. Its area is 4200 sq. m. The greatest 
length is 144 miles ; the greatest breadth, 50 miles. 
Turks and Caicos Islands, as well as the three 
Cayman Islands, are dependencies of Jamaica. 
The island is traversed from east to west hy a 
range of mountains — in the east called the Blue 
Mountains— which rise to 7400 feet. From this 
range nearly 120 streams descend to the coasts, 
but owing to the shortness and steepness of their 
courses they are not navigable, with the exception 
of Black River, which affords, for small crait, a 
passage into the interior for 30 miles. Excellent 
harbours are everywhere to be found. Incompar- 
ably the best of these is Kingston (q.v.) harbour, a 
deep and capacious basin in the south-east quarter 
of the island. Jamaica is believed to be rich 
in mineral wealth, but not much is extracted. 
The chief towns are Kingston (pop. 63,000), the 
capital, and Spanish Town, formerly the seat of 
the government (pop. 8700), on the south-east 
of the island; Savanna -la -Mar (3400), on the 
south-west; Montego Bay (pop. 6600), in the 
north-west; Port Antonio (7000), Port Maria 
(2800), and St Ann’s Bay (2600) in the north-east. 
Port Royal, situated at the western extremity of 
the spit of sand that shuts in the harbour of King- 
ston, was, before the great earthquake of 1692, one 
of the chief cities in the West Indies ; when in 1905 
it ceased to be a dockyard and naval station, it had 
only 1200 inhabitants. 

The climate varies. The temperature falls on 
an average 1* F. for every 300 feet in altitude. At 
Kingston, on the coast, the thermometer usually 
registers about 70° F. at night and 87° F. during the 
day, the mean being 78° F. ; but the heat is tempered 
by the sea-breezes. A corresponding re^larity is 
observable in the upland regions. On the whole, 
the island is very healthy; invalids enjoy the 
salubrious air of the interior. There aro two rainy 
seasons, one in the middle of spring and the other 
towards the middle and end of summer. In the 
latter the rains are exceptionally heavy. Cyclones 
in 1880, 1886, 1893, 1899, 1903, and 1912 did exten- 
sive damage. The earthquake of 14th January 
1907 shook Kingston into ruins, killed 800 persons, 
and injured lOOO. 

The vegetation is very luxuriant. The primeval 
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woods are rapidly disappearing ; yet there are still 
many valuable trees, such as halata, mahogany, 
logwood, lignum vitse, fustic, ebony, satinwood, 
coconut and other palms, cactuses, &c. Tropical and 
other fruits are grown in great variety and exported 
in huge quantities. Spices, dye-woods, medicinal 
plants, and food plants, such as ginger, cochineal, 
castor-oil, arrowroot, maize, vanilla^ pimento (all- 
spice), &Cm are gi-own. One-sixth of the cultivated 
area is devoted to the growing of Guinea grass. 
This and pasture-land occupy most of the north 
and west. In the south and east the principal 
crops are sugar, which is undergoing great ex- 
pansion, coffee, vegetables, and fruits. A little 
cinchona and cacao are also grown. The mon- 
goose, imported to prey on the rats that infested 
the sugar estates, has, after exterminating the 
rats, become a plague, and has nearly extirpated 
lizards, harmless snakes, and small birds, so that 
insect pests (especially the troublesome ticks) 
abound. The ne^oes, who are mostly small 
holders, are the chief growers of fruit. The ex- 
ports consist chiefly of bananas and other fruits, 
grape fruit, coffee, cocoa, logwood and its extract, 
sugar and i-um, ginger, allspice,' cigars, skins and 
hides; the imports are (food-stuffs, clothing, &c.) 
about the same value. About one-third of the 
trade is with the United Kingdom, and about one- 
half with the United States. 

Since the middle of the 19th century the white 
inhabitants have increased far less rapidly in num- 
bers than the black and colonred population. In 
1861 the total population was 441,265 (13,816 white 
and 427,439 black and coloured) ; in 1881 the 
figures were respectively 580,804 (14,432 and 
554,132, besides immigrant coolies). In 1921 the 
population was 858,118, whereof 14,476 were white, 
660,420 black, 157,223 coloured, 18,610 East Indians, 
3696 Chinese, 3693 unspecified. There is no estab- 
lished Church. Leading denominations are the 
Church of England, Baptists, Methodists, Moravians, 
Presbyterians. There are some 700 government 
schools, with 68,000 pupils; besides government 
training-colleges for teachers. Secondary education 
is partly supported by government. Jamaica has 
200 miles of railway and 1200 miles of telegraph. 
The defences of the island include a British gar- 
rison and a local artillery militia and rifle coims. 
There is also a semi-military police force. The 
government is in the bands of a governor appointed 
by the crown, assisted by a privy-council (which 
fulfils the offices of an executive ) and a legislative 
council, containing, ex officio, elected and nominated 
members. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus in 1494, and 
definitely taken^ possession of by the Spaniards in 
1509. The original inhabitants were peace-loving 
Arawak Indians (not Caribs) ; but they were prac- 
tically extinct in 1655, when the island was con- 
quered by the English, an expedition having been 
sent out for that purpose by Oliver CromweU, 
under Admiral Penn and Venables. Jamaica was 
formally ceded to England by the treaty of Madrid 
in 1670. The place of the native Inclians was 
taken by negro maves, imported by the Spaniards, 
and by Irish and colonial immigrants, who arrived 
soon after the capture of the island. During the 
18th century more than half a. million slaves were 
brought over from Africa. Under English rule 
the chief "events in the history of Jamaica were 
frequent rebellions of the Maroons, a community 
of runaway slaves, who had obtained a tract of 
land qa the north side of the island ; in 1831-32, 
a n^o insurrection ; and on August 1, 1834, the 
emancipation of the slaves, Jamaica receiving 
£6,161,^7 as her share of the compensation money. 
The chief result of this last event was to ruin the 
sugar-growin’g of Jamaica, principally owing to the 


difficulty of procuring labour. The negroes refused 
to work, now they were free. The liberation was 
followed by concessions of representative and con- 
stitutional rights to the newly-liberated slaves. 
But the experiment proved a failure. ^ The negroes 
considered it a grievance that oflices in the magis- 
tracy were not more frequently conferred on them. 
They wished to suppress coolie immigration, which 
tended to keep down wages. They sought to 
obtain land without rent. The more violent even 
suggested the expulsion of the whole white popula- 
tion of the island. In 1865 the discontent was at 
its height. In October of that year the negroes 
rose in revolt and massacred twenty-three whites. 
Martial law was proclaimed by Governor Eyre, 
who suppressed the rising with resolute vigour, 
though the punishments inflicted on the rioters 
were in some cases perhaps unnecessarily sevei-e. 
For the course he had taken Governor Eyre was 
thanked by the Jamaica Assembly ; but in England 
a different view was taken of his conduct (see 
Eyee). He was recalled, and the representative 
constitution was suspended. A new constitution 
was framed in 1866, under which the island is 
now governed like an ordinaiy crown colony. 
There seems to be good authority for the statement 
that from the catastrophe of 1865 a new life has 
sprung. Crime has diminished ; and education has 
everywhere advanced among the black population. 
New roads have been formed, harbours constructed. 
Although Jamaica has not recovered its former 
commercial prosperity, the negToes cannot now be 
described as idle. They cultivate their provision 
grounds with care, and are especially active in 
developing the fruit trade. Extreme poverty is 
unknown among them, and they are law-abiding 
and inoffensive. Women were enfranchised in 
1919. Constitutional reform is demanding atten- 
tion. 

See the ofificial Bcmdbook of Jamaica; J. Johnston, 
Jamaica, the Bern Biviera (1903); P. Burry, Ethiopia 
vn Exile (1906); Gardner, Bietory of Jamaica (1872; 
new ed. 1909) ; Fawcett and Kendle, Mora of Jamaica, 

Jamaica Bark. See Caribbee Bark. 
Jamaica Pepper. See Pimento. 

Jamblisar 9 a town of British India, presidency 
of Bombay, is situated 30 miles SW. of Baroda. 
Cotton ginning, tanning, and calico printing are 
carried on. Pop. 10,200. 

JameSf the name of three men who figured in 
the history of the early Church: (1) James the 
Apostle, the son of Zebedee and Salome, and the 
brother of John, was from the first one of the mosb 
eminent among the disciples of Jesus, and after- 
wards became one of the leaders of the Church at 
Jerusalem. He was the first of the apostles to be 
martyred, being put to death by Herod Agrippa in 
44 A.D. (Acts xii. 1). There is a later tradition, 
which, however, is of little value, that he was the 
first Christian missionary to preach the gospel in 
Spain. (2) James, the son of Alphseus (generally 
called ‘the little,* or, less accurately, ‘the less’), 
was also one of the disciples of Jesus, and in all the 
lists is placed at the head of third group, the other 
three members of the group being Thaddaeus, Judas, 
and Simon ‘Zelotes. (3 ) James, the. brother of the 
Lord. According to Paul’s statement in 1 Cor. 
XV. 7, Jesus appeared to him after his resurrection, 
and he afterwards became the leader of the Church 
in Jerusalem, where Paul met him on the occasion 
of both his earlier visits to that city (Gal. 
i. 18-19, ii 9). He presided at the council which 
was held at Jerusalem (Acts, xv.), summed up the 
discussion, and proposed the resolution which was 
adopted by the Church. Later on, about the year 
58, he warned the Apostle Paul, on his return from 
his third missionary journey, to make concessions 
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to Jewish prejudices (Acts, xxi. 21-24). After this 
point he disappears from the New Testament nar- 
rative, but we learn from a statement of Hegesippus 
which has been preserved by Eusebius ( 1 ) that he 
was called ‘the Just,’ (2) t^iat he was a Nazirite 
and an ascetic, (3) that he refuted the sects of 
the JeAVS, and that they cast him doAAii from the 
pinnacle of the temple and afterwards stoned him 
to death. Josephus corroborates the account of 
the martyrdom by stoning, and dates it at the 
time of the death of Festus (about 62 A.D,), 

Janies^ the Epistle of, one of the Catholic 
epistles of the New Testament, ascribed by 
tradition to James, the brother of Jesus. The 
epistle is almost entirely ethical and practical, and 
it is the most untheological book in the New Testa- 
ment. Apart from two specific references to Christ 
(i. 1, iL 1), an allusion to the Parousia (v. 7), the 
mention of the elders of the church (v. 14), and 
the general similarity betAveen its ethical ideas 
and the teaching of Jesus, there is little to indicate 
the Christian origin of the epistle. Among the 
problems which have been raised in connection 
Avith the book in modern times are : 

(а) The Eelationship between the Epistle and the 
Writings of Faul. In both Paul and James there 
is a discussion on the doctrine of faith and Avorks. 
Paul’s fundamental teaching was that justification 
is through faith and not through works. James, on 
the other hand, maintains that faith Avithout works 
is vain. The apparent discrepancy is generally 
accounted for by the theory that Paul and James 
use the word ‘faith’ in entirely different senses. 
*To James ‘ faith’ means creed or orthodoxy, and 
his aim is to show that a correct belief by itself, 
unless it is translated into life and character, is 
useless. To Paul, on the other hand, faith means 
the total surrender of the soul to Christ and its 
consecration to his service. But it is doubtful 
whether so simple a solution really explains the 
facts. One differencej at any rate, seems still to 
separate the tAvo positions. As Schwegler puts it, 

‘ With Paul justification comes between faith and 
works : with James works come between faith and 
justification.’ If the question were asked, ‘At 
what point can a man be said to be justified,’ Paul 
and James would give different answers. Paul 
would say, ‘As soon as he believes,’ James’s 
position would he, ‘ Not till his faith has been 
proved by works.’ There are four vieAvs held 
to-day as to the relation between the two Avriters 
on this point : ( 1 ) Mayor maintains that the 
Epistle of James was Avritten first, and that Paul 
in the Epistle to the Romans is endeavouring to 
correct the misinterpretation of its statements. 

(2) Cone, in the Encyelopcedia Bihliea^ takes the 
reverse position, and holds that James sets himself 
to correct what he considered to he the dangerous 
elements in Paul’s conception of faith. ( 3 ) Sanday 
and Headlam, on the other hand, deny that there 
is any literary connection between James and 
Romans, but think that James is directed against 
‘hearsay reports of Paul’s teaching and the per- 
verted construction that might be put upon it.’ 
(4) Lightfoot and Knowling go further still, and 

’ deny that there is any kind of connection between 
the two writers. James is endeavouring to correct, 
not Christian, hut Jewish misconceptions of faith. 

( б ) Ths Question of Authorship. The traditional 
theory which ascribes the epistle to James, the 
brother of Christy is attacked tp-day from many 
quarters. The main arguments that are brought 
against it are : ( 1 ) Could a writer who was so 
closely connected with Jesus have written an 
epistle in which such slight references are made 
to him ? The reply which is generally offered to 
this criticism is that, while the absence of general 
statements must, of course, be admitted, yet the 


epistle is so saturated Avitli the teaching of Jesus 
that it could not possibly have been written by 
one who Avas not intimately acquainted with him. 

(2) The style of the epistle betrays an acquaint- 
ance with the best literary Greek of the period, and 
it is hard to believe that such an artistic mastery of 
the language could have been attained by a Pales- 
tinian JeAA'. We haA^e to remember, hoAvever, that 
there Avas a Avedge of Greek cities in the heart of 
Galilee (the Becapolis), Avith a Greek university 
of considei-able influence, and Avith every facility 
for acquiring a knoAvledge of classical Greek, 

(3) The most weighty objection of all lies in the 
hesitation which Avas displaj^ed in the Western 
half of the Church in admitting this epistle into 
the New Testament canon. It is difficult to 
explain Avliy an epistle knoAvn to have been written 
by so important an authority as the brother of 
Jesus should have been rejected by the Mura- 
torian Fragment, and Avhy so many doubts should 
have been expressed by Patristic wiiters as to its 
right to a place in the canon of the New Testa- 
ment. Origen, for instance, speaks of it as ‘the 
so-called Epistle of Jesus,’ and Eusebius calls it 
‘ the epistle circulating under the name of James’. 
In view of the grave doubts which Avere raised in 
the third and fourth centuries, it is not easy to 
maintain the traditional vieAv regarding the author- 
ship of the book without serious misgivings. 

(3) The date at which the epistle was written 
is another difficulty. Biblical criticism is divided 
into two camps. Some scholars ( e. g. Zahn, Mayor, 
Salmon) hold that the document is very early 
(between 40 and 45), and claim that it \A"as Avritten 
before any other book of the New Testament. In 
support of their position they point to (a) the 
primitive character of the teaching of the epistle, 
( h) the primitive nature of the Church organisation. 
Other scholars take up the position that the epistle 
was not written till the close of the first century or 
the beginning of the third. They argue that the 
absence of theolo^ and the emphasis that is laid 
on the practical side of Christianity need not neces- 
sarily imply primitiveness or an early date. Similar 
characteristics are found in the Didache, the Epistle 
of Clement of Rome, and the Shepherd of Hermas, 
Avith Avhich writings -the epistle seems to have 
many points of affinity. The validity of this argu- 
ment is undeniable ; it proves conclusively that, 
a,s far as its general tone is concerned, the epistle 
might have been Avritten in the early decades of 
the second century, though it does not demonstrate, 
of course, that it must have been written at that 
date. It is very difficult to decide between these 
rival theories, but the elementary character of the 
Church organisation implied in the epistle, and 
the absence of any reference to bishops and deacons 
(both of whom became established institutions in 
the firet quarter of the second century), seem to 
point definitely in the direction of the earlier date. 

(4) The character of the epistle has called forth 
two very interesting theories in modem times. 
Impressed by the general absence of chai'acteristic 
Christian elements and the Jewish tone and colour- 
ing of the book, Spitta put forAvard the hypothesis 
that the Epistle of James Avas a JeAvisli ethical 
treatise which was adopted and taken oyer by the 
Christian Church, after a few slight additions had 
been made to it. In favour of this theory, it is 
possible to point to a similar treatment of other 
Jewish documents — e.g. the fourth hook of Ezra, 
the Testarmnt of the Twelve Fatriarchs^ the Ascen^ 
sioffi gf Isaiah, all of Avhich have been christianised 
and adapted for use in Christian circles. It is 
generally thought, however, that Spitta has failed 
to make out his case. If the Christian elements 
in James appeax to be slight on the surface of the 
book, we must not forget that the epistle repro- 
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duces the essential elements in the ethical teaching 
of Jesus. Moreover, it is hard to believe that the 
Chiistian redactor would have been so sparing in 
the additions which he made. 

Another interesting theory is that propounded 
by Professor J. H. Moulton, who thinks that the 
epistle was written by James, not for Christians 
at all, but for unconverted Jews. The writer 
avoids direct reference to Jesus lest the mention 
of his name should alienate the sympathy of his 
readers. He introduces, however, a multitude of 
his sayings, hoping that ‘ their intrinsic beauty 
and power would win their way ’ and prepare them 
for more definite Christian teaching later on. On 
this theory, the Epistle of James is a unique experi- 
ment in early Christian apologetic. It is so unique, 
however, and so unlike all other forms of apologetic 
which were put forward in the early Church, that 
it is^highly improbable. It is conceivable that a 
modern mind might have projected such a scheme 
for propagating Christianity, hut it is extremely 
unlikely that such a plan would have suggested 
itself in early times. 

The character of the eyistle may he best ex- 
plained by supposing that it represents a definite 
type of early Christianity — a type which receives 
further illustration in the pages of the Apostolic 
Fathers. It is a great mistake to suppose the 
existence of a uniform theology in the apostolic 
age. Christianity assumed many different shapes 
and types, and we have every reason to believe that 
the practical and ethical type was far more powerful 
and prevalent than the relative importance of the 
Epistle of James among the books of the New 
Testament would lead us to suppose. 

The best modem expositions of the epistle are 
those of Mayor, Knowling, Bennett {Century 
Bihle\ VhimpticQ{CamhridgeBible), J. H. Moulton 
( Peahens Commentary ). For discussions of the prob- 
lems connected with the epistle see New Testament 
Introductions by Moffatt, Peake, Salmon, Allen, 
<&c., and articles in Hastmgs's Bible Dictionary and 
the Encyclopcedia Bihlica, 

James 1*9 king of Scotland (1406-37), the 
second and only surviving son of Robert III., was 
born at Dunfermline in 1394. His education was 
entrusted to the learned Bishop Wardlaw of St 
Andrews. His elder brother, David, Duke of 
Rothesay, a reckless and dissipated youth, bad 
died at Falkland — ^it was strongly suspected, but 
not proved, a victim to the unprincipled ambition 
of his uncle, the Duke of Albany, and King Robert 
resolved in 1406 to send his younger son for safety 
to France- But on the voyage the vessel was taken 
by Norfolk pirates ; James was carried to London, 
and though a truce seemingly existed at the time 
with England, was handed over to Henry IV., who 
committed him, along with certain of his attend- 
ants, to the Tower. For the space of eighteen 
years, under Henry IV. and V., and in the first 
year of the minority of Henry VI., James was 
held captive in England— in the Tower, at Windsor, 
and elsewhere— the Duke of Albany, on whom the 
government of Scotland had devolved on the death 
of Robert III. in 1406, showing no anxiety for his 
royal nephew’s release. While in captivity James 
w^ carefully instructed in all the knightly accom- 
plishments of the age, and he not only became 
distinguished in martial and athletic exercises, 
but he could play well on the lute and harp and 
other musical^ instruments, was a skilful cali- 
ber, illuminator, and painter in miniature, and 
also a considerable Knowledge of medicine, 
jurisprudence. On the death of the 
of Albany in 1420 his son Murdoch succeeded 
to the regency. Under his feeble rule the country 
fell into a state of disorder, almost of anarchy, and 
this, and a favourable disposition to the project at 


the time in England, made the movement oppor- 
tune for procuring the return of the lawful 
sovereign. Steps to this end, to which Murdoch 
offered no obstacle, were taken, conditions of re- 
lease being arranged in 1423. By these £40,000 
was to be paid to defray the expense of James’s 
maintenance and education, while provision was 
also made for his marriage to a high-born English 
lady. So it was that on 13th February 1424 James 
was wedded to Jane Beaufort (q.v.), with w^hom 
from a prison window he may or may not previ- 
ously have fallen romantically in love. Thereafter 
James and his consort set out for Scotland, and 
the exchanges having been made at Durham and a 
truce entered into whereby neither country was to 
assist the enemies of the other, were received with 
joyous acclamation. 

James found his kingdom a scene of lawless ex- 
cess and rapine, mainly owing to the weakness of 
the government and the turbulence of the nobles. 
He at once set himself to restore the legitimate 
authority of the crown, and to rescue the commons 
from oppression and plunder ; but in carryiug out 
these praiseworthy objects he sometimes lost sight 
of both mercy and justice. Eight months after his 
restoration he suddenly swooped down upon his 
cousin the former Regent Albany, two of his sons, 
and his aged father-in-law, the Earl of Lennox. 
They were brought to trial, hut the nature of the 
charges against them is not known. They were 
found guilty and executed amid general compassion 
and regret ; the people believed that it was simply 
an act of cruel revenge. James then seized and 
imprisoned fifty of the Highland chiefs, and put to 
death the most obnoxious ringleaders. He deprived 
the powerful Earl of March of his estates, and on 
the death of the Earl of Mar, the victor at Har- 
law, he seized the earldom and annexed its 
immense estates to the crown. Meanwhile, into 
the parliament he introduced the principle of repre- 
sentation, and for the first time caused its acts to 
be published in the language of the common 
peope. Its enactments, wich were judicious and 
enlightened beyond the age, comprehended the 
subjects of agriculture, commerce, foreign and 
domestic manufactures, the regulation of weights 
and measures, the impartial administration of 
justice, and the police of the country. He renewed 
commercial intercourse with the iJetherlands, and 
concluded a satisfactory treaty with Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. He drew closer the ancient 
bond of alliance with France, and gave his eldest 
daughter in marriage to the Dauphin. But he 
unfortunately persisted in carrying out harshly, 
and sometimes unjustly, his measures for curbing 
the power of the nobles, which excited not without 
cause strong discontent and apprehension among 
the whole body. 

His confiscation of the earldom of Strathearn, 
which had devolved on Patrick Graham, brought 
matters to a crisis. A conspiracy was formed 
against the king’s life, headed by his uncle, the 
Earl of Athole ; Sir Robert Stewart, his grandson ; 
and Sir Robert Graham, uncle of the Earl 01 
Strathearn, who had personal as well as family 
Juries to revenge. The plot was carried into 
effect at Perth on the 20tli of February 1437. 
The king was about to retire for the night, when 
there was a great noise and clashing of arms 
heard, and a band of assassins led by Graham 
broke into the monastery of the Dominicans 
where the court was residing. The bolts had been 
removed from^ the chamber door, but Catharine 
Douglas heroically thrust her arm into the 
staple.^ It was instantly broken, and the ruffians 
burst into the chamber. The king, who had 
sought refuge in a vault under the floor, was dis- 
covered, and after a desperate resistance was 
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cruelly murdered. The murderers were all appre- 
hended in less than a month, and put to death 
by tortures shocking to humanity. By his wife, 
the heroine of the Kingis Quair, he left one 
son (his successor) and six daughters, one of 
whom, Marguerite d’Ecosse, dauphine of France, 
was a gifted poetess. James was unquestionably 
the ablest of the Stewart sovereigns, and was 
possessed of high poetical genius. The Kingis Quair 
(i.e. the king’s quire or book), remarkable for 
tender delicacy of feeling, is the work of one of 
Chaucer’s best pupils, probably the king himself, 
though Mr J. T. T. Brown thought otherwise 
( 1896 ; see Jusserand’s reply, 1897 ). The humorous 

? ieces Christas Kirk on the Green and Pehlis to the 
Hay are much later compositions ; but a * Ballad 
of Good Counsel,’ written, unlike The Kingis Quair ^ 
strictly in the Scottish dialect, is ascribed by Pro- 
fessor Skeat to James. See Professor Skeat’s edi- 
tions of The Kingis Qtiair (S.T.S. 1884 and 1911), 
Professor Lawson’s (1910), and Rossetti’s noble 
ballad, ‘ The King’s Tragedy.’ 

James !!•, king of Scotland (1437-60), was only 
six years old at the time of his father’s murder. 
So alarming was the aspect of affairs that the 
queen-mother deemed it necessaiy to take shelter 
with her son in the castle of Edinburgh, Along 
with Sir Alexander Livingston of Caflendar she 
was entrusted with the care of the young king ; 
but Sir William Crichton, who was appointed 
Chancellor, and was governor of Edinburgh Castle, 
kept possession of his person, until the queen 
contrived to convey her son out of the fortress 
concealed in a chest, and took refuge with Living- 
ston in Stirling Castle. Crichton was besieged in 
his stronghold, and compelled to make his sub- 
mission. Meanwhile the country was brought to 
the verge of ruin by the feuds of the nobles, and 
the death of the Earl of Douglas in 1439 removed 
the only restraining power. Livingston availed 
himself of the marriage of the queen-dowager to 
Sir Janies Stewart of Lorn to compel her to resign 
her office as guardian of the king. Crichton and 
Livingston became reconciled, and were now the 
sole rulers of the kingdom, till in 1449 the young 
king assumed the reins of government. He dis- 
played great prudence and vigour in the manage- 
ment of public affairs, and inflicted condign punish- 
ment on the Livingstons for their treatment of his 
mother. 

The truce which had for some years existed 
between England and Scotland expired in 1448, 
and war was renewed on the Bordersi. Peace, how- 
ever, was restored in the following year by the con- 
clusion of a permanent truce. In June 1^9 James 
married M^^, the only daughter of Arnold, Duke of 
Gueldres. Bfe procured from the parliament a num- 
ber of judicious enactments for the repression of 
outrages, the impartial administration of justice, 
the protection of the tenants of the feudal barons 
fi-om summary ejection from their lands, and for 
the punishment of marauders. But his ‘efforts to 
promote the social welfare of the people were 
greatly obstructed and thwarted by the nobles, 
and especially by the Douglases (see Douglas); 
Earl William bent his whole energies to obtain 
pre-eminent position and power, and he entered 
into a treasonable bond with the Earls of Crawford 
^d Ross. James invited him to the court at Stir- 
ling, and earnestly urged him to withdraw from his 
•engagement with Crawford and Ross. Douglas in 
a haughty and insolent manner refused to comply 
with this request ; and the king, whose temper was 
naturally fiery, lost sdl self-command, and stabbed 
the earl ydth his dagger. Some of the courtiers 
pierced h^ body with twenty-six wounds. After 
this atrocious murder the friends and vassals of 
the earl made war on the king until, by liberal 


promises of land and honours. Lord Hamilton and 
other powerful nobles were induced to abandon 
their cause ; their estates were then forfeited, and 
they were compelled to take refuge in England. 
James was so irritated at the conduct of the Yorkist 
faction in protecting and pensioning the exiled 
Douglases that he unwisely suffered himself to be 
entangled in the contest between the rival houses 
of York and Lancaster, and marched for En^and in 
1460 at the head of a pow^erful army. He laid 
siege to Roxburgh Castle, which was at that time 
in the hands of the English, and was killed by the 
bursting of a cannon. 

James III. (1460-88), born 10th July 1451, 
succeeded James II. in 1460. The guardianship 
of the young monarch was entrusted to his mother 
and Kennedy, Bishop of St Andrews, a prelate of 
great sagacity and integrity, while the Earl of 
Angus, chief of the ‘Red Douglases,’ was made 
lieutenant-general. Under their management the. 
government of the kingdom was carried on judici- 
ously and successfully ; but the death of the earl 
in 1462 and of the bishop in 1466, while the king 
was still a boy, left the country a prey to the 
factious and ambitions nobles, conspicuous among 
whom was Lord Boyd, high justiciar. Lord Boyd’s 
son was created Earl of Arran, and in 1467 he 
obtained the hand of the king’s sister, the Princess 
Margaret. The ambition and arrogance of the 
family, however, led to their downfall. The Earl of 
Arran fled to the Continent; and after his death, 
which took place apparently before 1472, the Princess 
Margaret married Lord Hamilton (1474), whose 
descendants became by this alliance the nearest 
heirs to the crown. When the king reached man- 
hood the defects of his character became apparent. 
He had a refined and cultivated mind and fine tastes, 
was fond of mathematics and of music, and possessed 
great skill in architectm*e ; but he was quite unfit 
to rule a country like Scotland at that period and 
to keep in order its rude and turbulent nobles. He 
was fond of money and of pleasure, and spent his time 
in the society of architects, paiuters, and musicians. 

I The nobles were indignant at the slight thus put 
upon them, and attawied themselves to the king’s 
brothers, the Duke of Albany and the Earl of Mar, 
who were distinguished for their courage and skill 
in military exercises. James became jealous of 
their popularity and put them in prison, whence 
Albany escaped to the Continent, hut Mar died in 
confinement. Albany had, in fact, aspired to the 
crown and had engaged to hold it as the vassal of 
Edward, king of England. In retaliation for an 
invasion of the country by an English fleet, James 
summoned the array of the kingdom to make an 
inroad into England. The army had advanced as 
far as Lauder 'vmen the disaffected nobles suddenly 
sefred the royal favourites and hanged them on a 
bridge over the river Leader — ^Angus obtaining the 
name of Bell-the-Cat from his boldness in taking 
the initiative. Returning to Edinburgh, they 
committed the king a close prisoner to the castle of 
Edinburgh. A reconciliation was effected between 
the king and his brother, but it was of short 
duration. The con^iracy among the nobles was 
speedily renewed. They rose in open rebellion, and 
induced the young heir to the throne to become 
their nominal nead. The king was supported by the 
northern barons, but they were greatly outnumbered 
by the rebels. An encounter took place between 
the two bodies (Hth June 1488) at Sauchiebum, 
about a mile from the famous field of Bannockburn. 
When the battle was going against his party 
the king galloped from 3ie field, but was thrown 
from his horse at Beaton’s Mill, and murdered. 
James left by his queen, Margaret of Denmark, 
three sons, the eldest of whom succeeded to tfie 
throne. 
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James IV. (1488-1513) was born in 1473. He 
was only in his sixteenth year when he was induced 
to join the disaffected barons in their rebellion 
against his father, but there is no reason to believe 
that he was a mere passive tool in their hands. The 
remorse which he felt on learning of his father’s mur- 
der, shown by his wearing an iron chain round his 
waist and submitting to various other austerities 
by way of penance, affords conclusive evidence of 
his consciousness of guilt. His confederates in the 
rebellion, as might have been expected, turned their 
victory to their own advantage. They took posses- 
sion of all the most important offices of state, of the 
money in the royal treasury, and of the late king’s 
jewels. They had even the effrontery to accuse 
the loyal barons of treason, and to deprive them 
of their estates, which were divided among the 
leading conspirators. 

When the young king reached maturity he ex- 
hibited great energy and good sense in the admin- 
istration of public affairs, in vindicating law and 
punishing crime, in encouraging shipbuuding, and 
m developing the agriculture and manufactures of 
the country. He gradually withdrew his confidence 
from the barons who had used him as a tool to gain 
their own selfish ends, and transferred it to Sir 
Andrew Wood ( q. v. ) and other trustworthy counsel- 
lors. James vMantly guarded against the en- 
croachments of the papal court, and firmly asserted 
the ecclesiastical independence of his kingdom. 
His romantic and rash disposition induced him to 
support the cause of the impostor, Perkin Warbeck, 
who visited Scotland in 1495, and to invade Eng- 
land in his behalf. However, in 1497 a truce for 
seven years was concluded between the two king- 
doms, and in August 1603 the Scottish king was 
married to Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry 
VII. — an alliance which led ultimately to the union 
of the crowns. James’s affable manners, frank dis- 
position, and splendid hospitality made him highly 
popular among his subjects, and his friendship 
was courted by foreign sovereigns. Henry VIII., 
who ascended the English throne in 1509, joined 
the league against France, while James adhered 
to the ancient alliance with that country. Petty 
disputes arose between the borderers of the two 
countries, and inroads were made on both sides. 
James was indignant at the capture of two privateers 
commanded by the famous Andrew Barton, who 
fell in an engagement with two English men-of- war, 
and all redress was refused by Henry. The French 
king, hard pressed by the Spanish and English armies, 
made strenuous efforts to obtain assistance from the 
Scots, and the French (jueen addressed a letter to 
James calling herself his mistress, and entreating 
him for her sake to advance three feet into English 
ground. He was unfortunately induced to comply 
with her request, and, disregarding the entreaties of 
his queen and the remonstrances of his counsellors, 
he summoned the army of Ms kingdom and invaded 
England in the summer of 1513. He lingered 
about the Borders until the Earl of Sui'rey had 
collected a powerful army to repel the invasion. A 
battle took place at Flodden (q.v.), 9th September, 
in which the Scottish king and the flower of his 
nobility and gentry lost tneir lives. James pos- 
sessed excellent abilities and great accomplishments, 
but he was headstrong, obstinate, and impatient of 
contradiction, licentious, and profuse in liis expen- 
diture. See Gregoi-y Smith’s Da^s of James IV. 

{ 1890), and a Life by Miss Taylor (1913). 

Jam^ T. (1613-42), who was bom on the 10th 
of April 16l2, ascended the throne at a most critical 
period; for, though contrary to expectation the 
Earl of Surrey did not invade Scotland, the king- 
dom was tom by intestine feuds between rival 
factions. The queen-dowager, headstrong and 
passionate, was appointed regent. About eight 


months after the king’s death she gave birth to 
I a son, who died in infancy; and four months later 
I she married the young Earl of Angus, head of 
the Douglas family. Her marriage put an end 
to her regency, and the Duke of Albany, son of 
the younger brother of James HI., was invited 
from France and chosen in her room. Amid the 
contentions of the rival French and English 
factions, and the private quarrels of the nobles, 
the country was reduced to a state of almost total 
anarchy. The intrigues of Henry contributed not 
a little to foment the prevailing disorders. Albany, 
who insisted on revisiting France, returned after 
the l^se of a few months to find the Hamiltons 
and Douglases at open war; and, after vain 
efforts to assert the authority of the govern- 
ment, he obtained permission in the beginning of 
1524 to revisit France for a limited period, but did 
not return. Meanwhile the young king had been 
placed under the care of the poet Sir David 
Lyndsay, who instmcted him in all manly and 
liberal accomplishments ; but his mother interrupted 
his education, and, with the assistance of her brother 
Henry VIII. in 1524, when James had reached his 
thirteenth year, put him at the head of the govern- 
ment in order that she and her faction might mis- 

f ovem the kingdom in his name. She had now 
ecome tired of her husband, and after a good deal 
of difficulty she succeeded in obtaining a divorce 
from him, and married young Henry Stewart, a son 
of Lord Avondale, in the following year the 
custody of the young king fell into the hands 
of the Douglases, who kept him a close prisoner 
until he made his escape in 1528, and assumed the 
position of an independent sovereign. He dis- 
played great firmness and resolution in carrying 
out his judicious policy, though unfortunately his 
morals had been aeeply injured by the manner in 
which the base sycophants of the court had pandered 
to his passions. He expelled from the kingdom the 
Douglases, who had entered into a traitorous league 
with England, severely punished the Border free- 
booters, chastised the insurgent Highlanders, re- 
newed the ancient commercial treaty between Scot- 
land and the Netherlands, instituted the College of 
Justice, and took measures to protect the peasantry 
against the tyranny of the barons. His sympathy 
with the common people and his habit of visiting 
their houses in disguise procured for him the 
designation of ‘ the king of tlie commons.’ In 1636 
James undertook a voyage to France, and on the 
1st of January 1537 he was married to Magdalene, 
daughter of Francis I., who, however, died in the 
following July, In June 1638 James married 
Mary of Guise, widow of the Duke of Longueville 
and sister of the Duke of Guise. 

Meanwhile the principles of the reformed faith 
were making progress in Scotland, and Henry VIII. 
tried to induce his nephew to follow his ecclesiastical 
policy and to repudiate the authority of the papal 
see. But J ames, though he looked with a severe eye 
upon the. overgrown wealth, idleness, and coiTup- 
tion of th© clergy, found it necessary to rely on their 
support in order to reduce the exorbitant power 
of the nobles. The bishops on their part strove to 
bring about a rupture with England. With the 
hope of gaining over his nephew to adopt his policy, 
Henry invited the Scottm king to meet him at 
York in the autumn of 1541, and waited there six 
days for Mm. But James was induced to break 
Ms engagement, and the proud teniper of the 
English nfonarch fired at the insult. Other causes 
of offence arose, and war broke out between the two 
countries in 1542. An army of 30,000 men under 
the Duke of Norfolk were ordered to invade Scot- 
land ; but the attempt ended in nothing. A Scot- 
tish army levied to oppose the invaders advanced 
as far as Fala ; the nohles, however, while willing 
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to support James -vNutliin the kingdom, refused to 
follow him beyond the frontier. Another army 
was shortly after levied hy the exertions of the 
clergy ; but the command of this army having been 
unwisely given by the king to a favourite named 
Oliver Sinclair, the nobles again refused to act. 
While the Scottish army thus disputed, a body of 
English Borderers fell upon and completely routed 
them at Solway IMoss, taking many prisoners. 
James was completely overwhelmed by this shame- 
ful discomfiture, and fell into a state of the deepest 
despondency. He retired to Falkland Palace 
attacked by a slow fever which no skill could 
remove, and he died there 14th December 1542, in 
the thirty-first year of his age. He left one legiti- 
mate child, the ill-fated Mary, who was only a 
few days old at his death, and six natural children, 
one of whom was the celebrated Regent Moray. 
See Bapst, Les Mariages de Jacques F. { 1889). 

James I. of England (1603-25) and VI. of 
Scotland ( 1567-1625 ) was the only son of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and Henry, Lord Damley. He was 
born in Edinburgh Castle on the 19th June 1566, 
at which time unpleasant relations between Maiy 
and her husband were beginning to develop them- 
selves. Then followed ther murder of Darnley in 
February 1567, the marriage of Mary to Bothwell 
in May, the rising of the nobles at Carberry Hill 
in June, and the subsequent imprisonment of Mary 
and enforced resignation of her crown. In conse- 
quence of this rapid course of events James was 
proclaimed king of Scotland, 29th July 1567. Tiie 
nation at this time was rent by factions, and, as 
was customary in Scotland under * bairn kings,’ 
each faction sought to have possession of the per- 
son of the monarch. James was placed in Stirling 
Castle in the keeping of the Earl of Mar, and here 
he received his education under the famous scholar 
George Buchanan. Within eleven years Moray, 
Lennox, Mar, and Morton had successively held 
the regency of the kingdom, and when, in 1578, 
the Regent Morton was driven from power James 
himself nominally assumed the direction of affairs. 
But the government of his advisers was unpopular, 
and Morton once more succeeded in re-establish- 
ing himself in the regency. About this time 
James began to exhibit that partiality towards 
favourites which was so characteristic a feature 
of his life; and an accomplished, but truculent 
and unprincipled soldier, Captain James Stewart, 
whom he created Earl of Arran, was the favourite 
with whose help and that of the Duke of Lennox 
(another favourite) the king was enabled finally 
to break the power of Morton, After Morton’s 
execution (1581 ) James ruled the kingdom through 
his two favourites, not without much discon- 
tent and grumbling on, the part both of the kirk 
and the nobility. Hence, on 12th August 1582, 
occurred the well-known Raid of Ruthven (q.v.), 
when the king was forcibly seized by a party of 
his nobles, and under their direction was obliged 
to sanction the imprisonment of Arran and the 
banishment of Lennox. In 1583 a counter-plot 
effected the king’s freedom, when he immediately 
restored Arran to power. The confederate lords were 
obliged to flee to England, whence, in 1585, through 
the connivance of Queen Elizabeth, they return^, 
and with an army of 10,000 men forced James to 
capitulate in Stirling Castle. Arran once more 
was banished, and never again restored to power. 

In 1586 Queen Mary, then a prisoner in England, 
was condemned by the English court to be 
executed. James’s conduct at this time, taken in 
connection with his previous attitude towards his 
mother, and his subsequent friendly alliance with 
Elizabeth, has been severely censured by Mary’s 
partisans, and in truth does not admit of much 
defence. In the winter of 1589 he went to Denmark, 


where he married the Princess Anne (1574-1619), 
daughter of Frederick 11. , king of that country. 
Daring these and subsequent years James was fre- 
quently in conflict with the Presbyterians on the 
one hand, and with the Roman Catholics on the 
other. Like Elizabeth, he hated Puritanism, and 
was not disinclined towards some modified form 
of Romanism. The spirit of Presbyterianism he 
regarded as too democratic, and was therefore dis- 
posed to introduce Episcopacy into Scotland, and 
did ultimately {in 1600) succeed in establishing 
bishops. In consequence of this tendency the king 
had frequent theological discussions with the Pres- 
I byterian ministers; which discussions, however, 
were not altogether unwelcome to him, as he had 
a strong taste for polemics. From 1591 to 1594 the 
Roman Catholic lords in the north were in a state 
of semi-insurrection; but James finally marched 
against them, and the disturbances were sup- 
pressed. In 1600 occuri'ed that strange episode, 
the Gowrie Conspiracy (^v.). 

During the whole of Elizabeth’s long reign the 
disturbing element in English politics had been the 
question of the succession to the throne ; this was 
finally settled when, on thfe death of that queen in 
1603, James YI. of Scotland ascended the English 
throne. He was at first well received by his subjects 
in England, but subsequently became unpopular by 
reason of his contmued partiality towards favour- 
ites. He also degraded the prerogative of the crown 
hy the sale of titles of dimity : the title of baronet, 
which he originated, comd be bought for £1000, a 
barony for £5000, and an earldom for £20,000. His 
chief favourite at this time was Robert Kerr, or 
Carre, a Scotchman of the Border family of Kerr 
of Ferniehirst, on whom h6 showered honours and 
emoluments, finally creating him Earl of Somerset. 
When Carre fell out of favour he was succeeded 
by the notorious Buckingham. The king really 
governed through these minions, and the name and 
prestige of England, so formidable under Elizabeth, 
sank into insignificance. In 1617 James revisited 
Scotland, signalising his reappearance among his 
Scottish subjects by several angry disputes with 
the clergy, in which the king did not always come 
off victorious. His eldest son, Henry, Prince of 
Wales, having, to the great grief of the nation, died 
in 1612, the succession devolved upon his second son 
Charles (afterwards Charles I.), between whom and 
a Spanish princess the king was long anxious to 
effect a marriage, but after years of negotiation the 
proj’ect was not successful. Buckingham, who was 
entrusted too much with the conduct of the affair, 
acted raslily and unwisely, with the consequence 
that war broke out between the two countries. 

James died on 27th March 1625. His character 
has been painted in various colours by different 
historians. Sully epmrammatically described him 
as ‘ the wisest fool in Christendom ; ’ and Macaulay, » 
m one of his antithetical sentences, exaggerates 
this aspect of James’s character hy stating that ^he 
was indeed made up of two men — a witty, well- 
read scholar, who wrote, disputed, and harangued, 
and a nervous, drivelling idiot who acted,’ By 
more recent historians, however, such as Von 
Ranke and Mr S. R. Gardiner, his character has 
been treated more broadly and mildly ; but perhaps 
the best popular estimate of the man, his mannei*s, 
and his peculiarities, is the representation of him 
which is given by Scott in The ForUmes of Nigel. 

The literary tastes which James had acquired 
xmder the tuition of Buchanan appeared in after 
life in various works which he issued, but none of 
,which ever became popular. These are Essays of 
a Prentice in the Dwme Art of Poesie (1584),*: 
Poetical Exercises aJt Vacard Hours ( 1591 ) ; Bermn- 
ologie (1597); BasUicon Boron (q.v.); and the 
GounterUast to Tobacco (1616). Westcott edited 
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his unpublished verae (1912), C. H. M'lhvain his 
Political Works (1919). 

See the historians already named; Burton, Tytler, 
Calderwood, &c. ; Henderson, James 1. and VI. (1904) ; 
Goodman, Court of James I., ed. J. S. Brewer (1839); 
The Secret Bistory of the Court of King James Z, ed. 
Sir W. Scott (1811), containing Osborne’s Memoi7% 
Weldon’s valuable Court of King James, &c. 

James II* of England and VIL of Scotland 
(1685-88) was the second surviving son of Charles 
I., and was bom i4th October 1633. A short time 
before his father's execution he escaped to Holland, 
and shortly after Tvent to France. He served for 
some time in the French army under Turenne, and 
when he was obliged to leave the French territory 
on the conclusion of peace between the English 
Commonwealth and Louis XIV. he entered the 
military service of Spain. At the Restoration (1660) 
James was recognised as Duke of York, and was 
made Lord High Admiral of England. In Novem- 
ber 1659 he had married Anne Hyde, daughter of the 
Chancellor, afterwards Earl of Cllarendon. He had 
some skill in maritime affairs, and in 1666 he com- 
manded an English squadron which gained a signal 
victory over a Dutch fleet under Adniiral Opdam. 
In 1671 he again encountered, off the coast of Suf- 
folk, the Dutch led by the celebrated De Ruyter, 
and the conflict, which was obstinately contested, 
terminated at nightfall in a drawn battle. On the 
death of Anne Hyde in 1671 James made a public 
avowal of his conversion to the Roman Catholic 
faith. In 1673 the English parliament passed the 
Test Act, req^uiring all civil and military officers to 
subscribe a declaration against transubstantiation, 
and to receive the sacrament according to the rites 
of the Church of England. James was consequently 
obliged to resim the office of Lord High Admiral. 
Shortly after Tie married Mair, dau^ter of the 
Duke of Modena. The national ferment occasioned 
by the supposed Popish Plot became so formidable 
that he was under the necessity of retiring to the 
Continent, and during his absence an attempt was 
made to exclude him from the throne. He returned 
at the close of 1679, but King Charles found it 
necessaiy to require him to remove again from the 
court, and he was sent down to Scotland to take 
the management of its affairs. The cruelties which 
he inflicted on the Covenanters have left an indel- 
ible stain upon his memory. Meanwhile the 
Exclusion Bill was again introduced, and was twice 
passed by the Commons, but in the first instance 
it was rejected by the Lords, and on the second 
occasion it was lost by the dissolution of the par- 
liament. Janies then returned to England, and in 
direct violation of the law took his seat in the 
council, and resumed the direction of naval affairs. 

At the death of Charles in 1685 James ascended 
the throne, and on taking his seat at the head of 
the council hoard he declared his resolution to 
maintain the established government both in 
church and state, and to respect the liberties of 
the people. But immediately after his accession 
he proceeded to levy, on his own warrant, without 
waiting for the meeting of parliament, the customs 
and excise duties which they had granted to 
Charles only for life. He sent a mission to Rome, 
heard mass ostentatiously in public with regal 
splendour, became, like bis brother, the pensioned 
slave of the French king, and made the interests 
of his kingdom subservient to the arbitrary and 
ambitious designs of that monarch. In Scotland, 
at his instance, the pemOcution of the Covenanters 
was renewed with increased severity and cruelty, 
and a law was passed enacting that attendance at 
a cQi^venticlei, either as a preacher or a hearer, 
shonid be punished with death and confiscation 
of goods. After the futile rebellion of James’s 
nephew, Monmouth (q.v.), came the ‘Bloody 


Assize,’ presided over by the infamous Jeffreys 
in which 320 persons were hanged; the judicial 
murder of Alice Lisle and Elizabeth Gaunt pro- 
duced an especially strong impression on the public 
mind. The suspension of the Test Act by tlie 
king’s own authority, his prosecution of the seven 
bishops on a charge of seditious libel, his conferring 
ecclesiastical benefices on Roman Catholics, Iiis 
violation of the rights of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, his plan for packing paiiianieut, 
and numerous other arbitrary and despotic acts 
showed his fixed determination to destroy the con- 
stitution and to overthrow the church. The indig- 
nation of the people was at length roused against 
him, and it became evident that his expulsion from 
the throne was necessary for the welfare and safety 
of the nation. The interposition of William, 
Prince of Orange, James’s son-in-law, was formally 
solicited by seven influential politicians, and was 
readily granted. He landed at Torbay on the 4th 
of November 1688 at the head of a powerful army, 
and began his march towards London. He was 
everywhere hailed as a deliverer, while James was 
deserted not only by his ministers and troops, hut 
even by his daughter the Princess Anne. The 
unfortunate king, on the first appearance of 
danger, had sent his wife and infant son to France, 
and lie soon after made his escape from the country 
and joined them at St Germains. He was hospit- 
ably received by Louis XIV., who settled a pension 
on him. In the following year, aided by a small 
body of French troops, he proceeded to Ireland and 
made an ineffectual attempt to regain his throne. 
He was defeated at the battle of the Boyne, and re- 
turned to St Germains, where he resided until his 
death, 6th September 1701, in the sixty-eighth year 
of his a^. He left two daughters— Mary, married 
to the Prince of Orange, and Anne, afterwards 
queen — and one son by his second wife, James 
Francis Edward, ‘the Chevalier de St George* 
(see Jacobites). He had also several illegitimate 
cliildren — one of whom was Marshal Berwick. 

See the histories of England by Macaulay, Ranke, Lin^ 
gard ; Burnet’s History of His Own Time; Macpherson’s 
History of Great Britain (1775) and Original Papers 
(1775); the Lives by C. J. Fox and Clarke (1816); 
Wellwood’s Memoirs, and LuttrelL’s Relation of State 
Affairs; Wilson’s James II. and the Duke of Berwick 
(1876); Oampana de Oavelli, Les Dernia's Stuarts d 
St Germain (Paris, 1871) ; Bloxam’s Magdalen College 
a^\d James II. (1886) ; E. and M. S. Grew, English 
Court in Exile (1911) ; works cited at Charles II. ; and 
artides Seven Bishops, &c. 

JameSy George Payne Rainsford, romance- 
writer, was born in London in 1801. The son of a 
well-known physician, he was educated at Putney 
and in France, and hy seventeen had written 
some Eastern tales, which found favour with Wash- 
ington Irving. Thereafter he ceased to write, 
dictating instead to an amanuensis his ‘thick- 
coming fancies. * In all he published seventy-seven 
works, in 198 volumes— historical romances mostly, 
but also biographies, poems, &c. The best were 
among the earliest — Richelieu (1829) and Henry 
Masterton ( 1832). He was British consul at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, from 1862 till 1868, and then at 
Venice till fiis death there on 9th May 1860. 
‘ G. P. R. James * may be classed as a hybrid— a 
productive hybrid— between Dumas and Mrs Ann 
Radcliffe. Leigh Hunt writes kindly of him, and 
Sir Archibald Alison could ‘ revert with pleasure 
to his varied compositions.’ But his two horsemen 
will be remembered best, if not indeed solely, by 
Thackeray’s parody Barhamre. A revised edition 
of his works in 21 volumes appeared in 1844-49. 

James, Sir Henry, director of the Geological 
Survey of Ireland and of the Ordnance Survey of 
the United Kingdom, was bom neat St Agnes in 
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Cornwall iu 1803. He passed in 1825 from the 
Koyal Military Academy, Woolwich, into the 
Hoyal Engineers, In 1844 he was appointed 
director of the Geological Survey of Ireland; in 
1846 head of the Admhalty works at Portsmouth; 
in 1852 director of the Ordnance Survey of the 
United Kingdom ; and in 1857 chief of the 
Statistical and Topograjihical Department of the 
War Office. He was knighted in 1860, and made 
major-general in 1868. He died at Southampton 
on 15tli June 1877. From his pen came several 
works on geology, surveying, &c., including 
Ordnance Trigonometrical Sitrvey of Ireland 
(1858) and Account of the Principal Triangula- 
tion of the United Kingdom (1864). By means 
of zinco-photography, a process which he invented 
in 1859, he produced fac-similes of Domesday Book 
(32 vols.) and of national MSS. of England (to 
Anne'S reign), of Scotland, and of Ireland. 

James of Hereford, Henry, Baron (1828- 
1911 ), born at Hereford, went to school at Chelten- 
ham College, and was called to the bar of the Middle 
Temple in 1852. In 1850, and again in 1851, he 
had attained legal distinction as lecturer’s prize- 
man at the Inner Temple. He became a Queen’s 
Counsel in 1869, a bencher of his Inn in 1870; 
and in March 1869 entered the House of Commons 
for Taunton. He continued to represent Taunton 
in the Liberal interest until 1885, when he w^as 
returned for Bury, in Lancashire. He made a con- 
siderable mark in the debates on the Judicature 
Bill in 1872, and in the succeeding year was 
appointed by Mr Gladstone Solicitor-general. In 
1873 he became Attorney-general, and was knighted ; 
and in 1880, on the return of Mr Gladstone to power, 
he again became Attorney -general. He ahfy con- 
ducted the CoiTupt Practices Bill through the 
House of Commons in 1883. Sir Henry James 
was offered the Lord Chancellorship on the forma- 
tion of Mr Gladstone’s third administration in 
1886, but he declined in consequence of his inability 
to su^jport the Home Rule policy ; and in 1886 he 
was re-elected for Bury unopposed, as a Liberal 
Unionist. Created Lord James of Hereford in 
1895, he was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
in 1895-1902. He opposed the second Home Rule 
Bill, Mr Chamberlain’s tariff scheme, and the re- 
jection of the 1909 budget by the House of Lords. 

James* Henry, an eminent American novelist, 
was bom in New York, 15th April 1843. He was 
until his father’s death known to the reading 
public as Henry James, ‘junior, the father (1811- 
82) being a well-known and original theological 
writer and lecturer, the exponent in turn of Sande- 
manianism and the system of Swedenborg. The 
hoy was cosmopolitan from his cradle, and was 
educated under his father’s eye in New York, 
Geneva, Paris, and Boulogne. In 1862 he entered 
the Harvard law-school, mit his destiny was to he 
solely a man of letters, and, after the usual pre- 
liminaries of magazine-writing and shorter stories, 
he took his place among contemporary xioveliste 
witli Roderick Hudson in 1875. Already iu 1869 
he had migrated to Europe, there to reside by turns 
in England and in Italy. He died 28th February 
1916, half a year after being naturalised as Biitish. 
Notable novels are The American (1878), The Euro* 
peuTis (1878), Daisy Miller (1878), A Bundle of 
Letters (1879.), Washington Square (1880), The Pot- 
trad^ of a Lady (1881 ), The Bostonians ( 1886), Prin- 
cess Casarimstima (1886), The Tragic Muse (1890), 
What Maiste Knew (1897), The Awlmard Age 
(1899), The Sacred Fount (1901), The Wings of a 
Dove (1902), The Ambassador (1903), The Golden 
Bowl (1905); besides collections such as Stories 
Bevived ( 1885), 3%e Beverherator (1888), The A^em 
Papers (1888), A London Life (1889), The Finer 


Chain (1910). His delicate critical power was 
shown in his French Poets and Novelists (1878), 
Partial Portraits^ Hawthorne^ W. W. Story (1903), 
and Notes 07i Novelists (1914), There is a geo- 
graphical thread in Porti'aits of Places (1884), A 
Little Tour in France^ English Hours, Italian 
Hours, The Ameirican Scene (1907). The Question 
of our Speech ( 1905 ) deals with the nature of fiction ; 
A Synall Boy and Others (1913), Notes of a Son and 
Brother (1914), and The Middle Years (1917) are 
biographical and autobiographical. A selection of 
his Letters appeared in 1920. In fiction James 
was a leader in the analytical school, whose 
method he carried to a degree of refinement which 
sometimes approaches morbidity. The subtlety 
and cleverness amaze, the allusiveness and the 
elliptical dialogue perplex the impatient. 

See studies by Cary (1905), Hueffer (1913), West 
(1916), Theodora Bosanquet (1924). 

James, William, elder brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born in New York iu 1842, and, 
educated at home and in Europe, took the Harvard 
M.D. ; and from 1872 he lectured at Harvard on 
anatomy, physiology, psychology, and philosophy 
in succession. He became a professor in 1881. A 
keen and pregnant thinker, a luminous and attrac- 
tive writer, he defended what have been thought 
theological paradoxes on non-theological grounds, 
maintained orthodox positions in an unorthodox 
and original manner, and combined empirical 
method with a strongly idealistic body of thought. 
As an analytical psychologist of the school of 
Wundt and Ribot he exercised even more iiffia- 
ence than as a metaphysician — the exponent of 
Pragmatism (1907 ; see Pragmatism) and A Plu- 
ralistic Universe ( 1909 ). His works comprise Prin- 
ciples of Psychology (1900), and a smaller manual 
( 1902) ; The Will to Believe ; Human Immortality ; 
The Varieties of Beligious Experience (the Gifi'ord 
Lectures at Edinburgh in 1899-1901). In 1884 he 
edited his father’s Literary Remains; and he died 
iu August 1910. See studies by Royce (1912) and 
Boutroux (1911), the biographical work by his 
brother above mentioned, and nis Letters (1^20). 

James, John Angell, Congr^ationalist minis- 
ter, was born at Blandford Forum, Dorsetshire, June 
6, 1785, was apprenticed to a linen-draper, studied 
at a dissenting college at Gosport, and as a popular 
preacher was at twenty settled as pastor ^at Bir- 
mingham, where he remained till his death, October 
1, 1859. He published a multitude (17 vols. col- 
lected) of sermons, tracts, addresses, and religions 
works, one of them the Anxious Inquirer* See 
Life by Dale (1861). 

Jameson, Anna, art critic and general writer, 
daughter of an Irish miniature-painter named 
Brownell Mui-phy, was born at Dublin in 1794, and 
for a dozen years had been a governess when in 
1825 she married Robert Jameson, who in 1829 was 
appointed a judge in Dominica. His neglect led 
her to refuse to accompany him ; aud save during a 
visit to Canada in 1836-38, she ceased to live with 
him. In 1831 she published Memoi/rs of Female 
Sovereigns, and this was succeed^ in the follomng 
year by her subtle and fascinating (ptmacieristics 
of Shahespeards Women, .^ong ' other topics 
tmon which she wfote at this time were female 
Ifibbour, penitentiaries, and hospital nursing. She 
further published, in 1833, BeauUes of the Court of 
Charles 11. , in 1837 Sketches of Germany, in 1838 
Rambles in Canada, and in 1846 Memoirs and 
Essays, But it is as an art-critic that she is best 
remembered, for her Hot/ndbook to Public Galleries 
in and nmr London ( 1832 ) ; Lives of Early ItaMem 
Pairvt&rs (1845); Poetry of Sacred <md Legmd- 
ctry Art (1848); Legends of the Monastic Orders 
(1860); Legends of the Madonna (1852); and a 
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Commonplac& Book of Thoughts^ Memories, arid 
Fancies (1854). Her work on Our Lord and 
John the Baptist as represented in art was con- 
plefced by Lady Eastlake. She died at Ealing, 
19th March 1860. See the Memoirs by her niece 
( 1878 ), and the new edition of her works ( 6 vols. 
1890). 

Jamesons Sib Leaitdee Stare., leader of the 
raid into the Transvaal, was bom at Edinburgh 
85h February 1853, studied medicine there and at 
London, and having gone to the Cape, settled in 
medical practice at Kimberley in 1878. r^Through 
Cecil Khodes he took part in pioneer work, was 
made administrator for the South Africa Company at 
Fort Salisbury, and conciliated enormous influence 
and popularity. During the troubles at Johan- 
nesburg between the Uitlander reform party and 
the Boer government Jameson, who by order of 
Ehodes, then Cape Premier, had concentrated the 
military forces of Rhodesia at Mafeking on the 
Transvaal frontier, started with 500 trocmers to 
support the Reformers (29th December 1895) just 
■when they had been intimidated by President 
Kruger ; and after riding foodless for twenty-four 
hours the party encountered on 1st January 1896 
an overwhelming Boer force strongly posted at 
Krugersdorp, to the west of Johannesburg. Sur- 
prised and disappointed that no support came to 
them from Johannesburg, they fought gallantly 
till their ammunition was exhausted and till Boer 
reinforcements brought up artillery. Then Jameson 
and 450 men surrendered, and were imprisoned at 
Pretoria, but handed over ere long"' to the British 
authorities for trial. Jameson, who arrived in 
England two months after the raid, was in August 
condemned to fifteen months’ imprisonment, with- 
out hard labour, his officers to minor terms of im- 
prisonment. He fell ill in prison, and was released 
in December. He served in the war in 1899-1900, 
and in 1900 was elected to the Cape Legislative 
Assembly for Kimberley. In 1902 he was made 
director, in 1913 president, of the South African 
Company, and in 1904-8 was (Progressive) Premier 
of Cape Colony. He retired from politics in 1912, 
and died 26th November 1917. See Life by Ian 
Colvin (1922), 

Jamesony Robert (1772-1854), geologist and 
mineralogist, born at Leith, and educated at Edin- 
burgh ‘University and under Werner at Freiberg 
( 1800-2), was elected in 1804 to the chair of Naturga 
History in the university of Edinburgh. At first a 
Wernerian, he adopted Hutton’s views ; and he 
published half-a-dozen works on mineralogy and 
geognosy. ' ' 

Jamesone9 G-eorge, portrait-painter, was born 
in Aberdeen, probably in 1588, a son of Andrew 
Jamesone, a master-mason and bu^ess of guild of 
the city. A baseless tradition aiSrmed Siat he 
studied painting in Antwerp under Rubens along 
with Van Dyck. Really he was in 1612 apprenticed 
for eight years to ‘John Anderson, paynter’ (see 
A eademy^ 14th April 1894 ). The dates inscribed upon 
his works prove that in 1620 he practised his art 
at j^^berdeen, and afterwards mainly in Edinburgh, 
of which he became a burgess in 1633. He was 
soon in excellent repute as a portrait-painter, and 
likenesses by his hand of many of his most eminent 
contemporaries still exist. One of his chief patrons 
was Sir CoHn Campbell of Glenorchy, for whom he 
executed an extensive series of portraits, both from 
the life and from earlier pictures, which are now 

C arved at Taymouth Castle and Langton House, 
s. Many works attributed to Jamesone — ^in 
not a few cases falsely attributed to him — are pre- 
served in the mansions of Scotland. His authentic 
works are painted with considerable delicacy, but 
are marred by very pronounced mannerisms, and 
\ * 


their painter has little claim to his customary title 
of ‘the Scottish Van Dyck.’ He died at Edin- 
burgh in 1644. See J. Bulloch’s George Jamesone 
(1885). 

James Bay9 the southerly arm of Hudson 
Bay, about 250 miles long from north to south, 
and 175 miles wide. It is greatly beset with 
islands, and its navigation is dangerous. 

James River is formed by the union of the 
Jackson and Cowpasture streams in the west of 
Virginia, and has its entire course in that state. 
It flows in a generally east-south-east direction, 
passing Lynchbnrgh and Richmond ; and, widen- 
ing into an estuary for the last 60 miles of its 
course, it falls into the Atlantic at the southern 
extremity of Chesapeake Bay. It is 450 miles in 
length, and is navigable for large steamers to City 
Point, at the mouth of the Appomattox. It was 
at Jamestown, now a ruined village on the north 
bank of this river, that the first English settlement 
in America was formed ( 1607). The James River 
and Kanawha Canal, which extends from Richmond 
to the White Sulphur Springs, follows the windings 
of the river for a considerable distance. 

James’s Powder is the modern representa- 
tive of an old nostrum of Dr Robert Janies 
( 1705-76 ) of London. The preparation in the Phar- 
macopoeia which is supposed to have similar virtues 
in febrile affections consists of oxide of antimony 
and phosphate of lime. It is but little used now. 

JamestOWll9 a city of New York, on Chau- 
tauqua Lake, 70 miles S. by W. of Buffalo by 
rail. It has manufactures of woollens, pianos, 
furniture, &c.‘ Pop. (1880 ) 9357; (1920) 38,917. 
See also James River. 

James T0WII9 the chief place and only sea- 
port of St Helena (q.v.). 

Jamet9 Marie (1820-93). See Sisterhoods. 

Jami9 the last classical poet of Persia, 1419-92. 
See Persia {Literature). 

JamiesOBf John, D.D., a meritorious Scottish 
scholar, was born in Glasgow, March 3, 1769, 
studied for the ministry, and in 1781 was ordained 
pastor of the Secession (Anti -burgher) congrega- 
tion at Forfar. In 1797 lie was translated to Edin- 
burgh, where he died July 12, 1838. Jamieson’s 
reputation rests on his Etymological Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language (1808-9; supplement 1825; 
best edition by David Donaldson, 4 vols. 1879-87), 
It is a work of great industry, and of very con- 
siderable value as a collection of Scots words, 
phrases, customs, &c. ; but it possesses little criti- 
cal or philol(^ical merit, according to the present 
standard. His preliminary dissertation on the 
‘Origin of the S^cots Language’ is an elaborate 
but unsuccessful attempt to prove that the Scottish 
language is really the Pictish language, and that 
the Piets were not Celts, but Scandinavian Goths. 
Jamieson also wrote on the Ouldees, on the affin- 
ities of the Greek and Latin languages to the 
Gothic, on the royal palaces of Scofland, &c. ; and 
he published editions of Barbour’s Bruce, Blind 
Harry’s Sw William Wallace, and Slezer’s Theat- 
rum Scotice. 

JammeSf Francis, French poet and prose- 
writer, was born^ at Tournay, Hautes-Pyr4nees, in 
1868. His earlier poems were collected in De 
VAngilus de VAube d VAngilus du Soir (1898), 
which was followed hy Deuil des Primev^res ( 1901 ), 
Le Triomphe de la Vie (1904), a number of prose 
romances, such as Le Boman du Lievre ( 1903). Le 
Po^e Bustique (1920) is also in prose. 

Jammu (Jummoo), a town of Kashmir, on an 
affluent of the Chenab ; pop. 31,700. 

JamilOtri9 hot springs near the source of the 
Jumna, in northern India, in 30® 69' N. lat. and 
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78® 35' E. long., 10,849 feet above the sea. Their 
temperature is 194*7® F., nearly that of boiling 
water at their elevation. They are overhung by 
tliree connected mountains kno^^ n as the Jamnotri 
Peaks (20,100 to 21,150 feet). 

Janesville^ a city of Wisconsin, lies mostly 
between bluffs in the narrow bottom-land of Hock 
River, which is crossed here by six bridges, 91 
miles NW. of Chicago, at the junction of four 
railways. The river i&^ crossed by dams, and its 
water-power is utilised in numerous manufactories 
of various kinds. Pop. 18,000. 

Janety Paul, an eminent French philosopher, 
born at Paris, 30th April 1823. He was educated 
at the Normal School, and was in turn teacher in 
the gymnasium at Bourges, and professor of Philo- 
sophy in the faculty at Strasburg and of Logic in 
the Lycee Louis-le-Grand. In 1864 he was elected 
to the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
and then he lectured in the Sorbonne at Paris. He 
died 4th October 1899. 

Jaiiiii9 Jules Gabriel, French critic and 
novelist, was born at St Etienne, December 24, 
1S04, and had his education there and at Paris. 
He took early to journalism, writing for the Figaro, 
the Quotidienne, and the Journal de$ Dthats, and 
bis dramatic criticisms in the last-named journal 
made hiiii a reputation by their wit and vivacity. 
Janin wrote with fatal fluency, and his numberless 
articles, prefaces, hooks of travel, and miscellaneous 

ieces of task-work pleased his readers and filled 

is pockets, but did nothing for a future fame. 
But the ‘prince of critics’ wrote gaily for the 
present, lacking the instinct of perpetuity. Yet 
twice he came near to writing things of permanent 
t^alue. His strange and at least half -serious story 
VAm mort et la Femme guillotin&e (1829) was fol- 
ded by Bamave (1831), an interesting book, half 
historical novel, half polemic against the Orleans 
family. Janin succeeded to Sainte-Beuve’s chair 
in the French Academy in 1870, and died 19th June 
1874. His CEuvres Choisies appeared in 1875-78, liis 
CojTespondance in 1877. Like Dumas he lent his 
name to works not his own. 

Janina, Yanina, or Joannina, capital formerly 
of a vilayet in Turkish Albania, now of a Greek 
nomarchy, stands in a striking situation on a lake 
(12 miles long by 3 broad) of the same name, 50 
miles inland from the shore opposite the island of 
Corfu, Its buildings include many churches, and the 
ruined castle of Ali Pasha ( q.v.), whose headquarters 
were there. Gold lace is extensively manufactured, 
as well as morocco leather, silk goods, and coloured 
linen. The district produces cattle, sheep, olives, 
and olive-oil. Pop. 40,000 under Ali Pasha, now 
about 20,000. The town had been under Turkish 
rule from 1430 when Essad Pasha and 30,000 Turks 
surrendered to the Crown Prince Constantine of 
Greece, 6th March 1913. It was occupied by the 
Italians in June 1917. 

Janizaries (Turkish, meaning ‘new soldiers’), 
the first regular standing army of the Turks, 
formed by Sultan Orkban, about 1330, of Christian 
prisoners compelled to embrace Mohammedanism, 
and of the children of Christians forcibly trained 
as Mussulmans. It was more perfectly organised 
by Orkhan’s son, Amuratb I., after 1362, especial 
privileges being conferred on those^ who belonged 
to it. This soon induced many Turks to join its 
ranks. There were two classes of Janizaries, one 
regularly organised, dwelling in barracks in Con- 
stantinople and other towns, whose numbers some- 
times amounted to 100,000, and the other compos- 
ing an irregular militia, scattered throughout the 
empire, and amounting to 300,000 or 400,000. 
At the head of the whole force was an aga^ who 


was held in most reverential respect, and whose 
power extended to life and death. ^ In time of 
peace the Janizaries acted as a police force. In 
war they served on foot, and were noted for the 
wild impetuosity of their attack. The sultan’s 
bodyguard was formed of them. But success and 
special privileges produced their usual effects ; the 
history of the Janizaries abounds in conspiracies, 
assassinations of sultans, viziers, agas, &c., and 
atrocities of every kind, and in the end they 
became more dangerous to the sultans than any 
foreign enemies. More than one sultan attempted, 
but unsuccessfully, to reform or dissolve them. At 
last Sultan Mahmoud II., in 1826, having organised 
a new force after the pattern of the European 
armies, displayed the flag of the Prophet, and after 
some sanguinary fighting drove back tlie Janizaries 
into their barracks, which he burned, 8000 perishing 
in the flames. Not fewer than 15,000 were executed, 
and more than 20,000 banished. By a proclamation 
of June 17, 1826, the Janizary force was finally dis- 
solved ; its place was taken by the Nizam, modern 
regulars organised on a European plan. 

Jan jHayen^ a vmlcanic island in the Arctic 
Ocean, named after the Dutch navigator for whom 
its discovery (1611) used to be claimed. It lies 
between Iceland and Spitsbergen, and is 35 miles 
long.'* Its highest point is the extinct volcano of 
Beerenberg, 8000 feet, the sides of which are covered 
with immense glaciers and frozen waterfalls. In 
1882-83 it was made the station of the Austrian 
polar expedition. Seal and whale fishings are car- 
ried on when the seasons permit. It was occupied 
by Norway in 1920. See Duff'erin, Letters from 
High Latitudes ; Duke of Orleans, Hunters mid 
Emitingin the Arctic (trans. 1912); Murray and 
Hjort, Lhe Depths of the Ocean (1912). 

JaiiseB» Cornelius, was born in 1685, at 
Acquoi, near Leerdam, in Holland. He made his 
studies at Utrecht, Louvain, and Paris, and from 
early youth was familiar with some of the disciples 
of &IJUS (q.v.), and with the Abbd de St Cyran. 
For some time he fiUed a chaii* at Bayonne ; and in 
1617 he was called to Louvain, where in 1630 he was 
appointed professor of Theology. In 1636 he was 
made Bishop of Ypres, and in this city he died of 
the plague, May 6, 1638, just as he had completed 
his great work of more than twenty years’ prepara- 
tion, the Augustinus, seu Doctrina S. Aug, de Hum, 
Naturae Sanitate, Mgritudine, Medicina, adversus 
Pelagianos et Massilienses (4 vols.), which proved 
the occasion of a great theological controversy. 
The main object of this work was to prove, by 
an elaborate analysis of St Augustine^s works, 
that the teaching of this Father against the Pela- 
gians and semi-Pelagians on Grace, Free-will, 
and Predestination was directly opposed to the 
teaching of the modem, and especially of the 
Jesuit schools, which latter teaching he held to be 
identical with that of the semi-Pelamans. Jansen 
repudiated the ordinaiy Catholic dogma of the 
freedom of the will, understood to mean the power 
to choose at the time good or evil {Uhertas contra- 
dictionis), asserting merely the existence of freedom 
from external constraint {Uhertas a coactione), not 
inward necessity. He also refused to admit merely 
sufficient grace, maintaining that interior grace is 
irresistible, and that Christ died for all. In the 
preface Jansen submitted the work to the judg- 
ment of the holy see; and on its publication, 
under the care of Frommond, in 1640, being received 
with loud clamour, especially by the Jesuits, the 
Augitstinus was prohibited by a decree of the Inquisi- 
tion in 1641 ; in the following year it was condemned 
in general terms, as renewing the errors of Bains, 
by Urban VIII. in the bull InEminenti, This bull 
encountered much opposition in Flanders; and in 
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France the Atigiistuius found many partisans, 
animated both by doctrinal predilection and anti- 
pathy to the alleged laxity of moral teaching in the 
schools of the Jesuits, with whom the opposition to 
the Aiigmtinus was identified. Most eminent 
among these were the celebrated scholars and 
divines who formed the community of Port Royal 
{ q. V. ), Amauld, Nicole, Pascal, and others. Never- 
theless, the syndic of the Sorbonne extracted from 
the AtigusUmis seven propositions (subsequently 
reduced to five) which were definitively condemned 
as heretical by Innocent X. in 1653. The friends 
of the AugusUmtSi while they admitted that in 
oint of right the five propositions were justly con- 
emned as heretical, yet denied that in point of fact 
these propositions were to be found in the Angus- 
tinusy at least in the sense imputed to them by the 
bidL Amauld in a celebrated Lettre admitted the 
church's infallibility on the former question, and 
the duty of entire submission, but held that the 
latter was a question of historical fact on which the 
church might err, and that it was sufficient if the 
faithful received her decision on it with ‘ respectful 
silence.’ Meantime the controversy had produced 
one work that holds its immortality as securely as 
any book in the range of literature, the Lettres 
Frovinckdes of Pascal. Arnauld’s distinction be- 
tween right and fact was at length condemned by 
the Sorbonne, and himself and sixty other doctors 
expelled, and in October 1656 a further condenma- 
tion of the AugiistiwuSi ‘ in the sense of the author,’ 
was issued by Alexander VII. ♦ rigidly enforced in 
France, and generally accepted ; and early in 1669 
peace w^as partially restored by Clement IX. — 
at least all overt opposition was repressed by the 
iron rule of Louis Xl v . 

The more rigid Jansenists, ho-wever, and at their 
head Antome Amauld, emigrated from France, 
and formed a kind of community in the Low 
Countries. The controversy was revived with new 
acrimony by the dispute on the so-called * case of 
conscience,’ whether a dying ecclesiastic could law- 
fully be absolved who was not convinced that the 
five propositions as condemned by the church were 
contained in the Augustinus; and still more 
angrily in the person of the celebrated Quesnel, 
whose Moral Rcjicctions on the New Testament was 
denounced to the pope, Clement XL, as a text-book 
of undisguised J ansenism. This pope had already 
in 1705 decided the case of conscience by the hull 
‘ Vineam Domini,’ when in 1713 he condemned by 
the bnll ‘ Unigenitus ’ as many as 101 propositions 
extracted from the Moral 'Reflections. After the 
death of Louis XIV. the regent, the Duke of 
Orleans, was urged to refer the whole controversy 
to a national council, and the leaders of the Jan- 
senist party appealed to a general council. The 
party thus formed, which numbered in 1717 four 
hhshops and many inferior ecclesiastics, were called, 
from this circumstance, the Appellants. The firm- 
ness of the pope, and a change in the policy of the 
regent, brought them into disfavour. An edict was 
published, June 4, 1720, receiving the bull; and 
even the parliament of Paris submitted to register 
it, although with a reservation in. favour of the 
liberties of the Gallican Church. The Appellants 
for the most part submitted, the recusants being 
visited with severe penalties; and on the coming 
of age of the new king, Louis XV., the un- 
conditional acceptance of the bull was at length 
formally aocomplished. From this time forward 
the Appellants were rigorously repressed, and 
a large number emigrated to the J^etherlands, 
where they formed a community, with Utrecht as 
a cent^ TJie party still remaining in France per- 
sisted in thleif inveterate opposition to the bull, out 
the real sigmftcancfe of Jansenism may almost be 
said to have died with Qnesnel in 1719, and, indeed. 


the movement inaugurated by such intellects as 
Amauld and Pascal ended in France before the 
middle of the century in fanaticism and supersti- 
tion. The miracles in the St Medard cemetery, and 
the physical convulsions that became common, 
brought Jansenism in France to a discredited con- 
clusion ( see CONVULSIONABIBS ). 

In one locality alone, Utrecht, and its dependent 
churches, can the sect be said to have had a regular 
and permanent organisation. The vicar-apostolic, 
Peter Kodde, having been suspended for Jansenist 
sympathies by Clement XI. in 1702, the chapter 
of Utrecht relused to acknowledge the new vicar 
named in his place, and angrily joined themselves 
to the Appellant party in France, many of whom 
had found a refuge in Utrecht. At length, in 1723, 
they elected an archbishop, Cornelius Steenhoven, 
for 'whom the form of episcopal consecration was 
obtained from the French bishop Varlet (titular of 
Babylon), who had been suspended for Jansenist 
opinions. A later J ansenist Archbishopof U trecht, 
Meindarts, established Haarlem and Deventer as 
his suffragan sees; and in 1763 a synod was held, 
which sent its acts to Rome, in recognition of the 
primacy of that see. Since^ that time the formal 
succession has been maintained, each bishop, on 
being appointed, notifying his election to the pope, 
and craving confirmation. The popes, however, 
have uniformly rejected all advances, except on the 
condition of the acceptance of the bull Unigenitus ; 
and the definition as of Catholic faith of the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary (1854) and the Papal Infallibility (1870) have 
been tfie occasion of fresh protests. Loos, the 
Jansenist Archbishop of Utrecht, consecrated Dv 
Reinkens bishop for the German Old Catholics, 
Pius IX. restored the Dutch hierarchy in 1861, 
so that there is now an orthodox Archbishop of 
Utrecht. The Dutch Jansenists are in doctrine 
and discipline strictly orthodox Roman Catholics, 
being known by their countrymen as Oude Roomsch 
{ ‘ Old Roman ’ ). 

Janssen, Cornelis, born in London in 1593; 
died at Amsterdam about 1664, lived and worked 
in England from about 1618 to 1643, and acquired 
a reputation as a fine painter of portraits and 
historical subjects, 

Janssens* Abraham, a Dutch painter, who 
called himself Janssens van Nnyssen, was born in 
Antwerp about 1575, and entered the guild of St 
Luke in 1601. He died at Antwerp in 1632. His 
most famous pictures are the ‘Entombment of 
Christ’ and the ‘Adoration of the Magi.’ From 
his vigorous drawing and admirable colouring he 
ranks next to Rubens among the historical painters 
of the period. 

Janssens9 Victor Honorius, was born at 
Brussels in 1664, and died there in 1739. He 
painted chiefly in Rome and at Brussels. 
Janthina* See Iakthina. 

JauuariiiSy St, or San Gennaro, a martyr 
of the Christian faith under Diocletian, 'vyas a 
native of Benevento, or at least became bishop 
of that see in the' later part of the 3d century. 
According to the Neapolitan tradition, he was 
caken prisoner at Nola ; and the place of hie 
martyrdom, in 305, was Pozzuoli, where many 
Christians suffered the same fate. His body is 
preserved at Naples, in the crypt of the cathedral, 
and in a chapel of the same church are also pre- 
served the head of the martyr, and two phials 
{ampullce) supposed to contain his blood. ^ On 
three festivals each year— the chief of which is the 
day of the martyrdom, September 19, the othera 
the first Sunday evening in May and the 16th 
December — as well as on occasions of public 
danger or calamity, as earthquakes or eruptions. 
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the head and the phials of the blood are carried 
in solemn procession to the high- altar of the 
cathedral, or of the church of St Clare, where, 
after prayer of longer or shorter duration, the blood, 
on the pliials being brought into contact with the 
head, is believed to liquefy, and in this condition 
is presented for the veneration of the people, or 
for the conviction of the doubter. It occasionally 
happens that a considerable time elapses before 
the liquefaction takes place, and sometimes it 
altogether fails. The latter is regarded as an 
omen of the worst import ; and on those occasions 
when the miracle is delayed beyond the ordinary 
time the alarm and excitement of the congregation 
rise to the highest pitch. Cardinal Newman ac- 
cepted the miracle in full faith (see ,his Life by 
Wilfrid W^ard, 1912). On this celebrated legend 
there is a wealth of documents in the sixth volume 
of the Bollandist Acia Sancio^'twi for September. 
The modern ceremony is described in most recent 
works on Naples. 

January 9 the iirst month of the year. It was, 
among the Romans, held sacred to Janus (q.v.), 
from whom it derived its name, and w’as added to 
the calendar along with February by Numa. It 
was not till the 18th century that January was 
universally adopted by European nations as the 
j^rst month of the year, although the Romans con- 
sidered it as such as far hack as 251 B.c. 

Janupa Hemp* See Crotalaria, Fibrotts 
Substances. 

JTanuSf an ancient Italian god. The distinc- 
tive mark of Roman religion and Roman gods as 
opposed to Greek gods is that the former are 
abstract, whilst Greek thought was marked by its 
anthropomorphism. In the belief of the Roman 
everything and every action had its corresponding 
spirit — even such processes as ploughing, harrow- 
ing, &c. Janus, tried by this test, approves him- 
self as peculiarly Italian. He is ‘the spiiit of 
opening,’ and there is nothing in the mythology of 
any other Aiyan nation to correspond to Mm. His 
name is derived from the same root as the Latin 
word jamta, ‘a gate’ or ‘opening.* As the spirit 
of opening he was invoked at the beginning of all 
undertakings (at the beginning of human life as 
Oo7istmtis), For the same reason he was the god 
of the beginning of day, Matviinus FaUr, and of 
the beginning of the (agricnltural) year, the first 
month of which, January (though originally the 
eleventh of the calendar year), was dedicated to 
him. Hence, too, may be explained the fact that 
he took precedence of all other gods, even of 
Jupiter, and that he is called in the Saliaric 
Hymn Deorum Deus (Macrob. Sat. i. 9), and even 
Sumrrumm. In the next place, as the spirit of 
openings, Janus was the under whose care 
were auyam^ce, or gates, in Rome; above all, he it 
was under whose protection was the archway out 
of which the army marched to war and by which it 
returned. This archway, which in later times 
was replaced by a temple of Janus, naturally had 
its gates open m time of war and closed in time 
of peace. The tutelary god of the gate that 
opened both ways was, by a natural transference 
or thought, himself represented by an image having 
a double head that looked both ways ( see As). His 
connection with the year was sometimes indicated 
by the fact that three fingers of the right hand were 
bent so as to indicate the numeral CCC (300), 
while the fingers of the left hand were spread so 
as to denote the numerals L (50)-f-Y (5), or in 
later times L-f V+Y+V— that is, in all, the 
355 days of the older, and the 3^ days of the 
reform^ Julian, year. As the of gates he 
naturally carries keys. As an auspicious god he 
is crowned with laurel, the interpretation of 
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Janus as originally a god of light fails to explain 
his functions, is at variance with the spirit of 
Roman religion, and is based on a false etymology : 
Janus cannot be the masculine of Diana, because 
the i is long (and therefore cannot be consonantal ) ; 
i and, moreover, the real masculine of Diana is 
preserved in an inscription (C. I. L. 5, 783), Jovi 
Dicmo. Janus is not derived from a root meaning 
‘ to shine,’ but from one meaning ‘ to go.’ 

JapaOy the English form of the name Ji-pan, 
signifying ‘ the source of the sun,’ originally given 
by China to Japan, and subsequently adopted by 
the Japanese in the form of Nihon, or Nippon, their 
readings of the Chinese characters with which the 
word is written. Japan has also names of native 
origin, the best known of which is Yaniato. The 
area of the Japanese empire has undergone frequent 
elianges since the middle of the 19th century. At 
the time of Commodore Perry’s visit in 1853 the 
territories administered by the Japanese govern- 
ment consisted of the four islands known as Hondo 
(main island), Shikoku, Kiushiu, and Yezo. Japan 
was also in joint possession with Russia of the 
island of Sakhalin (Saghalien or Karafuto), and 
had a disputed claim to the Kuriles. In 1875 
Japan ceded her rights in Sakhalin in exchange 
for the Kuriles, and in 1879 she annexed the Riukiti 
(Luchu or Looehoo) Islands. In 1895 Formosa and 
the Pescadores were ceded to her ; ten years later, 
after the triumphant war with Russia, she acquired 
southern Sakhalin, the lease of the Liaotung penin- 
sula, and the south Manchurian railway as far as 
the town of Chang-chun ; and in August 1910 she 
annexed Korea, over which she had previously 
exercised a protectorate. By the treaty of Ver- 
sailles Germany ceded her rights in Shantung 
(including Kiaochau) to Japan. Restoration to 
China followed the Washington treaty (1922). 
Subsequent arrangements secured for J^an a 
mandate for the German islands in the Pacific, 
north of the equator (Caroline, Pelew, Marshall, 
and Ladrones). Northern Sakhalin and part of the 
Siberian mainland were seized and held during the 
Russian troubles. The present Japanese empire, 
exclusive of the occupied and mandatory territory, 
extends from 21® 45' to 50® 56' N. lat. Its area is 
240,648 sq. m., to which Korea contributes 70,000. 
Of this total not more than 12 per cent, is 
cultivable. The population of the Japanese empire 
according to the census of 1920 was 77,500,000, 
This includes Korea, Formosa, and Karafuto. In 
the old territories the population was about 
56,000,000. 

Physical Features . — The territory of the Japanese 
empire is all more or less mountainous, and much 
of it is volcanic in character. It has been suggested 
that the Japanese islands are the advance frontier 
of the Asiatic continent, and there are indications 
in the fauna and flora of the country which point 
to its connection at some remote geological period 
with the continent of America. Earthquakes occur 
frequently, and there are many volcanoes. Some 
of these are active; others quiescent or extinct. 
The chief active volcanoes are Oshima (Vries 
Island ), at the entrance to Tokyo Bay ; Aso-san, in 
Kiushiu ; Asama-yama, Shii’aii4-san, and Bandai- 
san, in the centre and east of the main island ; and 
Koma-ga-tak6, in Yezo. An eruption of Sakura- 
shima, on an island in Kagoshima Bay (Kidshiu), 
did much damage to the town of Kagoshima in 
January 1912. The highest mountain is Mount 
Morrison (14,000 feet) in Formosa. Many of 
the mountains in Japan are sacred, pilgrimages 
being made to them at stated times in the year. 
Amongst these Fujiyama ( 12,370 feet), a quiescent 
volcano, the last eruption of wMch occurred in 
1708, easily takes the first place. National senti- 
ment has gathered round it, and it is a favondte 
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subject with artists and designers. Japan abounds 
in solfataras and in hot springs. She has few 
lakes. The only laige one is Lake Biwa, near 
Kyoto, which is some 50 miles long. There are 
many rivers, but they are all short, and, with one 
or two exceptions, are of little use for navigation. 
Kiushiu and Shikoku and the shores of the main 
island which front the Pacific are well supplied 
with safe and commodious harbours. Other por- 
tions of the coast-line are, however, deficient in this 
respect. One remarkable feature of Japan proper 
is the Inland Sea, which separates Shikoku, and, 
farther west, Kiushiu, from the main island. This 
landlocked stretch of water is only accessible by 
narrow, dangerous, and easily defensible entrances 
at each end, and furnishes a magnificent natural 
waterway for the commerce of the country. 

Climate. — Extending as it does through nearly 
thirty degrees of latitude, it is only natural that 
the climatic conditions of different parts of the 
Japanese empire should vary widely. The tem- 
perature in tne extreme north ranges from below 
zero in the winter to 70“ P. in the summer months ; 
W’hile in the extreme south the range is from 41® F. 
in the winter to 96® F. in the hottest time of the 
year. The annual average temperature of Tokyo 
is about 57® F., the temperature throughout the 
year ranging between a mean minimum of 28® F. in 
January and a mean maximum in August of 86® F. 
The warm ocean current known as the Kuroshmo 
(Black Stream) skirts the Pacific shores of Japan, 
and similarly two smaller cold currents flow from 
the north. The influence of these currents, and 
the prevalence during the winter of NW. winds, 
produce a marked difierence in climate between 
the districts which border on the Pacific and those 
facing the Sea of Japan, the winters being milder 
in the former, and the summers less hot. The 
effects of these currents are also shown in the ex- 
cessive humidity of the Japanese climate, and the 
prevalence of fog in certain places. The rainfall 
varies much in different years, being heaviest in 
the south. The yearly average in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital is 58 inches. The driest months 
are November, December, and January; the wettest 
being June, September, and October. Typhoons 
are apt to occur in the summer and autumn. The 
heavy rain, which is a feature of these storms, 
causes extensive inundations. The climate of 
Japan is on the whole fairly healthy, though 
enervating to Europeans. 

Vegetable Productions. — In Professor Matsu- 
mura’s nomenclature of Japanese plants, published 
in 1895, a little over 3000 species are enumerated. 
Since then many fresh species have been discovered, 
and the number at present known to science is 
about 5000. Of these 266 are the same as British 
species. Conifers of numerous kinds, the elm, 
maple (24 species), oak (21 species and varieties), 
chestnut (both Spanish and horse), birch, horn- 
beam, magnolia, cypress, dwarf- oak, walnut, and 
beech all abound. The bamboo, of which there 
are more than 20 species— three being valuable for 
economic purposes — forms a conspicuous feature 
everywhere, except in the most northern districts. 
A palm, the Chmmrops excelsa, is cultivated for its 
fibre, used in the manufacture of rope; and the 
sugar-cane is grown in the southern districts. 
Amongst the specially characteristic trees and 
shrubs may be noted the K4alci (Zelkowa KMd), 
from which the best timber is obtained, the hinoM 
{Cliameecyparis obtusa) and the Crvptomeria japo- 
mca— both also valued for their timber ; the gingho 
(Grinkgo biloha)t which often reaches a great size; 
the Khus 'oeamiGifera^ or lacquer-tree ; the Lauras 
camphora^ or camphor-tree; the Moms alba, or 
silk-mulberry ; Broussonetia papyrifera^ or paper- 
mulberry, and two other plants used in paper- 


making ; and the vegetable- wax tree of Japan 
Bhus sticcedanea. The tea-shrub, tobacco-plant* 
indigo-plant, and rape are grown extensively. The 
hills in Japan are rich in wild flowers, many of 
which are common to Europe. The number of 
cereals and food -plants is very large. The list 
includes rice, wheat, barley, four kinds of millet 
maize, buckwheat, the ground-nut [Arachis hy~ 
pogcea), the soy-bean {Glycine hispida) and various 
other species of beans, the sweet -potato {Batatas 
edulis) and common potato, and the egg-plant, 
besides almost every vegetable which grows in 
Europe. The chief fruits are the orange, persim- 
mon, grape, native pear {Pyrus sinen$is\ fig, plum, 
and melon, of which there are several kinds. In 
the hill districts whortle-berries, wild raspbenies (of 
two kinds), ‘and strawberries are fairly common. 
Oi late years much success has attended the cul- 
tivation of foreign peaches, pears, and apples. 

Zoology.— The land fauna of Japan appears to be 
closely related to that of the neighbouring con- 
tinent. ^Neither the tiger, however, nor the leopard 
of the mainland is found. The fauna of Yezo and 
the Kuriles has also marked characteristics of its 
own. There are three bears in Japan — the black 
bear ( Ursus japonims^ Schl. ), the grizzly bear of 
North America {Ursus ferox\ and the polar bear 
( Ursus maritimus). The first exists only south of 
Yezo ; the two others are found in Yezo and the 
Kuriles, the last-named being only an occasional 
visitant. There are two wolves, a small species 
{Canis hodophylax) found in the main island, and 
a larger kind, peculiar to Yezo and the Kuriles, 
called by the Japanese Okami. Both the badger 
and the fox are common in Jaj^an. The former 
{Meles Anakuma, Tern.) lives in the hills. A 
smaller so-called badger (the raccoon-dog), called 
by the Japanese Tanukit is often found in or near 
towns. It is this smaller animal to which, in 
common with the fox, so much curious superstition 
attaches. The latter animal is worshipped, fo'x- 
shrines being numerous in all parts of the coun- 
try, and the magical powers attributed to it^ 
play an important part in the national folklore/ 
One species of monkey {Inuus speciosust Tern.) is 
found everywhere south of Yezo. Other animals 
are the wild boar; a deer, the Cervus sika, Tern., 
common all over the country ; the Kamo-shika, a 
kind of chamois {Antilope crispa, Tern.), which is 
found only in inaccessible places in the hills; 
several members of the marten tribe, including 
river and sea otters; tree, ground, and flying 
squirrels ; and a small hare. Sheep do not thrive 
in Japan, and goats are not kept. Cattle-breeding 
is extending, owing to the increased consumption 
of meat and milk ; and horse-breeding is encour- 
aged chiefly for military purposes. The Japanese 
horse is small, and of poor quality. There are two 
kinds of dogs — ^the pariah dog, common to the East, 
and a toy spaniel, introduced originally from China. 
Of birds there is a great variety. The list includes 
most kinds of wild-fowl, cranes, bustards (now a 
rare bird), eagles, hawks, and owls; green, copper, 
and silver pheasants ; and a large carrion-crow. In 
the plains there is a noticeable absence of singing- 
birds ; but in the hills there is a great variety — the 
cuckoo, Canadian robin, and uguisu {Cettia can- 
tans) being the most conspicuous. The domestic 
fowl of Japan closely resembles the pheasant in 
size, shape, and colouring. The province of Tosa 
is noted for a special breed of long-tailed fowls. 
The chief fresh-water fish are the salmon, sea- 
trout, a^’ {Plecoglossus altimlish and carp. Whales 
are fairly abundant in the vicinity of the Japanese 
coasts, and on the shores of the northernmost 
islands the ordinary seal and fur-seal breed, but the 
latter kind is fast disappearing. Mackerel is the 
species of fish most largmy represented. Sharks are 
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plentiful, and, together with cuttlefish and certain 
other molluscs, supply the materials for an exten- 
sive trade in dried ‘ fish ’ with China. Other fish are 
tlie tunnv, and bream, of two kinds, the favourite 
fish of the Japanese. Of the eight species of 
Japanese snakes, only the mcimusU {THg(moceplia,- 
lus BlmnJioffi ) is poisonous. Frogs exist in myriads, 
and the giant salamander is also a native of Japan. 
Insects are abundantly represented, more especially 
in the mountainous regions. The beetles and but- 
terflies are perhaps best known. Amongst the 
former the stag-beetle occupies a prominent place, 
and there are many varieties conspicuous for their 
brilliant colouring. The butterflies include swallow- 
tails, red, white, and blue admirals, and fritillaries, 
and in many hill districts the purple emperor is as 
common as lie is rare in England. To the list of 
insects may be added flies and gnats of many 
kinds, and the siini, a species of cicada. Without 
the note of this insect, the Japanese summer in the 
plains would lose one of its chief characteristics. 

Agrieidfw^e, — In Japan this has always taken the 
first place amongst industries. Small holdings are 
the rule, and much care is bestowed on the land, 
so that Japanese farming resembles the market- 
gardening of Europe. The soil is not naturally 
fertile, but by skilful rotation of crops, subsoil- 
working, constant manuring, and unsparing labour, 
assisted by a copious rainfall and plenty of sun, 
the peasant obtains favourable results. The collec- 
tion and method of utilising night-soil from towns 
and villages is, as in China, a special feature of 
Japanese agriculture. Rice being the staple pro- 
duction, great attention is given to irrigation. In 
specially favoured localities the land bears two 
crops of rice in the year j and in many districts, as 
soon as the wheat harvest is over in May, the 
ground is prepared for the planting of rice. Rice 
IS not, as in some parts of Asia, sown, like wheat, 
in the fields in which it is reaped, but is sown in 
^nurseries,’ from which the young plants are trans- 
ferred to the rice-fields. Cotton is grown, but its 
shortness of staple makes it less suitable for manu- 
factuiing purposes than that produced elsewhere. 
The area of land used for the cultivation of the 
silk -mulberry and tea -shrub has, owing to the 
efforts of the government, been immensely increased, 
and much benefit has resulted from the establish- 
ment of agricultural colleges. 

Mineralogy. — Japan’s mineral wealth consists 
mainly of coal and copper, but there is a small 
annual production of gold, silver, lead, antimony, 
and manganese. The coal is of two kinds— anthra- 
cite, found in the island of Amaknsa and in the 
Shimabara Gulf, and a bituminous coal, obtained 
chiefly in Kiushiii and Yezo. Japan has no valuable 
iron -mines. The only one of any importance is that 
at Kamaishi, in the Iwat6 prefecture, on the NE. 
coast of the main island; But the ore produced 
there is of poor quality, and Japan is dependent 
on China for her supply of iron for manufacturing 
purposes. Petroleum- wells are now being worked 
with some success in the province of Echigo. There 
are also considerable sulphur-deposits in the north 
of the main island, and in Yezo. 

History. — According to the Japanese, their early 
history c6mmences a^ut 660 B.o. with the reign 
of, the mythical monarch Jimmu Tenno. But it is 
more correc^ to assume that the real heginning of 
Japanese history dates from between the middle of 
the 6th and the early part of the 7th century of our 
era— that is to say, more than a thousand years 
later. It was about this time that Buddhism was 
introduced from Korea into Japan, where Chinese 
characters were already in use. Increased acquaint- 
ance with the Chinese written language led to 
closer intercourse between China and Japan, and 
resulted in what is known as ‘the Gimt^form,’ 


an administrative change copied from that country, 
and directed against the supremacy of the Soga 
family. The effects were far-reaching. A wave of 
Chinese influence swept over the country. Court 
ceremonies, official titles, laws, social and adminis- 
trative organisation, taxation, all were remodelled 
on a Chinese basis. For a time this reform answered 
the purpose for which it was intended, and the 
authority of the sovereign was strengthened. But 
in the course of two or three generations things 
relapsed into the old groove, the place of the Soga 
family being taken by the Fujiwaras, who filled all 
the chief posts in the government. The power of 
the Fujiwara family declined in its turn, and the 
unsettled state of the country favoured the gradual 
assumption of power by the military class. This 
change took place towards the close of the 12th 
century, when the struggle for supremacy between 
the rival families of Taira and Minamoto had re- 
sulted in the victory of the latter. The Minamoto 
leader, Yoritomo, then became the virtual ruler of 
the country, receiving the appointment of Sei-i- 
Tai-Shogiin, or ‘barbarian- quelling generalissimo,’ 
the title^ having reference to the campaign con- 
tinually in progress against the rapidly dwindling 
tribes of Amus. The Japanese sovereigns had 
never, except during comparatively short intervals, 
really governed, but from the close of the 12th 
century they were formally relegated to the posi- 
tion of mere figure-head mouarchs, the real adminis- 
trative power being exercised by a succession of 
rulers called Shflguns. From this time dates the 
curious dual system of government which gave 
rise to so much misunderstanding on the part of 
foreigners. 

Yoritomo’s ability was not inherited by bis 
successors, and for the next century the real power 
was wielded by the so-called ‘regents’ of the 
Hojo family. It was during their administration 
that the only two invasions of Japan took place. 
In 1275, and again seven years later, Chinese armies 
effected a landing on the coast of Kifishiu. Both 
attacks were, however, repulsed, the J^anese 
defence being sissisted in each instance by the 
occurrence of severe storms which crippled the 
Chinese fleets. For two centuries, from 1338 to 
1565, the rulers of Japan were the Ashikaga 
Shoguns. During their rule the even course of 
Japanese history, so far as the imperial succession 
is concerned, was disturbed by the creation of two 
rival courts, the ‘northern’ and ‘southern.* The 
civil war, which continued for sixty years, ended 
in the triumph of the northern dynasty. Tlie last 
of the Shoguns of this line was a mere puppet, the 
country passing xtuder the rule successively of two 
military aaministrators, Nobunaga and Hid6yoshi, 
neither of whom, however, assumed the office of 
Shogun. The latter it was who planned and 
carried out the invasion of Korea. Tne campaign 
began in the spring of 1592, and the final land 
engagement was fought in the autumn of 1598. 
The war thus lasted more than six years. Before 
it had come to an end, Hid^yoshi died, and his 
death paved the way for the supremacy of Iy6yasu. 
Appointed ruler in 1603, he established the long 
line of Tokugawa Shoguns which governed Japan 
until the Restoration of 1868. 

Meanwhile Japan’s intercourse with the West 
had beg^. In 1542 the Portugese gained a 
footii^ in Japan. They were fmlowed later by 
the Dutch and English, who were allowed to 
establish ‘factories’ m the island of Hirado; but 
the English withdrew after ten years. Until 1637 
the Portuguese and Dutch continued to trade with 
Japan. In that year the persecution of Christian 
missionaries and converts, which had lasted for 
many years, culminated in the Shimabara rebel- ^ 
lion. After that Japan was closed to all hut the 
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Dutch and Chinese. But the privilege thus con- 
ceded to the trader’s of these two nations was de- 
prived of much of its value by the hardships of the 
conditions under which it was exercised. During 
the last fifty or sixty years of the Dutch and 
Chinese trade with Japan at the port of Nagasaki, 
Russia had made her appearance in eastern Asia, 
where she was extending her boundaries to meet 
Japan ; Americans were giving their attention to 
whale-fisheries in the Sea of Okhotsk, and to the 
opening up of a new sea-route between East and 
West which skirted the shores of Japan ; and British 
and French entei*prise was busily engaged in China. 
These were changes full of meaning for Japan. 
The duty of protecting American whalers in the 
conduct of their fishing operations, and the desira- 
bility of obtaining a coal depot somewhere on the 
Japanese coast for the convenience of steamers 
on the Pacific route, caused the American govern- 
ment to make the first serious effort in the direc- 
tion of establishing commercial relations with 
Japan. The first attempt in 1845 was not suc- 
cessful, but eight years later the United States 
government despatched a naval mission to Japan 
under Commodore Pei-ry. He arrived in the Bay 
of TokyS (then called Yedo) "with four ships in 
August 1853, and having presented a letter from 
the president to the sovereign of Japan, left, 
saying he would return next year. He ke^t his 
word, appearing in the following spring with a 
still larger squadron. Before so formidable a force 
the Japanese resistance broke down, and after 
a few weeks’ negotiation the treaty desired by 
America was signed. Other treaties followed with 
the British, tn^e Dutch, and Russians. These 
earlier treaties and arrangements — three with 
America, three with Holland, the same number 
with Russia, and two with Great Britain-effected 
very little. So far as trade was concerned, the 
result was insignificant. It was only after they 
had been amplified and expanded by the treaties 
of 1858, to which a fifth power, France, became also 
a party — America again taking the lead — that 
the way was finally cleared for the development of 
foreign intercourse. This group of 1858 treaties 
served as a model for all the later conventions with 
other foreign countries. The rights of residence 
and trade acquired under them by foreigners 
applied only to the so-called treaty ports, five in 
number, and in a limited degree to the towns of 
Yedo (Tokyo) and Osaka; and the right of travel, 
except by special permission not readily granted, 
did not extend beyond a certain area known as 
* treaty limits * in the neighbourhood of each place. 
The rest of the country remained closed as before. 

The next ten years were a stormy period for 
Japan. The nation had been forced to acquiesce 
much against its will in the revival of foreign 
intercourse on a treaty basis; but anti-foreign 
feeling was still very strong, and showed itself 
persistently for several yeara in steady official 
opposition to what was regarded as foreign en- 
croachment, and in murderous assaults upon indi- 
vidual foreigners. And the unsettled condition of 
the country was aggravated by grave internal 
difiGlculties, of which the anti-foreign party took 
full advantage. Fortunately Japan’s unreadiness 
for war prevented the anti-foreign demonstmtions 
from provoking a serious rupture with treaty 
owers, and the bombardment of Kagoshima and 
himoaoseki resulted in the recognition by the two 
clans coneemed of the futility of further opposition 
to foreign intercourse. At riie same time, however, 
the growing wealrness of the Sh5gunate gave 
strength to the movement in favour of the Resto- 
ration, and matters were brought to a crisis by 
ihe failure of the government’s expedition gainst 
Chochiu, In the autuxnn of 1867 Irince K6iki, the 


last of the Shoguns, who had succeeded with 
reluctance to his high office, issued a manifesto, 

f lacin^^ his resignation in the hands of the empem\ 
n ordinary times his action would have led to a 
pacific solution of the difficulty. But the concen- 
tration at Kyoto of forces of the hostile clans- 
precipitated hostilities. The ex-Shogun was en- 
couraged to revoke his decision, and the result 
was civil war. Hostilities were, however, of short 
duration. Except in the north-eastern provinces 
of the main island, where a final gallant stand was 
made, and in Yezo, where a remnant of Tokugawa 
sympathisers held out until the following year, 
little resistance was offered to the impeiial forces, 
and by the spring of 1869 peace was re-established 
everywhere. 

When the Shogun’s resignation had been tendered 
in the autumn of 1867 it had been at once accepted 
by the emperor, who thereupon assumed, in name 
at least, the direction of state affairs. In March 
1868 the government was reorganised on an ancient 
bureaucratic basis. The leading idea of this measure 
was imperialism, but it was^ imperialism with a 
strong leaven in it of the spirit of Western reform. 
How strong this spirit was was shown by the 
deliberative element expressly included in this new 
form of government, by the Oath of Five Articles 
taken by the emperor in the spring of the same 
year, by the experiment of a so-called parliament 
made in 1869, and by the abolition of feudalism in 
1871. The surrender of the fiefs had been accepted 
in principle two years before, and the clan chiefs 
were administering their former territories simply 
as governors when the decree of abolition appeared. 
The ex-daimios received pensions, amounting to 
one-tenth of their previous revenues, and provision 
was made for the support of the clan samiirai. 

The abolition of feudalism was the final stroke 
dealt to the old order of things. The student of 
Japanese progress finds himself at this period on 
the threshold of modern Japan. During the early 
years of the Meijz government the influence of the 
past, the spirit of centuries of feudal thought and 
custom, pervaded everything, creating difficulties 
which could only be overcome by the patience, 
enthusiasm, energy, and genius of the reforming 
statesmen. Both in clearing away the wreck of 
feudalism, and in the direction of administrative 
reconstruction, the task before the new govern- 
ment was immense. Not the least of the difficulties 
which confronted them were those connected with 
domestic politics, and it was doubtless anxiety to 
divert attention from more burning questions at 
home quite as much as any ambitious and aggres- 
sive tendencies which inspired the bold foreign 
policy displayed in the Formosan expedition, the 
rigorous handling of Korean questions, and the 
annexation of Loochoo. The endeavour was not 
altogether successful, and Japan’s development was 
arrested for a time by the outbreak of the Satsnma 
rebellion. With its suppression fresh activity was 
shown in the work of national progress and the 
adoption of Western reforms. In 1880 a’ constitu- 
tion was promised. In 1889 the promise was ful- 
filled. The constitution was promulgated, and in 
1890 it came into existence with the opening of the 
Imperial Diet. The first few years of parliamentary 
government were distinguished by the growth and 
consolidation of political pa^rties, the formation of 
a strong opposition in parliament, and by much 
friction between the government and the Diet. 

Since 1894 the history of Japan has become 
identified more and more with the history of the 
world; In that year the growing rivalry betweeii 
Japan and China led to the Chino-Japanese war, 
which resulted in the complete triumph of the 
Japanese arms, the cession by China of Formosa 
and the Pescadores, and the payment of an in- 
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deumifcy. The interference of Prance, Russia, and 
Germany depnved Japan of some of the fmits of 
her victory, and was followed later on by the 
Russian occupation of Port Arthur and a portion 
of jVIanchnria, the establishment of Germany in 
the south of Shantung, and the British lease of 
^"ei-hai-wei. In 1899 the last of the new treaties 
with foreign powers, in the arrangement of which 
Great Britain had taken the lead, and negotiations 
for which had lasted, with many interruptions, 
ever since 1882, came into operation, and the 
whole countiy was opened to foreign residence and 
trade. During the Boxer troubles of 1900 Japan 
took an active part in the operations conducted by 
the various foreign powers concerned. In 1902 the 
first alliance was concluded between Great Britain 
and Japan. The extension of Russian military 
power along the railway through Manchuria, ana 
the non-fulfilment of Russian pledges to with- 
draw from that nominally Chinese province in 
1903, led the Japanese to anticipate the progres- 
sive incorporation of Manchuria with the Asiatic 
dominions of the Tsar, and to fear their own ex- 
clusion by Russian influence from that predominant 
position in Korea which they held essential to the 
safety of their island empire. ^Negotiations were 
carried on for many months, but the Russians were 
procrastinating and unconcdiatory. The rupture of 
diplomatic relations by the Japanese { 6th Februaiy 
1904) was immediately followed, before the formal 
declaration of Tvar, by a successful torpedo attack 
on the Russian warships in Port Arthur outer 
harbour ; the Japanese, commanding the sea, 
occupied Korea, while the Russians poured troops 
into Manchuria by railway ; and in March Russians 
and Japanese faced one another on the frontiers. 
The Japanese forced the passage of the Yalu on 
1st May ; after a decisive victory by Oku at 
Kinchau on the neck of the peninsula (27th May), 
prepared to close in by land on Port Arthur, 
already * sealed’ by the fleet under Togo; the 
Russian array was, after a series of defeats at 
Liao-yang and elsewhere, steadily thrust north- 
ward towards the Sha-ho and Mukden by three 
Japanese armies, acting in concert, under Kuroki, 
Oku, and Nod 2 fu, the Marquis Oyama being com- 
mander-in-chief ; but Kuropatkin managed the suc- 
cessive Russian retreats with skill. The Russian 
fleet made futile sorties, bub was shut help- 
less into Port Arthur harbour ; and the long 
siege of eight months and a continuous series 
of Japanese successes ended, spite of a stubborn 
defence, in the sun-ender of Port Arthur by General 
Stoessel on 2d January 1905. After a fortnight’s 
fighting, involving a loss of 175,000 ( killed, wounded, 
and prisoners ) to the Russians and 57,000 to the 
victors, the Japanese in March captured Mukden 
and drove the Russians northwards in disastrous 
flight; on 27th-28th May the Russian combined 
fleets under Rozhdestvensky were annihilated by 
Togo at the great naval battle of Tsushima in 
the straits of Korea; and with the mediation of 
the President of the United States, Russian and 
Japanese commissioners met at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and peace was concluded on 5th Septem- 
ber 1905. By the treaty between Russia and 
Japan, while the rest of Manchuria occupied by 
Russia was fully restored to China, the lease of 
the Liao-tuhg peninsuljst was transferred by Russia 
to Jsqian, together with Port Arthur. That por- 
tion heiretofore Russian railway from Chang- 
chun to Port Arthur was also ceded to Japan, an | 
engagement subsequently confirmed by negotia - 1 
tions between the Chinese and Japanese govern- | 
ments. Korest was declared independent, but | 
under a Jan^ese protectorate ; and the southern 
portkm of Sakhalin, which Japan ceded to Russia | 
in 1875, became once more Japanese. In August 1 


of the same year during the course of this peace 
conference at Portsmouth in the United States the 
treaty of 1902 between Great Britain and Japan 
was replaced by a fresh instrument. The year 1911 
was marked by the conclusion of two new treaties 
between Great Britain and Japan. On the 5th 
April a new treaty of commerce and navigation, for 
twelve years, unless terminated by twelve months* 
notice given by either party, was signed in London. 
This came into force on the 17th July. On the 
20fch July a new treaty of alliance for ten years 
was signed. From this the stipulation regarding 
the defence of India which appeared in the treaty 
of 1905 was omitted, and it contained a new pro- 
vision by which any power which had an arbi- 
tration treaty with either of the two contracting 
parties was exempted from its application. With 
the death of the Emperor Mutsuhito in the summer 
of 1912, the year-period, or era, of Meiji (enlightened 
government), established after the Restoration in 
1868, came to an end. Tliis period constitutes an 
important landmark in Japanese history. It was 
ushered in by the adoption of many Western re- 
forms, and the pursuance of a policy of progress on 
the lines of Western civilisation which culminated 
in the Russo-Japanese war, and the recognition of 
Japan as one of the Great Powers. The new 
year-period of Faisho (great righteousness) com- 
menced with the accession of Yoshihito, the eldest 
son of Mutsuhito. The young emperor entered 
upon his reign under more favourable auspices 
than his predecessor, but the situation was not 
witlioiit grave perplexities. Parliamentary difli- 
ciilties, financial stress, the embarrassing questions 
raised by Japanese immigration on the Pacific slope 
and elsewhere, and the unrest in China taxed all 
the resources of Japanese statesmanship and diplo- 
macy. On the 15th August 1914 Japan, as Britain’s 
ally, demanded of Germany the sun'ender of the 
Kiaochau leased territory, and on the 23d entered 
the War ( q. v. ). Tsin^- tao, the port of the territory, 
was invested, with British co-operation, and fell on 
the 7th November. In the Marshall Islands Jaluit 
was seized (October 1914) ; and Japan participated 
in clearing the Pacific of German ships. Otherwise 
her share in the war was slight. Her operations 
against Tsing-tao gained her a footi^ in Shantung, 
wiiich caused much uneasiness in China and else- 
where. In 1915 she wrung from China the treaty 
of the ‘twenty-one points.’ The Kwantung lease 
was extended to ninety -nine years. Japan was 
accorded advantages in southern Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia ; the reversion of German 
territory and privileges in Shantung was granted 
to her, under conditional promise of restoration of 
Kiaochau to China ; and mining, railway, and other 
concessions were extorted. Revolutionary troubles 
were made the occasion of landing troops in Siberia 
in 1918. The Great War, like the two that pre- 
ceded it, brought Japan a long way toivards the 
hegemony of Asia ; but her militaristic policy was 
not unopposed at home and abroad. Korea strove 
for independence ; and in Japan proper questions of 
labour and democracy became more pressing. The 
demand for universal suffrage was not stayed by a 
great extension of the franchise in 1919. The 
Anglo- Japanese treaty of alliance was allowed to 
expire in 1921- The question had now taken on a 
new aspect owing to the formation of the League 
of N^^tions and the redistribution of power, and 
was complicated by immigration problems in 
California, Australia, and elsewhere, fears of 
Japanese aggression in China and Siberia, and 
the naval rivalry of Japan and the United States. 
The Washington treaties eased the situation in 
1922, and Japan withdrew from Shantung, and 
reduced her army and navy. 

best authorities agree that 
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the Japanese race is a mixture of Mongol and 
IVIalay. There is probably also an Ainu strain 
derived from the aborigines of that name, a small 
remnant of which still survives in Yezo and the 
Kuriles. The Japanese are much smaller in stature 
than either the Chinese or Koreans, wdioin they 
otherwise resemble. The average height of the 
men is only 5 feet inches, and that of the women 
4 feet lOJ inches. Very noticeable are the large- 
ness of the head, the length of the trunk in propor- 
tion to the legs, which are short, and the tendency 
of the race to be bow-legged. The cheekbones are 
prominent, the complexion sallow or dark, and 
the men’s faces usually hairless. The eyes are 
set obliquely in the head, and the inner corner is 
partly or entirely covered by a fold of the upper 
lid extending more or less into the lower one. The 
men have small and well-shaped feet and hands. 
The women’s hands are small and delicately 
moulded, hut their feet are flat, “with thick ankles, 
due, it is said, to the 'wearing of heavy clogs and 
the habit of carrying children up to four and five 
years of age on the back. Two distinct types *of 
face exist, though some ethnologists profess to 
notice more. In one of these the shape is oval, the 
nose slightly curved, the eyes very oblique and 
half-closed, and the mouth and ears small. In the 
other the shape is sparer, the eyes are more 
prominent, the nose is flat, and the ears and mouth 
are large and unshapely. The Japanese have black 
hair, -which is coarse and does not curl. Some of 
the women are pretty, but they age quickly. The 
men are plain. Japanese are best-looking as chil- 
dren, before the features are fully formed, and -when 
the complexion is at its freshest. In disposition 
the Japanese are naturally cheerful and light- 
hearted, but they are emphatically a people of 
moods, and mernness is apt to be followed by 
depression. They have been called the French and 
also the Spaniards of the East, and they answer to 
each description. They are sensitive and passionate, 
jealous, domineering, and fond of pleasure ; want- 
ing, perhaps, in stability and perseverance; and 
callous, if not actively cruel. On the other hand, 
they have many good qualities. They are kindly, 
courteous, and brave, law-abiding, cleanly in their 
habits, frugal, and patriotic ; and the doctrines of 
self-sacrifice, and respect to parents, elders, and 
rulers in which they are brought up, have the 
effect of creating in them a strong sense of pro- 
priety and duty, and a high feeling of peraonal 
honour. Nowhere, too, are good manners and 
artistic culture so -widespread. The lack of chivalry 
towards women is an unpleasing feature of the 
national life, but the position of women is being 
improved by modern education and by the operation 
of the new codes, and change in national feeling 
in this respect may be looked for in the coui-se of 
time. 

Whether the Japanese as a race are equal to 
Europeans in energy, physique, and endurance is 
a question at present much discussed. Most persons 
who have had a long acquaintance with them in 
their own country will be inclined to give them 
credit for great energy and adaptability to new 
conditions; for a genius for co-operation, partly 
natural and partly acquired ; for singular deftness 
and a surprising activity. But Wieir physical 
strength is not remarkable ; they offer little resist- 
ance to certain diseases; nor is there reason to 
think that in constitutional vigour, the power of 
sustained effort and general endurance, they can 
be regarded a.s quite equal to European races. 

^ The native dress of both men and women consists 
in the summer of a loose, flowing robe folded from 
right to left over the breast, where it is left slightly 
open, and fastened by a girdle at the waist. In 
the winter a second robe is -worn over the first, and 


at both seasons of the year, in the case of the well- 
to-do classes, an outer loose, wide-sleeved jacket of 
thin material is added. ^ The men wear also wide 
pleated trousers, ending just below the calf of the 
leg. White or blue cotton socks, cleft at the great 
toe, and clogs complete the attire. This is the 
costume of the country. Western intercourse has 
had a great effect on the dress and habits of the 
people. Hats of foreign make, merino drawers, and 
boots are worn now by men in the towns ; the old 
coiffure for men is no longer seen ; and even the 
women have taken to dressing their hair occasion- 
ally in a different and more simple way. Most 
Japanese men now lead what may be called a 
double life. In government offices, places of busi- 
ness, foreign restaurants, and factories foreign 
dress is usually worn, and tables and chairs are 
used. With the return home after business hours 
foreign dress is exchanged for Japanese, and the 
wearer sits on the mats as before. With the women 
this is not so much the case, but at dinner-parties 
and other functions foreign dress is the rule ; shawls 
and a kind of over-all, modified to suit Japanese 
taste, are much worn; a new article of attire in 
the shai>e of a divided skirt has been adopted by 
girl students. 

Mode of Living , — There is little architectural 
variety in Japan, the houses everywhere in town 
and country being built of wood, with thatched or 
tiled roofs, and on one common plan. The imperial 
palaces, both in Tokyo and Kyoto, are built of wood. 
Of late years, however, there has been a tendency 
to construct public buildings, factories, and places 
of business either wholly or partly of brick, and 
this change has reduced the damage caused by 
conflagrations, which in the towns are of frequent 
occurrence. The usual plainness of the exterior of 
the average Japanese dwelling is counterbalanced 
to some extent, in the better class of houses, by the 
finish given to the woodwork of the interior and 
the fineness and variety of the timber employed. 
In place of doors and windows, Japanese houses 
are furnished with an inner set of doors, made of 
paper stretched on a wooden frame, and an outer 
set of wooden shutters, both sliding in grooves. 
The floors are covered with thick straw mats with 
a fine woven surface. On these the inmates sit, 
eat, and sleep, the bed-quilts being kept in cup- 
boards. Cooking is done in little open ovens, and 
the rooms are warmed by means of charcoal boxes, 
either movable or let into the floor. Rice is the 
staple food of the people, but in the poorer districts 
bailey, millet, and buckwheat take its place. Fish, 
seaweed, and bean-curd are also much eaten, and 
soups of various kinds enter largely into the diet 
of the people. Soy, the chief ingredient used in 
the manufacture of several European sauces, is the 
universal concRment, The consumption of milk 
and meat has increased very much of recent years. 
The chief beverage is tea, which is drunk at all 
times, without sugar or milk. Sake, a liquor 
brewed from rice, is the alcoholic drink of the 
country. It is usually drunk hot. A ^eat deal 
of beer of the light German kind is now brewed in 
Japan, and the consumption of this beverage is 
increasing every year. 

Health and Sanitation . — The most prevalent 
diseases in Japan are consumption, pulmonary 
complaints, dyspepsia, dysentery and a mild type 
of cholera in tne hot months, rheumatism, and 
neuralgia. There is also a good deal of leprosy. 
The }iot-springs of Kusatsu, in the province of 
Shinano, are efficacious in cases of this disease. 
The disease called Jcakhi also calls for special 
notice. It is similar to the disease known in India 
and the Malay Peninsula under the name of JBen- 
leri (q.v.), and has some of the characteristics of 
both paralysis and dropsy. Men are more liable to 
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ifc than women. The progress made in Japan of 
recent yeare in medicine and sanitation has shown 
good results in the health of the population ; and 
the establishment of waterworks in the vicinity 
of the chief towns, and the general improvement 
in the water-supply in all parts of the country, 
tend to operate in the same direction. 

Manners and C'listoms, — The influx of modem 
ideas has had a noticeable effect on the manners and 
customs of the people. The practice of Eara-ldri 
(q.v. ), the wearing of swords, tattooing, the style of 
wearing the hair (peculiar to the Japanese men of 
former days), and the blackening of women’s teeth 
have all more or less disappeared. The time- 
honoured Gha^no-yu ceremony survives, however, 
and the customs which form the special features of 
the family system, such as abdication, adoption, 
and the rules regulating the social position of 
women, remain, and have been embodied in the 
new civil code. Concubinage also is still a recog- 
nised institution, and exists in the highest circles, 
provision being made by Japanese law for the 
succession of the oiffspring of a concubine to 
the headship of a family. Public prostitution is 
licensed, the Yoshiwara, or prostitute quarter, being 
a recognised feature of all large towns. Great 
respect is paid to the dead, posthumous titles and 
other honours being conferred after death. In the 
direction of popular amusements, foreign influences 
have so far not had much effect. Music and 
dancing are confined chiefly to the professional 
class of dancing-girls {geisha) and to the inmates 
of the Yoshiwara. The principal Japanese instru- | 
ments are the kotOt a sort of horizontal harp ; the 
samisen^ a three-stringed guitar introduced from 
Manila ; the kokyUy a sort of three-stringed violin ; 
and the a four-stringed lute. The chief 

forms of evening entertainments are story-telling 
by professional story-tellers, and flower-fairs. No 
nation is fonder of flowers than the Japanese, and 
nothing is more characteristic of Japanese city life 
than the flower-fairs. Almost every night in the 
week throughout the year a flower-fair takes place 
in one quarter or another of the capital. Into 
these a religious element enters, for they are always 
connected with the festival of some temple in the 
district. Festivals of all kinds, mostly of religious 
origin, play an important part in the life of 
the people. That of the New Year is perhaps 
the most important, and is distinguished by many 
quaint customs and ceremonies. There is a special 
festival for girls, held on the 3d March, when the 
dolls of each household are displayed ; and a similar 
boys’ festival takes place on the 1 st of May, ^vhen 
paper fish, usually the gifts of friends, are flown 
on high poles to celebrate the birth of male 
children during the preceding twelve months. 
And there is Sie great Buddhist festival of the 
dead in July, when the spirits of deceased ances- 
tors are supposed to visit the family altars. The 
various Japanese festivals are so numerous as to 
make a serious call on the time and energies of 
the people. Kite-flying, juggling, and archery are 
favourite amusements, and wresuing of two kinds 
{sumo oxiA jiu-jitsu) attracts large and enthusiastic, 
crowds. The theatre in Japan occupies a peculiar 
position. Acting (in city theatres) is a profession 
limited to men, though troupes of strolling actresses 
are to he seen in some of the provinces. The upper 
classes go Uttle to the theatre, and men form only a 
small portion of the audience, which consists almost 
entirely of women. Japanese theatres are day- 
theatres. The performances begin in the morning, 
and go on all day, lasting sometimes until late in 
the evening. The plays given in these theatres 
are of three kinds — ^tragedies and historical dramas 
varied by dancing, melodrama, and comedies. The 
dances in the first-named class of plays were origi- 


nally marionette dances, accompanied by explana- 
tory songs. This, as we are told in Things Japanese^ 
explains the retention of the chorus and the peeulia- 
poses of the actors, borrowed from the stiff move • 
ments of their prototypes, the marionettes. The 
or classical dramas and comedies of Shinto 
origin, stand on a different footing. They are not 
performed in theatres, but on platforms made for 
the purpose, and frequently in the open air. They 
are popular with all classes of the people, and 
though most fashionable in the higher circles of 
society, they may he often seen during religious 
festivals in the street of a country village. With 
the improvement of the roads, the jinrihisha, 

invented in 1872, has superseded the palanquin, 
and wheeled traffic is everywhere on the increase. 
In hilly districts, however, the palanquin and pack- 
horse are still used. 

Language and Literahire, — The Japanese lan- 
guage is generally recognised as belonging, like 
Korean, Mongol, and Manchu, to the so-called 
Altaic group of languages. It is what philologists 
term an agglutinative language, building up its 
words and grammatical forms by means of suffixes 
added to the root, which does not change. The 
verbs, which have frequently honorific endings, 
come, as in German, at the end of a sentence. 
There are no definite and indefinite articles, nor is 
there any gender 5 prepositions follow the words 
they govern, and cases are indicated by the adjunct 
of particles to the noun. These, stated shortly, are 
the leading features of the Japanese language, or 
rather of ‘ pure Japanese,’ for there are two sides 
to the Japanese language — ‘pure Japanese’ and 
‘Chinese- Japanese.’ Until the 7th century of our 
era Japan had her own language. This was spoken, 
not written j there was at that time no written 
language. Then she followed the example of 
Korea, which had also spoken dialects of her own, 
but no native script, and adopted the written 
language of China. Later on, from the Chinese 
characters thus borrowed, she evolved syllabaries, 
filling the place for her of our alphabet for us, and 
in this way was developed a script of her own. 
This native written language never triumphed 
completely in its competition with the Chinese 
characters from which it was derived. Though it 
is the language of native classical literature and of 
native poetry, both ancient and modem, and of 
women’s letters and of telegraphic correspondence, 
in other directions it has not succeeded in holding 
its own with the mixed Chinese and Japanese 
language. It is this latter, a combination of the 
native script with Chinese characters, which is for 
most purposes the chief written language of Japan 
to-day. The Chinese side of the language nas 
developed since the Kestoration out of all pro- 
portion to pure Japanese. It lends itself with 
peculiar facility to the formation of new words to 
express the new ideas which have come with foreign 
intercourse. Thus we find in Japan to-day a 
colloquial language, which is a mixture of pure 
Japanese and Chinese- Japanese words, and two 
written languages, the native script and the mixed 
Chinese-Japanese language. And the literature of 
the country is complicated by the addition^ of two 
more — the classical language of Japan, written in 
the native script, and classical Chinese. ^ Full 
information on the literature of Japan will be 
found in the books on this subject by Aston 
and Florenz. The oldest Japanese literature is re- 
presented by the Kojikiy Or ‘Record of Ancient 
Matters,’ translated by Chamberlain ; the Nihongif 
or ‘ Chronicles of Japan,’ translated by Aston ; the 
Kiujihiy or ‘ Ancient Records,* a contemporaneous 
record of doubtful authenticity, which has not been 
translated; the Manyoshiuy or ‘Collection of a 
Myriad Leaves,’ an anthology of ancient poems* 
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The date of all four is the 8th century. The most 
inipoitant standard history, apart from the three 
already named, is the Dai-Nihon-Shi, or ‘ History 
of Great Japan,’ compiled at the end of the 17tn 
century. Other so-called histoiies, or historical 
romances, are the Mitsu Kagam% or ‘ Three Mirrors ; ’ 
the Gempei Seisuiki, or * Rise and Fall of the Taira 
and Minamoto Families ; ’ and the Jffeilci Monogatarit 
or ‘ Stories of the Taira Family,’ all written in the 
12th century ; the Tcbiheikiy or ‘ Chronicles of the 
Great Peace ; * and the NikoTi Gtvaishi^ or ‘ History 
of Japan,’ published in 1827. Mention should also 
be made of the classical romances, the most noted 
.of which are the Gmji MonogataHy the Utsuho 
MonogataH, and the Is4 MonogataHy all written in 
the 10th century. To this list may he added the 
Tsu-zure-gusay a miscellany written in the 14th 
century. 

Religion of J’apaji.— When Biiddliisui was intro- 
duced into Japan through Korea in the 6th centuiy, 
it found a native religion, Shinto, already in pos- 
session of the field. Increasing intercourse with 
China in the 7th century led to the introduction of 
Confucianism and Geomancy ; and later on, in the 
16th century, Christianity was introduced by Roman 
Catholic missionaries, and flourished for the best 
part of a century. Since the reopening of Japan to 
foreign intercourse, Christianity has spread again. 
The Japan of to-day has therefore many religious. 
Of Japan’s earliest religion, Shinto, no very exact 
definition has ever been given. It may be described 
as a primitive cult, having its origin in mythology, 
and vague ancestor and nature worship, associated 
with the deification of emperors, and characterised 
on the one hand by the absence of any ethical or 
doctrinal code, and of any ideas of a future state, 
and on the other hand by the existence of a priest- 
hood, and hy the use of formulas of prayer and 
purification. 

Japanese Buddhism follows in the main ^ the 
teaching of what is known as the ‘Great Vehicle,’ 
and differs therefore in some essentials from the 
Buddhism of southern Asia. The chief sects now 
existing in Japan are the Tendai, Shingon, J5do, 
and Zen, which are of Chinese origin ; and the Shin 
(or Monto) and Nichiren (or Hokk6), both of which 
originated in Japan, and date from the 13th cen- 
tury. For some time after the advent of Buddhism 
the two religions kept aloof from each other, and 
it was not tm the end of the 8th century that the 
fusion of the two took place. Then, according to 
Aston, began a process of peaceful penetration of 
the weaker by the stronger cult, the Buddhist 
church having recourse to the pious device of repre- 
senting Shinto gods as being temporary manifesta- 
tions of Buddhist deities. Most of the Shintfi 
temples throughout the country fell into the hands 
of the Buddhist piiestliood, which introduced the 
architecture and ceremonial of their own relimon. 
In some cases a temple came to belong to both 
religions, the services of eacli of the two faiths 
being conducted by its own priests. The national 
shrines of IsS and Idzumo were an exception to the 
general rule, and remained purely Shinto. The 
close of the 17tli century saw tne beginning of the 
movement known as the ‘ Revival of Pure Shinto. 
It was carried on by the famous scholars Mabuchi, 
Motoori, and Hirata It was both political and 
religious in its character, and the triumph of the 
imperial cause in 1868 resulted in the establishment 
of Shintfi as the state religion, and the disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of Buddhism. Since 
then a reaction has taken place, and no one re- 
ligion, to the exelusion of others, has the position of 
the state religion. But the principle of state policy 
which favours SMntS survives. In the department 
jof the imperial household there is a special Shinto 
bureau. The services in the palace, at which the 


emperor personally officiates, and the worship per- 
formed by imperial proxies on fixed occasions at 
the chief shrines in different parts of the country, 
secure for the Shinto faith the first place in public 
importance. The curious joint hold on the popular 
mind which the two religions possess is noticeable 
in the family rites of the people. Each household 
has its Shinto and Buddhist altars. To the latter 
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the cenotaphs of deceased members of the family, 
originally attached to the former, have been trans- 
ferred, the Shinto altar serving as the depository of 
charms from the great shrine at Is6, and the various 
tutelary family temples. 

Christia7i 3lissions . — The first Christian mission- 
aries who visited J apan were Francisco Xavier ( m v.) 
and his two companions, Torres andFeruandez. The 
Christianity introduced by them in 1549 spread 
rapidly for many years. In 1614, how'ever, a fierce 
persecution broke out. Twenty -four years later all 
missionaries had been expelled, and the Christian 
religion had ceased to exist. The first missionaries 
to reappear on the scene after the revival of foreign 
intercourse in 1854 were two agents of the Ameiican 
j. Protestant Episcopal Church, who settled in Naga- 
saki in 1859. Tliey were followed by others from 
the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches of the 
United States. The abolition of the Shogunate in 
1868, and the substitution in its place of a progres- 
sive government, led to increased activity in the 
Christian field. In 1869 the American Congrega- 
tional Church sent representatives to Japan, and 
in 1872 the first Japanese church was founded in 
Yokohama. In 1875 Joseph Neesima founded a 
Japanese Christian college, the Doshisha, in Kyoto. 
By the year 1889 there were 30,000 Protestant com- 
municants. It was at this time that the work- 
ing of a new movement became visible amongst 
many of the Christian communities. Hitherto me 
Japanese olei-gy had been content to play a sub- 
ordinate part in administration, and to look for 
dh*ection and guidance to the foreign pastors. A 
new spirit now arose. Th^ aspired to lead where 
before they had followed. Tlie movement seems to 
have been met in a wise spirit by the foreign mis- 
sionaries of all denominations, who recognised that 
it was only part of a wider national movement, and 
that guidance, rather than too rigid control, was 
the direction in which missionary energies might 
best be utilised. The total number of Japanese 
Christians in 1910 was about 210,000, divided as 
follows : Protestants, 100,000 ; Roman Catholics, 
80,000 ; Greek Church, 30,000, 
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Education,^\jn^eii' the Tokugawa administia- 
tion, education for all classes was obtained chiefly 
in private schools. But for the special benefit of 
the militaiy class there existed also in Yedo an 
academy, dating from the end of the 18th century, 
and other schools maintained by the Shogunate, 
and in the provinces there were colleges supported 
by the feudal nobility- The education given in 
these vaiious establishments was mainly confined 
to the Chinese classics. With the revival of foreign 
intercourse, the old system of education crumbled 
awav, its place being taken by a system based on 
Western models. .Mter the Restoiation of 1868 the 
work of educational reform Avas taken up with 
fresh energy. In 1871 the Department of Educa- 
tion was established, and in the following year the 
first educational code, since frequently amended, 
was promulgated. By this education was made 
universal and compulsory. The present educa- 
tional system for boys begins -with kindergarten, 
after Avhich come primary schools (ordinary and 
higher). After six years in the ordinary and two 
years in the higher primary schools, a boy passes 
on to the middle school, where the course is usually 
five years. He next enters the higher school, the 
course for which is three years, and may then ]jass 
on to the university ; or he may enter a technical 
college or the higher normal school. There are 
also in Tokyo military and naval academies, a 
nautical school, an agricultural school, a fine arts 
school, a higher commercial school, the nobles’ 
college, and a musical academy. There are univer- 
sities at Tokyo and Kyoto, and less complete 
universities at Sendai (university of Tohoku), 
Fukuoka (university of Kiushin), and Sapporo 
(university of Hokkaido). Besides these govern- 
ment establishments there are in Tokyo the Wasdda 
University, the Keio Gijiku, and many private 
schools. The education or girls runs on somewhat 
parallel lines. In the ^rls’ high school the course 
is usually four years, with a supplementary course 
of two. The Tokyo University includes the facul- 
ties of law, medicine, engineering, litei-ature, 
science, and agriculture. 

Amiy and Navy . — ^The organisation of the 
Japanese army on a modern basis began befoi*e 
the Restoration, when a few French officers were 
employed as instructors. Later on much assistance 
w^ rendered for many years by French and German 
officers. In 1872 conscription w^as introduced, and 
the army and navy were placed under different 
departments. Military service commences with the 
attainment of twenty years of age. Service in the 
Active Army ( J obigun ) lasts for two or three years ; 
in the Army Reserve (Yohigun) for five (or four) 
years and four months, according to length of 
service in the Active Army ; and in the Landwehr 
[KbUgun) for another term of ten years. There 
is also a Conscript Reserve (Hq/i%M«), and there 
is the Landsturm, or Territorial Army (Kohumin- 
gun). Provision is made for one-year volunteers, 
as formerly in Germany, and there is a 
special period of service for primary school 
teachers. The Japanese army numbers on a peace 
footing perhaps 283,000, and on a war footing 
1,250,000 men. In the early organisation and 
training of the Japanese navy British naval officers 
rendered great service. The Japanese Admiralty 
Jates from 1872. Service in the navy is partly 
volunteer service and partly conscription, the ad- 
vantage in numbers of recruits resting wdth the 
former, Tbe pf ^e Great War found the 
Japanese navy third, in the world in strength, 
and rapidly inereasi!^. Reduction followed the 
Washington treaty. There are naval arsenals and 
docks at Yokosuka (wrecked by tlie great earth- 
quake of 1923), Kurd, Sasebo, Maidzuru, and 
Muroran, 


Raihvays . — The first railway in Japan was built 
in 1872. It connected the capital wdtb the port 
of Yokohama, and was 18 miles in length. In 1883 
the first private railway company was established. 
In 1920 the railway mileage amounted to 9500 
miles, mostly state railways. The regulation 
gauge of the government railways -svas 3 feet 6 
inches ; but a change to 4*85 feet is expected to 
be completed in 1943. Early in 1906 a bill for the 
nationalisation of railways w’as passed by the Diet. 
It provided for the purchase of the seventeen chief 
private railways, and the measure w^as carried out 
within one year. Considerable progress has been 
made in the construction of electric tramways. 
There were in operation in 1924 about 30,000 miles 
of telegraph line, and 13,000 miles of telephone 
line. 

Mechanical Arts. —Her art industries Japan has 
borrowed from China, but she has shown herself 
an apt pupil. In one or two special branches, such 
as lacquer- ware, enamel, ivory-carving, and paper 
manufacture, she has developed a higher degree of 
skill than that attained by the Chinese; she has 
improved on the processes she has borro’wed, and 
added something original in the direction of design. 
What is perhaps most striking and typical in 
Japanese art industry is the amount of artistic 
care bestowed on inexpensive trifles. Cups and 
saucers intended for common use, wooden utensils, 
clieap fans, picture-frames, trays, boxes, and chests 
of drawers, upon all is lavished a w’ealth of artistic 
fancy, as regards shape, colour, and design, very 
nearly as great as is expended on articles of greater 
value. The explanation is that the whole people, 
from the highest to the lowest, have an artistic 
sense, which is as widely diffused as their love of 
flow'ers. T The principal art industries of Japan are 
her lacquer-work, ceramics, metal-work, enamel, 
ivory-carving, silk and cotton tissues, embroidery, 
cut-velvet ana paper manufactures. The Japanese 
ceramic industry includes porcelain {ishiyaki)^ 
earthenware (tswihiyaki), and stoneware {oanko- 
ydki). The most noted localities for the mann- 
raeture of porcelain are the provinces of Satsuma, 
Hizen, Kaga and Owari, and the neighbourhood 
of Kyoto. Earthenware is made, amongst other 
places, in the vicinity of Tokyo and Nagoya, and 
in parts of Kiushiu ; stoneware is made chiefly in 
the provinces of Is6 and Bizen. It is generally 
recognised that Japanese potters have never been 
able to vie with the Chinese in the production of 
glazes. Lacquer- work is one of the oldest of Japan’s 
art industries. The lacquer- tree, introduced origin- 
ally from China, flourishes in Japan better than 
anywhere else. In the making of lacquer-work 
there are many complicated and tedious processes. 
The number of tools required would fill a long list. 
Only the best kinds of wood are suitable for the 
purpose, and great care has to be taken in order 
to obtain the absolutely smooth surface which is 
essential for the proper application of the lacquer. 
The bronze and inlaid metal- work of Japan has a 
high reputation, and there is a constantly increasing 
demand for her brocades, embroideries, and cut- 
velvet. The Japanese excel as carpenters and 
cabinetmakers. 

FictorM Art . — The primitive school of painting 
in Japan was mouldea first of all by Chinese and 
later on by Buddhist infl.uences. The first native 
school was the Yamato Mil, which dates from the 
11th c^tury. Two centuries later its name was 
changed to the Tosa Riu. It was marked from the 
first by certain peculiarities— by its lack of perspec- 
tive, % a simpli^ty of treatment, and by a gro- 
tesque humour^ The last quality is especially 
noticeable in 'the work of one of its best-known 
representatives, the Abbot Toba. Japanese paint- 
ing is considered by native authorities to have 
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reached its high-water mark in the 15th century. 
A revival of classical tendencies then set in, and 
among a list of famous names those of Cho-Densu, 
Josetsu, Mitsunobu, Sesslii-u, Shi-ubun, and Kano 
IMesanobu are prominent. The last named founded 
a classical school of his own. The beginning of the 
movement in favour of a more natural and popular 
school of painting is discernible at the close of the 
16th century ; but it was not till a century later 
that Moronobu and Itcho came into notice by their 
coloured illustrations of books. Then in the 18th 
century came Okyo, the great painter of nature, 
especially birds, and his pupil, Sosen, the painter 
of monkeys. The genius of these two artists gave 
an immense stimulus to the popular style of paint- 
ing, and the movement, which showed itself in the 
increased production of coloured prints ( TJMoye), 
reached its full force under the influence of Hokusai 
(1760-1849), who has more foreign than Japanese 
admirers. 

Commerce and IndustHes. — In the general domain 
of commerce and industry, as in that of agriculture, 
Japan has made very striking progress. This pro- 
gress is due very largely to the unremitting efibrts 
of the government. By careful and systematic 
legislation, generous expenditure, and intelligent 
administrative action much has been done to sup- 
lement the efforts of the people. The result has 
een an extraordinary increase in the area of silk 
and tea cultivation, a great development in the 

g roduction of woven tissues, and the creation of 
ouiishing industries in the shape of cotton spiii- 
ning and weaving, match-making and straw-plait- 
ing, not to mention other branches of industrial 
activity. Japan now heads the list of silk-pro- 
ducing countries. Her chief productions, besides 
those mentioned, are rice, copper, coal, and marine 
products. The following figures speak eloquently 
for Japan’s commercial development. In 1871 the 
value of her total foreign trade, exclusive of bullion, 
was little more than £7,000,000. In 1909 it had 
reached a total of £82,413,034, imports amounting 
to £40, 239, 048, and exports to £42, 171 , 902. During 
the Great War Japan’s trade rose by leaps and 
bounds, both in relative and in absolute value, 
though not without subsequent depression. In 1919 
the imports amounted to £217,331,933, exports to 
£209,887,261 ; in 1923, £198,706,300 and £144,774,900. 
Her leading exports are : raw silk, cotton tissues 
and yam, silk manufactures, tea, coal, matches, 
earthenware, sugar, copper, and camphor. The 
chief imports are : raw cotton, rice, iron, oil-cake, 
machine^, and wool. Of the total exports, Asia 
(chiefly China) takes nearly one-half, the U.S. A. 
about a third, and Europe (chiefly Great Britain, 
France, and Italy) a sixth. As regards imports 
the distribution is roughly ; Asia (chiefly British 
India, China, the Dutch Indies, and French Indo- 
China) one -half, and the U.S. A. one -fourth. 
Japan’s imports usually greatly exceed her exports. 
Great Britain imports from Japan silk (raw and 
manufactures ), copper, straw -plaits, peas, zinc, 
camphor, and rice; and exports thither cotton 
yarn, cotton and woollen piece-goods, iron manufac- 
tures, steel, machineiy, and chemicals. The Japanese 
mercantile marine has shared in the general pros- 
perity. Since 1899 the whole country has been 
opened to foreign residence and trade. The former 
open ports have therefore lost their special char- 
acter, but they still continue to be the chief centres 
of trade. Of the fourteen places at which foreign 
trade is now conducted it is only at four that any 
considerable commerce is carried on, and two of 
these, Yokohama and Kobe, account for more than 
three times the trade of all the rest combined. 

Govprrnie/rvt a/nd Adminutration,'—^}i^ govern- 
ment is a hereditaiy monarchy, the succession being 
now exclusively in the male line. There are ten 


administrative departments — the Imperial House- 
hold, Foreign Office, and the Ministries of the 
Interior, Finance, War, Navy, Justice, Education, 
Agriculture and Commerce, and Communications! 
The ministers who hold these portfolios, with the 
exception of the minister of the Household, con- 
stitute the Cabinet, There is also a minister- 
resident, who may combine the charge of a 
epartment of state with the post of premier. The 
Cabinet is responsible only to the emperor, and is 
independent of the Diet. There is also a privy- 
council. The constitution, modelled on imperial 
German lines, came into force on the 29th November 
1890, when the first session of the Diet was opened. 
The Diet consists of two chambers— the House of 
Peers and the House of Kepresentatives. Debates 
are open to the public, but provision is made for 
secret sessions. Before a measure becomes law it 
must be passed by each chamber. The Upper House 
contains about 370 members. These are hereditary, 
elected, or appointed. Imperial princes, and nobles 
who are princes and marquises, are hereditaiy 
members ; other members of the nobility are 
elected by peers of the same rank ; there are life- 
members appointed by the emperor ; and each pre- 
fecture supplies one representative. The Lower 
House has 464 members. The property qualifica- 
tion for members which formerly existed was 
abolished in 1900. Members are chosen by the 
vote of male electors, who must he twenty-five 
years of age, and pay a direct tax amounting to 
not less than 3 yen (6s. IJd.) per annum. For ad- 
ministrative purposes Japan is for the most part 
divided into urban prefectures ( the towns of Tokyo, 
Kyoto, and Osaka) called and rural prefectuies 
called Ken, The total revenue for the financial 
year 1923-24, as estimated in the budget, was 
£137, 600, 000. The total expenditure was the same. 
The ordinary revenue was estimated at £125, 300,000, 
and the extraordinary at £12,300,000 ; the distribu- 
tion of expenditure being: oi*dinary, £99,150,000; 
and extraordinary, £38,450,000. The total out- 
standing national debt in 1924 was £389,000,000— 
namely, internal debt, £267,000,000; and toeign 
debfe, £132,000,000. The gold standard was adopted 
in 1907. The Japanese yen is normally equivalent 
to about 2s. 0|d. Codes of law drafted on Euro- 
pean lines, but modified to suit national require- 
ments, have been in force for several years, and the 
reorganisation of the law-courts has been carried 
out on a Western basis. 

Bibliography. — For information in regard to books on 
Japan, Von Wenckstern’s Bibliography should be con- 
siflted. The long list includes the works of Kaempfer, 
Siebold, and Titsingh (among the earlier writers); 
Hildreth’s Japan as It Was cmd Is (1855); Mitford’s 
(Lord Redesdale’s) Tales of Old Japan (2d ed. 1874); 
Adams’s Histoi'y of Japan (2vols. 1874); Rein’s 
(Eng, trans. 1889) and Ind/astries of Japan (1889); 
Griffis’s The Mikadds Mmpire (new ed. 1912) ; Brinkley’s 
Japan (8 vols. 1901^) and History of the Japanese 
People (new. ed. 1921); Satow’s Voyage of John Saris 
(1900); the same author’s Japan, 1853-6j^ {M ed. 1905; 
trans.); and Kinsi Shirmku (2d ed. 1906; trans.); the 
works of Lafeadio Hearn (1894-1904); Chamberlain’s 
Things Japanese (3d ed. 1898). Other well-known 
writers on Japan are Bishop^ Bacon, Dixon, Lowell, 
Lloyd, Appert, Clement, Ransome, Dyer, Okakura, Long^ 
ford, lydnaga, Murray, Sladen, and Norman. Writers 
on art and industries, besides those already named, are 
Anderson, Dresser, Fenellosa, Morse, and Morison ( 1911 ) ; 
on language and literature, Satow, Aston, Chamberlain, 
Gubbms, Imbrie, and Lange ; and on law, currency, and 
taxation, Lonholm and Gubbins. Amongst more recent 
books may be noted Count Okuma’s Fifty Years of Japan 
(2 vols. 1909) ; Murdoch’s History of Japan (1903-11) ; 
tJydhara’s PoUti^l Development of Japan (1910); 
Inouy^’s Home in Tdhyo (1910); Papinot’s History 
and Geography of Japan (1910) ; Longford’s Story of Old 
Japan (1910), &c, ; Gubbins’s Progress of Japm, 1868-7 t 
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(1911); Lawton’s Empires of the Far East (1912); 
D’Autremer’s Japanese Empire and its Economic Con- 
ditions (1915) ; Porter’s Bise of a Modern Powe'i* (1917) ; 
Poole/s Jaijan at the Cross Roads (1917) B.ndi Japanese 
Foreign Policies (1920) ; Latonrette’s Development of 
Japan (1919 ) ; Brown’s Mastery of the Far East (1919) ; 
HcGovem’s Modern Japan (1920) ; J. H. Gubbins’s 
Making of Modern Japan (1922). 

Japanese Cedar* See Ceyptomeria. 

Japanese Medlar. See Loquat. 

Japan laCQuer is furnished by Bhus 
nidfera. See Lacquer, Sumach. 

Japan Laurel. SeeAucuBA. 

Japanning is the art of producing, by the aid 
of heat, a hard coating of coloured varnish upon 
metal, wood, or papier-m^che. Articles so coated 
resemble the lacquer wares of Japan and China 
(see Lacquer). A japanned surface differs from 
an ordinary painted surface in being harder and 
more durable, and also in not being easily in- 
jured by hot water or by being placed near a 
fire. A'good brown ‘ japan ’ is prepared by separ- 
ately heating equal quantities of amber and aspnal- 
tum, and adding to each one-half the quantity by 
weight of boiled linseed-oil. Both compounds are 
then mixed together. Copal resin may be substi- 
tuted for the amber, but it is not so durable. Tinned 
iron goods are most largely japanned, and for them 
brown and black colours are chiefly used. Both 
are obtained by the use of brown japan, the metal 
getting a preliminary coating of black paint when 
black is required. Only one coating of brown 
japan is given to cheap goods, but for better wares 
twn or more coatings are applied. After each 
coating the articles are heated for ten or twelve 
hours in an oven at from 135® to 165° F.j or even 
up to a much higher temperature. The japanned 
surface is then nibbed with fine ground pumice, 
next with rottenstone, and the final polish given 
to it by the palm of the hand. Gold or bronze 
bands or floral decoration, or both, are generally 
added. These are fimt painted on in japanner’s 

f old size, and then the gold leaf is appli^ or the 
ronzed powder dusted on, after which the objects 
are again placed in the oven. After they are 
removed the gilt or bronzed portions get a pro- 
tecting coat of white spirit varnish. 'Wben white 
or other light colours are used for j panning they 
are mixed with jajanner’s varnish. These require 
more careful heating in the oven than dark brown 
or black. Such articles as tea-trays, coal-boxes, 
cash-boxes, tin canisters, and the like are japanned 
in great numbers in Birmingham. Portable baths 
are usually finished internally in white japan ; and 
it may be remarked that this would last much 
longer than it often does if care were taken not to 
leave soapy water in the baths after being used. 
The varnishing or japanning of the surface of papier- 
mach6 wares is a similar process to the above, but 
in the case of these shell or metal inlaying is 
often worked into the japan. 

JaBltetf according to the Hebrew record, the 
second son of Noah, whose descendants peopled 
first the north and west of Asia, after which they 
proceeded to occupy the ‘isles of the Gentiles.’ 
The term Japhetic or Japetie was at one time used 
loosely for peoples of the European stock as opposed 
to Semitic and Hamitic. 

Ja^oniea* See Quince. 

Japmrd {Yapurd), or CaquetA, an important 
tributary of the Amazon, rises in southern Colombia, 
on the east side of the Andes, flows ESE., and 
enters the Amazon opposite Teffe by several arms. 
Its upper course is broken by many falls, but in 
the lower part it is navigable for river-steamers to 
nearly 70® W. long., »or almost 500 miles. 
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Jarabub (better Jaghabub). See Senussi. 

Jargons. See China (for Pidgin English), 
Chinooks, Esperanto, Ido, Lingoa Geral, 
Lingua- Franca, Sheet a, Slang, Universal 
Language, VolapUk. — For Beach -la- Mar ^ the 
trade speech of the AVestem Pacific (cf. Biche-de- 
Mer) see a book by Churchill (Wash. 1911). 
Jargoon. See Jacinth, 

Jarl. See Earl. 

JarnaCf a village in the French department of 
Charente, 23 miles by rail W. of Angoul^me, \vhere, 
on 13th March 1569, the Duke of Anjou, afterwards 
Heiii-y III., and 26,000 Catholics defeated 15,000 
Huguenots under Louis L, Prince of Conde (q.v.). 

Jaroslav (pronounced Yaroslaf), capital of the 
Russian government of that name, stands at the 
junction of the Vol^ with its affluent the Kotovost, 
173 miles by rail NE. of Moscow. The town has 
broad streets, a fine quay, 2 miles long, beside the 
Volga, churches, monasteries, and a university 
{ 1919) ; it is the seat of an archbishop. The staple 
industry of the place is the manufacture of cotton 
stuffs ; next comes the weaving of linen, wool, and 
silk. Jaroslav is an important river-port. Pop. 
90,0(X). The town was founded in 1026, and was 
the capital of an independent principality until 
1471, when it fell to Moscow.—- Another Jaroslav 
( Jaroslau), in Galicia, was taken by the Russians 
in September 1914, and is now Polish ; pop. 20,000. 

Jarrab. See Eucalyptus, Timber. 

Jarrow, a municipal borough and seaport of 
Durham, situated on the Tyne, 3 miles by rail 
SW. of South Shields, and 7 miles E. of Newcastle. 
Its growth from a small colliery village to a 
thriving town has been due to the consti action of 
its docks (since 1859), and to the establishment 
of iron-shipbuilding and marine engine works, 
blast -fnniaces, iron-foundries, gun-factoiy, &c. 
Chemicals are also manufactured, and coal is 
shipped in large quantities. At Jan*ow in 682 
Benedict Biscop founded the Benedictine monasteiy 
with which the name of Bede (q.v.) is inseparably 
assodiated. The chancel of the parish church, 
reconstructed in the 11th century, retains porfions 
of Benedict’s work ; the nave was rebuilt in 1783, 
and again in 1866. Bede's chair is still preserved 
in the church. JaiTOw was made a municipality 
in 1875. It has had a suffragan bishop since 1906. 
Pop. (1871) 18,115; (1921) 35,590. See Jewitt’s 
J arrow Church (1864). 

Jasber^ Book of {Jashar in Revised Version; 
Heb. Sepher ha-yashary * the Book of the Upright ; ’ 
translated by the LXX. Bihlion t<m Buthous, and 
by the Vulgate Liber Justorum ; but the Peshito 
has Sepher Hashir, ‘Book of Praises or Hymns ’), is 
one of the lost books of the ancient Hebrews, which 
is quoted twice (Joshua, x. 13; 2 Samuel, i. 18). 
Regarding its character and contents there has 
been much speculation. Talmudic and later Jew- 
ish authorities identified it variously with Genesis 
(sometimes called ‘the -Book of the Upri^t’), 
Deuteronomy, Judges, ?6c., to all which notions 
there is the obvious and fatal objection that the 
two quotations from it which survive are not to 
be found in any of these books, and could not 
possibly be found in the first two, as they refer to 
incidents which occurred at a subsequent period 
in the national histoiy. The conjecture of the 
Syriac and Arabic translators has been adopted 
by Dr Lowth, Herder, and other scholars— viz. that 
the Book of Jasher was a collection of national 
ballads, recording the warlike deeds of the national 
heroes or singing the praises of otherwise celebrated 
men. Gesenius is inclined to adopt the same view* 
and sug^ts that it may have aeiyxired its name,. 

‘ the Bo<% of the Upright,’ from having been written 
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chieliy in j^raise of upright men. Donaldson, in an 
over-ingenious work^ Jashar (1854), contended for 
its being a composition of the ^e of Solomon, and 
a wrk of Nathan and Gad. He conceived that it 
originated in the desire of the more religious of the 
community to possess a record of the national 
history which should chiefly set forth the righteous- 
ness of the true Hebrews, and he attempted to 
extract from the so-called canonical books of the 
Old Testament such passages as he believed to 
have originally formed part of it. The actual 
book could not have been earlier than the age 
of Solomon, especially if a fragment relating to 
the buildinff of the temple in the Septuagint of 
1 Kin^s, vih. be from that work. In the l2-i4th 
centuries no less than three different works pro- 
fessing to be the lost Book of Jasher were pro- 
duced ; and in 1751 a preposterous forgery under 
this name (and xdtimately traced to one Hive, a 
London printer ) created some excitement. It 
claimed to have been translated from Hebrew by 
‘ Alcuin of Britain,’ and was reprinted in 1829. 

Jashpur^ an Indian state of the Central Prov- 
inces; area, 1963 sq, m. ; pop. (1921) 154,156. 
The countrj^ is a tableland, ranmng from 2200 to 
3500 feet in height, and has excellent soil. 

Jasmint Jacques, a modem Gascon poet, was 
born at Agen, 6th March 1798. He has given in his 
Southerns (1830) a humorous account of the poverty 
and privations of his early life. He earned his living 
as a barber; but wrote poetry in his native Langue- 
doc dialect. His first volume, entitled Papillotos 
(*Curl Papers’), appeared in 1835. He greatly 
enhanced his reputation by reciting his own poems 
in public. His poetry is full of beauty and power ; 
the pathos of his serious and the wit of his comic 
pieces are of a high order. His poems were 
received with enthusiasm in France and even other 
parts of Europe. He was made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour in 1846, and in 1852 his works 
were crowned by the French Academy and a prize 
awarded to him. He published four volumes of 
poems in all ; the best pieces are The Charivari 
(1825), a mock-heroic poem; The Blind Girl of 
Cobstel-CuilU (1835), trans. by Longfellow; Fran- 
gonetto (1840) ; The Twin Brothers (1841) ; Martha 
the Simple (1845); apd The Son's Week (1849). 
These poems raised Jasmin’s native tongue to the 
dignity of a literary language, “and initiated a 
literai-y and linguistic movement in the south of 
Fi-ance which has gone on spreading and thriving 
since his death (at Agen, on 4th October 1864). 
Bee French Lives by BS)aire ( 1867 ) and J. Andrieu 
(1882), vol. iii. of Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits Contem- 
porainSf and* the Life by Samuel Smiles (1892). 

Jasmine# or Jessamiite a genus 

of plants of the natural order Oleaceae. The 
genus Jasmine has its calyx and corolla each 5 or 
8 cleft, two stamens attached to and included 
within the tube of the corolla, and a two-lobed 
berry, one of the lobes generally abortive. The 
name Jasmine is from Arabic and Persian ydsmin. 
The date of introduction of the Common Jasmine 
</, officinale) from Persia and Afghanistan is un- 
known, but according to Gerard it was in common 
use as a wall-shrub and for covering arbours as far 
back as 1597, and it is naturalised in many parts 
of Europe, Asia, and South America. The per- 
fume is obtained from the flowers by means of 
absorption in a fatty substance. An essential oil 
is also distilled from jasmine. The commercial oil 
of jasmine, however, is merely oil of ben or the like 
flavoured mth jasmine. — J*. grandiforum, a native 
of the East Indies, has flowers still more fragrant. 
JT. Samhae is used in China for flavouring tea. 
—-Several other species, some with erect ana some j 
with twining stems, are not uncommon in gardens 


ana* greenhouses. Some have white, and some 
have yellow flowers. — Cape Jasmine is a name 



Jasminum nudifloium. 


for Gardenia (q.v.), and the Carolina Jasmine is 
Gelsemium (q.v.). 

Jason. See Argonauts. 

Jasper (Gr. iaspis), a mineral generally re- 
arded as one of the varieties of Quartz (q.v.), and 
istinguished by its opacity, owing to a mixture of 
clay or other substances with the silica of which it 
is chiefly composed. There are many kinds of 
jasper, some of them of one colour, as brown, red, 
yellow, green, white, blue, or black, and some 
variously striped, spotted, or clouded with different 
colours. Jasper is a very abundant mineral ; it is 
found in veins and embedded masses in many rocks, 
sometimes appears as a rock of which whole hills 
are formed, and is very common in the shape of 
pebbles. It has been prized from the most ancient 
times for ornamental purposes, as it takes a high 
polish. The kind called Porcelain jasper is rather 
rare. It is often full of minute holes, or is cracked 
in all directions. It is i*egarded as a kind of 
natural porcelain, and is found^ in places where 
coal-seams have taken fire : it is thus siniply a 
baked clay. Similar baked clays are not infre- 
quently met with in the vicinity of intrusive igneous 
rocks. 

Jassy (Rnm. I(^i\ capital of Moldavia, the 
north central division of Kumania, stands 5 miles 
W. of the Pruth, 205 miles by rail NW. of Odessa, 
and 289 NNE. of Bucharest. The town was almost 
.destroyed by fire in 1827, after which it was rebuilt. 
The streets are broad, and are paved with asphalt, 
and the houses mostly one -storied and built of 
wood. There are more than forty Greek churches 
and close upon sixty Jewish synagogues. The 
most noticeable secular buildings are the palaces 
of the boyars or Rumanian n^les, both in the 
city and in its environs. The town has a small 
university. The industry is unimportant; but 
there are textile manufactures, and an active trade 
in corn, spirits, and wine, mostly with Galatz on 
the Danube. Pop. 76,000, of whom three-fourths 
are Jews, besides Armenians, Russians, Gypsies, &c. 
Jassy was the residence of the Moldavian princes 
from 1565, and was the seat of the Rumanian govern- 
ment during the German invasion of 1916-17. Here 
peace was concluded between Russia and Turkey in 
1792. During Ypsilanti’s insurrection the town was 
almost destroyed by the Turkish Janizaries (1822). 
On a height close to the town is the residence of 
the former woiwodes or governors of Moldavia. 

JdSElier^liy» a town of Hungary, 39 miles E. 
of Budapest ; pop. 33,000, employed in agriculture, 
cloth manufacture, and wine-making. 

Jd.taka (literally, ‘relating to birth*), the 
name of a collection of legends, containing an 
account of the 550 previous births of Sfikya Muni# 
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or the Buddha. It forms a part of the SuttapitaJca, 
or ^ baskets of discourses,’ of Pali literature, and 
an edition of the text, with commentary, was issued 
by Fansboll in 7 vols. { Lond. 1877-96 ). These are 
of great importance as the earliest collection of 
popular stories, many of which at an early date 
found their way by one channel or other to the 
West, and are still current as fables of uiEsop or as 
traditional and apparently indigenous folk-tales. 
The best English translation is by various scholars, 
edited by Professor Cowell (6 vols. 1895-1907). 

Jdtiva, or Xativa, San Felipe de, a town of 
Spain, 35 miles by rail SSW. of Valencia. As the 
Setabis of the Eomans it was famous for its linen 
manufactures. It was Moorish until taken by 
Jayme I. in 1224. Here was born the painter Eibera 
{Lo Spagnoletto) in 1588. It was also the home of 
the notorious Borgia (Borja) family. Pop. 14,000. 

Jatropha* See Physio Nut. 

JatSs the most numerous and valuable section 
•of the agricultural population of the Punjab, 
number about millions. They are by many 
identified with the Getce; and some accept the 
theoiy that they are descended from Scythian in- 
vaders of India in prehistoric times. Some scholam 
believe them cognate with the Gypsies (q.v.). 

Janer^ a town of Prussian Silesia, on the 
Neisse, 13 miles by rail S. of Liegnitz. It is 
famous for its sausages and its weekly corn- 
market, held regularly since 1404. Jauer was 
formerly the market for the linen -trade of Silesia 
and the capital of a principality ; but the Thirty | 
Years’ War ruined it. It now manufactures sugar, 
leather, cloth, dec. Pop. 15,000. 

Janf« See Arabia. 

Jaandiee, a yellow colour of the skin and 
•conjunctiva of the eye, arising from the presence of 
the colouring matter of the bile in the blood and 
tissues, is a symptom of various disordered condi- 
tions of the system rather than a special disease. 
With this colouring of the skin and eyes the 
following symptoms are associated : the faeces are 
of a OTayish or dirty- white tint, in consequence of 
the absence of bile, and the urine is of the colour of 
saffron, or is even as dark sis porter, in consequence 
of the presence of the colouring matter of the bile. 
There is sometimes, but not in the majority of 
cases, an extreme itching of the skin. It is a 
popular belief, as old as the time of Lucretius, that 
to a jaundiced eye everything appears yellow. 
This, however, is a very rare symptom. 

The causes of jaundice naturally fall into t'wo 
classes, those where there is mechanical obstruction 
of the bile-duct, and those w'here there is no 
obstruction. Mechanical obstruction may be pro- 
duced by gall-stones (see Calculus) or thickened 
bile within the duct ; by inflammatory swelling of 
its lining membrane or that of the duodenum, into 
which it discharges (catarrhal jaundice); by the 
■pressure upon it of tumours of neighbouring parts, 
or of accumulations of fseces in the bowels. 
Jaundice may result without obstruction of the 
ducts from congestion or cirrhosis of the liver 
( though, in such cases the small ducts within the 
liver are compressed), and especially from the action 
•of various poisons — e-g. phosphorus, arsenic, mer- 
'cury, snake-poison — and of various acute diseases 
— t^hus iever, pysemi^ and above all yellow 
fever. In cases of obstructive jaundice, all author- 
ities are agreed in referring the yellow staining of 
the skin and other tissues to absorption by the 
lymphatics and veins of the bile-pigment, which is 
secreted by the liver but not discharged into the in- 
testine. The explanation of non-obstructive jaun- 
dice fe, however, not so clear, and raises complicated 
iphysiological questions. According to one theory. 


the bile-pigments are formed in the blood and 
merely excreted by the liver; and on this view 
non-obstructive jaundice is caused by their defective 
elimination owing to diminished activity of the 
liver-cells. Others hold that the bile-pigments are 
not formed except by the action of the liver-cells ; 
that in non-obstructive jaundice also secretion and 
re-absorption always take place ; and that the bile- 

S igments continue in the circulation owing to some 
efect not fully understood in the processes occur- 
ring in the blood. The question must be regarded 
as an open one ; but the latter theory seems at 
present most in favour. 

Both prognosis and treatment of jaundice depend 
entii-ely upon the recognition of the cause to •\vhich 
it is due. In cases ot gall-stones, catarrhal jaun- 
dice clue to transitory inflammation and swelling 
of the bile-duct, and congestion of the liver, the 
case usually terminates favourably ; in cases of 
tumour and of cirrhosis of the liver the outlook 
is always grave ; in poisoning and in acute diseases 
jaundice is often a very serious symptom ; a serious 
form due to acute yellow atrophy of the liver 
sometimes occurs in pregnant women, and is of 
very grave import. See Liver (Diseases of). 

Jaiinpur^ the capital of a district in the 
United Frovinces of India, is situated on the 
Gumti, here crossed by a bridge ( 1569-73 ) 712 feet 
in length. The former capital of a Mohammedan 
kingdom, Jaunpur has several splendid architec- 
tural monuments, including Ibrahim’s baths ( 1420 ), 
mosques, and ruins of mosques and of the fort. 
Pop. (1881 ) 44,845 ? ( 1911 ) 32,880 ; ( 1921 ) 32,569 
Jaiir^S^ Jean, French Socialist leadei*, was 
born at Casti*es (Tarn) in 1859, lectured on phi- 
losophy at Toulouse, became a deputy in 1885, 
founded the Socialist paper L’HumanitS in 1904, 
and was assassinated at Paris, 31st July 1914, just 
as the Great War began. He wrote Studies in 
Socialism (Eng. trans. 1906), and was editor, and 
in part author, of Histoire Socialists (1201 et seq,). 

Java (Djawa), an island of the Dutch East 
Indies, the seat of the colonial government. It is 
situated between 5® 52' (St Nicholas Point) and « 
8® 50' (South Cape) S. Jat, and 105® 13' and 114® 39' 
E. long. The island is washed on the N. by the 
Sea of Java, on the E. by the Strait of Bali, on 



the S. by the Indian Ocean, and on the W. by 
Sunda Strait. It extends almost due west and 
east, declining about 15® to the south. The ex- 
treme length is about 600 miles, the breadth 40 to 
125 miles, the superficial area about 49,000 sq. m. 
(excluding Madura, q.v,). The coast-line is not 
much developed ; a few large bays, protected by 
islands, furnish safe anehomge for vessels. From 
end to , end of the island ( most probably corre- 
sponding to a volcanic line of fissure) there is a 
mountain-chain, named Gunung Kendang, and, 
especially in the western pai-t of the island, several 
parallel shorter chains. To the north there are a 
few isolated mountains in the alluvial plain. To- 
wards the south the island falls in general steeply 
towards the sea. There are forty-three volcanoes. 
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several of which are still active. The rivers are 
generally small, but become torrents when swollen 
by rain ; only a few of them are navigable. The 
ciimate depends on the altitude ; it is rather hot 
and unhealthy on the coast, but pleasant in the 
hills. The thermometer seldom indicates more 
than 95® F. In Batavia the average temperature 
is 78 ‘ 0 ®, the extremes being 92*7° and 66*9°. The 
mountains rise to about 12,000 feet, and are clothed 
up to 9000 or 10,000 feet with luxuriant foliage ; on 
the loftiest eminences the thermometer sometimes 
sinks to 32®. Generally, even in the hills, the days 
are hot, but moderated by land and sea breezes, 
which blow regularly across the island ; the nights 
especially in the highlands, are cool. The rainy 
season lasts from November to March. 

The population of Java has rapidly increased ; in 
1850 it was 9,570,000, and in 1894, 24,643,000. In 
1900 the total population (with Madura, 1,850,000) 
was 28,746,638 ; in 1920, 35,017,204, including about 
135,000 Europeans and 420,000 Asiatics (Chinese, 
Arabs, Hindus, &c.). The chief towns are Batavia, 
254,000; Surakarta, 134,000; Surabaja, 192,000; 
and Saniarang, 158,000. The natives belong to 
the Malay (q.v.) race. The Madurese, in the 
eastern part of the island, the Sundanese, living 
in the western part, and the Javanese proper 
differ in physique and in language. Most of them 
are Mohammedans, at least in name, for much 
of the belief of their ancestors survives in the Islam 
that is now practised. A few tribes, however, pro- 
fess the old religion ( viz. the Baduwis in Bantam 
and the ‘Heathen’ of the Tengger Mountains). 
There are many native Christians and a few hundred 
Chinese Christians. Every form of religious belief 
is free. How many half-castes are counted among 
the Europeans it is impossible to say. The in- 
habitants are more civilised than those of the other 
islands of the archipelago. One of the chief vices 
is opium-smoking. 

The chief wealth of Java consists in its luxuriant 
vegetation, though the producing power seems to 
be now a little exhausted, at least to judge from 
the many diseases by which the plantations have 
been visited of late. The character of the vegeta- 
tion varies with the soil and the elevation. The 
division (of Junghuhn) into four botanical zones, 
up to 2000, 4500, 7500, and above 7500 feet alti- 
tude, has been commonly adopted. The fauna 
diners from that of the other islands of the archi- 
pelago. The animal kingdom is not very rich : 
tigers (which are a scourge to some parts of the 
island), rhinoceros, deer, and wild swine are the 
chief representatives of the quadrupeds ; there are 
only a few birds that are conspicuous for their 
plumage, and hardly any that are distinguished 
by their song. Several species of serpents (some 
venomous) and crocodiles are found on the island. 
The geology of Java is still largely undetermined. 
For the greater part, the island belongs to the 
Tertiary formation, altered by many eruptions of 
more recent date. Some parts of Java seem to 
belong to the Pleistocene period; sedimentary 
formations of recent date are especially consider- 
able along the north-west part of the island. 
Though in old times Java was called the ‘land of 
gold,’ little of that metal has been found of late ; 
silver is scarce ; and there are no other metals at 
alL Salt, the manufacture of which is a govern* 
ynent monopoly, is prepared from sea- water; coal 
is worked in the Preanger, marble in the Madiun 
residency ; and petroleum is got. 

Fonn^ly Java" used to be considered as affording 
almost a perfect answer to the question, How can 
a colony pest be governed ? Tne material pros- 
perity which resulted to the mother-country from 
this possession was owing, for the greater part, to 
the system of General Van den Bosch (introduced 


in 1830). Under that system the natives were com- 
pelled to cultivate part of the ^ound and plant 
staple articles on it, whilst the produce was delivered 
at a fixed price to the magazines of the government, 
and from them shipped to Europe and sold by the 
Netherlands Trading Company. Although this 
system brought large sums into the treasuiy of 
the Netherlands, a vigorous opposition against 
it existed almost from the beginning, since it 
pressed very hard on the natives. As time went 
on the opposition gained ground, and in name the 
system was given up and private planters admitted. 
But in point of fact, at least so far as the coffee- 
plantations were concerned, the system was still 
continued, because the income derived from this 
item could not be dispensed with. In 1882-1914 
the enforced services were abolished, annual pay- 
ments per head being substituted. In 1890 the 
natives received fifteen fforins (£1, 5s.) for one 
picul (133J lb. avoir.), which they had to deliver 
at the magazines. Though private planters had 
been admitted before 1870, the ‘Agrarian Law,* 
which then was promulgated, greatly facilitated the 
establishment of plantations by private individuals ; 
but still the . competition of the government pre- 
vented an unrestrained development. In some 
parts of the island (especially in the western part) 
where private persons are owners of the ground, or 
hire it from the native princes, private industry 
was in better circumstances ; but of late diseases 
in the crops and a falling-off in prices have done 
much damage. Sugar, coffee, indigo, tea, and 
tobacco are planted for export. Bice is grown 
extensively for native consumption (and a little 
for export ) ; but it is not sufficient, and other food- 
crops (maize, &c.) have to be cultivated. The 
teak-forests belong exclusively to the government, 
but they are managed by private persons, working 
under contract. The live-stock includes buffaloes, 
cattle, and horses. The manufactures are insignifi- 
cant. 

Java may be considered the centre of the com- 
merce and trade of a great part of the Dutch East 
Indies. The chief articles of export are sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, rice, cinchona bark, quinine, tea, 
copra, indigo, hides, timber, india-rubber, gutta- 
percha, cocoa, tapioca, spices, and the silk-cotton 
from the tree called Kapok, which goes mostly 
to Australia. The tea goes chiefly to Holland ; 
the quinine forms the greater part of the world’s 
supply. The countries which trade most exten- 
sively with Java are Holland, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and Great Britain. The leading articles of 
import are cotton and linen goods, wine and spirits, 
revisions, machinery, railway -plant, &c. Java 
as frequent intercourse with Europe, md Singa- 
ore or directly by Dutch steamers, and is connected 
y cable with Europe and with Australia. The 
telegraph system of the island is very extensive. 
There are good roads and railways, partly belong- 
ing to the government, partly to private companies. 
There are over 3000 miles of tramways and railways 
(running both across and from end to end of the 
island). 

The island (without Madura) is divided into 
sixteen residencies: Bantam, Batavia, Preanger 
Kegencies, Cheribon, Pekalongan, Samarang, Rem- 
bang, Surabaja (or Soerabaja), Pasuruan, Besuki 
(including Banyuwangi), Banyumas, Kadu, Jok- 
jakarta (or Djokjakarta), Surakarta (or Soera- 
karta), Madiun, Kediri — two of which (Sura- 
karta and Jokjakarta) are under native princes. 
Over eaoh residency a Dutch resident exercises, 
a general control. The residencies are divided 
into afdeelingen, under assistant -residents, to 
whom are subject the controllers. Subject to the 
supervision of these European officers, the ad- 
ministration is carried on by native functionaries- 
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— regents at the head of the regencies (generally 
corresponding to the afdeelingen)^ to whom are 
subject the %cedono or demang ; the regents have 
substitutes called 

The languages are Javanese, a Malayan tongue, 
divided into an aristocratic dialect and a popular 
dialect, Sundanese, and Madurese. Besides there 
is another language used in old inscriptions 
and manuscripts, called Kami (better, Old Java- 
nese). The Javanese alphabet is derived from the 
Devanagari. Many antiquities were left by the 
early Hindu conquerors, especially in middle and 
eastern Java (Boro Bud or (q.v.), Brambanan, 
Dieng). The literature of modern Java is rather 
insignificant. Babads { ‘ chronicles ’ ) and the way- 
ang ( ‘ puppet-plays ’) stories should be mentioned. 

The history of Java can only be given in outline. 
The first important visit of Hindus seems to 
have been about A.D, 75. In 412 a.d. Fa-Hien 
visited Hindu colonies in Java, About the year 
800 the intercourse of the Hindus with the island 
appears to have become more important. Already 
by that time the Javanese had attained to a con- 
siderable degree of civilisation. To judge from the 
antiquities, there were three periods of Hindu 
ascendency — a period of Buddhism, a period of 
Sivaism, and a period of compromise. Several 
powerful Hindu states were established, among 
which Madjapahit must be mentioned. At the 
beginning of the 15th century Mohammedanism 
reached the island and quickly got a firm footing. 
At the end of the 16th century European merchant- 
adventurers established themselves in Java ; whilst 
the Dutch rule in the island began in 1610 (the 
first governor-general, Pieter Both ). Then began a 
long, tough strugrfe with the natives, but with the 
lapse of time the Dutch gained ground. The most 
important native state then was Mataram. In 1705 
the company obtained possession of the Preanger 
Regencies, and in 1745 its authority was extended 
over all the north-east coast of the island. In 1765 
the empire of Mataram was divided into two states, 
Surakarta and Jokjakarta. In 1808 the kingdom 
of Bantam was incorporated with the Dutch posses- 
sions ; but these in 1811 became part of the French 
empire. In the same year Java was occupied by 
the English, and remained in their hands up to 
1817. A short time after the Dutch had resumed 

ossession of Java an insurrection burst out in 

okjakarta in 1825 under Dip5. Negara, and the 
struggle lasted until 1830, when the chief of the 
rebels submitted to the Dutch authorities. By that 
time^ the neater pari of the states of the native 
provinces nad been incorporated in the Dutch 
possessions, ivhich then assumed the extension they 
have to-day. 

See Sir Stamford Eaffles’s History of Java ( Lond. 1817 ); 
De Jonge, Hed&i^landsch Oost-Indie (1862-88 ) ; Junghuhn. 
Java (1849-63); Worsfold, A Visit to Java (1893); P, JC 
Veth, Jam, Geograpkisck, Bthnologisoh, Historisoh (3 
vols, 1875-78 ) ; Chailley-Bert, J ava et ses Habitants ( 1900 ; 
new ed. 1914) ; A Cabaton, Java, Swmaira, and other 
Islands of the Dutch East Indies (IBng. trans. 1911); 
D. M. Campbell, Java, Past and Present (1915). See 
also R. Schuiling, Hederland in Oosi en West (a general 
description of the East Indian colonies, 1889); Clive Day, 
The Policy/ and Administration of the Dutch in Java 
(1904) ; Stoats- en AdministraMefPechtvan Hederl. Indie 
(3d ed. 1884); Worsfold’s Visit to Java (1893) ; Eliza 
Scidmore’s Jam, the Garden of the East (1898); and 
Douwes DeikkePs ron^nce, Mcmc Havelaoui' (Eng. trans. 
1868). For the architecture, sculpture, &c., see Monvr 
m^ntai Java, by J. E. Scheltema (1913), 

Jaworow, a town of Galicia, 30 miles WNW. 
of Lemberg, was the favourite residence of John 
Sobieski, king of Poland ; pop. 10,000. 

JaxarteSf now called SihO-n, or Sye-Daria 
( both syr and daria mean * river ’ ), a river of Turke- 
stan ( q.v.), which rises at an altitude of 12,000 feet, 


30 uiiTes S. of Lake Issik-kul, in the Tiaii-Shan 
Mountains. Flowing W. and SW., the Naryn 
descends, through a wild narrow gorge, to the 
level ^ of 6800^ feet at Fort Naiynsk, is joined by 
the Kax*a-Daria just below Namangan, and receives 
the name of Syr-Daria. A little west of Khojend 
it breaks through another gorge, then turns sud- 
denly to the NW. for 1200 miles, through the 
rovince of Syr-Daria (q.v.), with the Kizil Kum 
esert on the left, and, passing Perovsk and Kasa- 
linsk, enters tlie Sea of Aral by a delta. Its total 
length is 1800 miles. It is navigable from Chinaz 
(1100 m.), where the Transcaspian railway to 
Tashkand crosses; but the Orenburg -Tashkand 
line renders the river traffic comparatively unim- 
portant. The Jany-Daria, a hrancli from Perovsk, 
used to flow into the Aral Sea on the SE. , but now 
loses itself in the sand. Some former tributaries no 
longer reach the Syr-Daria — e.g. the Tchu and tlie 
3ary-Su, which end about 100 miles E. of Perovsk, 
^nd the Sokh, absorbed for irrigation puiyoses at 
Khokantl. Near the chief affluent, the Oiiirchik, 
stands Tashkand. The Kara-Daiia and upper Syr- 
Daria irrigate Ferghana ; its lower course is less 
utilised, but many schemes are projected. 

Jay (Ga^Tultes), a genus of short- winged, short- 
billed birds of the Crow family (Corvidos), repre- 
sented in the paleearctic region by about 12 species. 
The jays inhabit woodlands, and the adults are 
generally found alone or in pairs. They are almost 
omnivorons, feeding chiefly on berries, seeds, nuts, 
and fruits, but eatmg also worms, insects, larvjB, 
birds’ eggs, and even young mice and the nestlings 
of singmg-birds. The well-known blue and black 
markings on the wing-coverts are characteristic of 
the whole genus, of which the Common Jay ((?. 
glandariiis), the only British species, may be taken 



Common Jay (GarruZus glandarim). 


as a type. This bii-d is comparatively common 
throughout England and Wales, and is found in the 
south and east of Ireland, and in Scotland as far 
north as Inverness-shire. Its numbers, however, 
are everywhere gradually decreasing, owing to the 
constant war waged against it by gamekeepers on 
account of its partiality for the eggs of game-birds. 
It is also sought after tor its beauraul bme feathei-s, 
which are used in the making of artificial flies. 
The common jay builds, in ^ick trees or high 
bushes, a cup-shaped, basket-like nest of sticks 
lined with grasses. The eggs, 6 or 6 in number, 
are of a greenish-gray colour, thickly speckled with 
Hght-hrown, and sometimes marked with fine black 
lines. The adult bird measures about 14 inches. 
The prevailing colour is a light brown, but the 
tail-feathers and quills are blacK ; the wing-coverts 
are black, barred with blight blue and white ; the 
head bears an erectile crest of whitish featliers^ 
with black streaks. * Though the genus Garrulus is' 
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strictly confined to the Old World, closely allied 
genera, Cyanocitta, the Bine Jays, and Xanthnra, 
the Long-tailed J^^s, are found in North and South 
America. The Cominon Blue Jay {G. cristata) 
measures 11^ inches, and is of a grayish-purple 
colour. It is common throughout Canada and the 
southern and eastern States, and sometimes does 
valuable service in ridding a district of caterpillars. 
When taken young jays are easily tamed, and are 
very popular as pets ; for, though their natural note 
is liarsh and unpleasant, they possess considerable 
powers of imitation. 

John, an American statesman and jurist, 
and first chief- justice of the supreme court of the 
United States, was bom in New York city, 
December 12, 1745. He graduated at King’s (now 
Columbia) College in 1764, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1768. Elected to the first Continental 
congress in 1774, and re-elected in 1775, he prepared 
addresses to the people of Great Britain and Canada, 
and to his own countiymen ; drafted the constitu- 
tion of New York state in 1777, and was appointed 
chief- justice of the state ; was returned to congress 
in 1778 and elected its president, and in the follow- 
ing year was sent as minister to Spain. In 1782 he 
was added by congress to the peace commissioners, 
and it was mainly by his efforts that the treaty was 
brought to a conclusion on terms so satisfactory to 
the United States. In 1784r-89 he was secretary 
for foreign affairs ; on the adoption of the national 
constitution in 1789 he wrote in its favour in the 
Federalist (see HAMILTON); and after the organ- 
isation of the Federal government, Washington 
having offered him his choice of the offices in his 
gift, he selected that of chief-justice of the supreme 
couit. In 1794 he concluded with Lord Grenville 
the convention familiarly known as ‘Jay’s treaty,’ 
which provided for the recovery by British subjects 
of pre-revolutionaiy debts and by Americans of 
losses incurred by illegal capture by British cruisers, 
and the determination of the eastern frontier of 
what is now the state of Maine ; the British were 
to surrender the western posts held by them in 
1786, and there was to be reciprocity of inland 
trade between the United States and British North 
America, The treaty, though favourable to the 
United States, was passionately denounced by the 
Democrats as a surrender of American rights and a 
'betrayal of France; but it was ratified by Wash- 
ington in August 1795. Jay was governor of New 
York from 1795 to 1801. Then, though offered 
his former post of chief-justice, he retired from 
public life, and passed the remainder of his days at 
nis estate of Bedford, in Westchester county. New 
York. There he died, May 17, 1829. There is a 
good Life (1833) by his son, William Jay (1789- 
1858), who was a notable leader in the anti-slaveiy 
movement, and whose writings in favour of arbitral 
tion in national disputes exerted a considerable in- 
flnence. See also the Lives by W. Whiteiock ( N. Y., 
1887) and Pellew (1890), and his Correspondence 
and Public Papers H. P. Johnston, 1890-3). 

Jay, William, an English Congregational 
mmister, was bom May 6, 1769, at Tisbuiy, in 
Wiltshire. He worked at his father’s trade, that 
of a stonecutter and mason, until his sixteenth 
ye^*. He was then sent to Marlborough Academy, 
a Congregational training college for the ministry. 
From 1791 he was pastor of Argyle Chapel at Bath 
till his death, 27th December 1853. Jav was an 
impressive and eloquent preacher and a popular 
writer. See his Autobiography (1854). 

jAyAd6Ta^ the nom de guerre^ meaning ‘god 
m victory,’ of a Hindu poet, wlio was born at 
Kenduli, in Birbhum district, Bengal, in the 12th 
century. His meat work is the Qtta Govinda, a 
Sanskrit lyric drama, in which is celebrated the 


love of Krishna and his wife Radha. The Hindu 
commentators give the poem a mystical interpreta- 
tion. As tiie ‘Indian Song of Songs ’ it was trans- 
lated in 1875 into English by Sir Edwin Arnold. 

Jazyges, a Sarmatian tribe, whose original 
home was to the north of the Sea of Azov. In the 
1st century of the Christian era they moved west- 
wards, finally settling in the plains between 
the Theiss and the Danube, though one band 
seems to have gone to the north side of the 
Carpathians, and to have been vanquished by Her- 
manric, the king of the Goths, in the early part 
of the 4th century. The southern division of the 
tribe maintained an almost incessant warfare against 
the Danubiaii provinces of Borne, in spite of numer- 
ous defeats, especially by Marcus Aurelius (172) and 
Cams ( 283 ). Their power was finally broken by the 
Huns and Goths. The Jazyges were bold, savage 
horsemen, who dwelt only in wagons and teriS. 
See Sarmatians.— Jazygia is a district in Hun- 
gary, ESE. of Budapest, whose inhabitants, Mag- 
yars, have no connection with the ancient Jazyges. 

JazZs dance music, generally syncopated, played 
by a band eccentrically composed. The jazz- 
drummer, a sort of one-man band, provides the 
characteristic feature of jazz, which is noise. The 
music and the dances associated therewith emerged 
from the negro shanties of New Orleans in 1915, and 
in 1916 Bert Kelly’s ‘Jazz Band,’ the first to be 
so called, was engaged by the Boosters’ Club of 
Chicago. The origin of the word is uncertain. The 
term has been applied also to noisy proceedings, to 
loud writing, to eccentric and discordant colouring. 

Jeanne d’Albret ( 1528-72 ), queen of Navarre, 
was mother of Henry IV. of France (q.v.). Cal- 
vinist and Huguenot, she was noted for her beauty 
and intellect, and wrote both prose and verse. There 
are Lives by Freer (2d ed. 1861) and Bryan (1911). 

Jeanne dArc. See Joan of Arc. 

Jebby Sir Richard Claverhouse (1841-1905), 
a great Greek scholar, born at Dundee, passed with 
marked distinction through St Coluniba’s College, 
Dublin, the Charterhouse, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, graduating as senior classic in 1862. 
Soon after he was elected Fellow of his college, 
and he took a prominent part in organising me 
system of Inter-Collegiate Classical Lectures, and 
served as secretary to the newly-founded Cambridge 
Philological Society. In 1869 he became public 
orator of the university, in 1872 classical examiner 
in the university of London, and tutor of his own 
college, in 1875 professor of Greek in the university 
of Glasgow, and in 1889 regius professor of Greek 
at Cambridge. In 1891 he was elected M.P. 
(Unionist) for Cambridge University, He had 
actively supported the teaching of modem Greek, 
and he helped to establish the British School of 
Archaeology at Athens.* Jebb’s books are The 
Characters of Theophrasttis (1870); The Attic 
Orators: Antiphon to Isceos (2 vols. 1876-80); A 
Primer of Greek Literature (1877) ; Modern Greece 
(1880); Translations into (Freeh and Latin Verse 
(1873) ; Bentley ; admirable school editions of 
the Electra and Ajax of Sophocles ; an Introduction 
to Sbmer (1887) ; Lectures on GreeJc Poetry (1893) ; 
and Humanism in Ed'ucation ( 1899). But perhaps 
his most important work is his monumental edition 
of the plays of Sophocles, with text, commentary, 
and prose translation (7 vols. 1883-96). The last 
gift to the world of his accurate and sane but 
brilliant scholarship was his Bacchylides (1905), a 
critic^ edition of the text, with elaborate notes. 
See his Life and Letters, by Lady Jebb ( 1907). 

J6b6il (anc. Gubla, Gebal, Byblos), a walled 
town on the Syrian coast, with a castle, 20 miles 
N. of Beirut, is associated with the stories of Osiris 
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(q.v.) and of Adonis (q-v.). Its temples, tombs, 
and works of art prove strong Egyptian influence 
from the Xllth dynasty or earlier. Byblos adhered 
to Egypt against the Amorites till Akhnaton’s 
time. It was taken by the Crusaders (1103) and 
by Saladin (1189). For Philo of Byblus, see 
Phcenicia. 

Jebel DrnZs a state under the French mandate 
for Syria (.q-v*); capital, Suweda. See Druses, 
Hauban. 

Jebel Shammar^an emirate of Arabia (q.v.), 
conquered in 1921 by Nejd. See Wahhabis. 

Jedburgh, the county town of Roxburghshire, 
is beautifully situated on Jed Water, 56 miles by 
rail (by road 49) SE. of Edinburgh. Of its mag- 
nificent Augustinian abbey, founded by David I. 
in 1118-47, and finally spoiled by the English in 
1544-45, the ruined church only remains. This, 
Norman to Second Pointed in style, is 236 feet 
long, and has a central tower 86 feet high. The 
royal castle, where a skeleton appeared to Alex- 
ander III. at his marriage-feast ( 1285 ), was razed 
in 1409. Other memories has Jedburgh — of Mary 
Stuart and Prince Charles Edward, of Thomson, 
Burns, Scott, and Words woith, of Mary Somer- 
ville and Sir David Brewster. A Border town, it 
nurtured a warlike race, whose slogan, ‘Jed dart’s 
here 1 ’ was seldom long silent. Their chief weapon 
was the ‘Jeddavt axe,* a stout steel-headed pole, 
4 feet long ; and ‘ Jeddart justice * is still a byword 
for hanging first and trying afterwards. Femiehirst 
Castle (rebuilt 1598; restored 1889) was the seat 
of the Kerrs. Jedburgh has been a royal burgh 
from time immemorial. Woollen goods have been 
manufactured here since 1728. Pop. (1841) 3277; 
(1921) 2426. 

Jeddab» See Jiddah. 

Jefferies, John Riohaed, generally known 
as Richard Jefferies, English writer on rural 
subjects, was born at the farmhouse of Coate, 
miles from Swindon, in Wiltshire, on 6th Novem- 
ber 1848. He start^ life €is a journalist on the 
staff of the North Wilts Herald about 1866, and 
for twelve years was busy with this kind of work 
and with writing crude novels. His name first 
became known by a long letter to the Times, 
in November 1872, on the labourers of Wiltshire. 
This procured him an opening to the magazines as 
a writer on agricultural and rural topics. In 1877 
he abandoned counti^ journalism, and moved 
nearer to London, hoping to make a living by his 
pen. In the following year he won his first real 
success with The Gamekeeper at Home; its sub- 
title, ‘Sketches of Natural Histoiy and Rural 
Life,’ indicates the kind of work by which Ms 
future fame was won. Other hooks written in 
the same vein, or on similar subjects, are Wild 
Life m a Southern County (1879), The Amateur 
Poacher (1880), Hound about a ^eat Estate (1881), 
Nature near London (1883), Life of the Fields 
(1884), Red Deer (1884), and The Open Air ( 1885). 
The book entitled The Story of My (1883) is 
a strange autobiography of inner life. Besides 
these he wrote some later novels of indifferent 
merit ; After London, or Wild England (1885) is a 
curious romance of the future. Within his own 
province, although it was not a wide one, Jefferies 
was an admirable writer. He possessed a -wonder- 
fM insight into the habits and ways of animals and 
birds and creepmg things, and a great love of them. 
No English writer has shown a more minute and 
accurate acquaintance with the life of the hedge- 
rows and woodlands and fields of southern England. 
He had also a reverent feeling for nature, not only 
of her outward phases and aspects, hut ali) of what 
may be termed/ her inner life. Nor were human 
beings excluded from the range of his observa- 


tion and sj^mpathy : he has left admirable sketches 
of country-folk— farmers, gamekeepers, labourers, 
village-loafers, &c. He died at Goring in Sussex 
on 14th August 1887,. after a painful illness of six 
years* duration. See Sir Walter Besant’s Eulogy 
(1888), and Lives by Salt ( 1893) and Thomas (1909 ). 

Jefferson^ Joseph, comedian, was bom in 
Philadelphia on 20th February 1829. He came of 
a theatrical stock, his great-grandfather having 
been a member of Garrick’s company at Dmry 
Lane, while his father and grandfather were well- 
known American actors. With such an ancestry 
it is not wonderful that young Jefferson was on the 
stage from his very infancy, appearing as Cora’s 
child in Pizarro when only three years of age, and 
dancing as a miniature ‘ Jim Crow * when only 
four. For many years he went through the hard 
training of a strolling actor, and then played in 
New York, where in 1857 he made a Mt as Doctor 
Pangloss, and in 1858 created the part of Asa 
Trenchard in Our American Cousin, Sothem play- 
ing Lord Dundreary. In 1865 he visited London, 
and at the Adelphi Theatre played for the first 
time his world-famous part of Rip Van Winkle 
(4th September 1865). With this character his 
name was identified, and, although he had shown 
himself an admirable comedian in many characters, 
to the English-speaking world he was always Rip 
Van Winlde, ana his Rip was ‘ the Arcadian vaga- 
bond of the world of dreams.’ Dr Pangloss (in 
Colman’s Heir-aULato) and Bob Acres (in The 
Rivals, revived by him at Philadelphia in 1880) 
were his other best-known characters. He attained 
distinction as a painter, and lived much on his 
Louisiana plantation, dying 23d April 1905. See 
his Autobiography (New York, 1890). 

Jefferson» Thomas, author of the Declaration 
of Independence, and third president of the United 
States, was bom at Shadwell in Virginia, on the 
13fch April 1743. His father, Peter Jefferson, who 
died in 1767, was of Welsh descent, and was a 
planter and surveyor of note in the colony, and a 
member of the House of Burgesses ; his mother was 
a granddaughter of William Randolph (1650-1711 ), 
Thomas Jefferson was the third child and eldest 
son of a family of ten children. He entered 
William and Mary College at the age of seven- 
teen, three years after the death or his father, 
and remained there two years. In 1767 he was 
admitted to the bar, and practised with success. 
In 1769 he was a delegate to the House of Bur- 
gesses, and here his first important effort was in 
support of a motion for the easier emancipation 
of slaves. The passing of the Boston Port 
Bill, to take effect on 1st June 1774, decided Vir- 
ginia to make common cause with Massachusetts, 
and Jefferson favoured the resolution passed in the 
Assembly of Virginia to set apart the first day of 
June as a day of fasting and prayer. The gover- 
nor, Lord Dunmore, offended by this action, dis- 
solved the Assembly, and the members met in the 
Raleigh Tavern, Williamsburgh, and resolved to 
advise the people of Virginia to send deputies to a 
convention to consider the affairs of the colony 
and elect delegates to a general colonial congress. 
Jefferson was chosen a member of the convention, 
and, unable to attend, he sent a communication 
which was published under the title of ‘ A Sum- 
mary View of the Ri^ts of British North America.’ 
It was not adopted as written by Jefferson, still 
he was threatened by Lord Dunmore with pro- 
secution for high-treason; and his name was in- 
cluded in a bill of attainder moved in parliament, 
but not pres^d tp a vote. Jefferson was a member 
of the second congress, which met at PMladelphia 
iu 1776, and took Ms seat on 26th June, a few 
days after the battle of Bunker Hill. Here his 
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unswerving devotion to his country’s cause, his 
close acquaintance with English law, and his 
manner, characterised by John Adams as * prompt, 
frank, explicit, and decisive,’ secured him tlie 
respect of the House. He was re-elected to the 
third congress (1776); and on 7th June Richard 
Hemy Lee, of Virginia, as instructed by his con- 
stituents, moved that independence should be de- 
clared. Congress fixed 1st July for the consideration 
of Mr Lee’s motion, and meanwhile appointed a 
committee of five to prepare a suitable declaration 
on which to act; Jefferson was chairman, and the 
others were Franklin, John Adams, Roger Sher- 
man, and Robert R. Livingston. By request of his 
colleagues, Jefferson wrote the draft of the declara- 
tion which was submitted to the House on 28th 
June. Lee’s resolution was passed July 2, and the 
formal declaration, essentially as submitted, was 
adopted July 4, 1776. 

Jefferson now resigned his seat, and, although 
appointed a commissioner to France \yith Frankfin 
and Silas Deane, he declined the oMce in order to 
serve the people of Virginia in forming a state con- 
stitution. Among the reforms largely due to him 
were law’^s converting estates tail into fee-simple, 
abolishing the princi^e of primogenitnre, and estab- 
lishing the freedom of rehgious opinion. He suc- 
ceeded Patrick Henry as governor of Virginia in 
1779-81 ; and during the invasion of the state by 
Arnold and Cornwallis he was equal to the emer- 
gency. In 1783 he was elected to congress, then 
sitting at Annapolis, Maryland, where he secured the 
adoption of the decimal system of coinage. He 
was sent in the summer of 1784 to act with Frank- 
lin and Adams as plenipotentiary in negotiating 
treaties of commerce with foreign nations ; hut in 
this mission they were not very successful, the only 
treaties effected being with Prussia and Morocco. 
The next year Jefferson succeeded Franklin as 
minister to France, just before the opening events 
of the Revolution. He remainea during the 
stormy meetings of the National Assembly and the 
destruction of the Bastille, performing with much 
tact the delicate duties of ambassador, but evi- 
dently in sympathy with the revolutionary move- 
ment. In 1789 Washington appointed him secretary 
of state, but he did not enter on the duties of the 
office till March 1790. From the origin of the two 
political parties, Federal and Republican, Jefferson 
was the recognised head of the latter, while the 
other members of the cabinet and the president 
were Federalists. On 1st January 1794 Jefferson 
withdrew from public life to his estate at Monticello 
to devote his leisure to agricultural pursuits and 
his favourite literary and scientific studies. 

From this retirement he was called to the 
vice-presidency of the United States in 1797 ; and 
in 1801 he was chosen president by the House of 
Representatives on the thirty-sixth ballot. The 
popular vote re-elected him by a large majority for 
the next presidential term. During tne eight 
years of his administration party spirit ran high. 
Among the chief events of his first term were the 
war with Tripoli, the admission of Ohio, and the 
Louisiana purchase ; of his second term, the firing 
on the CheBcupeake by the Leopard, the Embargo, 
the trial of Aaron Burr for treason, and the pro- 
hibition of the slave-trade. For these and nearly 
all other acts and events of his administrations 
JeffBT^on was as warmly praised by some as blamed 
by others. ^ In 1809, after nearly forty years of 
puffi c service^, he bade adieu to political life and 
strif^ Henceiorih his time was devoted to the 
cultivatioiL of his estate, to houndlesi^ hospitality 
to the interests of education, and especially to 
establishment and superintendence of the 
UiUTeraV of Vitginia. He died at MonticeUo, 
July 4, 1826, a few hours before the death of John 


Adams. Among hi^apers was found this inserip. 
tion for his tomb : ‘ fifere lies buried Thomas Jeffer- 
son, author of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, of the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom, and Father of the University of Virginia. ’ 
In person he was over six feet in height, with blue 
eyes, fair complexion, broad forehead, and, in early 
life, red hair. He was a good classical scholar, and 
proficient in the science of his day, a ready writer 
and fluent talker, but not an eloquent orator. 

"We have his WritiTigs, Gorrespondenoe, <&c. (9 vols. ed. 
by H. A, Washington, New York, 1863-54), his Notes on 
Virgmia (Paris, 1781 ), and his Mcmucd of PaHiamenUtry 
Pr<icUee, See Lives by Tucker (1837), Parton (1874), 
and Morse (1883) ; Whitelaw Reid, One Welshman (1912) • 
also Henry Adams, History of the United States during 
the First and Second Administration of Thomas Jefferson 
( 4 vols. Ifew Y ork, 1891 ). His authorship of the Declara- 
tion of Independence has recently been disputed. 

Jefferson City, since 1826 the capital of Mis- 
souri, is situated on the south bank of the Missouri 
River, 125 miles by rail W. of St Louis. It has a 
State-house, governor’s residence, U.S. court-house, 
state-armoury and penitentiary, state library, and 
the Lincoln Institute, a state-supported college for 
coloured students. Pop. 14,500. 

JefferSOnTille, a city of Indiana, on the Ohio 
River, opposite Louisville, Kentucky, with which 
it is connected by an iron railway bridge nearly a 
mile long. The falls of the river at this point are 
utilised in the various manufactories, which include 
railway workshops, foundries, machine-shops, flour- 
mills, &c. There are also shipyards. Pop. 10,000. 

JetfreYj Francis, Lord, a Scottish judge, 

S olitician, and literary critic, was the son of a 
e^te-clerk in the Court of Session, and was bom 
at Edinburgh, 23d October 1773. After preliminary 
education at the High School there, with Scott and 
Brougham as schoolfellows, he spent two sessions 
at the university of Glasgow, and one at Oxford. 
In 1794 he was called to the Scottish bar, but, 
having adopted Whig politics at a time when 
Whig opinions were not favourable to professional 
advancement, he made little progress for many 
years ; indeed for long his income did not exceed 
£100 per annum. He was early famed for the 
keenness and alacrity of his intellect and for his 
literary tastes. In after years, when his practice 
increased, he was, although not an orator, remark- 
ably successful in jury-trials. In the trials for 
sedition between 1817 and 1822 he acquired his. 
greatest reputation at the bar. In 1820 and again 
in 1823 he was elected Lord Rector of the university 
of Glasgow on account of the great literary dis- 
tinction he had then attained as editor of the Hdm^ 
hwrgh Beview. In 1829 he was elected Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates; in 1830 he entered parlia- 
ment as member for Perth, and on the formation of 
Earl Grey’s ministry was nominated Lord Advocate 
for Scotland. After the passing of the Reform Bill, 
with which he had much to do, especially in the 
measures relating to Scotland, he was returned for 
the city of Edinburgh, which he continued to 
represent until 1834, when, tired of politics, he 
accepted from Lord Melbourne the dignity of a lord 
of the Court of Session. As a judge ne was noted 
for his carefulness and ability. From 1815 he lived 
at Craigcrook, where he died, 26th January 1850. 

It is neither as lawyer, judge, nor politician that 
Jeffrey has secured his chief title to fame. It is as 
a literary critic and as leader in a new departure 
in literary enterprise. It was he who, along with 
Sydney Smith, Francis Homer, and a few others, 
established the Edinburgh Bemew ( q. v. ). The first 
proposer of the scheme is supposed to have been 
Sydney Smith, who was the nominal editor of the 
first three numbers, in 1802, After that, however, 
Jeffrey was appointed editor at a fixed salary of £50 
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per number, down to 1809, and then of £200 per 
number down to 1829, when he resigned. His own 
contributions were very numerous, especially at 
first, and were among the most brilliant and attrac- 
tive of the papem. He himself appi*aised as his 
most valuable work a Treatise on Beauty, which 
nobody now reads. His style was easy and fluent, 
but diffuse^ and at times careless. He was exceed- 
ingly well informed on a great variety of topics, but 
not profound. He had a fine imagination, a satirical 
turn, and a quickness of perception which instantly 
detected errors in manner or offences against taste. 
He had the' critical faculty without being a critic 
in the highest sense, for he devoted himself more 
to analysis of method than of matter and thought. 
His defect as a critic was strikingly illustrated by 
his mistaken estimate of the Lake poets. There 
was always much of the partisan about him, and 
a robustness, not to say brutality, in his treat- 
ment^ of opponents, which brought him many 
enemies. His contributions to the Review num- 
bered about 200, and a selection from them was 
published in 4 vols. in 1844. See the Life by 
his friend Lord Cockbum (1852), as also Macvey 
Napier’s Correspondence [1^11) and Carlyle’s Remt 
niscences ( 1881 ). 

Jeffrey Ss George, Baron, the infamous judge, 
was bom at Acton in Denbighshire in 1648, 
educated at Shrewsbury, St Paul’s, and West- 
minster schools, and called to the bar in 1668. He 
rose rapidly into practice at the Old Bailey bar, 
and became in 1671 common serjeant of the City of 
London. Hitherto he had affected to belong to the 
Puiitan party, but he now began to intrigue for 
court favour, was made solicitor to the Duke of 
York, was knighted in 1677, and became Recorder 
of London in the following year. He was actively 
concerned in many of the Popish Plot prosecu- 
tions, was made chief-justice of Chester and king’s 
serjeant in 1680, baronet in 1681, and chief- 
justice of the King’s Bench in 1683. His first ex- 
ploit was the judicial murder of Algernon Sidney, I 
but in every state-trial he proved himself a willing I 
tool to the crown, thus earning the special favour 
of James, who raised him to the peerage soon after 
his accession. Among his earliest trials were those 
of Titus Oates and Richard Baxter, and in both he 
showed his customary brutality and vindictiveness. 
In the summer of 1685 he was sent to the west to 
try those involved in Monmouth’s rising, and earned 
the Lord Chancellorship by a series of judicial 
murders which has left his name a byword for 
cruelty. Three hundred and twenty were hanged 
as rebels during the ‘Bloody Assize,’ as Jeffreys 
made his way through Dorset and Somerset, whfle 
eight hundred and forty-one were transported, and 
a still larger number imprisoned and whipped with 
merciless severity. A drunken and brutal biilly, 
be heaped the foulest reproaches upon his unhappy 
victims, and gloated with fiendish malignify over 
their prospective sufferings. It was his boa^ that 
he had hanged more traitors than all his predecessors 
since the Conquest. He held the Great Seal from 
September 1685 unlal the downfaU of James, and 
supported all the king’s despotic measures as pre- 
sident of the newly-revived Court of High Com- 
mission, and in the trial of the seven bishops. Yet 
he had rational views on witchcraft, and was too 
honest to turn Catholic like many better men. On 
the flight of his master he tried to follow Ms 
exa^le, but was caught disguised as a sailor 
at Wapping, and sent to the Tower to save him 
from being tom in pieces by the mob. Here he 
died four months after, his frame already worn 
out by hard drinking, 18th April 1689. 

See the Life by Woolrych (1827), and the apologetic 
or etdogistic one by H. B. Irving (1898). 

Jehan. See Aurungzebe, Agra. 


Jelilam. See Jhelum. 

JehOYa]l 9 the distinctive name for God in the 
Old Testament, in the English Version is sometimes 
merely transliterated from the Massoretic Hebrew 
text, as above, but more frequently it is translated 
as ‘Lord’ (with capital letters). The word con- 
sists of the consonants JHVH or JHWH, wdth 
the vowels of a quite separate w^ord, Ad On Ay 
(‘Lord’), an indistinct E being substituted for 
the first A What its original vowels were is only 
matter of inference, for owing to a peculiar inter- 
pretation of such texts as Ex. xx. 7, Lev. xxiv. 
11, the name came to be regarded as ineffable; 
the scribes in reading substituted ‘ Lord,’ and the 
LXX. translation has Kyrios. Tlie evidence of the 
Greek Church fathers, who give the forms Jahe 
and Jad ss traditional, as well as the shortened 
Hebrew forms of the word, Jah (Ps. Ixviii. 4, &c.) 
and Jahu (in proper names, such as Jirmejahu or 
Jeremiah), indicate that most probably it was 
oriMnally spoken Jahweh (pron. Yahweh). Ety- 
moTogicMly. it is a third person singular, imper- 
fect, probably of the verb hawah (or liayah), 
signifying ‘to be;’ but beyond this interpieters 
were not agreed, some supposing it to be causative, 
and translating ‘ he will cause to be ’ or * he will 
cause to come to pass,* while others preferred to 
view it as a simple indicative. The text usually 
relied on for the explanation of the name is Ex. iii 
14, with its kindred passages. The older inter- 
preters explain the verb (here used in the first 
person) in a higlily metaphysical and abstract 
sense; the ‘I am’ is He'wuo really is, the abso- 
lutely existent, the eternal. The tendency of 
modem exegesis is to read a more concrete and 
historical meaning into the expression, translating 
it ‘ I will be whatl will be,* and taking it as refer- 
ring to the divine sovereignty, autonomy, self- 
determination, freedom, but especially to tne free- 
dom of the divine grace. This view is confirmed 
by such a passage as Hos. i. 9 : ‘ Ye are not my 

^ 'e and I am not I will be for you.’ Je^jovah 
e who will be ’ — all in all to his people ; but 
‘ eye bath not seen,’ * ear hath not heard,* ‘ it hath 
not entered into the heart of man,’ nor can lan- 
guage express the ways in wMch his divine grace 
is to show itself to them ; it must be left to unfold . 
itself in the as yet undreamed-of actualities of their 
lives. The language of Ex. vi. 3 (which belongs to 
the priestly or latest portion of the Pentatencbj 
is taken as proving that the name Jehovah was 
of relatively late origin among the Hebrews; but, 
if this interpretation is correct, the representation 
is hardly reconcilable with what is said in Gen. iv. 26 
(an older portion of the Pentateuch), or with the 
very early existence of proper names containing 
this divine name ( Ex. vi. 20 ). The word is doubt- 
less very old, and in all probability its earliest 
connotation, if known, would be found to repre- 
sent a very primitive phase of religious thought 
(perhaps it may be ‘he who causes to fall’ [the 
rain or lightning] ; see Job, xxxvii. 6, Hebrew, 
hdwdh). At one time or another in the history of 
Israel and of the Christian church it has conveyed 
with various ^ fullness and depth all shades of 
the metaphysical^ and religious meanings hinted 
at above. Certain portions of the Pentateuch, 
especiallyof Genesis, are distinguished by the almost 
unvarying use of this name of Gk>d, as also are 
certain sections of the Psalter — peculiarity which 
has an important bearing on questions of Old 
Testament criticism (see Biblical Criticism:). 

See further the leHcon of Gesenius (1906) ; Burney’s 
Judges, pp, 243 sqq, ; and Cotmnentaries on Exodus. 

Jeisky or Eisk, a town in Kuban, on a small 
bay, at the east end of the Sea of Azov, 65 miles 
SW. of Azov. Founded in 1848, it has grown 
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rapidly, exports corn, flax, and wool, and Las cloth 
manufactures and tanneries. Pop. 40,000. 

Jejeebiloy, Sir Jamsetjee ( Jamshedji Jijib- 
hai; 1783-1859), a Parsee merchant -prince and 
philanthropist, horn of poor parents at Bombay, 
was taken into partnership by his father-in-law, 
a Bombay merchant, in 1800. After Napoleon’s 
fall Indian trade with Europe increased enormously, 
and by 1820 Jejeebhoy had amassed an immense 
fortune. He contributed very generously to educa- 
tional and philanthropic institutions in Bombay, 
built the Maliim Causeway, and paid most of the 
expenses connected with the construction of Poona 
water-works. 

JejunUHlt the middle part of the small intes- 
tine. See Digestion. 

Jelalabad9 a town of Afghanistan, stands 
near the Kabul River, about half-way between 
PeshaAvur and Kabul. Eormerly a strong fortress, 
it is now a dirty village of about 3000 inhabitants. 
It is interesting from its heroic defence by Sir R. 
Sale in 1841-42; in the war against Afghanistan 
(q.v.) of 1878 it was held by the British until 1880. 

Jeldl-lld-dill) a Sufi Persian poet (1200-73). 
See Persia {Literatiire). 

Jelatom^ or Elatma, a town in the north of 
the Russian province of Tambov, 170 miles ESE. 
of Moscow ; pop. 10,000. 

JeletZy or Eletz, a town of Russia, 120 miles 
by rail ESE. of Orel. It exports large quantities 
of wheat and flour, and has a great trade in cattle. 
Its industries include leather, soap, candles, iron 
goods, lace, and linen. Pop. 40,000. 

Jelfy Richard William, theologian, was born 
in 1798, second son of Sir James Jelf, was educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, became fellow of Oiiel, 
and, later, tutor. In 1826 he was appointed pre- 
ceptor to Prince George of Cumberland, afterwards 
Idng of Hanover, .in 1839 Canon of Christ Church, 
and in 1844 Principal of King’s College, London. 
He dipd September 19, 1871. His most important 
work is his Bampton Lectures for 1844, The Meam 
of Grace. A pillar of orthodoxy, he is best remem- 
bered for his part in the proceedings against Maurice 
(q.v.). His Thirty ’•nine Articles Explained was 
edited by J. R. King in 1873. 

JeU; William Edward (1811-75), Greek 
grammarian, son of Sir James Jelf, of Oaklands, 
Gloucestershire, was born at Gloucester. He was 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, took 
a first-class in 1833, and was successively tutor and 
censor of his college, public examiner and proctor 
of the university. He was one of the preachers at 
the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 1846-48, and gave the 
Bampton Lectures in 1857 on Christian Faith. His 
Greek Grammar (1842-45) was based on Kiihner’s. 

Jellachicli (or Jellacic), Joseph, Baron, 
Austrian general and Ban of Croatia, was born at 
Peterwardein on 16th October 1801. His father 
attained some celebrity in the Turkish wars and in 
those of the French Revolution. The son, having 
won the entire confidence of the Croatians, was in 
1848 appointed Ban of Croatia; by this appoint- 
ment Austria secured the support of the Slavonian 
Croatians against the Magyars of Hungary. Jella- 
chich took an active part in the suppression of the 
Hungarian rising. He died at Agram, 20th May 
1859. He published a collection of his poems at 
Vienna in 1851. See M. Hartley, The Man who 
Saved Austria (1912). 

Jellalabad. See Jelalabad. 

Jellieoe of Scapa, John Rhshworth 
(Jelligob), first Viscount (1918), and Earl 
(1925), born 5th December 1859, entered the navy 
in 1872, served in Egypt ( 1882 ), China ( 1898-1901 ), 


became rear-admiral (1907), admiral (1915), ad- 
miral of the fleet (1919). He was Second* Sea 
Lord in 1912-14, had command of the Grand Fleet 
(1914-16) in the Great War (including the battle 
of Jutland), was First Sea Lord (1916), Chief of 
Naval Staft' ( 1917 ). After a tour of the Dominions 
to advise on imperial naval problems, he was Gov- 
ernor-general of New Zealand in 1920-24. He wrote 
The Grand Fleet: 1914r-16 (1919), and The Crisis- 
of the Naval War ( 1920 ) . See W ar ( Great ). 

JeUy. For jellies made with fruit, see Pre- 
served Provisions. The food- value of calves-foot 
jelly and similar jellies depends on their gelatine. 
See Gelatine, Food, Diet ; also Colloid. 

J6lly-fish9 a class of marine Coelentera or 
‘Stinging- animals,’ technically known as Medusm,, 
Scyphomedusai, Acraspeda, or Acalephse. They 
are to be distinguished from the medusoids or 
swimming- bells which belong to the class of 
Hydrozoa. Most of them are free -swimming 
animals, moving by pulsations of the disc -like 
body (usually near the surface, but sometimes in 
deep water), but the Lucernarians live a more or 
less sedentary life attached by an aboral stalk to 
seaweeds and rock. The food consists of animals, 
usually small, which are paralysed by the abundant 
stinging threads. Some jelly-fish — e.g. Pelagia— 
are brilliantly phosphorescent; most have very 
beautiful colours. Many, like the A%vrelia aurita 



Aurelia aiiHta. 

of all seas, have a complicated life-history. Some 
attain huge size ; thus a specimen of Cyanea had a 
disc or umbrella 7i feet in diameter, and tentacles 
120 feet long. Many are able to sting man some- 
what virulently. Species of Rhopilema are used 
as food in China and Japan. It is interesting that, 
in spite of their gelatinous consistency, quite a 
number of impressions of ‘fossil jelly-fish’ have 
been found. See Ccelenterata, Hydrozoa, 
Generations (Alternation of). 

JeiliapP6S9 a town in the Belgian province 
of Hainauft, 3 miles by rail SW. of Mons. Here 
the French republicans under Diimouriez, on 6th 
November 1792, defeated the Austrians, which vic- 
tory placed Belgium in the power of the French. 
Much of the fitting of the battle of Mons was 
here. The town stands on one of the richest coal- 
fields of Belgium, and manufactures stoneware, 
glass, and chemicals. Pop. 15,000. 

J6na9 a town of Thuringia, at the Leutra’s 
influx to the Saale, 14 miles by rail SE. of Weimar, 
and 31 NNE. of Saalfeld. It lies 518 feet above 
sea-level, engirt by steep chalk hills, of which the 
Hausberg (1069 feet) is crowned by the old Fuchs- 
turm, aim the Forstberg by a tower in memory of 
the Jena students who fell in the Franco-German 
•war. It is still a quaint old-world place, with its 
ducal schloss, the ‘Black Bear’ inn where Luther 
halted on his flight from the Wartburg, and a 
church whose steeple is 311 feet high. Goethe 
here wrote his Hermann and Dorothea, Schiller his 
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Wallenstein ; and tlie houses of these and of other 
illustrious residents were marked with tablets in 
l$o8, on occasion of the tercentenary of the uni- 
versity, when, too, was erected a bronze statue of 
its founder, the Elector John Frederick of Saxony. 
He founded it in 1547-58 to take the place of 
"Wittenberg as a seat of learning and evangelical 
doctrine ; and it soon attained a high reputation, 
though not its zenith till the days of Goethe’s 
patron, Duke Karl August (1787-1806). To that 
period belong the names of Fichte, Schell ing, 
Hegel, Schiller, tlie Schlegels, Voss, Fries, Krause, 
and Oken; to our own, of Hase, Haeckel, and 
Eucken. It has a great library. In 1883 a memorial 
was erected of the Burschenschaft (q.v.). Jena 
is famous for its optical glass, to which it 
owes its rapid growth in the 20th century. Pop. 
55 , 000 . 

The battle of Jena is often applied as a collective 
name to two separate engagements fought on the 
same day, 14th October 1806 — one at Auerstadt 
(q.v.), 14 miles to the north, between 30,000 French 
under Davout and 48,000 Prussians under the 
Duke of Brunswick; the other, on the heights 
round Jena, between 70,000 Prussians under the 
Prince of Hohenlohe and 90,000 French under 
Napoleon in person- In both the Prussians were 
totally defeated; and their defeat entailed that 
utter prostration of the Fatherland which was 
typified two years later by the hare-hunt held on 
the battlefield of Jena by the French and Russian 
emperors. See, besides Ritter and Goltz (1883-85), 
Napoleon^ s Conquest of Prussia by F. L. Petre ( 1907). 

Jenghiz Ul iaTi. See Genohis. 

Jenissei* See Yenisei. 

Jenkins^ Robeet, an English merchant captain, 
trading from Jamaica, who Sieged that in 1731 hie 
sloop had been boarded by a Spanish auarda costa^ 
and that, though no proof of smuggjung had been 
found, he bad been tortured, and Eis^ ear tom off. 
The said ear — some said he had lost it in the pil- 
lory — ^he produced in 1738 In the House of Com- 
mons; and a member asking him what were his 
feelings in the hour of peril, he answered, ‘I 
recommended my sonl to God, and my cause 
to my country,’ Walpole next year was forced 
by the popular clamour to consent to war against 
Spain. 

Jenner^ Edwabd, the discoverer of vaccina- 
tion, was bom at Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, on 
the 17th of May 1749, and was the third son of the 
Rev. Stephen Jenner, vicar of the parish, and 
rector of Rockhampton. His schooling^ over, he 
was apprenticed to Mr Ludlow, an eminent sur- 
geon at Sodhury, near Bristol ; and in his twenty- 
first year went to London to prosecute his profes- 
sional studies under the celebrated John Hunter 
^.v.), in whose family he resided for two years. 
The iofluence of the master exerted a lasting effect 
on the pupil, who became an expert anatomist, a 
sound pathologist, a careful experimenter, and a 
good naturalist. In 1773 Jenner settled in his 
native place, where he soon acquired a large 
practice. La 1788 his well-known memoir, On the 
xTaUtral History of the Cuckoot appeared in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society. In 1792, the 
fatigues of general practice having become irksome 
to him, he resolved to confine hitaseK to medicine, 
and with that view he obtained the degree of M.D. 
from St j^drews. 

The <^covery of the prophylactic power of 
vaccination, by which the name of Jenner has 
become immortalised, was the result of a pro- 
longed series of observations and experiments. 
He was pumuing Ms professional education in the 
house of his master at Sodbuiy, when a young 
country-woman came to seek advice. The subject 


of smallpox being mentioned in her presence, she 
observedf : ‘ I cannot take that disease, for I have 
had cow-pox.’ This was before the year 1770. It 
was not till 1775 that, after his return to Glouces- 
tershire, he had an opportunity of examining into 
the truth of the traditions respecting cow-pox; 
and in the month of May 1780, while riding with 
Ms friend Edward Gardner, on the road between 
Gloucester and Bristol, ‘ he went over the natural 
history of cow-j^x; stated his opinion as to the 
origin of this affection from the heel of the horse 
[when suffering from the grease] ; specified the 
different sorts of disease which attacked the milkers 
when they handled infected cows ; dwelt upon that 
variety wMch afforded protection against small- 

E ox ; and with deep and anxious emotion mentioned 
is hope of being able to propagate that variety 
from one human being to another, till he had dis- 
seminated the practice all over the globe, to the 
total extinction of smallpox.’ Many investiga- 
tions delayed the actual discov^ery for no less than 
sixteen years, when at length the crowning experi- 
ment on James Phipps was made on the 14th 
of May 1796, and Jenner’s task was virtually 
accomplished. This experiment was followed by 
many of the same kind ; and in 179b he published 
Ms first memoir, entitled An Inquiry into the Causes 
and Effects of the Variolce Vaednce. Although 
the evidence accumulated by Jenner seemed con- 
clusive, yet the practice met with violent opposition 
until a year had passed, when upwards of seventy 
of the principal physicians and surgeons in London 
sMned a declaration of their entire confidence in it. 
ffis discovery was soon promulgated throughout 
the civilised world. Honours were conferred upon 
him by foreim courts, and be was elected an 
honorary meinber of nearly all the learned societies, 
of Europe, though not of the College of Physicians, 
which required him to pass an examination in 
classics. Parliament voted him in 1802 a grant 
of £10,000, and in 1807 a second grant of £20,000 ; 
and in the year 1858 a public statue in his honour 
was erected in London. He died of apcmlexy at 
Berkeley, 26th January 1823. See his Life and 
Correspondence, by Dr J. Baron (2 vols. 1827-38; 
2d ed. 1850) ; also the article Vaccination. 

Jeimery Sie William (1815-98), born at 
Chatham, was educated at University College, 
London, where he himself was professor in 1848-79. 
He was appointed physician in ordinary to Queen 
Victoria, and made a baronet and G.C.B. Elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1864, he was 
president of the College of Physicians in 1881-88. 
He established the difference between typhus and 
typhoid fevers (1851), and published Lectures on 
fevers and Diphtheria ( 1893 ). 

Je]Uim^S9 Sarah. See Marlborough. 
Jenolan CaveSs a series of caveras and tunnels 
in the limestone core of the Main Dividing Range 
of New South Wales, about 80 miles W. of Sydney 
(113 miles by rail and motor-coach). Their exist- 
ence was known in 1841, but new caves are still 
being discovered. In 1866 the actual caves were 
made national property, and they now form the 
centre of a public reserve, 10 miles in diameter, 
within which the wild bush animals live unnio- 
lested. There is a government accommodation 
house. Only a few of the caves are vast, but in 
richness and variety the stalactitic formation is un- 
surpassed in the world. 

Jensen, Adolf, a German composer, was born 
in 1837 at Kfinigsberg; from 1856 to 1868 was a 
musician successively at Posen, Copenhagen, and 
Berlin, and, his health giving way, next lived at 
Dresden, (Jratz, and Baden-Baden, where he died, 
23d January 1879. He is best known by his songs 
! and compositions for the piano. 
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JeiiyilS 9 SOAME, was bom in London in 1704; 
studied at St John’s College, Cambridge; sat in 

arliament for Cambridgeshire, Dunwich, and Cam- 

ridge town ; was a commissioner to the Board of 
Trade, and died in December 1787. As he was 
rich he easily acquired a literary reputation, but 
he lacked capacity for the high metaphysical 
problems that he attacked, and his books are long 
since securely forgotten. Indeed his name only 
survives from the accident that Dr Johnson criticised 
in the Literary Magasine his Free I^uiry into the 
Nature and Origin of Evil (1756). He condemned 
the book as shallow and inade(juate, and this 
judgment Jenyns never forgave him. Indeed the 
ar^ment was not worth his powder and shot, but 
Johnson in his criticism excelled himself. Jenyns, 
now grown orthodox, published in 1776 a no less 
shallow book, View of the Internal Evidence of the 
Christian Beligion, for the divine origin of which 
he strangely argued from its utter variance with 
human reason. 

Jeplitliallt one of the judges of Israel, was a 
base-bom son of Gilead, and at his father’s death 
was driven out from any share in his father’s 
inheritance by the legitimate sons. He was a 
leader of freebooters on the border-land of Ammon 
until recalled by the Gileadite elders to head them 
in their attempt to throw off the yoke of Ammon. 
He collected his warriors from all parts of Gilead 
and Manasseh, and before the battle made his 
unhappy vow to offer up for a burat-offering the 
first thing that came forth from the doors of his 
house on Ms return. The Ammonites were defeated 
with great slaughter, and twenty of their cities 
taken, but as the triumphant conqueror drew near 
his house at Mizpeli there came forth to meet him 
a procession of maidens with dances and timbrels, 
and first among them his daughter and only child. 
The high-spirited maiden asked only for two 
months in which to bewail her hapless fate with 
her companions among her native mountains, and 
then returned to her father, and * he did unto her 
his vow.’ Jephthah had next to subdue the tribe 
of Ephraim, envious of his gloiT? and this he did 
effectively, cutting off thousan^is of the fugitives 
at the fords of Jordan, where they were identified 
as Ephraimites by their inability to pronounce the 
word Shibboleth, Jephthah judged Israel for six 
years, and died. Many theologians have found it 
difScult to believe that one of the heroes of faith 
of Hebrews, chap, xi., should have offered a human 
sacrifice, and have taken refuge in Joseph Kimchi’s 
suggestion that the conditions of the vow were 
satisfied by a sentence of perpetual virginity ; but 
this to take a dishonest liberty with the plain 
meaning of the passage. The story of Jephthah’s 
daughter is closely paralleled by that of Iphigenia 
in Greek mythology. 

JeraM^s. See Carohemish, Hittitbs. 
Jerabnb ( better Jaghabub ). See Senussi. 
Jerasli. See Gerasa. 

Jerba* a small island off the south-east coast 
of Tunis, in the Gulf of Gabes, separated from the 
mainland by a narrow channel. Area, 425 sq. m. 
The people are Berbers, with some Jews. The 
soil is very fertile, and is laid out in gardens, which 
produce olives, dates, &c. Fine woollen textiles 
are made. Jerba is a centre for the Tunisian 
sponge-fishing. It has been held to be the home of 
the ancient Lotophagi ; mins of the former capital, 
Meninx, still exist. 

Jerboa a genus of rodent quadmpeds, 

belonging to a distinct family, Dipodidse, remark- 
able for the gi‘eat length of the hind-legs and 
kangaroo-like power of jumping. The fore-legs 
are very small, hence the ancient Greek rianie 


dipous { ‘ two-footed ’ ). The tail is long, cylindrical 
covered with short hair, and tufted at the end! 
The jerboas are inhabitants of sandy deserts and 
wide grassy plains in Asia and the east of Europe 
and Africa. An allied form, Dvpodomys, occurs 
in North America. They are burrowing animals 
nocturnal, very destructive to grain and other 
crops, laying up hoards for their winter use. They 



Jerboa (Lipiis mgyptius). 


take prodigious leaps when alarmed ; the fore-feet 
are then not used at all, but by means of the hind- 
feet and the tail they leap, although they are small 
animals, several yards. Their flesh is said to 
resemble that of the rabbit. — Closely allied to the 
jerboas are the Gerbils (Gerbillus), small quad- 
rupeds, also distin^ished by gi-eat length of hind- 
legs and power of leaping, inhabitants of the warm 
and sandy portions of the Old World. 

Jerdaii9 William, an active journalist, born 
at Kelso in 1782. He removed to London in 1804, 
reported for the short-lived Aurora and the Pilot 
evening newspaper, next joined the staff of the 
Morning Post, and subsequently reported during 
three sessions for the British Press, contributing at 
the same time to the Satirist, or Monthly Meteor, 
the copyright of which he purchased. It was he 
who seized Bellingham after he had murdered 
Spencer Perceval in the lobby of the House of 
Commons on 11th May 1812. In 1813 Jerdan be- 
came editor of the Sun, but sold his share in 1817 
to found the Literary Gazette, which he edited for 
thirty -three years. He lent his support to estab- 
lish the Royal Society of Literature and the 
Melodists’ Club, and in 1830 commenced the Foreign 
Literary Gazette^ which died, .however, in its 
thirteenth number. In 1852 Jerdan was granted a 
pension of £100, while a testimonial was presented 
to him subscribed to by many of the first men 
of the day. He published his Autobiography in 
4 volumes in 1852-53, and in 1866 Men T have 
hnown. He died in 1869. 

Jeremiall (Heb. JirmejdhH, or Jirmejdh), the 
prophet, son of Hilkiah, the priest, was a native of 
Anathoth (now Anata), in the temtory of Ben- 
jamin, about 2i miles NNW, of Jerussdem. In 
Anathoth while still young (i. 6) he received the 
prophetic call, described in the opening of his 
book, in the thirteenth year of Josiah (627-26 B.C.), 
and his prophetic activity, principally carried on in 
Jerusalem, continued for at least forty years there- 
after. His teaching in its political, ethical, and 
religious aspects can be understood only after a 
careful study of the complicated circumstances of 
his time, which, of course, can only be broadly 
indicated here. It was after he had been for five 
’ years a prophet— in the eighteenth year of Josiah 
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— that the important occurrences connected with 
the finding of the book of the law (2 Kings, xxiL, 
xxiii.) took place; and, although Jeremiah is not 
mentioned in the history as having had any part 
in these, he would be in sympathy with any refor- 
mation movement. But it is disputed how'far his 
teaching can refer to the events recorded ; and 
opinions differ as regards especially xi. 1~8 ; xvii. 
19-27. In the thirty- first year of Josiah, when 
Jeremiah had been for eighteen years a prophet, 
occuiTed tlie death of that king on the battle- 
field of Megiddo, and Jehoahaz or Shallum, his 
immediate successor, was, after a brief reign of 
three months, deposed by Pharaoh-Necho, the con- 
queror, in favour of Jehoiakim, the subservient 
vassal of the Egyptian king Jehoiakim had not 
been long on the throne before Jeremiah began to 
foretell the doom of Judah and Jerusalem, which 
he saw to be inevitably approaching, in the series 
of characteristic discourses preserved in chaps. viL- 
ix. and xxvL, warning the Jewish leaders of the 
folly of the security with which they vainly trusted 
in the presence of the temple of the Lord among 
them, and bidding them look to the ruins of ShOoh. 
It was at the close of one of these discourses that 
he was seized by the priests and the prophets and 
all the people and brought before the authorities on 
the capital charge of having ‘ prophesied against 
the city,’ and it was chiefly to the intervention of 
his fast friend Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, that 
he owed his acquittal and release. The battle of 
Carchemish, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, when 
the defeat and retreat of Pharaoh-Necho laid the 
whole of Syria and Palestine open to the approach 
of the Chaldeans, naturally had a profound effect 
upon the foreign policy of Judah ; the same year 
marked also a new depaii/ure in the prophesying 
of Jeremiah, in so far as he began henceforward 
to^ declare Nebuchadrezzar’s divinely-appointed 
mission to he to lay upon Judah a penod of deso- 
lation which was to last for ‘seventy’ years. It 
was in this year that he received the divine com- 
mand to commit to writing the various oracles 
he had up to that time delivered, and this he did 
with the assistance of Baruch, his disciple jmd 
friend. The incidents of the public reading of 
this record, and of a subsequent partial reding 
in the presence of the king, which led to its being 
committed to the flames, are among the most 
gr^hic in the whole hook (xxxvi.). 

Jehoiakim after a reign of eleven years was 
succeeded by his son Jeconiah, -whose brief and 
obscurely-recorded reign of three months termin- 
ated in the deportation of himself and a number 
of subjects to Babylon, the incident alluded 
to in the parable of the two baskets of figs 
(xxiv.). To these exiles the prophet shortly 
afterwards addressed the letter contained in chap, 
xxix., -with hopeful assurances, but warning them 
that the captivity would certainly last for seventy 
years. ^ To King Zedekiah, who had succeeded, 
and his advisers, Jeremiah held equally decided 
language, declaring the futility of all their politic 
devices against the Chaldean power; the watch- 
-word of his policy was ‘ Serve the king of Babylon 
and live,’ and this, in the teeth of angry and 
bitter opposition, he never failed to maintain, 
as, for example, in his public controversy in the 
temple court with the rival prophet Hananiah, 
whose theme was^ ‘Ye shall not serve the king 
of Babylon ’ (xxviii.). At length, in consequence 
^ treacherous and impolitic alliance 

with Egypt, Nebuchadrezzar, in Zedekiali’s ninth 
year, invaded Judsea- For a time he was com- 
pelled by the appearance of an Egyptian army to 
raise the siege of Jerusalem, a temporary relief 
which led the nobles to use their influence with the 
king to revoke the emancipation of the slaves 


which shortly before had been proclaimed. This 
revocation, against which Jeremiah strongly pro- 
tested, -was the theme of his last public address 
(xxxiv.). Persuaded that the catastrophe lie had 
so long foretold was only postponed, he was in the 
act of leaving Jerusalem in order to spend the rest 
of his days in retirement at Anathoth, when, on the 
suspicion that he was deserting to the Chaldeans, 
he w^ arrested and thrown into prison. Still 
adhering to his gloomy prophecy, he -was consigned 
to the deepest dungeon, where hut for the inter- 
ference of Ebedmelech he Avould doubtless soon 
have perished. He was not restored to liberty 
until an eighteen months’ siege had ended in the 
capture of the city, when he received from Nebuzar- 
adan permission to fix his residence where he 
chose. It was towards the end of the siege that he 
gave practical proof of his faith in the ultimate 
return of his countrymen to their own land by 
exercising his right of redemption over the ances- 
tral lands of his family in Anathoth. Jeremiah 
now attached himself to Gedaliah, the governor 
whom the Babylonians had set over the Jews whom 
they had left, with his headquarters in Mizpah ; 
after the murder of Gedaliah he accompanied his 
compatriots to Tahpanhes, the border city of Egypt, 
where, according to tradition, he died" a martyr’s 
death. 

Viewed in the light of the preceding brief sketch 
of Jeremiah’s life, it -will he seen that the book of 
his prophecies as we now possess it does not follow 
any chronological order. It consists of the following 
four parts: (1) chaps. i.-xxxix., consisting of pro- 
phecies rela-bing to Judah, mostly -with some liis- 
torical data attached, and all belonging to the 
period prior to the fall of Jerusalem; (2) chaps. 
xl.-xlv., narrative of events subsequent to the fall» 
along -with certain proiphecies b^onging to that 
period, and also including an oracle relating to 
Baruch,^ spoken in the fourth year of Jehoiakim; 

(3) xl-vi-Ji., oracles relating to foreign nations — 
Egypt, Philistia, Moab, Ammon, Edom, Damascus, 
Kedar, and the kingdoms of Hazer, Elam, Babylon 

I — of various dates : according -to most critics, L-li 
I are not by Jeremiah, hut by a prophet who wrote 
in Babylonia towards the close of the captivity ; 

(4) chap, lii., a historical appendix closely parallel 
to 2 Kings, XXV. 

Important critical questions are suggested by the 
fact that the LXX. version of Jeremiah dilfers con- 
siderably in its arrangement from that now seen in 
the Massoretic text, and that it is considerably 
shorter—by about one-eighth of the whole — mainly 
through the omission of words, clauses, and single 
verses. The relative value of the Greek and 
Hebrew recensions has not yet been conclusively 
determined ; neither seems to deserve unqualified 
preference. 

The distinctive advance of Jeremiah’s teaching 
Pn that of his predecessors is due to his clear recog- 
nition of the fact that the divine purpose could not 
be realised under the forms of the Hebrew state, 
that the continuity and victory of the true faith 
could not he dependent on the continuity of the 
nation. Israel must be wholly dispersed, and can 
only he gathered again by a divine call addressed 
to individuals, and bringing them one by one into 
a new covenant with their God, written on their 
hearts (xxxi.). Here for the first time in history 
the ultimate problem of faith is based on the rela- 
tion of God to the individual soul; and it is to 
Jeremiah’s idea of the new covenant that the New 
Testament teaching directly attaches itself. 

See the expositions of Comill (1906 ), Peake ( 1910 ), and 
Binns (1919) : monograplis by Sfciimer {Prophecy and 
BeUgion, 1922), and G. A Smith (1924); for the Text, 
Driver’s annotated translation (1906) ; and for the Greek 
Text, A W* Streane, The JDouUe Text of Jeremiah ( 1896). 
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Jeremy^ Epistle of, an apocryphal hook 
appended to Baruch (c^.v.). 

J^rez de la Frontera. See Xeres. 

Jerfalcon* See Falcon. 

JericllOy once one of the most flourishing cities 
of Palestine, 4 miles W. of the Jordan, 14 ENE. of 
Jerusalem, in a well-watered and fruitful dis- 
trict, yielding dates, raisins, balsam, and honey, 
and having rose-gardens. The capture of Jericho 
by the Israelites on their first entry into Canaan, 
its destruction, Joshua's curse on the rebuilder, 
and the rebuilding of it in the reign of Ahab are 
recorded in Josh. vi. ; 1 Kings, xvi. 34. It appears 
to have been afterwards the seat of a school of 
prophets (2 Kings, ii. 4, &c.). It suffered during 
the Babylonian exile (Ezra, ii. 34). The groves of 
Jericho were given by Antony to Cleopatra, and 
passed to Herod the Great, who resided in 
Jeiicho, beautified it, and died there. It was 
destroyed in the rei^ of Vespasian, and again 
rebuilt under Hadrian. In the time of the crusades 
it was repeatedly captured, and at last completely 
destroyed. The place is now a shapeless rain, 
with a miserable village, or Ariha. Excava- 
tions of the Canaanite town were made in 1907-8 
by Professor Sellin. See the Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1910. 

Jerked-beef, beef preserved by drying in the 
sun. It is properly called eharqui^ and, like its 
name, is of Chilean origin. 

Jeroboam, the first king of the divided king- 
dom of Israel. He belonged to the tribe of 
Ephraim, and for his capacity was raised by 
Solomon to be superintendent of the labours and 
taxes exacted from his tribe at the construction of 
the fortifications underneath the citadel of Zion. 
The growing disaffection of his tribesmen and the 
alienation from Solomon of the prophetic order 
•fostered his own ambition ; but he was soon obliged 
to flee to Egypt for safety. After Solomon’s death 
he returaed to head the revolt of the northern 
tribes .against Rehoboam, and established his chief 
strongholds in Shechem on the west and Penuel on 
the east. In order to destroy the religious as well 
as the political unity of the ancient kingdom he 
now established shrines at Dan and Bethel to wean 
away his people from the sacred yearly pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem, and, further, set up in these images 
hon-owed from the animal- worship of the lE^ptians. 
Thus his name has descended in proverbifi infamy 
as * Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made Israel 
to sin,’ and Roman Catholic writers found in him 
■a convenient parallel to Henry VIII. at the 
time of the Reformation. Jeroboam suffered a 
defeat from Ahijah, son of Rehoboam, and died 
soon after in the twenty-second year of his reign. — 
Jeroboam II. was the son of Joash, of the dynasty 
of Jehu. He thrust back the Syrian invaders, 
reconq[uered Ammon and Moah, but earned the 
^denunciations of the prophets Amos and Hosea by 
failing to reform religion at home. 

Jerome* St (Eusebius Hieronymus Sophro- 
Nius), was born at Stridon, a town whose site is 
now nnknown, on the confines of Dalmatia and 
Pannonia, at some period between 331 and 345 — 
probably nearer to the latter year. His parents 
were both Christians. His early education was 
'^perintended by his father, after which he studied 
‘•Gr^k and Latin rhetoric and philosophy under 
.Z^us Donatus at Rome, where he was also 
-arimtted to the rite of baptism. After a residence 
an Gram, he seems to have revisited Rome ; but in 
ke had settled in Aquileia with his 

j T For some unknown reason he 

suddenly went hence to the East ; and after a 
‘^dangerous illness at Antioch, which appears to 


have still further added to the religious fervour of 
his disposition, he retired, in 374, to the desert of 
Chalcis, where he spent four years in penitential 
exercises and in study, especially of the Hebrew 
lan^age. In 379 he was ordained a priest at 
Antioch, after which he spent three years in Con- 
stantinople in close intimacy with Gregory of 
Nazianzus ; and in 382 ^ he came on a mission 
connected with the Meletian schism at Antioch to 
Rome, where he became secretary to the pope 
Damasus, and where, although already engaged in 
Ms ^eat work of the revision of the Latin version 
of the Bible, he attained to great popularity and 
influence by his sanctity, learning, and eloquence. 
Many pious persons placed themselves under his 
spiritual direction, the most remarkable of whom 
were the lady Paula and her daughter Eustochion. 
These ladies followed him to the ifoly Land, whither 
he returned in 385. He permanently fixed his resi- 
dence at Bethlehem in 386, the lady Paula having 
founded four convents, three for nuns, and one for 
monks, the latter of which was governed by Jerome 
himself. It was in this retreat that Jerome pursued 
or completed the great literary labours of his life ; 
and it was from these solitudes, all peaceful as 
they might seem, that he sent forth the fiery and 
vehement invectives which marked not only his 
controversy with the heretics Jovinian, Vigilantius, 
and the Pelagians, but even with his ancient ally, 
Rufinus, and, although in a minor degree, with 
St Augustine. His^ conflict with the Pelagians 
rendering even his life insecure at Bethlehem, he 
was compelled to. “go into concealment for above 
two years ; and soon after his return to Bethlehem 
in 418 he was seized with a lingering illness, which 
terminated in his death, September 30, 420. His 
original works, consisting of letters, treatises, 

g olemical and ascetical, commentaries on Holy 
cripture, and Ms version and revision of former 
versions of the Bible, were first published by 
Erasmus, 9 vols. folio (Basel, 1616), and have been 
several times reprinted. The best editions are 
that of the Benedictines (5 vols. folio, Paris, 
1693-1706) and, still more, that of Vallarsi (11 
vols. Verona, 1734-42). St Jerome is universally 
regarded as the most learned and eloquent of the 
Latin Fathers. His commentaries on the Bible 
are especially valuable for the learning which they 
display; hut his opinions are often exaggerated 
and fanciful, and through Ms controversial writings 
there runs a strain of violent invective, which con- 
trasts unfavourably with the tone of his contem- 
porary, St Augustine. See the article Vulgate ; 
works by ZSckler (Gotha, 1865), Thierry (Paris, 
1867 \ Goelzer ( Paris, 1886 ), E. L. Cutts ( 1878 ), Mrs 
Martin (1888), Largent (trans. 1900), Griitzmacher 
(1901) ; and translations by Fremantle (1893). 

^Jerome Bonaparte (1784-1860), king of 
Westphalia. See Bonaparte. 

Jerome of PragUCt ^ke friend and disciple 
of Huss, was bora at Prague between 1360 and 
1370. The statement that his family name was 
Faulfisch is ^ incorrect. , After attending the uni- 
versity of his native town, he studied for some 
time in Oxford, where he became a convert to 
Wyclif’s doctrines. When he reached home he zeal- 
ously taught the new doctrine he had learned in 
England, He further studied at Paris, Heidelberg, 
and Cologne, and acquired a reputation for learn- 
ing and energy. Ladislaus II., king of Poland, em- 
ployed him to help to reorganise me university of 
Cracow in 1410 ; and Sigismund, king of Hungary, 
invited Mm to preach before Mm at Budapest. 
Jerome entered with Ms whole soul into the contest 
carried on by Huss (q.v.) against the abuses of 
the hierarchy and the profligacy of the clergy. But 
his impatient zeal lead him to overstep the bounds 
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of prudence, and even to abuse the authority he 
possessed. When Huss was arrested at Constance 
Jerome voluntarily hastened to his side to defend 
hini, although he was not provided with a safe-con- 
duct. Arrived at Constance, he was met by sinister 
rumours as to the fate in store for Huss and him- 
self. He hastily withdrew from the city, and 
applied for a safe-conduct. It was refused ; there- 
upon Jerome set out to return to Prague, but was 
arrested at Hirschau in Bavaria in April 1415, 
and conveyed to Constance. After four months' 
imprisonment he recanted his opinions ; but eight 
months later still (in May 1416) he boldly with- 
drew his recantation, and in the same heroic spirit 
went to the stake, 30th May 1416. See works in 
Oerman by Helfert (1863) and Becker (1858), with 
others cited at Huss and Wyclif. 

Jerrold, Douglas William, author, dramatist, 
and wit, was bom in London, January 3, 1803. 
He was the youngest son of Samuel Jerrold, actor 
and manager, by his second wife. His infant years 
were passed at'Wilsby, near Cranbrook in Kent. 
In 1807 his father became lessee of the theatre at 
Bheemess. Here, with Gesner’s Death of Abel and 
Eod&rick Bandom^ Douglas Jerrold as a child of 
six or seven began to manifest a voracious appetite 
for books. About the end of 1809 he was sent to 
school at Sheerness ; in December 1813 he joined 
the navy as a midshipman. On the close of the 
war his ship was paid off; and the first day of 
January 1816 saw the arrival of the Jerrold family 
in London, where, fi*om Broad Court, Bow Street, 
Douglas Jerrold started life anew as a printer’s 
apprentice. In 1819 he was a compositor on the 
Sunday Monitor^ when the following incident prob- 
ably decided his bent towards literature : he had 
been to see D&r Freisdhutz^ and, having written a 
criticism on it, dropped it into his employer’s 
letter-box, and the next morning was handed his 
'Own copy to set up, with an editorial note to the 
anonymous correspondent requesting further con- 
tributions. Jerrold’s capacity for study was enor- 
mous, and his perseverance indefati^ble ; night 
and morning he worked at Latin, French, and 
Italian, besides getting through a vast amount of 
reading. He became dramatic critic, as well as 
compositor, on the Monitor. In 1824 he married 
Miss Maiy Swann. Before this date he had already 
made a start as a dramatist ; four of his pieces had 
been ;moduced, the first of which, More Frightened 
than Mwrt (written when Jerrold was about fifteen ), 
came out in 1821. In 1825 Jerrold was engaged, 
at a weekly salary, to write dramas, farces, &c., 
as required, for the Coburg Theatre. In 1829 he 
was engaged at five pounds a week to write in a 
similar manner for the Surrey Theatre, where in 
that year Black-eyed Susan was acted for the first 
time. From this date up to 1854, when The Heart 
<f Gold came out at the Princess’s Theatre, numer- 
ous plays were produced, each one of which was 
characterised by the author’s unique style and 
bi^liant and sparkling dial 0 gue» Jerrola’s con- 
tributions to penodical literature began soon after 
he commenced life in London, with occasional 
verses and sketches in the various magazines of 
-the day; as his position became more assured he 
contributed to the Monthly^ the New Monthly, 
TheBaWof J which he sub-edited ), Punch in London 
-(a jshort-Iived prototype of the Punch), the 
Ath&mmm, Blackmoodfs, and other periodicals. 
Punch was started in 1841, and Jerrold was a con- 
stant and important contributor from its second 
number up to the time of his death. He succes- 
sively ediim the lUuminated Magazine ( 1843-44), 
Dou^as JerrolcTs Shilling Magazine (1845-48), 
and Douglas Jerrold s Wemy Newspap&r { 1846-48 ). 
In these periodicals, along with Pwnch, appeared 
much of his best work. In politics — and his was 


no mean political force — Jerrold was Liberal, and 
in 1852 he accepted the editorship of LloytPs 
Weekly Newspaper of which it has been said that 
he ‘ found it in the street, and annexed it to litera- 
ture.’ As a wit, for what has been well termed 
‘ flashing insight,’ Jerrold stands alone. He died at 
Kilbum on June 8, 1857. A collected edition of 
Jerrold’s works, in eight volumes, was published 
during his lifetime ; it contains his principal writ- 
n^, St Giles and St James, The Man made of 
money. The Story of a Feather, Cakes and Ale, 
PuncfCs Letters to his Son, PuyvcKs Complete Letter- 
writer, Chronicles of Clovemook, Mrs Candid s Cur- 
tain Lectures, &c,, and fewer than half of Jerrold’s 
dramatic works. A selection from Jen-old’s politi- 
cal writings in Lloyds was published in 1868 under 
the title of Other Times. See hisX^e and Bemains 
by his son, W. Blanchard Jerrold (1859), and 
the Life by his grandson, W. Jerrold (1918). 

William Blanchard Jkerold, eldest son of 
the above, born in 1826, was named after Laman 
Blanchard (q.v.), who was his godfather, and whose 
daughter he married ( 1849 ). Educated as an artist, 
he took part in the production of Howe’s Jlhos- 
trated Book of British Songs. He early turned to 
journalism, and from his father’s death to his own, 
10th March 1884, was editor of Lloyds. He was 
a facile and volnminous writer. Of his plays the 
best known is Cool as a Cucumber (1851), one of 
the most successful farces ever written. 

Jerrymander* See Gerry. 

Jersey, the chief of the Channel Islands (q.v.), 
14 miles from the Norman coast, 120 from South- 
ampton, 85 from Weymouth. Measuiing 11 miles 
by oh, it is nearly 45 sq. m. in area. Pop. (1806) 
22,855 ; ( 1851 ) 57,020 ; ( 1891 ) 54,518 ; ( 1921 ) 49,494 
— ^the capital, St Helier (q.v.), accounting for over 
half. The land rises to the north to almost 500 feet, 
and slopes to the south and west. The climate is 
thus very sunny, mild, and somewhat relaxing. The 
mean temperature is 43® in winter, 60® in summer ; 
average rainfall 34 inches. Figs, oleanders, myrtles, 
&c., flourish in the open. Rich loam apd pasturage 
favour farming. St Helier, on the south coast, 
is the chief port, and has railways running west 
to St Aubin and Corbiere Point, east to Gorey, 
whose harbour is dominated by the venerable Mont 
Orgueil Castle. Granite and euritic rocks and 
bedded shales prevail. There is a disused lead 
and silver mine at I’Etac in the NW. The coast 
rocks have been eroded by the sea, which has left 
a number of caverns and pinnacles of fantastic 
form. About the south-east are numerous dan- 
gerous reefs. Between Jersey and France, the 
Ecrehous, the Minquiers, the French -owned lies 
Chausey, and other rocky islets, indicate a former 
connection with the mainland, and support tradi- 
tions of a separation in comparatively recent times. 
It is also noticeable that moles and toads are found 
in Jersey and Alderney, but not in Guernsey. 
Agriculture is pursued on small farms held on 
feudal tenures resembling copyhold. The chief 
staple is the potato, which, coming into the London 
market before that of the west of England, com- 
mands a high temporary price. Nearly one-third 
of the island (once a great orchard for cider) 
is now under potatoes. The same fields yield a 
second crop {e.g. barley or tomatoes), and some- 
times a third (turnips). Over half the surface 
is arable. Cattle-rearing is also lucrative. The 
purity of the famous breed is jealously guarded, 
and high prices are commanded in England and 
America (see Cattle). Knitting of jerseys and 
woollen garments was long a local industry. 
Other industries are fishing, fruit-growing, tomato- 
canning, butter-making, quarrying, basket-making. 
The peculiar Jersey cabbage grows 7 to 12 feet 
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high; the stalks are made into walking-sticks. 
The chief imports are flour, grain, coal, and manure. 
The constitution is democratic. A lieutenant- 
-governor represents the king, and can veto legisla- 
tion. A bailiff {appointed by the crown) presides 
over the Cour Royale or Royal Court (the judicial 
body), and the States (the legislative body). In 
the States sit the rectors and constables of the 
twelve parishes, and deputies elected by the 
parishes ; the twelve jurats or judges of the royal 
court; the lieutenant-governor and certain crown 
officers. In parish administration the constable 
is assisted by centeniers (originally responsible for 
100 houses), vingteniers, and other officers. The 
language of deliberation and judicial business is 
French, but English was made oj^tional in the 
States in 1900 ; among themselves the pec^le use 
English, and a form of ancient Norman -French. 
A well-known picture by Copley commemorates 
the Battle of Jersey (6th January 1781), in which 
Major Peirson gallantly repelled the last French 
invasion under Baron de Rullecourt. 

See CHA 2 y"NEli ISLANDS ; GcmstitxUionaZ History of 
Jersey f by Chas. le Quesne ('1856 ) ; Geology cmd Physical 
'Geography of Jen'sey and other works hy J. Sinel ; Essai 
de Bihliographie Jersiaise, by E. Dnprez (1898) ; and 
publications of the Societe Jersxaise. 

Jersey City, after Newark the second city of 
Ne>v Jersey, and capital of Hudson county, is on 
the west bank of the Hudson River, opposite New 
York, of which it is; though in another state, an 
extension, and with which it is connected by steam 
ferries and tunnels, for rail and road traffic. 
It stands on a peninsula bounded on the west 
by the Hackensack River and Newark Bay; on 
the south-ef^st it extends along New York Bay. 
Jersey City is a busy but not a beautiful city. It 
is the terminus of six great and as many local rail- 
ways, and is connected with Easton, Pennsylvania, 
by canal ; and at its wharves many ocean-steamers 
receive and discharge their freight. It is thus the 
entrepdt of a large trade, especially in iron, coal, 
and agricultural produce. Its own manufactures 
are on a large scale, and include sugar, flour, iron 
and steel, machinery, locomotives, soap, and much 
else. The city has large stock-yards and an 
extensive abattoir, where immense numbers of 
cattle and sheep are slaughtered for the New 
York market. Its grain elevators and sugar-re- 
fineries are among the lai’gest in the world. The 
town became a municipality in 1832. Pop. (1920) 
298,103. 

Jerusalem* The Name, — In the cuneiform 
tablets (ff. 1400 B.O, ), found at Tell el-Amarna on 
the Nile, the name Uru-sa-lim occuA. This has 
been variously interpreted to mean ‘City of Peace,’ 
or, perhaps more probably, 'City of (the god) 
Salim.* At this early period the city was a forti- 
fied stronghold, and also probably a sacred place. 
Some centuries later we have mention of Adoni- 
2adek, king of Jerusalem (Josh. x. 1-27), and in 
Judges, xix. 10, 11, we find the name Jebus, and 
its inhabitants are called Jebusites (2 Sam. v. 9, 
&c.). In the 8 th century B.C. it is called TJr-sa-li- 
immu in the Assyrian inscriptions. During its 
long later history some form resembling Jerusalem 
has been most commonly used. Other names, how- 
eV'er, occur. Thus Hadrian tried to get rid of the 
old name— together with the Jews — by calling the 
rebuilt pagan city .®lia Capitolina, but this name 
disappeared when paganism ceased to be the official 
reli^n. T^e Moslems called the city El Kuds, 
a shortened' form of Beit el Mukaddas, ‘the holy 
house.’ 

The Site . — Jerusalem is described as situated at 
Sr 46' 50" N, lat, and 35“ 13' 25" E. long. It occu- 
pies a comparativdy hare and rocky site from 2682 


to 2364 feet above the Mediterranean, a little east 
of the central water-parting of Judaea. Shut in 
by higher ground elsewhere, its only distant out- 
look was across the wilderness of Judaea to tlie 
mountains of Moah, beyond the deep -sunk Dead 
Sea. The presence of a spring, once copious but 
now in the late summer only* intermittent, was no 
doubt what attracted to this spot the earliest settled 
inhabitants, whose rude cave- dwellings have been 
excavated round the cave in which the water now 
rises. The steep hill rising above the cave afforded 
protection to the earliest buildings, and lent itself 
admirably to fortification. This spring is known 
in the Old Testament as Gihon, and is now com- 
monly called the Virgin’s fountain. 

The area covered by the city during the historic 
period consists of two rocky ridges, divided from 
each other by a short central valley— now in places 
almost filled in with rubbish — known to Josephus 
as the Tyropceon, but receiving from the Arabs no 
more distinctive name than El Wad, i.e. the Valley. 
Of the two ridges, the eastern one is long and 
narrow, and was once crowned by the temple on 
its central highest point. The western ridge is 
broader and loftier, and is divided into two portions 
by a branch of the central valley (Tyropceon), 
which runs westwards from opposite the site of the 
temple until it terminates a little east of the Jaffa 
Gate. The line of this lateral valley is marked 
to-day by the steep street called by tourists ‘David 
Street.’ Like the main valley, this western branch 
now has its original depth obscured by accumulated 
debris, but in Old Testament times it was of great 
importance, as upon its southern edge ran the nor- 
thern and most powerful section of the ‘first’ wall. 
The city in its greatest days covered practically the 
whole of the two ridges, and also the central valley. 
In modern times it has extended north and north- 
west beyond the walls over high ground, much of 
which was never included in the city till modern 
times. On the other hand, a considerable area to 
the^ south on both hills, and in the central valley, 
which was widely populated in Bible times, is now 
given over to cultivation. 

The whole of the city area is isolated from the 
hills around on the west and south by the Wady er 
Rahabi, known in the O.T. as the Valley of Hinnom. 
On the east it is separated from the lofty Mount 
of Olives by the Wady Sitti Miriam (Valley of the 
Lady Mary) or Kedron valley. This last was by 
mediaeval tradition also given the name of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat. The central valley joins 
the Kedron valley, and that in turn unites a.t the 
Bir Eyyub (En Rogel) with the Valley of Hinnom 
to form the Wady en Nar, or ‘Valley of Fire,’ 
which winds, ever deeper and more torrid, through 
the wilderness of Judaea to the Dead Sea. The 
northern aspect of the city, in which direction alone 
it could expand, has always been exposed, with 
little or no natural strength of position. Conse- 
quently, upon this side three walls were constructed 
before the siege of Titus, and yet they were in- 
sufficient to secure the city’s defence. The north 
has always been the city’s vulnerable side. 

The city has been described as occupying two 
rocky ridges with the valley between, but that was 
not so before the days of the Hebrew kings. The 
earliest city stood only upon the so-called ‘ Ophel 
Hill ’ at the southern end of the eastern ridge, and 
centred itself upon the all-important water-supply 
of Gihon. The walled city called Uru-sa-lim in 
the Tell el-Arnama tablets occupied only this hill, 
as did the ‘Zion’ of the Jebusites, which David 
captured and named the ‘ City of David.’ The site 
was one well adapted for defence in ancient times. 
On the east lay the Kedron valley, from which the 
ridge rose with precipitous natural scarps. On 
the west was the Tyi’opceon. Here, in all but the 
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south, where the two valleys converge, the original 
steep clihs are now hidden in soil and debris. To 
the norch the ground sloped upwards to the lofty 
rocky plateau on which stood the city's thriving 
lloors, w'here later, on the very summit, the temple 
was built. In the northern wall was the great city 
gate, defended no doubt by massive towers and pro- 
tected byjan artificial fosse, andpartially by a natural 
valley. Within this area there lay, as has been 
shown by excavation at similar ancient city sites, 
tlie crowded dwellings of the common people, the 
city’s temple-shrine, and doubtless the palace of 
the ‘ King ’ — later that of David, and, at the be- 
ginning of his reign, of Solomon. Within this area 
David, and for two centuries all his successors, 
were buried. The walls, the palaces, the houses, 
and the tombs are being excavated by the Palestine 
Excavation Fund and other societies. At a later 
age this hill, Zion, or part of it, came to be called 
Ophel. Josephus names all, or part of it, the 
Akra, i.e. the fortress. 

After Eling David’s capture of the city of the 
Jebusites the population must have rapidly in- 
creased. It spread beyond the old walls up the 
hill to the north, down into the Tyropoeon, and 
very probably before his death houses began to 
arise upon tlie ^vestern hill. It would appear from 
Bliss’s excavations that when Solomon erected his 
temple upon the summit of the eastern hill he 
erected a wall which, after enclosing the temple, 
crossed the Tyropoeon main valley and ran on the 
southern edge of its western branch until it came 
near where the Jaffa Gate is to-day; then it 
turned south along the eastern edge or the Valley 
of Hinnom, until it made its south-western comer 
at the great tower, the foundations of which are 
to be seen at ‘Bishop Gobat’s School.’ Here it 
turned east, enclosed the summit of the western 
hill, and again crossed the Tyropceon valley not 
far south of the line of the present wall, to join 
on to the ancient wall of the ‘City of David.’ 
Under later Hebrew kings the city wall skirted 
the edge of the Valley of Hinnom down to the 
moutli of the Tyropoeon, which it crossed upon a 
massive dam, so as to leave the ‘ Pool of Siloam ’ 
within the city walls, and thence ascended on to 
the southern end of the eastern ridge to join the 
eastern ancient wall which Solomon had extended 
northwards to the temple enclosure. This ‘first 
wall ’ continued to be the main fortification of the 
city until, at some uncertain date, at least two 
or three centuries before the time of Christ, the 
suburbs which had grown up along the great north 
road, up the northern end of the Tyropceon, were 
enclosed in a ‘second wall’ for their protection. 
The exact line of this wall continues to be a 
matter of dispute, as no foundation remains of 
it have ever been satisfactorily demonstrated. 
Josephus tells us that it began at the Gate Gan- 
nath and ran north-east to join the temple en- 
closure near the Antonia, but the site of this gate 
remains to be discovered. This second wall was 
probably never very extensive, nor was it of great 
strength. At a later period — after the Crucifixion 
— Herod Agrippa L, realising the weakness of the 
northern defences, enclosed with a ‘ third wall * an 
extensive area of new suburbs. This he com- 
menced on a great scale, powerfully fortified hy 
ninety towers, of which Psephinus at the north- 
'vvest angle was 100 feet in height, but he was 
unable to complete his plan because of the jealous 
disfavour of the Emperor Claudius. This third 
wall was never put into a condition for defence, 
’and then only hastdly, until shortly before the 
siege by Titus. General opinion favours the view 
that the line of this wall was from the Jaffa Gate 
northwards, and then eastwards as far as * Herod’s 
Gate,* on the general line of the present walls. 
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From near this latter gate it ran south-eastward 
along the southern edge of a shallow valley, now 
largely filled with debris, and joined the present 
line of walls in the neighbourhood of St Stephen’s 
Gate. In his description of Jerusalem Josephus 
calls that part of the city which lay upon the site 
of the old City of David and in the Tyropoeon the 
‘Lower City,’ while that on the w’estern hill he 
calls the ‘Upper City’ or ‘Upper Market Place’ ; 
a later age gave the name of ‘ Mount Zion ’ to the 
southern part of it. This upper city had an eastern 
wall of its owm inside the regular city walls, and, 
as the Temple hill also had complete fortifications 
of its own, the Romans (70 A.D.), after capturing 
the ‘ Lower City,’ had afterwards to take fortified 
parts of Jerusalem on their east and west. After 
the complete destruction of Jerusalem in the time 
of Hadrian the Romans made a four-sq[uare forti- 
fied camp, with Herod’s great tower (now included 
in the citadel ) at the north-vrest angle. This camp 
had for its northern defence the lateral valley of 
the Tyropoeon, and was built upon the massive 
foundations of the ‘first wall.’ On the west it 
ran along the line of the present wall, and follow- 
ing the well-known dimensions of Roman camps, 
mnst have had its corner where the present south- 
west comer of the city is, thus explaining the 
position of the latter. This corner once Laving 
been established, though provided with no natural 
advantage for defence, has been followed hy almost 
all the re-buildings of the walls in succeeding cen- 
turies, and has determined the lines of the sonthern 
city wall. This line leaves outside the walls a 
large area, once the site of the most crowded 
dwellings of ancient Jerusalem, as well as the 
whole site of the pre-Hebrew Jerusalem. This 
area remains to-day uninhabited except for a 
few buildings, of which the chief are gathered 
round the traditional Nebi Daoud, ‘Tomb of 
David.’ 

The Antiquarian Remains of Jenisalem are ex- 
tensive, and those above ground have been the 
subject of scientific investigation for many years. 
Under the surface much stul remains to be done, 
but the excavations of Warren and Bliss have given 
us very great information. The results of the 
earlier work, conducted under the auspices of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, are contained in the 
Jerusalem volume of the ‘Memoirs.* Since this 
was published not a year has passed without some 
new observations or discoveries being recorded. 
The most important systematic excavations during 
tliis time are those which were carried out in 1894- 
97 by Messrs Bliss and Dickie, and are described 
in their book Excavations at Jerusalem. 

The antiquities may be classified under five 
headings: those connected with (1) Water supply, 
(2) City walls, (3) Tombs, (4). Religious sites, and 
(6) Inscriptions. 

1. The Water Supply . — The one perennial spring 
is that known as ‘The Virgin’s Fount’ or Ain 
Umm ed Deraj, i.e, ‘ The Spring of the Steps ’ — 
so called because the cave in which the water rises 
is approached down thirty steps. This under- 
ground condition of the source is due to tlie vast 
accumulation of debris in the valley of the Kedron. 
In ancient times, when the spring was called 
Gihon, the water ran out from here down the 
valley, but King Hezekiah constructed an aqneduct 
which diverted the water into a pool at the mouth 
of the Tyropoeon (2 Chron. xxxii. 4 ; 2 Kings, xx. 20). 
This rock-cut tunnel is 17(X) feet long, 2 to 3 feet 
wide, and from 4 feet 6 inches to 16 feet in height. 
Its course, which can be traversed throughout, is 
very winding, mainly through primitive methods 
of engineering, but partly due to the fact that the 
king in constructing his tunnel utilised at the 
northern end (near the source) part of a far more 
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ancient rock cutting. This was a great tunnel 
constructed by the early pre-Hebrew settlers at the 
site. This great work runs backward from the 
cave of the spring some 67 feet, it then ascends 
perpendicularly for over 40 feet to reach the end of 
a wide cavern-like passage which runs upwards for 
over 100 feet to open on the highest point of the 
* 0 pixel ’ hill. If, as seems probable, this elaborate 
tunnel belongs to the same age as the great water 
tunnel at Gaza (and similar constructions in other 
parts of Palestine), it dates to a remote period, 
inan.y centuries before David. This tunnel has a. 
peculiar interest for Bible students, because it 
would seem to be the ‘ watercourse ’ up which Joab 
and his men (1 Chron. xi. 6) made their entr^ce 
into the city (2 Sam. v. 8). Recent excavations 
have shown that there are many other rock-cut 
passages in the neighbourhood of the spring belong- 
ing to various periods. The water of the Virgin’s 
fount, though used by the people of Silwan 
(Siloam) for all purposes, is fjontaminated with 
sewage, and in the later summer months the flow 
is often intermittent. 

At the junction of the Kedron with the Hinnom 
valley there is a well 125 feet deep called Blr 
Eyyub (the well of Job), supposed by many to be 
the En Rogel of 1 Kings, i. 9. This well taps an 
underground supply of water of indifferent quality, 
but after heavy rain the water gushes out and 
flows down the valley like a true spring. There is 
an underground aqueduct connected with the spring 
which runs down the Wady en Nai\ 

Thousands of rock-cut cisterns have been con- 
structed at various periods for the storage of the 
copious winter rain; at the present time 6600 
privately owned cisterns are in use. The largest 
of the entirely subterranean reservoirs are in the 
Haram, and some of these may go back to the 
foundation of the first temple. Some three dozen 
are known. The largest, the^ ‘Great Sea,’ is 40 
feet deep, and contains 3 million gallons ; into it 
the ‘low level’ aqueduct emptied its surplus 
water. Thei'e are a number of open reservoirs 
at vaiious points in the city. Of these the 
most ancient is the Birket Silwan or Pool of 
Siloam mentioned in Josephus (B, J., v. iii. 2) 
and in the N.T. (John, ix. 7). The Birket 
Mamilla, the so-called ‘ Up^r Pool of Gihon,* but 
more probably the Serpent’s Pool of Josephus {B. J . , 
V. iii. 2), lies in a modern Moslem cemetery to 
the west of the Jaffa Gate. Its waters are cariied 
to within the citVs walls by a stone aqueduct to 
the Hammam el JBatrak (Bath of the Patriarch) ; 
traditionally, but impossibly, it is called the ‘ Pool 
of Hezekiah’ (2 Kings, xx. 20). It is, however, 
probably the ‘Pool of the Tower’ of Josephus 
(jB. J. , V. xi. 4). The Birket es Sultan, so callea the 
‘ Lower Pool of Gihon,’ is a purely mediaeval con- 
struction made by throwing a dam across the valley 
of Hinnom. The ‘ Twin Pools ’ under the roadway 
near the ‘ Ecce Homo ’ arch, the so-called ‘ Pool of 
Bethesda,’ near St Stephen’s Gate and the Birket 
Israel, just north of the Temple area, are certainly 
ancient, and probably date from the Roman 
occupation. 

To the same peiiod almost certainly belong the 
great aqueducts. The low level aquqdnct, which 
may still be traced along its whole length, brought 
water from a distance of 13 miles due south of the 
city by a well-built, partially rock-cut, channel 
which winds along the sides of the hills, except at 
some points where it passes through tunnels, a 
total distance of 41 miles. The more important 
part, the work probably of Herod the Great, runs 
from four springs in the Wady Artas 7 miles 
due south of Jerusalem, where are the three great 
storage reservoirs known as Solomon’s Pools, The 
southern extension of the aqueduct, 28 miles long, 


may very probably be the work of Pontius Pilate 
(see Josephus, Ant, xvill. iii. 2). The springs 
tapped by the latter aqueduct are in the Wady 
Arrub, and are those from which water has been 
pumped to Jerusalem since the British occupation. 

The high-level aqueduct brought water from the 
highest spring in the Wady Artas, and delivered it 
at the level of the Jaffa Gate. It has been exten- 
sively destroyed, but sections of the massive stone 
pipes have been found, and as some of these have 
Latin inscriptions dating them to the reign of the 
emperor Severus (c. 195 A. D.), the whole work has 
been assigned to this period, but this is not neces- 
sarily so. There are also traces of an aqueduct 
from the north, which brought water into the ‘Twin 
Pools.’ 

2. The Walls , — The existing city walls, with 
their eight gates (one walled up and one modern), 
are mainly the work of Suleiman the Magnificent 
(c. 1542 A.D.), but they include in their foundations 
much mason:^ belonging to earlier ages. In the 
walls of the Haram extensive remains of Herodian 
work exist. The line of the southern wall, thougli 
later than that of the other walls, probably goes 
back to Hadrian’s city. The city wall of Hebrew 
times was considerably farther south. It can be 
traced, by the evidence of rock scarps still on the 
surface, from the south-west corner to the great 
tower foundations in ‘ Bishop Gobat’s School * — the 
ancient tower of the furnaces — and thence west- 
wards to another tower in the British cemetery. 
From here Bliss followed it, by means of his ex- 
cavations, all the way to the Pool of Siloam. The 
foundations showed evidence of two or three i-e- 
constructions. Two gates were discovered— the 
‘Gate of the Gai,’ or Valley Gate, in the British 
cemetery, and the ‘ Dung Gate,’ a little south-west 
of the Pool of Siloam. The eastern end of this 
southern wall was traced, as far back as 1868, hy 
Sir Charles Warren, for a distance of 700 feet 
south of the south-east corner of the Haram. 

The so-called ‘Tower of David,’ or the Citadel, 
dates in its present form to the 14tli century, hufc 
it probably coyers the sxxbstructures of Herod’s 
great towers, Hippicus and Pharsael. The posi- 
tion and names of the various gates in relation 
to history is a fascinating study to the keen 
student. 

3. The Jerusalem is girdled by tombs 

and graves. To the north the so-called ‘ Tombs of 
the Kings’ are almost ceitainly those made for 
Queen Helena of Adiabene, a convert to Judaism, 
and her family^ (c. 48 A.D.). On the opposite ^ide 
of the valley is the tomb, much revered by the 
Jews as being — but on very slender evidence— that 
of Simon the Just, while farther north the same 
valley becomes a regular valley of tombs, but for 
whom these now empty sepulchres were originally 
made we know nothing. Near the Damascus Gate 
a gi’eat deal of attention has been directed to a 
tomb which in its present condition certainly be- 
longs to the 5th Christian century, like its neigh- 
bours in the grounds of St Stephen’s, but which 
many, without much evidence, have supposed to be 
the original ‘ Holy Sepulchre/ Those who believe 
in this tomb also consider that the adjoining hill 
is the original Calvary, a theory advocated by the 
late General Gordon bn grounds more mystical than 
scientific. To the west of the city is a very interest- 
ing Greek tomb, which has been variously ascribed 
to Herod, to his wife Mariamne, and to the high 
priest Ananias. 

On the lower slopes of the Mount of Olives are 
some very conspicuous monuments, notably ‘Abra-* 
barn’s Tomb,* the ‘ Grotto of St James,* and the 
‘ Tomb of Zechariah, ’ all belonging to the last two 
centuries before Christ. Still farther south, where 
the first houses of the village of Siloam begin, is the 
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interesting ‘ Egyptian Tomb,’ traditionally that of 
iiolonion’s Egyptian wife, but probably belonging 
to the same period as the three above-mentioned 
tombs. 

The traditional ‘Holy Sepulchre * is now almost 
in the middle of the city, and for that reason many 
liave doubted its authenticity. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the Christian quarter of the 
city has gro\^Ti to a considerable extent round the 
tomb. It is also incontrovertible that it is one of 
a group of Jewish tombs which must, when they 
were made, have been outside the walls. That the 
Basilica of the Anastasis, completed (335 a.d.) by 
Constantine the Great, stood here is undisputed, 
but beyond that the evidence rests largely upon 
tradition, of which the historical basis cannot now 
be verified. No archteological evidence has been 
found which makes the genuineness of the site 
impossible. Around the tomb has grown up a 
collection of chapels belonging to various branches 
■of the Church, each with shrines claiming our ven- 
eration, and all of considerable interest to the his- 
torian. Their claim to religious veneration depends 
largely on our belief in the genuineness of the 
Sepulchre itself, without which the later tradi- 
tions regarding the ‘Calvary,’ the Chapel of the 
Finding of the Cross, &c., can have no convincing 
appeal. 

4. TJie Beligioiis and EcdesictsUcal Sites of Jeru- 
salem vary greatly in their claims on our credulity. 
That theHaram esh Shirif is the platform of Herod’s 
great temple enclosure is indisputable, and that 
the beautiful Kubbet es Sakhra, or ‘ Dome of the 
Rock,’ covers the great rock which formed a part 
of the original temple — according to most scholars 
the site of the brazen altar-— is also certain. The 

f eat substructures under the southern end of the 
aram are in their origin ^ Herodian work, and 
‘ Robinson’s Arch,’ which projects from the western 
wall near the south-west comer, was certainly part 
of the great bridge which connected the temple 'with 
the upper city. Excavations have shown that this 
.arch was destroyed by Pompey, and again by Titus. 
A considerable section of the western wall of the 
Haram, including the ‘Waiting Place ’ of the Jews, 
■consists of Herodian masonry, and in the southern 
Hai-am wall can be seen the walled -up ‘Single,’ 
‘Double,’ and ‘Triple’ gates, which in the N.T. 
led upwards from tlie lower city into the temple 
.area. The mosque A1 Aksa stands on part of 
the site of the Basilica built by the Emperor 
Justinian in honour of the Virgin Mary, and, during 
the days of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, the 
Knights Templars made this their headquarters, 
and tethered their horses in the vaults below. At 
the south-east corner of the Haram vepr much of 
the Herodian masonry remains in its original con- 
dition, and the marks of Herod’s masons have been 
seen on the foundation corners 80 feet below the 
present level of the ground. The ‘ Golden Gate ’ 
was probably originally constructed by Justinian 
on the site of Herod’s ‘ Shushan Gate,’ but dates in 
its present form from the 7th century. Near the 
north-west corner of the Haram, the old Turkish 
barracks occupy part of the site of Herod’s Antonia 
fort. The Via Dolorosa (which has changed its 
4*oute several times through the centuries) cora- 
’inenees here, and soon after passes under the ‘ Ecce 
Homo’ arch, the central part of a triple Roman 
triumphal archway of the 2d century A. D. Nine 
tstations of the Cross exist in the streets running 
from the ‘Antonia’ to the Church of the Holy 
.Sepulchre ; the remaining five are in the church 
itself. Other eocIesia.stical sites which have some 
■claim to consideration, are the Cccnaculum, the 
traditional site of the Last Supper, close to the 
so-called Tgmb of David ajid the unde^round 
Kihapel-tomb of the Virgin Ma^ in the Kedron 


valley. The adjoining Garden of Gethsemane has 
at least this claim, that an olive garden in this 
immediate neighbourhood must have been the scene 
of the opening phase.s of the Passion. 

5. Imcrqdions. — Of these, two are most import- 
ant. The Siloam inscription (now in Constan- 
tinople), a giaffito in Hebrew found at the lower 
end of the Siloam tunnel, records how the workmen 
joined up the tunnel after working from the two 
ends ; presumably it belongs to the time of Heze- 
kiah. The Greek inscription found in a tomb- 
enclosure near the ‘ Antonia,’ which originally stood 
on the wall of division l)etween the Court of the 
Israelites and that of the Gentiles, contains 
a warning against any non -Jew entering the 
sacred precincts. There are many short inscrip- 
tions in Hebrew and Greek on various tombs, and 
a number of Arabic inscriptions of consideiable 
historic value. 

History. — The first historical reference to Jerusa- 
lem is in the same cuneiform letters in the Tell 
el-Amama collection, where the city occurs under 
the name of TJru-sa-Iim. The governor was a vassal 
of Araenhoteph IV., the heretic king wdio assumed 
the name of Kuenaten (see Akhnaton). At that 
time the city was fortified, and was garrisoned by 
Pliaraoh’s mercenary troops. There are reasons for 
thinking that the city may have been at that time 
a shrine of the god Aten — the'Siin-disc. The territory 
of the city apparently extended westwards as far as 
Ajalon. Although it is recorded that Joshua burnt 
the city (Judges, i. 1-3), it never came into firm 
possession of the Hebrews until it ^vas captured 
I from the Jebusites by David in the eighth lyear of 
I his reign (e. 1000 B.C.). From tliat time the city 
I rapidly expanded, being the capital of the brilliant 
but short-lived united Hebrew monarchy, and 
Solomon built powerful and greatly extended city 
walls. After the disruption of the united kingdom 
Shishak (Sheshonk) Pharaoh of Egypt attacked 
the city, but was apparently bought off ( 1 Kings, 
14-26). Some eighty years later in the reign of 
Jehoram (849-842 B.O.} it was pillaged by Arabs 
and Philistines (2 Chron. xxi. 16-17), and in the 
reign of Amaziah (797-729 B.o.) it was plundered 
and its fortifications extensively destroyed by 
Jehoash, King of Israel. His son Uzziah ( Azariah ) 
defeated the Arabs and Philistines, and he and his 
son Jotham greatly strengthened the city’s defences 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 7 -9 ; xxvii. 3). The vei^’’ considerable 
material property of the city received a great set- 
back at this time on account of a great earthq^uake 
(Zech. xiv. 4, &c. ). Akaz, thanks to his grandfather’s 
and father’s efforts to strengthen the city’s de- 
fences, was enabled to resist the combined attack 
of the kings of Syria and Israel (2 Kings, xvi. 6-6), 
while he strengthened his political safety by buying 
an alliance with Tiglath-Ifileser, King of Assyria 
(2 Kings, xvi. 10-12). Hezekiab, his son, further 
strengthened the defences of the city by preventing 
any hostile force from having access to the water 
of Gihon (2 Chron. xxxii. 4-^0). He also added 
to the strength of the walls by the construction 
of towers (2 Chron. xxxii. 6). The impending 
menace of A^ssyria was for a time .averted during 
this and the succeeding long reign of Menasseh. 
The latter also strengthened the walls. He was 
the fimt of the kings of Judah to be buried outside 
the ‘City of David.’ Josiah introduced religious 
reforms, but was unable to stem the advancing 
tide of enemies, though he perished at Me^iddo 
in trying to serve Assyria- His son Jehoichin 
voluntarSy yielded up the city to the victorious 
Nebuchadnezzar (597), and was himself carried 
captive to Babylon. The city was despoiled, but, 
reeling again eleven years later, it was besieged 
for a year and a half, and being captured (686), 
w^as wifch all its foitifications and its tmple 
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reduced to ruins. All the surviving inhabitants, 
except the very poor peasants, were carried away 
captive. 

Fifty years later under the Persian Cyrus 40,000 
Jews received permission to return, and the foun- 
dations of the temple were commenced ( Ezra, iii. 
3 ; V. 16), but the work did not reach completion 
for twenty years. In 445 B.C. Nehemiah arrived, 
and we have in his account of his inspection and 
of his rebuilding of the ruined city walls a very 
good description of their position and condition. 
All having been prepared, the actual rebuilding, 
undertaken under conditions of danger and difficulty, 
took but fifty-two days. 

Of the next hundred years under the Persians 
little is known. Alexander the Great took the 
surrender of Jerusalem on his way to Egypt, and 
after his death (.323 B.c.) it, with Palestine, passed 
under the rule of the Ptolemies of Egypt, being 
captured by Ptolemy Soter (321) by a ruse on the 
Saobath day. During the next century of political 
iinsettlement, though the land suffered much, the 
city itself in its comparative isolation seems to have 
prospered. ^Yhen in 198 Antiochus the Great -won 
Palestine at the battle of Banias the people of 
J erusalera made him welcome. But years of great 
trouble and unrest were in store. On account of 
the Hellenising policy of Antiochus Epiphanes the 
more religious Jews were gradually goaded to re- 
bellion. His treatment of the people and of their 
capital, 'which he twice captured and despoiled 
(170 and 160), at length led to the great uprising 
under the family of Mattathias. On the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, Judas Maccabeus obtained 
permission to restore the temple, which he fortified, 
but he was unable to expel the Syrian garrison 
from the Akra, and the siege of that fortress brought 
to its aid a great Syrian army under Lysias, who 
defeated the Jews (163) and captured the Holy 
City. After another eleven years of varying for- 
tune at length the Maccabeans reached a reward to 
their unwearying efforts, and Jonathan became, by 
treaty, high -priest, and virtually a monarch. He 
repaired the city and the temple walls, and finally 
Simon, his successor, captured and destroyed the 
Akra. With the firm establishment of the Macca- 
bean rulers a i^eriod of prosperity began. The 
Jews, for once in their history, reached the sea 
coast, and extended their power over the maiitiiiie 
plain. In Jerusalem new buildings arose, notably 
the Hasmonean palace, the bridge from the temple 
to the upper city and the Baris, a fortress to tne 
north of the temple. Quarrels in the royal family, 
in the course of which the Arab Nabataeans were 
called in, led to the intervention of Rome. In 
63 B.C. Pompey took t^e city by storm, desecrated 
the temple, and demolished the city walls. Judaea 
was annexed to Rome. The temple treasures, 
which Pompey had spared, were looted by Crassus 
(55 B.C.). Antipater the Iduraaean became pro- 
curator in 47 B.C., and at the same time King 
Hyrcanus was permitted to rebuild the walls. In 
40 B.c. Herod became procurator and later king of 
Judaea. This great king did much for the adorn- 
ment of the city. His royal palace, the fortress 
Antonia (on the site of the Baris), a theatre, a 
hippodrome, and his great towers Hippicus and 
Pharsael made the architectui*e of the city worthy 
of the Roman empire. An even greater boon to 
the inhabitants was his great (low-level) aque- 
duct. To please the religions Jews he commenced 
^eatly to enlarge and adorn the temple. The foun- 
dations of liis great temple enclosure are those of 
the present Haram. Restless and unsettled years 
followed, a period familiar to us to some extent 
through the N.T. narrative — when the virtual 
P^wer was in the hands of procurators, who had 
the hopeless task of placating Rome and of con- 


ciliating the rising tide of Jewish rebellion. Herod 
Agrippa I. attempted to strengthen the fortifica- 
tions of the city by building the ‘ thiid wall,’ and 
his son (56 A,D.) enlarged the old Hasmonean 
palace, so that from it he might overlook the 
temple, an act which greatly ofiended the Jews. 
In 64 A.D. tlie long rebuilding of the temple, which 
Herod the Great had begun in 19 B.c., was at length 
completed. Two years later witnessed the out- 
brealc of open rebellion against Gessius Florus 
with much destruction of public buildings, the 
beginning of troubles which culminated in the 
terrible siege of the city, which ended in its utter 
destruction in 70 a.d. by Titus, The frightful loss 
of life was greatly aggravated hy the disastrous 
dissentions among the various factions within tlie 
walls. Sixty years later another uprising under 
Bar Cochbar led to the utter destruction of Jenisa- 
leni, the very site of the temple being ploughed up. 
Incidentally it led to the final severance of church 
and synagogue. In 138 Hadrian built a new and 
pagan city, which he called ^lia Capitolina. The 
new city walls were built on the general lines fol- 
lowed by those of to-day. An equestrian statue of the 
emperor stood where had been the Holy of Holies^ 
and, according to ecclesiastical tradition, a Temple 
of Venus was erected over the Holy Sepulchre. 
Despite the pagan character of the city Christian 
pilgrims commenced to visit it. In 333 A.D., by 
order of Constantine, who had adopted Christianity, 
the church of the Anastasis, on the supposed site 
of the Holy Sepulchre, was ‘begun. In 362 Julian 
made an attempt to rebuild the temple, but a 
mysterious explosion discouraged the workmen 
and stopped the enterprise. Some time in the 4th 
century the city walls were extended to include 
‘Mount Zion,’ and in 450 the Empress Eudoxia, 
widow of ^ Theodosius II., i-estorecl the southern 
walls — ruined since the time of Titus — on the 
lines of the ancient circuit. She also built the 
church at the Pool of Siloam and the church of St 
Stephen. The enmeror Justinian (627-565) built 
the Church of St M^ry on the site now occupied by 
the el-Aska mosque, and also, according to some 
authorities, the so-called ‘Golden Gate’ in the 
Harani. 

In 614 Chosroes and his Persian hordes fell upon 
Palestine and ravished the whole land. His ven- 
geance especially fell upon the ecclesiastics and 
their churches. Fifteen years later Heraclius the 
Byzantine emperor returned to the holy city hear- 
ing back the famous ‘fragment of the time Cross’ 
captured by the Persians, and undertook extensive 
restorations. But the triumph of (Christendom was 
short. In 632 occurred the death of Mahommed, 
and by 636 his followers had won Palestine in the 
battle of Yarmuk. The following year Jerusalem 
was surrendered into the hands of the Khalif Omar, 
who granted generous terms to its inhabitants. 
He established a religious centre of Islam on the 
deserted site of the temple, building a wooden 
mosque over the sacred rock. This was replaced 
in 691 by the present Kubbet es Sakhrah or ‘Dome 
of the Rock.’ Christians and Moslems appear to 
have lived for the next centuries on friendly terms, 
but in 1010 the mad Egyptian ruler Hakim did 
much wilful destruction of churches. In 1077 the 
city fell into the hands of the Seljuk Turks, the 
tales of whose cruelty and barbarism roused Chris- 
tendom to the first crusade. In 1098 Jerusalem 
was captured, the triumph of the crusaders being 
signalised by a barbaric massacre. Godfrey de 
Bouillon became first king of Jerusalem (1100), 
and the line of Latin kings continued to hold the 
city till 1187, when its fall followed soon after 
Salaclin’s sweeping victoiy at Hattin. In 1229 the 
Emperor Frederick II. of Germany obtained pos- 
session of the city by treaty from the Sultan of 
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Egypt, but lost it ten years later through breaking 
his agreement not to rebuild the fortifications. In 
1244 the Kliarizmians from Central Asia burst 
through Palestine, seized Jerusalem, massacred 
its people, and destroyed all they could. Three 
years later they Avere ejected by the Egyptians, 
who held it till they were conquered by the Otto- 
man Turks. In 1832 the Egyptians "again con- 
quered it, but through the intervention of the 
European powers, especially Great Britain, they 
were compelled to return it to the Turks in 1840. 
From this time onAvard Jerusalem has come in- 
creasingly into wide-Avorld prominence. The last 
half century before the Great War had AAdtnessed 
a great increase in population, reaching some 
70,000 in 1914. New buildings — monasteries and 
convents, hospitals and schools, churches and 
hotels— -have groAvn up on all sides. The Russians 
first erected a great mass of buildings outside the 
old Avails, but since that time every great European 
Power has had its share in building up the city. 
Amid these greater buildings have grown numbers 
of somewhat S 5 [ualid JeAvish settlements represent- 
ing communities of JeAvs from all over the world. 
The Germ ails, after the visit of the Kaiser in 1898, 
showed great activity in building. They rebuilt 
the * Church of the Redeemer * near the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, erected the Church of the 
Virgin near the * Tomb of David,’ the Hospice of 
St Paul outside the Damascus Gate, and the Great 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria Stiftung on the Mount 
of Olives, now the centre of the British goA^ernment 
in Jerusalem. The British have two hospitals, 
three churches, including the Cathedral Church of 
St George’s and some mission schools. The French, 
Italians, Austrians, and the other po Avers all have 
religious, educational, or medical institutions. Few 
cities have had such a variety of nationalities, of 
languages, and of religious sects as the Holy City 
of this period. 

Turkey, having to her OAvn undoing come into 
the Great War on the side of Germany, attempted 
the invasion of Eg;^t. The British were compiled 
to take measures in reply. During the spring of 
1917 General Sir A. Murray fought his way with 
success through the desert between Egypt in 
Palestine. Serious reverses during Marcn and 
April at Gaza .caused delay, but in October the 
British forces, now led by Gei.sral Allenby, began 
an irresistible advance. Commencing by capturing 
tiie enemy’s well-fortified lines between Gaza and 
Beersheba they advanced so rapidly that by 9th 
November Jerusalem surrendered without any 
fighting in its immediate vicinity. No army 
attacking Jerusalem compares in numbers or in 
variety of race and religion with this one, but never 
has Jerusalem been conquered AAdth less material 
damage. With the new regime has begun a neAV, 
and Ave may hope a glorious, chapter in the long 
and stormy history of the Holy City. 

^ Modem Jericsalem . — One of the acts of the 

neAV administration was to bring into the city a 
good water supply from the distant source in Wady 
Arrab, which had been used nearly 2000 years 
before. A health service is now establish^ to 
fight the insanitary conditions left by centuries of 
Turkish misrule, and especially to try and stamp 
out t^t age-long eurse of the city — ^malarial fever. 
Political measures have been introduced which 
it is hbped Avil^rovide in time for complete self- 
government. The railway erected by the French 
in 1892 as a narrow-gauge line has now been relaid 
on the common gauge of the land. Motor traffic, 
which was unknown before the war, is steadily 
mcreasing. A Pro-Jefusalem Society is concern- 
ing itself with the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments and fosteiing the city’s industries. There 
is a government archseologieal committee with a 


director of anticiuities. Various scientific societies 
are established in the city, the British School of 
Archaeology and the Palestine Exploration Fund by 
Britain, the American School of, Oriental Research 
by the United States, and the Ecole Biblique de St 
Etienne in connection with the French Dominicans. 
A JeAvish university is planned, and British high 
schools for boys and for girls have been established. 
Several missions are doing excellent educational 
and philanthropic Avork. The activity of the 
Zionists is increasingly seen in the school of art, 
libraries, educational establishments, musical 
societies, and perhaps most prominent of all in 
their numerous neAA’-spapers with their persistent agi- 
tation for increasing political power. These efforts 
are looked upon with great suspicion by the Moslems 
and Christians, who claim that Palestine is more 
really their national home than that of a people 
who have left it so many centuries. The clashing of 
so many interests — religious, national, and political 
— produces a feeling of uncertainty as to its imme- 
diate future, and makes the holding of the mandate 
for Palestine a heavy and anxious responsibility, 
Liteba-TUBE. — For general purposes, J erusalem from 
the JEJarliest Times to 70 (2 vols. ), by Sir G. A. Smith, is 

invaluable, Jerusal&m, in Bible Times, by Professor L. B. 
Paton, is a condensed account of modem Adews on the 
city. Many of the articles in the recent Bible diction- 
aries are very good. As a guide-book it is hard to beat 
Baedeker’s Guide to Palestine and Syria, For archae- 
ology, Warren’s TJndergronmd Jerusalem (1876), the 
Jerusalem volume of the P. E. F, Memoirs, Bliss and 
DicMe’s jE'rcca'yca^ions in Jerusalem (1894-97), Vincent’s 
Underground Jerusalem (1911), and Wilson’s Golgotha 
and the Holy Sepulchre are useful. For history. The 
Bible and Josephus, Besant and Pahner’s History of 
Jerusalem, Le Strange’s Palestine under the Moslems 
(1890), Watson’s Stoi'y of Jerusalem, Gender’s Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, and Bevan’s Jerusalem under 
the High Priests. 


«leriisale]ii 9 Oedee of St John of. See 
Hospitallees. 

Jerusalem Articlioke, or Topinambuki 
[Helianthtis tuberos^is), a plant of the natural 
order Compositse, and 
of the same genus Avith 
the common SunfloAver 
(q.v.), is a native of 
Brazil. The word 
Jerusalem, in the Eng- 
lish name, is a corrup- 
tion of the Italian 
girasole, * sunflower ; ’ 
the name articholcc is 
merely from a supposed 
similarity of flavour in 
the eatable part — the 
tuber — to the Globe 
artichoke. The Jeru- 
salem artichoke has 
straight, sparsely 
branching stems from 
8 to 12 feet high, and 
many rough, ovate, 
acute stalked leaves; 
and in the end of 
autumn, though rarely 
in Scotland, produces 
yellow flowers resem- 
bling those of the 
common sunflower, 
hut smaller. The 
thick, fleshy, and 

knotted perennial root , , . , 

produces, pretty close- Artichoke 

fy around it, oval or (Sehanthus tuherosus). 

roundish tubers, some- 
times thirty or fifty in number, wbich are reddish 
on the outside, and Avhitish witliin, in appearance 
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very similar to potatoes. They have a sweetish, 
mucilaginous taste when boiled, and aie much more 
watery and less nourishing than potatoes- They 
are, however, very palatable when properly pre- 
pared with sauce, and make very good soup. The 
plant is also useful for fodder for cattle, yielded by 
ifcs leaves and the more tender parts of the stems. 
The stems and leaves contain much nitre, and have 
been used for making potash. The fibre is used for 
makmg cordage and coarse cloth. The J erusalem 
artichoke is scarcely an agricultural crop in Britain, 
although it is to some extent in some parts of 
Europe. It was knowm in English gardens before 
the potato, to which it in some measure gave 
place. It is generally propagated by small tubers, 
or cuttings of tubers, like the potato ; and its culti- 
vation is in most respects similar, although the 
aspect of the plant is very different. In America it is 
sometimes called Canada potato or Virginia potato. 

Jerusalem Chamber. See Westminster. 

Jervaulx Abbey (pronounced Jarvis), a 
mined Cistercian abbey of Yorkshire, 13 J miles 
NW. of Bipon. ^ It was built in 1156 by monks 
from the Yox'kshire monastery of Byland, and ^vas 
dismantled in 1539, its last and twenty-third abbot 
having been hanged two years before for his share 
in the Pilgrimage of Grace. Its scanty ruins were 
excavated in 1803 by the Earl of Ailesbury. 
JerviSj Sir John. See St Vincent (Earl). 

Jervis Ray^ in the south-east of New South 
Wales, Part of the coast (28 sq. ra.) forms a 
detached portion of the Federal Territory acquired 
for the establishment of a port and a Federal Naval 
College. 

Jesi^ or IBSI (anc. jiEsnm or jiEsis), a walled 
toTO of Italy, 17 miles by rail SW. of Ancona, 
has a cathedral, a town-house with good pictures, 
manufactures of silk, paper, soap, &c., and a trade 
in wine, olive-oil, corn, and cheese. Fere the 
Emperor Frederick IL was born. Pop. 26,000. 

Jesperseu, Otto, philologist, born 16th July 
1860, studied at Copenhagen, where he became 
professor of English in 1893. Notable works are 
Growth and Structure of the EnMsh Lang^iage ; 
Phonetics ; A Modern English Uraonniar ; Lan- 
guage, its Nature, Development, and Origin; 
Philosophy of Grammar. 

J essamine. See Jasmine. 

Jesse^ Edward, a popular writer on natural 
history, was born at Hutton Cranswick, Yorkshire, 
14th January 1780. He became clerk in a govern- 
ment office, and was successively secretary to Lord 
Dartmouth, commissioner of hackney-coaches, and 
deputy surveyor-general of the royal parks and 
palaces. He died at Brighton, 29tn March 1868. 
His books include Gleanings in Natural History 
( 1832-35), An Angler's Bamlles (1836), Scenes and 
Tales of Qoimtry Life (1844), Anecdotes of Dogs 
(1846), and Lectures on Natural Histot^ (1861); 
besides editions of Walton’s Complete Angler, 
White’s Selbome, and Ritchie’s Windsor Castle. See 
Mrs Honstoun’s Sylvanus Itedivivus (Lond, 1890). 
— John Heneag-e Jesse, son of the foregoing, 
was horn in 1815, and at an early age filled a place 
in the secretary’s department of the Admiralty at 
Whitehall. He had already written poems and 
plays without success, when he found his work in 
a series of bright and interesting works in the field 
of domestic history, which have yet far more 
than their, mere readableness to commend them 
to general' readers, if not to serious students. He 
died 7th July 1874. 

Jesse WiiLdoWt a window that had the genea- 
logical tree of Jesse, father of David, painted on its 
glass or sculptured oti the mullions. Such were 
once common in churches. 


Jessore 9 also called Kasba, a town of Ben^^al,, 
capital of a district, 74^ miles by rail NK of 
Calcutta. Pop. 10,000. Since the opening of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway Jessore has developed 
into a trading-mart of some importance in local 
products. 

Jest-books are of two kinds : collections of 
witty sayings and practical jokes which go under 
the names of certain men who were celebrated in 
their day as ‘merry fellows,’ and collections of 
facetise, gathered from many sources, ancient and 
modern. Of the first class TarltorCs Jests may be 
considered as a fair type among English books of 
facetiae. Here all the jests and practical jokes are 
ascribed to that popular Elizabethan comedian, or 
rather buffoon; but probably not a single one of 
them is genuine or authentic.^ This book, in fact, 
is simply a catchpenny collection of jests taken out 
of older books, and fathered on Tarlton after his 
death in order to stimulate its sale and popularity.. 
A notable example is found in Tarlton’s device to 
reach London without expense, at a time when he 
was in the country and with an empty purse ; he 
contrived to have himself arrested as a ‘ seminary 
priest’ and taken up to the metropolis, where he 
was at once recognised and set at liberty. This is 
a variant of the well-known story of Rabelais, with 
his three packets of harmless wood-ashes, labelled 
‘Poison for the King,’ ‘Poison for the Queen,’ 
‘Poison for the Dauphin.’ And it reappears in 
another jest-book of the same class, in the com- 
position of which the learned man under whose 
name it goes had no more share than he had in 
that of the Talmud, namely. The Witty and Enter- 
taining Exploits of George Buchanan, commonly 
called the King\s Fool. Another old English 
hook of this kind is the Jests of Scogin, which 
the enterprising printer foisted on the public--as 
swas also done in the case of the Tales of the 
Mad Men of Gotham (see Gotham)— as having 
been compiled by ‘A. B. of Pliisicke Doctour, 
meaning the facetious Andrew Borde. In this, 
hook Scogin, or Scogan, ‘a scholler of Oxford,’ is 
represented as playing all sorts of tricks, most of 
which are found in earlier collections, and all are 
traceable to French, Italian, and Asiatic sources. 
For example, with the help of his ‘ chamber-fellow,* 
he cheats a simple rustic out of half his flock of 
sheep by persuading him that they are really hogs 
— a tricK which not only occurs in medieval Latin 
collections and all the jest-hooks of Europe, hut 
has its probable original in an old Indian work 
entitled Uitopadesa (a Sanskrit form of the Fables 
of Pilpay, or Bidpai), where, in like manner, three 
sharpers cheat a Brahman of a goat he is canying 
to sacrifice, by making him brieve it is a dog. 
Of other jest-books the Pleasant Conceits of Old 
Hobson, the Merry Londoner, is a good example, 
albeit, as usual, containing little that is not found 
elsewhere. Old Hobson is a confirmed practical 
joker, and many of his best conceits turn on 
merely verbal quibbles. Two more books of this 
class are the Jests of George Peele, the player, 
and Archy ArTnstrong's Banquet of Jests; and it is 
hardly necessary to say that their names are all 
that is theirs in the collections. 

The oldest known English jest-book is A Hundred 
Mery Talys (about 1525), to which the lively 
Beatrice refers when she says to Benedick, iaMum 
Ado about Nothing (Act II. scene i.), ‘ Will you tell 
me who told you that I was disdainful, and that I 
had all my good wit out of the Hundred M&rry 
Tales f ’ Next in order of date — and of interest also 
— ^is Mery Tales, Wittie Questions, and Quiche An- 
meres, very Mery and Pleasant to he Bedde (about 
1535 ). From these two the compilers of subsequent 
jest-books in the early years of the 17th century drew 
very freely, with one notable exception, Taylor's 
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jnt and Mirth (i.e. John Taylor, the Water-poet), 
'which, he tells ns in the lengthy title-page, he 
*chargeably collected out of Taverns, Ordinaries, 
Innes, Bowling-greenes and Alleys, Ale-houses, 
Tobacco-shops, Highwayes and Water-passages,* and 
which is ‘made up and fashioned into Clinches, 
Bulls, Quirkes, Yerkes, Quips and Jerkes : apothegm- 
atically bundled up at the request of John Garrett*s 
Ghost ^ ( 1635). This is by far the most original of 
all our English jest-books — ^by which we mean that 
it contains very few of the tales found in the 
earlier collections. And if we seek for the reason 
of this, it is probably to be found in the superior 
advantages which Taylor possessed over mere 
literary hacks — who were able only ‘to make 
new books as apothecaries make new mixtures, 
by pouring out ot one vessel into another ’ — ^in his 
roiession of a Thames waterman, which must 
ave brought him into contact with all sorts and 
conditions of men, from whom, more especially 
sea-captains, he probably learned a goodly portion 
of the jests he tells so quaintly. 

The best known of English collections of facetiae 
is Joe Miller^ s Jest-Booky or the Wifs Vade Mecum, 
which, even in its original form (1739), is a mere 
compilation of witticisms, drawn by the versatile 
Jolm Mottley mainly from 16th and 17th century 
jest-books, the best joke in it being the name of 
Joseph Miller (1684-1738) on the title-page; for, 
though a comedian by profession, it is said that he 
was never known to make a joke in his life. Those 
who are well acquainted with the humorous litera- 
ture of other countries as well as that of our 
own must confess that if our jest-books, both 
ancient and modem, were stripped of ah that is 
borrowed, the number of jokes that we can fairly 
claim would be exceedingly few indeed. But, for 
the matter of that, no other country is better. 

Besides the books already mcidentally mentioned, most 
collections of folklore and of chap-books contain jests. 
Again, many books of this class are roughly grouped as 
‘ Facetiae ’ in booksellers’ lists, especially if more or less 
grivois in character. W. 0. Hazlitt reprinted a good 
many collections in his Shakespeare Jest-^Booka (3 rols. 
1868). Good English jest-books of the Cavalier period 
are the Westmijister DroUery, Choice Drollery^ vndMerry 
Drollery y reprinted by R. Roberts of Boston (3 vols.). 
See articles Bidpai, Ohap-books, Folkloeb, and 
Gotham: 

Jesters. See Fools. • 

JesuitS9 or Society of Jesus, a celebrated 
religious order of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which has filled a large space in the ecclesiastical 
and even the political history of the world. It 
was founded in 1534 by Ignatius Loyola (q.v.), in 
concert with five associates — Peter Le Fevre, a 
Savoyard; three Spaniards — James Lainez, Francis 
Xavier, and Nicholas Bobadilla ; and a Portuguese i 
named Rodriguez. Their original purpose was to 
undertake a mission to the Holy Land, and to 
labour there for the conversion of infidels; but as 
all access to the Holy Land was precluded by the 
outbreak of a war with the Turks, the associates 
turned their thoughts to a more comprehensive 
organisation, specially desired to meet those more 
modem requirements whi5i had arisen since the 
Reformation. With this view, Ignatius Loyola, 
with Lainez and Le Fevre, having meanwhile re- 
cruited several new associates, repaired to Rome in 
1539^ and submitted to the pope, Paul III., the rule 
of the proposed order, the great aim of which was 
expressed iu their adopted motto: Ad Majorem 
Dei Gloriam (‘To the greater glory of God’) ; and 
the vows of which, in addition to the threefold 
obligations common to all Catholic religious ordei*s, 
of chastity, poverty, and , obedience, comprised a 
fourth, whereby the members bound themselves 
unreservedly to go as missionaries to any country 


which the pope migiit indicate to them. The 
new rule was approved by a bull of 1540; and 
in the following year the association w’as prac- 
tically inaugurated at Rt)me, by the election of 
Ignatius Loyola as its first general. 

The original constitution of the society has 
undergone few modifications. Although it is com- 
monly represented as absolutely monarchical, yet 
the authority of the general is," in many respects, 
strictly limited. It is true that the general— w’ho 
is elected by a congregation of professed members, 
composed of two elected fathers in each province 
together with the provincial — holds his office for 
life ; and, although he is aided in his government 
by a council of six assistants, he is not obliged to 
follow their advice even when unanimous. These 
assistants are elected by the same congregation 
that elects the general, and remain in office during 
his life. Each assistant has a more immediate 
charge of a group of provinces and missions called 
an Assistancyy formed nuainly according to the princi- 
al European languages — Italian, German, French, 
panish, and English ; to which has recently been 
added a sixth assistancy for America. But though 
the general is thus absolutely free in his decisions, 
he is strictly bound by the constitutions of the order ; 
nor, although he may dispense in particular cases, 
is he competent of his own authority to annul or 
to alter any of the constitutions. Another check 
on merely arbitrary power and outlet for com- 
plaints may be mentioned. Every three years a 
Congregation of Procurators, as it is called, is 
summoned by the general. This is composed of 
a deputy chosen by vote in each province to go to 
Rome or elsewhere, and lay the condition and needs 
of the province personally before the general. 
When all the deputies are assembled, they have 
under the presidency of the general always to vote 
on and decide one question— whether there is 
any need of convoking a general congregation. 
Although no instanee of deposition lias ever 
occurred, the general himself is liable to be de- 
posed by the sentence of such a general congrega- 
tion, in certain contingencies which are specific^ly 
pointed out by the constitutions. 

The body over which this general presides con- 
sists of four classes: (1) Professed, who, having 
passed through all preparatory stages, which com- 
monly extend over ten ©r twelve years, or even 
a longer period, have solemnly taken the vows 
desoribed above, including that of obedience to the 
pope. It is from this class alone that the general 
and all the higher officials of the society are chosen. 
(2) Coadjutors, spiritual and temporal ; the former 
— ^who have completed their studies, and have 
(seldom before their thirty-second year, or even 
later) been admitted to noly orders— being de- 
signed to assist the professed in preaching, teach- 
ing, and the direction of souls; the latter being 
lay-brothers, to whom the minor and menial offices 
of the society are assi^ed. (3) Scholastics, who, 
having passed through the novitiate, are engaged 
for a long series of years, either in pursuing their 
own stuches, or in teaching in the various schools 
of the order. (4) Lastly, novices, who, after a 
short trial as ‘postulants’ for admission, are 
engaged for two years exclusively in spiritual 
exercises, prayer, meditation, ascemc reading, or 
ascetic practices, and generally in a course of 
disciplinary training. The administrative and 
executive government of the soeiety, throughout 
the various provinces or missions into which it is 
divided, is entrusted, under the general, to pro- 
vincials, who are named by the general, and hold 
office commonly for at least three years. In each 
separate province there are three kinds of oom- 
munities— professed houses or residences, colleges, 
and novitiates. The head-superior in each is 
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appointed by the general, who receives at stated 
intervals a detailed report of the character, conduct, 
and position of each member of the society. In all 
these gradations the subordination is complete, 
and the obligation of obedience is immediate and 
unreserved ; and one of the most familiar accusa- 
tions against the society is that this duty of blind 
and implicit obedience makes the superior the sole 
and final arbiter of conscience for alt his subjects, 
the judge of good and evil, of virtue and of vice. 
Nevertheless, whatever may be said of the prac- 
tical tendency of this relation, the Jesuits and 
their apologists plead that both in the rules of 
St Ignatius and in the so-called ‘ examen ’ of the 
candidate there is contained, in the duty ^ of 
obedience to a superior, an explicit reservation 
for the subject, ‘unless where the superior should 
command what is sinful.' 

The system of training exhibits the most pro- 
found knowledge of the human heart, and the 
most correct appreciation of the religious instincts 
and impulses or mankind. The long exercises of 
the novitiate were designed by Ignatius to form the 
individual character in habits of personal holiness, 
and practices of personal piety. It was the busi- 
ness of their unwontedly protracted course of studies 
to equip them to be competent teachers of youth 
and directors of souls. To learning carefully 
adapted to the actual condition and progress of 
knowledge they sought to add manners and habits 
calculated to inspire confidence, and to disarm 
prejudice and suspicion. Unlike the older orders, 
they made no parade of a special calling, whether 
by a peculiar habit, or by obligatory aiisteiities 
and practices of asceticism. They enjoyed, indeed, 
in these respects, some exemptions from the more 
austere practices of other orders. Their churches 
were but designed as supplementary to those of 
the parish clergy (whose ordinary costume they 
adopted as their own conventual dress), without 
being bound to sing tiie canonical ‘ Office ' in choir 
and without much imposing or attractive cere- 
monial ; being chiefly set apart for religious in- 
struction, and for the duties of the confessional. 
Their casuisti*y avoided all harsh and excessive 
rigour; and it cannot be doubted that some of 
their writers carried it to the opposite extreme. But 
above all, they addressed themselves to the great 
want of their time — education; and tlnougli the 
mastery which they soon obtained in'this important 
field, as well as their eminence in every department 
of learning, divinity, philosophy, history, scholar- 
ship, antiquities, and letters, they attained to un- 
bounded influence in every department of society. 

The organisation of the society is settled, in 
every important particular, by the original rules 
and constitutions of St Ignatius. The opponents 
of the Jesuits, however, allege that, in addition to 
these public and avowed constitutions, there exists 
in the society, for the guidance of their hidden 
actions, and for the private direction of the 
thoroughly initiated members, a secret code, en- 
titled Momta Seer eta (‘ Secret Instructions ’ ), which 
was meant to be reserved solely for the private 
guidance of the more advanced members, and 
which was not only not to he communicated to the 
general body, but was to be boldly repudiated by 
all should its existence at any time be suspected 
or discovered. This singular code, a masterpiece 
of craft and duplicity, was first printed at Cracow 
in 1612, and has been repeatedly reprinted by the 
enemies of the Jesuits ; but it is indignantly dis- 
claimed by the society.^ The accounts of the time 
and circumstances of its discovery are suspicious 
and contradictory. The book has been repeatedly 
condoled, both at Kome and by other authorities, 
as weU as by the sodety, and its apocryphal char- 
acter IS now commonly admitted. 


The history of the society has varied in different 
countries, but in each may be divided into three 
stages— the rise, the suppression, and the restoration 
of the order. Settled first in Italy, its early career 
was brilliant and unclouded. Before the death of 
the first general, St Ignatius, in 1556, the Jesuits 
had swelled to 1000 in number, and the order was 
established throughout the world in twelve pro- 
vinces. Their first check in Italy occun-ed in 
Venice. In the contest of this republic with Paul 
V. (q.v.) the Jesuits, taking the side of Borne 
accepted in 1606 the altemative, proposed by tlie 
senate, of leaving the Venetian territory ; nor was 
it till 1656 that they were re-established in Venice 
from which time they continued to enjoy nndis’- 
turbed influence in Italy until the suppression of 
the order. The earliest settlements outside of 
Italy were in Portugal and Spain. In 1540 Rodri- 
guez (a Portuguese of good biith) and Francis 
Xavier opened colleges in Portugal, at the invita- 
tion of the king. Francis Borgia, Duke of Gandia, 
in Spain, was equally well received in his native 
country, where the order flourished so rapidly, 
that, at the time of the suppression, the Spanirii 
Jesuits numbered above 6000. 

In France, although a house for novices was 
founded in Paris by St Ignatius in 1542, the univer- 
sity of Paris opposed their introduction as unneces- 
sary, and irreconcilable wuth its privileges. They 
were distasteful to supporters of the Gallican 
liberties, and still more to the Huguenots. Tlie 
jurists, the parliament, and the partisans of abso- 
lutism w^ere alarmed by the free political opinions 
which had found expression in some of the Jesuit 
schools. On the other hand, the democratic party 
attributed to them a sinister use of their influence 
with courts. And thus their progress in France 
was slow, and their position at all times precarious. 
It was with much difficulty that the parliament of 
Paris consented to register the royal decree which 
authorised their establishment. In more than one 
instance the university protested against their 
schools as invading its privileges. In the ware of 
the League they did not fail to make new enemies ; 
and at length the assassination of Henry III. by 
Clement ( ^though no evidence of any connection 
with the Jesuits appeared in his case), and the cir- 
cumstance that Ciiatel, who attempted the life of 
Henry IV., had at one time been a pupil in their 
schools, led to their expulsion from France in 1594. 
They were reinstated, however, in 1603 ; but on the 
assassination of Henry IV. by Ravaillac the out- 
cr^r against them was renewed. Although it seems 
quite certain that this clamour was utteriy without 
foundation,^ yet the opinions held by one of their 
order, Maiiana (q.v.), on the right of revolt, 
although condemned by the general, gave a colour 
to this and eveiy similar imputation. A less deep 
but^ more pennanent and formidable movement 
against them was gindually stirred up at a later 
period, bjr a combination of all the causes of 
unpopularity already described, to which new point 
was given by the well-known Jansenist controversy, 
and by the questions as to the imputed laxity of 
the moral teaching of the Jesuits, and their alleged 
corrupt and demoralising casuistry. What the 
ponderous and indignant prelections of the Sor- 
bonne, and the learned fcJlios of the Dominican 
and Augustinian schools had failed to accomplish, 
the wit and hrilliancy of the celebrated Lettres 
Froiymciales of Pascal (q.v.) effectually achieved. 
The laxity of some of the Jesuit casuists was 
mercilessly , exposed by this brilliant adversary, who 
represented it as the authorised teaching of the 
order, and the crafty maxims and practices popu- 
larly ascribed to the society were placed before the 
world in a light at once exquisitely amusing and 
fatal to the reputation of the oody. The attempts 
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at rejoinder on the pai-t of the Jesuits hut served 
to fix the ridicule more firmly. Of the thousands 
wiio laughed at the happy humour, or sympathised 
with the vigorous raillery of Pascal, few, indeed, 
could plod through the learned but heavy scholas- 
ticism of his adversaries. In vain the Jesuits 
insisted that the obnoxious casuists had been con- 
demned by the society itself ; in vain they showed 
where their opinions differed from those imputed to 
them. The wit of Pascal remained unanswered; 
and whatever were the logical merits of the con- 
troversy, no doubt could be entertained as to its 
popular issue. The pungent pleasantries, teo, of 
the Provincial Letters were but a foretaste of the 
aciimony of the later Jansenistical controversies, 
in which the Jesuits stored up for themselves an 
accumulation of animosities in the most various 
quarters, the divines, the lawyers, the courtiers, 
which were destined to hear bitter fruit in the later 
history of the society in France. Nevertheless, 
after a long conflict, they enjoyed a temporary 
triumph in the last years of the Regency and the 
beginning of the reign of Louis XV. 

In Germany the Jesuit institute was received 
with general and immediate favour. In the Catho- 
lic territories, Austria, Bavaria, and the Rhenish 
principalities, they not only founded colleges and 
other establishments of their own, but they were 
appointed at Ingolstadt and other universities to 
hold important professorships, and received in | 
many dioceses the charge of the episcopal semin- 
aries then newly established. Before the death of 
the first general, St Ignatius, the order could 
reckon in Germany 26 colleges and 10 professed 
houses. In Hungary and Transylvania much 
bitterness arose out of their introduction ; the same 
may be said of Bohemia and Moravia; and through 
the whole course of the Thirty Years’ War the 
Jesuits, though in many instances wrongfully, “ 
were regarded by the belligerent Protestants as the 
soul and centre of the Catholic camp. 

In the Netherlands they encountered some oppo- 
sition at first; but in 1562 Lainez, the second 
general of the order, came to the Low Countries, 
and a college was opened at Louvain, which eventu- 
ally became one of the greatest colleges of the 
order. In the Protestant kingdoms the Jesuits 
obtained entrance only as missionaries, and in 
some, as in England, Scotland, and Ireland, under 
circumstances of great difficulty and perij. From 
England they were excluded by the penal laws 
under pain of death; nevertheless, with a con- 
stancy and devotedness which it is impossible not 
to admire, they maintained through the worst 
times an unbroten succession of missionaries in 
many parts of England. They often resorted to the 
most singular disguises, and generally bore false 
names; and several of the old Roman Catholic 
mansions still show the ‘Priest-hole,’ which was 
contrived as a retreat for them in cases of sudden 
emergency. Into Ireland they effected an entrance 
almost at the first foundation, and, after many 
vicissitudes, towards the close of the reign of 
Charles 11. they had more than one considerable 
college for the education of youth. 

But a still more fertile field for the enterprise of 
the order was that of the missions to the heathen, 
in which they outstripped all the older orders in 
the church. In the Portuguese colonies of India the 
successes of Francis Xavier (j.v.) are well known. 
The results of their missions in China (under such 
men as Ricci, 1552-1610, aiyd Schall, 1591-1699) and 
Japan were even, more extraordinary, as also in 
Nortliem and Central America. Above all, their 
establishments in the southern continent, in Brazil, 
in Paraguay and Uruguay, upon the Pacific 
coast, in California, and the Philippine Islands 
were missions of civilisation as much as of religion. 


Such -was this association in the first stage of its 
^tory. At their first centenary jubilee the mem- 
bers already numbered 13,112, distributed over 32 
pro^dnces. At their suppression, a century later, 
they had increased to 22,589, and were possessed 
of 24 professed houses, 669 colleges, 176 seminaries, 
61 novitiates, 335 residences, and 275 missionaxy 
stations in infidel countries or in the Protestant 
states of Europe. 

The decline in the fortunes of the Jesuits was 
rapid and decisive in its consummation. The finst 
blow 'which they sustained was in Portugal. An 
exchange of colonial territory haring been effected 
between that kingdom and the crown of Spain, the 
so-called ‘ Reductions ’ of Paraguay ( q. v.), in which 
the Jesuit missionaries possessed an authority all 
but sovereign, were transfeiTed to Portugal. The 
native Indians having resisted this transfer, the 
Portuguese ascribed their disaffection to the Jesuit 
missionaries. The Portuguese minister, Ponibal 
de Carvalho, to whom the Jesuits allege that their 
possessions in Portugal had long been an object 
of desire, instituted a commission of inquiry ; and 
while it was still pending, an attempt on the life 
of the king, Joseph, which was laid to the charge 
of the Jesuits, furnished him with a fresh ground of 
I impeachment ; and, without awaiting any judicial 
' proof of either accusation, he issued, in September 
1759, a royal decree, by which the order was 
expelled from the kingdom. This example was 
followed in other kingdoms. In France, under the 
Due de Choiseul, the immediate occasion of the 
disgrace of the Jesuits was a trial in the civil courts. 
Father La valette, as procurator of the order in 
Martinique, had consigned to a commercial house in 
Marseilles two valuable cargoes, which were seized 
by English cruisers, and, Lavalette being unable to 
meet the bills, the Marseilles merchants proceeded 
successfully against the order. The Jesuits replied 
that Lavalette acted not only without the authority 
of the order, but against its positive constitutions, 
and appealed to the parliament of Paris against “the 
sentence. The inquiry thus raised presented an 
opportunity of which the ancient enemies of the 
order in the parliament e^erly availed themselves. 
A report on the constitutions of the society, highly 
damnatory, was speedily drawn up, and a demand 
was made for the suppression of the order, as being 
irreconcilable, in its constitution and practice, with 
the interests of the state and of society. A strong 
effort was made to arrest the proceeding ; but a 
powerful court-faction, aided by the secret influence 
of the royal mistress, Madame‘ de Pompadour, who 
w'as initated by the refusal of her Jesuit confessor 
to grant her absolution unless on condition of her 
separating from the king, and supported in Mie 
press by the philosophic party,' carried all voices, 
public and private, against the Jesuits. An attempt 
at compromise was proposed to the general, Father 
Ricci, by which the obnoxious constitutions might 
be abolished or modified ; but his unbending attitude 
cut short all negotiation ; and in 1764 a royal edict 
suppressed the society in French territory. This 
example was followed by Spain, in 1767, with 
circumstances of great harshness and severity ; and 
by the minor Bourbon courts of Naples, Farm a, 
and Modena. The court of Rome had zealously but 
vainly interposed in tbeir behalf, and from Clement 
XIIL, who (and not Father Ricci) used of them 
the famous words, Sint ut snn% aut non smt { ‘ Let 
them be as they are, or cease to be ’), they received 
^rnest support. But his successor, Clement XIV. , 
inclining in this and all other questions of church 
and state to the side of peace, having in vain 
endeavoured to procure from the courts by which 
they were condemned a relaxation of their severity, 
and being pressed by the ambassadors of France 
and Spain, at length issued, July 21, 1773, tlie 
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celebrated ball ‘Doiiiinus ac Redeniptor Noster/ 
by which, 'without adopting the charges made 
against the society, or entering in any way into 
the question of their justice, acting solely on the 
motive of ‘ the peace of the church,^ he suppressed 
the society in all the states of Christendom. The 
bull was put into execution without delay. In 
Spain and Portugal alone the members of the 
society were driven into exile. In other Catholic 
countries they were permitted to remain as indi- 
viduals engaged in the ministry or in literary 
occupations ; and in two kingdoms, Prussia under 
Frederick the Great, and Russia under Catliarine, 
they w’ere even permitted to retain a qiiasi-corpor- 
ate'existence as a society for education. 

What was meant, however, to be the suppression of 
the society proved but a temporary suspension. The 
ex-members continued in large numbers, especially 
in the Papal States and Northern Italy ; and soon 
after the first storm of the Revolution had blown 
over measures began to be taken for the restoration 
of the society. The first overt reorganisation of 
them, barely tolerated by the pope, was in 1799, by 
the Duke of Parma ; in 1801 Pius VII. permitted 
the re-establishment of the society in Lithuania 
and White Russia, and with still more formality 
in Sicily in the year 1804. It was not, however, 
until after the French Restoration, and the return 
of Pius VIL from captivity, that the complete 
rehabilitation of the Jesuit order was effected, by 
the publication of the bull ‘Solicitude Omnium 
Ecclesiarum,' August 7, 1814; and in 1824 their 
ancient college, the Collegio Romano, was restored 
to them. Once thus re-established hy Pius VIL, 
the Jesuit order as a religious order has remained 
on in the Catholic Church. But in difierent king- 
doms of Europe it has had vanous fortunes. In 
Modena, Sardinia, and Naples it -was re-established 
in 1815, as also in Spain. It >vas again suppressed 
in Spain from 1820 to 1825, from 1835 to 1844, from 
1854 to 1858, and its members were banished once 
more in 1868. In Portugal they have never ob- 
tained a firm footing. Their position in France 
was one of sufferance rather than of positive author- 
isation ; nevertheless, they were very numerous 
and influential, and their educational institutions 
held the highest rank. In 1880, however, the 
republic decreed the dissolution of the order, with- 
out giving it the alternative of seeking author- 
isation ; and in July of that year the members 
were expelled from all their establishments save 
the educational, an additional month being allowed 
them for vacating the latter. In Belgium they 
reinstated themsSves after the Revolution, and 
they now possess many great establishments, pro- 
fessed houses as well as colleges, which are largely 
attended both by Belgians and foreigners. In Hol- 
land also they possess several considerable houses, as 
well as in England, Ireland, the United States, and, 
within a recent period, Scotland. In Switzerland 
they opened in 1818 a college at Freiburg, which 
became a most flourishing establishment, and sub- 
sequently they extended fliemselves to SchAvyz and 
Lucerne ; but the war of the Sonderbund ( one of 
the main causes of which arose out of the Jesuit 
question ) ended in their expulsion from the Swiss 
temtory. Of the German states Bavaria and 
Austria tolerated their re-establishment for educa- 
tional purposes. In the Italian provinces of the 
former, as also in the Tyrol, they enjoyed a 
certain freedom until the revolution of 1848. In 
Russia they were placed under sharp restrictions 
in 1817 ; and in 1820, in consequence of thpir suc- 
cessful efforts at proselytism, they were banished 
by a final ukase from the Russian territory, whence 
they still remain excluded. The Italian revolution 
of 1848 seriously affected their pbsition in that 
country. In that year Pit^ IX. found it expedient 


to permit the breaking up of the college and other 
houses in Rome. They returned, however, with 
the pope himself, and resumed possession of their 
ancient establishments. On the proclamation of the 
kingdom of Italy they withdrew from Sardinia, 
Naples, Sicily, and the annexed territories in general. 
In the early legislation of the kingdom of Italy 
the Jesuits were visited with a special measure 
of repression. While each of the other principal 
religious orders was permitted to retain its ‘ mother 
house ’ at Rome, in which the general of the order 
might reside, the Jesuits were required to quit 
their principal convent of the Gesh. At the pre- 
sent time, however, the Jesuits in Italy are under 
no special disabilities. In Germany again they 
were treated with exceptional severity, being held 
responsible as the main agents and advisers of the 
measures adopted in the Vatican Council, which 
were complained of by the government as infring- 
ing the rights of the state. By a law of 1873 
the order was excluded from the empire, its estab- 
lishments were abolished, and all foreign Jesuits 
were ordered to be expelled, and the German 
members of the society, as well as of kindred 
orders and congregations, to be ‘interned.’ With 
regard to the present situation, this legislation 
again has either been repealed or has fallen into 
desuetude. 

The twenty-six generals of the Society of Jesus 
have been the following (Italians, except where 
otherwise specified) : Loyola (1541-56), Spaniard ; 
Lainez (1558-65), Spaniard; Borgia (1565-72), 
Spaniard ; Mercurian ( 1573-80 ), Belgian ; Acquaviva 
(1581-1615); Vitelleschi (1615-45) ; Caraffa(1646- 
49); Piccolomini (1649-51); Gottofredi (1652); 
Nickel (1652-64), German; Oliva (1664-81); 
Noyelle ( 1682-86 ), Belgian; Gonzalez (1687-1705), 
Spaniard; Tamburini (1706-30) ; Retz (1730-50), 
Bohemian; Visconti (1751-56); Centurioni (1756- 
57); Ricci (1758-76); Brzozowski (1805-20), Pole; 
Forbis (1820-29) ; Roothaan (1829-53), Dutchman ; 
Beckx ( 1853-84), Belgian ; Anderledy ( 1884), Swiss ; 
Martin (1892), Spaniard; Wernz (1906), German; 
Leddehowski (1915), Pole. At the beginning of 
1923 the total number of Jesuits in the world was 
18,304, divided into thirty-two provinces. 

The Jesuit historical literature is vast ; it may be 
classified as (1) 'works written by members of the order; 
(2) independent; (3) hostile. 

(1) Short general histories by T. Campbell (American) 
and J, Brucker (French); quasi-official histories of the 
different assistancies by Astrain (Spain), Fouqueray 
(France), Tacchi- Venturi (Italy), Duhr (Germany), 
Pollen (England). For calumnies against the order 
see Duhr, Jesvitenfaheln ; and for original documents, 
Monumenta Kistoriocb S.J, (Madrid). 

(2) For Loyola and the early history of the order 
H. r>. Sedgwick, IgnaUm Xjoyola (1923), and Bohmer- 
Monod, Les JHmtes (1910). 

(3) Histories by Nicolini (Eng.), Steinmetz (Eng.), 
Huber (Germ, and Fr.), Griesinger (Eng. trans.), Hons- 
broch (Eng. trans.), J. McCabe (Eng.); and for English 
Jesuits in particular, E.L. Taunton (1901) and W. Walsh 
(1903). 

Jesuits’ Bark^ See Cinchona. 

Jesas» son of Siracli. See Ecolesiasticits. 

Jesus Christ* There is no personality in 
history whose life and teaching have aroused so* 
much debate and discussion as Jesus Christ, and 
never was the divergence of opinion about him so 
great as it is to-day. The orthodox Christology 
of the Nicene and Chalqedonian formulae may be 
said to represent one pole of thought, and the 
denial that the historical Jesus ever existed at 
all the other. Between these two poles are ranged 
an immense number of theories, some inclining to 
the one, and others to the other extreme. The 
modem demand for a return to Christ as a means 
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of escape from the morass of theological meta- 
pliysics and ecclesiastical dogmatisms was liailed 
at "first with general acclamation. It seemed to 
promise a speedy and easy exit from the incubus 
of patristic and mediseval speculation. \Viiat 
could be simpler than to take the life and teaching 
of Jesus, as the story is told in the four gospels, 
as a basis and foundation for the reconstruction 
of faitli ? ^yhen, however, the attempt was made, 
it was discovered that the task was by no means 
as simple as had been generally supposed. The 
record of the modem investigation is told in 
Weinel’s Jesus in the Nineteenth Century^ and 
Schweitzer’s Von Eeimarus zu Wrede^ or The Quest 
for the Historical Jes^is ( which is the title given to 
the book in the English translation ). ^ The results 
of the inquiry are bewildering in their diversity. 
The chasm that divides the conclusions of Harnack 
from those of Schweitzer, or still more the view of 
Bousset from the doctrines of Feine and Forsyth, 
is infinitely greater than the gulf which separated 
Arius and Athanasius, or the Protestant and the 
Roman Catholic, or Socinians and Reformers, or 
Anniniaiis and Calvinists in the past. Let us 
take some of the most typical modem interpreta- 
tions of Christ. ( 1 ) The most extreme view of all 
is the theory of KaltliofF and Drews that Jesus 
never existed at all, and that the portrait in the 
gospels is mythical from beginning to end. The 
figure in the gospels, it is maintained, is the natural 
itate of the religious and philosophical forces 
were at work in the world at the time. 
Just as the Stoics invented an ideal figure, which 
they called * the wise man/ to illustrate the mean- 
ing of their teaching, so the Christians invented 
the figure of Jesus to wear the drapery of their 
religions and ethical ideas. The history of early 
Christianity is on this theoi^ the history of abstract 
thought gradually assuming concrete form and 
attaching itself to an imaginary person. This 
hypothesis does such violence to the facts, that 
it has only to be stated to be rejected. If there 
is one thing that is certain about the New Testa- 
ment, it is that the concrete figure is the^ first 
historical fact in coxmection with the origin of 
Christianity, and the abstract ideas are of later 
growth. Unless the evidence of our existing docu- 
ments is cast aside as worthless, the process of the 
evolution of Christianity was the exact reverse of 
that which Drews and Kalthoff assume. Not first 
the thought and then the fact, but first the fact 
and then the develojjment of the thought is obvi- 
ously the only legitimate conclusion that can be 
drawn from the evidence as it stands. Besides, 
there is not sufficient time between the date of the 
Crucifixion and the writing of the earliest books 
of the New Testament for the mythical figure of 
Christ to be created. Nor can it be said from 
what we know of the forces of thought that were 
at work in the world at the time that there is 
sufficient agreement between these forces and the 
picture of the life and teaching of Jesus in the 
gospels for the latter to be the product of the former. 
It is inconceivable, moreover, that the figure of Jesus 
should have arisen spontaneously fr-om the fortuitous 
concourse of tlie religious and philosophical atoms 
with which the atmosphere of the age was charged, 
and there is no hint of the presence of a creative 
genius who could fuse the thought-germs of the 
time into the harmonious picture of Christ, (2) 
A second modem theory attempts to reduce the 
Christ of the gospels to the category of a prophet 
or teacher. This particular type of view Is gener- 
ally known as Liberalism. Its chief exponents are 
Strauss in his New Life of Jesus (1864:); Keim, 
Die Geschiehte Jesu von Nazara (1867-72); W, 
Bousset, Jesu Predigt in ihrmv Gemnsatz zum 
Judenitm (1892); Schenkel, Das (MoraGterhild 
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Jesu (1864); Seeley, Ecce Homo ; Matthew 

A.ixio\^, Literatia'e and Dogma (1873); Harnack, 
What is Christianity? According to Harnack, 
‘the gospel consists of the knowledge and recog- 
nition of God as the Father, the certainty of Re- 
demption, humility and joy in God, energj^ and 
brotherly love. Jesus diiected men’s attention to 
great questions. He promised them grace and 
mercy. He required them to decide whether they 
would have God or mammon, an eternal or an 
earthly life, humility or self-righteousness, lo\'e 
or selfishness,’ and this statement may be taken 
as representing the general position of the Liberal 
school. Jesus is essentially a moral reformer, a 
preacher of righteousness, a revealer of the love 
and mercy of God, a supreme ethical teacher. 
This position is open to criticism from many points 
of view. It does not do justice to the statements 
in the gospels. It neglects half the data. It is 
not in accord with the verdict of the early church. 
And it fails to provide an answer to the question 
so pertinently raised by Schleiennacher, ‘How a 
Jewish rabbi of philanthropic mind and somewhat 
Socratic morals with a few miracles, or at least 
what others took for miracles, and the ability to 
utter some clever parables — how one who was this 
and nothing more, and who, were he only this, 
would not be fit to stand before Moses or Moham- 
med, could have caused such an effect as a new 
religion and church — to be able to conceive how 
this were possible one must first take leave of his 
senses.’ (3) A third view which has recently come 
into great prominence is known as the eschato- 
logical interpretation of Christ. It was launched 
upon the world in 1892 by Johannes Weiss in his 
Die Predigt Jesu vomBeiche Gottes^ and has been 
strongly advocated in more recent times by A. 
Schweitzer. The eschatological school is a revolt 
from the ethical interpretation of Jesus, and lays 
stress upon elements in his teaching which had 
hithei-tolbeen ignored. The frequent references in 
the gospels to the Parousia, or the speedy return 
of Christ to the world after his Passion, had been 
glossed over or left out of account from most re- 
constructions of his life. Johannes Weiss claimed 
that these eschatological utterances were one of 
the most vital elements in the teaching of Jesus, 
and to neglect them was to overlook wliat was 
absolutely fundamental in his theology. In fact, 
he maintains that the expectation of the Parousia 
was an integral point in the faith of Jesus, and 
coloured his whole outlook. The teaching of Jesus 
revolves round the conception of the Kingdom — 
and the Kingdom is not a spiritual experience 
within the heart, but an actual entity which is to 
be set up on earth by a violent intervention of God 
in the way in which all the prophets and apoca- 
lyptic writers had portrayed its advent.^ This cata- 
clysmic establishment of the Kingdom is the centre 
and core of the faith of Jesus, and he himself is 
to play the leading part in the great drama at 
his Parousia. The ethical teaching is altogether 
secondary and subordinate. It is not intended to 
embody a supreme moral ideal of eternal value and 
validity. It is merely an ‘ Interim-Etbik ’ — a code 
of principles and laws for the guidance of life 
during the brief interval which is to precede the 
coming of the Kingdom and the Parousia. It is 
to the credit of the eschatological school that they 
have recovered a note in the teaching of Jesus 
wMch had been mther ignored or obscured by the 
advocates of Liberalism; and though they found 
few thorough-going followers, yet the majority of 
recent scholars have reco^ised the value of the 
new category which they discovered for the inter- 
pretation of Christ. Kii-sopp Lake is perhaps rixe 
scholar who comes nearest to their position* In 
his Stewardship of Faith he maintains that the 
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legacy 'whicli Jesus left to his followers comprised 
three points: (a) the insistence upon the universal 
need of repentance in view of the speedy coming of 
the Kingdom ; ( 6 ) the belief that he himself was 
the Messiah, though not in the full divine sense 
of the term; (c) the conviction that the Parousia 
-would take place in the near future and be followed 
by the judgment of the wicked and the restitution 
of all things. Johannes Weiss and Schweitzer 
have certainly fastened upon what was undoubt- 
edly a weak place in the Liberal reconstructions of 
the life of Chiist. They have shown that apoca- 
lyptic was an essential factor in the outlook of 
Jesus. But, on the other hand, there can be little 
doubt that they have grossly exaggerated its influ- 
ence. A\Tiat they failed to do w-as to distinguish 
between the character of the Kingdom which Jesus 
preached and the mode of its advent- We need 
not hesitate to admit that the latter point was 
conceived in terms of Jewish apocalyptic, but the 
nature of the Kingdom is portrayed in ethical and 
religious categories. There is, for instance, only 
a minimum of apocalyptic in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and yet the Sermon on the Mount depicts 
tile moral demands which are made upon those 
who strive to become members of the Kingdom. 
Wliile we must not seek to minimise the signifi- 
cance of the eschatological utterances of Jesus, we 
must avoid the other extreme of supposing that 
the apocalyptic ideal represents the heart and core 
of his teaching. 

We may now leave the modern attempts to 
appraise the person and teaching of Jesus, and try 
for oui-selves to find the true and sound method of 
approaching the subject. 

The sources of our knowledge of the life and 
teaching of Jesus are the first points which must be 
discussed. We have three sets of data: (a) The 
gospel narrative itself, and more particularly the 
sources from which the synoptics are derived ( see 
Gospels ). The narrative must, of course, be sub- 
jected to all the critical tests known to historical 
science. We may say that we have the following 
strata of evidence : ( 1 ) The evidence of the sources 
used by Matthew and Luke. (2) The additions 
made to the original material by Matthew and 
Luke. (3) The fourth gospel. (4) The fragments 
of the Gospel to the Hebrews : extra -canonical 
sayings of Jesus preserved by the Fathers and the 
Oxyrhynclius Logia ; possible gleams of truth and 
fact, which may be obtained from the heretical 
and apocryphal gospels, though these as a rule 
are too unreliable to possess much value for us. 
Of course, the two earlier strata are of most value, 
and the first would be of supreme importance if 
only we were sure of our ground in the task of 
reconstructing it. 

(&) Besides the evidence of the gospel narra- 
tive, we can obtain much valuable material from 
the faith of the primitive church. We can be 
certain that in its earliest form, at any rate, that 
faith must have been derived from the teaching of 
Jesus himself. Of course it is noL always easy to 
reconstruct tlie faith of the early church. The 
epistles of St Paul do not help us much till after 
the year 50— though even at that date we must 
remember that their statements about the Christian 
facts are considerably earlier, and therefore more 
important, than the narrative in the synoptics. 
For the period 30-60 we depend chiefly upon the 
statements in Acts, and these are scanty at the 
best. But there is, at any rate, one important 
point whidi inay be obtained from this set of data. 
We are enabled to realise the significance of the 
Kesurrection of Jesus. The Kesuirection is only 
the postscript to the gospels : in the faith of the 
early church it is the central fact around which 
everything else seems to revolve, (c) Another 


method of supplementing the data in the synoptic 
gospels is to take the common elements which we 
find in the difleient types of theology in tlie New 
Testament. We may be sure that these common 
elements, which belong to all the types, reach back 
to a very primitive period, and afford us therefore 
a criterion for discovering^ the beliefs which w^ere 
current in primitive Christianity, and which we 
have every reason for believing to have come from 
Jesus himself. 

Our difficulty in using our documents is this. 
If we were dealing with an ordinary personality, 
the synoptic gospels (or rather their sources) oiight 
to be our chief, if not oui- exclusive, court of appeal, 
and -we should probably feel justified in ignoring 
the supernatural elements which they contain, 
because we should have to measure the statements 
by the standards of ordinary human possibility. 
But if Jesus was what the New Testament repre- 
sents him to be, then the ordinary canons of 
historical criticism break down, for we have now 
to measure not by human but divine standards, 
and obviously the superhuman elements in the 
ospels, which could not be accepted as true if 
esus were only a human prophet, become not 
only possible, but even probable, if he is recognised 
as the Divine Son of God. 

We may now attempt to set forth the main 
events in the life of Jesus. 

Birth and Early Life . — There is no doubt that 
Jesus was the son of a Jewish mother, and that he 
was born probably at Bethlehem, and lived for the 
early part of his life in Nazareth. He had at any 
rate four brothers and some sisters (Matt. xiii. 
55, 56), and the New Testament lends no support 
to the later tradition of the church that these were 
either half-brothers or cousins. 

Our second stratum of evidence gives in both 
Matthew and Luke the story of the supernatural 
birth. There is much debate among modern 
scholars as to whether any reliance should he 
placed on this account of the Virgin Birth. It is 
pointed out on the one side (a) that the eailiest 
stratum of evidence knows nothing at all about 
this story, and that St Mark’s account of the 
Baptism {i. 9, 10) seems to imply that it was only 
at that point that Jesus became the Son of God. 

( b ) That there is no corroboration of the story in 
the rest of the New Testament. The fourth gospel 
is silent on the point, unless, indeed, a variant read- 
ing in i. 13, whicli has the support of some of the 
versions, be accepted. The epistles must be re- 
garded as neutral, since it is impossible for us to 
say for certain what is or is not implied in the 
phrase ‘ born of a woman’ in Gal. iv. 4. (c) Num- 

erous parallels of the growth of similar legends are 
adduced from other religions and mytholo^es. 

On the other side it is argued (a) that the 
scantiness of the evidence is natural under the 
circumstances. By the very nature of the case the 
only testimony that could be of any material value 
would be that of Mary, and there is every likeli- 
hood that the narrative in Luke came from her. 
(6) If we reject every narrative that is derived 
from the second stratum, we should have to give 
up the parables of the prodigal son and the good 
Samaritan and all the rest of the record which can- 
not be traced back to the original sources, (c) 
Some explanation must be found for the person- 
ality of Jesus, and especially for the attribute of 
sinlessness which is almost unanimously ascribed 
to him, and the narrative of the Virgin Birth ful- 
fils this function more adequately than any other 
theory. 

^ Jesus seems to have lived the early part of his 
life in humble circumstances. He worked as a 
carpenter, and if the tradition that Joseph died 
while he was still young is to be credited, he 
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piobably the main support of his family. We 
iiave no accurate means of ascertaining the process 
of his spiritual development, but the evidence 
seems to point to the fact that he nourished his 
soul on the Old Testament and was well versed in 
contemporaiy apocalyptic literature. 

Gommencement of the Fublic Blinistry. — The 
chronology of the life of Jesus cannot be fixed 
with anything like precision, but we can be tolerably 
certain that he did not enter upon his public work 
till he was nearly thirty years old. At the outset 
he associated himself with the mission of John the 
Baptist, and accepted baptism at his hands. It 
seems to have ]>een at the baptism that he realised 
first of all the divine call. But even then he seems 
to have spent some months in silence, fighting the 
temptations which beset him in determining the 
form which his ministry was to assume. Should 
he take up the rdle of a popular Messiah, and make 
the conventional appeal to the patriotism of Iiis 
people ? Or should he strive to pursue his deeper 
convictions and strike at the heart of the sins of 
the nation ‘and the formalism which characterised 
its religion ? Should he seek to become a national 
hero, or should he preach repentance and try to 
turn men back to God? Should he rely on 
spiritual or political forces ? Should he take the 
broad road of popularity, or pursue the narrow path 
that entailed poverty and suffering and would prob- 
ably end in martyrdom? These were the issues 
which were fought out by Jesus in that inward 
struggle during the temptations in the wilderness. 
Itj was not till the imprisonment of John the 
Baptist that Jesus emerged from his solitude and 
entered on his public ministry. We cannot be 
sure as to the exact place where he commenced 
his work. Mai*k locates the preaching of the first I 
sermon at Capernaum, Luke at Nazareth; the 
fourth gospel makes Jesus begin his work at 
Jerusalem. Most likely he started in Galilee, 
but whether at Capernaum or Nazareth we cannot 
determine. It was at a synagogue service. Jesus 
suddenly rose from the audience, and having read 
a passage from the prophet Isaiah, began to speak 
with such effect that the listeners began to cry 
out, ‘ What is this ? A new doctrine ! He speaks 
with authority.' There is no record of the sennon. 
We only know that Jesus quoted the words of 
Isaiah, * The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
the Lord hath anointed me to preach deliverance to 
the captive and the opening or the prison doors to 
them that are hound.’ The general tenor of his 
message, however, was a call to repentance. Jesus 
took up the work of John the Ba^ist, and began 
his work with the old appeal, * Kepent, for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.’ 

The Feriod of Fopularity, — Jesus seems to have 
leapt by a single bound into instantaneous popu- 
larity. He won all hearts at hrst by his preaching 
and by his wonderful works of healing. The verdict 
of those who listened to his preaching was summed 
up in the words : ‘ Never man spake like this man,* 

‘ He teaches with authority, and not as the scribes.’ 
Miracle followed upon miracle in rapid succession. 
‘They brought unto him,’ says Mark, ‘all that 
were sick, and them that were possessed by devils, 

. . . and he healed many that were sick with divers 
diseases, and east out many devils ’ ( i. 32-34 ). He 
ma4e tour through all the synagogues of Galilee, 
and everywhere his words and his works created 
wonder and astonishment. Bo great did his fame 
become that he was forced to seek refuge in the 
solitudes of the wilderness. In the opening stages 
of his ministry he seems to have felt that preach- 
ing was the mission of his life. ‘ Let us go into 
the next towns,’ he said on one occasion, ‘ that I 
may preach there also, for to this end came I forth ’ 
(Mark, i. 38), It is doubtful whether at first he 


had any suspicion of the fate which finally awaited 
him in Jerusalem, 

The Beginnings ofCi'iticism , — How long the period 
of popularity lasted it is not possible to say, but 
it is certain that Jesus aroused the hostility of the 
religious leaders of the time before his ministry 
had proceeded very far. The following charges 
%vere^ brought against him by the scribes and 
Pharisees : (a) Blasphemy, because he had told 
the paralytic whom he healed that his sins were 
forgiven. ‘ He blasphemeth ; who can forgive sins 
but one, even God ? ’ ( Mark, ii. 7 ). {h) Consorting 

with publicans and sinners. This charge was 
levelled at Jesus because he sought out the worst 
sinners of the time, and even went so far as to eat 
and drink with them, (c) The fact that Jesus did 
not insist upon the duty of fasting, {d) His 
attitude to the conventional rules of Sabbath 
observance. These criticisms convinced Jesus that 
it was not possible to put the new wine of the 
Gospel into the old wine-skins of Judaism, and 
that a breach with the conventional religion of the 
1 time was inevitable. 

I The Sphere of the Ministry . — When did Jesus 
begin his work in Jerusalem? The impression 
'which we obtain from reading the synoptic narra- 
tive is that the only official visit which Jesus paid 
to Jerusalem in connection with his public ministry 
took place at the close of his career. There is no 
reference to work in Jerusalem till the end of the 
narrative. His preaching is confined to the syna- 
gogues of Galilee and the north. The fourth 

n el, on the other hand, definitely brings Jesus 
srusalem on a number of occasions, and makes 
it the scene of a considerable part of his ministry. 
It is difficult to believe that the fourth gospel can 
be completely at fault in this matter, and, when 
we look beneath the surface of the synoptic narra- 
tive, there are some important indications which 
seem to hear out the statements in St John. In 
Luke, iv. 44, for instance, if we accept the new 
readin|f, which, according to the testimony of the 
best MSS., substitutes Judea for Galilee, we have 
a definite and categorical statement that quite 
early in Ms ministry Jesus was preaching in the 
synagogues of Judea, and this must surely have 
involved a visit to Jerusalem. The lament which 
Jesus uttered over the city as he came 'within sight 
of it on the occasion of his last visit, ‘ 0 Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, . . . how often would I have gathered 
thee ’(Matt, xxiii. 37), must surely imply earlier 
visits. If the fourth gospel is correct in asserting that 
Mary and Martha lived at Bethany, the paragraph 
in Luke, x. 38-42, assumes that Jesus was ■vvithin a 
few miles of the city midway through his ministry. 
If this he so, it is perfectly obvious that the synoptic 
narrative is merely a fragment of the life of Jesus, 
and that it omits a very important section of the 
story. Many attempts have been made to combine 
the Johannine and synoptic narratives, but the 
data are far too few and too insecure to enable us 
to reconstruct the march of events in the life of 
Jesus. We do not know how to piece the two 
accounts together, and every such arrangement 
must be more or less hypothetical. 

The Duration of the Mimstry.^'E.ovi long did the 
ministry of Jesus last ? Once again there seems to 
be a conflict between the synoptics and the fourth 
gospel. The synoptics have few date points, and 
it would be quite possible to argue that the events 
which they record fall within the scope of a single 
year. In the fourth ^spel, on the other hand, 
there are considerable chronological data, and these 
imply that the ministry must have extended well 
into the third year. One Passover a few months 
after Jesus had commenced his work is mentioned 
in ii. 23, a second in vi. 4, and a third at the tinae 
of the Crucifixion. Another important feast is 
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mentioned in v. 1, which, however, is probably the 
Feast of Puriin. The fact that the statements in 
the fourth gospel are explicit, while the argument 
from the synoptics is negative rather than positive, 
creates a presumption in favour of its reckoning. 
Hort, however, on the ground of some patristic 
evidence, which seems to favour a single year as 
tlie duration of the public ministry of Jesus, pro- 
poses to reduce the Johannine estimate to the level 
of the synoptic by regarding the term Passover in 
vi. 4 as a later addition to the text. In this sug- 
gestion, however, he has received very little support 
from scholars in general, and we may regard the 
estimate of a two and a half years’ ministry as the 
genera^ accepted opinion of modem scholarship. 

The Teaching of Jesus. — According to the version 
in Matthew, Jesus commenced his teaching ministry 
by giving a public manifesto, which is embodied in 
the Sermon on the Mount. There is considerable 
doubt, however, whether the Sermon on the Mount 
was ever delivered in the form in which it stands 
in the first gospel. In^he first place, it is a habit 
of the writer of Matthew to group his incidents — 
he has chapters of miracles, chapters of parables, 
and chapters of teaching. In the second place, 
when we turn to the parallel account in Luke, 
we find quite a different arrangement. Roughly 
speaking, about a third of Matthew’s Sermon on 
the Mount is found in Luke’s Sermon on the Plain, 
about a third is found scattered up and down other 
parts of Luke’s gospel and placed in a different 
historical context, and the remaining third is not 
found in Luke at aU. Matthew and Luke cannot 
both be right in the arrangement of their material, 
and on the whole the balance of probability rests 
with Luke. One other preliminary problem arises 
before we come to consider the chief elements in 
the teaching of Jesus, What was the purpose of 
the parables ? Two diametrically ^posed sugges- 
tions are made in the synoptics. Mark (iv. 11-13) 
states that the object of Christ’s parabolic teaching 
was to conceal rather than to reveal the truth, 
while Matthew, on the other hand (xiii. 13-17), 
says that its pui’pose was to reveal and not conceal. 
Luke (viii. 10) is in agreement with Mark. Both 
statements are, curiously enough, based on Isa. vi. 
9, 10, but Mark and Luke use the Hebrew version 
of the passage, Matthew the softened version of 
the Septnagint. The character of the parables, 
however, seems to bear out Matthew’s account of 
their i>urpose rather than that which is given by 
Mark and Luke. 

We can now turn to the most prominent points 
in the teaching : 

(a) The Conception of God. — The teaching of 
Jesus contains a new revelation of God. Jewish 
theology had made God remote and distant from 
man. If he was not the great Unknowable, he 
was, at any rate in current ritual, the great 
Unapproachable, save through the medium of 
intercessors and mediators. The ideas of Love and 
Fatherhood were indeed present in some degree in 
Jewish thought, but they were at the cireumierence 
of theology, and not at its centre. Jesus brought 
them from the circumference to the centre, and 
made them the governing principles of his hew 
revelation. God to Jesus was essentially and 
primarily a Father — a Father who loves his chU- 
ai*en to the uttermost, provides for all their needs, 
is always ready to forgive their sins, and welcome 
tliem into the Kingdom of Heaven. Mercy and 
compassion are his supreme attributes, but, never- 
theless, fa® displays a stern severity towards the 
obdurate rihner, and dooms him ‘to the outer 
darkness, where there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.’ 

{h) The central idea in the teaching of Jesus 
is the conception of the Kingdom of Jaeaven, but 


it is not always easy to discover what Jesus meant 
when he made use of this expression. Some 
scholars have maintained that the phrase signifies 
‘ the rule of God ’ in the hearts of men, or, in otlier 
words, a great spiritual experience of his presence 
and lordship over our lives. Others have identified 
the Kingdom with the church. Others, again, 
hold that Jesus uses the phrase with the meanin<»' 
which it bore in Jewisli apocalyptic — ^i.e. the 
Kingdom of God which is to be set up at the 
end of history by a divine intervention. Others, 
again, think that he is looking forward to a 
time when the whole of human civilisation will 
be dominated by the rule of God, and when God's 
will will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
Probably the last view is right, and what Jesus 
has in mind in using the term is the absolute 
subjection of the worid to the kingship of God. 
Sometimes Jesus speaks as if the Kingdom were 
already present; at other times he regards it as 
belonging to the future. It is possible that Dr 
Charles is right in the suggestion wdiich he makes 
that the idea that the Kingdom has already come 
belongs to the earlier phase of the teaching of 
Jesusj and it was his disappointment at the com- 
parative failure of his work that led him at tlie 
end of his life into the region of apocalyptic, and 
made him feel that the Kingdom w^ould only he 
realised by a divine intervention and the inbieak 
of God into human history. 

(c ) The Teaching with Regard to Sin. — It is often 
asserted that Jesus did not ‘worry much about 
men’s sins,’ and if by this statement it is meant 

I that Jesus did not say much about sin in the 
I abstract, there is undoubtedly some truth in the 
assertion. But if the assumption is that Jesus 
; displayed an indifference to sinful actions, and that 
his attitude was facile and easy-going in reference 
to them, the statement is absolutely false. As 
Beyschlag puts it, ‘Jesus spoke little of sin in 
general, and proposed no doctrine of it, least of 
all a doctrine of its origin. He presupposed it as 
a fact, and showed its evil nature by the penalties 
he attached to it.’ The keynote of his preaching 
is the word ‘repent.’ The true attitude of man 
to God is represented by the humble prayer of one 
who said, ‘God, be merciful to me a sinner.’ The 
repentance of a solitary sinner brings joy to the 
angels of heaven. Even sins of omission are pun- 
ished in the severest way. What could be more 
stern than the doom pronounced upon the man 
who hid his talent in the earth, * Cast ye out the 
unprofitable servant into the outer darkness ’ ? 

(d) The new moral ideal of Jesus is one of the 
most striking points in his teaching. Of course, 
this moral ideal has its points of affinity with the 
highest and best elements in preceding ethical 
thought the wide world over. But though paral- 
lels can be found to aspects of this ideal in the Old 
Testament, in Jewish apocalyptic literature, in 
Greek philosophy, in the Vedas of India, and the 
Analects of Cbruucius and elsewhere, taken in its 
totality it is unique and far superior to the highest 
teaching of the sages. It is impossible to reduce 
this ideal to a formula or even to describe it in brief 
terms. It is a new spirit rather than a new code 
of laws, a new attitude of soul rather than a new 
expression of duty. Among its most important 
characteristics may be noted (a) its inwardness. 
Virtue dwells not merely in the external act, but 
in the thought and motive which prompt it. It is 
the inner intention that determines the yalue of a 
deed. Purity of heart is the chief consideration, 
because out ' of the heart flow the chief issues of 
life. ( 6 ) Its universal application. In earlier codes 
of ethics a man’s duty only extended to his equals. 
A Greek, for instance, had no responsibility to 
those who were not of his own race or even to his 
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slaves. Jesus, however, gave a universal sweep 
to ills etliical teaching. The parable of the Good 
Sanxaiitau shows conclusively that no racial limita- 
tions can be tolerated in the answei which is given 
to the question, Who is my neighbour? No one, 
not even a man of alien race, is outside the pale 
of Christian duty, (c) Jesus emphasised virtues 
which in other types of nioral philosophy were 
held in low esteem. He laid the greatest stress, 
for instance, on humility and lowliness of mind 
and meekness and gentleness, {d) To Jesus, love 
lay at the base of all worthy action. If the teach- 
ing of Jesus were summed up in a single phrase, 
it would have to be iu the words which he himself 
used, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart . . . and thy neighbour as thvself.* 
(e) Jesus constantly inculcated the duty oi self- 
sacrifice. The man who seeks to save his life 
always loses it ; the man who is willing to lose his 
life always jfinds it. (/) Jesus always insisted 
upon the connection between ethics and religion. 
The two were inseparable. Every action is not 
merely an action towards man, but an action 
towards God as well. God is always present as 
the third party to every human transaction : ' In- 
asmuch as ye did it to one of the least of these my 
little ones, ye did it unto me.’ 

( e ) The Eschatology of Jesiis . — There is no question 
as to the reality of the faith of Jesus in the future 
life, though it is only in the fourth gospel that the 
most explicit statements on the subject are found. 
More doubt arises, however, as to his teaching 
with regard to the punishment of the wicked. 
Different scholars have extracted from the gospels 
support for such different theories as eternal pun- 
ishment, universal restoration, the annihilation of 
the wicked. ( For a full dismission of this subject, 
see^ article Hell.) One point in his teaching 
which has been the storm-centre of recent debate 
is the belief, which he expressed on several im- 
portant occasions, in the Faronsia, or his own 
speedy return to the world after the Resurrection. 
Some scholars (e.g. Wellhauaen and E. Haupt) have 
maintained that the Parousia utterances are a later 
addition to the narrative, and reflect the eschat- 
ology of the early church and not that of Jesus 
himself. Others regard them as due to the influ- 
ence of current Jewish ideas upon his own mind. 
Others, again, treat them as metaphorical or 
poetical expressions, and say that they were in- 
tended to teach in parabolic form his disciples to 
believe that he would be eternally present in the 
history of the church. None of these theories, 
however, seems to meet the facts. The uttei-ances 
of Jesus on this subject are too well authenticated 
to be lightly set aside. They are too integral to 
his teaching to be regarded as Jewish excrescences. 
They are too definite and precise to admit of their 
being interpreted as poetry. The significance of 
these utterances lies in the fact that though Jesus 
took over from Jewish thought much of ifS apoca- 
lyptic terminology, he made himself the hero of 
the apocalyptic drama and put himself in the 
centre of the apocalyptic picture. Nor is it a 
detraction to the value of these utterances that 
the prophecy was never fulfilled in the sense, at 
any rate, in which it was uttered. 

The Teaching about Himself and the Meaning 
of His Hecdh , — ^It is not easy to determine what 
Jesus mea^t exactly hy his own account of him- i 
self and his work* He spoke of himself constantly 
as the Son of Man, but the connotation of the ! 
phrase is uneei^n. There has been much debate j 
^ to whether in the use of this expression Jesus I 
intended to emphasise his Messiahship or the 
universal nature of his humanity. Jesus accepted i 
the title Messiah, though not in the conventional I 
sense of the term. The clearest and most unam- I 


biguous statement of Jesus, according to the syn- 
optics, is found in Matt. xi. 27 : ‘ All things are 
delivered unto me of my Father, and no man 
knoweth the Son save the Father ; neither doth 
any man know the Father save the Son and he to 
whomsoever the Son willetli to reveal him.’ It is 
perfectly clear from this passage, which almost 
sums up the essential teaching of the fourth gospel, 
that Jesus claimed a unique relationship to God, 

I and maintained that he was giving to tlie world 
a unique revelation of God. With regard to his 
death, there is but little^ trace of any reference to 
the tragic ending of his life previous to Peters 
acknowledgment of his Messiahship at Ctesarea 
Piiilippi and the Transfiguration, but after those 
events Jesus became increasingly specific in bis 
references to the Cross. There are only two in- 
stances in the synoptics where be seems to attach 
any theological value to bis death — i.e. the phrase 
in Mark x. 45, ‘The Son of Man came ... to 
give his life a ransom for nrany ; ’ and the words 
of the comirriinion service ( Matt. xxvi. 28 ), ‘ This 
is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for 
many.’ Sur'piise is often expressed that Jesus 
says so little about the import of his death, while 
most of the other New Testament books lay great 
stress upon it as an act of atonement or reconcilia- 
tion. Rut we should remember that it was only 
at the end of his life that Jesu.s was able to make 
his disciples understand at all the necessity for 
his death, and that if his words are not as clear 
as the language of St Paul and the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, his actions are quite 
decisive upon the point: ‘He set his face to go 
up to Jerusalem.’ He allowed nothing to deter 
him from this purpose. He knew the fate that 
must inevitably fall upon him, and yet he went 
bravely to meet it, knowing that the salvation of 
the world could come only From the Cross, and no 
prolongation of his work as a teacher could prove 
effectual in the task of redeeming the world. 

The Miracles of Jesus. — The go^els record 
many stories of miracles performed by Jesus during 
his ministry. Most of these are miracles of heal- 
ing, but a few of them are nature miracles — e.g. 
the calming of the storm on the sea of Galilee, the 
act of walkiirg on the waves, &c. In the synoptics 
these miracles are described as ‘ works ’ or ‘powers.* 
The fourth gospel treats them as ‘signs’ or 
‘proofs,’ e.g. ‘This beginning of miracles (or 
signs) did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested 
forth his glory.’ Other New Testament writers 
speak of them as * marvels. * It is significant that 
at first they were regarded as ‘ works * or ‘ powers,’ 
and that Jesus always refused when he was asked 
to work a sign or marvel. The miracles of Jesus 
were, therefore, never a thaumaturgic display; 
they were the outflow of pity and compassion, 
deeds of mercy and of love. We cannot to-day, 
like tire author of the fourth gospel and Paley in 
his Christian Evidences^ use them as proofs of the 
divinity of Christ, because the miracles are more 
of a problem to us than Christ himself. We 
rather argue from Christ to the miracles. Given 
the personality of Christ, miracles seem naturally 
to follow, because what is supernatural to us was 
natural to him. And there is a growing tendency 
to recognise the fact of the miracles as undeniable. 

‘ Much that was formerly rejected,* says Harnack, 
‘has been re-established on a close investigation 
and in the light of comprehensive experience. 
Who in these days, for example, could make such 
short work of the miraculous cures in the gospels 
as was the custom of scholars formerly ? * Some of 
the gospel accounts of these miracles, however, are 
open to question, since illness is almost always 
connected with demon-possession, and eveiy cure 
is regarded as an exorcism. As Sanday remarks, 
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‘we may be sure tliat if the miracles of the first 
century had been wrought before trained spectators 
of the nineteenth, the version of them would have 
been different.^ Let us take, for instance, the 
account in the synoptics of the cure of the 
Gadarene demoniac by exorcising the evil spirits 
and driving them into a hei;d of swine. This 
narrative lias always been a difficulty, and on one 
occasion it was the subject of a famous controversy 
between Huxley and Gladstone. The germ of fact, 
on which the narrative in the gospels is based, 
is probably as follows : Jesus is accosted by an 
epileptic — a man of violent habits — who begs him 
to heal him. Jesus proceeds to work the cure. In 
the course of the work of healing the epileptic 
utters a fearful shriek, which so terrifies a lierd of 
swine feeding near at hand that they rush panic- 
stricken over the cliff. We have abundant evidence 
to prove the terrifying effects on animals produced 
by the shriek of an epileptic. (Tor further dis- 
cussion of the miraculous elements in the gospels, 
see article Mibacle. ) 

The Final Journey to Jerusalem . — It is in St Luke 
that the full story of the journey to Jerusalem is 
told. The narrative commences in ix. 51, where 
'vve are told that * Jesus stedfastly set his face to go 
up to Jerusalem,’ but it is-only in xix. 41 that the 
goal is reached. Throughout the record of the 
journey we note the rising tide of opposition to 
Jesus. The same accusations are brought against 
him as in the earlier period, but in an accentuated 
form. It is obvious that the controversy between 
Jesus and his opponents is coming to a head. We 
are told, in xiii. 31, that Herod was seeking the 
life of Jesus, and the rupture between Jesus and 
the Pharisees is constantly being intensified. It 
was during this journey that Jesus devoted him- 
self to the training of the disciples. It may almost 
be said that during this part of his career Jesus 
lived to make twelve men that he might leave 
these twelve men to carry on his work after the 
Crucifixion. 

The Crucifixion . — The visit to Jerusalem proved 
fatal to Jesus, as lie had anticipated. Commenc- 
ing with a popular triumph, it ended in the tragedy 
on Calvary. In the narrative of the last week of 
Jesus on earth the canvas of history is crowded 
with events. Each of the evangelists gives a full 
record of the dramatic story. It is not easy to 
piece together all the details, but the substance of 
the narrative is beyond all question. The chief 
actors were the Pharisees ; the Sadducees who 
now appear as bitter opponents of Jesus ; Judas, 
who according to all the accounts made it possible 
for the arrest to he made by his act of betrayal ; 
Caiaphas, who took the initiative in securing his 
condemnation ; and Pilate, who after many tergiver- 
sations finally gave his consent for the sentence 
passed on Jesus by the Sanhedrin to he carried 
out. The whole narrative can bear only one inter- 
pretation, i.e. that the condemnation of Jesus was 
one of the greatest travesties of justice known to 
history. 

The Resurrection of Jesus . — The account of the 
Resurrection also occupies an important place in 
all four gospels Unfortunately the original ending 
of Mark has been lost, and the present conclusion 
of the gospel is undoubtedly the work of a later 
>vriter. This, however, is much less of a loss than 
it would ofcherwise have been, because we have 
an ^rlier narrative preserved by Paul in 1 Cor- 
inthians, XV. 5-8. According to this record Jesus 
appeared after his ResuiTection to Peter, then to 
the twelve, then to five hundred brethren, then to 
James, and finally to Paul himself, as ‘ to one bom 
out of due time.’ There can be no reasonable 
doubt as to the authenticity of this passage in 
1 Corinthians. It was written in 67-68 at the 


latest, possibly five years earlier still. It repre- 
sents the unanimous opinion of the Christian 
church at the time, and it carries us hack to the 
time of the conversion of St Paul, because it is 
quite certain that it was tlie conviction of the 
reality of the Resurrection that was the foremost 
factor in leading Paul to accept Christianity. The 
Corinthian passage, therefore, proves tliat the fact 
of the Resurrection was accepted by the church as 
early as 35 at any rate, and so corroborates the 
picture drawn in the Acts of the Apostles. The 
narrative of the history of the first decade of the 
Christian church falls to pieces and becomes in- 
explicable unless we assume the historicity of the 
Resurrection. But though the truth of the record 
is not nearly so much challenged to-day as it was 
a generation or two ago, opinion is very sharply 
divided as to whether the appearances of Jesus 
after the Resurrection were external, physical, and 
objective, or whether they were internal and 
spiritual. 

The best books giving the history of modern research 
are : Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus ; 
‘Wemel, Jesus in the Nineteenth Gentui'y ; and Sanday, 
The Life of Christ in Recent Research. The best modem 
lives of Jesus are : Sanday, Outline of the Life of Jesus ; 
Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah; Oscar 
Holtzmann, The Life of Jesus; Parrar, Life of Christ; 
T- R. Glover, The Jesus of Histoi'y ; Headlam, Life of 
Jesus; Papini, The Story of Christ. 'See also Foates- 
Jackson and Lake, Beginnings of Christiamity, vol. i. 
The best books dealing with the teaching of Jesus are : 
Bruce, The Kingdom of God and The Training of the 
Twelve; "Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus; Stevens, The 
Teaching of Jesm ; Moffatt, The Theology of the Gospels; 
Montefiore, The Religious Teaching of Jesus; E. F. 
Scott, The Kingdom and the Messiah ; and' see article 
by H. G. Wood in JPeakds Commentary on the Bible. 
On the historicity of Jesus ; Conybeare, The Historical 
ChHst; Thorbum, The Mythical Interpretation of the 
Gospels. On the miracles; Bruce, The Miraculous 
Elements in the Gospels; Mozley, Lectures on Miracles; 
Illingworth, The Gospel Miracles ; Headlam, The Miracles 
ofthe New Testament. On the eschatological problem: 
Loisy, HEvangile et VEglise; Tyrrell, Christianity at the 
Cross Roads; Yon Dobschiitz, The Eschatology of the 
Gospels; L. Jackson, The Eschatology of Jesus; article 
by H. T. Andrews on The Significance of the Eschato- 
logical Utterances of Jesus, in London Theological Studies. 

Jet is a mineralised vegetable product ; in some 
cases it is merely a dense variety of lignite, in 
others it appears to represent bituminous products 
which have collected in cavities in rocks. Whitby 
jet contains about 37^ per cent, of volatile matter. 
Jet has a resinous lustre and a conchoidal fracture. 
The harder varieties take on a high polish, and are 
used for making ornamental objects. It is elec- 
trical when rubbed ; hence it has been called ‘ black 
amber’ by the Prussian amber-diggers. It takes 
its name from Gagas or Gages in Asia Minor, 
where, according to Pliny, the substance was 
obtained. Its name was afterwards corrupted into 
Gagat, the modern German name, and jet. 

Of substances used for trinkets and personal 
ornament, apart from metals, jet appears to he 
one of the most ancient. At numerous places 
thi-oughout Great Britain necklaces, heads, but- 
tons, and other small objects of jet have been dis- 
covered, showing that it had been used in the early 
bronze period. Probably at that remote time it 
was^ obtained from the Yorkshire coast about 
Whitby, whence the principal supply and the 
finest quality anywhere obtained continues to 
come. The jet occurs at Whitby in irregular 
interbedded patches in the Upper Lias shales, two 
kinds, hard and soft, being found ; but only the 
hard is of value for oi*naments. The industry there 
was an important one in the seventies, hut has 
declined. It is also worked in France in the 
department of Aude, where it is formed into rosary 
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beads, crosses, and other trinkets. Spain also 
supplies fine jet, which, like that of the French 
woi^ings, is found in irregular veins in the lower 
marls of the Cretaceous series, corresponding with 
the Sussex Gault. The Spanish jet is found at 
Villaviciosa, in the province of the Asturias, and^ is 
principally manufactured at Oviedo. As a material 
for mourning ornaments jet is admirably adapted, 
and for that purpose is largely used. Imitations 
of jet ornaments are made in the hardened india- 
rubber called Vulcanite or Ebonite, and in glass. 

JetOllf a round, flat piece of metal, ivory, &c., 
formerly used for counting, or as counters at play, 
and also as a check given to members of a society 
passing in to its meetings. 

Jetsam, Jettison. See Flotsam. 

Jeaaesse Bor^e (‘gilded youth’), a party 
name given to those young men of Paris who, 
during the French Revolution, struggled to bring 
about the reaction or counter-revolution after 
Robespierre’s fall (27th July 1794). Other nick- 
names bestowed upon the same pai-ty were Mus~ 
cadins (‘scented darlings’) and Petits - Mattres 
(‘elegants’). The term jeunesse dor6e is still in 
use to designate young men about town, who 
always go elegantly dressed, have the air of spend- 
ing money, and live a butterfly life of enjoyment 
and pleasure. 

Jevons, William Stanley, bom in Liverpool 
in 1835, was educated there and at University 
College, London, and from 1854 to 1859 held a 

g osition in the mint at Sydney. In the London 
LA. examinations in 1862 he took the gold medal 
in philosophy ; in 1866 he was appointed professor 
of Logie and Mental Philosophy, and of Political 
Economy, at Owens College, Manchester ; and in 
1876-81 he was professor of Political Economy 
at University College, London. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1872, and received the degree of LL.D. 
from Edinburgh in 1876. On 13th August 1882 he 
was drowned whilst bathing at Bexhill. Jevons 
was the first to popularise the mathematical 
methods of Boole (q.v.), and so to bring symbolic 
logic within the capacity of he^nners. Among 
his works in this field are his Mementary Lessons 
in Logio (1870), a very popular text-hook j The 
Principles of Science (1874), perhaps his most 
important work ; a collection of useful Studies in 
Deductive Logic ( 1880) ; and Pure Logic, and other 
Minor Works (1890). To political economy he 
contributed, besides a primer and several pamphlets, 
and a work on The Coal Question (1865), which led 
to the appointment of a Royal Commission, his 
valuable Theory of Politiccd Economy (1871), in 
which the conception of ‘ final utility ’ was fii-st dis- 
tinctly formulated, and The Principles of Economics 
( a fragment ; 1905 ). See his Letters and J oumals, 
edited by his wife ( 1886). 

Jew, WANDEEiNa. See WANDERiNa Jew. 
Jewel, John, one of the fathers of English 
Protestantism, was born at Berrynarbor, near llfra-. 
combe, in 1522, and was educated at Barnstaple 
school, and afterwards at Merton and Corpus 
Christi Colleges, Oxford. He was admitted B.A. 
in 1540, and must early have imbibed Reformed 
doctrines, as he was closely intimate with Peter 
Martyr during his visit to Oxford. Soon after the 
acce^ion of Mary he went abroad for safety’s sake, 
visiting Frankfurt and Strasburg, and returned on 
the accession of Elizabeth, by whom he was almost 
immediately appointed Bishop of Salisbury. His 
great controversial ability soon made him one of 
the foremost churehmen of his age, and indeed his 
famous Apologia Ecclesics Anglicanoe (1562) retains 
its value. He died 22d September 1571. 

A collected edition of life works wa« published in folio 
in 1609. More recent edxtians are i^ose bv the Rev. 
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John A 3 u:e in the Parker Society (4 vols. 1845-50), and 
by the Rev. Br R. W. JeH (Oxford, 8 vols. 1847-48). 
An early life is reprinted in Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical 
Biography* See ^so the life by C. W. Le Bas (1835 ). 

Jewellery, or Jewelry (from Old French 
jouel, a diminutive of ioie; Ital. gioja, ‘joy;’ 
Lat. gaudia), embraces primarily articles intended 
for personal decoration, made of precious metals, 
which may be enriched with stones or enamels. 
But objects not intended for personal use, such 
as caskets, when decorated with precious stones 
are said to be jewelled, and the term jewel 
has a further restricted signification when it is 
applied to one of the insignia of the knightly 
ordera. The term precious metals is of variable 
significance. Of late platinum has been used for 
jewellery. Before the Iron Age began iron was 
a precious metal, and was made into beads and 
finger-rings in Egypt, Crete, Italy, and elsewhere. 
Popularly, there is much confusion between the 
terms gem and jewel; the former belongs espe- 
cially to engraved stones (see Gem). It is a doe- 
trine widely held by anthropologists that shells, 
teeth, peans, amber, gold, and such substances 
were sought and worn by prehistoric man for the 
sake of their supposed life-giving powers (see 
Magic ). No doubt this motive was early reinforced 
by love of personal ornamentation. And as on 
these adornments the highest art and skill at the 
command of any people was always lavished, they 
afford some measure of the condition of the handi- 
crafts and of the artistic development of the people 
and the period to which they belong. Further, in 
the days when banking and money-lending were 
not a factor in commerce, the accumulation of 
jewellery formed one of the most convenient of 
methods for the storing of realised wealth. It is so 
in India at the present day. See RiNG-MONlY. 

Before the use of naetals was known, jewellery, 
if it can be so termed, consisted of carved beads 
and fragments of such bright substances as were 
at the conamand of prehistoric man. The earliest 
gold ornaments would he the native pellets of the 
metal as found, and when mankind possessed no 
mechanical resources beyond rude hammers of stone 
for beating out these pellets, the possibilities of 
decorative treatment of gold were very limited. 
The ability to melt metals and so to obtain masses 
of large size to work upon implies a very advanced 
knowledge, to which, however, artificers must have 
attained at a very early period. Among the numer- 
ous finds of gold jewellery of prehistoric times 
there are many specimens which show that the 
early artificers p’ossessed considerable command 
over their material in hammering out plates to 
uniform thickness, drawing or beating the metal 
into wire, and plaiting and twisting it into torques, 
aiTUillse, rings, and other fonns of ornament- In 
these earliest gold ornaments there is no attempt 
at decorative treatment other than what could be 
produced by the hammer ; and it is only by degrees 
that simple efforts at chasing, engraving, and 
embossing make their appearance. A gold bead 
found at Tell el *Obeid is inscribed with the name 
of A-an-ni-]^ad-da, king of Ur (c. 4000 B.O.). The 
most archaic gold ornaments discovered by Dr 
Schliemann at Hissarlik are treated with the 
hammer alone ; the later gold ornaments of Mycense 
are of a much more developed character, showing a 
knowledge of chasing and embossing. Fortunately 
the tombs of the dead, and hoards which have 
apparently been hid to escape the ravages of 
enemies, have been the means of preserving to 
our days a number of examples of jewellery of 
all times and all peoples sumcient to illustrate 
the nature of their ornament and the style of 
jewellery riiey wore. Thus from ancient Egyptian 
jewels we leam that the civilised people of tfie 
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Nile valley even in very early times had greatly 
improved on the arts of the bronze period. For 
we find the Egyptian artificers could engrave, 
chase, solder, enrich with enamel, and set precious 
stones in their jewellery— they were in fact com- 
plete masters of the most important processes of 
the modern jeweller. In fact the jewellery and 
engraved gold found in the tomb of Tutankhamen 
(1923) equals, if indeed it does not excel, anything 
of the Kind attempted since those days. ^ The 
jewellery of ancient Greece shows that perfection of 
form and purity of ornament which was only to be 
expected of the most highly-gifted artistic race of 
all times. The jewellery of the Romans was, like 
their art, inherited from the Greeks, and partook 
of their more robust but less refined character ; but 
with the lapse of time and the influence of northern 
incursions it modified into Gothic forms. Con- 
temporaiy with Greek art of the best period, the 
jewellery of the Etruscans forms the most remark- 
able example of fine metal-working of ancient times. 
The Etruscan jewellers were able to produce on the 
surface of their gold a rich granulated appearance, 
as if it were dusted over in a perfectly equal 
manner with gold powder, which it has long been 
the despair of jewellers to imitate. The cinque- 
cento produced jeweller’s work which reached its 
highest point in the beautiful workmanship of 
Benvenuto Cellini. Later many fine craftsmen 
were at work in France and England, and their 
work has come down the ages to show the* beauty 
of their design and their very high technique. 
Among the finest examples of their work may be 
taken the jewels of knightly orders, such as the 
‘George’ and the ‘Toison d’Or,’ and kingly 
regalia. During the Victorian age jewellery be- 
came heavy, and in many cases clumsy, hut a new 
development has arisen, whereby extreme lightness 
and grace are given to jewelled work. This work 
is not the sole production of one man as of old, but 
the best of the jeweller’s art of the 20th century is 
of a high standard of excellence. In the East, more 
particularly in China and Japan, the art of the 
ancient craftsmen survives in a commercial age, 
and magnificent examples of gold work and enamel 
are still being produced. Beauty of design and 
exquisite taste are blended to perfection in these 
works. In India a more florid type is admired, 
where gold (often finely engraved) is set with many 
coloured stones. Again, no other race of jewellers 
can with so small an amount of gold produce filigree 
work of such excellence. Traditional skill and 
ancient forms are also perpetuated in the peasant 
jewellery of the various European communities, 
which yet show in their purity the styles, combina- 
tions, and methods of working in use before the 
harsh mechanical forms of modern cheap jewellery 
came in to corrupt taste and supplant simple arts. 
In the same way the jewellery of the Scandinavian 
peoples shows vigour and individuality of character. 

The distinction between jewellery of the present 
day and that of earlier times is found in the funda- 
mental fact that the old work is the creation of the 
craftsman, while the modern jewel is the product 
of a manufacturer who adopts all labour-saving 
machines and appliances for the economical finish- 
ing of his wares. The lowest class of jewellery is 
so entirely devoid of taste and artistic significance 
that it hardly deserves the name. Many schools, 
hoWBvw, are in existence over the world where art 
is considered of more value than money, and work 
of the highest type, worthy even of being compared 
with the work of the great masters of the past, is 
b^g produced. 

Emmanud, piamonds and Precious Stones (1866) ; 
^ajffers, ffistory of English Goldsmiths ( 1881) ; Gee, 
Hall~^rHvig of J^&nseUery (1882) ; Luthner, Jefucellery of 
the JiencMtSSOMice (1882) ; E. W. Streeter, Preoicmbs Stones 


(md Gems (1884); D^cle, Eistoire de la Bijouterie 
Framgaise (1889); J. de W. Addison, Arts and Cra^ 
in JeweUery (1908) ; T. H. Hendley, Indian JewelUi'y 
(1909 ) ; Marshall, Greeks Et'i'uscan, and Roman Jewellemi 
(1911); T. B. Wigley, The Art of the Goldsmith and 
Jeweller (1911) ; H. Wilson, Silver-work and JeweUerv 
(1912); A B. Eyley, Old Paste (1913) ; F. W. Burgers 
Antique JezveUery (1919); G. Younghusband, Crowti 
Jewels of England (1919); F. Stopford, Romance of the 
Jewel (1920); Joan Evans, English Jewellery^ Fifth 
Gentwry to 1800 (1921), and Magical Jewels (1922) ; The 
Studio for modern developments of goldsmiths’ work and 
jewellery ; also Brooch, Stones (Precious). 

J e WS ( corrupted from Yehudim ), the name given, 
since the Babylonish captivity, to the descendants 
of the patriarch Abraham, who, about the year 
2000 B.c.,^ emigrated from Mesopotamia, on the 
east side of the Euphrates, to Canaan or Palestine. 
They were originally called Hebrews ( see Hebrew 
Language). In consequence of a famine in 
Canaan, Jacob, on the invitation of his son Joseph, 
who had become chief minister of the king of Egypt, 
went down thither with all his family, which num- 
bered seventy ‘ souls,’ and obtained from Pharaoh 
permission to settle in the land of Goshen. Here 
the Hebrews resided, according to Exod. xii. 40, 
430 years. According to the genealogical table of 
the Levites, in Exod. vi. 16-25, however, their 
sojourn would not have lasted longer than 210 or 
215 years; most of the commentators, therefore, 
take, with Josephus, the 430 years to indicate 
the period from Abraham to the Exodus (cf. 
Galat. iii. 17). During the lifetime of Joseph, 
and probably for some generations afterwards, 
the Hebrews were well treated, and prospered; 
but a new dynasty — probably the 19th — arose, 
and they were reduced to relentless slavery. A 
deliverer at length appeared in the person of 
Moses (q.v. ). The circumstances of the exodus 
(about 1320 B.C.®) — such as the ten plagues and the 
crossing of the Red Sea — are a source of continual 
controversy between the Rationalistic and the 
Supra-naturalistic schools of biblical criticism ; but 
the fact of an exodus would be disputed only by 
the wildest scepticism. 

The wandering in the wilderness of the Sinaitic 
peninsula is said to have lasted forty years, though 
a record of the events of two years only has been 
preserved. These, however, are obviously the most 
important, as they contain an elaborate account of 
the giving of the Law (Exod. xix. et sea, ), which is 
represented as a direct revelation made to Moses 
by Jehovah Himself, who descended upon Mount 
Smai in fire, amid the roar of thunders and the 
quaking of hills. The antiquity, however, of the 
priestly or ecclesiastical portions of the Pentateuch 
is keenly disputed by a rapidly-growing majority 
of modem scholars, even so orthodox an authority 
as Fr. Delitzsch having become a convert to their 
views shortly before his death. The modern school 
seek to show the probability of such passages 
having been composed and inserted subsequent to 
the great organisation of the priesthood by David; 
and, in proof of this point, among other evidences, 
to the Book of Judges (q.v.), which narrates the 
history of the Hebrews some 200 years after the 
conquest of Canaan, and which yet contains 
scarcely a single trace of the existence of Mosaic 
institutions among them. For the origin of the 
Law as we now have it, the development of the 

1 The dates vary ; S. B. Driver (GeTiesiSj xxviii. if.) proposes 
2250 ; the Cambridge Atic. Rist., 2100 ; Weidiier, 1950 ; 'Plinrters- 
Petrie, 2110 ; his chronology is best studied in his Rgypt and 
Israd (London, 1911), which should be consulted for this and 
for subsequent dates. 

2 Here again scholars diifer as to date : Prof. Sayce, 1218 ; 
Prof. Breasted, c. 1230; Comb. Ana, Hist., c. 1235 or 1380 (see 
Joe. cit ii. 260 n.). See A. H. McNeile. Exodvs, pp. 75 ff. ; 8. A. 
Cook, in Enc, Br., s.v. Exodus, and P. J. Poakes-Jackson, Bill, 
Hist, of the App. B. to chap. iii. 
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national conseioxisness, and the growth of the Old 
Testament literature, see Bible. There is a ^ow- 
ing tendency among critics to localise the giving 
of the Law and the various events connected with 
revelation at Kadesh rather than in the so-called 
Sinaitic peninsula. 

The ‘land of promise’ became theirs at last 
(about 1274 B.C.^), under Joshua (q.v.), the suc- 
cessor of Moses. Tribe after tribe was swept from 
its ancient territory, and for the most part either 
annihilated or forced to flee. Yet the whole bulk 
of the native inhabitants was not extirpated or 
expelled, nor even subdued till a much later period. 
The country was now divided among the Hebrew 
tribes. The magnificent pastoral region to the east 
of the Jordan was now occupied by the tribes of 
Reuben, Gad, and the half- tribe of Manasseh; while 
the land west of the Jordan was mrcelled out to 
the remaining — Judah,- Simeon, Dan, Benjamin, 
Ephraim, the second half - tribe of Manasseh, 
Issachar, Zebulon, Naphtali, and Asher. The tribe 
of Levi received, instead of a province, forty-eight 
cities scattered throughout Canaan and the tenth 
part of the fruits of the field, and were allowed 
generally to settle individually throughout the land 
where they chose. 

After the death of Joshua (about 1254 B.C.^) the 
want of a chief to the young state became sadly 
palpable. Little regard was paid to the Mosaic 
mstitutions; the single tribes pursued their own 
individual interests ; intermarriages with the idol- 
atrous natives weakened the bond of union still 
further ; and the next consequence was that the 
tribes were singly subdued by the surrounding 
nations. At this juncture there arose at intervals 
valiant men and women, Judges {Shofetim)^^ who 
liberated the people from their oppressors, the 
Moabites, Philistines, Ammonites, AmaleMtes, &c. 
Fifteen of these are named, some of whom appear 
to have been contempora^ with each other, and 
to have exercised authority in different parts of 
the country. This period constitutes the ‘ heroic ’ 
age of Hebrew history. Among these Judges the 
prophetess Deborah, Gideon, Jephthah, the her- 
culean Samson, and the prophet Samuel are 
especially notable; the last mentioned was, in 
every sense of the word, the greatest Hebrew 
that had as yet appeared since the days of Moses. 
The first of the prophets, he was also the last of 
the republican chiefs of the confederate tribes. 
Wearied of their intestine feuds, harassed by the 
incursions of their predatory neighbours, chiefly, 
however, goaded by the characteristic desire ‘to 
be like all the other nations ’ ( 1 Sam. viii. 5), the 
people compelled him, in Ms old age, to choose for 
them a king (1067 

The first who exercised regal authority was 
Saul, the Benjamite ( 1067-1055 b.c.^). But, though 
a distinguished warrior, and a man of royal 
presence, he appears not to have possessed the 
mind of a statesman ; and his wilfulness and par- 
oxysms of insanity finally alienated from him 
many of the bravest and best of his subjects. 
After his death on Mount Gilboa, David (q.v.), 
his son-in-law, was proclaimed Idng (1065-1015 
B.C.®). This monarch was by far the greatest that 
ever sat on the throne of Israel. His reign, and 
that of his equally famous son, Solomon, are 
regarded as the golden time of Hebrew history. 
The remainiag aborigines of Canaan and its borders 
— viz. the Philistines, Edomites, Amalekites, 
Moabites, &c. —were thoroughly subdued; the 
boundaries of the Hebrew kingdom were extended 

1 The Canih. Ana, Sist. dates the age of Siscra and the Judges 
as 1115 B.C. 

* According to the Ooem^. Anc. BiisfL this v?ould be about 
1190-80. 

» The CkxMb, Anc. His£, dates the of Saul (doubtfully) as 

1025, and the age of David (also doubtfoUy) as 1010. 


as far as the Euphrates and the Red Sea ; Jeru- 
salem was captured, and made the capital of the 
conqueror; the priesthood was reorganised on a 
splendid scale ; the arts of poetry, music, and archi- 
tecture were cultivated ; schools of prophecy ( first 
established, probably, by Samuel) began to flourish; 
a magnificent temple for the worship of J ehovah was 
built in the capital ; and commercial intercourse w^as 
carried ou with Phoenicia, Arabia, Egypt, -with India 
and Ceylon, and perhaps with even Sumatra, Java, 
and the Spice Islands. But there was a canker at 
the root of all this prosperity. The enormous and 
wasteful expenditure of Solomon forced him to lay 
heavy taxes on the people. His wealth did not 
enrich them ; it rather made them poorer ; and 
although gifted with transcendent wisdom and 
the most brilliant mental powers, towards the 
end of his life he presents the sad spectacle of 
a common eastern despot, voluptuous, idolatrous, 
occasionally even cruel, and his reign (1015-977 
B.G.'*) cannot but be regarded, both politically and 
financially, as a splendid failure. After his death 
the Hebrew monarchy, in which the germs of 
dissension — chiefly jealousy against the influence 
of Judah — had been silently growing up for many 
a year, split under Rehoboam into two sections 
(c. 930 B.C.) — ^the kingdom of Judah, under Reho- 
boam, son of Solomon, and the kingdom of Israel, 
under Jeroboam, the Ephraimite. The former of 
these countries comprised the two tribes of Judah 
aud Benjamin, together, probably, with some Danite 
and Simeonite cities; the latter, the remaining 
ten. After niueteen kings of different dynasties, 
amoi^ whom Jeroboam, Ahab, Joram, Jeroboam 
II., Pekah may be mentioned, had reigned in 
Israel, few of whom succeeded to the throne other- 
wise than by the murder of their predecessors, the 
country was finally conquered by Shalmaneser IT. 
and Sargon, kings of Assyria, its sovereign, Hoshea, 
thrown into prison, the mass of the people carried 
away captive (722-1 b.c. ) into the far east, the 
mountainous regions of Media, and their place 
supplied by Assyrian colonists. These, mingling 
ana intermarrying vdth the remnant of the 
Israelites, formed the mixed people called Sama- 
ritans (q.v.). Among the twenty kings of 
the House of David who ruled over Judah, Je- 
hoshaphat, U^sziah, Hezeldah, and Josiah distin- 
guish^ themselves both by their abilities as 
rulers and by their zeal for the worship of 
Jehovah. Yet even they were, for the most part, 
unable to stay the idolatrous practices of the 

S ’e, against which the prophets’ voices even 
not prevail. Other kings were, for the most 
part, more or less unfaithful themselves to the re* 
ligion of their fathers, and unable to withstand the 
power of the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Babylonians, 
to each of whom thev in turn became tributary, 
until at last Nebuchadnezzar® captured Jerusalem 
(587-6 B.C. ), plundered and burned the Temple, put 
out the eyes of King Zedekiah, and carried off the 
most illustrious and wealthy of the inhabitants 
prisoners to Babylon. The Israelites, who had 
been exiled 134 years before the inhabitants of 
Judah, never returned. What became of them 
has always been matter of vaguest speculation 
(see Babyloitish Captivity, Anglo-Israelite 
Theory, Beni-Israel). 

All that we know of the condition of the Hebrews 
during the captivity relates exclusively to the 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Judah. And so 
mild, especially during the later years, was the 
treatment which they received in tbe Babylonian 
empire that, when liberty was announced to the 
whole body of the captives, only the lowest of 

4 G. A. Smith, 970-883. 

s Jeremiah gives the name more correctly as Nehuehadresmr : 
this is a fair equivalent of original NaM-Kvmrwjir, 
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the low returned, together with the Levites and 
Priests. The Book of Esther bears testimony to 
the numbers that had remained scattered over 
the vast empire. 

The influence of this exile, however, was of a 
most striking and lasting nature. Babylon hence- 
forth became, and remained up to about 1000 A.D., 
the ‘ second land of Israel ’ — in many respects even 
more highly prized than Palestine. To this brief 
period of the captivity must be traced many of the 
most important institutions of the synagogue in 
its wider sense. Common religious meetings, with 
prayer, were established ; many of the Mosaic laws 
were re-inforced in their primitive rigour; and 
the body of the ‘ oral law ’ began to shape itself, 
however rudely, then and there. Besides, there 
began to grow up and unfold itself the belief in 
a Messiah, a Deliverer, one who should redeem the 
people from their bondage. The writer of the last 
twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah, who is usually 
called by modern scholars the ‘ Younger Isaiah,’ is 
held to belong to this period, and expresses in glow- 
ing language the hopes of the exiles ; no less do 
many of the Psalms belong to this time. From this 
period, likewise, the belief in the resurrection of 
the body and the immortality of the soul, as well 
as the notion of angels and demons, begins to enter 
more distinctly into the general creed. 

The exile is generally computed to have lasted 
seventy years. This is not strictly correct ; it 
lasted seventy years if reckoned from the capture 
of Jerusalem in the reign of Jehoiakim (601), but 
only fifty counting from the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. When Cyrus, the Persian king, had over- 
thrown the Babylonian kingdom (538 B.C.) he 
issued an edict permitting the exiles to return 
home ; and a minute account of the circumstances 
attending this joyous event is given in the Books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

The foundations of the Second Temple were laid 
in the second year of the return, but in conse- 
quence of the interference of the Samaritans the 
work had to be laid aside. It was not resumed 
till the second year of Darius Hystaspes (520 B.O.), 
and was finally completed in ths sixth year (516 
B.C,), The waste cities were likewise rebuilt and 
repeopled. During the long reign of Darius the 
Jews were blessed with a high degree of material 
prosperity. Under his successor, Xerxes, ^obably 
occurred the incidents recorded in the Book of 
Esther. In the seventh year of Artaxerxes, the 
successor of Xerxes, Ezra the priest, invested 
with high powers, headed a second migration. 
Thirteen years later Nehemiah, Artaxerxes’ cup- 
bearer, but a man of Jewish family, was ordered 
to proceed to Jerusalem, and, aided by Ezra and 
others, succeeded in secretly fortif^ng the city, 
notwithstanding the continuous opposition from 
Samaritans, Ammonites, and Arabians. The 
strictest observance of the ‘written law,’ even of 
those of its parts which had been for some reason 
or other disregarded, was now vigorously enforced, 
and many ‘oral ordinances’ were put into prac- 
tice which do not seem to have been much heard 
of previously. The supreme spiritual authority 
was vested in a society of pious and pre-eminently 
learned men, founded by Ezra, out of which grew 
the ‘Great Synagogue.’ The compilation and 
transcription of the sacred records began, period- 
ical public readings and expoundings of the law 
were instituted, and the vast Targumic, as well as 
the so-called rabbinical literature, generally dates — 
in its earliest beginnings — from this point. During 
the life of Nehemiah the breach between the Jews 
and Samaritans became final, by the erection on 
Mount Gerizim (q.v.) of a rival temple to that at 
Jerusalem, and the creation of a rival priesthood. 

Alexander the Great, on his way to conquer the 


whole East, did not deem it necessary to storm 
Jerusalem. The inhabitants submitted (332 B.c.} 
and he even deigned to have sacrifices offered on 
his behalf to the national god of his new subjects ^ 
a great number of whom, and of Samaritans, he 
carried away to Egypt, and with these Jewish 
captives peopled a third of his newly-founded 
city Alexandria. After him Ptolemy Soter, one 
of nis generals, who had become king of Egypt 
invaded Syria, took Jerusalem (320 B.c.), and 
carried off 100,000 of the inhabitants, whom he 
forced to settle chiefly in Alexandria and Gyrene. 
The Egyptian or Alexandrian ‘ Dispersion’ [Golah) 
— destined to he of vast importance in the de- 
velopment of Judaism and Christianity— gradu- 
ally s]gread over the whole country, from Libya 
to Ethiopia. The Jews enjoyed equal rights with 
their fellow-subjects, both Egyptian and Greek, 
and were admitted to the highest dignities and 
offices, so that many further immigrants followed 
of their own free will.® The freedom they enjoyed 
enabled them to reach, under Greek auspices, the 
highest eminence in science and art. To this 
period belongs the Greek translation of the Bible, 
the Septnagint (q.v.), which, in its turn, while it 
estranged the people more and more from the 
language of their fathers, gave rise to a vast 
pseudepigraphical and apocryphal literature— not 
to mention the peculiar Grseco- Jewish philosophy, 
which sprang nrom a mixture of Hellenism and 
Orientalism. 

For a hundred years Judaea itself remained 
under Egyptian rule. During the reigns of the 
first three Ptolemies it prospered ; but after the 
accession of Ptolemy Philopator a change for the 
worse came over the fortunes of the Jews. After 
his death Antiochus III. (q.v.) of Syria incorpor- 
ated Palestine with the dommions of the Selencidae, 
and treated the Jews less favourably than their 
Egyptian masters had done. Their fate became 
harder still under his son, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
or Epimanes (‘the Madman’), who, by every 
means a cruel and foolhardy policy could deiuse, 
outraged the religious feelings of the nation. 
To force the Jews into the Greek religion, the 
temple at Jerusalem was dedicated to Jupiter 
Olympius ; idol altars were built in evei^ village, 
and tlie people constrained to offer swine daily. 
Some yielded, many fled, the greater part preferred 
martyrdom in some shape or other. 

At this juncture the heroic family of Mattathias, 
a priest of the house of the Hasnioneans, rose, 
together with a few patriots, against the immense 
power of the Syrians. The national cause quickly 
gathered strength, and after the death of Mattathias 
(166 B.C.), Judas Maccahseus (see Maccabees) led 
the national hosts to victory against the Syrians. 
After his death (160) his brothers Jonathan and 
Simon completed the work of deliverance, and 
instituted the Sanhedrin ( 145 ).® During their rule 
alliances were twice formed with the Romans, and 
the country once more began to prosper. Under 
Simon more especially Syrian rule became a mere 
shadow: his was an almost absolute power, so 
much so that in the year 170 of the Selencidian era 
(142 B.C.) a new Jewish era was commenced, and 

1 The circumstances of Alexander’s visit are much disputed. 

2 The life of the Jews iu Egypt is now much illuminated by 
the Aramaic and (later) Greek papyri. See the various eds. of 

A. Cowley, E. Sachaii, A.Ungnad, and D. W. Staerk (Aramaic), 

B, P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt (Greek). 

3 This may perhaps he inferred from 1 Macc. xiv. 28. The 
problems of the Sanhedrin are both numerous and involved. 
See Jew. Encycl, s.v. Sanhedrin, Simon, &c. ; 0. Taylor, Sayings^ 
Excursus II. ; W. Bacher in Hastings, D. B. A. Buchler (Das 
Synhedrium in, Jerusalem) maintains that there were two 
bodies, each called Sanhedrin. One was political and one 
religious. It is to the former that Josephus and the Gospels 
refer. This view is discussed by G. A. Smith, Jeruscdem, 
vol. i pp. 420 ff. 
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ubiic documents bore date, ‘ In the first year of j 
inion, high -priest and chief of the Jews’ (see 
1 Mace. xiii. 41-2). Simon’s son, John Hyrcanus 
(q.v.), after a brief period of vassalage to the 
Syrians, extended his authority over Samaria, 
Galilee, and Idumea — the Idumeans being con- 
verted to the Jewish religion. His son, Aristo- 
bulus, added Iturea to his dominions; Alexander 
Jannseus, succeeding his brother, further con- 
trived to enlarge his territories. He was disliked 
by the mass of his countrymen, and a civil war of 
six years’ duration ensued. His wife, Alexandra, 
securing the support of the Pharisees (q.v.), 
governed, on the whole, prudently for nine years. 
The Pharisaic party, however, abused the power 
which fell into their hands, and a reaction took 
place. Aristobulus, youngest son of the queen, 
marched to J erusalem, and ejected his elder brother, 
Hyrcanus II., from the sovereignty. This led to 
the interference of the Eomans, who were then 
fighting both in Syria and Armenia. Jerusalem 
was captured (63 B.C.) by Pompey, Judaea made 
dependent on the Roman province of Syria, and 
Hyrcanus appointed ethnarch and high-priest. 

In 54 B.C. JLicinius Crassus plundered the Temple, 
which Pompey had spared. When the war between 
Caesar and Pompey broke out, the partisans of Pom- 
pey were numerous in Syria, and contrived to poison 
Aristobulus and execute his son Alexander, who 
were Caesareans (49 B.C.). After the death of Pom- 
pey, however, things changed; and Hyrcanus, or 
rather Antipater the Idumean ( who was both his 
minister and msister), saw the necessity of securing 
the favour of Caesar. With Hyrcanus II. ended 
the liae of the Hasmofiean princes. They were 
nominally both sovereigns and high-priests; but 
the real religious authority had passed into the 
h«ands of the priesthood, and especially of the San- 
hedrin (q.v.). The Idumean dynasty virtually 
commenced with Antipater, who prevailed on 
Caesar to restrict Hyrcanus to the high-priesthood, 
and obtained for himself the ofi&ce of procurator or 
Judaea, while his eldest son Phazaal was appointed 
governor of Jerusalem, and his younger son Herod 
governor of Galilee. The Jewish or national party 
took alarm at this sudden mcrease of Idumean 
power; strife ensued, and ultimately Antipater 
perished by poison ; but Herod, by the assistance of 
the Romans, finally entered Jerusalem in triumph 
(37 B.C.), caused Antigonus, the last male repre- 
sentative of the Hasmonean line, and Ms most 
dangerous enemy, to be put to death, and com- 
menced the difficult task of governing a people 
who were growing more and more unruly eveiy 
day. For the history of the next period, see Herod. 
AAer Herod’s death (4 B.d), Archelaus, one of 
his sons, ruled Judaea and Samaria ; but his arbi- 
traiiness, and stiU more his constant attacks upon 
religion, made him hateful to the people; and 
Augustus, listening to their just complaints, de- 
prived him of his power, and banished him to 
Vienne. Judaea was now thrown together with 
Syria, and was ruled by Roman governors. 

In the year 38 A.D. the Emperor Caligula issued 
an edict ordering divine honours to be paid to him- 
self. Everywhere throughout the Roman dominions 
the Jews refused to obey. At Alexandria a fright- 
ful massacre took place, and for a time it seemed 
as if the whole of the inhabitants of Judaea, too, 
were doomed to perish. Herod Agrippa obtained 
anew from OlauMus the dominion over all the 
parts once ruled by his grandfather Herod, and 
many privileges were through his influence 
granted to his Jewish subjects, and even to 
foreign Jews. They received the rights of Roman 
citizenship (41 A.p.), and their rSler even tried 
to _ conciliate their religious prejudices by the 
strictness with wMch he observed their law ; yet ^ 


the national party remained malcontent, and in 
an almost permanent state of mutiny. 

After tlie death of Herod Agrippa I. the couhtry 
was again subjected to Roman governors. The 
confusion soon became indescribable.' The whole 
land was overrun with robbers and assassins, some 
of whom professed to be animated by religious 
motives, while others were mere ruffianly free- 
booters and cut-throats ; the antipathy between 
Jews and Samaritans waxed fiercer and fiercer, 
and the latter waylaid and murdered the orthodox 
Galileans as they went up to worship at Jerusalem ; 
all sorts of impostors, fanatics, and pretenders to 
magic made their appearance ; the priesthood was 
riven by dissensions; the hatreds between the 
opulace and the Roman soldiery (mostly of Grseco- 
yrian origin), and under the command of cruel 
procurators, such as Albinus and Gessius Florus, 
increased; frightful portents (according to Jose- 
phus) appeared in the heavens, until, in 66 A.D., 
in spite of all the precautionary efforts taken by 
Agrippa, the party of Zealots, also called Sicarii 
or ‘ A!ssassins,’ burst into open rebellion, which, 
after a horrible carnage, was terminated (70 A.D.) 
by the conquest of Jerusalem by Titus, the destruc- 
tion of the temple, and the massacre ana oanisfi- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of the unhappy 
people, who were scattered among their brethren 
in all parts of the world. 

The defence of Jerusalem as narrated by Jose- 
phus is one of the most magnificent and melancholy 
examples of mingled heroism and insanity that the 
world affords, veiy considerable numbers of Jews 
were still allowed to remain in their native coun- 
try, and for the next thirty years, although both 
hated and treated with rigour, th^ appear, on 
the whole, to have flourished. The Emperor 
Herva was as lenient to them as to the rest of 
his subjects; but as soon as they had attained 
some measure of political vitality, their turbulent 
and fanatical spirit broke out anew. Their last 
attempts to throw off the Roman yoke, in Gyrene 
(115 A.D.), Cyprus (116), Mesopotamia (118), and 
Palestine, under Bar-Cochba (q.v.), were defeated 
after enormous and almost incredible butcheries. 
The suppression of Bar-Cochba’s insurrection ( 135 
A.D.) marks the final desolation of Judsea, and the 
dis]jersion of its inhabitants. The whole of Judaea 
was made like a desert, about 985 towns and vill- 
ages lay in ashes, 50 fortresses were razed to the 
ground ; the name of Jerusalem itself was changed 
into Mlia Capitolina^ and a heathen colony settled 
in the city, from entering which every Jew was 
strictly debarred. The hardships to which the un- 
fortunate race were subjected were again alleviated 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius ; Alexander Severus 

S ’ i Abraham on tlie same divine level as he did 
t. Heliogabalus, among his many senseless 
whims, patronised various Jewish practices, such 
as circumcision and abstinence from swine’s flesh ; 
and, generally speaking, from the close of the 2d 
century till the establishment of Christianity under 
Constantine (330 A.D.), when their hopes were once 
more dashed to the ground, the Jews of the Roman 
empire appear to have thriven astonishingly. In 
this period!^ falls the redaction of the chief code and 
basis of the ‘ Oral Law,’ the^ Mishna, completed ^ 
Jehuda Hannasi (‘the Prince’), or Hakkadosh 
(‘the Saint’), president of the great school at 
Tiberias (220) ; and upon this code were grafted 
subsequently the two gigantic commentaries or 
complements, the Palestinian and the Babylonian 
Gemaras. The Babylonian Jews were even more 
fortunate than their western brethren, though they 
did not perhaps attain the meridian of their 
prosperity till the revival of the Persian, on the 
downfall of the^ Parthian empire. Their leader 
was called ‘The Prince of the Captivity’ (.ResA 
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Galutha ), and was chosen from among those held to 
he descended from the House of David. He lived in 
gi-eat splendour, assuming among his own people 
the style and state of a monarch. The reputation 
for learning of the Babylonian schools, Nehardea, 
Sura, and Pumheditha, was very great. What 
was, at this time, the condition of the Jews farther 
east we cannot precisely say. The settlements in 
India (Malabar) must have arisen long before the 
famous Sasanam or copper tablets record the 
grant of land to Joseph tlabban (c. 750 a.d.), and 
it seems fairly certain that Jews had obtained a 
footing in China, if not before the time of Christ, 
at least during the 1st century. 

In Europe the ascendency of Christianity was 
baneful to the Jews. Imperial edicts and ecclesi- 
astical decrees vied with each other in the rigour 
of their intolerance towards this unhappy people. 
They were prohibited from making converts, and 
from marrying Christian women ; they were bur- 
dened with heavy taxes ; yet no prosecution appar- 
ently could destroy the immortal race. In the 4th 
century they are found in large numbers in Illyria, 
Italy, Spain, Minorca, Gaul, and the Roman towns 
on tne Rhine ; they are agriculturists, traders, and 
artisans ; they hold land ; their services, in fact, 
cannot be dispensed with ,* Constantine, during 
whose reign a fierce revolution broke out among 
the Arians and Jews (353), terms them ‘that most 
hateful of all people’ ; yet in spite of this they fill 
important civil and military situations, have special 
courts of justice, and exercise the influence that 
springs from the possession of wealth and know- 
ledge. The brief rule of Julian the Apostate even 
shed a momentary gleam of splendour over their 
destinies, and secured for them permission to re- 
build the temple of Jerusalem. The death of this 
emperor, however, frustrated their labours, and 
tlie rapid increase of ecclesiastical power was hurt- 
ful to them in a variety of w'ays ; although the 
emperors now began to protect them as far as 
they could. In 404 they were excluded by 
Honorius from military service. After the faU. of 
the western empire their fortunes were different 
in different countries. In Italy, Sicily, and Sar- 
dinia they were for a time unmolested; in the 
Byzantine empire they suffered many oppressions ; 
while in the 6th and 7th centuries the Franks 
and Spanish Visigoths inflicted on them frightful 
persecutions. 

The sudden volcanic outburst of Mohammedanism 
in the Arabian peninsula was at first disastrous to 
the Jews in that part of the world. It is believed 
that Judaism was not only known in Arabia hut 
that at one time it had hmd sway there as a state 
relimon. For several centuries a Jewish kingdom 
is thought to have existed ^ the south-west of 
Arabia, called Himyaritis or Homeritis, which 
was in a flourishing condition in 120 B.c. About 
the 6th century a prince of the Jewish faith 
mounted the throne of Yemen ; twice, however, the 
Jewish kings were driven from it, and the Christian 
religion was introduced in that part in 530.^ At 
first Jewish tribes around Mecca and Medina 
entertained opinions favonrable to Mohammed 
as an Arabian chief, hut when Islam began to 
threaten their own faith they rose in arms against 
its founder. Mohammed proved the stronger; 
he subdued the Chaihar tribes in 627, and the 
Arabian J ews were finally massacred ; some escaped 
and a few remained in the peninsula, where Yemenite 
Jews survive to this day. The spread of Moham- 
medanism through Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Egypt, 
Africa, and the south of Spain was, nevertheless, 
on the whole advantageous to the Jews. Except- 

1 The early relations between Jews and Arabs formed tbe 
theme of Professor D. Sv Margoli oath’s Schweick Xfiotures for 
1921 (published in 1924, Oxford) ; see especially pp. 57 ft 


ing accidental persecutions, such as those in Mauri- 
tania (under the Idrisids in 790) and in Egypt 
(under al-Hakim in 1010), they enjoyed, under the 
khalifs and Arabian princes, comparative peace. 
In Moorish Spain their numbers greatly increased] 
and they became famous for their learning as well 
as for trade. They were counsellors, secretaries, 
astrologers, and physicians to the Moorish rulers • 
and this period may well he considered the golden 
age of Jewish literature. Poets, orators, philo- 
sophers of highest eminence arose, and in consider- 
able numbers; and it is a well-established fact 
that to them is chiefly due — through the Arab 
medium — the preservation and subsequent spread- 
ing of ancient classical literature, more especially 
philosophy, in Europe. But in Christendom few 
and far between were the nionarchs who rose above 
the barbarism of the churches. Basil I. (867-886) 
by threats and promises converted many Jews, hut 
they returned to Judaism after his death. In 1044 
Constantine IX. expelled the Jews from Constanti- 
nople, and other persecutions took place from time 
to time. In Babylonia, too, the Khalifate had 
passed into the hands of rulers hostile to the Jews ; 
Hezekiah, the last exilarch, fell a victim to 
calumny. He was cast into prison and tortured ; 
the schools were closed, the best of the com- 
munity had fled to Spain, and those that remained 
were reduced to an abject condition, from which 
they took long to recover. In Italy their posi- 
tion was made tolerable by considerable pecuniary 
sacrifices ; here and there at intervals a spirit 
of Christian intolerance might break out, but 
they enjoyed for the most part the protection of 
the Popes. 

Less favourable was their lot in France. Under 
the weaker of the Carlovingians the church advanced 
with imperious strides, and a melancholy change 
ensued : kings, bishops, feudal barons, and even 
the municipalities, all joined in cruel persecution. 
From the 11th to the 14th century their history is 
a series of successive massacres. All manner of 
wild stories were circulated against them : it was 
said that they were wont to steal the Host,® and 
contemptuously to stick it through and through ; to 
inveigle Christian children into their houses, and 
murder them ; to poison wells ; and the like'. They 
were also hated for their excessive usury, though 
there can be no doubt that the principal blame of 
this iS'to be attributed to those whose tyranny, by 
depriving the Jews of the right to possess land, had 
compressed their activity into the narrower chan- 
nels of traffic. Occasionally, however, their debtors, 
high and low, had recourse to a very easy means 
of getting rid of their obligations. Thus, Philip 
Au^stus, under whose rule the Jews seem to have 
held mortgages of enormous value, simply confis- 
cated the debts due to them, forced them to sur- 
render the pledges in their possession, seized their 

? )ods, and banished them from the lie de France. 

et in less than twenty years, in 1198, the same 
proud but wasteful monarch was glad to let them 
come hack. Louis IX., in 1234, cancelled a third 
of the claims which the Jews had against his 
subjects, ‘for the benefit of his soul.’ An edict 
was also issued for the seizure and destmction of 
their sacred books : and we are told that in Paris, 
in 1242, twenty-four cart-loads of the Talmud and 
other hooks were consigned to the flames. In the 
reim of Philip the Fair the Jews were again ex- 
pelled from France (1306)«, with the usual accom- 
paniments of cruelty ; but the state of the royal 
finances rendered it necessary, in 1315, to recall 
them ; and they were allowed to enforce payment 

2 The pbenomeiton known as the ‘Bloody* Host was caused 
by red microscopical infusoria, exactly resembling blood (Monas 
prodigiosa or Mvyrocoecus prodigiosus), wMch settle on bread or 
wafers if kept in the dark. See the articles Hogt and Micro- 
coccus in Jew. Bncyd, 
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of the debts due to them, on condition that two- 
thirds of the whole should be given up to the king 1 
But a religious epidemic having seized the common 
people in Languedoc and the central regions of 
France ( 1321 ), they signalised themselves by hor- 
rible massacres of the detested race. In the follow- 
ing year the plague broke out, and the wildest 
crimes were laid to the charge of the Jews, One 
shudders to read what followed; in whole pro- 
vinces every Jew was burned, and at Chinon a 
hundred and sixty of both sexes were burned 
together 1 Christianity never produced more re- 
solute martyrs : they sang hymns in the place of 
torment. Finally, in 1394, they were banished 
from the centre of France. 

In England they are said to be mentioned in the 
ecclesiastical constitutions of Egbert, Archbishop of 
York, in 740 ; they are also named in a charter to 
the monks of Crowland, 833, but the evidence relat- 
ing to these two references is seriously impugned. 
Joseph Jacobs (s,v. England, in Jew. Encyet) main- 
tains that there were no Jew’s in England before 
William I, William the Conqueror and William 
Eufus favoured them ; the latter carried his con- 
tempt for the religious institutions of his kingdom 
so far that he actually farmed out the vacant 
bishoprics to Jews ; and at Oxford, even then a 
seat of learning, they possessed three halls — ^Lom- 
bard Hall, Moses Hall, and Jacob Hall— w’here 
Hebrew was taught to Christians as well as to the 
youths of their own persuasion. As they grew in 
wealth they grew’ .in unpopularity. On the day 
of the coronation of Hichard the Lion-Heart ( 1189.), 
some Jews being found present at the spectacle, 
from which their nation had been strictly excluded, 
a popular commotion against them broke out in 
London ; their houses were pillaged and burned ; 
and though Kanulf de Glannll, the chief- judicimy 
of the realm, partially succeeded in arresting 
the havoc, and even in bringing some of the 
mob to justice (three were hanged), yet the bar- 
barous bigotry of priests and people prevented 
anything like just or salutary punishment. 
Similar scenes were witnessed at Norwich, Ed- 
mundshnry, Stamford, and York ; in York most 
of the Jews preferred death to forced baptism. 
When Richard returned from Palestine their pros- 
pects brightened a little ; though they still were 
treated with great rigour, their lives and wealth 
were protected— for a consideration I John at first 
covered them with honour, but suddenly turned 
round on his prot4g6s, after they had accumulated 
OTeat wealth, and imprisoned, maltreated, and plun- 
dered them in all parts of the countiy. under 
Heniy III. they were mulcted enormously. Accused 
of clipping the com of the realm, they had, as a 
penalty, to pay into the royal exchequer (1230) a 
third of their movable property. To this re^gn 
belo:^ the now exploded story of the crucifixion of 
the Christian boy, Hugh of Lincoln (q.v.). The 
accession of Edward I. did not mitigate their 
misery ; some efforts were made to induce them to 
give up their professioii of usury, as was also done 
m France and elsewhere during the same period ; 
but, heavi^ taxed by the sovereigns or govern- 
ments of Christendom, and debarred by special 
decrees or by vulgar prejudice from almost every 
other rirade or occupation, th^ could not afford to 
prosecute ordinary calling. The attempt made by ! 
the Dominican niars to convert them, of course, 
failed utterly; and in 1254, the Jews — ^no longer 
able to withst^d the constant hardships to which 
they were subjected in person and property — ^begged 
of their own accord to be allowed to leave the 
country. Richard of Cornwall, however, persuaded 
them to stay. Ultimat^, ip 1290, they were 
driven from flie shores of Eogland, pursued by the 
execrations of the infuriated rabble, and leaving 


in the hands of the king all their property, debts^ 
obligations, and mortgages. 

In Germany they were looked upon as the special 
property of the sovereign, who nought and sold 
them, and were designated his Kammerhnechte 
(^chamber-servants’). About the 8th century 
they are found in all the Rhenish towns ; in the 
10th century, in Saxony and Bohemia; in the 
11th, in Swabia, Franconia, and Vienna; and in 
the 12th, in Brandenburg and Silesia. The same 
sorb of treatment befell them in the empire as 
elsewhere ; they had to pay all manner of iniqui- 
tous taxes — ^body tax, capitation tax, trade taxes, 
coronation tax — and to present a multitude of 
gifts to mollify the avarice or supply the neces- 
sities of emperors, princes, and barons.^ A raid 
against the Jews was a favourite pastime of a 
bankrupt noble in those days. The Crusades 
kindled a spirit not in Germany only, however, 
but through all Christendom, hostile to the 
‘ enemies of Christ.’ Trhves, Metz, Cologne, 
Mainz, Worms, Spires, Strasburg, and other cities 
were deluged with the blood of the ‘unbelievers.’ 
At such epochs the passions of the populace and 
of the lower clergy could not be restrained. The 
wordH“^ (said to be the initials oi Hierosolynm 
est perdita, Jerusalem is fallen’)^ throughout all 
the cities of the empire became the signal for 
massacre, and if an msensate monk sounded it 
along the streets it threw the rabble into parox- 
ysms of murderous rage. Expulsions or persecu- 
tions took place at Vienna (1196), Mecldenburg 
(1325 and 1350), Frankfurt-am-Main (1241), 
Brandenburg (1243), Niimberg (1298 and 1349), 
Prague (1389 and 1745 ), and Ratisbon ( 1519 ). The 
‘ Black Death ’ occasioned a great and widespread 
ersecution (1348-50). They were murdered and 
urned by thousands, and the race almost dis- 
appeared from Germany ; only, however, to 
return, for then* services were indispensable. 
Here and there they possessed the rights of citi- 
zens, or were allowed to hold real estate; in 
general they were permitted to prosecute only 
commerce and usury, and the law turned on them 
its harshest aspect. Repeatedly, too, the em- 
erors gratified at once their piety and their greed 
y cancelling their pecuniary claims. In many 
places they were compelled to live in certain parts 
of the town, known as the Juderntrasse (‘Jews’ 
Street ’). 

Switzerland commenced to persecute them about 
the middle of the 14tli century ; in the 15th cen- 
tury they were expelled from various places. 
Their treatment was more humane in Poland and 
Lithuania ; and after 1348 their numbers there were 
swelled by fugitives from Germany and Switzer- 
land. Russia and Hungary received, persecuted, 
and banished them. 

In Spain the condition of the Jews was long 
highly favourable; but the horrible persecutions 
by the Gothic princes in the 6th and 7th centuries 
made it iuevitatble that the first gleam of a Moormh 
scimitar on the coast would turn them into allies 
of the invaders. During the whole of the brilliant 
period of Moorish rule in the peninsula they 
enjoyed, indeed, what must have seemed to them, 
in comparison with their fate elsewhere, a sort 
of Elysian life. They were almost on terms of 
equality with their Mohammedan masters, rivalled 
them in civilisation and letters, and probably sur- 
passed them in wealth. The Spanish Jews were 
consequently of a much higher type than their 
brethren in other parts of Europe, They were 
not reduced to the one degrading occupation of 
usury, though they followed that too ; on the 
contrary, they were husbandmen, landed proprie- 

1 For various theories about the origin of Htp and for its 
history, see Jew. Enayd., a.v. 
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tors, physicians, financial administrators, and they 
had courts of justice for themselves. The Chris- 
tian monarchs of the north and centre also came 
to appreciate the value of their services, and we 
find them for a time protected and encouraged 
hy the rulers of Aragon and Castile. But the 
extravagance of the nohles and the increasing 
power of the priesthood ultimately brought about 
a disastrous change. The estates of the nobles 
were in many cases mortgaged to the Jews ; hence 
it was not difficult for ‘conscience’ to get up a 
persecution. Gradually the Jews were deprived 
of the privilege of living where they pleased ,• their 
rights were diminished and their taxes augmented. 
In Seville, Cordova, Toledo, Valencia, Catalonia, 
and the island of Majorca outbursts of priestly 
and popular violence took place (1391-92); im- 
mense numbers were murdered, and wholesale 
theft was perpetrated by the religious rabble. 
Escape was possible only by flight to Africa, or 
by accepting baptism at the point of the sword. 
The number of these enforced converts to Chris- 
tianity is reckoned at 200,000. The fate of the 
Jews in Spain during the 15th century, however, 
beggars description; we read of nothing hut per- 
secution, violent conversion, massacre, the tortures 
of the Inquisition. Thousands were burned alive ; 
and in one year 280 were burned in Seville alone. 
Sometimes the popes, and even the nobles, shuddered 
at the fiendish zeal of the inquisitors, and tried 
to mitigate it, but in vain. At length the hour 
of final horror came. In 1492 Ferdinand and 
Isabella issued an edict for the expulsion within 
four months of all who refused to become Chris- 
tians, with the strict prohibition to take neither 
gold nor silver out of the country. The Jews 
oftered an enormous sum for its revocation, and 
for a moment the sovereigns hesitated ; but when 
Torquemada, the Dominican inquisitor-general, 
compared them to Judas, they shrank from the 
awful accusation; and the ruin of the most in- 
dustrious, the most thriving, the most peaceable, 
and the most learned of their subjects — and con- 
sequently of Spain herself — became iiTemediable. 
Not less than 300,000 resolved to abandon the 
country, which a residence of seven centuries had 
made almost a second Judsea to them. The inci- 
dents that marked their departure are heartrending. 
Almost every land was shut against them. Some, 
however, ventured into France ; others into Italy, 
Turkey, and Morocco, in the last of which countries 
they suffered the most frightful privations. Of the 
80,000 who obtained an entrance into Portugal for 
eight months on payment of eight gold pennies 
a head, many lingered after the expiry of the 
appointed time, and the poorer were sold as slaves. 
In 1497 King Emanuel commanded them to quit 
his territories, but at the same time issued a 
secret order that all Jewish children under four- 
teen years of age should be torn from their mothers, 
retained in Portugal, and brought up as Christians. 
Agony drove the Jewish mothers into madness: 
they destroyed their children with their own hands, 
and threw them into wells and rivers to prevent 
them from falling into the hands of their perse- 
cutors. The miseries of those who embraced 
Christianity, but who, for the most part, secretly 
adhered to their old faith ( Oneskrif Anusim, ‘yield- 
ing to violence, forced ones’), were hardly less 
dreadful, and it was far on in the 17th century 
before persecution ceased. Autos da fi of sus- 
pected converts happened as late as 1655. In fact, 
the last Judaiser was burnt in 1826. 

The wanderers appear to have met with much 
better treatment in Italy and Turkey than any- 
where else. During the 15th and 16th centuries 
they are to be found in almost every city of Italy, 
pursuing various kinds of traffic ( nearly the whole 


trade of the Levant, for instance, was in their 
hands); but chiefly engaged in money-lending, in 
which they rivalled the great Lombard bankers. 
Abarbanel (q-v.), perhaps the most eminent Jewish 
scholar and divine of his day, rose to be confidential 
adviser to the king of Naples. In Turkey they 
were held in higher estimation than the conquered 
Greeks ; they were allowed to reopen their spools 
to establish synagogues, and to settle in all the 
commercial towns of the Levant. 

The invention of printing, the revival of learning, 
and the Reformation are generally asserted to have 
been beneficial to the Jews, but this is only 
partially true. When the Jews began to use the 
presses at their earliest stage for their own litera- 
ture, sacred and otherwise, the Emperor Maximilian 
was urged — chiefly hy converts — to order all 
Hebrew writings to be committed to the flames; 
and, but for the strenuous exertions of Reuchlin 
(q.v.), ignorance, treachery, and bigotry might 
have secured a despicable triumph. Luther, in 
the earlier part of ms career, looked with no un- 
favourable eye on the adoption of violent means 
for their conversion; on the other hand, Pope 
Sixtus V. was animated by a far more wise and 
kindly spirit towards them than any Protestant 
prince of nis time. In 1586 he abolished all the per- 
secuting statutes of his predecessors, allowed them 
to settle and trade in every city of his dominions, 
to enjoy the free exercise of their religion, and, in 
respect to the administration of justice and taxa- 
tion, placed them on a footing of equality with the 
rest of his subjects. That the Reformation itself 
had nothing to do with subsequent ameliorations 
in the condition of the Jews is only too plain from 
the fact that in many parts of Germany, Protestant 
as well as Catholic, their lot became actually 
harder than before. They were driven out of 
Bavaria (1442, 1450; 1561-56), out of Brandenburg 
( 1509 and 1573) ; and during the whole of the 17th 
and the first part of the 18th century the hardships 
inflicted on them by the German governments 
positively became more and more grievous. What 
really caused the change in their favour was the 
great uprising of human reason that marked the 
middle of the 18th century. Among the writers 
who distinguished themselves in Germany by 
pleading the cause of the Jews we may specially 
mention Lessing and Mendelssohn. In Holland 
the lot of the J ews has been favourable. Refugees 
from France settled in Hainault and the Rhine 
provinces in 1321, but in the province of Holland 
no Jews seem to have lived before 1593. Jews 
were free to perform their religions duties, and 
they possessed tacitly the rights of citizens, though 
it was not lintil 1796 that their emancipation was 
legally completed. 

In England the edict of Edward I. remained iu 
force for more than 300 years ; and the first attempt 
made by the Jews to obtain a legal recognition 
in that country was during the Protectorate of 
Cromwell in 1655. CromwSl himself was favour- 
able to their admission; so. were the lawyers; but 
the nation generally, and particularly the religious 
portion of it, were strongly hostile to such a pro- 
ceeding ; and the wearisome controversial jangling 
of the divines appointed to consider the question 
prevented anythmg from being done legally. N one 
the less Jews began to settle in England. But it 
was not till the reign of Charles fl., who stood 
much and frequently in need of their services, that 
the connivance by which the residence of Jews in 
London had passed without comment was ex- 
changed for the royal consent, formally accorded. 
The English legislature first commenced to take 
special notice of the existence of Jews in the first 
half of the 18th centuiy. In 1718 the attorney- 
general decided that a Jew horn in England could 
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purchase and enjoy an estate in fee. He went 
even further and said that the Jews’ position was 
so satisfactory that it could not be improved by 
denization. This was almost tantamount to a re- 
cognition of Jews as British subjects. In 1723 this 
decision was confirmed by Act of Parliament, 
which permitted Jews, when tal^g an oath in a 
court 01 justice, to omit from their oath the words 
^ On the true faith of a Christian.’ In 1753 they 
obtained the right of naturalisation, but in defer- 
ence to public clamour it had speedily to be re- 
voked. The remaining civil and political rights 
of the Jews were accorded them during the 
last century. Until 1828 the number of Jewish 
brokers in the city of London — all of whom were 
heavily taxed — was limited to twelve. A Jew 
could not be admitted to the freedom of the City, 
or exercise any retail trade, till 1832. Since 1833 the 
profession of oarrister, since 1835 the shrievalty, and 
since 1845 the offices of alderman, of lord-mayor, and 
viceroy have been opened to them. During the 
reign of Queen Victoria every Jewish disability was 
removed, so that, in point of law, Jews are now, 
if natural-bom subjects, on practically the same 
footing as English subjects. By an act of 1845 
they w^ere allowed to hold offices in municipal cor- 
porations, on condition of signing a declaration 
(in place of the usual oath) not to exercise their 
influence so as to injure or weaken the Protestant 
Church. The privileges of this act were extended 
by one of 1858, whereby Jews are entitled to be 
admitted to municipal and other offices on tak- 
ing the oath, omitting from it the objectionable 
formula. In 1846 they were placed, as regards 
their schools and places of worship, of education, 
and charities, on the same footing as Protestant 
dissenters. In 1871 the Universities Tests Act 
was passed, which enabled Jews to graduate at 
the ancient universities without detriment to 
their religious principles. Before 1845 doubts had 
revailed whetner the marriages previously cele- 
rated in England among the Jews, according to 
theii’ own usages, were valid, and the statute of 
1847 put an end to such doubts by declaring all 
such marriages valid, provided both the parties 
married had been persons professing the Jewish 
religion. But now, as then, though it is com- 
petent for Jews, like other dissenters, to super- 
add any religious ceremony they please to their 
marriages, there must in all cases be notice given 
to the registrar of the district of such marriage 
being a]x)ut to take place, the only exemption 
being that the marriage may be celebrated in the 
synagogue or any ordinary dwelling, and not, as 
with other denominations, in the superintendent 
registrar’s office, or a registered building. A license 
may also be procured from the superintendent 
registrar, and the secretaries of the respective 
synagogues are recognised as the persons to keep 
the register books of Jewish marriages. In 
Scotland there is no peculiar legislation aflfecting 
Jewish marriages. It was not until 1868 that Jews 
were admitted to parliament, a statute of that 
year empowering the House to modify the oath 
required of members, by omitting in the case of 
Jews the concluding words of the oath. Baron 
Rothschild was the first who took Ms seat in the 
House of Commons on the passmg of this act. 
But even this statute was only permissive, it being 
stOl Icd^ in the power of parliament to refuse to 
modify the oath if it so determined. It was 
aceortogly susperseded by an adt of 1866, which 
OTescribed a uniform oath to be taken by mem- 
bers of (M religious denominations, except Quakers 
and other S^aratists, who might to be 

admitted by amnnation. Jews were first admitted 
to the Uwer House in 1886, when Sir N. M. de 
Hothschua was elevated to Hie peerage as I^rd 


Rothschild, taking the oath, more Judaico, with 
his head covered. The very Mghest offices of the 
state are now, with scarcely an exception, within 
the reach of Jews. Unlike Roman Catholics, Jews 
may present to livings in the Church of England. 
But whenever a Jew holds any office iu the gift 
of His Majesty, to which office shall belong the 
right of presentation to any ecclesiastical benefice, 
such right of presentation devolves upon the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for the time being. 

Some of the relics of that mighty host of exiles 
that left Spain and Portugal found their way into 
France, where they long lingered in a miserable 
condition. In 1520 and 1550 they vrere received 
into Bayonne and Bordeaux. Jews were then to 
he found in considerable numbers in Avignon, Lor- 
raine, and Alsace. In 1784 the capitation tax was 
abolished. In 1799, while the French Revolution 
was still animated by a sincere humanitarianism, 
the Jews presented a successful petition to the 
national representatives, Mirabeau being among 
their advocates. From this time their technicM 
designation in France has been Israelites, In 1806 
the Emperor Napoleon summoned a ‘Sanhedrin’ 
of Jews to meet at Paris, to whom a variety of 
questions were put, mainly with a view to test 
their fitness for being French citizens.^ Since then 
they have been found not only in the highest offices 
of the civil administration — ^very frequently in the 
ministry (e.g. Cr4mieux, Goudchaux, Foula)~but 
they have also filled some of the chief places in the 
army and navy. We may add here that their 
bravery in the field has been the subject of fre- 
quent remark — although among the vices with 
which a brutal prejudice loved to brand them, in 
spite of all Mstorical evidence, was also that of 
cowardice. 

In Denmark since 1814 they have been on a 
footing of equality as citizens with native Danes. 
To Sweden they were first invited— the invitation 
only extending to the rich — in 1718. But references 
to J ews in Sweden occur before then ; thus in 1681, 
at Stockholm, twenty -eight Jews were baptised 
in the king’s presence. Norway forbade them to 
touch its soil till 1851. Jews had lived in Russia 
from the earliest times. Their fortunes had been 
mixed ; they suffered persecutions and expulsions, 
as vrell as periods of toleration, when they flour- 
ished. Readmitted by the Empress Catherine II., 
they were further protected by the Emperor Alex- 
ander I., who in 1804 and subsequent years issued 
decrees insuring them full liberty or trade and 
commerce ; Nicholas withdrew these privileges. 
Their residence was strictly confined to certain 
parts of the empire. Some 225,000 were driven 
out by further restrictions in 1892, and many were 
then and later settled in Argentina and elsewhere 
by Baron Hirsch. The horrors of Kishineff in 
1903, surpassed by those of Odessa and many 
other Russian towns in 1906, showed the old race- 
hatred as active as ever. This spirit has sur- 
vived the war. The most appalling massacres 
decimated the Ukrainian Jews not only during 
the years of fighting but* after them. Tsarist 
generals waded m Jewish blood, while the Soviet 
government has rigorously proscribed the Jewish 
faith and persecuted its Rabbis. In Poland they are 
more numerous than in any other part* of the w- orld. 
They owed their first humane reception in the 14th 
century to the love which King Casimir the Great 
bore for a Jewish mistress. For many years the 
whole trade of the country was in their hands. 
During the 17th and the greater part of the 18th 
centuiy, however, they were much persecuted, and 
sank into a state of great ignorance, and even 

^Napoleon and the Jews \vas the subject of the Arthur Davis 
Memorial Lectnra delivered by F. Guedalla in 1925 (published 
by the Jew, HisL Soe, Of Sng.}, , 
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poverty; but education— in spite of tbe severity 
and barbarism of Russian intolerance — has, since 
the French Revolution, made progress among them. 
Frederick the G-reat, king of Prussia, showed him- 
self singularly harsh towards the Jews ; his legis- 
lation almost throws us back into the middle ages. 
All manner of iniquitous and ridiculous taxes 
were laid upon them ; only a certain number were 
allowed to reside in the country, and these were 
prohibited from both the most honourable and the 
most lucrative employments. This shameful state 
of matters was ended by the Prussian edict of 
toleration (1812), by which Jews were placed 
almost in an equal position as citizens with other 
Prussians. Since then the tendencjr, on the whole, 
had been to enlarge their ‘liberties* — until the 
revolution of 1848 gained them their full emanci- 
pation, although it was slowly carried out. In 
the smaller German states their full rights were 
grudgingly conceded. The Reichstag of the re- 
public, uke that of the empire which it succeeded, 
and like the National Assembly in 1848, now con- 
tains many prominent Jewish members. However, 
the progress of Jewish emancipation in Germany 
has not, of late years, been continuous. Strange 
to say, the year 1880 was marked by a remarkable 
revival of hostility against the Jews, especially in 
Berlin, which, kno^^^l as the Judenhetze, was en- 
couraged by many persons of standing in society. 
Since the war the Hakenhreuzler or Reactionary 
Nationalists (so called from their badge, the 
Swctstikcbt Ra1ce.nkre.uz) have consistently adopted 
anti-Semitism as their programme. But the 
government has generally managed to crush dis- 
order and protect the Jews. The policy of the 
extreme Nationalists is repudiated by most Ger- 
mans. In Austria the Emperor Joseph II. dis- 
tinguished himself by passing an act of toleration 
(1782) extraordinarily liberal in its provisions for 
the Jews. Not till 1860, however (and even then 
under certain restrictions), did they acquire the 
right to possess land- But in 1868 they were ac- 
corded the complete liberty which they now enjoy, 
and which is only overclouded occasionally by 
outbreaks of anti-Semitism. In Hungary and 
Transylvania they have long enjoyed important 
privileges, and have been protected by the nobility. 
The ‘ White Terror ’ massacres which followed the 
war have now abated. In Rumania before the war 
Jews suffered much ill-usage, being only nominally 
protected by the treaty of Berlin, But since the 
war a complete change has been made, and the last 
vestiges of persecution are disappearing. Spain 
began to tolerate them again in 1837, and they can 
follow trade or agriculture like other Spaniards. 
Of late years they have enjoyed complete freedom, 
and the same can be stated of Portugal. Switzer- 
land long treated them harshly,, and only of late 
have steps in the right direction been taken. Yet 
the Jewish mode of slaughter is prohibited in 
certain cantons, and Jewish inhabitants have to 
import their meat. 

In Turkey they are very numerous, and have 
thriven in spite of the exactions of pashas, the 
insolence of Janizaries, and the miseries of war. 
Their communities in Constantinople, Adrianople, 
Salonika,^ Smyrna, AJeppo,^ and Damascus^ are 
considerable ;* Palestine is progressing wonderfully 
under the British mandate, and in the develop- 
ment of the country the Zionists are working hard. 
When the suspicions of Arabs are allayed, co- 
operation mil produce even better resmts, and 
there are signs that mutual understanding is grow- 
ing. Their numbers in Arabia are not very large, 
yet they enjoy some independence. Those in 
Persia have sunk into ignorance. They are found 
in Afghanistan, and carry on a trade between Kabul 
1 No fonger in Turkey. 


and China ; in India the Bene Israel and Jews of 
Cochin , are mainly, but not exclusively, agricul- 
turists and artisans, Jews are to be seen in every 
walk of life, in the army, in the government 
services, and in the railways and in municipal 
employ. The Earl of Beading, Viceroy from 1921, 
is a British Jew, and so was a recent Secretary 
of State (the late Mr Edwin S. Montagu). In 
Bokhara Jews possess equal rights with the other 
inhabitants, and are skilled in the manufacture of 
silks and metals, and so in China, where, however, 
they are very insignificant both in numbers and 
position. They are also found all along the North 
African coast, where, indeed, they have had com- 
munities for perhaps more than a thousand years, 
which were largely reinforced in consequence of 
the great Spanish persecutions. They are numer- 
ous in Morocco, though not always secure from the 
perils of Mohammedan fanaticism. In Egypt and 
Nubia they are few ; in Abyssinia, where they are 
known as Falashas, more numerous ; they exist 
in the Sudan ; and are also found farther south ia 
considerable numbers, the mining industries of the 
Cape and Transvaal being largely in their hands. 
America, too, has invited their spirit of enterprise. 
In the United States, as in Great Britain, they 
enjoy absolute liberty, and have established some 
1900 congregations. They have been in Brazil since 
1528, and are also settled in some parts of the West 
Indies. In Surinam there is a flourishing colony. 

The present distribution of Jews throughout the 
world, as estimated in 1923, is as follows ; Austria, 
350,000 ; Belgium, 44,000 ; British Empire, 800,000 ; 
Bulgaria, 44,000 ; France, 165,000 ; Germany, 
616,000; Great Britain, 295,000; Greece, 88,300; 
Holland, 106,000; Hungary, 500,000; Irish Free 
State, 5000; Italy, 57,000; Rumania, 950,000; 
Russia, 3,760,000 ; Scandinavia, 14,000 ; Serb-Croat 
State, 64,000 ; Spain and Portugal, 5000 ; Switzer- 
land, 20,000 ; Turkey in Europe, 80,000 ; Turkey 
in Asia, 70,000 — making in all Europe above 
lOi millions. To this may be added about 600,000 
in Asia,^ 508,000 in Africa, 3,850,000 in America, 
and 24,000 in Australasia. This would bring the 
total number of Jews in the world uj; to a little 
over 15i millions. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that some authorities calculate their number 
as considerably less than this. The foregoing, 
statistics have been taken from the American 
Jewish Yearbook of 1923. The number assumed 
in 1904 by those who followed a lower scale in 
estimating was about 5^ millions for Europe, and 
li million for the rest of the world. 

Religion. — Generally speaking, Jews believe in 
the inspiration of the Old Testament, the authority 
of the Law of Moses, the absolute unity and incor- 
poreality of the Godhead, the immortality of the 
soul, the ability of mankind to work out its own 
salvation without the help of priest, mediator, or 
sacrifice, and the ultimate conversion of mankind 
to Theism. Such are the maiu points of agree- 
ment between almost all Jews, but on many 
questions they are shag?ly divided. For some two 
thousand years there have been at least two reli- 

g ’ous sections. In the time of Christ they were 
lown as Pharisees and Sadducees ; in the middle 
ages as Rabbanites and Karaites, the Rabbanites 
being adherents of traditional Judaism, and the 
Karaites insisting on the literal interpretation of 
Scripture. Since the early part of ttie 19th cen- 
tury these differences have to some extent been 
reproduced in the division of Jews into Orthodox 
and Reformed. Yet it would not altogether be 
accurate to regard these two presentations of 
Judaism as dogmas held by different sects. No 
doubt extremists on either side may find them- 
selves very far apart, but the bulk of Jews to-day 
may fairly be described as progressively conserva- 
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tive. The early reformers aimed theoretically at 
following the Written Law more closely, and in 
regarding the Oral Law’ as superseded. But this 
standpoint w’as not, in fact, adopted by them, since 
they observed some Rabbinic precepts and accepted 
certain Rabbinic interpretations. Conversely, many 
of the Orthodox Jews tacitly have continued the 
progress which the Rabbis began, for Talmudic 
Judaism w^as certainly progressive. It follows, 
therefore, that the difference between Orthodox 
and Reform Jews is one of degree rather than of 
principle. To describe Reform J udaism as Karaitic 
or iconoclastic and Orthodox Judaism as reaction- 
ary or formal is both superficial and incorrect. 
Many crucial questions cut across this line ; for 
example, the Higher Criticism of the Bible and 
Zionism. For concise statements of both interpre- 
tations of Judaism, the reader is referred to the 
two articles on ‘Judaism, Orthodox and Reform,’ 
in Hastings’s E,E.E, 

lAt&rature . — For the Hebrew’ language, see under 
that head- The extraordinaiy influence which 
the religion of the Hebrews has exercised on 
Christian and Mohammedan nations has given a 
universal significance to their ancient literature; 
but of this we possess nothing which, in its original 
shape, reaches further back than the period of 
David. The composition of the extant works in 
Eehrm LiUratur& proper would, on this view, 
extend over a period of nearly 900 years — ^viz. 
from the times of David to those of the Maccabees. 
This period was preceded by a preparatory one 
of sagas, songs, fragmentary historical notices, 
inscriptions, laws, and probably also priestly regis- 
ters. The extant literature may be arranged 
under the five heads — ^law, prophet, history, 
lyric poetry, and speculation (see Bible, and 
the articles on the separate books of the Old 
Testament). The same epoch in which took place 
the transition ftom Hebraism to Judaism — the 
epoch of the captivity — ^was also that which marked 
the commencement of Jewish literature, properly 
so called. Founded on the earlier and more 
creative Hebrew, and for the most part written in 
the same language, it is yet qualified by the pres- 
ence of relMous conceptions borrowed from the 
Persians, of Greek wisdom, Roman law, and, at a 
later period, of Arabic poetry and philosophy, and 
of European science ; though everything is strictly 
subordinated to the great ideas of the ancient 
faith. Since the return from exile, the Jewish — 
also, but erroneously, called the jKa55eWca?-~litera- 
ture has, without the slightest external encourage- 
ment, actively taken part in the cultivation of the 
human mind ; and in the results of this activity, 
which are still far from being duly appreciated, 
there lie concealed the richest treasures of cen- 
turies. 

Jewish literature has been divided chronologically 
into nine periods. The first period extends to 143 
B.C. After the return from exile the Jewish people 
naturally enough became animated by an intense 
nationality of meling. Expositions and additions 
to the earner history {Midrashim)^ as well as Greek 
translations, were executed, and several of the 
Hagio^apha — ^such as particular psalms, the so- 
called Proverbs of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, the Books 
of CJironicIes, portions of Ezra and Nehemiah — 
were written. To this period also, if to any, must 
belong the uneertain performances of the Great 
Sywagogm (q.v.), to whom the work of completing 
the canon of the Old Testament is chiefly ascribed. 
Towards its close (190-170 B.G.) several writers 
appear in persmSL, as, for instance, Sirach 

and Axistoonlus. The doctors of whom the Great 
Synagogue chiefly consisted were called Soferim 
(‘ Scribes’). At this time Aramaic finally b^me 
the popular dialect of Palesrifie. 


The second period extends from 143 B.c. to 135 
A.B. The Midrash (see EXEGESIS), or the inquiiy 
into the meaning of the sacred writings, was diviaed 
into Halacha and Hagada; the former considered 
the improvement of the law, with a view to prac- 
tical results ; the latter, the essence of the religious 
and historical interpretations, generally expressed 
in parables. At first both were the oral deliver- 
ances of the Soferim, but gradually written 
memorials made’ their appearance. The public 
interpretation of the Scripture in schools and 
synagogues, the independence of the Sanhedrin, 
the strife of sects, and the influences of Alex- 
andrian culture furthered this development. To 
this period also belong various Greek, but not, as 
is stul erroneously supposed by some, the written 
Targums or Aramaic versions of the Bible (see 
Targums ), which sprang at a much later period from 
oral translations of the Pentateuch in the synagogues 
instituted after the return from the exile ; furSier, 
the whole of the Apocrypha (q.v,), and the earliest 
Christian writings, which are at least the produc- 
tions of men nurtured in the princWes of Judaism, 
and which contain many traces of Judaistic culture, 
feeling, and faith. It was also characterised by 
the drawing up of prayers, scriptural expositions, 
songs, and collections of proverbs. The author of 
the first book of the Maccabees, Jason, Josephus, 
Philo, Johannes are names specially worthy of 
mention ; so also are the doctors of the oral law — 
Hillel (q.v.), Shammai, Jochanan-ben-Zaccai, Gam- 
aliel, Eleazar-ben-Hyrcanus, Joshua-ben-Chananja, 
Ishmael, Akiba, and others of like eminence. 
Bahhi (‘Master’) Talmid Chacham (‘Disciple of 
Wisdom’) were titles of honour given to those 
expert in a knowledge of the law. Besides the 
Maccabean coins, Greek and Latin inscriptions 
belonging to this period are extant. 

The third period reaches from 135 to .475 A.D. 
Instruction in the Halacha and Hagada now be- 
came the principal emplo^ent of the flourishing 
schools in Galilee, Syria, Rome, and after 219 a.d, 
in Babylonia ; the most distinguished men were 
rile masters of the MisTma (q.v.) and the Todmud 
(q.v.) — ^viz. Eleazar-ben- Jacob, Jehuda, Jose, Meir, 
Simeon-ben- Jocbai, Jehuda the Holy, Nathan, Chija, 
Bab, Samuel, J ochanan, Hunna, Babba, Rava, Papa, 
Ashe, and Abina. Besides ei^ositions, additions ta 
Sirach, ethical treatises, stories, fables, and history 
were also composed; the prayers were enriched, 
the Targum to the Pentateuch and the Prophets 
completed, and the calendar fixed by Hillel the 
second (330-365 A.D.). After the suppression of 
the academies in Palestine, those of Babylonia — 
viz. at Sura, Nehardea, and Pumbeditha — ^became 
the centre of J ewish literary activity. On Sabbaths 
and festal days the people heard, in the schools 
and places for prayer, Instructive and edifying 
discourses. Of the biblical literature of the Greek 
Jews we have only fragments, such as those of 
the versions of Aquila and Symmachus. With this 
period terminates the age of direct tradition. 

The fourth period (from 475 to 740 A.D.). By 
this time the Jews had long abandoned the use of 
Hebrew, and instead had adopted the language 
of whatever country they happened ri) dw^ in. 
During the 6th century the Babylonian Talmud 
was concluded, Palestinian Talmud having 
been redacted about 370 a.d. Little remains of 
the labours of the Jewish literati of the 7th cen- 
tury, or of the earliest Geovdm or presidents of the 
Babylonian schools, who first appear in 689 A.D. 
On the other hand, from the 6th to the 8th cen- 
tury the Masorah ( q.v.) was developed in Palestine 
(at Tiberias); and, besides a collection of the 
earlier Hagadas, independent commentaries were 
likewise executed, as the Pefikta, the Pirke de B, 
EUezer^ which contains early material, but which 
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in it" present form date before 830, since 
it aJiudes to ev(.‘nt> of that year. Tt is, of course, 
po-i*ib!e that the 30th chapter, which contains these 
fate references, is an addition. 

In tile fifth period (740-1040) the Arabs, ener- 
getic, brilliant, and victorious in literature as in 
wur, had appropriated to themselves the learning 
of Hindus, Persians, and Greeks, and thus excited 
the emulation of the oriental Jews, among whom 
now sprung up physicians, astronomers, j^^ram- 
marians, commentators, and chroniclers* Religious 
ami historical Hagadas, lx)oks of morality, and 
exjKisitions of the Talmud were likewise eora- 
poi-ed. The oldest Talmudic compends, the Hala~ 
Ichoth Pe§u^oth of Yehudai Gaon, belong to the age 
of Anan {circa 750 A.D.), the earliest writer of the 
Karaite Jews* The oldest prayer-book was drawn 
up about 870 by Amram Gaon in Babylon ( 840-875 b 
and the first Talmudic dictionary by the Gaon 
Zemalji b. Paltoi about 000. The most illustrious 
Gemini of a later time were Saadia (892-942), 
equally famous as a coniinentator and translator 
of Scripture into Arabic, a doctor of law, a gram- 
marian, theologian, and poet; Sherira (died 998); 
and his son Hai(died 1038.J, who was the author, 
among other things, of a dictionary. From Pales- 
tine came the completion of the Masorahandof the 
vowel-system ; numerous Midrashim, the Hagio- 
ffrajphicai Targums, and the first writings on theo- 
logical cosmogony were also executed there. From 
the 9th to the 11th century Kairwan and Fez, in 
Africa, produced several celebrated Jewish doctors 
authors. Learned rabbins are likewise found 
in Italy after the 8th centu] 5 r, as Julius in Pavia. 
Bari and Otranto were at this time the great seats 
of Jewish learning in Italy. After the suppression 
of the BabTlonian academies ( 1940 ) Spain became 
the^ central seat of Jewish literature. To this 
period belong the oldest Hebrew codices, which go 
back to the 9th century. Hebrew rhyme is a pro- 
duct of the 8th, and modem Hebrew prosody of the 
10th century. 

The sixth Mriod (1040--1294) is the most ^lendid 
era of Jewish mediseval literature. The Spanish 
Jews busied themselves about theology, exegetics, 
grammar, poetry, the science of law, astronomy, 
mathematics, philosophy, rhetoric, and medicine. 
They wrote sermons and ethical and historical 
work& The languages employed were Arabic, 
Raboimcal Hebrew, and ancient or filarssical 
Hebrew.^ We can mention here only Samuel 
Hannagid, statesman, grammarian, and poet (died 
1055), the famous Jehudah hal-Levi ( 1085-1140 ),i 
and the renowned Maimonides (q.v.), whose death 
cio^ this epoch. The literatnre of the French 
^bbins was more theological in its character, and 
kept more strictly within the limits of the Halacha 
and Hagada. The great Ra^i (q.v.), the prince 
of commentators, whose real name was Solomon 
ben Isaao of Troyes (1049-1106), is one of the 
greatet names in Jewish literature. In Provence, 
which combined the literary characteristics of 
France and Spain, there were celebrated Jewish 
academies at Lunel, Narbonne, and Nimes. The 
mane of the Talmudists of Germany, especially 
thc^ of Mainz and Ratisbon, was very great. 
CMy a few names belong to Greece and Asia ; still 
toe Ka^te Jews had a very able writer in Jehuda 
Hadassi (1075-1190). The greater portion of the 
prayer-book was completed before Maimonides. 
Mtoy of the works, however, produced between 
7^aad the dose of this period are lost. 

(12W.-1492) bears manifest 
™o68 ax toe mnuence exercised by Maimonides. 



Literary activity showed itself partly in the 
sphere of theologico-exegetic philosophy, partly in 
the elaboration of theology. With the growth of 
a religious mysticism there also sprung up a w'ar 
of oninions between Talmudists, Philosophers, and 
Cabbalists. The most celebrated Jews of this 
period lived in Spain ; later, in Portugal, Pro- 
vence, and Italy. To Spain belongs (in the 12th 
century) the poet Jehuda Charisi. In the 15th 
century a decline is noticeable. Books written 
in Hebrew were first printed in Italy at Reggio 
(1475), in Spain and Portugal at Ixar (1485), at 
Zamora (1482), and at Lisbon (1489).^ During 
this epoch the chief ornaments of Jewish litera- 
ture in Provence were Moses ben Nahman, David 
Kimhi, Abraham Farissol, Isaac Nathan, the 
author of the Hebrew Concordance. In Italy 
Jewish scholars employed themselves with the 
translation of Arabic and Latin works. While 
France could show only a few notable authors, 
such as the collectors of the Tosafof, Moses de 
Coucy, Jehiel ben Joseph (died 1286), and the poet 
fable- writer and exegete Berahya (who properly 
belongs to England), Germany produced a multi- 
tude of writers on the Law, such as Eliezer b. 
Joel hal-Levi (1160-1235), Meir of Rothenbnrg 
(1215-93), Asher ben Jehiel (1250, died at Toledo 
1328), Jacob ben Asher (died before 1340), Eleazer 
ben Jehudah of Worms ( 1176-1238). Most of the 
extant Hebrew MSS. belong to this period ; but 
a great part of mediaeval Jewish literature lies 
unprinted in Cambridge, London, Rome, Florence, 
Parma, Turin, Paris, Oxford, Leyden, Vienna, and 
Munich. 

The eighth period ( 1492-1755 ) is not marked by 
much creative or spiritual force among the Jews. 
In Italy (1475) and the East (1503), in Germany 
and Poland (1550), in Holland (1620), Jewish 
scholars worked printing-presses, while numerous 
authors wrote in Hebrew, Latin, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Italian, and Judseo-German. Some of the 
most eminent theologians, philosophers, jurists, 
historians, mathematicians, poets, commentators, 
lexicographers, grammarians, &c., of this period 
were, besides Sjunoza, Isaac Abravanel, Elias 
Levita, Sefomo, Bertinoro, Karo, Norzi, Rossi, 
Moses Isserles, Manasseh ben Israel, Lipman 
Heller, B. Musaphia. 

The^ period extends from 1755 to the pre- 
sent time. Encouraged by the spirit of the 18th 
century, Moses Mendelssohn (q.v.) opened to his 
co-religionists a new era, which, as in the middle 
ages, fust manifested itself in the religious litera- 
ture. Its character, contents, exj^ession, and even 
ito phraseology, were changed. Poetry, language, 
philology, criticism, education, history, and litera- 
ture have been earnestly cultivated. The sacred 
books have been translated by them into the lan- 
giages of modem Eur<mc, ^d foreign works into 
Hebrew ; and many oi this once proscribed and 
detested race have taken an important part in the 
public and scientific life of Europe. Among the 
m^y illustrious names of this last period we can 
^ect only a few like Mendelssohn, Maimon, Ben 
Zeeb, Heidenheim, Rapoport, Krochmal, Znnz, 
Jost, Geiger, Fiirst, Sachs, Z. Frankel, Stein- 
^Jmeider, Graetz, Jellinek, Philippsohn, Munk, 
Salvador, Reggio, S. D. Luzzatto, Neubauer, 
Sch^ter, Schiller - Szinessy, Berliner, Buber, 
Harkavy, Chwolson, W eiss, Levy, Abrahams, Monte- 
nore — chiefiy cultivators of literature with refer- 
ence to their own creed and race. 

enumerate names of those who were and are 
ulnstrious in general literature, in law, philosophy, 
medicine, philology, mathematics, befles-lettres, 

N. Adler, Gazetteer of JTeSrew PHvting (Loudon. 1917) 
complete bibliography of the subject and a list of the 
first books printed at every known press. 
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&c.; we cannot even attempt, since there is not 
one country in Europe which does not count Jews 
among the foremost and mbst hiilliant representa- 
tives of its intellectual progress. Of Germany- 
considered to be in the vanguard of European 
learning— Bunsen said that the greater part of the 
professors at its universities and academies were 
Jews or of Jewish origin (Neander, Gans, Benary, 
Weil, Benfey, Stahl, Dernberg, Valentin, Lazarus, 
Herz, Steinthal)— certainly a most startling fact. 
Oppert, Darmesteter, Bernays, Sanders, Karl Marx, 
Lassalle, Emil Franzos, Cremieux (^.v.), Jessel, 
Sylvester, Meldola, Emma Lazarus, Einstein, Berg- 
son, Sir Sidney Lee, Sir Israel Gollancz, Lord 
Reading, PaJgrave, Brodetsky, Alexander, P. and 
N. Hartog, Haffkine, D. S. Margoliouth, Freud, 
Brandes, are likewise eminent names in literature, 
law, and science ; while in finance, statesmanship, 
and philanthropy the names of Rothschild (q.v.), 
D’Israeli, Montenore (q.v.) are universally familiar. 
Another extraordinary and well-authenticated fact 
is that Jews are prominent in European press no 
less than in European finance, but their influence 
is often greatly exaggerated in these two spheres ; 
it is certainly not exercised in favour of Jews or 
Judaism, save perhaps in such rare instances as 
when the house of Rothschild refused to subscribe 
to a Russian loan because of the persecution to 
which Jews in Russia were subjected; while, 
on the other hand, names like Heine, B. Borne, 
Berthold Auerbach, Henriette Herz, Jules Janin, 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Halevy, Meyerbeer, 
Moscheles, Joachim, Ernst, Rubinstein, Wieniaw- 
ski, Grisi, Braham, Giuglini, Da Costa, Rachel, 
Davison, Bendemann, Simeon Solomon, S. J. 
Solomon, Josef Israels, Schnitzler, Ed. Colonne, 
Goldmark, Sarah Bernhardt, besides hosts of others 
less familiar to English ears, who shine in all 
branches of art— music, sculpture, painting, the 
drama, &c.— show plainly how unjust is the re- 
proach of their being an ‘ abstract ’ people, without 
sense for the bright side of life and the arts that 
embellish it. As a typical selection of Jews promi- 
nent in public life one may cite the names of Sir 
Matthew Nathan, General Monash, Sir Alfred 
Mond, E. S. Montagu, Sir I. Spielmann, Herzl, 
Weizmann, BaUin, Rathenau, Morgenthau, and 
Sir Herbert Samuel; S. Gompers was a noted 
labour leader in America. On the other hand, 
the allegation that the Jews are the mainstay 
of the Bolsheviks is quite iucorrect: in every 
country Jews belong to all political parties. 
There is no Jewish vote. Briefly— they are, by the 
unanimoujs verdict of the historians and philosophers 
of our times, reckoned among the chief prqnaoters 
of the development of humanity and civilisation. 
What has been their reward we have seen. Happily 
the growth of religious toleration, which is the dis- 
tinctive feature of the present age, has changed all 
this. In every county to which modern civilisa- 
tion has penetrated Jews now enjoy, if not the 
full social recognition which is accorded them in 
England and France, all ordinary civil and politi- 
cal rights. Russia, under the Soviets, penalises 
Judaism as it does other faiths. During the war 
and after, the Jews of the Ukraine ana Eastern 
Europe suffered terribly. Many havens of refuge 
are now closed, although there are still parts 
of Europe which maintain towards the Jews an 
attitude of social ostracism worthy of mediaeval 
barbarism. But so anomalous a condition of affairs 
cannot long continue, and the time is surely not 
far distant when even in these countries they 
will he accorded a fair measure of the rights of 
humanity. 

Books cited above are not repeated below. 

For the history of the Jews during the Biblical 
Fsbiob, consult the histories of Ewald, Stanley, Knenen, 


Wellhausen, Renan, Herzfeld, Schtirer, Stade, Kittel, 
and works by Edersheim, Petrie, Kennett, Montefiore, 
Charles, Driver, and Foakes - Jackson. GenbeAL 
Jewish Histokt ; Graetz, Jost, Milman, and ^ the 
smaller works by Palmer, Hosmer, Adams, Morison, 
Cassel, Magnus, P. Goodman. Jews ix England : Pic- 
ciotto, M. Margoliouth, Jacobs, A. M. Hyamson, H. P. 
Stokes, S. Levy, H. S. Q. Henriqnes, L. Wolf, M. Davis. 
Schaible’s Die Juden in England (1890), and the pub- 
lications of the Jewish Historical Society, the Jewish 
Qnartoiy Bevies. JewishEthnology, the works of R.N. 
Salaman, Fishberg. HISTORY OF Religion : (1) Biblical : 
Euenen’s Religion of Israel, the books on the Prophets 
by Knenen, W. R. Smith, and Duhm ; on Old Testament 
theolo^ generally by Oehler, Schultz, and Riehm ; W. 
R. Smithes Old Testament in the Jewish Churchy ^nd 
Lectures on the Religion of the Semites ; and Baudissin^s 
Studien zur Sermtischen ReligionsgesehiGhte, { 2 ) General : 
Jost, G-eschichte des Judenthunns u, s, Sekten; Geiger, 
JudentMim w. seine Geschichte; Weiss’s History of Jewish 
Tradition (in Hebrew). (3) Modem: Ritter, Geschichte 
derJudischen Reformation; Friedlander’s TexUhookofthe 
Jewish Religion (1891); the two articles ‘Judaism’ in 
Hastings’s KR.E, ; and the works of Singer, M, 
Joseph, Montefiore, Ahraliams, Feldman, Travers Her- 
ford, Osterley and Bax, Biichler, S. E. Hirsch, and S. A. 
Hirsch. Jewish Literature : Karpeles, Steinschneider, 
Etheridge, and Stern. See also the Jewish Quarterly 
and the Jewish Yearbook; the Jewish Encyclopcedia (12 
vols. 1901 et seg.) ; articles in Hastings’s E.R.E.; Russell 
and Lewis, The Jew in London (1900); Lazarus, The 
Ethics of Judaism (trans. 1900); Abrahams, Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages (1897) ; Jewish Ideals, by Joseph 
Jacobs (1896); the works of Emil Franzos {The Jews 
of Bamow, &o., trans.) ; Children of the Ghetto (1892), 
Dreamers of the Ghetto (1898), and other works by 
Eangwill; and The Legacy of Judea (1925). 

See also the artides in this work on 


Assyria. 

Babylonia. 

BenMsrael. 

Bible. 

Cabbala. 

Chasidim. 

David. 


Bbionites. 



Hittites. 
Isaiah. 
Jeremiah. 
Jerusalem. 


Jesus. 

Maccabees. 

Masorah. 

Moses. 

Pentateuch. 

Pharisees. 

Sadducees. 


Philo. 

Samuel. 

Sanhedrin. 

Synagogue, 

Talmnd. 

Targuni. 

Zionism. 


Jew^S Ear (Simeola auric^da-Jtidce), a fungusy 
one of the Hymenomycetes, which grows on decay- 
ing parts of living trees, particularly elders. Dried 
Jew^s Ear was formerly in repute as an astringent. 

Jew’s-liarp, or Jew’s-trump, a simple musical 
instrument, which consists of aflat elastic vibrating 
steel tongue, running between two parallel ribs of 
metal, and fastened at one end to the farther side 
of the curve into which the ribs expand ; the free 
end is naiTOwed to a thin wire and prolonged at 
right angles to the vibrating piece. The instrument 
is held between the teeth or lips, kept apart by 
the rih-frame, and the free projecting end of the 
vibrating tongue is struck with the finger. The 
instrument is used from the Highlands of Scotland 
to Tibet. The first to attain any notable degree 
of skill as a performer was a soldier of Frederick 
the Gre.at’s army. But his fame was eclipsed by 
a 'Wurttemberger named Eulenstein, who played 
sixteen Jew’s-harps, tuned to different keys; he 
pexformed in London in 1828 (died 1890). The 
derivation of the word seems to be doubtful. The 
suggestions that ‘Jew’s’ is a corruption of ‘jaws’' 
and of ‘jeu,’ the French word for ‘play,’ are un- 
tenable ; more probably the instrument was called 
Jew’s-harp in derision. 

Jew’s Mallow. See Corchoeus. 

Jew’s Thoim. See Jujube and Paliubus. 

JeK-Blake, Sophia (1840-1912), sister of Dr 
Thomas Jex- Blake (1832-1915), headmaster of 
Rugby and Dean of Wells, studied medicine, be- 
came M.D. of Bem, and secured from Edinburgh 
University the medical curriculum and degree 
for women. See Women's Rights, and Life by 
Margaret Todd (1918). 
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Jeypore [Jaipur), a protectedstatein Raj putana 
(q.v.), with an area of 15,579 sq. m. ; pop. (1891) 
2,m276 ; (1911 ) 2,636,547 ; (1921) 2,338,802 (mainly 
Hindns j. The central part of the state is a sandy 
tableland from 1400 to 1600 feet above the sea ; in 
the east and north-west there are mountains, but 
in the south-east the soil is rich and fertile. The 
chief manufactures are enamelled gold- wares, marble 
scalp fcures, and fabrics. Large quantities of salt, 
also, are manufactured at the Sambhar Lake. The 
normal revenue is believed to be about £500,000, 
£26,000 a year being paid as tribute to the imperial 
government. The army numbers al^iit 11,000 men 
of all arms. Great attention is paid to education. 
The state irrigation works include some of the 
finest in Rajputana- Jeypore, after many vicissi- 
tudes, came under British protection in 1818. 
The maharaja was eminently loyal during the 
Mutiny, and was rewarded witli an extension of 
territory. — ^The capital, Jeypore, is a trailed city, 
850 miles NW. of Calcutta, 699 NE. of Bombay, 
and 84 NE. of Ajmere by rail. A handsome and 
regularly-built town, with the maharaja’s palace 
in the centre, it is the most imwrtant commercial 
centre of Rajputana. It was founded as late as 
1728. The ancient and now deserted capital, 
Amber, lies 5 miles to the NE. The commercial 
business of Jeypore is chiefly banking and ex- 
change. It has a college, museum, school of art, and 
observatory, the ‘Mayo’ Hospital, and numerous 
temples and mosques, besides the beautiful Rdm 
Newds Gardens (76 acres). Pop. (1881) 142,578; 
(1911) 137,098; (1921 ) 120,207. 

Jeysalmere. See Jaisaemer. 

Jezreel. See Esbrablon. 

Jeareelites, or the New and Latter House 
OF IsbabIj, a religions sect founded in England 
by a private soldier, James White (1840-85), who 
adopted the name of James Jershom Jezreel, and 
professed to be a messenger from God, whose 
revelations to him are recorded in ‘The Flying 
Roll.’ The headquarters of the sect were at 
Gillingham, in Kent, where a temple, a college, 
&c., were paibially built. Christ, they believed, 
by his death redeemed only souls, and those souls 
who have lived since Moses. For the salvation of 
the soul belief in the Gospel was suflScient ; the body 
must be saved by belief in the Law. When Christ 
comes to reign for his millennium he will he greeted 
by the 144,000 (Rev. vii 5-8 ), who will be endowed 
with immortal bodies; to this chosen band tbe 
members of the New and Latter House of Israel 
aspire to belong. After the death of Queen Esther, 
Jezreel’s widow, in 1888, the sect decayed. 

JliansL a city in the Allahabad division of 
the United Provinces of A^ and Oudh, centre 
of the Indian Midland Railway system. Once 
the capital of a Mahratta state, it was given to 
Gwalior after the Mutiny, but in 1886 was restored 
to the British in exchange for otlier territory. 
Even while Jhansi belonged to Gwalior, there was 
a Brifcish district of Jhansi, of which the head- 
qnai-ters were at Jhansi Naobad, under the walls 
of the city, Jhansi is now the capital of the 
district of the same name, the area of which is 
3634 sq. m., and pop. ( 1921 ) 606,499. Pop. of 
city, including cantonment (1921), 66,432, 

Jliellim« or Jehlam (Sanskrit name Vitasta^ 
whence Greek name Hydaspes), one of the rivers of 
the Punjab. It rises in the mountains of Kashmir, 
which country forms its upper basin, and is navig- 
able for about IQO miles within that state. On 
emerging from the Himalayas through the Bara- 
mnla Pass, it again becomes navigable for small 
<5rafb. About 250 miles from its source it enters 
the plains, anA after a total course of 450 miles 
(about 200 in British t^tory), joins the Chenab 


at Timmu. On its banks was fought the battle 
between Alexander the Great and Porus. The 
Victoria railway bridge near Meeanee (1887) is 
4875 feet long. See Doab.— Jhelum [Jehlam)^ 
headquarters of Jehlam district (area, 2773 sq. m.; 
pop. 477,000), in the Punjab, stands on the Jehlam 
(Jhelum) River; pop. with cantonment, 18,000. 

JiboutL See Djibutil. 

Jiiin. See Gitschin. 

Jiddah, or Jeddah, in the Hejaz, Arabia, on 
the Red Sea, 65 miles W, of Mecca, of which it is 
the port (for pilgrims) ; pop. 20,000. 

Jigger. See Chigoe. 

Jiklava. See Iglau. 

Jiliim* See Oxus. 

Jimena de la Frontera, a town of Spain, 
21 miles N. of Gibraltar ; pop. 9000. 

Jiinduez, Frakcisco. See Ximenes. 

Jimdnez^ J uan Ram6n, Spanish elegiac poet, 
bom in 1881. His Ohras, collected in 1916-17, in- 
clude Platero y yoy Sonetos espiriULales, EstiOy 
Biario de unpoeta reeiin casado. 

Jingo appears in 1670 as conjurer’s gibberish 
{ ‘ hey jingo ’ or ‘ high jingo,’ like ‘ hey presto ’). 
Later ( 1694 ) Motteux translates Rabelais’s 
‘by jingo;* and ‘by jingo,’ ‘by the living jingo,’ 
and in Scotland ‘ by jing ’ or ‘ by jings,’ are familiar 
minced oaths. A music-hall song beginning, ‘We 
don’t want to fight, but, by jingo, if we do,’ became 
in 1878 a sort of watchword of the bellicose anti- 
Russian mobocracy during the Russo -Turkish 
war; hence jingoes are English (and American) 
Chauvinistsw There is no evidence for the Basque 
JainJco or Jingo, meaning ‘God,’ having been 
introduced into England by Basque sailors; the 
derivation from ‘St Gengiilphus’ was a joke of 
‘Ingoldsby’s ; ’ and it was on the Koreans and 
their neighbours mainly that the warlike (if not 
mj^thical) Japanese Empress Jingo imposed the 
terror of her name. 

Jinn. See Demonology. 

Jitomir* See Zhitomir. 

Jiu-jitsn. See Wrestling. 

Joachim, founder and abbot of the monastery 
of Giovanni del Fiore (or Floris) in Calabria, who 
died in 1202, was a strenuous critic of abuses in the 
church, and was even more celebrated as interpreter 
of the Apocalypse, mystic, and prophet. His prin- 
cipal works, the Concordia Utrimgue Testamenti 
and a commentary on the Revelation, ari'anged the 
divine governance of the world in three stages cor- 
responding to the Persons of the Trinity— Sie Old 
Testament, the New Testament, and an impend- 
ing final dispensation of the Holy Spirit, to be 
preceded by fearful judgments and manifestations 
of Antichrist; then was to come perfect liberty, 
freedom from the letter, and the spread of the 
gospel amongst the Jews and throughout the world. 
He found many followers, especiafly amongst the 
Franciscans ; one of whom, Gherardo di Borgo San 
Donnino, in 1254 re-edited Joachim’s commentaries 
as the Evangelium Aetemum, and in a preface so 
dealt with the papacy as to be condemned by the 
Pope and imprisoned for eighteen years. Joacliim- 
ism died a natural death when his fateful year of 
1260 had come and gone without mishap or portent ; 
and tbe order that had arisen was ultimately ab- 
sorbed hy the Cistercians. See works by Schneider 
(1873), Haupt (1886), DSllinger (1890). 

Joachim^ Joseph (1831-1907), bom of Jewish 
parents at Kittsee, near Presbnrg, became the fore- 
most violinist of his time, a great teacher, and in 
1868 director of the Berlin High School of Music. 
Revered by concert-goers in London and other 
capitals, he had honorary degrees from Cambridge 
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and Oxford, medals, and other honours. He ex- I 
celled as an exponent of ‘ classical ’ music. Of his | 
compositions, the Hungarian concerto (for violin 
and orchestra) is the most famous. See hooks on j 
him by Moser (trans. 1901) and Maitland (1905). 

JoacMmsthalf a mining town of Bohemia, | 
at an altitude of 2400 feet, on the southern slopes j 
of the Erzgebirge, 10 miles N. of Carlsbad. In the | 
16th century the mines yielded large quantities i 
of silver ; hut the production of this mineral has j 
now dwindled away. Besides silver the mines i 
yield nickel, bismuth, and uranium. There is a | 
national uranium factory. The people manu- 
facture tobacco, gloves, lace, &c. The first German | 
thalers or dollars (see Dollar) were coined here. 
Pop. 8000, 

Joail 9 Pope, a fabulous personage long said to 
have fill^ the papal chair as John VIII. for about 
three years after the death of Leo IV. in 855. 
According to the latest and accepted form of the 
story, she was daughter of an English missionary, 
and'was bom at Mainz or Ingelheim. Forming an 
illicit connection with a monk at Fulda, she put 
on male attire and fled with him to Athens, where 
her lover soon died. She then came to Rome, 
where, from her remarkable learning, she became 
in quick succession notary to the curia, cardinal, 
and pope, until her sex was discovered by the 
premature and public birth of a child during a 
solemn procession. This startling story was uni- 
versally believed and appealed to in Italy from 
14(X) to about 16(X) ; it appears in all the chronicles 
within this period, and even so late as 1550 is 
found in the popular guide for strangers known as 
the Mirabilia Urbis Bomce, FeUx Hemmerlin, 
Trithemius, Coccius Sabellicus, Raphael of Vol- 
ten-a, Pico di Mirandola, and Adrian of Utrecht 
(afterwards Pope Adrian IV.) are all unanimous 
in maintaining it, and indeed Aventine in Ger- 
many and Onufrio Panvinio in Italy were the 
first to shake the general belief in its truth. One 
of the severest blows delivered to the stonr was 

S 'ven later by the hand of the learned Calvinist 
avid Blondel, in his FamHur JSclatrcissemmt 
( Amst. 1649). So unquestioned was the story that 
about the beginning of the 15th century the bust 
of the female pope was placed in the cathedral of 
Sienna, along with those of the other popes, and 
there it remained undisturbed till 1600, when, at 
the request of Clement VIII., Joan was meta- 
morphosed into Pope Zacharias. 

Baronins thought it a satire on John VIII. ; 
Aventine, Heumann, and Schrock, a satire on the 
Pornocraey ; the Jesuit Secchi, a calumny origin- 
ating with the Greeks, as Pagi and Eckhart 
thought it did with the Waldenses ; Leo Allatius 
believed it to he based on the story of Thiota, a 
false prophetess of the 9th century; Leibniz 
thought it based on a similar story that might 
have happened in the case of some foreign bishop ; 
while Blasco and Henke believed it a satirical 
allegory on the origin and circulation of the false 
decretals of Isidore — an absurd theory developed 
still further by Gfrbrer. Mosheim, Luden, and 
Hase were unable to believe that so definite a 
story could have arisen without some foundation ; 
Kui^z, while saying that the historical evidence 
is valueless, r^wded it as an unsolved riddle. 
At length Dr Doltinger disproved all preceding 
theories at once by showing that the myth origin- 
ated not in the 9th or loSi century, as hitherto 
believed, but was first put into writing in the 
middle of the 13th; and advanced the theory 
that the story was delibemti^y originated by the 
Dominicans and Minorites in the time of Benedict 
VIII., a deadly foe to lire two orders. 

The story was long supposed to be mentioned by 


Marianus Scotus (1628-86), but it does not occur 
in his most ancient MSS., nor yet in those of Sige- 
bert of Gemblours (1030-1112) or of Otto de Frey- 
singen (died 1158). The first to give it currency is 
the Dominican Stephen de Bourbon (died 1261), on 
the authority of tbe lost or as yet undiscovered 
MS. of his contemporary, the Dominican Jean de 
Mailly. Tlius the earliest account in writing is 
discovered to^ be about the years 1240-50, from 
which source it was transferred to works of history, 
like the popular but worthless chronicle of the 
Dominican Martinus Polonus (died 1278). Yet 
Pope Joan does not appear in his oldest MSS., and 
the interpolation must have been made between 
1278 and 1312. The main vehicle for circulating 
the myth in Germany was the chronicle Flores 
Temporum, which, connected with various names, 
comes do-wn to 1^0, and is mainly a compilation 
from Martinus Polonus. Again, the story was in- 
serted in the so-called Anastasitcs, the most ancient 
collection known of biographies of the popes, but 
here again it is a later addition. Soon after we 
find it in Van Maerlant’s Historical Mirror^ a 
metrical Dutch chronicle, and in the Dominican 
Tolomeo of Lucca, and later, in the 14th century, 
in the Dominicans Bernard Guidonis, Leo of 
Orvieto, John of Paris, and Jacoho de Acqui, as 
well as in Occam the Minorite, the Greek Barlaam, 
the English Benedictine Ranulph Higden, the 
Augustinian Amalrieh Augerii, Boccaccio, and 
Petrarch. About the close of the 13th century 
the story spread with great rapidity, and in the 
15th hardly any doubt shows itself at all. John 
Huss, at the Council of Constance, naturally enough 
employed the pontificate of Joan as an argument 
withoui} contradiction from either side; and the 
Chancellor Gerson, in a speech before Benedict 
XIII. at Tarascon in 1403, uses the cfrcumstance 
as a proof that the church could err in matters of 
fact. The scholastic theologians accepted the fact, 
and we find so redoubtable a defender of papal 
despotism as Cardinal Torrecremata maintaining 
it, so that the gibes of some busy compilers at 
early Protestant writers for making much of so 
unsavoury a story are but idle and ill informed. 
The Dominicans, from their numerous libraries, 
might easily have exposed the fable, hut, as we 
have seen, they were actively instrumental in its 
diffusion instead. The story reached the Greeks 
in the second half of the 15th century, and it is 
to them we owe the revolting detail that the child 
was bom just as the woman was celebrating High 
Mass. A Greek scholar, Emmanuel Rholdis, in a 
clever study (Eng. trans. by C. H. Collette, 1886) 
finds it impossible to believe that so well authen- 
ticated a story could he without historical basis ; 
and indeed the chain of authoritative evidence is 
exceedingly awkward for those disposed to attach 
high crefit to tradition in matters of belief. 

Originally the woman is nameless, and thex*e are 
many discrepancies about her name (Agnes, Gil- 
berta, Joan), about the date, her place of birth 
and previous abode, and the mode of the catas- 
trophe, Four circumstances, according to Dr 
Dellmger, contributed especially to the production 
and diahoration of the fable: (1) the former use 
of a pierced seat, popularly supposed to be a pre- 
cautionary means of verifying the sex of a newly- 
dected pope, but really a practice symbolic of 
taking possession, the seats being merely bright red 
sedes porphyreticce, from an ancient Roman bath ; 
(2) a stone, with an unintelligible but ingeniously 
misread inscription, popularly supposed to be a 
tombstone of the pnliappy Joan; (3) a statue 
found at the same spot;, its long robes being 
gratuitously taken for the dress of a woman ; and 
(4) the custom of making a circuit in papal pro- 
cessions, whereby a street which was ffirectly -in 
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the way was avoided. The woman may have been 
made of English blood from the odium attaching 
to England because of the struggle between 
Innocent III. and King John ; and besides, many 
Eaglislnvomen made the jjilgrimage to Rome, 
while St Boniface, even in his day, complains not 
only of their number, but their dubious character. 
Her hirtli at the German city of Mamz might be 
due to tiie inveterate German hostility to Roman 
claims, together with the fact that Mainz was the 
leading city of Germany. 

See Wensing, Orer de Pausin Johanna (Hague, 1845), 
against a book by Kist (1843 ; 2d ed. 1866; arguing that 
Pope Joan was probably the widow of Leo IV.) ; Bianchi- 
Giovini, Papemi Giovanna (1845) ; especially Dollinger, 
Pie Papstjabeln de$ MittelaZters (18i63; trans. 1871), 
where the historical evidence is demolished; and the 
relevant articles in the Catholic Encitclopcedia (1907-14) 
and Herzog-Hauck’s (1896-1909). 

Joannes Damascenus. John Chrysonhoas 
(‘the golden-dowing’) of Damascus, a great theo- 
logian and hyran-'writer of the Eastern Church, "was 
born at Damascus, it is said, in 676, but certainly 
^fore the end of the 7th century, of a Christian 
family of distinction in that city, known by the 
Arabic suraame of Mansour. He was carefully 
educated, together with his adopted brother Cos- 
mas, by the learned Italian monk Cosmas, who 
had been brought a slave to Damascus, and is said 
to have been called to the office of vizier to the 
reigning khalif. He replied in quick succession 
to the iconoclastic measures of Leo the Isauiian 
with two memorable addresses in which he vi^r- 
ously defended the practice of image- worship. His 
biographer John, patriarch of Jerusalem (10th cen- 
tury ), tells us that Leo, unable to reach his formid- 
able antagonist by open means, caused a treason- 
able letter to be forged, in consequence of which 
John’s hand was struck off by order of the khalif, 
but after a night of prayer to the Virgin miracu- 
lously restored. It is certain that his later years 
were spent in a monastery, that of St Sabas near 
Jerusalem, where we are told he mortified his flesh 
with ascetic practices of unusual severity. Here 
he found leisure and inspiration to write his learned 
works and his religious poetry, was ordained a 
priest, and died about 754. 

His chief Greek works are Fon$ ScienticBt a group 
of three works, together forming an encydlopsedia of 
Christum theology ; Pc Jmaginibus Orationes 111 , ; Pe 
Mecta Senteniia Liber, a formal profession of faith; 
Cowtra Jacdbitae; Pialogus contra Mcmicihaeos; Piepu- 
tatio ChriMiomi et Saracerd ; Pe Praconibus et Btrygihus, 
in which he combats popular superstitions ; Pe Pvabue 
in Ckrit^ VcluntaUbm, an attack on Honophysite and 
Monothelite heresy; Adverms Ne&torUmos ; Lod Sekdi 
in EpisMas S, Poftdi, mostly from the homilies of St 
Ohiysostom; Sacra ParaUela, consisting of passages 
from Holy Writ illustrated by parallel passages b:om 
Scripture and the Fathers ; PomUioe, thirteen in 
number; Carmina, including both canons or prose 
hymns and metric^ hymns; and Vita Barlaam et 
Joasaph, his most famous work, now known to be a 
disgulsea version of the life of Buddha. Of John’s 
Canons the noblest is that for Easter, beginning, in 
Heale’s translation, ‘ ’Tis the day of Resurrection; Earth, 
tell it out abroad.’ Other hymns known to EnglifiJamen 
through the same translator are ‘Those eternal bowers,’ 

‘ Take the last Mss, the last for ever,’ and ‘ Come ye faith- 
ful, raise the strain.’ The first adequate edition of the 
wmks of Joannes Damascenus was that of the Dominical* 
Mieha^ Le Quien (2 vols. folio, Paris, 1712). This was 
rejointed at Venice in 1748, and is the ba^ of the edition 
in Higne’s Patrologia (3 vols. 1864). 

See articles BabIiAam and Josaphat, and Hymns ; 
a^ 3^ Hfeale’s Etymns of the Eastern Church (1870), Dr 
Joseph Langen’s admirable book, Johannes von Pamaskus 
J- H, Lupton’s St John of Pamasom 
(1882), m the ‘ Fatheis for English Readers.’ 

Joannina. ^Jarina. 


Joan of Arc (Fr. Jeanne d’Arc), the Maid 
of Orleans, one of the most striking and, in fact, 
one of the greatest figures that ever crossed tlie 
stage of history, was born of comfortable peasant 
family in the village of Domremy, near Vaucouleurs, 
on the borders of Lorraine and Champagne, 6th 
January 1412. She was taught to sew and spin, not 
to read and write; and in the quietness of her 
country-life she grew up tall and handsome in form, 
sweet and womanly in nature, unlike the other 
girls around her only in her greater strength of will, 
powers of visualisation, and devotion. She loved 
to be alone, and she brooded in her waking dreams 
over the condition of France and the legends of 
the saints. The cold abstraction of patriotism she 
never discovered for herself, hut she mourned with 
assionate prayers and tears over the sorrows of 
own -trodden France, until these prayers took real 
I shapes, and returned to her with form and sound 
as messages from heaven. And thus there gradu- 
ally grew up within her heart the conviction that 
she had been chosen by God to do a special work 
of deliverance for her country. At thirteen she 
first saw a light and heard an audible voice from 
heaven, and her terror gradually disappeared as 
these signs were repeatedly vouchsafed, and be- 
came dear and familiar to her. St Michael, St 
Cathaiine, and St Margaret bent over her and 
whispered in her earn her heavenly mission, and 
though calm to outward eyes, henceforward she 
lived an inward life apart, given to God and her 
saints. During that unhappy time of national 
degradation a prophecy, ascribed to Merlin, was 
current in Lorraine, that the kingdom lost by a 
woman (Queen Isabella) should be saved by a 
virgin, and no doubt this, together with her visions, 
helped to define her mission to the brooding and 
enthusiastic mind of the young peasant girl. ‘I 
had far rather rest and spin by my mother’s 
side,’ she said with simple pathos, ‘ for this is no 
work of my choosing, but I must go and do it, for 
my Lord wills it.’ Her story was at first laughed 
to scorn, but her persistence bore down all oppo- 
sition, and at last she succeeded in making her 
way to the Dauphin and convincing him by secret 
signs of her sincerity. ‘There is more in God’s 
book than in yours,’ she said to the doubting and 
hesitating theologians. She put on male dress and 
a suit of white armour, mounted a war charger, 
bearing a banner of her own device— white em- 
broidered with lilies, on one side a picture of God 
enthroned on clouds, on the other the shield of 
France supported by two angels, together with a 
pennon on which was represented the Annuncia- 
tion. Her sword was one that she divined would 
be found buried behind the altar in the church of 
St Catherine de Fierbois. Thus equipped she put 
herself at the head of an aimy, dictated a letter 
to the English, and advanced to aid Dunois in the 
relief of Orleans, which was hard beset by' the 
victorious enemy. She set out on her mission 
with two aims — aims which show the genius of her 
character — to raise the siege of Orleans, the key to 
the military situation ; and to crown the Dauphin 
at Reims, the key to the political situation, as 
there would then be a legitimate rallying-point for 
the supporters of France, By sheer force of per- 
sonality she was not only obeyed by men like the 
‘Bastard of Orleans’ (Comte de Dunois) and ‘La 
Hire,’ but by her genius she made them her warmest 
adherents. Her sti-ength of will and certainty of 
purpose soon put some enthusiasm into the army. 
Indeed, so far did her striking pei*sonality obtrude 
itself that she new-modelled the forces, and the 
voluptuary and the blasphemer had to amend 
their ways. On the 29th April 1429 she threw 
herself into the city, and, after a week of fighting, 
the English were compelled to raise the siege and 
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retreat (May Sth), carrying with them a tale of 
terror at the strange 'svitchcraft by which they had 
been overcome. At once the face of the Avar was 
changed, the Frencli spirit again awoke, and the 
victory of Patay 'one of the outstanding battles of 
liistory), the capture of Troyes and Chfilons, and 
many "other towns in the valley of the Loire, cleared 
the Avay for the second of her great aims, the 
coronation at Reims. Though shrinking from the 
physical facts of warfare, her splendid courage did 
not <lesert her, and even two wounds were not 
allowed to interfere Avith her mission of which 
heaven had giv^en such infallible proofs, and now, 
with resistless enthusiasm, she urged on the AA'-eak- 
heartecl Dauphin to his coronation. At length she 
Avas able to persuade him that the road Avas clear 
to ]^ims, and thither she hurried. With the 
coronation came the end of her career as at first | 
intended. The duties imposed upon her by the 
voices had been performed, and she wished to 
return home. * Would it Avere God’s pleasure,* she i 
said to the archbishop, * that I might go and keep | 
sheep once more with my sister and my brothers : | 
they Avould be so glad to see me again.* Persuaded 
to remain, she Avas asked by King Charles to name 
any reAvard she desired. She asked for freedom 
from taxation for Domremy, and so it Avas, at 
least for many years. Her far-sightedness showed 
her that if she Avere to remain Avith the army her 
ne.xt aim must be the capture of Paris, but not 
even Joan could infuse spirit into the hesitating 
coward and his coiTugt courtiers, and she wore out 
her heart with A’-exation as she saAV the work of 
heaven j^reA’ented by the unworthiness of man. 
She continued, hoAveA^er, to command the French 
armies, and Avas present in many conflicts. At 
length, on the 13th May 1430, she captured Com- 
pi^gne, then besieged by the forces of England and 
Burgundy. After going to Crespy for reinforce- 
ments she returned to Compibgne ; and on the 24th, 
Avhilst leading a sortie towards Paris, Avas captured. 
After being kept as a prisoner at Beaulieu and 
Beaurevoir she was in November of the same year 
sold by Jean de Luxembourg to the English, and 
Avas by them taken to Arras, whence she was 
brought to Rouen, the headq^uarters of the English 
forces. Lest she should escape if tried before 
either a purely civil or a purely eccles^tical 
court she was brought before a ‘ Court Chiistian,* 
Avhich Avas a mixture of an ecclesiastical and an 
inq^uisition court- It was really an international 
court- Pierre Cauchon, then Bishop of Beauvais 
and a wretched creature of the English, was the 
leading judge in the ease, Avhich at one time included 
two judges and sixty-three assessors. Reading the 
very graphic and detailed proceedings of that court 
one is forced to conclude than Joan, wronged though 
she undoubtedly Avas, had a much fairer trial than 
has been commonly supposed. Her trial Avas long, 
and fell into three distinct divisions : the cau^e ae 
lapse, Avhich lasted from the 9th January 1431 to the 
26th March ; the trial In ordinary, which ended in 
her being sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, till 
24th April ; and the cause de rdapse, which brought 
her to the srfjafce on 30th May. Day after day a 
host of learned doctors asked her tortuous questions. 
Her answers forth the noble simplicity of very 
truth. Innumerable questions on the nature of 
her visions were answered with the same calmness 
and strength, and her judges were for very shame 
driven to finish the interrogations in private. In 
the judgment she was found guilty of sacrilege, 
profanation, dis6be(&nce to the church, pride, and 
idolatry; and the formal condemnation was con- 
veyed in twelve articles. The judges did not dis- 
allow the possibiliW of heavenly visions, hut they 
declared those of Joan to be illusions of the devil. 
They were now ready to s^d her to her doom, but 
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tliey Avished first to force her to an abjuration in 
Older to degrade her in public opinion, and they 
toi cured her by alternate threats and promises, 
until at last, in the hope, indeed with the promise, 
of being liberated she recanted, and said that her 
voices and mission Avere alike false and nob from 
God. Having obtained her lecantation, her judges 
forgot tlieir promise, and sentenced her to perpetual 
imprisonmen t. At this J can’s courage immediately 
leturned, and she AvithdreAv her recantation, saying 
she preferred death. The fact of her Avearing male 
dress Avas also used against her, and Avithout delay 
she Avas sentenced to be burnt at the stake. This 
took place on 30th May 1431, when she Avas only 
nineteen years of age. She faced her doom Avitli 
the triumphant courage of the martyr, declaring 
that she kncAv her revelations Avere from God, 
and that she had only submitted through a 
momentary fear of the fire. She AA^as permitted to 
have the consolations of the church, and receiA'ed 
the sacrament, while a priest held a cnicifix before 
her till the last. So perished the maid, noAV recog- 
nised as a great wamor saint Avith one of the finest 
and most attractive characters of any martyr in 
the Christian calendar. 

But Joan’s mission was accomplished, and by the 
enthusiasm that she awoke the English Avere driven 
from the sacred soil of France. TAventy-five years 
after her death Pope Calixtus III. acceded to the 
prayer of her mother and her brothers (who had 
l>een ennobled under the name De Lys), that the 
process by which she Avas condemned should be re- 
examined. After a careful inquiry the finding was 
that the twelve articles on Avhich her sentence AA^as 
based Avere false, and that therefore the Avhole pro- 
ceedings of the Bishop of Beauvais AA^ere null and 
void. The judgment was publicly declared on the 
spot, in the market-place of I^uen, on which she 
suffered. But long before this she had been en- 
shrined a saint in the popular imagination, Avhich 
read the wrath of lieaven into the sudden end that 
Avas saM to have quickly come to every one con- 
nected with the trial. Indeed, the people had been 
slow to accept the fact that the maid was actually 
dead, and at first readily believed in the impostor 
who arose in Lorraine five yeajs later. Joan was 
named Venerable (1902), declared blessed (1908), 
and canonised (1920). 

The national or individual tendencies of such writers 
as Schiller, Voltaire, Anatole France, Andrew Lang, and 
Mark Twain have too often led them to portray the Joan 
they would have liked her to be instead of the Joan she 
actually was. Few are so clear and unprejudiced as 
Bernard Shaw in the preface to St Joan, Painter and 
sculptor have spent their genius on the theme, seldom 
adequately rising its simple grandeur. The head in 
the Musee Historique at Orleans is commonly supposed 
to be, if not an actual portrait, at least a work done by 
some one who had seen Joan of Arc. See Quicherat’s 
elaborate work. Proofs de Oondamnation deJecmne 6^ Arc 
(5 vols. 1841-49, a detailed account of the trial and 
rehabilitation which threw a new light on Joan’s life) ; 
IMSchelet, Jeanne dSArc; Simeon Luce, Jeanne d^Arc d 
J>omremy (1806)*; books by Joseph Fabre, Le Bnm de 
Channettes (1817), H. Wallon (4th ed. 1883); Sorel, 
£a prise de Jeanne d?Arc devamt Oompi^gne (1889) ; 
AyroUes, La vraie Jearme d^Arc (1902); T. D. Murray, 
Jemm d*Aro (a translation of the Procds de Oondamna- 
tion et Rehabilitation; 1902); Anatole France (1908), 
and Andrew Lang (in reply to him, 1908), G. Hanotaux 
(1911); Barrds, Auiow de Jemne (PArc (1916); 
C. Sarolea, The Madd of Orleam (1918) ; and !l^mard 
Shaw’s play, St Joam (1£^). 

JTobf The Book of. No hook in the Old Testa- 
ment has made a greater appeal to the human 
mind than the Book of Job. Luther spoke of it 
as * Boagnlficenh and sublime as no other book of 
Scripture.* Thomas Carlyle could scarcely find 
words to express his admiration of it* * I caE the 
Book of Job,* he says, ‘ one of the grandest things 
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♦‘ver written ^nth pen ... a noble 'book, all men’s 
There is nothinj^ WTitten, I think, in the 
or out of it of e(|ual literary merit.’ And 
Tenuvr^ou did not hesitate to describe it as ‘the 
‘greatest poem whether of ancient or modern times.’ 
The appeal of the book is very largely due to 
the subject wdth which it deals. Its main theme 
is the eternal problem of human sullering and 
pain. Job is the Prometheus of Israel, and the 
IJook of Job occupies the same position in Hebrew 
literatiire as the Promethem Vhictm of .Eschylus 
and the CEilipns Rex of Sophocles do in Greek — 
only the Book of Job is infinitely superior to its two 
rivals because its treatment of the subject is far 
more profound. Part of its popularity, however, 
is iimloubtedly to be ascribed to its own intrinsic 
artistic merit. In its dramatic character and in 
the beauty of its poetic style it is absolutely unique 
in the Old Testament. From the literary point of 
view it must be regarded as the greatest achieve- 
ment of the Hebrew mind. In recent times Mr 
H. G. Wells has attempted to give us a modern 
version of the Book of Job in his Undying Fire. 
The story is given a present-day setting and the 
arguments are modernised ; but the ground trav- 
ersed is practically the same, and in the end a 
similar result is reached. 

There has been considerable discussion as to the 
particular class of lit^ature to which the book 
belongs. Some writers have described it as a 
lyrical poem or a series of lyrical poems, but such 
a description is entirely inadequate. Generally 
speaking, the book is styled a drama, but there is 
too little action in it to make that term quite apt. 
Cheyne calls it a ‘ germinal character drama,’ and 
compares it with %\\e l^higema of Goethe. Perhaps 
Diiver s account of it is the best that has yet been 
given ; ‘ It is of the nature of a drama, and may be 
termed a dramatic poem. Its principal parts are 
constructed in the form of a dialogue, and the 
action which it represents passes through the suc- 
cessive stages of enlargement, development, and 
solution. The action is, however, largely internal 
and mental, the successive .scenes exhibiting the 
varying moods of a gi*eat soul struggling with the 
mysteries of fate, rather than with trying external 
situations.’ 

Contents . — The book in its present form may be 
divided into the following parts : ( 1 ) The proemium 
(chaps. i.-iiL) ; (2) the discussion between Job and 
his three friends (chaps. iii.-xxxi. ) ; (3) the speeches 
of Elihu (chaps, xxxih-xxxvii.) ; (4) the answer 
of God from the whirlwind (chaps. xxxvm.-xliL 6) j 
( 5 ) The epilogue ( chaps, xlii. 7-17 ). The proemium 
describes the plot of the drama. It depicts the 
successive calamities which befell Job, who is 
described as ' perfect and upright, fearing God and 
eschewing evil.’ These disasters come upon Job 
at the instance of Satan in order to test the reality 
and disinterestedness of his religious faith. The 
proemium raises the question as to whether there 
is any basis of fact behind the description of the 
tragedy. That Job actually existed and that he 
was regarded as one of the heroes of faith is proved 
by the explicit statements in Ezekiel, xiv. 14, 19, 
where he is ranked Avith Noah and David. Tt does 
not, howeyer, follow from this that the picture in 
the opening chapters of the book is drawn from 
life. Iduch of the story — e.g. the account of the 
eouncil in heaven — is obviously the creation of the 
religious imagination. Probably Dubm is right 
in regarding the narrative as a ‘Volksbueh’ or 
popular story which had been handed down from 
generation to generation. Originally, no doubt, 
it was ba^ upon fact, but legendary accretions 
were certainly ^ded to the tale in the process of 
its transmission. The writer of Job did what 
most poets and dramatists do, i.e. he took a 


traditional story and built up on it his own drama. 
Duhin thinks, and there is much ground for his 
conclusion, that the story existed in a literary form 
long before the Book of Job was written, and that 
the author used this old material and Avove around 
it the fabric of his drama. While it is not possible, 
therefore, to go as far as the Talmud, Avhich de- 
finitely states that ‘ Job existed not and Avas only 
created to be a parable,’ and while it seems neces- 
sary to assume a substratum of fact behind the 
story, it is impossible to deny that there are 
many elements in it Avhich are due to legendary 
embellishment and the work of the imagination. 
The tragedy of Job’s sufferings has been intensified 
in order to" form the theme of theological debate. 
(2) The bulk of the book (chaps. iiL-xxxi.) is 
occupied with the discussion on the problem of 
suffering between Job and his three friends, Elipbaz, 
Bildad, and Zophar. The speeches fall into three 
cycles: {a) chaps. iv.-xiA^; {b) chaps, xv.-xxi.; 
(c) chaps. xxii.-xxxi. Each of tliese cycles con- 
sists of six speeches, one by each of the friends and 
a reply by Job. In the last cycle, hoAvever, the 
third disputant, Zophar, fails to speak. The dis- 
cussion opens with a bitter complaint from Job, 
Avho curses the day on Avhich he was born, since 
his life has only become a misery to him, and 
the release of death is denied him. This agonis- 
ing outburst forms the starting-point of the debate. 
Job’s Avild cry of anguish appears to his friends to 
be an act of impiety. They remonstrate Avith him 
in elaborate arguments, wliich call forth equally 
elaborate replies from the sufferer. In the firat 
cycle of speeches the disputants lay stress on the 
goodness and justice of God, whose government of 
the world is based upon moral principles, and who 
metes out reAvard and punishment to men in accord- 
ance Avitb their deserts. Job meets the challenge by 
a feiwid assertion of his own innocence and a bitter 
arraignment of the Divine ordinance. In the 
second cycle the drama deepens. Job’s antagonists 
dwell upon the lessons taught by experience, and 
try to shoAV that where suffering exists, it can 
generally be proved that there Avas anterior sin, 
and finally hint that it is in this direction that an 
explanation must be sought to account for tlie 
calamities Avhich have befallen him. Job in reply 
reiterates his innocence, and refuses to admit that 
any such explanation exists. In the third cycle 
the friends become more explicit, and state defin- 
itely that, whether he admits it or not, Job must 
have been guilty of some terrible sin to account for 
his sufferings. But as the speeches of his friends 
increase in violence, Job’s mind becomes calmer, 
and his faith grows surer. The bitterness which 
characterises his opening monologue passes aAvay, 
and he seems to reach, if not a clearer vision, at 
any rate a gieater tnist in God. (3) At this point 
in the drama Elihu, who has not been piwiously 
mentioned, takes up the parable. He charges the 
three interlocutors who have already spoken with 
weakness, and says their arguments are unsatis- 
factory (chaps. xxxii.-xxxAdi.). He attempts to 
vindicate the Divine Providence, and severely 
condemns Job for attempting to justify himself. 
Elihu, however, has a larger conception of the prob- 
lem in some respects than his predecessors in the 
debate. They had regarded suffering as always penal 
—a punishment for sin. Elihn, on the other hand, 
holds that it may also be remedial and corrective. 
This larger theory does not, however, throw much 
light upon the discussion, as Job still refuses to 
admit any consciousness of sin, (4) The Divine 
theophany ( chaps. xxxviii.-xlii. 6 ). In this section 
God is repi-esented as answering Job from the 
whirlwind. These chapters contain a sublime 
description of the majesty of God in the works of 
creation. The emphasis is laid upon the infinite 
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power and inscrutable wisdom which fashioned | 
4 he universe in all its parts. The omniscience of 
God is contrasted with the ignorance of man, and 
rhe question is asked. How can man, who cannot 
explain even the simplest facts of nature, hope to 
master the secret of the mysteiies of God? Job 
is overwhelmed by this Divine manifestation, and | 
replies, ‘ Now mine eye seeth thee, wherefore I 
abhor myself and repent in dust and ashes.* (5) 
The epilogue (chap. xlii. 7-17) contains the di- 
iiuitciiiciit of the drama. Job is restored to double 
ins former prosperity. His vindication is com- 
plete, and on his petition the Divine mercy is 
extended to his friends. 

The Prohhm and its Solution . — The problem of 
the book, as has already been explained, is to 
account for the presence of suffering in the world. 
The orthodox position of the time is represented 
in the speeches of Job’s friends that all suffering 
is to be explained as a punishment for sin. This 
was the formula by which current Jewish theology 
attempted to account for the presence of evil in the 
world ; and the Book of Job represents one of the 
great revolts of Jewish thought against the tyranny 
of the formula. The persistence of the formula is 
proved by the existence of other protests— e.g. in 
the seventy-tliird Psalm and the Book of Wisdom, 
and it survived even into New Testament times, as 
is shown by the question put to Jesus in John 
ix. 2, * Who did sin, this man or his parents, that 
he was born blind?’ The formula, however, was 
constantly open to criticism on the ground that 
it was false to the facts of life. Virtue does not 
always cany off the prizes. The greatest sufferers 
are not always the greatest sinners. Vice some- 
times manages to evade the penalty, .^d in the 
Book of Job an attempt is made to disprove the 
formula by taking the case of a man who ea? hy- 
jpothesi is perfect and upright ’ and yet is over- 
whelmed by a perfect deluge of calamity. But 
what solution has the Book of Job to offer as an 
explanation for the presence of suffeiing in the 
world? What substitute hfits it to offer for the 
theory which it shatters by its criticism ? To this 
question it is not easy to find a certain answer. 
There are some scholars, like Dr G. Buchanan Gray, 
who maintain that the book ‘ was not intended to 
handle the wide question, ‘‘ Why do the righteous 
suffer?” but was concentrated on denying the pre- 
valent dogma that suffering and adversity are 
marks of sin in the individual sufferer and of 
the Divine displeasure resting upon him.’ The 
purport of the book is, on this theory, negative 
rather than positive. It destroys the orthodox 
position, but fails to find a substitute for it. But 
this seems to be an unsatisfactory explanation of 
the object of the book. The work of criticism 
is only half accomplished unless criticism be fol- 
lowed by reconstruction. The majority of scholars 
accordingly hold that the book succeeds in estab- 
lishing a positive position, though they are by no 
means agreed as to wbat constitutes this position. 
In fact, there are some who think that it contains 
contradictory solutions. The following suggestions 
are made : ( 1 ) Some think that the real contri- 
bution of the book lies in the preface, which 
‘ suggests,’ as Dr Davison puts it, ‘ that the drama 
of our eaithly life has a significance which earth 
itself does not exhaust.’ ... ‘It maybe needful 
to prove the disinterestedness of goodness to men, 
to angels, and to devils ’ . . . ‘ and on some is con- 
ferred the high prero^tive of suffering in order to 
demonstrate to a scomng world what righteousness 
really means: ’ ( 2 ) Others, on the contrary, think that 
the epilogue contains the real solution of the prob- 
lem. The whole issue has arisen because Job’s critics 
‘have taken short views of life.’ They have taken 
•a mere phase in the action of Providence, and 


; treated it as if it were tiie last word God had to 
speak. Judgment ought not to be passed on a 
mere fraction of life. We must wait till the final 
chapter before we can pass judgment on the book 
of life. (3) Other.'^, again, think the real answer 
is to be found in the Divine tlieophany, though 
; they are bound to admit that the answer is not 
very easy to decipher. The point seems to be tins : 
The limitation of man’s knowledge makes it im- 
possible for him to understand the inscrutable 
ways of P_ro\idence. ^ If there are mysteries in 
nature which the mind of man cannot unravel, 
we must expect that there will he mysteries, too, 
in the workings of Divine Piovideiice, and we 
must acquiesce, even though we cannot explain. 
(4) Others, again, have found the key to the 
riddle in these passages in which Job expresses 
his invincible faith in God in spite of the calamities 
which have overwhelmed him. It is ‘ the will to 
believe ’ that constitutes the main emphasis of the 
book. * Though he slay me, yet will I trust him.’ 
‘I know that my Vindicator liveth.’ It is in 
triumphant expressions of faith such as these that 
the main lesson of the book is to be found. Reason 
may falter and miss tbe way, but faith is inde- 
structible, and clings to God in spite of all. (5) 
Others, again, think that the real gleams of light 
are to be discovered in tbe speeches of Elihii. 
The moral of these speeches is that the old fornuila 
is too narrow, and must be enlarged by the inti educ- 
tion of the conception that punishment is remedial 
as well as penal, and often, too, not merely 
remedial, but monitory and deterrent in addition. 

The Integrity of the Book . — There is a gi-ave 
doubt as to whether the Book of Job, as it stands, 
is a unity— the work of a single poet, or whether it 
may not have been enlarged from time to time by 
later hands. In the first place, the original LXX 
version of Job, as we know from the statements 
of Origen, was considerably shorter than tbe 
Hebrew text, and there are some serious omissions, 
especially in the group of Elihu speeches. It is 
uncertain, however, whether we are entitled to 
deduce from this fact with Hatch the conclusion 
that when the LXX translation was made the 
Book of Job was much shorter than it is at present, 
or whether we ought not rather to assume with 
Dillmann and Driver that the LXX is guilty of 
arbitrary omissions. There is much to be said for 
the position of many modern scholars w^ho hold 
that the Elihu speeches are a later addition to 
the book. Elihu seems to be introduced as an 
afterthought. The style of bis speeches differs from 
that of the other three interlocutors. ‘ It is,’ as Dr 
Peake says, ‘ strongly marked by Aramaisms and 
uses words which rarely or never occur elsewhere in 
the Then, too, the ^oem on wisdom (chap. 

xxviiL) seems in-elevant in its present context and 
at variance with the speeches containing the Divine 
theophany. Moreover, the detailed descriptions 
of leviathan and behemoth (xl. I6-xli. 34) seem 
out of place in the theophany, and are generally 
regarded as later insertions. There is some ground, 
too, for supposing with Duhm that the introduction 
and epilogue were not the work of the same hand 
which composed the poems. 

Date of the Book . — It used to be assumed that 
the Book of Job was one of the earliest books in 
tbe Old Testament. The strongest argument ad- 
diio^ in favour of this theory was the patriarchal 
setting of the story. This position has now been 
almost unanimously abandoned by modern scholars 
on the following grounds: (1) The first reference 
to the book is found in a statement of the Greek 
historian Aristeus, who belonged to the 2d een- 
tmy B.C, If the Book of Job was early, it is 
difficult to e35)lain the absence of references to 
• it in Jewish literature before Aristeus. (2) The 
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liLstorical references in xii. 17-23 seem to imply 
conditions which did not arise before the establish- 
ment of tiie Babylonian empire. ( 3 ) The conception 
of (^Tod in the book belongs to a late stage in Israel’s 
religious development. (4) The cpbral problem of 
the book, the explanation of individual suffering, 
foiiid not have emerged until the religious value of 
tiie individual had been emphasised by Jeremiah 
arul Ezekiel. (5) There is no trace of a belief in 
Satan in the pre-exilic period. ( 6 ) The author of 
Joi) seems to nave made use of Jereniiah, Isaiah, 
ami Psalm viii. On these grounds the general 
consensus of modern opinion regards the book as 
post-exilic. Duhm dates the book in the early 
part of the 5th century B.c. Other scholars prefer 
a later date, about the close of the 5th century. 

The best modem English commentaries are Peake 
{C€7vtury BiUe)y A. B. Davidson [Cambridge Bible), 
Pranks [Peaked Commentarg on the Bible). The out- 
standing German commentaries are Duhm, Dillmann, 
and Budde. See also introductions to the Old Testa- 
ment ly Driver, G. B. Gray, kc., and articles in the 
Biblical encyclopedias ; Cheyne, Job and SoLomon ; Peake, 
The Problem of Suffering in the Old Testament. 

Job’s Tears [Coix Laa^ma), an Indian grass, 
sometimes rising to the height of 8 feet, with 
the stout habit of maize, to which also it is 
botanicaliy allied. The name is derived from the 
tear-like form of the hard, shining, bluish-white 
seeds, which are sometimes made into bracelets and 
necklaces, and are also an article of food. Though 
one of the worst of the cereals, it has become 
almost naturalised in Spain and Portugal, and is 
grown in Italy. 

Jocelin de Brakelond^ a Benedictine monk 
at Bury St Edmunds, was abbot’s chaplain and 
almoner, wrote a domestic chronicle of his abbey 
from 1173 to 1202, and died about 1211. The 
Chronica JoceUni dc Brakelonda displays the 
admiration of the shrewd monk for his superior. 
Abbot Samson, and gave Carlyle the inspiration 
out of which grew Past and Present, one of the 
happiest (but least historical) of his works. The 
chronicle was edited by Rokewode (Camden 
Society, 1840), by T. Arnold (Rolls Series, 1890), 
and translated by Tomlinson (1844), Sir E. Clarke 
(1903), and Jane (1922). Brakelond was a street 
in Bury St Edmunds. | 

Joekey Club* See Hobsebacing. i 

Jodein^ a peculiar manner of singing with the 
falsetto wee m harmonic progressions, practised 
by the Tyrolese and the Swiss. See Voice. 

JodhpuPf or Mabwar, the largest in area of 
the Raj pu tana states, containing 35,000 sq, m. ; 
and second in population, though owing to the 
famine the nunabers fell from 2,521,727 in 1891 
to 2,057,553 in 1911, and to 1,841,642 in 1921. 
Cotton and wheat are grown j iron, zinc, salt, 
and marble are amongst the mineral wealth. 
The salt comes from the S4mbhAr lake, half in 
Jodhpur and half in Jeypore (q-v.). The climate 
is remarkably dry, and the difference of tempera- 
ture between night and day very great. Jodhpur 
was taken under British pi-otection in 1818, pay- 
ing tribute, and providing a ‘ contingent ’ of native 
horse. The contingent joined the mutineers in 
1857. Since 1873 the administration has been 
reformed and the state has shown great loyalty. 
The capital city of the state, Jodhpur, founded in 
1459, has fine palaces and temples, gardens and 
tanl^ electric light, tramways, hospitals, 

and a eoll^ ; pop. 63,500. 

J0el« the second in order of the twelve minor 
p^phets. Re ^ designated in i. 1 as the son of 
Petnuel, or (as it is given in most of the ancient 
versions) hut of his personal history 

nothing is told, it caa be inferred, however, from 


his book that he lived in or near Jerusalem con- 
siderably after the exile. The Book of Joel fail- 
into t^vo distinct parts, the separateness of which 
is obscured for readers of the Authorised Englisli 
Version by the use of futures instead of preterites 
in ii. 18, 19a; the passage is coirectly given in 
narrative form in the Revised Version. The first 
part, addressed by the prophet in his own name to 
his contemporaries, relates to a present plague of 
locusts and the calamities caused by it ; i. 2-ii. 11 
describes with vivid hyperbolical imagery the dire 
invasion which threatens the destruction of the 
country and the arrival of the final consuming 
judgment known as ‘the day of Jehovah’; in 
iL 12-17, speaking in the name of Jehovah, he 
summons the peo^e to a solemn fast at the sanc- 
tuary and the priests to intercessory prayer. The 
i second part contains Jehovah’s answer, prefaced by 
the passage already refeired to (ii, 18, 19a) : ‘Then 
w^as the Lord jealous for his land, and had pity on 
his people ; and the Lord answered and said unto 
his people.’ First, a promise of fruitful seasons to 
make up for the ravages of the locusts is given 
(ii. 19-26) ; this is followed by the promise of the 
outpouring of the Spiiit on all the Jews and even 
upon their servants and the final coming of the 
day of the Lord, which is to issue in a divine judg- 
ment upon their heathen enemies in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat ( ‘Jehovah judgeth’ ) and in the final 
establishment of Jerusalem as a holy city, the 
centre of fertility to the surrounding land (ii. 27- 
iii. 21 ). Tile style of Joel is regarded by scholars 
as elegant and pure rather than original ; his pro- 
phetic conceptions are largely modelled on those 
of older prophets from Amos to Ezekiel. Until 
modern study the prevailing inclination of critics 
was to assign an early date to the book, most of 
them placing it in the minority of Joash, king of 
Judah, because the priests, and not a king, appear 
as heads of the commonwealth. But this goes 
better with the post-exilic date, to which other 
features in the prophecy clearly point. The dis- 
persion of Israel is alluded to in iii. I, 2 ; Judah 
and the people of Jehovah are regarded as synony- 
mous ; and the reference to the slave-trade uith 
the Grecians is inconsistent with an early date. 
Ancient and mediaeval interpreters, commonly took 
the locusts in Joel’s prophecy figuratively or alle- 
gorically, and the same view has been argued for, 
though by no means convincingly, by some recent 
scholars. There are commentaries by Merx (1879,. 
with history of interpretation down to Calvin), 
Driver (1891), and J. A. Bewer (Internat. Crit. 
Comm., 1912). See also the commentaries men- 
tioned under Hosea. 

Joe Miller’s Jests* See Jest-books. 
JofTre, Joseph Jacques CisAiRE, Marshal of 
France, was bom at Rivesaltes ( Pyr4n^-Orien- 
tales) in 1852, of Catalan parentage. He was. 
educated at Perpignan, and after serving in the 
Franco-Prussian war as a temporary sub-lieutenant 
was given a commission in the engineers. From 
1885 to 1888 he was employed at Formosa and 
Indo-China on defence work. After four years at 
home he was seconded once more to the colonial 
government. In 1894, by a brilliant march to the 
relief of Timbuktu, he tor the first time brought 
his name before the general public. As secretary 
of the Military Inventions Committee ; at work on 
the Diego Suarez forts, Madagascar ; as general of 
Division ; as governor of Lille ; and as commander 
of the second corps, he passed the years, until in 
1911 he was appoint^ to the Qonseil haptrimr de la 
gu&rre, and nominated generalissimo designate in 
the event of war. On its outbreak it was his a)und 
common -sense and entirely unexcitable nature 
which became the immovable pro^ on which 
a flurried and excited country cotud rely, and 
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Tt\ieii iifier the retreat before the overwhelming 
force of the German armies he commanded his 
forces to stand fast, they turned, and the ‘ miracle 
ui the Marne ’ raised Jotfre s prestige to a height 
far above that of any of his fellow-generals. Later 
on, however, criticisms began to be heard, but 
Jodre went on imperturbable, and in December 
1915, although appointed to the command of ail 
the French armies, lie managed to retain the 
immediate governance of the forces on the 'Western 
Front, His assurance regarding the strength of 
the armies at Verdun and the slowness of the 
Somme oifensive were the rocks on which he 
foundered, and in November 1916 Nivelle was 
appointed to the supreme command, and Joffre be- 
came ‘ technical adviser to the government/ He was 
created ‘ Marshal of France,’ a title brought out of 
abeyance for him, and in 1917 he went on a mission 
to the United States, and became a member of the 
Academic Fran 9 aise, but Ms influence on the course 
of the war had wan^. Able to appeal to the aver- 
age Frenchman, it was his insensibility to intrigue 
and his power of listening to all sides of a problem 
and then fixing on the essentials 'svith a tenacity 
which nothing could shake, wMeh made Joffre a 
figure of such prominence and such a suitable per- 
sonality for the position he was called upon to hold. 

Jo]iaillia 9 one of the islands of the Comoro 
(c[,v.) group. 

Jobannesblirg^y the chief town and mining 
ceutre of the Transvaal goldfields, is situated about 
6000 feet above sea-level, 298 miles NE. of Kim- 
berley, and 350 miles N. of Ladysmith. Railway 
connection, completed in 1892, brought Joh4nnes- 
burg within 60 hours’ journey of Cape To^^^l ; and 
it is now connected also with Port Elizabeth (714 
miles), Durban (437 miles), and Louren 9 o Marq^uez 
on Delagoa Bay ( 396 miles ). In 1886 the Transvaal 
government proclaimed certain farms on the famous 
Reef of Witwatersrand as public goldfields; and 
the ground on wMch' Johannesburg now stands 
was selected as the site of the new station or 
town. From the time of the foundation (1887) 
the town and the mining industry grew rapidly. 
In 1895-96 it became the. scene of thesfcmg^es of 
the Uitlanders to extort political and other rights 
from the Boer government (interrupted by the 
Jameson (q-v.) raid of January 1896), wMch 
eventually resulted in the war of 1899-1902, and 
the annexation of the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State as British colonies. A dreadful dyna- 
mite explosion wrecked part of the town in 
1896. As yet in 1890 (with pop. of 60,000) the 
streets were not lighted, and only the concession 
for paving the principal street had been granted. 
The government buildings consist of the post and 
telegraph offices, and the mining-commissioner’s 
and the landdrost’s (magistrate’s) offices, &e. The 
university college was chartered as the University 
of the Witwatersrand in 1922. Fine banks, 
churches, hotels, club-houses, with shops and 
private houses, and a magnificent stock exchange, 
law courts, ait ^llery, and au observatory have 
been erected. The climate is, or would be, very 
healthy were not the sanitary conditions so unsat- 
isfactory, and were it not for the frequent terrible 
dust-storms. The population in 1921 was 288,131, 
of whom about 152,000 were whites, 136,000 natives 
and coloured. Johannesburg is by far the largest 
town in the Union. Bee Transvaal. 

Jobamtisbergr^ ^ village of Prussia, overlook- 
ing the Rhine, 13 piiles WSW. of Wies'baden. It 
bas a castle (1722-32), but is noteworthy chiefly 
for its famous viueyards on the castle MU producing 
the choice Johanm^er^er white wine, 

Joblly the Apostle, the son of Zebedee and the 
brother of James, was originally a Galilean fisher- 


man. A conjecture lias been put lorwartl that Ins 
j mother was Salome, and that she was a sister of 
Mary the mother of Jesus, but the evidence is 
inconel usi\ e. There is more probability in the 
view that he was the unnamed disciple of John 
the Baptist mentioned in the fourth gospel (i. 35), 
who,^ in company t\’ith Andrew, transferred his 
allegiance to Jesus. He became one of the inner 
circle of the disciples, and with Peter and James 
was present at the miracle of the raising of the 
daughter of Jairus and the Transfiguration. The 
occasions upon which he comes into pi eminence 
in the gospel story are few. In Luke, John and 
James are represented as v^nshing to call down fire 
upon a certain Samaritan village which iiad refused 
to receive Jesus (Luke, ix. 54). On another occa- 
sion John’s mother endeavours to induce Jesus to 
promise a special place of dignity to her sons 
when the kingdom comes (Mark, x. 35). With 
Peter he is commissioned to secure a room for the 
Passover, and make preparations for the feast. 
Only one instance is recorded where John acts en- 
tirely by himself, i.e. the q^uestion which he puts to 
Jesus as to what is to be done to the man who had 
been found casting out devils in the name of Jesus. 
These fragmentary references seem to justify the 
title which Jesus bestowed upon John and his 
brother James — Boanerges, ‘ Sons of Thunder.’ 

Johlly Epistles of. Three epistles are ascribed 
to John in the New Testament. The first epistle 
was probably closely associated with the fourth 
gospel, of which it may have formed the covering 
letter. It is a warm and glowing aijpeal to the 
Christians of Asia Minor to maintain the faith, 
to keep in fellowshij) with Christ and with one 
another, and to practise the rule of love. It con- 
tains a strong protest against a form of heresy — 
which is identified with Antichrist — and w’hich is 
usually assumed to be Doketism, i.e. the theory 
which denied the real humanity of Jesus, and the 
particular type of Doketism attacked is probably 
that associated with the name of Cerinthus. The 
second epistle is a personal note addressed ‘ to the 
elect laay and her children,’ though this expres- 
sion has sometimes been regarded as a figurative 
description of a church. The third epistle is un- 
mistakably personal, and is addressed to Gaius, 
whom it commends for his hospitality and devo- 
tion, to warn him against Diotrephes, * who loveth 
to have the pre-eminence,’ and to commend to him 
Demetrius, who was probably the bearer of the 
letter. Hamack thinks that this epistle marks a 
crisis in the development of episcopal government 
in the church. Its author is seeking to exercise 
episcopal authority over the church, and its own 
bishop, Diotrephes, is resisting an attempt to in- 
terfere with what he regards as the liberty of the 
church. The first epistle is known to have been 
in existence as early as the time of Papias (135), 
and was always recognised as part of the New 
Testament canon. About the second and third 
epistles there is more doubt. For some time they 
were placed among the ‘ disputed books,’ esp^ially 
by writers belonging to the Eastern division of 
the church. The fact that the author of the 
second and third epistles describes himself as 'the 
presbyter ’ has led many modem scholam to siippo.se 
that not only these two letters but the first epistle 
and the fourth gospel as well are the work of John 
the Presbyter. The best modem commentaries 
are by Westcott (1892), Brooke {Inteimaiional 
Critical Cowmmtaf^)f W. H. Bennett {Centitry 
Bible), Hoitzmann-BauOT (1908), Hnther (1880). 
See also New Testament Introducti'^ns by Moffatt, 
Jtiliclier, Peake, Holtzmann, &c. 

Jolm, The Gospel of. From the time of 
Irenseus to the end of the 18th century the fourth 
gospel was unanimously ascribed to John the 
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Apo.stie. In modern times, howei^er, the author- 
ship and value of the gospel have been the subject 
of keen debate. Modern scholars are divided into 
no less than six camps. (1) Those who still 
maintain tlie traditional view that the fourth 
go.' pel was uTitten by the apostle John, e.g. ^yest- 
curf, Zahn, Liglitfoot. One of the best modern 
expositions of this theory is found in Drummond's 
book on The Character and AtdliorsMp of the 
Fourth Gosjycl, (2) Those who hold that the 
fourth gospel in its present form was written by 
a personal disciple of John, who embodied his 
master's teaching. This view’ is very widely 
adopted to-day as a compromise between modem 
criticism and the traditional view*. (3) Some 
scholars question the unity of the gospel, and think 
that, like the synoptics, it is a compilation of dif- 
ferent sources. This theory has been very strongly 
advocatetl by Wendt, -who maintains that the 
gospel 'was formed out of two main sources — the 
one containing the prologue and the speeches of 
Jesus, the other the Historical narratives. Wendt 
holds that the source containing the discourses is 
Johaniiine, hut the historical framewmk the work 
of a later and less reliable writer. The former 
source was a collection of the discourses delivered 
by Jesus at the end of his life, but these have been 
WTongly <listribated by the compiler, who places 
some of them quite early in the ministry. (4) 
There is an increasing tendency among scholars 
to ascribe the gospel to John the Presbyter. This 
view wa^i tirst put forward by Delft, and has been 
accepted by such important authorities as Harnaek 
and Bousset. Harnaek, however, still maintains 
that there is an indirect connection between the 
gospel and John the Apostle, since John ^ the 
Presbyter is supposed to have been his disciple. 
Harnack’s formula for describing the fourth gospel 
is ‘ The Gospel of John the Presbyter according to 
John the son of Zebedee.’ (5) A modified form of 
this view is put forward by the American scholar 
Bacon, ^ According to Bacon the so-called Johan- 
nine epistles were written by an elder whose name 
may possibly have been John, but on the other 
hand in ay equally well have been ‘Alcibiades or 
Melcliizedek,^ or anything else. The gospel w^as 
compiled by a later writer, w^ho made use of 
materials left by this elder. It is quite possible 
that the elder may have been a disciple of John 
the Apostle* ( 6) The most extreme form of modern 
critacism is that of Schmiedel, who maintains that 
the fourth gospel cannot have been derived even 
indirectly from an apostle or from John the Pres- 
byter. It is the work of an entii'ely unknown 
author, and was composed about 140. 

The case for the Johannine authorship rests 
chiefiy on internal evidence. It is maintained that 
the Hebraic style in which the fourth gospel is 
written proves that it must have been the work 
of a Jew; that the intimate acquaintance which 
it e.xhibits with the history and geography of 
Palestine, the customs of the people, &c., proves 
that it must have been the work of a Palestinian 
Jew ; that the details which it introduces into the 
narrative, e.g. the desermtion of the pool of Beth- 
esda, the frequent specincaMon of the exact time 
at which events happened, &c., prove that it was 
the work of a contempomry ; and, finally, certain 
specific references prove clearly that it \vas the 
work of one who belonged to the inner circle of 
disciples. These references are as follows: {a) 
the statement in the prologue, * We beheld his 
glory ^ ; [h) the statement in John, xix. 35, 

* And he that saw it bare record, and his record is 
true, and he knoweth that he saith true that ye 
might believe; ^ (c) the statement in John,xxi- 24, 
*This is the disciple which testifieth these things 
and wrote these things : and we know that his 


testimony is true.’ In this passage the disciple in 
question is identified with * the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, who also leaned on his breast at supper.’ 

The external evidence is not so convincing, since 
the earliest witness to tiie Johannine authorship is 
Theophilus of Antioch (c. 170). Drummond, how- 
ever, has adduced strong evidence to prove tliat 
Justin Maitvr used the fourth gospel and included 
it among * tlie memoirs of the apostles,’ and Light- 
foot thinks that is some proof that the Johannine 
authorship of the gospel was recognised by Papias. 

The case against the Johannine a^ithorsMp rests 
upon the following grounds : ( 1 ) The weakness of 
the external evidence. The eaidiest reference to 
the Johannine authorship is, as we have seen, in 
Theophilus of Antioch (170). There can be no- 
doubt tliat the fourth gospel was much less 
used by Justin, Martyr than the synoptics, and it 
is difficult to reconcile this fact with his accept- 
ance of the Johannine authorship. (2) The dis- 
ci-epancies between the fourth gospel and the syn- 
optics. Upon points of history there is divergence 
with regard to the duration of the ministry of 
Jesus, the numbers of visits to Jerusalem, and the 
day of the Crucifixion — to say nothing of smaller 
points, such as the date of the cleansing of the 
temple, and the account of the call of the disciples. 
It is quite possible that on most of these points some 
method of reconciling the two narratives might be 
found ; but in the account of the teaching of Jesus 
the discrepancy between the two versions is much 
more vital. ^ In the synoptics the sayings of Jesus- 
are terse, didactic, and aphoristic ; in the fourth 
gospel the speeches are long and discursive, and there 
is a comparative absence of the compact and clear- 
cut utterances which we find in the synoptics. The 
subject-matter, too, is different. In the synoptics 
the teaching of Jesus is chiefly ethical, and the 
main thought of his utterances centres in the 
establishment of the kingdom ; in the fourth 
gospel the ethical teaching falls into the back- 
ground, and the centre round which all the 
speeches revolve is, as Sanday says, ‘ the Speaker 
Himself, His works. His Person, faith in Him and 
the Divine Paraclete who was to take His place* 
when He was gone.’ Then, again, the prologue, 
which it is alleged shows unmistakable traces of 
the influence of Philo, proves that the fourth 
gospel could only have been written by a man who 
was steeped in Alexandrian philosophy, and there 
is an incongruity in supposing that a man with 
John’s antecedents should/ have become susceptible 
to Alexandrian influences. On the whole it may 
be said that the case for and the case against the 
Johannine authorship just about balance each 
other. We have one set of arguments which seem 
to lead us to the inevitable conclusion that the 
fourth gospel was written by the apostle John ; 
and we have another set of arguments which just 
as convincingly point in an exactly opposite direc- 
tion. The only satisfactory conclusion seems to- 
be that the fourth gospel in its present form is the 
work of a disciple of the apostle who embodied in 
the book material which he had obtained from: 
his master, but allowed himself perfect freedom in 
manipulating and arranging his information. 

The Fufpose and Character of the Gospel. — The 
fourth gospel is not so much historical in the tech- 
nical sense of the word as apologetic. This is made 
perfectly dear by the writer’s own statement at the 
end of chap. xx. ‘ These things are Tviitten that 
e might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
on of God; and that believing ye might have 
life through his name.’ The writer’s main pur- 
pose, therefore, is to prove the theologipal pro- 
position that ‘Jesus is tlie Christ, the Son of 
Grod.’ One of his favourite terms is the word 
‘witness,* which occurs fifty times in the gospeU 
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and in nned in connection with the general theme i 
of the book. The writer lays the utinosc stress ' 
npon the witness of tiie uiiracies. * This beginning ; 
of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and niani- j 
tested forth his glory’ (ii. 11). The word used for 
miracle throughout the gospel really means ‘ sign. ’ 
In the fourth gospel tiie miracles are regarded as 
‘ signs ’ or proofs of the Divinity of Christ. Then 
the writer appeals frequently to the witness of 
John the Daptist and the disciples. Of the former 
he says, ‘ The same came to bear 'witness to the 
Light, that all men through him might believe ’ 
(L 7). The wiiter, too, bases an argument on the 
witness of the Father ; cf. viii. IS, ‘ The Father 
that sent me beareth witness of me.^ There is 
an excellent summary of the line of apologetic 
adopted by the Avriter of the gospel in v. 36, 37, ‘ I 
have a greater witness than that of John : for the 
works which the Father hath given me to finish, 
the same works that I do, bear witness of me, that 
the Father hath sent me. And the Father him- 
self harh borne witness of me.’ There can be little 
doubt that at the time Avhen the fourth gospel Avas 
Avritten the Church had entered upon the period 
of theological criticism. Ebionitism, which tried to 
reduce Christ to a human figure, was in the air, 
and the fourth gospel was -written to defend the 
higher Chrisooiogy, which had won general accept- 
ance in the Church. 

But besides being an apologetic, the fourth 
gospel is also a theological interpretation of the 
Ohiistian facts. Christian thougnt seems to have 
passed through three stages. In the first stage 
the synoptic portrait of Cniist held the field. In 
other words, the Church was contented simply 
■with a statement of the Chidstian facts. Then 
under the influence of the apostle Paul Christian 
thought passed into the theological stage, and 
became interested in the ideas which were involved 
in the facts — e.g. the idea of justification, the idea of 
the atonement, the idea of communion and fellow- 
ship with the risen and eternal Lord. There was 
just the possibility that the ideas might become 
divorced from thefacts. There seemed to be a sense 
of discrepancy between the synoptic picture of Jesus 
and the Christ of the Pauline theology. The fourth 
gospel represents the third stage. It was Avritten 
to prove that the apparent discrepancy between 
the facts and the ideas was unreal, and that the 
life and teaching of Jesus, when properly under- 
stood, involved all the elements Avhicn characterised 
the later theology. The fourth gospel is the record 
of the life and teaching of Jesus from the point of 
Anew of the higher Christology. 

The Historical Value of the Fourth GospeL — The 
real problem which confronts us to-day is not so 
much the question of authorship, but the question 
of the iiistorical value of the fourth gospm. The 
narrative portion of the gospel presenS many diffi- 
cult points upon which we have to decide Avhether 
we will follow the synoptic or the Johannine tra- 
dition, but it is on the theological side — the account 
of the teaching of Jesus — that the most serious 
problem arises. There is considerable force in the 
remark of Renan, *If Jesus spoke as MattheAv 
makes him speak, he cannot have spoken as John 
makes him speak.* We are bound to admit that 
the writer of the gospel has introduced some of his 
o-wn ideas into the teaching of Jesus. Even a con- 
servative scholar like Luthardt feels himself con- 
strained to acknowledge ‘that the subjectivity of 
the evangelist has beem at work in a slight degree.’ 
Sanday goes much further ; ‘ If the evangelist is 
also the apostle, the discourses must have under- 
gone a sensible modification in his mind before 
they were 'written do-wn— a modification such as 
might naturally result from a strong intellect 
and personality operating nrconsciously upon the 


facts storetl up in the memory and gradually 
giA'ing to them a different form, though without 
altering their essential nature and substance. ’ The 
last phrase in this quotation contains the real point 
at issue among modern scliolars. Do the discourses 
of Jesus in the fourth gospel contain the essential 
nature and substance of his teaching? It seems 
perfectly inconceivable that these discourses AA'ere 
a pure invention. There is great force in the 
judgment of :MattheAv Arnold: ‘These discourses 
of Jesus cannot in the main be the Avriter’s, because 
in the main thev are clearly beyond liis reach.’ 
Moreover, there is one point in the spioptics 
where MattheAV and Luke reach the theological 
level of the fourth gospel. It is in the Avell-knoAvn 
passage (Matt. xi. 27 ; Luke, x. 22) Avhere Jesus is 
represented as saying, ‘All things are delivered 
unto me of my Father : and no man knoAveth the 
Son, but the Father; neither knoAvetli any man 
the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son will reveal him.’ This statement practi- 
cally involves all the essential points in the Johan- 
nine Christology. In the synoptics, hoAv^ever, Jesus 
only reaches this level once : in the fourth gospel 
he invariably speaks from this standpoint. The 
truth probably lies somewhere half-way between the 
two representations. It is extremely unlikely that 
the synoptics are right in assuming that Jesus only 
spoke in this Avay on a single occasion, and it is 
even more unlikely that John is right in making 
Jesus use this kind of language upon eveiy occasion. 
Then, again, we can be quite certain that the writer 
put a certain amount of restraint upon himself. 
Though the phraseology and style of the prologue 
resembles that of the discourses, the writer never 
puts the term ‘Logos’ into the mouth of Jesus. 
He recognises the fact that Jesus could never 
have spoken of himself as the Logos. Then, 
again, we know from the first epistle that one 
of the writer’s profonndest convictions was that 
the death of Christ constituted a propitiation for 
the sins of the world : yet in the gospel he never 
once ascribes this idea to Jesus. The author of the 
fourth gospel, therefore, does impose some restric- 
tions upon himself. He does not insert the whole of 
his theology into the teaching of Jesus, and this fact 
should give us some confidence in the truth of the 
essential elements -which he does ascribe to Jesus. 

Literature . — The question of authorship is dis- 
cussed in all the Introductions to the New Testa- 
ment— e.g. Holtzmann, Zahn, Jiilicher, Moffatt, 
Salmon, Bacon, and Peake. The most important 
modern books on the subject are Drummond, 
The Character and Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel; Sandy, The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel; 
Bacon, The Fourth Gospd in Besearch and Debate ; 
Latimer Jackson, The Frohlem of the Fourth 
Gospd. Schmiedel’s theorj*- is expounded in his 
article in the Encyclopmdia Biblica. The best dis- 
cussion of the theological problem will be found 
in E. F. Scott’s The Fourth Gospel. The question 
of historical value is discussed in Askwith’s His- 
torical Value of the Fourth Go^eL An article on 
the relation of the prologue to the body of the 
gospel,* by H. T. Andrews, will be found in the 
Eccpositor of August 1914. The best modem com- 
mentaries are those of Westoott, Holtzmann- 
Bauer, Wellhausen, Zahn, Godet, and Loisy. 

Jo]hli» the name of a long line of popes, the 
number of whom is variously stated by different 
historians. John VIII. (872-^2) is styled the IX, 
by some writers, who, accepting the story of 
Pope Joan (q.v.), reckon her as John VIIL ; 
and John Xv. (985-96) is also called XVI. by 
those who place before him another John who died 
within a few days of his election. Without enter- 
ing into this question, it will suffice to say that 
the last of the Hue of popes called John is John 
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XXI IL, who filled the pa^>al chair most un^vorthily 
in 1410-15. The followin^^ popes of this name 
appear to fleserve some special notice. — JoHX XIL 
was tlie son of Alherico, and grandson of the noto- 
rious Marozia, who, during the pontificate of John 
X. (91.V27}, ruled with almost supreme power at 
JKome. John was originally named Octavianus, 
and, toeing elected pope in 9^ through the violence 
of the dominant party Avhen only in his nineteenth 
year, was the first in the papal line to originate 
ihe since familiar practice of chandng his name. 
The Emperor Otho in 963 in a synod of the clergy, 
overstepping all the ordinary rules of canonical 
procedure and legal precedent, caused sentence of 
deposition for scandalous life to be pronounced 
against John, and Leo Till, to be elected in his 
stead. John, how’ever, re-entered Rome in the 
following year with a strong party and drove out 
Leo ; but Ids career was cut short by a dishonour- 
able death. — J ohn XXIL is one of the most cele- 
brated of the popes of Avimon. He w^as born at 
Cahors in 1244, and was elected pope in 1316, on 
tlie death of Clement T. Attempting to carry out 
in veiy^ altered circumstances the vast and com- 
prehenVive policy of Gregory VII. and Innocent 
IIL, John interposed his authority in the contest 
for the imperial crown between Louis of Bavaria 
and Fretierick of Austria, by not only espousing 
the cause of the latter but even excommunicating 
his rival. The diet of Frankfort refused to obey, 
and a long contest ensued, not only in Germany 
but also in Italy, where the Guelph or papal pai-fy 
was represented by Robert, king -of Naples, Frede- 
rick of Sicily being the chief leader of the Ghibel- 
iines. The latter was placed by John under the 
same ban which had already been proclaimed 
against Louis; but in 1327 Louis came to Italy 
in person, and having been crowned at Milan with 
the iron crown, advanced upon Rome, expelled the 
papal legate, and w’as crowned emperor in the 
church of St Peter s by two Lombard bishops. 
Immediately on his coronation he proceeded to 
hold an assembly, in w^hich he caused the pope, 
under his original name of James de Cahors, to 
be thrice summoned to answer a charge of heresy 
and breach of fealtv ; after which he caused him 
to be deposed, and Peter de Corvara, a monk, to 
be elects pope, under the name of Nicholas Y. 
Th^ measures, how^ever, were attended with 
little result. Louis returned to Germany, and the 
Guelphic predominance at Rome was restored, the 
mpai r^resentative resuming his authority. But 
John XXlI. never personally visited Rome, having 
died at Avignon in 1334, when, although without 
incurring the suspicion of personal aggrandise- 
ment, he had accumulated in the papaltreasury 
the enormous sum of 18,000,000 florins of gold. 

Johji, king of England, the youngest of the 
five sons of Heniy II, and Queen Elinor, was 
bom at Oxford, 24tli December 1167. At his 
birth his father, who had provided for his elder 
brothers, called him John Lackland, and the name 
stuck to him. But the boy was Henry’s darling, 
and he betrothed him to his wealthy cousin, 
Hawisa of Gloucester, made the new feudal tenants 
of Ireland do homage to John as well as himself 
in 1177, and sent hmi to Ireland as governor in 
1186. Although John’s misconduct and wanton 
insolence soon compelled his recall, Henry obtained 
the pew’s cemsent to his being crowned king of 
^eland ; but the coronation never took place, and 
in 1189 the aanexmeement that John was among 
his, eneemee ^ve the king his death-blow. Richard 
on his acceejsson bestowed four English sMieS and 
other lands on John, and married him to Hawisa. 
No sense of gratitpade, however, held John from 
mid^vouring to seize the crown during Richard’s 
captivity in Austria; but he was pardoned and 


treated with great clemency, and was nominated 
his successor by his brother on his deathbed. In 
the 12th century tlie principle of primogeniture 
was but imperfectly adopted, and although Arthur, 
the twelve-year-old son of John’s elder brother 
Geoftrey, appears to modem eyes beyond question 
the rightful heir to the throne,'’ the general 
opinion of his owm day was in favour of John, 
who had the nomination of the late king. More- 
over, at his coronation at Westminster, which 
took place on 27th May 1199, the old English 
doctrine of election to the crowm 'svas for the last 
time formally asserted, nor did any man dissent. 
On the Continent, however, the barons of Anjou, 
Maine, and Touraine acknowledged Arthur, whose 
claims were supported by Philip of France. But 
Aquitaine was secured to John by the energy 
of his mother Eleanor, and in May 1200 he suc- 
ceeded in buying off Philip, married his niece 
Blanche to Philipps son Louis, and received Arthur’s 
homage for Brittany. But in the same year he 
persuaded his Aquitanian and Norman bishops to 
annul his marriage with his cousin, and married 
Isabel, the child-heiress of AngoulSme ; by which 
action he offended both the house of Gloucester 
and the powerful family of La Marche, one of 
wfaohi was betrothed to the heiress. In the war 
that ensued, Arthur, while endeavouring to cap- 
ture his grandmother Eleanor, at the castle of 
Mirabeau, was surprised by John and taken 
prisoner. Before Easter 1203 he was dead ; mur- 
dered by John’s orders, if not by the king's own 
hand, men said. This crime was used as a weapon 
against him by Philip, who at once marched against 
him, captured city after city, and finally, in March 
1204, after a seven months’ siege, took King Richard’s 
‘saucy castle,’ the Chateau-Gaillard itself, John 
making scarcely an effort against him. Only a 
portion of Aquitaine was left to the English king, 
nor could he recover more by the short campaigns 
he made in Poitou in 1206 and 1214. 

The first period of John’s reign thus ends wdth 
the sepai’ation of Normandy (1204), wdiich com- 
pelled those who held lands in both countries to 
make choice of one : henceforward the barons of 
England are English. Immediately after, in 1205, 
John entered on his quarrel with the church, the 
occasion being a disputed election to the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury. The matter was re- 
ferred to the pope, Innocent IIL, and in 1207 
he had Stephen Langton, an English cardinal 
at Rome, a man of great learning and piety, 
elected, and consecrated him when John had 
furiously declined to receive him. In 1208 the 
kmgdom was placed under the Interdict (q.v.). 
John retaliated by confiscating the property of 
the clergy who obeyed the interdict, and driving 
the bishops into erne. Otherwise, too, he acted 
vigorously. He compelled William, king of Scot- 
land, who had joined his enemies, to do him 
homage (1209), put down a rebellion in Ireland 
(1210), and subdued Llewellyn, the independent 
rince of Wales (1212). Meanwhile John had 
een solemnly excommunicated (1209), and now, 
in 1212, the pope issued a bull deposing him from 
his kingdom, and absolved his subjects from their 
allegiance; a crusade was proclaimed, and to Philip 
was intrusted the execution of the sentence. John, 
outlawed by the church, and hated for his cruelty 
and tyranny by his subjects, found his position 
untenable, and was compelled to make abject 
submission to Rome. On 15th May 1213 he re- 
signed his crown to the pope’s envoy at Dover, 
and agreed to hold the kingdoms of England and 
Ireland henceforth as fiefs of the papacy, and to 
pay a thousand marks yearly as tribute. This 
shameful submission closes the second part of 
John’s reign. For Innocent the degrading exac- 
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tion "vvas a false step. From this j;erio(l may 
dated the hostility to the papacy which culminated 
ill the Kefomiation. 

Philip, Avratliful and disappointed, turned his : 
forces against Flanders; hut an English fleet j 
surprised the French fleet at anchor and with i 
only the sailors on board, and captured 300 vessels i 
and burned 100 more. This put an end to all talk 
of invasion, and in 1214 John made a campaign in 
Poitou, Most of the barons, however, refused to 
serve abroad, and, Philip having crushed the em- 
peror and his allies at Bouvines (27th July), John 
returned to enter on the struggle with his subjects 
wdiich occupied all the remainder of his reign; 
and notv for the first time in English history we 
see the harons, clergy, and people ranged side by 
side against the tjTanny of the king. A demand 
that John should“keep his oath and restore the 
laws of Henry 1. -was scornfully rejected. John 
relied mainly upon the support' of the pope, hut 
he also took' the -white cross, and endeavoured to 
detach the clergy with the heavy bribe of free 
election to bishoprics— but vainly, to their honour 
he it said. Preparations for war began on both 
sides. About Easter ‘ the army of God and Holy 
Church/ under four great earls and forty barons, 
assembled at Stamford and marched to London; 
they met the king at Kunnymede, and on the 19th 
Jane 1215 Magna Carta ( q.v.),the ‘great charter’ 
of the English constitution, was finally sealed. In 
August tiie pope annulled the charter, and the 
war broke out again. John had a share of tlie 
militaiy talent of his family, and the first successes 
were all on Ms side, until the barons called over 
the dauphin of France to be their leader. Louis 
landed in May 1216, and John’s fortunes became 
•desperate. Yet the English leaders had already 
begun to distrust their foreign allies, and a number 
were even preparing to renew their allegiance, 
when death overtook the king at Newark, on 19th 
October 1216, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 

For John’s character, see the excellent accounts of Ms 
reign in Green’s Short History^ and Stubbs’s preface to 
Walter of Coventry (vol. ii. 1873 ). See also Stubbs’s Consti- 
tutional Sistoi'y (voL i ), and The Early Planta^mele in 
‘ Epochs of Modern History ’ ; Pauli’s Qesofmhle wn Eng- 
land (voL iii. 1858 ) ; Sir J. H. Ramsay’s Empire 

{ 1903 ) ; Miss Norgate’s J ohn LaMamd ( 1903) ; Powicke’s 
Loss of Normamdy ( 1913). 

John II«9 king of France, sumamed the Good, 
the son of Philip VI., was bom in 1319, and suc- 
ceeded his father in 1350, In 1356 he was taken 
prisoner by Edward the Black Prince at Poitiers 
and carried to England. After the treaty of 
Bretiguy (1360) he returned home, leaving his 
second son, the Duke of Anjou, as hostage, till he 
should fulfil the terms of his ransom. But in the 
meantime the duke escaped back to France. John, 
however, chivalrously kept Ms -word, and returned 1 
to London early in 1^ ; but he died on 8th April in 
that same year, without having regained his free- 
dom. His eldest son, Charles V., succeeded Mm. 

Jobn, the blind king of Bohemia, the son of 
Count Henry III. of Luxemburg (afterwards the 
Emperor Henry VIL), was bom on 10th August 
1296, and, having married (1310) the heiress of 
Bohemia, was crowned king of that country in 
1311. In the struggle between the rival houses 
of Austria and Bavaria for the imperial crown 
he gained the victory for the latter at Muhldorf 
in 1322. In 1333-35 he was warring in Italy on 
behalf of the Guelphic party. In he married 
Beatrix of the French ^urbon house, and thence- 
forward was an acfire ally of the French king; 
he went to his assistance against the Endish in 
1346, and fell at Gr6cy (26t3h August). He had 
been blind since 1340# During & reign Silesia 
was acquired from Poland. 


J0I11I9 Augustus, British painter, born in 1879. 
It was as an exhibitor at the New English Art 
Club that he first came into prominence. He is 
notable as a draughtsman, and has shown a marked 
genius for decorative effect, while he lias most un- 
doubtedly been influenced l)y Cezanne and Picasso, 
In fact he has been known to subordinate, and 
indeed to clistj)rt, form for the decorative effect to 
be gained. No artist of liis time is greater than 
John in his power of characterisation. In 1921 he 
permitted himself to be elected A.R A. ‘The 
Mumpers’ (1912) in the Tate Gallery shows the 
decorative effect he is able to achieve. During 
the war he was official artist to the Canadian 
Corps, and at the Peace Conference was commis- 
sioned by the imperial authorities to paint tlie 
outstanding figures there. ‘Lloyd Geoige,’ ‘Ber- 
nard Shaw,’ ‘Lord Fisher,’ the ‘Emir Faisal,’ and 
‘Colonel T. E. Laurence’ were some of those 
ainted between the years 1916 and 1920. ‘ Madame 
uggia’ is a later portrait which exemplifies his 
amazing power of bringing out character, and at 
the same time of making a simple design extremely 
decorative. Although in a sense he has entered 
the fold of conventional art, he has not lost the 
powers acquired as a rebel against the flaccidity 
and supineness he saw around him. 

John Dory. See Dory. 

John of Austria was a natural son of the 
Emperor Charles V. and Barbara Blomberg of 
Ratisbon, and was born 24th February 1547. He 
was early brought to Spain, and afte'r the death 
of his father was acknowledged by his half-brother 
Philip II ' Honours and an annual allowance were 
bestowed upon him, and he was educated along 
with the Prince of Parma and the Infant Don 
Carlos. He was intended for the church, but his 
own bent was towards war, and in 1570 he received 
the command of an army sent against the rebel- 
lious Moors in Granada, whom he completely rooted 
out of the country— si^alising Mmsmf at once by 
valour and by cruelty. On the 7th October 1571, with 
the united fleets of Spain, the pope, and Venice, 
he defeated the Turks in the glorious battle of 
Lepanto. Discord breaking out among the allies, 
Don John separated himsMf from the rest, took 
Tunis, and conceived the scheme of forming a 
kingdom foi himself in the north of Africa. But 
PM-Iip, jealous of this design, sent him to Milan 
to observe the Genoese ; and afterwards, in 1576, 
as viceroy to the Netherlands. In this capacity 
he sought to win the favour of the peo^e by 
mildness; but being left unsupported by Philip 
he was hard pressed for a time, till the arrival of 
the Prince of Parma mth troops enabled him to 
restore the fortiines of Spain Dy the victory of 
Gembfoux over William the Silent in 1577. But 
Philip was now apprehensive that he might make 
J Mmself king of the Netherlands, and Don John’s 
untimely death in Ms entrenched camp at Namur, 
on 1st (October 1578, was not without suspicion of 
poison. See Stirling- Maxwell’s work (2 vols. 
1883). 

John of Bainascas* See Joannes Damas- 

CENUS. 

John of Gaunt} Duke of Lancaster, fourth 
son of Edward HL, was bom 24th June 1340 at 
Ghent, during his father’s visit to Flanders. In 
1359 he married Blanche, heiress of the duchy of 
Lancaster, and himself was created duke in 1362. 
Three years after her death he married in 1372 
Constance, daughter of Pedro the Cruel of Castile, 
and assumed the title of king of Castile, though 
the comifcry and crown were seized and limd 
by Henry of Trastamare. The militaiy expedi- 
tions which John organised against his rival all 
proved unsuccessful. Towards the close of his 
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aged fatiier’s reiga John gradually became the 
mo>t inhuential personage m the realm. He was 
an ambitious man, and put himself in opposition 
to the party of his brother the Black Prmce, and 
is siisirtjcted of having entertained the design of 
siu'ceeding ids father as king. He also opposed 
the party of the clerg\% and lent support to Wyclif 
and his' followers. But he w^as very unpopular 
with the common people; and during Wat Tyler's 
revolt they burned his palace of the Savoy, in 
London. The young king Kichard, distrusting 
him too, contrived to send him away on another 
expedition for the recovery of his crown in Spain. 
On this occasion John concluded a definite peace 
in virtue of which his daughter Catharine should 
marry Henry, son of John I., and so succeed as 
queen of Castile. On his return to England after 
three years^ absence he was able to reconcile the 

O king to his (John's) brother Thomas of 
Duke of Glouce.ster. After this Richard 
IT. seems to have reposed more confidence in John, 
for he made him Duke of Aquitaine, and entrusted 
him with several embassies to France. But John 
of Gaunt gradually ceased to be a factor in English 
polities, and died on 3d February 1399. On the 
death of his second wife he had married in 1396 his 
mistress, Catharine Swynford, whose three sons 
and daughter were legitimated in 1397 ; from the 
eldest was descended Henry YII. See the study 
by S. Armitage Smith (1904). 

John of Leyden (properly John Beuckels- 
zoon, Beuckels, or Bockhpld) was bom at Leyden 
in 1509. He wandered about for some time as a 
journeyman tailor, settled in Leyden as merchant 
and innkeeper, and was noted for his abilities as 
an orator. Adopting the opinions of the Anabap- 
tists, he became one of their wandering prophets. 
In 1533 he came to Mitnster, and, wdien Matthie- 
sen last his life in 1534, became his successor. 
Setting up in Munster ‘ the kingdom of Zion,' he ap- 
plied in an extravagant manner the principles of the 
C>1<1 Testament theocracy, and established polygamy 
and community of goods. In June 1535 tlie city 
was taken by the Bishop of Miinster. John and 
his chief accomplices suffered death with circum- 
stances of fearful cruelty (January 26, 1536). See 
Anabaptists ; and Hamerling's Konig von Sion. 
John of Nepomnk. See Nepomuk. 

John of Salishury. See Salisbury. 

John o* Groat's House, in Caithness, jif 
mile W. of Duncanshay Head, and 18 miles N. of 
Wiek, was, according to tradition, an octagonal 
building with eight doors and windows and an 
eight-sided table within, built by John o’ Groat to 
prevent dissensions as to precedence among the 
eight different branches of nis family. Whatever 
the origin of the legend, which resembles that of 
the Round Table, it is certain that between 1496 
and 1625 there was one ‘John o’ Grot of Duncans- 
bay, baillie to the Earl in those pairts,’ and prob- 
ably a Hollander. An outline on the turf marks 
the site of the house ; and the neighbouring hotel 
(1876) has, appropriately enough, an octagonal 
tower. ‘Frae Maidenkirk to John o’ Groat’s’ 
(Burns) is the Scottish equivalent of ‘ from Dan to 
Beersheba,’ Maidenkirk being Kirkmaiden in the 
Mull of Galloway. For ‘John o’ Groat’s buckies,’ 
see Cowry. 

J0tin, Prester. See Prester John. 

Jolm tlie Baptist^ the forerunner of Christ, 
was the son of the pnest Zacharias and Eliza- 
^th, the cousin of Mary, the mother of Christ. 
He was a, Nazirite from his birth, and he 
prepa:^ himself for his mission by yearn of 
self-discipline in the desert, until at length he 
appeared to Startle his hearers with the preach- 
ing of repentance. The rite of baptism which he 


administered was a token and syiuhol of repentance 
and forgiveness of sins, preparatory to that baptism 
to follow, the distinctive quality of which was to 
be the gift of regeneration through the power of the 
Holy Spirit. With the baptism of Jesus the more 
especial office of the foremnner ceased, and soon 
after liis ministry came to a close. He had fearlessly 
denounced Herod Antipas for taking Herodias, his 
brother Philip’s wife, and was accordingly ffung 
into prison, where ere long he was executed at the 
request of Salome, the daughter of the abandoned 
Herodias. The Mandfnans or Zabians (q.v.) still 
claim to be his disciples. John the Baptist was 
from an early date regarded in England as the 
patron saint of the common people, and gieat 
masonic festivals continue to be held on St Jolm’s 
Day, the 24th of June. For the Knights of St 
John, see Hospitallers. 

John’s* Eve of St, one of the most joyous 
festivals of Christendom during the middle ages, 
celebrated on midsummer eye. From the account 
given of it by Grimm in his Deiitscke Mythologie it 
would appear to have been observed with similar 
rites in every country of Europe. Fires were 
kindled chiefly in the streets and market-places of 
the towns; sometimes they were blessed by the 
parish priest, but, as a rule, they were secular in 
their character. The young people leaped over 
the flames, or threw flowers and garlands into 
them, with merry shoutings, songs, and dances. 
In England the people on the Eve of St John’s 
went into the woods and broke down branches 
of trees, which they brought to their homes and 
planted over their doors, to make good the prophecy 
respecting the Baptist, that many should rejoice in 
his hirih. It w&b a lingering belief of the Irish 
peasantry that the souls of all people on this night 
leave their bodies, and wander to their ultimate 
place of death by land or sea— a notion that may 
throw light on the widespread custom of watching 
or sitting up awake on St John’s eve. In Eng- 
land it was believed that if any one sat up fasting 
all night in the church porch he would see the 
spirits of those who were to die in the parish during 
the ensuing twelve months come and knock at 
the church door in the order in which they v'ero 
to die. 

Johns Hopkins* See Hopkins ; and for the 
university founded by him, Baltimore. 

Johnsony Andrew, seventeenth president of 
the United States, was bom at Raleigh, North 
Carolina, 29th December 1808- His parents were 
in humble circumstances, and his father was 
drowned while attempting the rescue of a friend 
when Andrew was but four years old. At the 
age of ten he became a tailor’s apprentice, and 
with the help of a fellow-workman learned to read. 
In 1824 he went to Laurens, South Carolina, ta 
work as a journeyman, and two years later emi- 
grated to Greenville, Tennessee. There he married 
Eliza M ‘Cardie, a young girl of education and re* 
finement, who taught him to write, and in other- 
ways helped on his studies. He served as aider- 
man and then as mayor for several years ; in 1834 
took part in framing the new State constitution ; 
and in 1835 and 1839 was elected a member of the 
legislature. In 1840 he was chosen presidential 
elector-at-large, and cast his vote for Martin Van 
Buren. In 1841 he was elected to the State senate, 
and in 1843 to congress. Successive re-elections 
continued him a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives until 1853, when he was chosen governor 
of the State of Tennessee, and in 1855 he was re- 
elected to that office. In 1857 he was sent to the 
United States senate for six years. There he was 
an earnest advocate of the Homestead Law and 
other measures for the benefit of working-men. 
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lie was a ^tur^ly opponent of all secession and 
disunion schemes" 

AVhen the war broke out in 1S61 he found himself 
in accord with the administration, and during its 
progress was a leader of the Southern Union men. 
His etibrts and saciiJfices in behalf of the Union led 
to his selection by President Lincoln as military 
governor of Tennessee (1862), and subsequently to 
his nomination and election to the vice-presidency 
(inaugurated 4:th March 1865). On the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln (14th April 1865) he became presi- 
dent. He sought to carry out the policy of his 
predecetsor. He retained all the former cabinet 
in office, and, when vacancies occurred, filled them 
with those known to have been Lincoln’s personal 
and political friends. But the assassination had 

rovoked a revulsion of public feeling. Many who 

ad favoured amnesty, leniency, and reconciliation 
now began to doubt whether tlie states so recently 
in rebellion could safely be restored to a share in 
the government 'without further guarantees. Con- 
gressional sentiment dirided on the question of 
‘reconstruction.' President Johnson’s policy was 
fiist distrusted, and then denounced as evincing 
disloyal sympathies. Irritated at the misconstruc- 
tion "of his motives, and resenting the charge of 
disloyalty as insulting, he retorted by speeches full 
of bitter and violent invective. This intensified 
the ill-feeling. Soon a majority of the congress, 
elected 'with Mm, were opposing Ms policy. vV'hile 
he urged the readmission of Southern "represent- 
atives to seats, the congressional majority in- 
sisted that the Southern states should be kept for 
a period under militaiy government, until they 
gave more proof of loyalty. President Johnson 
vetoed the congressional measures ; and the con- 
gress passed them over his veto. Extra sessions 
were held to keep him in cheek, and laws passed 
to limit his power. Finally, his removal of Secre- 
tary Stanton from the war department precipitated 
a crisis. He claimed the right to change Ms ‘con- 
stitutional advisers’ in cabinet, and in return he 
was charged wdth violation of the ‘Tenure of Office 
Act,’ in doing so without the consent of the senate. 
Articles of impeachment \vere presented, and he 
w^as formally brought to trial before the senate. 
The trial* resulted in his acquittal — less than the 
necessary two-thirds of the senators voting for 
conviction. Practically this ended the contest, as 
the election of 1868 was close at hand, at wMch his 
successor was to be chosen. Retiring from office 
in March 1869, he returned to Tennessee. ^ He was 
an unsuccessful candidate for congress in 1872; 
elected to the United States senate in January 
1875, he died 31st July. 

See Dewitt on Ms trial (1903), and for the defence, 
the Diary of CHdeon Welles ( 1912). 

Johnson, Lionel Pigot (1867-1902), born at 
Broadstairs, studied at lYinchester and New 
College, Oxford, and became a Roman Catholic in 
1890. He was author of two volumes of verse — 
Foenis (1895) and Ireland (1897)--a study of 
Thomas Hardy, and a posthumous book of essays, 
Fost Lmimnim ( 1911 ). 

Johnson, Richard Mentor, vice-president of 
the IJnited States, bora in Kentucky in 1781, was 
admitted to the bar, and was a member of congress 
from 1807 to 1819, of the United States senate till 
1829, and a representative again till 1837. He served 
with great bravery in the war with Britain in 
1812-13. In 1837-41 he was vice-president under 
Van Burea. He died at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
19 th Novemb^ 1850. 

Johnson, Samuel, famous in his own day 
as a lexicographer, an essayist, and a critic, and 
still famous, though rather perhaps for personal 
than for literary reasons, rather as a brilliant con- 


ver.'aiionalist an<i a sincere and brave man than a.- 
I a writer of the highest order, was ])ora at Lichfield, 
September IS { x.s. ), 1709. His father, Michael John- 
son, a native of Derbyshire, of obscure extraction, 
was an old bookseller — what we call a second-hand 
bookseller — and seems to have been a person of 
some mark and importance in his neighbourhood, 
where booksellers of any kind were then scarce. 

‘ He propagates learning all over the diocese,’ wrote 
Lord Gower s chaplain in 1716, ‘ and advanceth 
knowledge to its just height ; all the clei'gv here 
are Ms pupils, and suck all they have from" him.’ 
His municipal position, too, was" good. He served 
the offices of junior bailiff, of sheriff (the city of 
Lichfield being then styled a county), of mayor. 
Bis wife, Sarah^ Ford, came of a yeoman’s family 
li^ung in WarwicksMre, and seems to have Ijeen 
a woman of some capacity. Thus his early circum- 
stances 'were not so unfriendly to the future lexi- 
cographer as they are sometirues represented. On 
the other hand, he inherited from his father ‘ a vile 
melancholy,’ a terrible tendency to depression and 
despair, which never "wholly ceased to dominate 
him, and possibly some tendency to superstition,, 
as he was credulously taken up to London to be 
‘ touched ’ for the ‘ king s evil,’ being afflicted with 
scrofula. Moreover, Ms father did not prove a 
successful man of business, however notable his 
knowledge of books ; and pecuniary troubles soon 
began to be felt. Thus in his social rank, and 
his early experience of comfort followed by adver- 
sity-, Johnson’s early life closely parallels that of 
Shakespeare. He was sent to a dame’s school, and 
then to the Lichfield grammar-school ( 1716-26 ), and 
for a while to the school of Stourbridge ; and tlieii 
for tw'o years ( 1727-29 ) he studied or idled at home. 
Ail through life he was of indolent habits; but 
his quickness of apprehension and his strength of 
memory were amazing. As some one said of him, 
he ‘tore out the heart of books.’ And so during 
Ms school-days he became a prodigy of learning. 
Probably- the hours spent at will amidst his father’s 
books did more to make Mm so than the lessons 
and the flaggings of Messrs Hawkins ajid Hunter, 
and Mr Wentiord. At last, in 1729, probably 
through the assistance of his godfather, Dr Swin- 
fen, he went up to Pembroke College, Oxford. His 
attainments were soon recognised ; a Latin transla- 
tion of Pope’s Messiah increased his fame ; and he 
became a figure of note and of influence in the 
‘nest of singing birds’ of which he was a member. 
But he was ‘miserably poor;’ though then, as 
always, he bore Ms poverty without complaining 
or in any way abating ms independent spirit. 
When some well-intentioned fellow-student placed 
at his door a pair of new boots, of which he stood 
sorely in need, he flung them out of the window. 
In the year 1731 things grew worse and worse ; he 
left Oxford finally in October, without a degree ; 
in December his father died. 

The terrible struggle -with poverty wiiich began 
at Oxford, or even earlier, lasted some thirty years 
more (1731-62), and might never have ceased 
but for the intervention of the royal bounty. 
For some years after he left the university his 
life is obscure. He attempted schoolmastering, as 
do so many when there is nothing else before them, 
though he could scarcely have been less well fitted 
for such work physically or in his habits than in 
fact he^ was. He was liable to convulsive starts, 
and facial contortions ; and he never learned how to 
control Ms temper. ‘ He has the character,’ says 
an extant letter concerning one of his candidatures, 
‘of being a very haughty, ilbnatured gentleman;^ 
and that {sic} he has such a way of distorting his, 
face (wMch though he can’t help), the gentlemen 
tMnk it may affect some young lads.’ After a few 
I months at Market Bosworth he relinquished a 
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^itUi.tio 3 i whioh ail his life long he recollected with 
^the strongest aversion and even a degree of 
hovror.' Cfearlv he liked the pedago^c profession 
{i> little as it lilted him. He now made approaches 
towards the career to which he was destined, 
Vi'siting Birmingham in search of employment, he 
l/ej-MH lus connection with the press by produc- 
in'^ an abridged translation of Lobo’s Voi/affc to 
A Also, he ^virote to Cave, the proprietor 

of the Gaitlcmctn's Magazifie>,t\i^n recently started, 
proposing to become a contributor. In 1735, his 
fortunes oeing at their lowest ebb, he, aged twenty- 
five, was bold enough to marry the widow of a 
Birmingham mercer, aged forty-six. She brought 
him a portion of £800, part of which seems to have 
been lost by the insolvency of an attorney. The 
accounts given of his ‘pretty charmer,’ as he called 
her, are not very fascinating ; hut, as he said in 
after years to Beauclerk, ‘ Sir, it was a love match 
on both sides.' And certainly liis attachment, at 
all events, was deep, and tender, and constant. 
Once more, and no doubt with the remainder of 
his wife's portion, he attempted schoolmastering ; 
but it is not surprising that parents did not crowd 
with tLeir offspring to the boarding-house opened 
at Edial Hall, near Liclifield. There was now 
nothing for it hnt to try the metropolis. In 1737, 
with a ti'agedy and twopence-hal^enny in Ms 
pocket, he came up, alon^ with his Edial pupil, 
Garrick, to London, which henceforward was to he 
his al>ode. Later in the year he fetched Mrs John- 
son. It is certain he had a terrible struggle to make 
a living. One publisher, noticing his burly frame, 
advised him to buy a porter’s knot ; another gave 
him the taak of compiling a catalogue of the Hau:- 
ieian library, and him Johnson knocked down with 
a folio Septnagint when he accused him wrongfully 
of negligence. He “was sometimes dinnerless (yours, 
inipramus, is his signature to a letter to Cave), 
occasionally bedless ( we hear of his walking round 
St James's Square with Savage all one night ‘for 
want of a lodging’), always ill fed and shabbily 
<lressed. But he bore all with a splendid courage. 
He neither whined about hardships he had to 
endure, nor boasted of the fortitude with which 
he endured them. There is no more heroic figure 
in the history of our literature. Meanwhile, in 
spite of circumstances, he was becoming the fore- 
most writer of his time, and was already obtaining 
an influence and a power due to something more 
than his writings — due to the force and the nobility 
•of his <diaraefier. In 1738 he became a regular con- 
tributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine, and from 
November 1740 to February 1748 he wrote the 
■debates in parliament published by Cave under the 
title of The Senate of Lilliput, and * took care that 
the Whig dogs should not nave the best of it.’ 

In 17^ he attempted to do with Juvenal what 
Pope had l>een doing with Horace j he published 
Ms London, a poem between whose lines may be 
read the piteous stoiy of the harsh experiences he 
was undergoing. It is interesting to note that 
Pope on first reading the poem promised that its 
unknown author should soon be diterri, and got 
Lord Gower to write to a friend to beg Swift to 
obtain Johnson a Dublin degree in order to 
help him to a mastersMp of £60 a year. A 
few years later, in 1747, he published his pro- 
posal a new Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guagie. It was paradoxical indeed tlmt one in 
Mr sfcarv^ position should undertake a task 
so gxgantie and so unremunerative. But it was 
mKk only undertaken, but aciiieved. Just when 
this huge labour was nearing completion a noble- 
man who^ he^ at an earlier period would have 
been thrice welcoime extended towards him a 
patronising hand; and to this overture Johnson 
replied in the famous letter of February 7, 1766, 


which for its just indignation, and its passion 
of independence, to say notliing of its fine quality 
as a piece of writing, would make its author 
memorable had he no other claim on the admira- 
tion of posterity. During the years mainly devoted 
to the Dictionary he had produced also his Van tit/ 
of Human Wishes, another and yet more brilliant 
adaptation of Juvenal, and also the series of 
essays called The Mambler, in which his genius 
showed to less advantage, though it is frequently 
perceptible in the acuteness of the observations 
he records. In 1762, just after he had concluded 
The Bamhler, his wife died. His grief was pro- 
found and enduring. For some forty clays this 
man who to the world at large seemecl, and often 
in manner was, so rough and savage, buried his 
face and wept. ‘Sir,’ he said some years after to 
an old fellow Oxonian who asked liim if he had 
been married, ‘ I have known what it w-as to have 
a wife, and I have known what it is to lose a uife. 
It had almost broke my heart,’ Indeed, one of 
the most striking characteristics of Johnson, when 
he is seen beneath the surface, is the infinite ten- 
derness of his nature to children, to women, to 
poverty, and to every form of distress. As Garrick 
put it, he had nothing of the bear but the skin. 
During nearly all the Dictionary period and three 
years beyond it — i.e. from 1748 to 1758 — he was 
living in a house in Gough Square, off Fleet Street. 
In 1769 his mother died ; and he wrote Rasselas 
in the evenings of a single week. The novel had 
lately arisen in our literature ; and so this work 
took the shape of a tale. But Johnson had little 
talent for that kind of writing; and the value 
of Basselas lies in far other directions. In respect 
of its view of life, it has been well described 
as but a prose edition of the Vanity of Human 
Wishes; and it has much in common, though the 
differences also are striking, with Voltaire’s Can- 
dide, which was published almost exactly at the 
same time. In 1758 he again attempted the 
periodical essay, adopting The Idler for Ids title. 
Daring all these years he performed also much 
hack-work. Yet, for all his efforts, he was mox*e 
than once arrested for debt. 

At last he was relieved from liis oppressive and 
incessant penury by the bestowal upon him by the 
crown of a well-deserved pension of £300 a year. 
And for the last twenty-two years of life (1762-84) 
he lived in what was comparative affluence, find- 
ing Mmself able to accommodate in his house 
in Johnson’s Court, wMther he migrated in 1765, 
and mainly to support two homeless friends — viz. 
Mrs WUliams and Mr Levett, as well as Ms 
black servant Francis Barber; and in his house 
in Bolt Court, which he occupied from 1777 to 
his death, no less than three others besides — viz. 
Mrs Desmoulins and her daughter, and a Miss 
Carmichael, to say nothing of occasional waifs 
and strays for whom he provided a night’s lodg- 
ing. These strange inmates of what he called his 
‘seraglio’ were far from being always harmonious, 
but all their petulance conld not weary out Ms 
benevolence. We read of his carrying home a 
oor creature he found lying on the streets upon 
is back, and putting pennies into the hands of 
the sleeping street Arabs on his way home from 
the cluD, that they might have something for 
breakfast when they awoke in the morning. In 
the London of that day he filled an almost, 
if not quite, unique position. He was a sort of 
literary monarch. ‘ He seemed to me,’ said one of 
hijs many friends, ‘to be considered as a kind of 
public oracle, whom everybody thought they had 
a right to visit and consult’ In 1763 the Uon- 
hunting Boswell became his eager and faithful 
follower, and treasured up with wonderful skill 
every roar that was uttered. It is laaainly to his 
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faithful and reverent recollection that we owe our 
intimate knowledge of the peculiarities of the 
great man— his insatiable tea-drinking, and love of 
Tate hours; his slovenliness in dress and strange 
gesticulations ; his physical strength and courage ; 
his antipathy to Scotchmen, and love of London 
streets ; his insensibility to music and painting ; 
his hearty old Torjdsm, hatred of Whigs, and 
lionest old-fashioned" patriotism ; his reverence for 
the church, and his sincere religion yet strange 
shrinking from death; his abhorrence of all false 
sentimentality, and rigid truthfulness ; his delight 
in conversation, his marvellous dexterity in retort, 
and his frequent browbeating of his antagonists. 
Even his cat Hodge has become a living pei-son- 
ality to posterity from the inspired faithmlness of 
h^ chronicler. 

In 1764 the famous club known as the Literary 
Club w’as formed, having amongst its original mem- 
bers Johnson, Reynolds, Burke, Goldsmith, Lang- 
ton. Sir John Hawkins. Probably m 1765 Johnson 
made the acquaintance of Mr Thrale and his 
sprightly wife, who made a new home for Mm both 
in Southwark and at Streatham, and in other ways 
did much to make his life bright and happy for the 
long space of more than sixteen years. V\ ith them 
he travelled to Bath, to Brighton, to North Wales, 
to France. In 1773 Bos\vell persuaded him to 
\'isit Scotland and the Hebrides, wMch was per- 
naps the most striking event of his later years. 
So far as Ms terrible enemy melancholia per- 
mitted, he found life worth living and pleasant 
to live during this period. He delighted to fold 
his legs and have out Ms talk ; and there was no 
lack of appreciative and reverent listeners. But 
he wrote little. To set himself to write w’as 
always an effort ; and he shrank from making it 
His best thought and wit found an outlet in con- 
versation. Bus Journey to the Hebrides and his 
Lives of the Poets are the only works of any im- 
portance belonMng to this time of Ms kinship. 
Some time in March 1781, he writes, ‘I finish^ 
the Lives of ike Poets, wMch I wrote in my usual 
w’ay, dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to work and 
working with vigour and* haste.’ Meanwhile, his 
social circle began to be sadly invaded and broken. 
Goldsmith died in 1774, Garrick in 1779, Beau- 
clerk in 1780, Mr Thrale in 1781, and Levett, whom 
he commemorated in a touching poem, in 1782. 
For a while after her husband’s death Mrs Thrale 
kept up the old relationsMp, but by the autumn 
of 1782 she had detenninea to marry Piozzi, an 
Italian musician and Catholic, and Johnson’s 
displeasure at what he considered a degrading 
step at length dissolved a friendshm wMch had 
‘soothed twenty years of a life radically wretched.’ 
The marriage actually took place in June 1784, 
less than six months before Johnson’s death- In 
1783 Mrs AViUiams passed away; and for all 
her peevishness was sincerely miss^. For John- 
son, too, the end was approaching. ^ In 1783 he 
suffered a paralytic stroke. He rallied to some 
extent, and was once more seen in his old haunts. 
But in the following year dropsy and asthma 
attacked him. By November there was but little 
hope of his recovery. All that medical skill and 
all that the tenderest affection could do to relieve 
and to smooth his dying hours was faithfully done. 
He took solemn leave of Langton, Burke, Reynolds, 
and other dear friends he had loved with a constant 
affection, and sent a tender blessing to his young 
favourite Fanny Burney, who watched weeping at 
Ms doox'. ‘ I am afraid,’ said Burke one day, ‘ that 
so many of us must be o^ressive to joyxJ — ‘ No, sir, 
it is not so,* replied Johnson, ‘and I must be in a 
wretched state indeed when your company would 
not be a delight to me.’ — ‘ My dear sir/ said Burke, 
with a breaking voice, ‘yon have always too 


good to me,’ as he left Mm for the last time. Tne 
brave-hearted Johnson faced the inevitable with 
heroic courage, refusing at the last to take his 
opiates, that he might ‘render up his soul to God 
unclouded.’ He died on the evening of December 
13, and he "was buried in Westminster Abbey near 
Garrick, Dryden, and Cowley. A monument 'was 
raised to him in St PauFs. 

The usual estimate of luin as a writer is hai dlv 
so high now as in his own day. As a writer, ft 
must he said of him that he was rather of aii age 
than for all time. His greatest interest for us is 
that he so exactly represents the current ideas of 
Ms age, such as they were. He never fully 
expressed Mm self in literature. And, excellent as 
are several of his works, or at least passages in 
them, we should never have known his leal great- 
ness hut for Boswell’s admirable poitraiture of 
him, and his in^terly reports of his conversations. 
Boswell’s skill in these respects is beyond praise, 
and deseiwes a better acknowledgment than 
Macaulay and some other critics have vouchsafed 
Mm. In Boswell’s pages Johnson will live for 
ever and be better Imown than anybody that 
ever lived. And the more he is known, the more 
readily will be recognised the nobleness of liis 
nature, the vigour of his genius, and the value of 
his literary seiwiees. 

Editions of his works have been numberless ; the best 
is that published at Oxford in 11 vols. in 1825. See the 
article Boswell, the Life by Sir J. Hawkins (1787), and 
the editions of Boswell’s Life of Johnscni by Croker, 
Napier, Henry Morley, and Birkbeck Hill ; the Essays 
by Arthur Murphy, Alacaulay, and Carlyle, as well as 
Macaulay’s perfect biography in miniature, contributed 
to the Encyclopaedia Britannica % also Birkbeck 
BSE’s Dr Johnson, Ms Friends and his Critics (1878), 
and his edition of the Lett&'s (1892) ; Leslie Stephen’s 
book ( ‘ Men of Letters,’ 1878), those by Grant ( 1887) and 
l^Eey (1913) ; Sir Walter I^eigh’s Six Essays on him 
(1910) ; Courtney’s BibUography (1915) ; A L. l^ade’a 
Johnsonian Cleanings (1^9 et seg.), Matthew Arnold 
edited the chief six of the Lives of the Poets (1878) ; a 
good edition of the whole is that by Mrs Napier (18£K>). 
See also Madame B’Arblay’s Diary <md Inters, Mrs 
Hozzi’s Autobiography, and Mrs Napier’s Johnsonicma 
(1884)— the last made up from the writings of Mrs 
Piozzi, Bichard Cumberland, Bishop Percy, T. Tj'ers, 
Dr CampbeE, Hannah Moore, Madame D’Arblay, Rev, 
T. Twining, Miss Reynolds, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
Arthur Murphy. 

Jolil&Ston9 Albert Sidney, an American 
general, was born in Kentucky, Sd February 1803, 
graduated at West Point in 1826, and served in the 
United States army until 1834. In 1836 he joined 
the army of Texas as a private soldier, but very 
shortly became its head ; in 1838 he was appointed 
war secreta^ of the young state, and in 1839 drove 
the marauding Indians out of northern Texas. He 
served in the Mexican war under General Taylor, 
who in 1849 appointed Mm a paymaster in the 
United States army. In 1855 he received a cavalry 
regiment, and in 1858 he brought the Mormon 
rebellion to an end without the employment of 
force. He was then appointed brigadier-general, 
and commanded in Utah and in the department of 
the Pacific untE 1861, when he resided and passed 
over to the South, ^pointed to the command of 
the department of EentucW and Tennessee, he 
fortified Bowling Green, and held the Northern 
army in check untE February 1862, when he 
retreated to NashviUe and, on the fall of Fort 
Donelson, to Corinth, Mississippi, Here he con- 
centrated 50,000 men, with which force he attacked 
Grant at ShEoh before daybreak on Sunday, 6th 
April 1862. The National army was surprised, 
and the advantage in the tremendous battle that 
ensued lay with the Confederates when, at half- 
past two, while leading a charge, Johnston wm 
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jiiortaliy wouiKled. The next day Grant’s supports 
eanie up, and the enemy, now under Beauregard, 
w’as driven back to Corinth. Tliere is a Life of 
General Johnston by his son (New York, 1878). 

«l o ii n s t o JQ, Alexander Keith, carto- 
grajiher and geographical publisher, was born at 
Kirkiiiil, Penicuik, 28th December 1804. His 
lirst important work, the National Atlm (foL), 
occupied him for five years, and was published in 
1843. Its merits received immediate recognition, 
and Johnston was_ appointed Geographer Koval 
for Scotland. Acting on a suggestion from Hum- 
boldt he visited Germany, and gathered material 
for his Fhifsiml Atlas (1848; 2d ed. 1856). 
Its publication was the signal for a shower of 
iionours from the geographical societies of Europe. 
In 1850 appeared a very useful Dictionary of 
*reofjrffphi/, better known as * Johnston’s Gazetteer/ 
In 1851 lie constructed the first physical globe, 
sliowing the geology, hydrography, &c., of the 
earth. His Royal Atlas of Geography (1861) was 
famous ; and lie published atlases of astronomy 
and geology, besides educational atlases, physical, 
general, and classical. He died 9th July 1871- — His 
son, Alexander Keith (1844-79), trained as a 
draughtsman in his father’s firm, took part in an 
exploring expedition to Paraguay in 1874, and in 
1879 was appointed leader of the Royal Geographical 
Society’s expedition to East Afnca, but died of 
dysentery when scarcely a month on the way. He 
wrote a Physical Geography (1877), extended Hell- 
wald’s A frica (1879) in Stanford’s series, and did 
other geographical work. 

Johnstons Archibald, Lord Warbiston 
(1610-63), assisted in drawing up the Scottish 
National Covenant, took a prominent part in 
Scottish public life, became a judge or lord of 
session in 1641, and in 1646 was made king’s 
iidvocate by Charles I. A strong remonstrant or 
extreme Presbyterian, he held office under Crom- 
well, and sat in liis House of Lords ; was a member 
of the council of state on the recall of the Rump 
jjarliament, and after its suppression president of 
the committee of public safety. Arrested in France 
after tlie Restoration, he was tried by the Scots 
parliament and hanged- See his Diary (Scottish 
Hist. Soc., 1911 ), and a study by Morison ( 1901). 

Jolmston, or JoNSTON, Arthur (1587-1641), 
physician and humanist, was born at Caskieben, 
Aberdeenshire, and educated at Marisehal College, 
Aberdeen, and the university of Padua, where he 
graduate! M.D., llth June 1610. The same year 
(says SirT. Urquhart) he was ‘lauxeated poet at 
Pam and that most deservedly,’ and thereafter 
visited many seats of learning on either side the 
Alps from Rome to Sedan, in which latter he 
sojourned long with his compatriot Andrew Mel- 
ville, professor of Divinity in the university. For 
many years he practised medicine in France, 
whence his fame as a Latin poet spread over 
Europe. In 1625 appeared in London his elegy 
on James L, and about the same time he was 
appointed physician to King Charles. His Latin 
rendering of the Song of Solomon, dedicated to 
that monarch (Lond. 1633) contained a specimen 
of his translation of the Psalms of David into 
Latin verse, a work on which he had long been 
engagetl, and which was published at Aberdeen in 
1637-^ In that year he helped to bring out the 
D^iMas Poctarum Scotorum htijm Ulus- 

trium (Amsterdam, 2 vols. 12mo), a collection in 
which his own contributions are the most numerous 
and the best In 1637 he became rector of King’s 
College, Aberdeen ; but his avocations as court 
physician kept Mm mainly in England, and he died 
suddenly on a visit to Orford in 1641. His trans- 
lation of the Psabns, often reprinted, divides the 


palm with Buchanan’s. See the monograph by 
C4eddes (1890), who edited his poems in vols* i. and 
ii. of Jlusa Latina Ahei'donensis (New Spalding 
Club, 1892-95). 

Johiistou9 Sir Harry Hamilton, born in 
London in 1858, attended King’s College, and 
studied painting at the Royal Academy, but from 
1879 became known as a traveller in Africa. A 
skilled naturalist, he commanded the Royal Society’s 
expedition to Kilimanjaro in 1884 ; and lias held a 
succession of offices, including, besides posts in the 
Cameroons and on the Niger coast, the commissioner- 
ship or consul-generalship in British Central Africa, 
Tunis, and XJ ganda. He lias written brilliant hooks 
on Africa, British Manmials ( 1903 ) ; Bantu langu- 
ages (1919-2*2); sequels to Domhey and Son and 
Mrs War7m*s Profession; and The Story of My 
Life[im). 

Johnstoiit James Finlay Weir, chemist, 
was born at Paisley in 1796. He was of humble 
parentage, and studied at Glasgow Univeisity. 
Having in 1830 married a lady of considerable 
fortune, he lejiaired to Stockholm, and became the 
pupil of Berzelius, the chemist. In 1833 he was 
invited to take the readership in chemistiy and 
mineralogy in the newly-established university of 
Durham. But he resided chiefly in Edinburgh, 
and there carried on bis investigations. It is as 
an agricultural chemist that he is chiefly known. 
His Oatcchisni of Agriciiltui'al Chemistry^ and 
Geology went through more than fifty editions, 
and was translated into almost every European 
language ; and his Lectures on Agrimltm'ol 
Chemistry and Geology (1842; 17th ed. 1894) won 
high esteem. The last of his works, Chemistry 
of Common Life (1854), passed througli several 
editions (one edited by Church in 1879). He 
died at Durham, 18th September 1855. 

Johnston. Joseph Eggleston, an American 

f eneral, was born in Virginia, 3d February 1807. 

[is mother was a niece of Patrick Heniyr. He 
graduated at West Point in 1829, fought in the 
Seminole war, became captain of engineers in 
1846, served with great gallantry in the war with 
Mexico, where he was wounded at Cerro Gordo — 
he received altogether ten wounds in the three 
wars he was engaged in~and in 1860 was commis- 
sioned quartermaster-general, with the rank of 
brigadier-general. He resigned in 1861 to enter 
the Confederate service, and was appointed 
brigadier-general and given the command of the 
Army of the Shenandoah ; in Aug^t he was made 
full general. He came to the assistance of Beau- 
regard at the first battle of Bull Run, but waived 
his claim to precedence, and left him in com- 
mand. In 1862 he was for several months dis- 
abled by a wound received at Seven Pines, while 
opposing McClellan, In 1863, with a weak force, 
he failed in an endeavour to relieve Vicksburg. 
He commanded the force directed to oppose Sher- 
man’s advance towards Atlanta, in 1864, and stub- 
bornly contested his progress; he was steadily 
driven back, however, and in July was relieved of 
his command. He was again placed in command 
by General Lee in February 1865, and ordered to 
* drive back Sherman ; ’ but he had only a fourth 
of the Northern general’s strength, and after a last 
vigorous resistance at Bentonville, in March, and 
after learaing of Lee’s surrender, he accepted the 
same terms on 26th April. General Johnston 
afterwards engaged in railway and insurance busi- 
ness, and was elected to congress by Richmond in 
1877 He was appointed United States commis- 
sioner of railroads by President Cleveland. He 
died 21st March 1891. See his NarraMve of 
Military Operations (1874), and Lives of him by 
Johnson (1891) and R. M. Hughes. 
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JohnstOlietawjaaufaciunHg towiioi llenfrew- is a plate of cartihi^^e. There is no hynovial sac 
shire, on the Black Cart, miles AV, by S. of interveninjx between the bones. In movable ioints 


Paisley. Founded in 17S1, it contains a large 
iiax-inill, cotton-mill, ffmndries, and engineering 
works, and is the Scottish seat of machine-tool 
making. Pop. 1*2,500. 

Johnstonef Family of, takes its surname 
fium tiie lordship of Johnstone in Annandale, 
Dumfriesshire In former days it was one of the 
most powerful and turbulent clans of the west 
Borders, and 'was at constant feud 'with its neigh- 
bours, especially the IVIaxAvells. Of three brancne*', 
Johnstone of Annandale, Johnstone of Westerhall. 
and Johnston of Hilton and Caskieben in Aber- 
deenshire, the first named, which retained the 
ancient patrimony, was ennobled by Charles L, 
and became successively Lords Johnstone of Loch- 
\vood, Earls of Hartfell, and Earls and Marquises 
of Annandale. These titles, l)eing limited to heirs- 
male, became dormant in 1792, and more than once 
rival claims for their revival by the Annandale and 
Westerhall branches have been repelled by the 
House of Lords. A branch of the house of Wester- 
hall was in 1881 raised to the peerage as Baron 
Derwent. 

Johnstown, (1) capital of Fulton county, 
New York, on Cayadutta Creek, 40 miles WNW. 
of Albany, has knitting - mills and large glove 
factories ; pop. 1 1,000. ( 2 ) A toTO of Pennsylvania, 
on the Coneinaugh River, 78 miles E. by S. of 
Pittsburg by rail, with large iron and steel works, 
and many other industries. It was overwhelmed 
by the bursting of a reservoir on 31st May 1889. 
Pop. (1880 ) 8380; (1900 ) 35,936; (19*20 ) 67,327. 

Johore, a state, under British protection, at the 
south end of the Malay Peninsula, with an area of 
7500 sq. m. The country is densely covered with 
timber, and rises into several mountain-peaks, the 
highest being Mount Ophir (4186 feet). The popu- 
lation numbers about 280,000, one-third Chinese. 
The Malays live by fishing and wood-cutting ; the 
Chinese are traders and shopkeepers. The chief 
staples of the country are rubber, copra, tin, aieca- 
nuts, gambier, and black pepper. All kinds of 
fruit are plentiful. The climate is tropical but 
healthy, xhe capital is Johore, 15 miles NE. of 
Singapore. A causeway (1924) carrying road and 
railway joins Johore with Singapore. 

Joigny (anc. Joviniacum), an old walled town 
in the French department of Yonne, 90 miles by 
rail SE. of Paris ; pop. 6000. 

Joinery. See Carpentry. 

Joint-fir. See Sea-grape. 

Joints, in Anatomy.' A joint or articulation 
may be defined to be the union of any two segments 
of the skeleton of an animal body, through the 
intervention of a structure or structures of a 
•different nature. The textures which enter into 
the formation of the more complex joints are bone, 
•cartilage, fibro-cartilage, ligaments, and synovial 
membrane. Bone forms the fundamental part of 
all joints; ligament, in various modifications, is 
employed as the bond of union between the bony 
segments; while the three remaining textures 
chiefly occur in those joints in which there is free 
motion. The joints vary in the degree of motion 
from almost perfect immobility to the gi'eatest 
amount and extent of motion that are compatible 
with the maintenance of the bony segments in 
their proper relation to each other. 

Joints have been divided by anatomists into two 
great classes — ^the IinmopaMe and the Movable. In 
the immovable or Syrtarthroses the parts are con- 
tinnous, that is to say the bones are united togetW 
by a prolongation of the periosteal fibrous membrane 
between them. In some cases the uniting medium 


the articular surface of each of the l>one.s is covered 
with cartilage, and these cartilaginoTis plates are 
separated from each other by a synovial sac more 
or less complete. This sac is lined by a membrane 
wdiich secretes a viscid fluid for lubricating the 
articular surfaces — the ftif/wcio or joint-oil. 

In synarthroses the articulation is said to he by 
nuturc when the bones seem to grow somewhat 
into one another, and to become interlocked and 
I dovetailed together, each hone lianng a lagged or 
I serrated margin, or w*hen there is a degree of 
bevelling, so that one bone is overlapped" by the 
I other. Both these kinds of suture are at once seen 
in the human Skull (q.v.). 

The movable joints are Amphiarfhmscs and 
Diarthroses. In the former tliere L partial 
mobility of one bone upon another, combined with 
reat strength. The contiguous surfaces of the 
ones are imited by a thick and strong layer of 
fibro-cartilage, the centre of 'w^hich is usually soft, 
and may present a cavity lined by a sjmovial 
membrane, with which a '^little elastic tissue is 
intermixed. As examples of this kind of joint may 
be mentioned the articulation between the bodies 
of the vertebrte and that hetw^een the two pubic 
bones at w^hat is termed the symphysis. 

Diarthroses are complete joints, the articular 
surfaces being covered by articular cartilage and 
separated from each other by a cavity lined by 
synovial membrane. In these the degree and 
nature of the motion are very various. There may 
be merely a little qliding motion betw’een the ends 
of the bones, as, for example, in the articulations 
between the various bones of the carpus and tarsus, 
(see Hand, Foot). In these cases the surfaces 
are plane, or one is slightly concave and the other 
sligntly convex; and the motion is limited in 
extent and direction by the ligaments of the joint, 
or by some projecting point of one of the bones. 
In some cases, instead of a slight concavity and 
convexity, one bone presents a cup-like depression, 
wliile the termination of the other assumes a hemi- 
spherical, or more or less globular shape. Hence 
the name of ball and socket that is applied to such 
joints. The best example of this variety is the 
Hip- joint (q.v.), and the next best is the shoulder. 
In these joints the ball is kept in apposition 'with 
the socket by means of -what is termed a capsular 
ligament, which may be described as a barrel- 
shaped expansion of ligamentous structure, attached 
by its extremities around the margin of the articular 
surfaces composing the joint, and forming a com- 
plete investment of it, but not so tight as materi- 
ally to restrict its movements. This species of 
joint is capable of motion of all kinds. 

Another important variety of articulation is the 
hinge-joint^ in which the contiguous surfaces are 
marked with elevations and aepressions, which 
exactly fit into each other, so as to restrict motion 
to one plane. The elbow and ankle joints, and 
the joints of the fingers and toes, are the l)est 
examples of this variety. The knee-joint is a less 
characteristic example, because in certain positions 
it is capable of a slight rotation. These hinge- 
joints are always provided with strong lateral liga- 
ments. 

The last kind of joint requiring notice is that 
which admits only of rotaiory motion. ^ A pivot 
and a ring are the essential parts of this joint, the 
ring being generally formed partly of bone and 
partly of ligainentl The example of this 
artierdation is that between the atlas (the first 
vertebra) and the odontoid or tooth-like process of 
the axis (the second vertebra). See Hand. 

Diseases of the Jomts . — In diseases of the joints 
we may have one or more of the following textuiea 
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attected : (1) the synovial membrane ; (2) the carti- 
lai^e ; and ( 3 ) the bones themselves. The synovial 
liieiiibmne may undergo either acute or chronic 
intiaiiimalions giving rise to the serious affections 
known as acute and chronic Synovitis (see Syno- 
vial Me^hbranes). Loose substances of a fibrous 
striictnie, usually resembling a small bean in size 
and shape, sometimes occur in joints, especially" 
in tlie knee-joint. They commence as little pendu- 
lous growths upon the synovial membrane, w^hich 
after a time becom e detached. The cartilage may he 
atVected in various -ways. There may be ( 1 ) simple 
destruction of cartilage ; (2) tubercular destruction 
of cartilage; (3) hypertrophy of cartilage; (4) 
atrophy of cartilage, and other modified forms of 
disease of this texture, all of which, especially the 
second, are of a very serious character, but not of a 
nature that admits of popular explanation. The 
most important diseases of the osseous structures 
of the joints are (1) ulcer and (2) caries. These 
diseases often, but not alAvays, begin with the dis- 
organisation of cartilage, and then extend to the 
hones. Sometimes, however, they commence in 
the bones. See Ankylosis. 

Besccilon Excision of Joints *is on the whole 
safer than amputation ; less violence is done to the 
body, fe%ver great arteries and nerves are injured, 
and^ what is of more consequence, few’er largt» 
veins are divided, and as the articular end of tln^ 
hone only is sawn off, and the medullaiy canal not 
touched," there is less chance of pycemia. Lastly, 
the patient is left wth an imperfect limb, it is 
true, but with one which, in moat cases, is highly 
useful’ (Druitt), The operation has been per- 
formed on the shoulder, elbow, wrist, hip, knee, 
and ankle. Few subjects have in recent times 
excited more discussion among surgeons than the 
^plication of this operation to the knee-joint. 
The operation was first performed in 1762 ; and up 
to the year 1830 there are records of 19 cases, out 
of w’hich 11 died. From 1830 to 1850 the opera- 
tion was never performed, and was generally con- 
demned ; but in the last-named year it was re'vdved 
by Professor Fergusson, and is now a frequent and 
most valuable operation. ‘The cases,’ says Dr 
Druitt, ‘in which it ought to be performed are, 
generally speaking, such cases of injury or disease 
as wrould otherwise be submitted to amputation. 
The oiQect of the operation is to produce a firm and 
useful limb, slightly shortened, and with entire 
bony union, or fibrous union admitting of some 
small degr^ of motion at the situation of the 
joint. But all eases are not suitable for excision ; 
and those eases are unsuitable and better ad^ted 
for amputation in which either the q'uaniity of the 
diseas^ bone is very great, or the gwdity of the 
disease may be such as experience has shown to be 
incompatible with the exudation of healthy material 
of repair.’ In at least 60 per cent, of cases the 
operation results in a good useful leg. It has 
already saved so many Emhs that it must he re- 
garded as one of the greatest triumphs of modem 
surgery. Further information on this subject may 
be found in Holmes’s System of Stir gery^ or in any 
surgical text-book — e.g. Erichsen’s. 

Joints, in Geology, are the natural division- 
planes or cracks by which rocks of all kinds are 
traversed. Joints, although very frequently irreg- 
ular, yet have a tendency to run across rocks Si 
cert^ directions. Thus, in ordinary bedded 
aq^ueous rocks (sandstone, shale, limestone) they 
are g^erally developed more or less at right 
angles ^ to the bedding, so that, if the strata 
be horizontal, the leading joints will be ver- 
tical or appi^oximately so. Two sets of these 
joints are usually recognisable (masUTfoinU\ 
which cut eadi other at or nearly at right angles. 
Hence aqueous rocks, by means of Joints and 


original bedding-planes, are divided into larger or 
smaller cuboidal blocks.^ In massive ciystalline 
rocks, such as granite, joints are rarely so "regular. 
Yet even in these two sets of joints, crossing each 
other, can often be traced : and occasionally an- 
other horizontal set may be present — these last 
simulating the bedding-planes of aqueous strata. 
■Were it not for the presence of such natural 
division-planes, it is obvious that quarrying would 
be a much more difficult operation. A peculiar 
kind of jointing is met with in certain crystalline 
igneous rocks, as in some fine-grained basalts, in 
which the division-planes separate the rock into 
polygonal or more or less perfect hexagonal prisms 
or emumns (see Basalt). Joints have been lomied 
in various ways. Many are doubtless due to the 
strain and tension to vrhich rocks have been sub- 
jected during movements of the crust. Others 
probably owe their origin to contraction on cooling : 
the prismatic joints of basalt being ‘fissures of 
retreat.’ And, in like manner, it seems likely 
enough that sedimentary strata may sometimes 
have become jointed duiing their gradual drying 
and consolidation. 

Joint-Stock Company. See Company. 

Jointure, in English law, meant originally 
an estate settled on husband and wife jointly for 
their lives. Such settlements w^ere made as a 
substitute for dower, which is that portion of 
property to which, on her husband’s death, the 
widew is entitled for the maintenance of herself 
and children — one- third and upwards of the estate 
for life. The term jointure now includes an estate 
limited to the wife. The requisites of a jointure 
are : ( 1 ) That it must commence and take effect 
immediately on the husband’s death; (2) it must 
be for the wife’s life, at least ; (3) it must be given 
to the wife herself, and not merely to trustees for 
her ; (4) it must be expressed to be made in satis- 
faction of her whole dower; (5) it must he made 
before marriage. The mode of ^ving a jointure in 
modern marriage settlements is usually by way of 
a rent-charge on the husband’s real estate. If a 
jointure be created out of an estate before marriage, 
the husband cannot sell the estate afterwards, so as 
to defeat the jointure. A jointure is not lost by 
the treason or felony of the husband, nor by the 
elgpement and adultery of the wife. 

In Scotland the word jointure is also frequently 
used in a similar sense to denote a conventional 
provision for a widow, consisting either of an 
annuity to her or of a liferent assignation of rents, 
or of a liferent of lands, called a locality. In 
whatever way the jointure is constituted it also 
excludes the widow\ terce, unless it is otherwise 
expressed. See Husband and Wife. 

Joinvillef a small town of 4000 inhabitants in 
the French department of Haute-Mame, 22 miles 
N. of Chaumont by rail, which was formed into a 
principality by Henry II., and later supplied the 
title to the third son of Louis-Philippe. 

Joiltvill^ Jean, Siee de, the biographer of 
St Louis of France, was born in 1224, and became 
s^ndchal to Thibaud, Count of Champagne and 
king of Navarre. He took part in the unfortunate 
crusade of Louis IX. (1248-54), returned y^ith him 
to France, and lived thereafter partly at court, 
partly on his estates. He dedin^ to go on the 
fatal expedition to Tunis, and survived till 11th 
July 1319. During his stay at Acre in 1250, at the 
age of twenty-six, he occupied bis leisure in com- 
posiiig a manual of the Christian faith — ^his Credo, 
which he retouched thirty-seven years later ; and 
there is extant a letter he wrote to Louis X. at 
the age of ninety-one. Duiing the crusade he 
took notes of events and wrote down hie impres- 
sions. At the age of almost eighty, at the entreaty 
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of Jeanne de Champagne, wife of Philip le Bel, he 
undertook his Vie de iktint Louis, which he finished 
after the death of his patroness, and presented in 
1309 to her son (afterwards Louis X.). The con- 
cluding portion of the book bears traces of senility ; 
nothing, on the other hand, is more clear, animated, 
and real than the part relating to the crusade. 
Thus the book is obviously a collection of pieces 
composed at difierent times. Joinville is an ex- 
cellent example of the best type of 13th-centuiy 
cavalier, ^vith all his admirable qualities as well as 
all his limitations and defects : fie is brave, pious, 
candid, devoted to his king while strictly main- 
taining against him his feudal rights, considerate 
for his vassals, a jealous guardian of all traditional 
privileges ; but, on the other hand, his intelligence 
generally stops short at detail and cannot grasp 
general causes : he relates unskilful military opera- 
tions without criticising or apparently even under- 
standing them; he approves intolerance in St Louis, 
and falls into woeiiu puerilities in his narration. 
His style confonns closely to his character : it is 
veracious, flowing, naive, often singularly express- 
ive, but it has neither the elegance of the best 
prose- writers of the middle ages nor the vigour 
and solidity of Villehardouin : it is the tone of 
an amiable and familiar talker, who sometimes 
forgets himself a little in his reminiscences, but 
never fails to charm. The book has the one con- 
summate merit of sympathetically raising up clear 
before our eyes the breathing image of a romantic 
figure over whom already there hung the shadow 
of a tragic destiny. 

Unfortunately the text has only come down to us in 
later MSS. in which the language has been modernised ; 
hut the methodical study of competent editors has at 
length restored with almost complete security both the 
substance and ihe form of the book-one of the most 
precious bequests of the middle ages, holding its place 
in time between Tillehardouin and hVoissart. See works 
by Didot (ISrO) and Delaborde (189d), and Sir F. 
Marzials’s translation (1908). 

Joists* See Floob. 

JdkaJu Maurtjs, Hungarian novelist, was bom 
on 19bh Fehruaiy 1825 at Komom. He qualified 
as an advocate, but never practised; literature 
and journalism were more to fiis taste. He was an 
active partisan of the Hungarian struggle in 1848, 
and wfien the Austrians gained the upper hand, 
it was with difficulty that he escaped imprison- 
ment. After 1849 he devoted himself exclusively 
to literary pursuits. His works number about 
300 volumes, and embrace novels, romances, dramas, 
humorous essays, poems, &c. Of these the most 
valuable are the novels and romances, of which 
^Midst the Wild Garpathians is perhai)S the most 
popular ( 1890 ). His skill as a narrator is enhanced 
by a lively imagination, humour, and a complete 
grasp of Hungarian life. His work is sometimes 
marred by improbability, a straining after effect, 
and superficial treatment. Most of his novels 
have b^n translated into German, and many into 
English. Jdkai also gained fame as a journalist, 
as editor first of the revolutionary weekly Fichtres 
of Life, then of the political daily Fath&rland, and 
lastly of the humorous weekly The Comet (1858- 
81), and the government or^u Kemzet (*The 
Nation Long a powerful d^ater on the liberal 
side in the Hungarian parliament, he died 5th 
May 1904. 

Jokjakarta, or Djokjakarta, a residency 
of central Java, has an area of 1191 sq. m., and 
a population ^preaching a million, nearly £dl 
Javanese ; see Java. The capital, Jokjokarta, is 
a town of some 10^000 inhabitants, with the 
saltan’s palace and mins of anci^t temples. 

Joliba* See Niger. 
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Jolietf capital of Will county, Illinois, is on Des 
Plaines River, and a ship-canm, 35 miles SW. of 
Chicago. It has plentiful water-power. It is the 
site of the state penitentiary, and has extensive 
manufactures of flour, steel, rails, machinery, 
chemicals, wire, stoves, tools, cigars, &c. There are 
large quarries of limestone at Joliet, and a coal- 
field in the neighbourhood. Pop. 38,000. 

J olly^boat ( Dutch jolle, * yawl ’ ). See Boat. 

Jomini, Hexri, Baron, born 6th March 1779 
at Payeme, in the canton of Yaud, commanded a 
Swiss battalion at twenty-one, but going to France 
was introduced to Ney, and finally rose to be chief 
of his staff ; he was created baron after the peace of 
Tilsit. In 1804 he attracted the notice of Napoleon 
by his Train des Grandee Optratio7is Militaires. 
He distinguished himself at Jena, in the Spanish 
campaigns of 1808 and succeeding years, during 
the retreat from Russia, and at Liitzen and 
Bautzen ; but, offended at the treatment which he 
received from N^oleon, lie entered the service of 
Russia in 1814. In 1828 he took an active part in 
the war Russia waged against Turkey, particularly 
in the capture of v arna. His fame as a military 
writer rests upon Eistoire Critique et Militaire des 
Campagnes de la Bt^ohttion (5 vols. 1806), Vie 
Politique et Militaire de NapoUon (4 vols. 1827), 
and Pricis de VArt de Guerre (1830; newed. 1881). 
Baron Jomini died at Passy, near Paris, 24tli 
March 1869. See the Life by Lecomte (1861), and 
Sainte-Beuve in Nouveaux Lundis, vol. xiii, 

Jornmelli^ NiccolO, Neapolitan composer 
(1714-74), is known by his operas Armida and 
Iflgenia, and by a Miserere and a Bequiem. 

Jonah* The Book of Jonah, unlike the other 
eleven of the series of the minor prophets in which 
it occurs, is not a prophetic discourse but a narra- 
tive, and does not in any sense claim to have been 
written by the prophet whose name it bears. It 
belongs to that special kind of literary composition, 
common among the late Jews, usually known as 
haggadic ; it is obviously not intended to be taken 
as literal histoiy, but as a parable attached to a 
historic name. The name in this instance is that 
of Jonah, the son of Amittai, who is mentioned in 
2 Kings, xiv. 25, as having been a native of Gath- 
hepher in Galilee, and as having prophesied the 
victories of Jeroboam II. No writing known to 
belong to him is now extant ; and on various 
grounds the narrative is regarded by modern 
scholars as being later than the great prophets 
and the exile. Whether the story now associ- 
ated with Jonah’s name may have had some 
basis in any word or deed of his, or whether the 
choice of his name was quite arbitrarily made 
by the anonymous author, cannot now be deter- 
mined. The key to the narrative, the details of 
which are familiar to every one, is to he sought in 
the closing chapter, where Jehovah asks the prophet 
whether he does well to be angry because of the 
sparing of Nineveh, a great city teeming with inno- 
cent life for which Jehovah has laboured, and which 
he has caused to grow. Nowhere in the Old Testa- 
ment is that particularism, to which the Jews were 
ever prone, more clearly or emphatically rebuked. 
As for the earlier part of the story, its explanation 
is to be sought in the often-recurring Old Testa- 
ment figures in which the great world-powers are 
likened to sea-monsters or dragons ( see, for example, 
Jer. li 44), and deliverance from any overwhelming 
calamity is spoken of as a bringing back from the 
depths of the sea (d Ps. Ixviii. 22). At the 
time when the Book of Jonah was written the 
Jews, who had returned from the Babylonian exile- 
full of bright hopes as to a near and glorious future, 
had become querulously aware of the failure of 
these. The object of the writer seems to have been 
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to suggest to them that their existing troubles, in 
which they seemed as it were to be swallowed up 
by tlie world-powers which oppressed tiiem, were 
due to their neglect of the missionary vocation 
wliicb bad been urged upon Israel by the later 
prophets (see especially Isa. xl.-lxvi.) ; once Israel 
in penitence and prayer shall have shown that she 
has again become alive to this duty, she may hope 
to experience the fulfilment of the prophet’s words 
(Hos. vi. 2) : ‘After two days he will revive us; 
on the third day he will raise us up.* The prayer 
of Jonah, whether a composition of the author of 
the rest of the book or not, certainly cannot be 
carried back to a date nearly so early as the time 
of Jeroboam ; it is largely a cento from older com- 
positions, the metaphors in verses 3-6 being common 
in all periods of nebrew poetry. See the com- 
mentaries on the minor prophets mentioned under 
HoseA; also J. A. Bewer {Internal Grit. Comm., 
1912), and Driver’s Literature of th& Old Testament 
(p. 321 seq^.Y 

Janas, Justus ( 1493-1555 ), a helper of Luther’s 
in the work of reformation and translation of the 
Bible, was professor at Wittenberg, pastor at 
Halle and Coburg, and superintendent at Eisfeld. 
He took part with Luther in many of the great 
events of the Keformation, as at Worms, Marburg, 
and Augsburg. 

Jonathan, Bbother, the personification of the 
United States, especially of its native-born citizens. 
The original of the name is supposed to be Jona- 
than Trumbull (1710-85), governor of Connecticut, 
whose shrewdness, staunch patriotism, and un- 
faltering zeal gained him the esteem and friendship 
of Washington ; and the latter’s phrase when per- 
plexed, ‘ Let us hear what Brother Jonathan says,’ 
passed into a proverb. 

Jones, Ebenezer, poet, was bom at Islington, 
20th January 1820. He was brought up in the 
strictest sect of the Calvinists, but at thirteen was 
writing veraes, and in secret devouring the Waver- 
ley novels. In 1837 he was forced by his father’s 
long illness to turn clerk in a city warehouse : his 
hours were eight to eight six days a week. Yet he 
published his Studies of Sensation and Event ( 1843), 
poems ‘full of the very essence of poetry,’ and 
admired by such poets as Browning and Rossetti. 
But the world rejected them, and he published no 
more, save a pamphlet on the Land Monopoly 
(1849), which anticipated Henry George by tJurty 
years in proposing to nationalise the land. A 
Chartist he was not, but a disciple of Carlyle in 
politics, as of Shelley in poetiy. In 1844 he 
married, miserably, the niece of Edwin Atherstone ; 
and he died at Brentwood, 14th September 1860. 
See articles by Watts-Dunton in the Athmaewm 
( 1878) ; and notices by Sumner Jones (elder brother 
of the poet, and a poet himself) and W. J. Linton 
prefixed to a reprint of the Studies (1879). 

Jones, Edward Burns. See Burne-Jones. 

Jones, Ernest, Chartist poet, was the son of 
Major Jones, equeriy to the Duke of Cumberland, 
afte^'ards king of Hanovei*. He was born at 
Berlin in 1819, was educated in Germany, and 
came to England in 1838. In 1841 he published his 
romance, Tm Wood Spirit, was called to the bar 
■of the Middle Temple in 1844, and the year follow- 
ing became the most prominent leader of the 
Charjast movement. He declined all remuneration 
for bis services, and issued The LcLbourer, Notes of 
^ People, and the Chartist organ, The People’s 
He voluntarily resigned a fortune of nearly 
^009 per annum, left to him on condition that he 
ishonld abandcm lie Chartist cause. For the part 
which he took jn the Chartist proceedings at Mart- 
ch^ter in 1848 he was condemned to two years’ 
eolitaiy confinein^t^ This vindictive smtence 


was brought before the House of Commons, but 
Jones refused to petition for its commutation. 
While in prison he composed an epic poem, The 
Eevolt of Hindostan. The authorities refused him 

g en, ink, and paper, and the poem was stated to 
ave been written on the leaves of his prayer-book 
with a bird’s feather and blood drawn from his own 
veins. After his release Jones wrote The Baftle- 
day ( 1855 ) ; The Painter of Florence and The 
Emperor’s Vigil (1856) ; and Beldagon Church and 
Corayda ( 1860). He tried for a seat in parliament, 
but was defeated at Halifax (1847) and Notting- 
ham ( 1853, 1857). He died 26th January 1869. 

Jones, Henry Arthur, playwright, ^vas born 
at Grandborough, Bucks, 28tli September 1851, and 
was at first in business. Only Round the Corner 
was produced in 1878, but his first hit was The 
Silver King (1882). About forty plays followed. 

Jones, Inigo, architect, was the son of a cloth- 
worker, and was bom in London 15th July 1573. 
A nobleman sent him to Italy to study landscape- 
painting, but, drawn to architecture by the works 
of Palladio, he followed in his footsteps, and 
became known as the ‘English Palladio.’ On 
leaving Italy he went to Denmark by invitation of 
Christian IV., and there he is said by some to 
have designed the royal palaces of Rosenborg and 
Frederiksborg. Returning to England in 1604, he 
was employed by James I. in arranging the scenery, 
&c. for the masques of Ben Jonson, which were' at 
that time the chief amusement of the court. Jonson 
afterwards satirised his fellow-labourer in A Tale 
of a 'Tub. In 1612 Jones revisited Italy, still 
further to improve his style, and on his return to 
England was ap^inted surveyor-general of the 
royal buildings. He was at this time accounted 
the fii*st architect of England, and, according to 
some, the first of the age. He died 21st June 1652. 
His masterpiece is considered to be the Banqueting 
House (now the Chapel Royal) at Whitehall. 
Another representative specimen of bis work is the 
church of St Paul, in Covent Garden, London. 

See Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting (Dallawajrfs ed. 
1828) for the buildings designed by him; his Life by 
Peter Cunningham ( 1848 ) ; Fergusson’s Histwy of A rckU 
tecture; and W. J, Loftie, Inigo Jones and Wren (1893). 

Jones, Owen, Welsh antiquary, was bora in 
Denbighshire in 1741, and died in London, 26th 
September 1814. He was all his life a furrier, but 
had early developed a taste for Welsh poetry. In 
1801-7 h6 published at his own cost the Myvyrian 
Archaiology of Wales, a collection of poetic pieces 
dating from the 6th down to the 14th centuiy (new 
ed. Denbigh, 1870). The MSS. from which he 
made hia selection, running to one hundred volumes, 
are deposited in the British Museum. — His son, 
Owen Jones, bom in 1809, made himself a name 
as an art-decorator. He laid the foundations of 
his knowledge in an architect’s office in London, 
travelled for four years in southern Europe, and 
published Designs for Mosaic and Tesselated Pave- 
ments (1842), Plans, Elevations, Sections, 'xnd 
Details of the Alhambra ( 1845), and Polychromatic 
Ornament of Italy (1845). He was made super- 
intendent of worKs for the London Exhibition of 
1861, and afterwards director of decorations for the 
Crystal Palace, where he designed the decorations 
of the Alhambra, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
courts, and wrote guide-books to the first two. In 
1853 he published Principles regulating the Employ- 
ment ofColbur; in 1856 the Grammar of Ornamerd, 
srill a valuable text-book ; in 1864, One Thousand 
cmd One Initial Letters ; and in 1867, Exoftfiples of 
Chinese Ornament He also illustmted seYerid 
books. He died in London, 19th April 1874. 

Jones, Paul, United States naval commander, 
by his countrymen styled ‘ the Pirate,’ was bom in 
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Kirkbean parish on the coast of Kirkcudbright- 
shire, 6th July 1747, the fifth and youngest child 
of John Paul, 'head-gardener to Mr Craik of Arbig- 
land. Apprenticed at twelve as saDor-boy to a 
"Whiteliaven merchant, he made several voyages 
to America, where he had an elder brother settled 
in Virginia. This brother’s property he inherited 
in 1773, having meanwhile for five years been mate 
on a slaver ; and about the same date he changed 
his name John Paul for that under which he is 
famous. He embraced the cause of the American 
colonies; and when congress in 1775 resolved to fit 
out a naval force he oftered his services. In April 
1778, visiting the British coast in a brig of eighteen 
gains, he [)€rfonned some most daring exploits, and 
took advantage of his familiaritv with the scenes 
of his boyhood to make a hostile descent on the 
shores of the Solway Firth. At Whitehaven he 
fired one ship and spiked thirty -six guns ; from St 
;^^ary's Isle he carried off Lord' Selkirk’s plate, but 
six years later restored it; and next morning in 
Belf^t Lough he captured the Drake sloop-of-war 
— the first naval success of the Americans. The 
year after, as commodore of a small French squad- 
ron displaying the stars and stripes, he threatened 
Leith, ana on 23d September fought close off* Flam- 
borough Head a most desperate and bloody engage- 
ment, in which he captured two British men-of-war. 
Louis XVI. created him a Chevalier of the Order 
of Military Merit, and congress voted him a gold 
medal. In 1788 he entered the service of the 
Empress Catharine, and as rear-admiral of the 
Black Sea fleet served creditably in the war against 
Turkey; but a twelvemonth later he quitted the 
Russian service. He died at Paris, 18tb July 1792, 
his funeral being attended by a deputation of the 
Legislative Assembly. 

See Lives by Sberboume(1825), Janette Taylor (1830), 
Mackenzie (1^1), Simms (1846), James Hamilton (1848), 
J. C. Abbott (1875), James Bames (1900), A. C. Buell 
(2 vols. 1900), and Mrs de Koven (1913) ; also Sir J. K. 
Laughton’s Stfod/ies in Naval HisU^ (18^). 

Jones, Sm William, one of the earliest of 
English orientalists, was bom in London, 28th Sep- 
tember 1746, the son of William Jones (1680-1749), 
a leajmed mathematician and friend of Newton. 
He had his schooling at Harrow under Thackeray 
and Sumner, and entered University College, 
Oxford, in 1764, where his remarkable attain- 
ments quickly attracted attention. In 1765 he left 
Oxford to become tutor to the eldest son of Earl 
Spencer, and with him remained five years. He 
was called to the bar in 1774, and two years later 
was appointed Commissioner of Bankrupts. .In 
1770 he pubhshetl, at tlie request of the king of 
Denmark, a Life of Nadir Shcth^ translated mto 
French from the Pex-sian ; in 1772 a Persian Gram' 
mar ; in 1774 his Latin Commentaries on Asiatic 
Poetiy ; and in 1780 a translation of seven ancient 
Arabic poems, known as the Moalldkdt, so called 
from being * suspended ’ in the temple at Mecca. In 
March 1783 he obtained a judgeship in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in Bengal, and was knighted. 
With characteristic ardour he at once devoted 
himself to the study of San$kri)> with a view to 
p^pare, a digest of Hindu and Mohammedan law. 
He established the Bengal Asiatic Society, ‘ for in- 
vestigating the history, antiquities, arts, sciences, 
and fiterature of Asia,^ and was its first president. 
He contributed lar^y to the AsiaMc Uesearckes. 
Already in 1789 he nad finished his translation of 
Sacondcda^ or Idio Fatal Mmg (1799), when in 1794 
he published a translation the Ordinances of 
Manu, a preparatory task for the ^eater work. 
Soon after he was attacked with an infiammation 
of the liver, whicsh carried him of[ on the 27tlj 
April 1794 The East India Ccxapaay erected a 


monument to his memory in St Paul’s Cathedral, 
and a statue in Bengal. A collected edition of 
Iiis works was published by Lord Teignmoutli lu 
six quarto volumes in 1799; two supplementary 
volumes followed in 1801 ; an<l a Lite in 1804. 
The impulse that Sir William Jones gave to the 
study ot Sanskrit literature was far more important 
than the ^ performance his short and busy life 
enabled him to effect. He was indeed a learned 
scholar, but his scholarship was of the pre-scientific 
age, and has long since been superseded. But his 
noble and generous character and his ardent 
enthusiasm for learning have done much nob only 
to promote learning, but to elevate the character 
of the scholar. 

Jongleurs joqUoTy juglere, Ital. gioc- 

colatorey from the Lat. Joculator)^ among Pro- 
vencals and northern Frenchmen, a class of 
minstrels during the middle ages who sang and 
often composed poems, songs, and fabliaux, and 
who frequented courts, tournaments, castles, and 
towns for that purpose. They made a trade of 
song, poetry, and story-telling, and often of jesting 
and buffoonery, and are distinct from the knightly 
poets, the Troubadours and Trouveres. They were 
often for their special gifts retained in the service 
of particular lords, and we find them also named 
indifferently minestrels or minestriers. Two of 
their number, Jacques Grure and Hugues-le- 
Lorrain, founded the church of St Julien in 1331. 
See PEOVEugAL Lanquage and Litekatuee. 

Jl^nkl^pingt town of Sweden, capital of the 
Ian or county of JSnkoping (area, 4447 sq. m. ; 
pop. 230,000), stands on a beautiful situation at 
the southern end of Lake Wetter, 115 miles by rail 
nearly due E. of G<vthenburg. It is famous for its 
safety-matches. Paper, carets, tobacco, 4&c., are 
also made. Pop. 30,(X)0. Here several Sw^ish 
parliaments have been held, and peace was signed 
between Sweden and Denmark in 1809. 

JoiUIUil (Fr. jonquillej from Lat. jtmcusy ‘a 
rush*), a name given to certain species of Narcissus 
(q.v. ) with rush-like leaves. The Coinmou Jonquil 
{N, JonquUla), a native of the south of Eurof^, 
is one of the commonest bulbous-rooted plants in 
our flower-borders. It has from two to six yellow 
flowers at the summit of its scape (leafless stem). 
The Sweet-scented Jonquil {N. odorus), also a 
native of the south of Euro^, is another species 
very generally cultivated. Perfumed waters are 
made from Jonquil flowers. 

Jenson^ Ben, dramatist, was born at West- 
minster in 1572, a month after the death of his 
father, who was a minister. Jonson thought that 
his grandfather was of Annandale (probably he was 
a Johnstone). Ben was educated at Westminster 
School under Camden, whom he held in the highest 
veneration. Fuller is probably wrong in saying 
that he spent a few weeks at Cambridge. His 
mother remarried a master-bricklayer ; and for a 
while Ben followed the craft of his stepfather, but 
‘could not endure the occupation’ (see his Con- 
versations with William Drwmmond of HcmtJwm- 
den). At some undefined time he went oflf to serve 
as a soldier in the Low Countries, where he dis- 
ringuished: himself by killing one of the enemy in 
single combat ‘in the face of both the campes.’ 
After a short stay abroad he returned and ‘ betook 
himself to his wonted studies.’ He married early 
(between 1592 and 1695) and had children, whom 
he survived. Among his poems are two tender 
elegies on the death of Ms eldest son and eldest 
daughter. According to his own account his wife 
was ‘a shrew, yet honest’ On one occasion he 
stayed five years a^yfrom her, as the guest Of 
Sir Robert TownshenA and of Lord Aubigny. 
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“We iirftt hear of Jouson’s connection with the 
stage in 1597, but he had doubtless been at work 
for some time previously both as an actor and 
dramatist. In 1598 he is mentioned by Meres as 
one of ‘ our best forTragedie.* During these early 
years he seems to have usually collal>orated with 
other playwrights — Porter, Chettle, Dekker, &c. 
Jn 1597 he was imprisoned for completing Nash’s 
Ish of Dogs, He had a narrow escape in 1598 
from the gallows. An actor in Henslowe’s com- 
pany, Gabriel Spencer, challenged him to a duel in 
the fields at Shoreditch. Jonson killed his adver- 
sary, was tried for homicide, pleaded his clergy, 
and escaped with the penalty of branding in the 
thumb of the left hand and the forfeit of his goods 
and chattels. In his conversations with William 
Drummond (q. v.), whom he visited at Hawthornden 
in 1618-19, he declared that the quarrel was not of 
his seeking, but that he 'had been appealed to the 
fields,’ adding that the challenger’s sword was 10 
inches longer than his own. During his imprison- 
ment he was visited by a priest who converted him 
to the Roman Catholic creed, to which he adhered 
for the space of twelve years. 

In 1598 Bvcrg Man in his Humour was produced. 
There is a tradition that Shakespeare procured 
this excellent play to be acted ; and we know 
that Shakespeare himself personated one of the 
characters. In the original version the scene is 
laid near Florence ; afterwards Jonson gave English 
names to the characters, and shifted the scene 
to London- Every Man in his Humour is lighter 
and brisker than the elaborate masterpieces of his 
maturer years. The Case is Altered was played in 
the same year. The success of Every Man in his 
Humour inspired Every Man out of Ms Humour 
( 1599 ), a somewhat tedious play, which was followed 
by Cynthia^s Bevels ( 1600) and The Poetaster ( 1601 ). 
In the last play Jonson made a violent attack on 
Dekker and Marston, and was in consequence 
assailed in Dekker’s Satiromastix, Subsequently 
Jonson and Marston were reconciled ; they worked 
togecher on Eastward Ho, in company with Chap- 
man; and all three were imprisoned (1606) for a 
supposed insult to the Scottish nation. Marston 
dedicated his Malcontent to Jonson in handsome 
teims. But the quarrel broke out again later, 
Sejamis, a solidly constructed but frigid tragedy, 
was produced in 1603 ; and Volpone, or the Foos, a I 
dexterously ingenious but uncomfortably cynical 
comedy, in 1605. Of Epicome, or the Silent TFoman 
(1609), a farcical mirth-provoking piece, Dryden 
obseiwed, ‘ I prefer it before all other play^, I think 
justly, as I do its author, in judgment, above all 
other poets.’ The Alchemist (1610) is the most 
elaborate and most masterly of Jonson’s writ- 
ings, the magnificent extravagance of Sir Epicure 
Mammon being depicted with keenest spirit and 
inexhaustible learning. Catiline (1611) is a com- 
panion piece to Sejanus, In 1612 he went to 
France as tutor to Raleigh’s son. Bartholomew 
Fair ( 1614) hits off the humours of the old London 
festival with the liveliest gimto. The Devil is an 
Ass ( 1616) shows the beginnings of decay ; yet the 
masques, which, inten-upted by his walk to Edin- 
burgh and back in 1618-19, chiefly occupied him 
for the rest of the reign, are of singular beauty. 
He was one of the most learned men of his age, 
and he lavished all the stores of his knowledge 
on these entertainments; but his sprightliness 
of fiamcy and fertility of invention matched his 
learning, and his masques are models of elegance 
and grac^ The mechanism was provided by Inigo 
JoueSy with whom he frequently quairelled. Other 
poets allowed Jones to take the chief credit for the 
success of their masques ; but Jonson insisted 
tlmt the poetry was the main thing, and that the 
mechanician’s art was of minor importance. Jones 


finally succeeded in ousting Jonson from court 
jfavour. 

In addition to the masques Jonson wrote many 
elegies, epistles, love-poems, epigrams, and epitaphs, 
such as the famous epitaph on Salatliiel Pavy, As 
a song- writer he had few equals. Of his songs the 
most) popular is 'Diink to me only with thine 
eyes ; ’ but the Hymn to Diana in Cynthia" s Bevels, 

* Still to be neat, still to be drest ’ in The Silent 
Woman, and many of the songs scattered up and 
down the masques are equally charming. None 
knew better than Ben Jonson how to write com- 
plimentary poems ; the best is perhaps the epigranx 
to the Countess of Bedford, ‘ This morning, timely 
rapt with holy fire.’ To the collected edition 
( 1623) of Shakespeare’s works he prefixed a noble 
memorial poem. His prose Discoveries are distin- 
guished by admirable judgment and unaffected 
purity of diction. 

When he was in his forty-sixth year he spoke 
with humorous complacency of his ' mountain 
beUy’ and ‘rocky face.’ But bodily infirmities 
came in later years. In 1628 he was paralysed, 
j For the last few years of his life he was unable to 
I leave his room. His sufferings were intensified by 
i poverty. After King James’s death few masques 
were called for. Charles II. *s patronage was fitful, 
but the Earl (afterwards Duke) of Newcastle was 
a good friend. From 1628 Jonson was chronologer 
to the City of London. He returned to comedy 
with The Staple of News (1626). The New Inn 
(probably 1629) was not successful on the stage 
(as Jonson records in the famous Ode to Hhnself ) ; 
it has an improbable plot. The latest comedies 
were The Magnetic Lady (1632) and A Tale of 
i a Tub ( 1633 ; an early work revised ). A delight- 
ful pastoral play. The Sad Shepherd, was left un- 
finisned. He died in August 1637. A collection 
of poems to his memory by the famous wits of 
the age was published in 1638 under the title of 
Jcynsonus Virhius, His arrogance and a^erity 
had procured him enemies ; but he had been liberal 
in his praise of others’ merits, and the younger 
poets regarded him with reverence and affection. 
The slab over his grave in Westminster Abbey 
was inscribed ‘ O rare Ben Jonson ! ’ 

See the life by Gifford as revised in Ounningham’s. 
peissue of Gifford^s 9 vol. edition of the works ( 1875 ) 
books by Symonds, Swinburne, Koeppel, Castelain ( 1907 ), 
and Gregory Smith ( 1919 ) ; Ward’s Dramatic Poetry, An 
edition of the Works, with a Life, has been undertaken 
by Heiford and Simpson (1925 et seq,) There is also an 
edition by various editors (Yale Press), and several plays 
have appeared in MateriaUenu 

J^inssoily EmAK, sculptor, born in Iceland in 
1874. He studied at Copenhagen under Sinding' 
and afterwards at the Royal Ac^eniy of Fine Arts 
in the same city. ‘The Outlaw,’ a composition of 
stark realism with an intense atmosphere of rugged 
power, was exhibited in 1901. In 1902-3 he studied 
In Rome, but in liis reaction against what he con- 
sidered the cramping influences of the antique he 
determined to go his own way in art, and his pro- 
ductions, ‘EvcJution,’ ‘New Life’ (one of the 
most beautiful of his works), ‘The King ofi 
Atlantis,’ and ‘IngoHr Amarson* (dignified and* 
striking but full of romance and charm), show very 
clearly the trend of his art. His works have been, 
collected and boused at Reykjavik. The bold, 
grandeur of his effects will be taken as a direct 
result of the injduence of the majestic but bleak, 
land from which he sprung. 

JonstoUy Arthur. See J ohhston. 

Joplin, a city of Missouri, 140 miles S. of 
Kansas City, in a great zinc and lead mining fleld,^ 
with smelting- works ; pop. 30,000. 

Joppa. See Jaffa. 
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Jf<H*daens« Jakob, bom at Antwerp, I9th May 
1J9J, ranks next to Rubens in realistic fidelity and 
vijf<mr of portraiture, thoupfii he is sometimes a 
little coarse ; he excelled in humorous pieces de- 
picting Flemish life, but painted also scriptural 
and mythological subjects. He died at Antwerp, 
ISth October 167S. See monograph by Rooses 
(trans. 1908). 

Jordan (‘descending'), the principal river of 
Palestine, the bed of which forms a great valley 
stretching from north to south, in the eastern part of 
the country. It is formed by the junction of three 
streams. The highest source of the Jordan is the 
Hasbany, which rises near the Druse towm of Has- 
beiya, on the west side of Mount Hermon. There is 
another spring on the south side of the same moun- 
tain at Banias (Paneas or Cresarea Philippi), and 
the Leddan at Dan. The Jordan flows south, and 
after a course of a little over 100 miles, having 
passed through the small Huleh Lake (The Waters 
of Merom) and the Lake of Tiberias (Sea of 
Galilee), 682 feet below the Mediterranean, it falls 
into the northern extremity of the Dead Sea (q.v.), 
1292 feet Mow the Mediterranean. Besides smaller 
affluents, it receives four streams, the Wady Far’ah 
and Wady Kelt from the west, the Hieromax and 
Jabbok from the east. M‘Gregor estimates the 
Jordan to have 200 miles of channel from the 
Hasbeiya source to the Dead Sea. The source is 
1700 feet above the Mediterranean, making a total 
fall when it reaches the Dead Sea of 3000 feet. 
The bed of the river varies much in breadth, from 
30 to 50 yards. It flows 1 atterly in a sunken cl laimel, 
and its banks of white marl are in some places fiat, 
in othem steep ; in the north partly occupied by 
fields of barley, but barren below Jericho. There 
are upwards of forty fords, but tbe two at Jericho 
are impassable in flood. The lower course was 
explored by Molyneux in 1847, by Lynch in 1848 ; 
the upper by John McGregor in his canoe in 1869. 
See for geology Blanckenhom, Naiurmssenschaft- 
Studten am Toten Meer tmd im Jordardal 
(1912). 

Jordan# Mbs Dobothea, actress, was bom near 
Waterford in 1762, the daughter of an actress 
and one Bland, whose father afterguards had the 
marriage annulled. She appeared first in Dublin, 
tmdei: the name of Miss Frances, as Pheebe in As 
You Like It, but soon became popular in rompish 
and ‘ breeches ’ parts. Having had a quarrel with 
her manager, in 1782 she crossed the ^annel and 
obtained an engagement from Tate Wilkinson, of 
the York circuit, with whom she acted for three 
years. It was Wilkinson who joked her about 
‘crosdng the Jordan,’ and so suggested a new 
name to her; the ‘Mrs’ was added to secure a 
legacy— a theatrical wardrobe— left to her on this 
condition by an aunt who was a stickler for the 
proprieties. Mrs Jordan made her d6but at Drury 
Lane in The Country Girl in October 1785 — ^just 
seven weeks before Mrs Clive died — and in a few 
days she had bewitched the town; the benches, 
fonnerly empty on the nights when Mrs Siddons 
was not playing, were now filled, and her joyous, 
apparently irrepressible laugh — her laugh, 

amend called it — captivated all hearts. • Inl^ovem- 
b^ she appeared as Viola in Tfie Twelfth Night— a. 
performance of which Lamb, long after, wrote with 
a kind of rapture; and he added, ‘ Her joyous parts 
{in which her memory now chiefly lives) in her 
youth were outdone by her plaintive ones. ^ Never- 
theless, for nearly thfey years, it was in the rdles 
of romps and hoys that ime mainly kept her hold 
on the public ; in tire partof a youthful and tender 
heroine she was less sucees^iu, as her wonderful 
voice lost its freshness and sweetness. In 1790 
commenced her connection with the Duke of 


I Clarence, afterwards William lY,, whicli endured 
I imtil 1811. That she was faithful to him ail this 
time, in spite of her youthful follies, there is no 
reason to doubt, and her considerable income was 
placed freely at his service. As some return he 
was warmly attached to her, and caused all who 
came to his house to treat her as his duchess. No 
satisfactory explanation has ever been given of the 
sudden breaking-off of their relations : Mrs Jordan 
testified to the Duke's generosity, but there is 
reason to believe she sacrificed herself in the settle- 
ments that followed. At anyrate, after playing 
in London and in the provinces until 1814, she * was 
compelled to retire to France for a debt of £2000— 
and this at a time when she was supposed to be in 
receipt of a pension of £1500 a year, besides her 
earnings as an actress. She lived in comparative 
poverty, though not in actual want, at St Cloud, 
and died there, friendless and alone, Sd July 1816. 
In 1831 King William raised her eldest son to the 
peerage, as Earl of Munster, and gave the other 
Fitz- Clarences the rank and precedence of the 
younger sons and daughters of a marquis. See 
Lives by Boaden (2 vols. 1831) and Mrs Jerrold 
(1914). 

Jordanes# wrongly JobnaNDES, historian of 
I the Goths, was by birth a Goth, or of both .cUan 
I and Gothic descent, and flourished in the middle 
I of the 6tli century. He was first a notary, as was 
I his grandfather, but afterwards became a monk, 
j He wrote two historical works in Latin — Le Reg- 
norum ac Temporum Successione, a dry compendium 
of history from the creation to 550 A.D., and only 
valuable for events subsequent to 450 A.©., and De 
Getarum Origine et Rehus Gestis (trans. IMierow, 
1915), based on a lost work of the Roman Cassio- 
donis. This last is our only source of information 
about much connected witn the Goths and other 
barbarian tribes. The work is, however, a mere 
compilation, and has many inaccuracies and in- 
cons3Stencies. See Mommsen’s introduction to his 
edition of both works (1882), and Hodgkin’s Italy 
and her Invaders (1880). 

Jortin# JoHK, miscellaneous writer, was the 
son of a Huguenot i-efugee, and was born in 
London, 23d October 1698, and educated at 
Charterhouse and Jesus College, Cambridge. Hav- 
ing taken orders, he held in succession the livings 
of Swavesey in Cambridgeshire (till 1730), East- 
well in Kent, St Dunstan’s-in-the-East, London 
(from 1751), and Kensin^n. He was also a pie- 
bendary of St Paul’s and archdeacon of London. 
He died 5th September 1770. At Cambridge he 
published a volume of meritorious Latin poems, 
Ltesus Foetid ( 1722). The works for which he was 
best known are Miscellaneous Observations upon 
Authors, Ancient and Modem (2 vols. 1731-32); 
Remarks on EcdesiasticaZ Hisfyyry (5 vols. 1751-53) ; 
Life of Erasmus (2 vols. 1758^) ; and Tracts: 
Philologtcal, Critical, and Miscellaneous, edited by 
his son (2 vols. 1790). 

JoruUo# a volcanic mountain in the Mexican 
state of Michoacan, 4315 feet above sea-level, and 
1640 feet above the plain on which it stands, is 
about 150 miles WS w. of Mexico city, in 19® 9' N. 
lafc. and 103® 51' 48" W. long. It was thrown up 
during one night, 29th September 1759, after severs! 
tnonf^ of subterranean convulsions. The plain on 
the northern side is inflated like a gigantic bladder, 
the surface consistiDg of lava and cinders— a phe- 
nomenon to which Sre people give the name of 
modpays; it has an elevation of 40 feet above the 
rest of the plain, and is convex, rising in the centre 
to 535 feet. The southern slope is covered wi^ 
luxuriant vegetation &iom base to summit. 
Josaphat. See Bablaam. 
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Joseph^ the name of four persons in the Bible. 
(1) Joseph, the elder of the two sons of Jacob by 
Rachel, and his father^a favouiite among all his 
sons. His envious brothers sold him into Eg^’pt, 
where, after he had endured imprisonment in con- 
sequence of the calumnious charges of the wife of 
his master Fotiphar (a similar story is told of 
Hippolvtus, son of Theseus, and Ms step-mother 
Phjedra; see also SevEK Wise MASTERS), his 
conduct and slcill in the interpretation of dreams 
brought him the especial favour of Pharaoh (perhaps 
one of the Hyksos), and the first place in the king- 
dom. His prudent foresight enabled him to stave 
off famine by measures which enoimously enhanced 
the power of the throne, and soon he had the grati- 
fication to find his brothers at his feet, driven 
dowm into Egypt for lack of bread. The story is 
told in full detail in Genesis, how at last he made 
himself known to his trembling brothem, and sent 
to Canaan for his aged father and the whole family, 
placing them after their arrival in the land of 
Goshen. Joseph died at length full of years and 
honours, and when the Israelites left Egypt they 
carried with them his bones to be buried in 
Shcchem in the inheritance of his son Ephraim. 

(2) Joseph, the husband of the Virgin Mary, 
and reputed father of Jesus, a carpenter at Naza- 
reth. The earliest genealogy of Jesus makes 
Joseph a descendant of David, and would seem to 
favour the natural birth of Jesus from parents both 
of royal line ; but the notion of the miraculous con- 
ception is found in both Matthew and Luke, and 
was early accepted as a part of Christian belief. 
Later days developed the idea of the perpetual 
virginity of Mary, and made Joseph into her pro- 
tector and mermy nominal husband, giving iiim 
eighty years and a grown-up family of sons by a 
former wife at the time of nis foraial espousal of 
Mary. These stories first occur in the apocrjyhal 
gospels, earliest of which is apparently the Frot- 
evangelium of James, a 2d-century production 
Quoted by Origen, and mentioned by Clement of 
Alexandria and Justin Martyr. The apocryphal 
Ilistoria J osephi fabri Ugnarii, which now exists in 
Arabic, is thought by Tischendorf to have been 
originally written in Coptic. Joseph appears last 
in the gospel history when Jesus is twelve years 
old (Luke, iL 43) ; he is never mentioned during his 
ministx^and may he assumed to have been already 
dead, controversy about the ‘brethren of the 
Lord^ has engaged the attention of many writers 
from the time of St Jerome to the present day. 
The main facts related of them in Scripture itself 
are their unbelief during the lifetime of the Lord, 
their distinctness from the Twelve (Acts, L 13; 1 
Cor. ix. 5), and their connection with Joseph and 
Mary. The two opinions that prevailed uUtil the 
time of St Jerome aJbout the dose of the 4th century 
were ( 1 ) that they were sons of Joseph by a former 
wife, as held by most orthodox Christians, and by 
such Fathers as Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, Epiphanius, Ambrose, 
and the later Greek writers; (2) that they were 
sons of both Joseph and Mary, as maintained by 
TertulHan, Helvidius, Bonosus, the heretical 
Arabian sect of the Antidicomarianites, and Alford, 
Farrar, Bungener, Mayor among others. St Jerome 
alK>ut the year 383 wrote a treatise in answer to 
Edvldius, maintaining that they were cousins 
after the flesh, bein^ sons of Mary, the wife of 
Alphsetm (identical v^tli Clopas) and sister of the 
Virgin, fir this opinion Jerome was followed by 
Pelagitis, Augustine, Theodoret, and later Latin 
writ^u. But as Bishop Lightf oot points out in the 
Dissertation^ * The Brethren of the Lor^’ appended 
to his CJomineiitajn^ on the Epistle to the (Galatians 
(1865), Jerome d^oms no traditional suppoi*t for 
his theory, and does not himself hold it staunchly 


and consistently. The strongest objection against 
the Helvidian theory is that Jesus on the cross 
commendeil his mother to the keeping of St John 
(John, xix. 2G, 27) ; against the Hieronymian, that 
it gives a special sense to ‘ brethren ’ unsupported 
by biblical usa^e, and that it supposes two if not 
three of the unbelieving ‘ Lord’s brethren ’ to be in 
the number of the Twdve. Lightfoot favours the 
Epiphanian as traversing less serious scriptural 
difficulties, and more in accordance with Christian 
tradition. 

(3) Joseph of Arimathea, a rich Israelite of 
high character, who seems to have been a member 
of the Great Council or Sanhedrim. He opposed 
the determination of his colleagues to bring about 
the death of Jesus, but did not openly profess him- 
self a disciple from motives of fear. But the 
courage of liis convictions came to him at the 
moment of the crucifixion, and on the evening of 
that day he went boldly to Pilate and begged the 
body of Jesus, burying it reverently in his o%vn 
rock-hewn tomb. An ancient tradition makes him 
carry the Grail (q.v.) to Britain about the year 63 
and settle at Glastonbury ( q.v. ). 

(4) Joseph, called Barsabas and sumamed 
Justus, one of the two persons chosen as worthy to 
fill the vacant place of Judas among the Twelve 
(Acts, L 23). rapias relates a tradition that he 
had been miraculously preserved by the Lord from 
the fatal effects of a cup of poison he had drunk. 

JosepB 1*9 German Emperor, the eldest son of 
Leopold I., bom at Vienna, 26th July 1678, was 
crowned king of Hungary in 1689, and king of 
the Romans in 1690, became emperor in 1705, and 
died on 17th April 1711. Holding opinions more 
liberal than those which have generally prevailed 
in his family, he granted privileges to the Protest- 
ants of las dominions, especially in Silesia. In 
alliance with Britain, he prosecuted actively and 
successfully the war of the Spanish Succession 
against France. Another favourite scheme of his 
was the appropriation of Bavaria. 

Joseph 11*9 German Emperor, son of Francis L 
and Maria Theresa (q.v.), was born 13th March 
1741, He early gave proof of excellent abilities. 
In 1764 he was elected king of the Romans,, 
and after the death of his father (1765) German 
Emperor; but until the death of his mother 
in 1780 his actual share of power amounted 
to little more than the chief command of the army 
and tlie direction of foreign affaii’s. Although he 
failed in his object of adding Bavaria to the Austrian 
dominions (1777-79 and again in 1785), which he 
hoped to obtain in exchange for the Low Countries, 
he acquired Galicia, Lodomeria, and the county of 
Zips, at the first partition of Poland in 1772 ; and 
in 1780 he appropriated great part of the bishoprics 
of Passau and Salzburg. He was a zealous reformer ; 
but having imbibed, uke Frederick the Great, the 
principles of absolute rule which prevailed in that 
age, he attempted his reforms too rashly, and too 
much by the exercise of mere authority. As soon 
as he found himself in full possession of the govern- 
ment of Austria he proceeded to declare himself 
independent of the pope, and to prohibit the publi- 
cation of any new papal bulls in his dominions 
without his p^cet. The continued publication of 
the bulls ‘ Dnigenitus * and ‘ In Coena Domini ’ was 
proMbited. Besides this, he suppressed no fewer 
than 700 convents, reduced the number of the regu- 
lar clergy from 63,000 to 27,000, proMbited papal 
dispensations as to marriage, and on 15th October 
1781 published the celebrated Edict of Toleration, 
by which he allowed the free exei*eise of their reli- 
gion to the Protestants and Non-united (Sreeks in 
his dominions. Pope Pius VL thon^t to check 
this course by a personal interview with the 
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emperoi% and for that purpose made a visit to 
Vienna in 1782, but was unsuccessful in his ohj^t. 
Joseph’s other important reforms were the abolition 
of serfdom and the reorganisation of the sj’stem of 
taxation on a jnster basis. He also curtailed the 
feudal privilef?es of the nobles. In 1788 he engaged 
in a war with Turkey, in which he was unsuccessful ; 
and the vexation caused by this, and by the revolts 
in his own dominions, in Hungary, Tyrol, and the 
Netherlands, and the necessity under which he felt 
himself of revoking many of the edicts by which he 
had songht to promote the welfare of his people, 
especially in Hungary, hastened his death, 'which 
took place on 20th February 1790. He founded 
many valuable educational and scientific institu- 
tions, and did much to promote the progress of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce in Austria. 

See "Works by Brunner (1868-85), Lnstkandl (1881), 
Nosinich and 'Wiener ( 1885), Bright (1897), and Schhtter 
(1900) ; also The Carnbridge Modem Biatory, vol. 'vi, 

Joseph) king of Naples. See Bonaparte. 

Josephine) Marie Eose, empress of the 
French, was bom 23d June 1763, in the island 
of Martinique, where her father, Tascher de la 
Pagerie, "was captain of the port at St Pierre. 
She had only an indifferent colonial education; 
but her qualities of mind and heart, even more 
than her beauty, won universal regard. When 
about fifteen years of age she came to France, and 
in 1779 married Viscount Alexandre Beauhamais 
(q.T.). A daughter of this marriage, Hortense, 
queen of Holland, was the mother of the Emperor 
Napoleon III, Josephine’s husband was executed 
during the Eeign of Terror, she herself just escap- 
ing. On 9th March 1796 she was married to 
Napoleon Bonaparte. She accompanied him 
in his Italian campaign, and exercised a great 
influence in restraining him from measures of 
violence and severiiy. At Malmaison, and after- 
wards at the Luxembouig and the Tuileri^, she 
attracted round her the most brilliant society of 
France, and contributed not a little to the e^b- 
lishment of her husband’s power. ]^t her marriage 
with Napoleon ]^ving unfruitful, it w^ dissolved 
by law on 16th JDeceniber 1809, Josephine retained 
the title of empress, corresponded with Bonaparte, 
and, if the allied sovereigns had permitted it, 
would have rejoined him after his falL She died 
at Malmaison, 29th May 1814. 

See works on her by Aubenas (1859), Ober (hostile 
but uncritical, 1901), Sergeant ( insisting on her unfaith- 
fulness 1908), Xurquan (unfriendly also, 1909), Meneval 
(insisting on her good qualities and belittliiig her faults, 
trans. 1912), Walter Gteer (1925), 

JosephnSf FiAVIUS, a celebrated Jewish his- 
torian, was born at Jerusalem in 37 A.D. He was 
of both royal and sacerdotal lineage, being de- 
scended, on the mother’s side, from the line of 
Asmonean princes, while his father, Matthias, 
officiated as a priest in the first of the twenty- 
four courses. The careful education he received 
developed his brilliant faculties at an unusually 
early age, and his acquirements both in Hebrew 
and Greek literature soon drew public attention 
upon Mno. Having successively attended the 
lectures at the paramount reli^ous schools of his 
rime— ‘see^’ as he inaccurately terms them— he 
withdrew into the desert to sit at the feet of 
one Banos, who is conjectured to have been either 
a follower of John the Baptist or an Essene. 
Three years later he rettmed to Jerusalem, and 
henceforth bdimiged to the body of the ‘ Pharisees,’ 
which in fact eoMprised the bulk of the people. 
So highly was his esteemed that at the age 

of only twenty-six he waa dhosen del^ate to Nero. 
When the Jews rose in their last and fatal insur- 
rection against the Eomans Josephus was ap- 


pointed governor of Galilee. Here he displayed 
tlie ^eatest valour and prudence ; but the aavaliee 
of the Roman general Vespasian (67 a.d.) made 
I resistance hopeless. The city of Jotapata into 
j which Josephus had thrown himself was taken 
after a desperate resistance of forty-seven days. 
Along wfith some others he concealed himself "in 
a cavern, but his hiding-place was discovered, and 
being brought before Vespasian he would have 
been sent to Nero liad he not — according to his 
own account, for Josephus is his o'wn and his sole 
biographer— prophesied that his captor would yet 
become emperor of Rome. Nevertheless he -was 
kept in a sort of easy imprisonment for about three 
years. Josephus was present in the Roman army 
at the siege of Jerusalem by Titus ; and after the 
fall of the city (70 A.D.) was instrumental in sav- 
ing the lives of some of his relatives. After this 
he appears to have resided at Rome, and to have 
devotw himself to literary studies. The exact 
period of his death is not ascertained. All we 
know is that he survived Agrippa II., who died 
97 A.D. He was thrice manied, and had children 
by liis second and third wives. His works are the 
History of the Jeivish TFar, in 7 books, written 
lx>th in Hebrew and Greek (the Hebrew version 
is no longer extant) ; Jewish Antiquities, in 20 
books, containing the history of his countrvmen 
from the earliest times down to the end o! the 
reign of Nero (the fictitious Hebrew Josippon, 
•which for a long time was identified with Jose- 
phus’ Antiquities, dates from the 10th century 
A.D.); a treatise on the Antiquity of the Jews, 
against Apion, in 2 vols., valuable chiefly for its 
extracts from old historical writers ; and an Awfo- 
biography {^7-^0 A.D.), in one book, which may be 
considered supplementary to the Antiquities, The 
other works attributed to him are not believed to 
be genuine. 

Hie peculiar character of Josephus is not diffi- 
cult to describe. He was in the main honest and 
veracious ; he had a sincere liking for his country- 
men, and rather more pride and enthusiasm in the 
old national history than he could well justify; but 
the hopelessness of attempting to withstand the 
enormous power of the Romans and an aversion 
to martyrobm caused him to make his terms with 
the enemy, perhaps in the faint hope of being thus 
of some use to the national cause. The influence 
of Greek philosophy and learning is visible in all 
his writings, and has given to his conception of 
biblical history a some'what rationalistic tinge. He 
speaks of Moses as a human rather than a Svinely 
inspired lawgiver; he doubts the miracle in the 
crossing of the R^ Sea, the swallowing of Jonah 
by the whale, and, generally speaking, whatever is 
c^culated to teach tiiat there was a special mirac- 
ulous Providence at work on behalf of the chosen 
people. The famous passage about Jesus is an 
interpolation. But since reter Brinch in 1699 
exposed his many errors, his credit as a historian 
has, as Margoliouth contends, gone steadily down. 

The editio prineeps of the Greek text appeared at 
Basel (Froben) in 154^. Since then the most important 
editions (with notes ) are those of Hndson (Oxford, 1720), 
Bnvercanip (Amst. 1726), Dindorf (Paris, 1846-47), 
Bekker (6 vols. Leip. 1855-^), and Niese (Berlin, 1886 
et tegr.). Josephus has been frequently translated ; the 
mcM^ oelehzat^ versions in English have been those by 
li'Bstrange (1702), Whiston (1737; revised by Shilleto, 
6 vols. 1889-90; corrected by Margoliouth, 1906), and 
Traill and Taylor (1851). See the German books devo'ted 
to Josephus by Barwald (1877), Bottger (1879), Bloch 
(1^), Pestinon (18^}, and Ofitaki (1886). 

Joslma (Heb. JeMsMat Gr. lesous, from late 
Heb, J^hda\ or BOSHEA (Num. xiiL 16), the son 
of Nun, of the tlib» of Ephraim, is first mentioned 
in Ex. xvii. 9 asoomnMgiding the warriors of Isr^l 
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ill the battle of Kephidini. He was also one of 
the twelve spies sent out from Kadesb to collect 
information alK>ut the strength of the Canaanites 
and the prospects of the intended invasion (Num, 
xiii.}, and wiien the others returned disheartened 
he and Caleb alone retained their courage and 
reportetl in favour of an armed advance. These 
two alone, therefoi-e, out of all the groum men of 
Israel, were exempted from the divine sentence 
that because of their ■want of faith they should fall 
in the wilderness. During the forty years’ wander- 
ings Joshua acted as the ‘minister’ or personal 
attendant of Moses (Ex. xxiv. 13, &c.), a relation 
which seems to have marked him out as the favour- 
ite disciple and probable successor of the lawgiver. 
After ‘the Lora W’as angry with Moses’ Josbna 
was expressly designated to lead the people into 
Canaan {Dent L 38), and this designation was 
solemnly confirmed at tiie tabernacle (Deut. xxxL 
14 sqq.) before Moses’ death. The book that 
bears his name is a narrative of the conquest and 
settlement of Canaan under the leadership to 
which he thus succeeded. It relates wutli con- 
siderable detail the passage of the Jordan, the fall 
of Jericho and Ai, the submission of the Gibeonites, 
the defeat of the five kings of the south at Beth- 
horon and of the four kings of the north at the 
waters of Merom, gives a large number of geogra- 
hical and administrative details as to the distri- 
ution of the conquered territory among the tribes 
that had taken part in the conquest, and concludes 
with two addres^ which Joshua delivered shortly 
before his death. The Jewish rabbis and early 
Christian writers all supposed this book to have 
been written by Joshua himself ; but this is an 
impossible assumption, for besides telling of his 
death it alludes to a number of things that 
not happen until long after that event (see, for 
example, xv. 63compared with Judges, xix. 10-12 j 
and XIX. 47 with Judges, xviii. 7, 27 sqq.). In fact, 
like the other historical books of the Ola Testament, 
it is an anonymous writing, and when critically 
examined is seen to have been at some time united 
to the Pentateuch, and to have been composed in 
the same manner. It is made up of extracts from 
various narratives, pieced together by a later hand 
in the manner of Eastern liistorians, and in its 
present form cannot be much earlier than the time 
of Ezra. Most modern critics are agreed that the 
sources aire mainly three— the Jehovistic ( known to 
critics by the s^hol J ), the Deuteronomistic (D ), 
and the Priesfly (P); these are scarcely earlier 
than the 96h, 7tli, and 5th centuries respectively. 
To the Jehovistic document are usually ascribed in 
the main chaps, it 1— viii. 29 ; ix. 1— xi. 9 ; xxiiL, 
xxiv., and a few short fragments in other chapters. 
To the DeutCTonomist may be assigned chaps. L, 
viii. 39-35 ; xi. 10 — xiiL 14 ; xiv. 6-16, and some 
other small portions; while the remainder, in- 
eluding the greater part of the account of the 
division of the territory, comes from the priestly 
writer. Its geographical details are characterise 
by some vagueness, except as regards the portion 
of the land which was held by Jews after the exile. 
See further article Pentateuch and Driver’s 
Literature of The Old Testamerd^ pp. 103 sqq, 
Josiah^ one of the kings of Judah, was the 
smi of Amon and Jedidah, and succeeded his father 
at the a^ of eight in 641 B.o, He grew up an 
ardent relimous reformer, and purged Judah and 
Jerusalem rrom idolatry. It was in his reign that 
HBkiah lie highjpriest is said to have discovered 
the ‘ Book of the Torah,’ hy which some understand 
Deuteronomy, others Exodus, and others again the 
wJiole Fentatenck The king now vigorously re- 
established the worship of Jehovah, and instituted 
the rites in the newly-discovered book. He met 
his death at Msgiddo, in the valley of Esdraelon, 


i when attenipbinff to check the advance of Pharaoh- 
; Necho against the Assyrians, 609 b.c. Josiah -was 
I the last of the good kings of Judah. In his days 
prophesied Jeremiah and Zephaniah. 

Josika* See Hungary 

Joss-sticks (pidgin English an image of a 
god ; Port. deo$\ cylinders burned in Chinese cere- 
monial, are made from pounded leaves of Lindera 
communis other evergreen shrubs of that Laura- 
ceous genus, treated with glutinous rice-u ater to 
make we mass adhesive. 

Jost9 Isaak Markus, a Jewish historian, was 
born at Bernburg in Anhalt, 22d February 1793. 
He laboured as a Jewish schoolmaster at Berlin 
(1826-35) and Frankfurt-on-Main (1835-60), and 
died at Frankfurt, 20th November 1860. He wrote 
Geschichte der Israeliten (9 vols. 1820-29), to which 
were added Neuere Geschichte der Israeliten^ 1815- 
4S {Z vols. 1846-47), and Geschichte des Juden- 
thiims (3 vols. 1857-59). He also edited a German 
translation of the Mishnak^ with text and com- 
mentary (6 vols. 1832-34). 

J o tniiheim* See Giants. 

Jonbert^ Joseph, was bom at Montignac in 
P^rigord, 6th May 1754, and studied and taught 
tin twenty-two at the college of Toulouse, then 
under the direction of the Fathers of the Christian 
Doctrine. He then went to Paris, and here made 
the acquaintance of Diderot, D’Alembert, Mar- 
moniel, and La Harpe, and lived through all the 
fever of the Revolution. He became the bosom 
friend of Fontanes and Chateaubriand, and he 
carried both to the famous salon of Madame de 
Beaumont. In 1790 his native townsmen elected 
him as justice of the peace, and in 1809 he was 
nominated by Napoleon on the recommendation of 
Fontanes to a seat in the council of the new uni- 
versity. At Villeneuve and at Paris he lived hence- 
forward, and his years glided quietly away, while 
he read, dreamed, walked, wrote letters, and dis- 
coursed to friends who thronged even to his bed- 
room, which he seldom left before three o’clock in 
the afternoon. Despite weak health, he carried 
his head high all his life, and never ceased to read 
and re-read his favourite books, and jot do’wn his 
meditations. Yet he published nothing in his life, 
although he was the keenest as well as the kindest 
critic to the writings of all his friends. He died 
4th May 1824. Fourteen years after, his widow 
acceded to the prayers of her friends to allow a 
small volume to be printed from his papers. 
Chateaubriand edited it; Sainte-Beuve praised it 
without stint in the Berne des Deux Mondes, and 
Joubert’s fame was from the moment, of its appear- 
ance assured. And his Fenstes, alike from their 
intrinsic value and insight and their faultless form, 
are worthy of their place in the splendid succession 
of La Rochefoucauld, Pascal, La Bruyere, and 
Vauvenargues. 

At length in 1842 Jouhert’s nephew, Paid de Raynal, 
issued an adequate edition of the Pensies et Maadmes 
from the more than 200 small manuscript books, with the 
addition of a number of letters, and an admirable bio- 
graphical sketch. Another and enlarged edition by his 
brother, Amaud Joubert, followed in 1860 ; yet another, 
better arranged, hy Louis de Raynal in two volumes in 
1862. There are translations by G. H. Calvert (Boston, 
1867) and Henry Attwell (1877). See Sainte-Beuve’s 
Causeries du Lwndi (voL i). Portraits lAttiravres (vol. 
iL), and his Chateaubriand et son Gt'owpe; Matthew 
Aznold^s Essays in CHticism (1865) ; and the selection, 
from Joubert translated byi&diss LyiMton (1898). 

Joni^rt) Petrus Jacobus, bom 1834, com- 
mandant-general of the Transvaal, was conqueror 
of Colley in 1881 and of Jameson in 1896, and 
organised the first Boer successes in the South 
African war of 1899-1902, but died after a shoit 
illness, 27th March 1900. 
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Jouflray, ThiSodore Simon, a French philoso- 
pher, was bom at Pontets, a village of the Jnra, on 
7th July 1796. He became a pupil of Cousin, the 
philosopher, at Paris, and from 1817 onwards taught 
philosophy at various educational institutions in 
Paris. Ill-health obliged him in 1838 to exchange 
his professorial chair for tiie post of librarian to 
the university. He died at Paris, 4th February 
1842. Joufiroy was not an original thinker, and 
founded no scnool. His merit is that he was the 
lucid interpreter and translator of Reid and Dugaid 
Stewart. His owm best books were Milanges PhUo- 
sqphiques (1833; new ed. 1883), Cours de Droit 
Naturel (1835-42), and Cours ^EsthHique (1843; 
new ed. 1883). A prominent feature of his teaching 
was the sharp separation of psychology from physi- 
ology. For some time Joufiroy was an industrious ’ 
member of the Chamber of Deputies ; he w'as also 
well known as a journalist. See books by Tissot 
<1876) and OUe-Laprune (1899); and his Corre- 
spondcmce (ed. Lair, 1901). 

Jouffroy d’Abbans^ Claude, Marquis de 
f 1751-1832), claimed by the French as the inventor 
of steam-navigation, served in the amiy, and did 
in 1783 make a small paddle-w^heel steam-boat sail 
up the Rhone at Lyons — the connection between 
piston and paddle-wheel axle being rack-and-pinion. 
Compelled to emigrate by the Revolution, he failed, 
on account of financial ruin, to float a company till 
after Fulton had made his successful experiments 
on the Seine in 1803. See SHIPBUILDING ; and a 
monograph by J. C. A. Prost (Paris, 1889). 

JonsSy JUGGS, or JOGGS, the name given in 
Scotlaim to a form of pillory which was used also 
in Holland and probably in other countries. The 

S were nothing more than an iron ring or collar, 
led by a chain of two or three links to a pillar 


fastened by a chain of two or three links to a pillar 
or wall in some public place, 
such as a marlcet-cross, a 



justly entitled to be considered as the experi- 
mental founder of the modern theory of conser- 
vation of energy. In 1878 a civil list pension of 
£200 was conferred upon him. He died 11th 
October 1889 at Sale, near l^ranchester. See 
A'afMre (October 1882), his collected papers (pub- 
lished by the Physical Society, 1884-87), and the 
Meynoir by Osborne Reynolds (1893). — The name 
Joule has been introduced for the unit of work in 
practical electricity. It is the work done in one 
second by the amp^re^ or unit current flowing 
through the ohm or unit resistance, and is there- 
fore, according to Joule's Law (see Electricity), 
the heat developed in one second in a conductor 
having that resistance and carrying that current. 
It is approximately equal to 10,0(®,000 ergs ; so 
that ‘ Joule's Equivalent,* defined as the mechanical 
equivalent of the heat required to raise the tem- 
perature of 1 gramme of water from 0“ C. to V C., 
contains to the same approximation 4*16 joules. 
See Thermodynamics. 

JTourdan# Jean Baptiste, Comte, a French 
marshal, horn 29th Ajpril 1762, at Limoges. He 
entered the army at sixteen, and, after seeing ser- 
vice in North America, rose under the Republic 
to the rank of a general of division. In September 
1793 he obtained the command of the Army of the 
North, and on 16th October defeated the Austrians 
at Wattignies. In 1794 and 1795 he commanded 
the Army of the Meuse and Sambre, and with it 
gained the victory of Fleurus (26th June 1794), 
drove the Austrians hack across the Rhine, took 
Luxemburg, and laid siege to Mainz. But on 
11th October 1795 he was defeated at Hbchst, 
and thus compelled to retreat over the Rhine. 
Crossing this river again in 1796, he penetrated 
as far as Bavaria, hut was there beaten by the 
Archduke Charles at Amberg and Wiirzburg; 
this discomfiture made him resign his command. 
In 1799 the Directory entrusted him with the com- 
mand of the Army of the Danube ; but he was 
again defeated by tne Archduke Charles at Ostrach 
and at Stockach. Although he took no part in the 
coup-cT^tat of 18th Brumaire, the First Consul 
employed him in 1800 in^ the reorganisation and 
administration of Piedmont ; and on the establish- 
ment of the Empire in 1804 he was made a marshal 
and a member of the Council of State. In 1806 he 
W’as nominated governor of Naples, and afterwards 
accompanied Kmg Joseph N^oleon to Spain as 
chief of his staffl Louis XVIIL made him a count 
in 1819. But his republican princmles** led him to 
enter heartily into the revolution oi 1830. He died 
at Paris, 23d November 1833. 

Journalism* See Newspapers. 

Joust* See Tournament. 

Jove. See Jupiter. 

Jowett, Benjamin, the translator of Plato, 
was bom at Camberwell in 1817, and educated at 
St Paul's School and Balliol College, Oxford, where 
he had a distinguished career, takmg the Hertford 
scholarship in 1837, a classical firs^class in 1839, 
and the Latin essay in 1841. Already a Fellow in 
1838, he was tutor of his college from 1840 tOl his 
election as master in 1870. Thus his whole life had 
bemi identified with Balliol, and as master his influ- 
ence is supposed to have ^nneated the college to a 
d^ee almost unexampl^ He was a m ember with 
Macaulay of the Commission for inquiry into the 
mode of admission to the Indian Civu Service, and 
he was appointed in 1855 to the regius professor- 
ship of Grreek at Oxford. He received the degree of 
Doctor from Leyden in 1875, Edinburgh in 1884, 
and Cambridge in 1890, and acted as vice-chancellor 
from 1882 till 1886. For an article * On the Inter- 

E retation of Scripture ' in Essays andBeidews ( 186p> 
e was tried for heresy by the vice-chancellors 
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courG, but acquitted. He published coiunieutaries 
and sermons, but he is best known by his transla- 
tion of the Dialogues of Plato (4 vols. 1871), with 
its admirably learned and lucid introductions, and 
his less h^py versions of Thucydides (2 vols. 1881 ) 
and the Fmitzcs of Aristotle (1885). He died 1st 
October 1893. 

See the Xdfe and Letters by E. Abbott and L. Campbell 
(18117-99), and a sketch by Lionel Tollemache (1895). 

Joyce, James, novelist, born at Dublin, 2d 
FeUruaiy 1882, was educated at Clongowes Wood 
and Belvedere Colleges, and the Koval University 
(Dublin), and lived much on the Continent. In 
addition to his work in fiction — Portrait of the 
Author as a Young Man (1915), Diihliners 
XJlijsses (Paris, 19±J)— he wrote a volume of poems, 
Cumber Music (1907), and a play, Exiles (1918). 
Joyce's Country. See Galway. 

Jnan. SeeDox Juan, John of Austria, 

Juan FerndndeZf two rocky islands in 
the Pacific, 420 and 540 miles respectively west 
of Valparaiso, Chile, to which they belong. The 
nearer one, called Mds-a-Tierra (nearer the main- 
land ) to distinguish it from the other, Mds-a-Fuera 
(farther in the offing), is 13 miles long and 4 broad, 
and is for the most part a series of rocky peaks of 
volcanic oridn, the highest of which, Yunque, is 
3000 feet above sea-level. The island was dis- 
covered by the Spaniard whose name it bears in 
1563, and was frequently visited by buccaneers 
down to its occupation by the Spaniards in 1750. 
Here Alexander Selkirk, a buccaneer, a native of 
the Scottish fishing-village of Largo, lived in 
solitude from 1704 to 1709. His story is supposed 
to have suggested the BoUnson Crusoe of Defoe ; 
though it should he remembered that Robinson’s 
island was on the other side of South America, 
near the mouth of the Orinoco. 


Juarez, Benito, president of Mexico, was bom 
of Indian parents in Oaxaca in 1806, became an 
advocate, and as governor of his native state ( 1847- 
52) was distin^ished both for Ids ability and his 
honesty. Exiled during the dictatorship of Santa- 
Ann^ ne returned when the republic was restored, 
and in 1857 was elected president of the Supreme 
Court (equivalent to vice-president of the nation). 
On the overthrow of the Liberal president by 
the clerical party m 1858 Juarez assumed the 
executive, but was compelled to retire to Vera 
Cruz, where his government was recognised by 
the United States in 1859, and whence he issued 
decrees abolishing religious orders and confiscat- 
ing church property. In January 1861 he was 
able to enter the capital, and in March was 
elected president for four years. In December, of 
the same year the allied forces of England, France, 
and Spain occupied Vera Cruz (see Mexico); in 
April the British and Spanish withdrew, but the 
French remained, and declared war against Juarez, 
who retreated gradually to the northern frontier, 
and remained for nearly a year at El Paso del Norte. 
He entered Mexico city again in July 1867, Maxi- 
milian (q.v.) having been shot meanwhile by order 
of court-martial — an ungenerous but not impolitic 
or perhaps altogether unjustifiable act of reprisal. 
Juarez was agam elected president for four years — 
y^ars difltobed by repeateSi revolutionaTy attempts, 
m he was re-elected, and the risings became | 
evaa fierw and more fr^uent ; but he faced all 
his fees . *^111 the dogged course of his race, and 
vra» holdmg bis position with unwearied energy 
whm te somewhat suddenly, 18th July 1872. 
See the Lm % Dlick K. Burke ( 1894). 

, a Jcsat river of eastern Africa^ fiows 

into the ImmA near the town of 

maya. The rim is formed by the junction of 
thr^ mainhead-^streanki, twoof them (not explored 


I till 1890-1900) rising in southern Abyssinia; the 
* low'er eoui’se is through arid country ; its flow is 
irregular, and its mouth is blocked by a dangerous 
bar. Part of Jubaland ( W, of the river) was ceded 
by Britain to Italy in 1925. See Kenya. 

Jnba. See Numidia. 

Jubal, son of Lamech and Adah, in Genesis the 
inventor of the harp and organ. The name is most 
likely significant, connected with yobel, ‘jubilee.’ 

Jnbliiilporc* See Jabalpur. 

Jnbila'te, the lOOth Psalm, which in the Vul- 
gate begins JuUlate Deo omnis tep'a. It was 
added to the English Prayer-book in 1552, to be 
sung after the Second Lesson, instead of the Bene- 
dicttLS, when that canticle occurs in the chapter for 
the day ; but it is used at other times as well, and 
always at thanksgivings. 

JubOee, the Year of (Heb. yohel), a peculiar 
theocratic, and apparently theoretical much more 
than practical, institution among the Hebrews 
( Leviticus, XXV. ), by which, every fiftieth (not forty- 
ninth ) year, the land that in the interval had passed 
out of the possession of those to whom it originally 
belonged was restored to them, and all who had 
been reduced to poverty, and obliged to hire them- 
selves out as servants, were released from their 
bondage; while at the same time all debts were 
remitted (Jos. Ant. iii. 12). The jubilee forms, as 
it were, an exalted sabbatical year, and the land 
was completely to be left to rest in the former as 
in the latter. The design of this institution was 
chiefly to prevent the growth of an oligarchy of 
land-owners, and the total impoverishment of some 
families. It was proclaimed at the end of the 
harvest-time, like the sabbatical year, on the day 
of atonement, by the ‘yobel’ (a kind of horn), hence 
probably also its name. There is no trace in the 
whole history of the Hebrews down to the Baby- 
lonian exile that the jubilee had ever been observed ; 
after the return, however, it appeals to have been 
rigorously kept, like the sabbatical year, for some 
time at least ; but, fi'om its general impracticability, 
it must soon have fallen into disuse. Dillmann 
maintains the ‘year of liberty ’ of Ezek. xlvi. 16-18 
to be the year of jubilee, Avhile Kuenen and Well- 
hausen make it the sabbatical year. 

The Christian church adopted the term JvMlee 
from the Jewish, and the jubilee in two forms, 
the ‘ ordinary ’ and ‘ extraordinary,’ is still an in- 
stitution in the Roman Catholic Church, as a period 
of remission from the penal consequences of sin. 
The ordinary jubilee is that which is celebrated at 
stated intervals, the length of which has varied at 
different times. Its origin is traced to Pope Boni- 
face VIII., who issued, for the year 1300, a hull 
granting a plenary indulgence to all pilgrim-visitors 
of Rome during that year, on condition of their 
penitently confessing their sins, and visiting the 
church of St Peter and St Paul, fifteen times if 
sti-angers, and thirty times if residents of the city. 
Innumerable troops of pilgrms from every part 
of the church flocked to Kome. As instituted 
by Boniface, the jubilee was to have been held 
every hundredth year. Clement VL, in a bull 
of 1343, abridged the time to fifty years. The 
number of pil^ins that year is said to have 
been noi fewer than 1,000,000! The term of 
interval was still further abridged by Urban 
VL, and again by Paul 11., who in 1470 
ordered that thenceforward each twenty-fifth year 
should he held as jubilee— an arrangement which 
has eontinued ever since to regulate the ordinary 
jubilee. Paul II. extended still more, in another 
way, the spiritual advantages of the jubilee, hg 
disusing with the personsa pilgrimage to Rome; 
ana granting the indulgence to allyriio should visit 
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any church ia their own country designated for the 
purpose, and should, if their means permitted, con- 
tribute a sum towards tlie expenses of tiie Holy 
Wars. The substitution by Leo X. of the fund for 
building St Peters Church for that of the Holy 
War, and the abusive and scandalous proceedings 
of many of those appointed to preach the Indul- 
gence (q.v.), were among the proximate causes 
of the Keformation. In later jubilee years the 
pilgrimages to Rome gradually diminished in fre- 
quency, the indulgence being, for the most part, 
obtained by the performance of the prescribed works 
at home ; but the observance itself has been punc- 
tually maintained at each recurring period, with 
rare exceptions. The extraordinary jubilee is 
ordered by the pope out of the regular period, 
either on his accession, or on some occasion of 
public calamity, or in some critical condition of the 
fortunes of the church ; one of the conditions for ob- 
taining the indulgence in such cases being the recita- 
tion of certain stated prayers for the particular 
necessity in wliich the jubilee originated. See 
Imokby H. Thurston, S.J. (1900; abridged, 1924:). 

Jubilee is also used for the celebration of a fiftieth 
anniversary — as the jubilee of George III.’s acces- 
sion (1809), and of Queen Victoria’s (1887) ; and 
for festivals generally, as the * Peace Jubilees ’ 
celebrated at Boston, United States, in 1869 and 
1872. A ‘Diamond Jubilee ’ is a sixtieth anniver- 
sary, as that of Queen Victoria in 1897. 

Cape, on the west coast of Africa, in the 
Spanisn territory of Rio de Oro. An English com- 
pany was established there in 1879-^9. 

Judaea* See Palestine. 

Jlldall (Heb. Yehuda^ ‘the Bepraised One’) 
was the fourth son of Jacob and Leah, and founder 
of the greatest and most numerous of the twelve 
tribes, to which belonged the royal house of David. 
In the march through the wilderness it had the 
van assigned to it ; and tradition narrates that its 
standard was a lion’s whelp, with the words : ‘Arise, 
0 Lord, and let thine enemies be scattered J ’ After 
the oonq[n^t of Canaan its territories stretched 
from the^ead Sea on the east to the Mediterranean 
on the west (though the Philistines long held 
po^esaion of the fertile district west of the moun- 
tains of Judah), and from Jerusalem (excluding 
that city) on the north to the land of the Araalek- 
ites on the south. The capital of the tribe was 
Hebron. For its history, see Jews. 

Judalsers* See Ebionites. 

Judas Iscariot^ the betrayer of Jesus. Very 
few facts apart from the great act of treachery are 
kaown about Judas. He was the son of Simon, 
and bore the surname of Iscariot, which is also 
( John, vL 71 ; xiii. 26 ) attached to his father. There 
can be little doubt that Iscariot means ‘man of 
Kerioth,’ and indicates that Judas and his father 
lived in Kerioth, a town in the south of Palestine. 
He. was attracted by the preaching of Jesus, and 
became one of ‘the twelve disci^es.* like the 
others, he received a commission to preach and heal 
the sick. Though his name is mentioned last in all 
the New Testament lists of ‘the twelve,’ be seems 
to have taken high rank among them, for he was 
chosen as th^ treasurer (Luke, viiL 3), and kept 
the common purse. He was guilty of dishonest 
practieesi, however, and is called ‘a thief’ in the 
fourth gospel ( John, xii. 4-6). At the final Passover 
Judas went to the ‘ chief priests,* and offered to 
betray Jesus if they wotdd promise him a reward. 
The prict agreed upon was ‘thirty pieces of silver.’ 
Judas thereupon revealed the secret haunts of Jesus 
on the Mount of Olrtes, and conducted a squadron 
of the temple poHee to the spot where the arrest 
was effected. After the betn^al Judas was filled 
with remorse, and committed suicide- We have 


two accounts of the tragic end of Judas — one 
, written by Matthew (xxvii. 5-8), the other by 
j Luke (Acts, i. 18-19)— and there are many dis- 
I crepancies between the t>vo narratives. In Luke’s 
account, for instance, Judas used the money which 
he leceived to purchase the field of Aceldama, 
Matthew, however, tells us that in his remorse he 
I fiung the silver into the temple, and it was the 
j high priests who bought the field to bury strangers 
' in it. Matthew makes Judas hang himself. Luke 
says, ‘falling headlong, he burst asunder in the 
midst.’ A third and more disgusting story of 
the end of Judas is found in the fragments of 
P^ias. 

The treacheiy of Judas raised a serious problem 
for the early Church : ‘ How was it that Jesus ad- 
mitted such a man into the company of the dis- 
ciples?’ Did it not reveal lack of insight on his 
part? How could such a mistake be reconciled 
with his Messianic claims? The answer to the 
difficulty was given by Peter in the words : ‘ It was 
needful that the scripture should be fulfilled’ 
(Acts, i. 16). A similar answer is given in the 
fourth gospel : ‘Not one of them perished, but the 
son of perdition; that the scripture might be fuL 
filled ’ (John, xvii. 12). 

Modern tliought, however, is interested in the psy- 
chology rather than in the theology of the betrayal, 
and there have been many attempts to explain the 
motive of the crime. Some of the radical New 
Testament critics (headed by Bx*uno Bauer and 
Volkmar, and supported by Cheyne in his article 
in the Encydopcedia Bihlica) think there is no pos- 
sibility of giving a psycbolomcal explanation of the 
crime, and maintain that the story was invented, 
either as a pictorial embodiment of the enmity of 
the Jewish people, or to account for the ease with 
which the arrest was effected. In view of the fact 
that such a theory raises more difficulties than it 
solves, it has won very little support in modem 
times. The usual psychological motive as8i;^ed 
to the crime is that it was the result of avarice : 
Judas was led to betray his master by lust for 
gold. The great difficulty in this explanation is 
that the reward hardly seems sufficient to tempt 
the cupidity of a really avaricious man. It is 
calculated that ‘thirty pieces of silver’ represent 
about four pounds in English coinage, ■with, per- 
haps, two or three times the purchasing power of 
that sum in normal times. A third view sees the 
main motive of Judas in the disappointment that 
he felt in the failure of Jesus to proclaim himself 
as Messiah. It had become evident now that the 
career of Jesus would end in tragedy ; and Judas, 
in order to save himself from sharing the fate 
which he saw to he inevitable, turned common 
informer for the sake of his own personal safety. 
It is quite possible that Judas may have been 
actuated by some such feeling as this, but there is 
absolutely no evidence of it in the narrative. An 
interesting modern theory — originated by Daub, 
and strongly supported by What^y and De Quincey 
— ^tries to acquit Judas of any base motive, and sup- 
poses that he was induced to take the step of betrayal 
in order to force the hand of Jesus, and compel him 
to assert himself. ‘ His hope, ’as De Quincey puts 
it, ‘was that when actually arrested by the Jewdsh 
authorities, Jesus would no longer vacillate : he 
would be forced into giving tjh® signal to the popu- 
lace qf Jerusalem, who would then rise for the 
doable purpose of pladng Jesus at the head of a 
revolutioBaiy movement and throwing off the 
Roman yoke.’ All that can be said about such a 
theory is that it is pure surmise, and rests upon 
no basis of fadr at ml. A further theory recently 
advocated by F. M^n^goz holds that Judas was 
a Roman who obtained a position among the 
disciples in the interests of the Roman Empire. 
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S<ie Daub, Judas Ificharioth {IS16\ and the discussions 
in the Lives of Christ by Keim, Neander, 'Weiss, Eders- 
heim, Farrar, &cl, Be Quincey’s Essay. 

J udas Illaccabjeus* See Maccabees. 

Jildas^ Tree iCerds), a genus of trees of the 
natural order Leguininos®, sub-order Coesalpmete. 
The common Judas’ Tree (G. Siliquastnan) is a 
native of the south of Europe and of the warmer 
temperate parts of Asia. It has almost orbicxilar, 
very obtuse leaves. The flowers, which are rose- 
coloured, appear before the leaves. There is a 
legend that Judas hanged himself on a tree of this 
kind. The American Judas’ Tree {C. amadensis) 
is very similar, but lias acuminate leaves. The 
flower- buds are frequently used in salads^ and 
pickled in vinegar. The wood of both species is 
very beautiful, veined with black, and takes an 
excellent polish. The young shoots of the Amer- 
ican Judas’ tree are u.sed in domestic dyeing, and 
impart a fine colour to wool. 

Jfndd, John Wesley (1840-1916), geologist, 
was born at Portsmouth, and entered the Royal 
School of Mines. In 1867 he joined the Geological 
Survey; in 1876 became professor of Geology at 
the School of Mines, in 1881 at the Royal College 
of Science. Volcanoes ( 1881 ) is by him. 

Jnde* THE Epistle of, one of the Catholic 
epistles. It claims to have been written by 
* Judas, a servant of Jesus Christ, and brother of 
James.’ Tlie latter phrase, however, is possibly 
a mistranslation of the statements in Luke, vi. 16 
and Acts, i. 13, in -which there is no -word for 
brother in the original, and the words would more 
natursdiy mean ‘Jndas, the son of James.’ It 
is impossible to identify this Judas with any 
certainty. Scholars have claimed him as (a) the 
brother of James, and therefore one of ‘the 
brethren of the Lord,’ Mark, vi. 3 ; {h) the Jndas 
who is mentioned in the lists of the Apostles ; (c) 
Judas Barsabbas, one of the leaders of the early 
church (Acts, xv. 22). The difficulty about any of 
these theories lies in the fact that the contents of 
the epistle seem to point to the second century as 
the date of its origin ; hy that time all the three 
men mentioned must have been dead. Nor can we 
assume that the epistle is pseudonymously ascribed 
to any one of them, since neither of them seems 
to have been of sufficient influence or importance 
for his fiame to lend weight and authority to an 
epistle. If we resist the evidence of the contents 
and place the epistle in the first century, it is stni 
impossible to decide between the rival claims of 
the tiuree m^ who hear the name, though there 
k probably less to he said against the view that 
identifies the author with Judas the Apostle than 
is the with the other two theories. But this 
hypothesis is exposed to serious criticism in some 
directions. Jude would have been unlikely not to 
take advantage of the authority attaching to his 
Apostleship in driving home his warnings against 
the heretics. Moreover, in verse 17, he appears to 
dissociate himself entirely from the ‘Apostles of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

The object of the epistle is to warn Christians 
against a very serious form of heresy. * The author, 
m he tells us himself, verse 3, was thinking of writ- 
ing a treatise on ‘our common salvation,’ -when he 
suddenly felt himself constrained to -write this 
epistle m its place. The epistle is a plea for con- 
servaitoa in tJieology and life. The readers are 
urged *to contend earnestly for the faith which 
was once for all delivered to the saints.’ The 
heresy -was partly theological, partly moral. The 
hereties w^ denying ‘our only Master and Lord, 
Jesns^ Christ, ’ and they were ‘ turning the grace of 
God into las^viousuess.’ Their false teaching is 
described under such phrases as ‘ the way of Cain,’ 


‘ the error of Balaam,’ ‘ the gainsaying of Korah ’ 
(verse 11), The writer points out in lurid phrase- 
ology the retribution -which has fallen upon sinners 
in the past, e.g. the wicked angels, the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah ; and a similar punishment 
will overtake the sinners of his own day. The 
heresy cannot be particularly identified, but it 
was similar to that of the Nicolaitans mentioned 
in the Book of RevelatioHj and to certain phases of 
gnosticism. One interesting feature in the epistle 
is the use which the -writer makes of Jewish apo- 
calyptic literature, especially the Book of^ Enoch 
and the Assumjjiion of Moses, The most import- 
ant problem connected -with the epistle is the 
character of the relationship between it and 2 
Peter. Practically the whole of Jude is embodied 
in 2 Peter. There has been much discussion as 
to which of the two is the original, and even 
to-day each of the epistles has its champions. On 
the whole, ho-wever, the balance of modem scholar- 
ship inclines to Jude. If Jnde was the borrower, 
it is difficult to explain why he restricted himself 
to one chapter of 2 Peter. Moreover, as Mofiatt 
says, ‘Judas has the notes of an original writer. 
The style is sententious, forcible, and terse as com- 
pared with the cloudy and rhetorical language of 
2 Peter.’ Mayor sums up the discussion in the 
words, ‘The impression which they leave on my 
mind is that in Jude we have the fii-st thought, in 
Peter the second thought; and we can generally 
see a reason why Peter should have altered Jude, 
hut very rarely a reason why what we read in 
Peter should have been altered to what we find in 
Jude,* There is a great diversity of opinion on the 
question of date. Renan puts it as early as 54, 
and thinks it was directed against Paul ; Bigg, Sal- 
mond, and Weiss between 60 and 70 ; Zahn, Mayor, 
and Bartlet between 70 and 80 ; Renss, Spitta, and 
von Soden, 80-90 ; Hamack, Jiilicher, and McGifiert, 
100-125. 

The best modern commentaries are those of Mayor, 
Bigg ( InterTicutiorial Critical ), Spitta, von Soden. See also 
Mofiatt, Nm Testament Intr^ueUon, and articles in 
Bible dictionaries. 

Judenlietze. See Jews. 

Jndg^e is the generic descriptive name given to 
those who are invested with the power of judging 
and deciding causes in the highest courts of common 
law. In Great Britain — though it is otherwise in 
America — it is not usual to designate the highest 
class of judges by the epithet of judge, and British 
la-wyers never do so. Thus, instead of saying Judge 
Blackstone, Judge Pollock, Judge Eldon, the proper 
description is Mr Justice Blackstone, Chief- baron 
Pollock, Lord Chancellor Eldon, &c., according to 
the particular court in which they presided. In 
Scotland the usual prefix to tlie name of a judge is 
Lord ; and the judges there, on their appointment, 
often assume territorial titles in addition to the 
prefix ‘ Lord ’ ; and the courtesy titles of the judges 
were extended to their -wives by King Edward VII. 
In England the judges of the superior courts are 
only called lords while they sit in court or in 
chambers. The practice has long been for the 
crown to confer the honour of knighthood on all the 
judges of the superior courts of law and equity in 
England, hut not in Ireland or Scotland. All the 
superior judges are appointed by the crown, and 
since the Act of Settlement (1701) have held their 
offices during good behaviour; since 1 Geo. III. 
chap, 23, they have also continued to hold their 
apppointments not-withstanding the demise of the 
cro-wn. They can only be removed from their office 
on the address of both Houses of parliament. 
They are disqualified from sitting in the House of 
Gommons. Judges in England may sue and be 
siied in their own courts, but none may be judge in 
his own. case. No action maybe bi^ught against 
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the judge of a superior court for anything done in i 
his judicial capacity. Judges of inferior courts are j 
liable to be sued, but only when they have acted in j 
bad faitli, or beyond tlie bounds of their jnrisdic- 
tion. The term judge is the proper title of the 
judges of tlie county courts established in England 
in li>46 ; in wnting to a county court judge it is 
proper to address him as His Honour Judge Brown. 
In Scotland the phrase is often applied to all 
judges, superior and inferior, whenever they have 
a fixed and determinate jurisdiction, in contradis- 
tinction to temporary commissioners. 

In the United States the judges of the supreme 
court are appointed by the president with the con- 
sent of the senate ; in the courts of the several 
states they are either appointed by the executive, 
elected by the legislature, or, as in most states of 
late years, chosen directly by popular suffrage. A 
judge is not liable to a civil action for acts per- 
formed as part of his official duty, but he may be 
impeached for any high crime or misdemeanour. 

Jttdge-adTocate-general, a judicial officer 
appointed by letters-patent, is the adviser of the 
crown in proceedings to confirm or revise the de- 
cisions of courts-martial. He is also the adviser, 
in legal matters, of the Secretary of State for War. 
Before confirmation, the sentences of all courts- 
martial, with the evidence adduced, are submitted 
to him ; and it is for him to represent to the com- 
mander-in-chief any illegality of procedure, or other 
circumstance rendering it undesirable that the 
King should be advised to confirm the court’s 
decision. He does not advise as to the exercise 
of the prerogative of mercy. The judge-advocate- 
general formerly received a salary of £2000, and 
was usually a member of the House of Commons 
and of the ministry — changing, of course, with the 
latter. In 1892 the office ceased to bej^litical, 
and was conferred (without salary ) on the President 
of the Probate Divorce and Admiralty Division. 
The judge-advocate-general is also the title in the 
United States for the chief of the bureau of military 
justice at Washington. 

JudgeSf The Book of (Heb. 
pare Carthaginian S'wfetes; LXX. KrUai, but in 
Philo Krimata, * judgments*), a canonical book of 
the Old Testament, the second in the series known 
as the * former prophets,’ relates to the period in 
the history of Israel from the death of Joshua to 
the birth of Samuel. Its authorship— or rather the 
authorship of any part of it, for it is drawn from 
more than one source — is unlAiown, and its final re- 
daction, as is shown by the presence of Deuteronomic 
and other elements, cannot have taken place until 
after the exile. Its composite character is shown 
by the fact that it has two beginnings (see i. 1, 
and ii. 6). The main section of the book, extending 
from ii. 6 to xvL 31, consists of an apparently 
consecutive narrative, grouped round six principal 
judges— Othniel, Ehud, Deborah, Gideon, Jepb- 
thah, and Samson— the intervals being fiU^ with 
the history of Gideon’s son, Abimele^ and refer- 
ences, more or less brief, to six minor heroes^ 
Shamgar, Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon. The 
relimous philosophy of this narrative is obvious ; 
the history falls into running cycles, all correspond- 
ing to the scheme indicated, at the outset by the 
wmds : * After the death of Joshua the children of 
Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord, and forsook 
the Lord God of th^ fothers. . . . And the anger 
of the Lord was hot agsdnst Israel, and he delivered 
them into the hinds <3 spoilers . . . and they were 
greatly distressed. Nevertheless, the Lord raised 
up unto them judges was with the judge, and 
delivered them. ... And it came to pass when the 
judge was dead that they returned and corrupted 
themselves more than thdr fathers. . # « And the 


anger of the Lord \vas hot against Israel,’ ike. The 
apparently consecutive character of the narrative 
disappears when its chronological data are carefully 
analysed ; from these we find that the chronology 
of the section is based on some later scheme, or 
rather schemes, which, as they stand, cannot be 
reconciled with the datum in 1 Kings, vi. 1. Prob- 
ably the narrative of the greater judges was 
originafiy separate from that of the minor ones. 
The reli^ous standpoint of this main section of the 
Book of Judges, taken along with other points of 
internal evidence, shows that in the main it was 
not composed earlier than the Sth century B.C. 
On the one hand, there are signs of exilic and post- 
exilic redaction ; but, on the other hand, the section 
contains elements that might appear to be much 
earlier than the century named — such elements, for 
example, as the song of Deborah and the history 
of Abimelech. Of the remaining portions of the 
Book of Judges, i. 1 to ii. 5 is relatively old, older 
than the Book of Joshua, which relates to the same 
subject, the conquest of Canaan, but treats it in 
a much later manner. The closing section of the 
book is made up of two unconnected and inde- 

endent narratives of very different dates. The 

istory of Micah and the Danites (xvii. seg.) reads 
like a piece of old history ; that of the Levite and 
the Benjamites, on the other hand, is very generally 
considered to be post-exilic, and in any case must 
be regarded as comparatively very late. 

See G. F. Moore ( Intemat, Crit. Comm., 1895 ) ; G. A, 
Cooke {Cambridge Bible, 1913) ; and C. F. Bumey (1918). 
Judgment* See Hell, Resurrection. 

Judicature Acts (1873-76), The, constituted 
the English Supreme Court, comprising the High 
Court of Justice, with a Chancery division (see 
Chancery) and a Queen’s (King’s) Bench division 
(see Common Law); and the Court of Appeal 
(see Appeal). 

Judicial Committee* See Privy-council. 
Judicial Factor. See Factor. 

Judicial Separation* in English law, is 
fihe separation or two married persons by order of 
the Court of Divorce. Married persons may, if 
they please, mutually a^ee to live separate, and 
they may enter into a deed of separation for that 
propose, which to some extent is recognised as 
valid by courts of equity. This is called voluntary 
separation. A deed of separation is always revo- 
cable by consent of the parties, though to some 
extent binding on each, if the other do not consent 
to renew the cohabitation. When the parties have 
not mutually consented to separate, one of them 
can compel a judicial separation for certain grounds 
of misconduct. Thus, either party may apply on 
the ground of adultery, or cruelty, or desertion 
without cause for two years and upwards. When 
a husband is convicted of an aggravated assault on 
Ms -wife, the court before whidi he is tried may 
make an order which is almost equivalent to a 
judicial separation. 

Married persons separated by deed or judicial 
order are still married. Not being divorced, they 
cannot many again ; but there is no longer the 
duty of cohabiting. The court may award a 
certoiu income to the wife after separation, and 
may also make orders as to the cos-tody and main- 
tenance of children. But, irrespective of this, the 
wife becomes, to all intents and purposes as regards 
her future property, in the same position as if she 
were unmarried. On the other hand, the husband 
is no longer responsible for maintaining his wife, 
except so far as he may have been ordered to pay 
her alimony, and he is not liable for her fature 
debts. In 1857 the law on this head was materially 
improved, and a new Divorce Court established. 
See Divorce ; also Marriage. 
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In Scotland the law was changed in 1861, and 
now nearly coincides with the En^ish law in many 
respects. Whenever a decree of separation a niei^ 
€t thoro is obtained at the instance of the wife, 
all property which she may acquire, or wliich may 
devolve upon her, is held entirely separate from and 
independent of her husband ; she can bequeath it 
by will as if he were dead. She can also enter into 
contracts, and sue and be sued in her own name, and 
the husband is no longer liable for necessaries or 
her debts, except so far as he is bound by the decree 
of separation to pay her alimenb. The grounds of 
judicial separation in Scotland also are nearly the 
same as in England. 

In the United States the courts used till 1838 
partial divorce a mensa et thoro; but since then 
the marriage contract is either wholly dissolved or 
the courts refuse to interfere. 

Judith, a Jewish heroine, who saved her native 
town, Bethulia, by a deed of unexampled daring 
and devotion. She made her way into the hostile 
camp, and into the very tent of Holofemes, general 
of Nebuchadnezzar. The general was bewildered 
by her beauty, and she plied him with wine till he 
sank overpowered upon his couch. Then she cut 
off his head, and found her way out carrying it with 
her. Her townsmen were inspired with a sudden 
enthusiasm, rushed out ^pon the enemy, and com- 
pletely defeated them. The tale is not mentioned 
by Josephus, and has from an early period been 
held to be an allegory. It forms the subject of the 
apocryphal hook of Judith^ the composition of 
which is put variously between the time of the 
Maccabees and the time of the second Jewish war 
under Hadrian. The exploit of Judith has given 
a frequent subject to art: here we may merely 
mention the bronze group of Donatello at Florence ; 
the paintings by Botticelli, Cranach, Horace Vemet, 
and Etty ; the poems of an anonymous Old English 
writer, of Hans Sachs, Opitz, and Hehbel. 

judson, Ai>oniram (1788-1850), Ameiiean 
missionary, bom in Malden, Massachusetts, studied 
at Brown University and Andover theological 
seminary, sailed for India, and joined the Baptists. 
He worked as a missionary in various parts of 
Burma, translated the Bible into Burmese, and 
prepaid a Burmese-English dictionary. His first 
wife, Ann Haseltine (1789-1826), author of 
of the Burm^o Mission^ assisted her husband with 
his translations. BQs second was the widow of 
G- D. Boardman (q.v,). His third, Emily Chuh- 
huck (1817-^), was kaoTO in the literary world 
as Fanny Forrester. See Lives by Wayland 
(Boston, 1583), and Judson’s son Edward (New 
York, 1883). 

Juggernaut. Bee Jagannath. 

Jugglers. See Conjitking. 

Juglans. See Walkut. 

JugosIaYia, or Yugoslavia See Serbia 
Jugular Tein. See Throat, Vein. 

Jugurtha^ king of Nnmidia, son of Mastan- 
abal, who was a natural sou of M a-siTi i s s a,, was 
carefully educated along with Adherbal and 
Hiempsal, the sons of his uncle Micipsa, who 
succored Masinissa on the throne. After Micipsa’s 
death Jugnrtha soon caused Hiempsal ^ be mur- 
dared (118 B.a), whereupon Adherbal fled to Home. 
Jugurtlia succeeded in bribing great part of the 
senate, and obtained a decision in his 
fav^, fleeing him from the charge of the murder 
^ and assigning him a larger share of 

the than was given to Adherbal (117 

RO.). ^ But Jugnrtha soon invaded Adherbal’s 
donjons, sajid, notwithstanding injunctions by 
the ta cmitrary, besieged him in the 

iiowii of Cfirta ( 112 and caused him and the 


Romans who were captured with him to be put 
to death with horrible tortures. Thereupon war 
was declared against Jugurtha by the Roman 
people; but, by bribing the generals, Jugurtha 
contrived for years to baffle the Roman power. At 
last the consul, Q. Csecilius Metellus, proving in- 
accessible to bribes, defeated him in 109 and 108 
B.C., so that he was compelled to flee to the Mauri- 
tanian king, Bocchus. Marius, who succeeded 
Metellus in the command, carried on the war 
against Jugurtha and Bocchus, till at last Bocchus 
delivered him up to Sulla, then the qusestor of 
Maiius. He was carried in the triumph of Marius, 
1st January 104 B.a, and then flung into a dungeon 
under the Capitol to die of hunger. Our interest in 
Jugurtha is entirely due to the masterpiece of his- 
tory in miniature which Sallust devoted to his story. 

Jujube {Zizyphtcs)^ a genus of spiny and de- 
ciduous shrubs and small trees of the natui*al order 
Rhamnaceje. The species are pretty numerous. 
The Common Jujube {Z, sativa) of the south of 
Europe, Syria, &c., is a low tree, which produces 
a fruit resembling an olive in shape land size, red 
or sometimes yellow when ripe. The fruit is dried 
as a sweetmeat, and forms an article of commerce. 
Syrup of jyjuhes is used in coughs, fevers, &c. ; 
but the jujube paste or pdte de jujube of the shops 
of Britain is made of gum-arahic and sugar, with- 
out any of the dried jelly of this fruit. — The jujube 
of India {Z. Jujuha) is a similar small tree, with 
round or oblong fruit, sometimes of the size of a 
hen’s egg- — A Cliinese species of Jujube (Z. nitida) 
has a very pleasant yellow fruit about an inch 
long; and other species not much inferior are 
found in Africa, South America, and other warm 
countries. — The Lotus {Z, Lotus), a shrub 2 or 3 
feet high, a native of Persia, the noi-th of Africa, 
&c., produces in great abundance a fniit about as 
large as a sloe, and with a large stone, but having 
a sweet farinaceous pulp, which the natives of 
some parts of Africa make into cakes resembling 
gingerbread. A kind of wine is sometimes made 
from it. This is believed by many to be the Lotus 
of the ancient Lotophagi celebrated by Homer. — 
Z. Spina-Christiy another native of the countries 
near the Mediterranean, is sometimes said to be the 
plant from the branches of which Christ’s crown of 
thorns was made, and is therefore called Christ’s 
Thorn and Jew’s Thorn, names which, for like 
reason, are also given to Baliu^irus Spina-Christi, 
The fruit is about the size of a sloe, oblong, and 
pleasantly acidulous. — Z, ixylopyrus, a natS^^e of 
the ooast of Ooromandel, has greenish downy fruit 
about the size of a chei^, with an edible Kernel 
tasting like a filbert. The tree, which grows 20 
feet high, yields a hard, durable, light timber, 
which assumes a fine orange colour. 

Ju-Jntsu. See Wrestling. 

Jiijuy, the most northerly province of the 
Argentine Republic, is a mountainous tract, 
hounded on the W. and N. by Bolivia, and has an 
area of about 15,000 sq, m. Its minerals are rich, 
hut not worked to any extent. The chief industries 
are agriculture and cattle-raising ; sugar and wheat 
are the principal crops. The exports (mainly to 
Bolivia) consist of cattle mules, fruit, chicha 
brandy, skins, gold-dust, and salt. Po]^ 77,000. 
— -The capital, Jujuy, on the San Francisco 
River, 44 miles N. of Salta, has a custom-house, 
colleges, sugar-houses and refineries, and 10,000 
iuhahitants. 

Jv^eSff Joseph B^^ETe, geologist, was horn near 
Birmingham on 10th October 1811, and graduated 
from St John’s College, Cambridge, }n 1836, hav-r 
ing studied under Sedgwick.. .In 1839 he was 
appo^ted geological surveyor of Nevffoundlaud. 
and ip 1^42. he took part as. naturalist in the 
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exploration and surrey of Torres Strait. New 
Guinea, and the east coast of Australia. He 
surreyed part of North Wales for the Geological 
Survey (1846-50), and in 1850 became director of 
the survey in Ireland. He also lectured in the 
Mu-^eum of Irish Industry and at the Royal Col- 
lege of Science in Dublin. He died 29th July 
1869. He wrote many memoirs ; but lie is best 
known by his Studenfs Manual of Geology (1857). 
See his letters, ed. C. A. Browme (1871) 

Jlllamerk* f'eat of the Nestorian patriarch, 
on the Great Zah, in eastern Kurdistan, 60 miles 
SE. of Lake Yaii, 

Julfa,(i), a town of Azerbaijan on the Persian 
frontier; pop. 20,000 ; (2) a suburb of Isfahan. 

Jttl& Bernhard, philologist, \vas born at 
Ringeloacb, in Baden, 20th August 1825; studied 
classical and comparative philology at the uni- 
versities of Heidelberg and Berlin ; and after teach- 
ing in gymnasia at Heidelberg, Freiburg, and 
Eastatt, became in 1851 extra-ordinary professor of 
Classical Piiilology at Lembei^ ; in 1853 ordinaiy 
professor at the university of Cracow, and in 1863 
at Innsbruck, where he died 14feh August 1886. 
Besides his studies in comparative philology, ex- 
tended to embrace the tongues of eastern Asia, he 
devoted much attention to the question of com- 
parative folk-tales. 

Jlllia 4 the only child of the Roman emperor 
Augustus, was his daughter by his second wife, 
Sciibonia, and was bom in 39 B.c. She was dis- 
tinguished for her beauty and talents, and was 
married at fourteen to Marcus Claudius Marcellas, 
the sister’s son of Augustus. After his death two 
yearn later, she was married to Marcus Vipsanius 
Agrippa, to whom she bore three sons and two 
daughters. He in his turn died in the year 12 B.O., 
whereupon Jnlia was given in marriage next year 
to Tiberius ; his mother, Livia, the stepmother of 
Julia, persuading Augustus to this, in order to 
■secure the succession of Tiberius to the throne. 
The marriage was an unhappy one, and the con- 
duct of Julia herself far from irreproachable ; but 
it was Livia’s hatred rather than any lofty regard 
for virtue that procured the unhappy Julia’s banish- 
ment to the isle of Pandataria. From Pandataria, 
whither her divorced mother, Scribonia, accom- 
panied her, she was removed to Rhegium, where 
she was allowed by Tiberius to remain^ destitute 
even of common comforts till her death in 14 A.D. 
Her son, Agrippa Postumus, was put to death by 
Tiberius shortly before the death of Ms mother. 
Her other sons, C. and L. Csesar, died in early age. 
Her daughtei*s survived her. The elder, Julia, in- 
herited her mothers frailty, and died in 28, in the 
isle of Trimerus, on the coast of Apulia, wMther 
ehe had been banished by Augustus twenty years 
before for adultery. The younger, the virtuous 
Agrippina (q.v.), died in 33, in Pandataria, to 
whicn she had been banished by Tiberius. 

Julian^ sumamed the Apostate, on account of 
liis renunciation of Christiaiiiity, ]^man emperor 
from about the end of 361 to the middle of 363 
A.D., was bom at Constantinople in the later hajf 
of the year 331. He was the youngest son of Julius 
Constantius, the half-brother of Constantine the 
Great, and his full name was Flavius Claudius ; 
Juliantts. On the death of the great Constantine 
in May 337, and the accession of his three sons, 
there was a g^eial massacre of the male branches 
of the younger line of the Flavian family descended 
from Constaatius Ghlorus and his second wife Theo- 
dora. Thus perished the father of Julian, his elder 
brother, paternal unde, and cousins, while he Mm- 
sdf and bis elder half-brother Gallus were alone 
^[»ared as too young to be dangerous. He lived a 


loveless youth, under rigorous espionage, at Macel- 
lum in Cappadocia and at Nicomedia, embittered 
moreover by the terrible tragedy he had just 
escaped, which stripped him of all belief in the 
reigning religion, and drove his ardent tempera- 
ment for relief into the literary and philosophical 
studies of his time. His secret apostasy seems 
to have been begun at Nicomedia and consum- 
mated at Ephesus under the influence of the 
Neoplatonist Maximus. In 355 he spent a few 
happy months at Athens in the study of Greek 
philosophy, and among his fellow-students and 
acquaintances here were the future Bishops Basil 
and Gregory Nazianzen. Gallus had been put to 
death the year before, and in November 355 Julian 
was summoned to jVIilan to assume the rank of 
Coesar, and marry the emperor’s sister, Helena. 

The shy young student moved awkwardly amid 
the atmosphere of policy and intrigue at the court, 
but during the next five years he found more con- 
genial occupation in the camp, and by his skill and 
vigour showed that he was a soldier as well as 
a philosopher. He overthrew the stubborn and 
victorious Alemanni near Strasburg, subdued the 
Frankish tribes along the Rhine and across the 
river, and fixed his winter quarters at Paris. He 
endeared himself to the people by lightening the 
public burdens, and to the soldiei*s by his personal 
courage, his success in war, and the severe simpli- 
city of his private life. In April 360 the emperor, 
alarmed at his growing popularity, demanded that 
he should send some of nis best troops to serv^e 
against the Persians, but Ms soldiers rose in insur- 
rection and proclaimed him Augustus. He occu- 
pied some time in consolidating his power, then 
sent forward one portion of nis army through 
Rhsetia and Noricum, another by the northern con- 
fines of Italy, while he himself with 30(X) chosen 
soldiers plunged into the gloomy recesses of the 
Marcian or Black Forest, and sailed down the 
Danube as far as Sinnium, where he waited to 
unite his forces. Here he first threw -off the mask 
and openly declared himself a pagan. Here 
also he learned of the opportune death of his 
cousin at the foot of Mount Taurus (November 3, 
361 ), which ^ned up to him the government of 
the world. The first winter he spent in the im- 
perial city in a course of public reforms, sweeping 
aw^ay a nost of corrupt officials who had long 
battened at will on private bribes and exactions. 
Towards Christians and Jews alike he ostenta- 
tiously adopted a policy of toleration, but none the 
less he devoted hunself with all the enthusiasm of 
the convert to the task of restoring the dignity of 
the old religion. He was assiduous in the practice 
of divination and all other superstitious ceremonies, 
reopened and rebuilt the deserted temples, and 
lavished his patronage upon the time-serving repro- 
bates who deluded him into a belief in the reality 
of their conversion. He stripped the church of its 
peculiar privileges by every means short of persecu- 
tion, but was mortified to the heart by the little 
success of his ardent prdpagandism afike among 
the citizens and the soldiers, although the latter 
were unable to pay their due worsMp to the person 
of the emperor without seeming to tow to idols, 
from the subtle "way in which the imperial and the 
divine symbols were deliberately intermingled. As 
soon as he had settled afifairs in Constantinople he 
set but on a journey through Asia Minor to Antioch. 
Here he lived from July 362 to the March of the 
foUowi^ year, and found its luxurious citizens 
as indifferent to his paganism as to Christianity. 
Yet his zeal in reformation was less hateful than 
his economic policy in fixing an arbitrary price on 
com in order to stave off a threatened famine. ThP 
impudent Antiochenes revenged themselves upon 
the sensitive emperor by lampoons an<i ridic^^ 
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yet he restrained his resentment, or confined it to 
the paj'es of his Misopogon^ an ironical satire on 
their efieniinate manners, full of the interest of 
self' revelation. His famous attempt to rebuild the 
temple at Jerusalem was intended to falsify the 
clierihhed prophecies of Christianity no less than 
to please the Jews. 

In March 363 Julian set out on his long medi- 
tated expedition against the Persian king Sapor, 
and after a tedious march crossed the Tigris, and 
advanced to the walls of Ctesiphon. He was led to 
advance farther by the false promises of a Persian 
traitor, and was at length forced to retreat through 
a barren country, under a burniiig sun, and 
harassed by the swai-ms of the Persian cavalry. 
The enemy were repeatedly beaten off, but in one 
of the attacks the emperor was wounded by a 
spear- thrust in the side and fell fainting from his 
horse. Theodoret tells us how as his blood spouted 
from the wound he exclaimed, ‘Thou hast con- 
quered, 0 Galilean ! ’—a poetical tale that is at 
least an embodiment of a historic truth. He was 
carried to his tent, where, after a few words of 
brave philosophy to his weeping friends, he died 
about midnight on the evening of 26th June 363. 

‘Julian's life was an accident,* says Beugnat, 
‘ and at his death events reverted to their natural 
channel. * 

To Gregory y a z i anzen, Chrysostom, Sozomen, Theo- 
doret, and all the early Christian writers, the Apostate 
was a monster of wickedness ; to Claudius Mamertinus 
he was a figure above all taint of human infirmity. The 
veracious and competent militazy historian Ammianus 
Haroeliinus and the rhetorical libanius are alike warm, 
yet discriminating in praise. Gibbon’s account is fairly 

i 'ust, and one of the most splendid passages in historic^ 
iteratnre. 

Julian’s extant writings are a series of JSpisUes, mostly 
addressed to men of letters ; nine Orations ; Ccesares, a 
series of satires in which past Caesars are treated to caustic 
satire from Silenus ; and the Misopogon. Hjis most im- 
portant work, Kata ChristiaTwn^ is lost. There are 
editions by Hertlein .(Leip. 1875); Wright (witti trans, 
1913 et seg.). See the Due de Broglie's JOEglise et 
V Empire Rormin au IV^ Siicle (ii, and iv, 1856-69); 
Keander, Kaiser Julian und sein Zeitedter {1SI$ ; Eng. 
trans. 1850 ); J- F. A. Hiioke, Flavius Claudius Julianus : 
nach den ^^a( 1867-69) ; Rendall, The Emperor Julian 
( 1879 ) ; l^egri's J idian the Apostate ( crans. 1906 ) ; Bishop 
Wordsworth's article in vol. iii. (1882) of Smith and 
Wane’s IHctionarg of Christian Biography; and Alice 
Gardner, Julian^ Philosopher and Eniperor ( 1896 ). The 
es»y by Strauss, J>er Eomemtiker auf dem Thron der 
Cdsaren (1847J, is only a clever pamphlet aimed at 
Frederick Wimam IV. of Prussia and his religious reao- 
idon. Ibsen's splendid drama, Emperor and CalUcean 
(1373; Eng. trans. 1876), sketehes a new ideal culture 
for tb® world to succeed the Christian, as that succeeded 
the classicaL 

Julian Calendar^ Tear* See 

Calbndab, Cheonobogy, Yeak. 

Jtilicll (Pr. J^uliers), a small town of Rheinland, 
on the Roer, 16 miles NE. of Aachen. It is the 
tTulictcuM of the Romans. Until its fortifications 
were razed in 1860 it ranked as a fortress of the 
second class. — Prom the 12th centui*y Jiilich was 
the capital of an independent countship, created a 
duchy in 1356. In 1423 Jiilich and Berg (q.v.) were 
united ; and Cleves was added in 1521. In 1609 a 
dispute arose as to the succession, which was not 
settled till 1666, when a decision was given in 
fiav^tof the House of Pfalz-Neuburg, the Elector 
of Brandenburg obtaining Cleves. The Pfalz- 
Neuburg femily becoming extinct in 1742, Julich 
mssed to the PfaLz-Sulzbach branch, afterwards 
ctf Bavaria. In 1801 the duchy was annexed 
to Prance, in 1814 to Prussia. 

JulieUy STANisiiAS Aigkan, a great French 
oinologue, was bom at Orleans, 19th September 


1799, and became at twenty-one an assistant-pro- 
fessor at the College de France. Ere long, under 
Abel Remusat, he gave himself with such zeal to 
the study of Chinese that he mastered its diffi- 
culties in less than a year, and actually executed a 
Latin translation of the philosopher Mencius ( 1824- 
26 ). From that time his labours were directed with 
uninterrupted assiduity to the languages and litera- 
ture of the Far East. Ancient and modern Chinese, 
Manchu, Sanskrit, and the Mongolian tongues 
were alike familiar to him ; and at the same time 
he knew almost all the Em*opean languages. He 
succeeded Remusat in 1832 at the College de 
France, became in 1839 keeper of the Royal 
Library, and in 1854 head of the College de France. 
He was also conservator of the Bi})liotli^que 
Imperiale, and was specially charged with the 
oversight of the Chinese department. He died 
14th February 1873. Julien gave admirable French 
versions of Clunese drama, romances, treatises on 
silk-culture and porcelain, and of Indian novels. 
He was the first to make Chinese poetry intelligible. 
But a more valuable service was his translating the 
great manuals of Chinese religion and philosophy ; 
and above ail, theHistoire de la Vie d^Hiouen^Tsang 
et de ses Voymes (1852). His splendid Syntaxe 
Nouvelle de la Langue Ckinoise appeared 1869-70. 

Julius* the name of three popes, of whom the 
second ana third deserve especially to be noticed. — 
Julius II., originally Giuliano della Rovere, a 
nephew of Sixtus IV., was bom at Albizuola, near 
Savona, in 1443. He was vehemently opposed during 
his cardinalate to the designs of Alexander VI. for 
the aggrandisement of his family, and one of his 
earliest measures on his election to the pontificate, 
m 1503, was to resume possession of the duchy of 
the Romagna, which had been bestowed upon Csesar 
Borgia. Julius was himself beyond all suspicion of 
nepotism or selfish designs of aggrandisement ; but 
his public career during his pontificate was almost 
entirely devoted to political and military enter- 
prises for the complete re-establishment of the 
papal sovereignty in its ancient territory — Bologna, 
Fen-ara, &c. — and for the extinction of foreign 
domination and foreign influence in Italy. In 
pursuing his designs, for the purpose of compelling 
from the republic of Venice the restitution of the 
papal provinces on the Adriatic, Julius not only 
entered into the league of Cambrai with the Emperor 
Maximilian, Ferdinand of Aragon, and Louis All. 
of France, but had recourse to spiritual arms, by 
placing the republic under the ban of tHe church ; 
and on the submission of Venice, apprehending the 
ambitious designs of Louis, be withdrew from the 
league, and entered into an opposite alliance, the 
‘ Holy League,* to which Spain and England were 
parties, ^ During this bitter quarrel with Louis XIL 
the latter attempted, but meffectually, to enlist 
the sympathies of the church agaiast the pope. 
The Council of Pisa, which was convened under 
Louis's influence, was an utter failure; and the 
opposing council, fifth of the Lateran, assembled 
by Julius, but not brought to a close during his 
lifetime, completely frustrated the designs of the 
French king. It has been said without grounds 
that Julius, in his hatred of France, tried to draw 
even the Turks into the lea^e, but on the con- 
trary one of his most cherished dreams was a holy 
war under his own command. As an ecclesiastical 
ruler Julius has little to recommend him in the 
eyes of churchmen. As a political sovereign he 
is described by Ranke as ‘a noble soul, rail of 
lofly plans for the glo^ and weal of Italy;’ 
and Professor Leo considers him, with all his 
defects, as one of the noblest characters of that 
age in Italy. He was a liberal and judicious 
patron of art, and a friend of the rising litera- 
ture of the time. He died in February 1513. 
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Tlitjiv are Lives by Dumesiiil (Paris, 1873) and 
i>roscli j^Ootlia, ISjj ). — J ulius IIL, born at 
Koine in 1487, was kno^\'n before his elevation to 
the i>oatitieate a> Cardinal del Monte. He was one 
of the tliree legates of the pope under whom the 
Council of Trent wa^ opened ; and after his election 
to the papacv in 15od he himself reopened (in lool) 
that coiineii, which had been suspended for up- 
wards of two years. He is connected with English 
history as having >ent Cardinal Pole to organise 
ivith ilary the reunion of the kingdom ’vnth liome ; 
hut his general governinent of the church is marked 
}»y no very striking events, and his private char- 
acter is sullied by the taint of nepotism. He died 
in Maicli 1555. 

Jullien (originally JuLiEN), Louis Antoine, 
was born at Sisteron, in the French department of 
Basses Alpes, 23d April 1812. He studied at Paris, 
and became a conductor of concerts there in 1836; 
but leaving in 1S3S, made London his headquarters, 
and did mucli to popularise music in England by 
means of large bands, the best availalde players 
and singers, and the most attractive pieces, includ- 
ing his own 'Monster Quadrilles.’ He became 
bankrupt in 1857, and retired to Paris, where he 
was imprisoned for debt. He died in a lunatic 
asylum, 14th March 1860. 

JllUlinder {Jalandhar^ a city of the Punjab, 
stands in the Doab or rich alluvial plain of the 
same name between the Sutlej and the Beas, in 
31° 21' N. lat. and 75® 31' E. long., on the north- 
western railway between Umballa and XJmiitsar. 
The soil of the neighbourhood is very productive ; 
and the city, though fallen from its former gi-eat- 
ne>s, in 1921 had 71,008 inhahitants. Jullunderis 
a very ancient city, founded before Alexander’s 
invasion of India, and is referred to in tlie Mahdh- 
lidmta , — It gives its name to an administrative 
disfnct of 143^1 sq. m. area (pop. 822,544), and to a 
dmsion of 19,394 sq. m. area ( pop. 4,181,898). 

JllluSy or lui/US, a genus of Millepedes, in the 
class Myriapoda (see Centipei>E). 

Julyf the seventh month of the year in our 
calendar, fifth in the Roman Calendar, where it was 
called Quinfcilis (‘the fifth’). Originally it con- 
tained thirty-six days, reduced first to thiity-one, 
then to thirty, but was restored to thii ty-one days 
by Julius Ceesar, in honour of whom it was named 
July (Lat. Jidues), his birthday falling on the 
12tn. In this month the sun leaves Cancer and 
enters the sign of Leo. According to Dove, the 
mean temperature of July at London is 64® F. ; at 
Dublin, 61®; at Archangel, 60®; at Berlin, 66®; at 
Rome, 76®. The average summer temperature at 
New York is 72® -62; at San Francisco, 58®*04. — 
The ‘July Revolution’ is that in France in July 
1830, by which Charles X. was set aside, and 
Louis-Pnilippe became king. 

Jailli^^e89 Robebt of. Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was a Norman by birth, and came to England 
in the train of Edward the Confessor, over whom 
he acquired great influence. He was made Bishop 
of London in 1044, and Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1050, and from the first was the head of the anti- 
English party which gained a tempora^ triuniph 
in 1051 the banishment of Earl Godwin and his 
sons. Their return next year quickly drove him 
into exile in Normandy. The Witenagemot stripped 
him of his archbishopric, and he spent the re- 
mainder of bis life in the monastery of Jumi^ges, 
16 miles SW. of Rouen. 

Jimd^cs* WILIJAM OF, a Norman monk whp 
compiled in Latin a history of the Dukes of 
Normandy from Rbllo down to 1071, which is of 
some value in the contemitoraiy part— the stonr of 
the Conquest and early rdgn of William I. ft is 
288 


I printed in Migne’s Patrol ogicB Cursxis ComjpUtus 
(vol. cxlix.). 

I Jauiilla, a town of Spain, 36 miles N. by W. 

; of Murcia, cultivate^ the vine and esparto grass, 
and manufactures salt, javis, silk, &c. ; pop. 20,000. 

Juiuiia^ or Jamuna, the principal feeder of the 
Gauges, has its course wiioliy in Hindustan. Its 
feource, at a height of 10,849 feet above the sea, 
is 5 miles N. of Jamiiotri. After a soutlierly course 
of 95 miles it breaks into the plains from the 
Siwalik Hills at an altitiule of only 1276 feet It 
continues to flow south as far as Hamirpur, beyond 
Agra, and then turns to the east, finally joining 
the Ganges from the right 3 miles below Allahabad, 
after a total course of 860 miles. As a rule its 
banks are high and craggy, and it has many tribu- 
taries. Area of drainage basin, 118,000' sq. m. 
Delhi, Agra, Firozabad, Etawah, and Allahabad 
stand on its banks. From each bank of the livei, 
%vhere it emerges from the Siwalik Hills, an irriga- 
tion canal has Been constructed — the Easteni Jumna 
Canal (1823-30), on the left bank, 160 miles, and 
the Western (1817-25), 433 miles. 

Jumpers* a term given by opponents to the 
Shakers (q.v.), as also to some Welsli Methodists, 
assumed to ‘jump ’ as part of divine worship. 

Jumping* See Athletic Spobts. 

Jumping Hare {Pedetcs caffer), a South 
African rodent, Spring Haas of the Dutch colonists, 
belonging to a family (Pedetidoe) near to the 
Jerboas (q.v.). TJie head much resembles tliat of 
a hare, although the ears are shorter ; the body is 
also like that of a hare, but the hind-legs are very 
long and strong, like those of a kangaroo, and 
the toes both of fore and liind feet are armed with 
great claws ; and the tail is long and bushy. Its 
powers of leaping are extraordinary, and at night it 
makes mischievous inroads on fields and gardens. 

Jumpingr^^ed) or bean, the seed of a Mexican 
euphorbiaceous plant, which, if warmed, moves or 
even jumps on a flat surface, because of the presence 
within it of the larva of a toxtricid moth ( Carpo- 
capsa scdtitans), 

Juuagarh^ or Junagadh, an Indian state 
(area, 3284 m. ; population, 465,493), on the 
peninsula of Kathiawar. The capital, from which 
it takes its name, is one of the most picturesque 
towns in India ; it has an old citadel, which con- 
tains several Buddhist caves, as does also the ditch 
surrounding it. Pop. 33,000. 

Jnncacese^ See Rush. 

JuuCy the sixth month of the year in our 
Calendar, but the fourth among the Romans. It 
consisted originally of twenty-six days, but was 
finally lengthened to thirty days by Julius Caesar. 

Juneau^ the capital of Alaska, stands in the 
southern district or strip lying between British 
Columbia and the sea, on Gastineau Channel and 
opposite Douglas Island. It is the centre of ^at 
mining interests, and is a gi-eat outfitting ]^ace. 
Its first prosperity it owed to silver and gold mines 
near by ; and it was named from one of its founders, 
Joseph Juneau. Settled only in 1880, it had in 
1920 a pop. of about 3000. 

Jnng^, Carl Gustav, Swiss physician and 
psychologist, born at Kesswyl, Thur^u, 26th July 
1875, studied medicine at Basel, and psychopath- 
ology at Paris. From 1900 till 1909 he was asso- 
ciated with the psychiatric clinic of Zurich, and in 
1905 became, in tixe university there, lecturer in 
medical psychology. As a result of experiments 
in mental association lie developed the psycho- 
lo^cal theory of ‘complexes,’ a theory which 
became a fundamental conception of psycho-an- 
alysis, and brought him into association with 
Freud (q.v.), witn whose earlier discoveries the 
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theory was founti to harmonise. In 1911 lie founded 
the Incernational Psycho-analytical Society. Then 
in 1913, denying a unique causative importance 
to sexuality in human psychology, normal or ab- 
normal, and substituting instead the wider idea 
of a tension betw’een opposites present in every 
psychological manifestation, he parted company 
with Freud and tlie Viennese school of jisycho- 
anaiysis, and became leader of the school of Ziiiich. 
Among his works are The Paychology of Dementia 
Frmeox ( 1907 ; trans. 1909 ) ; Wandlungen und Sgm- 
bolc der Libido ( 1912 ; trans. as * The Psychology 
of the Unconscious,’ 1916} j The Theory of PsychO‘ 
cnaiysh (1915); Collected Paj}ers on Analytical 
Psychology (1916; trans. 1917); Sttidies in Word 
Association (trans. 1918); Psychological Types 
( 1921 ; trans. 1923 ). See also DREAMS, Extrovert. 

JiinSTf Johann Heinrich, generally called 
Jung Stilling, an original German writer, was 
bom at Im-Grund, in Nassau, 12th September 1740. 
At first he pursued his father’s callings— tailor 
and village schoolmaster; then (1768) he became 
a student of medicine at Strasburg, "where he was 
intimate with Goethe, who admired his simple, 
pure, atfectionate nature (see Wahrheit und Dick- 
tnngy ii.). Next he settled (1772) as a medical 
practitioner at Elberfeld, and won fame as an 
operator for cataract. Subsequently he held the 
professorship of Political Economy at Marburg 
( 1787-1804 ) and Heidelberg. He died at Carlsruhe, 
2d April 1817. He was brought up in a pietistic 
circle, and the effects of his early training clung 
to him all his life. Although he wrote some semi- 
mystical, semi-pietistic romances, and later in life 
works on political economy, he is best remembered 
for his mystical and charming autobiography, 
Heinrich Stillings Leben (1777-1817 ; trans. 1835). 
HisGeisterkunde and Theobald were also translated. 
See Petersen’s monograph ( 1890). 

Jung, Sir Salar (1829-83), a member of a 
princely family "which since the founding of the 
J^izam^ dynasty in 1713 had furnished Hyderabad 
w’ith its chief ministers, in 1853 succeeded liis uncle 
in office. He at once began to reorganise the admi- 
nistration of the state, then in a most deplorable 
condition. The British government bad even to 
pay the troops ; and to repay tlie loan the province 
of Berar was ceded to the British. Salar Jung’s 
first care was to reduce to obedience the mercenary 
Arab soldiery. Then the robber chiefs of the hill 
i^tricts were crushed ; courts of justice were estab- 
lished at Hyderabad; the police force was organ- 
ised; the construction and repair of works of 
irrigation were attended to; and schools were 
established. During the Mutiny of 1857 Sir Salar 
Jung adhered to British interests in face of the 
opposition of the people. The Nizam Afzul, an 
apathetic, suspicious, and capricious monarch, had 
hampered him. But after his death in 1 869 Sir Salar 
Jung was j’oint regent. In 1876 he visited England 
in the hope of obtaining the restoration of Berar. 

Jung Bahadilirf Sir (1816-77), prime-minister 
of Nepal. His uncle, a high official, was murdered 
at the instigation of the queen, who appointed 
the nephew commander-in-chief. When m 1846 
the premier was assassinated, Jung Bahadur took 
vmigesmce upon the leading chiefs concerned in 
the crime and made himself prime-minister. A 
oonmracy against him was quickly quenched in 
Mood, the queen and the witless- king were ban- 
ished; and the heir- apparent was raised to the 
throne; Dnring the Mutiny of 1857 he sent a body 
of Gurkhas to help the British. 

Jung Breslau. See Inowraclaw. 

JuBg Bimzlaa. See Bunzlau. 

JiiiigeriiiiiajQtlat a Linnaeau genus of cryp- 
tc^amouB plants,: eemtaining a great ntimbes' of 


species, which modern botanists have divided into 
many genera, and formed into an order, Juiiger- 
maimiales, of Hepatic® (see Liverworts). The 
spore-cases open by four valves, and the spores 
are mixed with elaters. The sporophyte may be 
thalloid or foliose, dorsiventral or radial. Some 
species much resemble mosses in appeal ance. 
Many are natives of Britain, some of them very 
common in moist places. The tropical species are 
very numerous, and some of them are to be found 
even on the young shoots and leaves of plants. 
Jiingermannia is named in honour of Ludwig 
Jungermann, who published floras of Altorf (1615) 
and Giessen (1623). 

Jungfrau ( ‘ the Maiden ’ ), a magnificent peak 
of the Bernese Alps, attains a height of 13,671 feet. 
It received its name either from the unsullied 
purity and dazzling brightness of the snow by 
which it is covered, or from the fact that no 
traveller had ever reached its highest point. Its 
summit was first ascended by two Meyers in 1811. 
A raihvay, mainly continuous tunnel, climbs to 
the Jungfraujoch { 11,340 feet). 

Jungle (Sanskiit jangala^ ‘deseit’), those 
thickets of trees, shrubs, and reeds wdiich abound 
in many parts of India, and particularly in the 
imhealthy tract called Terai or Tarayani, along 
the southern base of the Himalaya, and in thVj 
Sundarbans (q.v.) at the mouth of the Ganges. 
The jungles are often impassable, from the thick 
growth of underwood, tall grasses, and clinihing 
plants. The soil is generally sw^ampy, and fever 
and other diseases abound. Tigers and other 
beasts of prey, elephants, boars, deer, and other 
quadrupeds may be found in great numbers in 
these thickets, with gigantic snakes, and multi- 
tudes of monkeys. The jungle flora and fauna are 
very peculiar, and the moisture and heat carry a 
tropical vegetation beyond its usual limits north- 
ward to the lower valleys of the Himalaya. See 
India, Bengal. 

Jungle-fowl 9 the name given in India to the 
wild species of Gallin® ( Galhts ferrugineus) which 
is the parent of our domestic barn-door fowl, and to 
three other closely allied species (see Poultry). 

Juniper {Junipems), a genus of trees and 
shrubs of the natural order Conifer®, sub-order 
Cupressine®, having unisexual flowers, the male 
anti female generally on separate plants, and the 
fruit a fleshy (popularly a berry), containing 



Fig. 1. 

a, Junipems commxmis ; 6, J. Sabina ; c, J. chinensis. 


three small nuts. The species are all ever^een, 
and have small, narrow, rigid leaves, whim are 
opposite, or in whorls of t&ee or four, or imbri- 
cated in four rows. They are natives chiefly 
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temperate and cold regions, and are found in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, — The Common 
Juniper [Juiupcriis cominHuisS is found in all parts 
of Europe and the north of Asia, and in the north- 
ern parts of Xorth America. Only in favourable 
circumstances does it become a tree of 15, 20, or at 
most 80 feet in height, and in general it is only a 
shrub from 2 to 6 feet high. The fruit takes two 
rear^ to ripen. It is round, of a bluish-black 
colour, with a whitish bloom ; is of the size of a 
small currant, and is produced in great abundance. 
The little nuts or stones of the fruit have on the 
shell three glands, which abound, before ripening, 
in an essential oil — Oil of Juniper — present also m 
the young wood. This oil changes to a true turpen- 
tine" when the fruit reaches maturity, so that to 
obtain the oil the green fruit must be used. The 
wood is yellowish red, brownish in the heart, hard, 
and fra^ant. 'When of sufficient size it is much 
valued by turners. It is also used for veneering. 
The berries have a strong and peculiar flavour, and 
are much nsed for flavouring gin, wliich derives its 
name from them (see Gin). They also enter into 
several medicinal preparations, being stimulant, 
sudorific, and diuretic. — Oil of juniper is lighter 

than water; specific 
gi-avity, 0-839. It 
is limpid and nearly 
colourless, and is 
obtained by distill- 
ing the unripe fruit, 
or the tivigs, with 
W’ater. — Spanish 
Juniper («7. Oxyced- 
rus) grow’S in arid 
situations in the 
countries round the 
Mediterranean Sea. 
Its fruit is about 
the size of a hazel- 
nut; and from its 
Fig. 2.— Branch of J. communis, fruit and wood is 
withfrmt. procured an essen- 

tial oil of disapjee- 
able odour, called HuUe de Cade . — Virginian 
Juniper (J. viryimana), the Red Cedar of North 
America, is an evergreen tree, often 30-50 feet 
high, of conical form, with horizontal branches 
and very small leaves. The berries are small and 
bright blue. The heartwood is of a beautiful red 
colour, valued by turners and makers of cigar 
boxes and lead-pencils. — The Bermudas Cedar [J. 
hermudiana), with ve^ fragrant reddish-brown 
wood, covers the uncultivated hills of Bermudas.— 
The Himalaya Mountains produce several species 
of juniper trees of considerable size, beautiful 
appearance, and valuable w^ood. — The Sw^edish 
juniper of British shrubberies is merely a variety 
of the common juniper. — The Savine, or Savin 
{J. Sabina), a low% much -branched, and widely- 
spreading shrub, with very small, tobricated, 
evergreen leaves, grows in Europe, Siberia, Canada, 
and the northern United States, It bears small 
black berries, covered with a pale blue bloom. Its 
foliage has a strong, aromatic, penetrating odour. 
Being the host for various funm dangerous to fruit- 
trees, it is proscribed in several cantons of Switzer- 
land, e.g. Zurich. * The fresh and dried t<ms, and a 
volatils oil distilled from the former, have been used 
in medicine. Their odour is strong and terehin- 
thiuate, and their taste acrid, hitter, resinous, and 
disagreeable; The therapeutic properties of savine 
are due to the volat^e oil, of which it contains about 
2 per cent., consisting einefiy of a body having the 
competition CjoHie, isomeric with oil or turpentine. 

Savine exerts a sthmdating effect on the pelvic 
organs, and is employed is cases of amenorrheea 
am chlorosis. It is best given in tihfe form of the 



oil, 1 or 2 minims of which may he prescribed in 
a pill, to be taken twice a day. It is sometimes 
employed to procui e abortion ; but if given in a 
sufficiently large dose to produce the desired efiect, 
the life of the nmtlier is placed in the greatest 
possible peril. Sarine in the form of ointment is 
used as an external application to keep up the 
discharge from a blistered surface. The ointment 
cannot, how’ever, be kept long without losing its 
properties. 

Junius^ Letters of, a series of seventy 
letters signed Junius, wdiich appeared in the Pahltc 
Advertiser between the 21st of January 1769 and 
the 21st of Januai*}" 1772. They w^ere "revised by 
the author, and reprinted tw^o months later in two 
small volumes by Henrv Sampson AYoodfall. An 
edition w^hich appeared in 1812 contained one 
hundred and thirteen letters in addition to the 
seventy in the author’s edition; five only of the 
one hundred and thirteen were signed Junius, and 
one of the five, dated 21st of November 1768, w^as 
the first wrhich appeared with that signature. Soon 
after Junius began to wTite he attracted attention 
owing both to his apparent familiarity with current 
politics and notable persons, and to his boldness in 
commenting upon them, the climax being reached 
by him in his letter to the king on the 16th of 
December 1769. Woodfall was prosecuted for 
printing and publishing it in the Publk AdveHker, 
and acquittea on a technical point, w’hile Aim on, 
a bookseller, w’as punished for selling a reprint of 
it. The audacity of Junius in bidding George 
HI. remember that * while the eroivn w’as acquired 
by one revolution, it may be lost by another,* 
stimulated public curiosity as to the writer of that 
letter and others. Burke was generally supposed 
to be Junius till his denial was accepted as conclu- 
sive. Among the many supposed authors of the 
letters were Lord Shelburne, Barr6, Lord George 
Sackville, Wilkes, Home Tooke, and Thomas, 
Lord Lyttelton. It was not till after the publica- 
tion of the edition of 1812 that the name of Sir 
Philip Prancis (q.v.) was publicly aifimied to be 
cone^ed under that of Junius. John Taylor w^as 
the first to advance w^hat is now known as the 
Pranciscan theory. He wrote two books on the sub- 
ject : the first appeared in 1813, and was entitled 
A Discovery of the AxitJior of the Letters of Jmmts; 
the second in 1816, and was entitled The Identity 
of Junius utyith a Distinguished Living Character 
Established. In the first Taylor argued that the 
letters w^ere from the pens of Dr Prancis and his 
son; in the second, that the son -was the sole 
author. De Quincey , Earl Stanhope, Lord IMacaulay, 
and other critics and historians of note have accepted 
the Franciscan theory. Taylor was led to frame it 
by reading a letter which had appeared in the 
Public Advertiser on the 23d of March 1772 signed 
Veteran, in which Lord Barrington is charged with 
expelling Prancis from the War Office. The 
‘ Memoirs * of Sir Philip Prancis by Parkes^ and 
Mexivale ap;^red in 1867, containing private 
letters from Francis in which he wrote that he had 
resigned his clerkship and declined promotion to a 
higher post in the War Office, and that he was on 
terms of cordial intimacy with the Lord Barrington 
whom Veteran vilified. The extant manuscripts of 
Junius are said to have been written in a disguised 
hand, and many fancied resemblances have been 
traced between it and Francis’s natural hand. 
Woodfall, the printer of the Public Advertiser^ 
Tomkins, the principal writing-master of his day, 
and other oontemporaiy authorities considered the 
handwriting of the manuscripts to be not only 
natural, but to bear a close resemblance to that of 
many men and women who lived when Junius 
wrote. Moreover, it was not till half a century 
after the publication of Junius’s own edition of ihk 
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Ipt^prs that the theory of a dir^guised handwriting 
wa- started in order to get over the difficulty that 
The natural hand of Francis \yas unlike that of the 
hiniai! uianiiscrijits. No direct or indisputable 
in-oid iuts yet eomieeted Francis with Junius. The 
auihor&iiip of the letters signed Junius remains 
a mv^teiv, Junius Avas not the only important 
politiei.: 'writer of li^ time, many others being 
eoii^pit'iious and admired, vet the letters of AVilkes 
and Horne Tooke, to name those of tAvo popular 
Avritei>, Avere neither so uniformly brilliant, nor 
Avere tlicy so carefully polished, as the letcem 
rignedi Junius. This great anonymous Avriter set 
a pattern for the leading articles, AAiiich Avere un- 
knoAvii in his day, and through wiiich neAVspapers 
liOAv intiuenee public opinion. 

volri. 1772); Juidus, including Letters 
ty the aayne Winter under other Signatures (3 vols. 1812); 
Dilke^s Pnperr of a Critic: articles in. the Athenceurn by 
FraiserKae; C^babot and Twistleton, The Sandwriting of 
Junius nS71); H. K. PrsuciSj Junius PevecUed (1894); 
and ih Francis and E. Eearfs Tranois Letters (1901). 

JnulCf a Chinese vessel, clumsy and incapable of 
much seamanship or speed ; yet junks have proved 
themseh es seaworthy on voyages extending ev^en 
to America an<l Europe. — Junk, in the British 
navy, is a familiar term for the salt meat supplied 
to vessels for long voyages— the name being prob- 
ably derived from the fact that it becomes as 
hard and tough as old roi>e, pieces of Avliich are 
officially styled 

JuBkei*, Wilhelm, traveller, was bom of 
Oennau parents resident in Moscow in 1840, and 
studied medicine in Gottingen, Berlin, and Prague. 
Proceeding to Africa in 1874, in the first instance 
to Tunis and Egypt, he in 1878-78 carried through 
a series of eiqplorations among the Avestern tribu- 
taries of the Upper Nile, going as far south as the 
Kibbi, a feeder of the AVdle. In the year follow- 
ing (1879) Junker started from Cairo on his second 
and more important journey, his object being to 
explore the basin and course of the river Welle- 
Makua, Avhich he followed doAvn to 22® 47' 40" E, 
long, and 3° 13' 10" N. lat. This river was ev^entu- 
ally (end of 1887) proved by Captain Van Gele to 
be identical with the Uban^, a right-hand affluent 
of the Congo. After spending four years among 
the Monbuttu and Niam-Niam, Junker prepared 
to retura home, but was prevented from getting 
back to Egypt by the Mahdi*s revolt, and had to 
remain with Emm Pasha and Casati. But in the 
end of 1886, a favourable opportunity presenting 
itself, he managed to find his way to the coast 
through Karagwe, and reached Cairo again in 
1887- He died at St Petersburg, 13th 
February 1892. See bis Eemn in Afirka, 1876-78 
(Vienna, 1889; English trans. by A. H. Keane, 
1890). 

Junkers* the name commonly given to the 
younger members of the landed gentry of Prussia 
and the adjoining states.— as a term 
has been used in the middle of the 
19fcli centniy and since to designate the party of 
reaction in Prussia, which found its most strenuous 
supporters amongst the lauded gentry. 

Jumu was to the Boman the abstraction of 
womanhood b& Jupiter w^ the abstraction of man- 
hood* ^his IS the genuine Boman conception of 
Juno, and to this we must look and not to any 
nature-myth for the explanation of this deity. As 
has said {Hist of Harm, i 28), what 
JBtmgmfetoes Roman religion from Greek is that in 
^ everything existing, to man and to* 
tne w we state and to the storeroom, a spirit 
was asrigned* which came into being Avith it and 
pemhed along wift it, the counterpart in the 
spmtuai domam of the physical phenomenon ; to 


the man the male genius, to the Avoman the female 
Juno.’ This is the first j>oint to notice in analyrs- 
ing this deity ; Juno is the counterpart in the 
spiritual domain of the female^ principle in tlie 
human world. The next step in the analysis is 
indicated again by Mommsen : ‘ In occupations 
even the steps of the process AA^ere spiritualised; 
thus, for example, in the prayers of the husband- 
man there Avas invoked the spirit of falloAving, 
of ploughing, of fuiTOAving, soAving, coA^ering-in, 
harroAving, and so on, to those of in-bringing, up- 
storing, and opening of the granaries.’ Folio Aving 
the indication thus given us Ave observe that e\'ery 
step in the life of Avoman, every function of the 
female principle, was spiritualised by the Romans, 
as is shown by the A^arious titles given to Juno — 
e.g. Virginensis, Matrona, Natalis, Juga, Jugalis, 
Curitis, Domiduca, Iterduca, Unxia, Pronuba, 
Ginxia, Fluonia, Ossipaga, Opigena. These 
spiritual counterparts of the various phases of 
AA^oman’s life AA^ere, Ave may assume, probably not 
originally all supposed to inhere in one indh'idual 
deity, but were separate and independent. And 
here we come to tlie third step in our analysis; 
these various spirits— the spirits of marriage, of 
birth, of travail, &c. — came eventually to be 
regarded not as separate spirits but as various 
manifestations of one and the same deity. What, 
then, was the thread round Avhich these ideas so to 
speak crystallised? It was in all probability the 
figure of the Greek Hera. This undoubtedly 
became known to the Romans through the cities 
of Magna Grsecia at an early period ; the * female 
Juno ’became identified AAith her; the various attri- 
butes of Vir^nensis, Matrona, &c. were naturally 
assigned to Sie new, anthropomorphic Juno; and 
the other resemblances between Juno and Hera 
Avere loans effected at this and later times by the 
Romans from the Greek. Juno as she appears in 
Virgil is, of course, a reproduction of the Hera of 
Homer. See Hera. 

Junot* Andoche, Due d’Abrant^s, one of the 
great N^oleon’s generals, was hom October 23, 
1771, at Bussy-le-Grand, in C6te-d’Or, entered the 
anny as a volunteer in 1792, and distinguished 
himself in the early Avai-s of the r^ublic. His 
courage at Toulon caught the eye of Napoleon, and 
he carried him with him to Egypt as adjutant. At 
Nazareth he covered himself with glory by pntting 
to flight as many as 10,000 Turks with but 300 
horse. In 1804 he was made governor of Paris, and, 
after a short stay as ambassador in Lisbon, was 
appointed in 1807 to the command of the army for 
the invasion of Poi^gaL In a short time hy 
Ms rapidity and skill he made himself master 
of all the strong places in the kiugdom. For his 
brilliant success he was created Due d’Abrantes, 
and appointed governor of Portugal ; but he squan- 
dered the fruits of his victory hy his absurd prodi- 
gality, and was ere long so severely defeated by 
Wellington at Vimeiro that he was obliged to 
conclude a convention at Cintra and retire from 
Portugal. He subsequently served in Germany and 
Russia, and was made one of the scapegoats for the 
great Russian disaster, and sent to govern Illyria. 
This, added to the efifect of former Avounds in the 
head, brought on mental derangement. He was 
taken to ms father’s house at Montbard, near 
Dijon, and, two hours after his arrival, precipitated 
himself from a window, July 22, 1813, fracturing 
his thigh-hone. Amputation was performed, but 
Junot frantically tore off the bandages, and died 
sevai days afterwards.— His Avife, Lattrbtte db 
SAiOT-iNDyEtT^ (1784-1838), the accom- 

plished and recklessly extravagant Du<^®®se 
d’Abranths, gained a reputation m the literaiy 
world by her Mimoires ( 18 vols. 1831-36), and By 
several minor works. 
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Jiiiiqneiro, Adilio Gi^erra, Poitupierte poet, 
l<»ni in 1S50, published hTics and satire almost 
from ehildliood to old ti^e. He became a deputj 
in 1S7S, was tried for hse mojcsti in 1907 for his 
;,ttacks on the Braganzas, and after the rei’olu- 
Tio!i was minister to Sintzerland. Important works 
are Finis Pntrire (1S90), Patrla (1891), Os Shnjples 
{lS92h 

Junta (‘assembly’), the name given in Spain 
to a body of ijersons combined for political or 
adininbtrative purposes, whether summoned by 
the sovereign or meeting on their own initiative as 
representatives of tlie people. The most famous is 
the central junta of ISOS, with its provincial juntas, 
chosen for the conduct of the war with France.— 
in English history the Whig Junto was the name 
given to the chiefs of that party in the reigns of 
William III. and Anne. The Junto was also the 
name of a debating society founded by Benjamin 
Franklin, which developed into the American 
Philosophical Society in 1743. Here also may be 
mentioned the interior committee of the privy- 
council under Charles I., which was the germ of 
the modern cabinet, and which Clarendon says was 
reproachfully called the Juncto. Its principal 
members were Laud, Strafford, and Cottington, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; the others were 
Juxon, the Lord High Treasurer, the two Secre- 
taries, Yane and Windebank, the Marquis of 
Hamilton, and the Earl of Northumberland ‘for 
oniaiiient.’ 

Jlipiterf the chief ^od of the Romans. Etymo- 
logically identical with the Sanskrit Dyaus, the 
Greek Zeus, and the Teutonic Tin or Zio, Jupiter 
is one of the few gods that can safely claim to be 
descended from the Indo-European primeval period, 
and consequently one of the few exceptions to the 
rule that, if a deity is common to the Greeks and 
the Romans, he was borrowed by the latter from 
the former in historical times. But though Jupiter 
was known to the Italians from the time when they 
first became a separate branch of the Indo-European 
people, it would be an error to im^ne that every- 
thing that can he predicated of the Greek Zens holds 
good of the Roman god, or that the attributes of 
Jupiter can be ascribed indiscriminately to the 
Greek deity. We do indeed find that the same 
tales are told about Jupiter by Virgil and Ovid as 
had been related about Zeus by the Greek poets 
'whom the Roman writers imitated ; but it by no 
means follows that these tales were known to the 
Italians before their contact in liistorical times 
with the Greeks. On the contrary, it is in some 
cases perfectly certain that the m^hs were bor- 
rowed by the Romans from the Greeks. For 
instance, no myth in which Apollo figures along 
witli Jupiter could possibly be an original Italian 
production, because it was only in historical times 
that the worship of Apollo was introduced from 
Greece into Italy. In this article, therefore, we 
must refer the reader for all that regards the Greek 
god to the article Zeus. But, although we propose 
here to confine ourselves to the Roman deity, it is 
by no means easy to determine the outlines of this 
figure in mythology as it appeared to the religious 
consciousness of the Italians before they came in 
contact with Greek thought. We have but little 
direct information as to the Italians of that period. 
A few of the tndigitammta or formulae containing 
the epithets of the gods which were recited as a 
sort 01 litany by the Roman priests have survived 
to us, but not euon^ for onr purpose. We are 
therefore reduced to general considerations. And 
from this point oi view there is no reason whatever 
for assuming that the resemblance between Jupiter 
and the Greek Zeus was piiginally any neater 
than that betw^n Jupiter aaid the Sansknt Hyaus 
or the Gothic Tiu. long as it was an accepted 


theory that the ancestors of the Greeks and Rom n ns 
dwelt together, and apart from the rest of the 
Indo-Enropean family, for some rime before im- 
migrating into their respective historical abodes, 
the case was difierent. 

Now, however, this Pela'^gian theory no longer 
has the sanction of either philology or Welioeology- 
We must, therefore, conceive the difference between 
the original Italian Jupiter and the Greek Zeus to 
have been determined by the general «Ufierence.^ be- 
tween Greek and Roman religion. In the striking 
words of Mommsen (History of Eo me ^ i. 2S), ‘As 
the Greek, when he sacrificed, raised hi^. eyes to 
heaven, so the Roman veiled his head; for the 
prayer of the former was vision, that of the latter 
retiection.’ The Greek gods were thoroughly 
anthropomorphic; they were represented by their 
poets and their sculptors alike in the iinage of 
man. The gods of the Romans were much nearer 
the earlier stage of animism; they were powers 
whose good-favour could be propitiated and ill- 
will averted by the proper ritual and by sacrifice, 
but they w’ex-e not suibjeets for plastic art until the 
time of Greek influence. This difference will at 
once account for the fact that no myths whatever 
attach to the Italian Jupiter — all that are related 
of him were borrowed in late times from the Greek 
Zeus. What we do find is that various epithets, 
suchasLucetiusand Elicius, Imbricitor, Prodxgialis, 
Degulsoi', &:c., are applied to him. And we may 
conjecture that aU siicii epithets wei'e probably, as 
some certainly were, oiiginally part of the imligita- 
menta^ with the recital of which the Roman priests 
sought to secure the favour of the god. In the 
next place it is to be noted that these epithets tend 
to show that Jupiter w'as originally to the Roman 
just as abstract a figure as Janus ( ‘ the spirit of 
opening’), Juventus (‘the spirit of youtlx’), or 
Foi’culus (‘the spirit of doors’), Limentinus (‘the 
spirit of thresholds’), or Cai’dea (‘the spirit of 
door-hinges’). We may conjecture that the 
Romans present to us tlie oxiginal animism of 
the Indo-Europeans moi-e faithfully than does 
the anthropomorphism of the Greeks. That 
Jupiter was to the Italians, as to the Indo- 
Europeans, the spirit of the sky, is shown by 
his epithet Lucetius, "which oecuiTed in the Saliaric 
Hymns. The same conception is at the bottom of 
the epithets which designate Jupiter as the spirit 
of thunder or of lightning — Jupiter Tonans, or 
Fulgur. As Jupiter Latiaris he presided over the 
Latin alliance. As the supreme spirit apparently 
he "was besought to grant victoxy in war, and hence 
the names Stator, Feretrius, Victor. The vintage 
also stood under the care of Jupiter Liber. The 
Ides of every month were sacred to him. He "was 
also the spirit of oaths, Dius Fidius. Finally, 
although many of the epithets applied to him can 
at once be recognised as appropriate bo the original 
character of Jxxpiter as spirit of the sky, suca as 
Elicius, Fulminator, Pluvius, Imbricitor, Serenator, 
Almus, Frugifems, there are others, such as Stator, 
Victor, &c., which cannot possibly be derived from 
Ms functions as a sky-spirit, and which must there- 
fore be acci'etions, possibly resulting from the iden- 
tification of the Roman J upiter with the chief gods of 
the various allied states. The epithet Capitolinus 
is derived from the temple on the Capitol built by 
Tarquin, and the spirit inhabiting that temple was, 
compared with the rest, Jupiter Optimus, Maximus. 

Jnpiter. See Placets, and Solak System. 

Jupiter’s Beards a name applied to various 
plants, including the House-leek (q.v.), Anthyllu 
Parha-Jovis (see IDtDNKY Vbtch), and JSyduum 
Barba- Jovis (see Hydnum). 

Jura (Scand. deor-m^ ‘deer-isle’), an Argyll- 
shire island, J mile NE. of Islay, and 2i miles W. 
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of toe nearest point of the maialand. It extends 
•iS niiies north-eastward ; vaiies in width from 
j niile* a: Locli Tarbert in the middle, to miles ; ] 
aial is 143 s»p m. in area. The >vestern"side is | 
2 Ug,ied and ilesolate, the eastern green and pleas- : 
ing. The conical Paps of Jura are 2571 and 2412 
feet high ; ami most of the surface is deer-forest. | 
Pop. USSi) 1312; (1921) 461, nearty all Gaelic- 
.speaking. See Hebrides and Corrievrekii?. 

Jura^ a range of mountains of a peculiar lime- 
stone formation, oolitic in composition, and gener- 
ally called Jurassic, which extends from the angle 
formed by the Rhone and the Ain, in a north- 
easterly direction (with a gradually declining 
elevation ) for more than 450 miles, to the upper 
coulee of the Main. But it is usual to restrict the 
name to the ranges that lie along the frontier of 
Switzerland and France — mainly in the depart- 
ments of Doub.s, Jura, and Ain. These constitute a 
plateau about 135 miles long by 40 wide, -with an 
average height of 2000 to 2500 feet. The loftiest 
peak> are Keeiilet (5643 feet), Cr^t de la Neige 
f2633j, Mont Tendre (5512), and D61e (5507). 
The eastern face is much steeper than the western. 
The ranges are broken by numerous transverse 
gorges or ‘ clnses.’ Many roads and railways 
traverse the chains, some of them of great strate^c 
importance. Limestone caves are numerous, and 
they abound in magnificent stalactites and in the 
bones of extinct animals. Some rivers of consider- 
able size sink into the ground and reappear after 
some distance, as the Orbe, the Doubs, and the 
Creuse. Fine pine-forests are a characteristic 
feature of the scenery. 


Jfnrsu an eastern French department, bounded 
on the E. by Switzerland. Area, 1928 sq. m. ; 
pop. ( 1881 ) 2^,263 ; ( 1921 ) 229,062. The slopes of 
the Jiirn Mountains are thickly wooded, but have 
also many pastures and meadows. At the foot of 
the Jura come rich vine-lands. The river- valleys 
are devoted to the cultivation of grain crops of 
various kinds. The chief rivers are tlie Doubs, 
Ain, and Ognon. "Water-power is abundant. The 
principal industries are the working of iron, cheese- 
making, watch-making, and turnery. Iron, salt, 
marble, clay (for pottery), are the most important 
minerals extracted. The department is divided into 
four arrondissements— Lons-le-Saunier, Poligny, 
Bain te- Claude, and D61e. Capital, Xrons-le-Saunier. 


JFnrassic Syslieinf the name given to that 
great series of Mesozoic strata which includes the 
Lias and overlying Oolites. The system receives 
its name from the Jura Mountains, where strata of 
that age are well developed. In England Jurassic 
rocks extend over a large area in Yorkshire between 
the mouth of the Tees and Filey Bay, and stretch 
south from the Humber along the western borders 
of the great flaf® of Lincoln and Cambridge, from 
which they sweep south-west as a broad belt across 
the Midlands to the Bristol Channel and the coasts 
of the English Channel between Lyme J^gis and 
Durlestone Head. Only a few patches of Jurassic 
rocks occur in Scotland, as near Brora on the east 
c<^t of Sutherland, and in some of the western 
islands. In Ireland the system is equally sparingly 
represented, as near Larne and Portrush in Antrim, 
On the Continent rocks of the same age are 
^eloped over extensive regions. They form a 
rmg; or zone-like belt surrounding the Cretaceous 
T&rt^y deposits of the Pans basin, under- 
neath which the Jurassic strata doubtless con- 
toue. Farther south another belt sweeps round 
plateau of France, and stretches south 
po t^ Mediforranean. The most continuous areas 
m Geraa^y occur in Franconia, Swabia, and 
Upper Silesia. Rocks of the same age occupy a wide 
region in central and northern Russia, while more 


or less isolated areas are met with in the Caucasus, 

! the Crimea, the Carpathians, the Dinaric Alps’ 
the Apennines, &c. One of the most important 
Jurassic tracts is that of the Jura Mountaiiifc, 
extending between Basel and Geneva. N ai row and 
broader belts of the same strata occur along the 
northern and southern Hanks of the Alps. The 
system also occurs in considerable force in the 
north-east and the south of Spain. 

The J nrassic system of Europe has been arranged 
in the following gi-oups : 

PuBBECKiAN ! iiiostly of fresli- Water origin ; tliey contain traces 
of old land-surfaces (dirt-beds), w ith i oots and stems of iossil 
plants. 

PoRTLANDiAN : cliieflv sandstoiies, marls, and limestone (Port- 
land-sbone) ; marine. 

KiMERimiAN: dark .shales and clay (Kiiueridge Clay)* 
marine. ^ ^ * 

CoRALLiAN : limestones with coials (Coral Rag), clays, and cal- 
careous grits ; marine. 

Oxfordian : dark gray or blue clay (Oxford Clay) ; and cal- 
careous sandstone (Kellaways Rock— Callovian ) ; marine. 
Bathonian : limestones, clays, and sands (Cornbrash, Bradford 
Olay, and Forest Marble) ; shelly limestones (Great or Bath 
Oolite), Stonestield Slate ; Fuller’s Earth ; all marine. 
Bajocian (or Inferior Oolite) : calcareous sandstones and gidts 
(Cheltenham); marine ; represented in Yorkshire by estuarine 
sandstones, shales, and limestones, with beams of coal and 
ironstone. 

Liassic; sands and clays (Upper Lias) resting oa limestongb 
sands, clays, and ironstones (Middle Lias, Marlstone) ; below 
which come limestones and dark shales (Lower Lias): all 
marine. 

In India (Cutch) Jurassic strata, ranging from 
the Bajocian up to the Portlandian inclusively, 
attain a considerable thickness. The system is not 
largely developed in North America ( Sierra Nevada 
and Rocl^ Mountains), but is notable in Colorado 
for its remarkable reptilian remains. Finally it 
may he added that Jurassic rocks have been 
detected in Spitsbergen, Siberia, Australia, New 
Caledonia, and New Zealand. 

Life of the PeHoc?,~Tiie predominant forms 
among the land-plants were cycads, conifers, ferius, 
and equisetums, but with these were associated 
fruits which are regarded as belonging to an 
ancient group of true angiosperms of which there 
are no living representatives, Tliis vegetation was 
widely spread over the earth’s surface, flourishing 
abundantly in Britain, and extending far into tho 
Arctic Circle. 

The low^er classes of the animal kingdom were 
represented by foraminifera and sponges, by a great 
variety of corals, by ciinoids (Both stalked and 
free forms), by starfishes, sea-urchins, &c. Corals 
are especially numerous, and mostly belong to the 
reef-buUding family of star-corals. Many of the 
limestones of the period, indeed, particularly those 
of the Corallian, are simply old coral-reefs. Amongst 
crinoids one of the most characteristic forms was 
Pentacrinus — a genus still living. Many genera of 
sea-urchins occur (Acrosalenia, Cidaris, Diadema, 
&c,), and with these were associated numerous 
starfishes and brittle-stars. The most prominent 
crustaceans were long-tailed decapods, to which 
belong our modern lobsters, prawns, &c. ; and true 
crabs were also present. Insects were represented 
by ancestral forms of cockroach, grasshopper, 
ant, dragon-fly, may-fly, beetles, bugs, &c. 
Brachiopods, which formed so characteristic a 
feature in the life of the Palaeozoic seas, had now 
ceased to be dominant forms, although they were 
still individually numerous. Most of the old 
Palaeozoic types had disappeared before Jurassic 
times — one surviving form, Spiriferina, ranging 
from Devonian times to the close of the Liassic 
stage. We note, however, the presence of the 
inarticulate types (Crania, Lingula* Discina) 
which appeared first in Cambrian times and still 
flouiish in our seas. The most important Jurassic 
brachiopods are Terebratula and Rbynchonella, of 
which there were many spedes. Both genera have 
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survived to the present, bnt are represented Ly 
only a few species. Amongst the lamellibrancli 
niolluscs many forms unknown in Balieozoic times 
now made their hist appearance, the most import- 
ant types being the oysters (Ostrea, Gryplnea, and 
Exogyra), together whh Tiigonia and Pholadomya. 
Gasteropous %vere fairlv numerous, and comprised 
representatives of the wlaelks, spindle-shells, spider- 
shells, <l'e. of existing seas ; and it may be noted 
that the earliest recognisable fresh -water univalves 
(Paludina. Planorbis) date from Jurassic times. 
But the most characteristic molluscs of this period 
were the cephalopods, both tetrabranchiate and 
dibrancliiate tj’pes. The former, or chambered 
division, were represented by many forms of 
Ammonites, several hundred species having been 
chronicled ; and the latter, or ‘ cuttle-fish ’ division, 
by numerous species of Belemnite. Among fishes 
were ganoids, usually of small size, and repre- 
sentatives of the shar£s and rays. But by far the 
most important of the vertebrates were the reptiles, 
which flourished in extraordinary abundance dur- 
ing Jurassic times, and may well be said to be 
the most striking and characteristic life-forms of 
the period. Chelonians or turtles, lacertilians or 
lizards, and crocodiles are all represented ; but the 
most charactei-istic reptiles were the huge sea- 
saurians, Ichthyosaurus (q.v.), Plesiosaurus (q.v.), 
and Pliosaurus (q.v.). Another remarkable group 
of reptiles were the pterosaurs or winged saurians, 
of which the most noted were the Pterodactyls. 
Contemporaneous with these -were great Dinosaurs 
(q.v.), such as Ceteosaurus, Megalosaurus, Atlanto- 
saurus, &c., while bird-life 'was represented by the 
toothed Archseopteryx (q.v.), 'with its lizard-like 
tail. The highest forms of life were small mar- 
supial mammals, some of which seem to have been 
insectivorous, while othern were herbivorous. 

Physical Coivditions . — During Jurassic times the 
area now occupied in the British Islands by the 
older rocks appears to have been for the most part 
dry land. The sea covered the north-east corner 
of Ireland, and extended along the 'west coast of 
IBcotland over the site of w'hat is now Skye, apd it 
seems in like manner to have occupied the North 
Sea opposite the east coast, a portion of 'which in 
Sutherland was covered by it. What are no'vv the 
high grounds of northern England and Wales and 
the heights of Devon and Cornwall, together with 
a ridge of Palaeozoic rocks which extends under 
London, were the chief land-areas in south Britain, 
so that nearly all England -was under water in the 
earlier stages of the Jurassic period. The same 
sea swept over vast areas of "wliat is now the 
European continent. The older rocks in the north- 
west and north-east of France and the central 
plateau of the same country formed dry land — all 
the^ rest was submerged. In like manner, 'wide 
regions in Spain were under water. In middle 
Europe the sea covered nearly aU the low grounds 
of north Germany, and extended far east into the 
heart of Russia, whence it passed north, and was 
doubtless confluent 'with the Arctic Ocean. It 
occupied the site of the Jura Mountains, and 
pass^ eastwards into Bohemia, while on the south 
side of the Alps it spread over a large part of Italy, 
extending eastwards from the Alps so as to submerge 
a broad region reaching as far as the Caucasus 
Mountains. In short, what are now the central and 
southern portions of our continent formed a great 
archipelago in which appeared numerous islands 
large and, small. The chief land -areas of the 
;^uropean region, therefore, were confined to the 
north and north-west. The existence of this 
northern land is shown ^ the fact that, while the 
Bajooian of the south of Engjand consists of purely 
marine accumulations, ihecontemporaneous deposits 
in Yorkshire are largely fresh-'water and estuarine. 


The Juras.sic strata, which attain a thickness of 
several thousand feet, point to considerable sub- 
sidence; the downward movement, however, was 
not continnous, but seems to have been inter- 
rupted by pauses. Taken as a whole the strata 
of north-western and central Europe are indicative 
of rather shallow- water conditions ; but the waters 
were often sutiiciently clear to favour the abundant 
growth of coral-reefs. After the deposition of the 
Portlandian beds the sea disappeared from wliat are 
now the low grounds of England. The succeeding 
Piirbeckian beds are for the most part of fresh- 
water origin, and seem to have been laid doum at 
or near the mouth of some large river, which 
probably took its rise in the hills of England or 
vYales, and flowed south across the upraised bed of 
the Jurassic sea. Similar indications of a more 
or less abrupt change from sea to fresh water are 
afforded by the Jurassic of central Europe, as in 
northern France, Hanover, Westphalia, and the 
Jura in S-witzerland. While tne Jurassic of 
central and north-western Europe would seem to 
have accumulated in somewhat shallow seas, the 
contemporaneous strata of the Mediterranean basin 
have a decidedly more pelagic aspect. This 
southern development of the Jurassic is sometimes 
called the Tithonian series. It is recognised in the 
southern Alps, the southern Tyrol, the Venetian 
and Dalmatian Alps, and the Carpathians, and 
extends into northern Africa. 

The climatic conditions of the Jurassic period 
appear to have been extremely genial. Reef-buOd- 
ing corals, for example, flourished in latitudes 
which are now some 3000 miles north of the 
present range of reef-builders, while cuttle-fishes 
and Ammonites and large sea-reptiles lived far 
witliin the Arctic Circle. 

Jurieft* See Dokpat. 

JnrieU9 Pierre (1637-1713), a French Pro- 
testant divine, studied at Sedan and Saumur, 
received Episcopal ordination in England, and 
after some years of the pastorate, became professor 
at Sedan. On the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1685) he became pastor of the Walloon 
church at Rotterdam, where till his death he busied 
himself in interpreting the Apocalypse and in de- 
fending the Protestant faith alike against Arnauld, 
Bossuet, and Bayle. 

Jurisdiction^ in Law, means the authority 
which a court or judge has to entertain a particular 
ease and decide it. The general rule is, that if 
a court which has no jurisdiction to decide a par- 
ticular case does decide it, the judgment is a mere 
nullity . J urisdiction may be limited either locally, 
as *in "the case of a county court ; or personally, as 
where a court has a quorum ; or as to amount, as 
when the Court of Session in Scotland takes cog- 
nisance only of cases above the value of £50; or 
as to the nature of the questions to he determined, 
whether crimes or civil actions. Jurisdiction is 
said to be concurrent or cumulative when it may 
be exercised in the same cause by any one of t'vv^o 
or more courts at the choice of the suitor. In 
criminal procedure, to prevent the collision which 
might anse from each of the courts claiming to 
exercise the right, it has been established as a rule 
that the judge who first exercises jurisdiction in 
the cause acquires a right, jure ^ceventionis, to 
judge in it exclusive of the others. ‘This right of 
prevention plainly appears to be peculiar to eiiminal 
jurisdiction. In civil process it is the private 
pursuer who has the only right of choosing before 
which of the courts he shall sue’ (see Interna- 
tional La'W). Jurisdiction is said to be privative, 
on the other hand, when the court having jurisdic- 
tion is the only court entitled to adjudicate in such 
cases. When a judge appoints another person to 
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tirj in Jiirt place as deputy or substitute lie is said 
to delei^ate his jurisdiction. 

Jurisprudence is the science of law which 
professes to discuss the principles on which legal 
lidus should he i»rotectea and enforced ; or it may 
Ite called the philosophy of law’. In its literal 
sense the term means merely knowledge of the 
law, and seems to have been so used in the Roman 
law, from which it has been borrow'ed. The word 
U often used in a popular sense in Britain as 
synonymous with law, and it is also so used in 
France ; but it is m<n‘e correctly used in contra<lis- 
tinction to law, as implying the" system or supposed 
methodical scheme embracing the principles on 
which positive law is founded. The Institutes of 
Justinian define jurisprudence, 'with a certain pom- 
pousneas, as being the knowdedge of things divine 
and human, the science of right and "wrong. A 
ilistinction is sometimes made between general 
jurisprudence, which investigates the principles 
common to various systems of positive law, divest- 
ing these of their local, partial, and other acci- 
dental peculiarities ; and particular jurisprudence, 
w’liich confines itself to the particular laws of 
any country, say England, or France,^ or Scotland, 
as*^an independent system taken by itself. Juris- 
prudence thus embraces a wide range, as treating 
of all those duties which are enforced between 
man and man ; and yet it may be safely said 
that lawyers, though dealing with the results of 
the science every day of their lives, seldom give 
any attention to the latent and general principles 
on which these results are founded. The science 
has been cultivated rather by students of philosophy 
than by lawyers; and the distinctive colours of 
the characteristic philosoplues of England and 
Scotland have tinged the jurisprudence of the 
several countries. The utilitarianism of Locke 
and Mill has given a practical or empirical 
character to English jurisprudence, which may be 
seen in the legrn works or Hobbes and Bentliam, 
and at its hardest in the ^cast-iron’ system of 
Austin, whose lectures were long the first English 
authority on this subject. In Scotland, on the 
other hand, a constant tradition of another tend- 
ency lias been maintained among scientific jurists 
since the time of Lord Stair. Scottish juris- 
prudence has always had a closer affinity with the 
systems of the philosophical 'writers of France 
and Germany, and bases its conclusions upon the 
law cJ nature rather than upon experimental com- 
parisons of varying systems of positive law. It is 
developed in the worts of Ferguson, David Hume, 
Adam Smith, DugaJd Stewart, and Professor 
Loriraer. The recent tendency of scientific jurists 
in England has been to abandon the empirical 
methods of treatment for the historical method (of 
wiiich the most prominent and successful follower 
was Sir Henry Maine), tracing the birth and growth 
of legal conceptions from remote ages and primi- 
tive civilisations. And, stimulated by Roman Law 
and continental juristic British scholars, notably 
Professor Holland, have done valuable work from 
the analytical standpoint. ^ 

a body of private citizens, sworn to try a 
question of fact, or to assess the amount of a pay- 
ment l^lly due. In almost all systems of law 
the ordinaty citizen or freeman is called to take 
some part in the administration of justice. The 
Judice^ of Roman law are sometimes compared with 
modem |tirymen; and the judex was in fact a 
private elrizes, empowered to try questions of fact 
and law under the general directions of a superior 
magistrate^ In communities of Teutonic origin, 
ana espeeiaify in England, the people— i.e. the 
qualified freemen, or a selection from their number — 
performed many important duties in civil disputes 


and criminal trials. They acted as accusers, to 
' present’ offenders against the law; they decided 
what action should be taken on a proof by wit- 
nesses, compurgators, or ordeal ; they were "them- 
selves witnesses to the acts by which a title to 
land was established ; even sales of goods w^ere, in 
old time, witnessed by a kind of jury of townsmen. 
Many persons suppose that trial by jury, in the 
modern sense, is as old as King Alfred; and a 
cartoon in the Houses of Parliament embodies this 
popular belief. Dr Stubbs (see his Co/istitutiomU 
History, chap, xiii.) attaches great importance to 
the poi>ular element in the ancient courts ; but 
he traces the modern jury system to a Frankish 
origin. Inquiry by sworn recognitors, as described 
in the Fi’ank Capitularies, may have been adopted 
in part from the Roman imperial legislation. In- 
troduced into England by the Norman Conqueror, 
tiiis forai of inquiiy was developed into trial 
by jury under the influence of the Plantagenet 
kings and their legal advisers. In course of time 
the * juratores ’ ceased to be regarded as witnesses, 
or as judges of law and custom ; they acted on 
proofs laid before them, and they took the law 
from a presiding judge. The partisans of royal 
prerogative would have gone further ; they w’ould 
have deprived the jurymen of their independence, 
and compelled them to find the verdict dictated 
by the judge or the advisei-s of the crown. After 
a long struggle the independence of the jury was 
vindicated ; while at the same time the judges 
were freed from subservience to the erowm ; the 
functions of judge and jury were accurately dis- 
tinguished; and the rales of evidence were de- 
veloped into a rational system. Trial by jury is 
prized as one of the chief safeguards of the liberties 
of the subject ; it is admitted to be the best mode 
of trial in criminal cases of importance, and in 
those civil cases where damages may have to be 
assessed for wron^ which affect the person, family, 
or reputation of the plaintiff. In ordinary mercan- 
tile cases the tendency in England is to dispense 
with juries ; the adjustment of property rights is^ 
also deft, for the most part, to the judges. In 
political cases special importance attaches to the 
rules of law which secure the selection of a fairly 
representative jury. It is not possible under 
modem law to pack a jury with partisans of the 
government. In those parts of Ireland where 
popular feelmg is hostile to the government, counsel 
for the crown have been frequently charged with 
making an unfair use of their right to order a 
juror to ‘ stand by ’ when his name is called ; but 
it may be well to point out that jurymen are liable 
to be intimidated by the people, in cases in which 
party feeling is deeply aroused in Ireland, and that 
the democi-atic spirit is not always favourable to an 
impartial administration of justice. The Sex Dis- 
qualification (Removal) Act, 1919, made women 
eligible as jurors throughout the United Kingdom. 

In the modem criminal practice of England and 
Ireland several forms of jury are in use^ The 
Coroner’s Jury consists of twelve men, usually 
householders, summoned by a peace-officer acting 
under the ooroneris warrant, to inquire in cases (3 
sudden death, &c. If their inquisition, or recorded 
verdict, charges any person with crime, the person 
accused must be arrested and brought to trial. 
The Grand Jury is a body of not less than twelve 
and not more than twenty-three men, summon^ 
by the sheriff to consider the indictments to be 
gr^epred at assizes, quarter sessions, or the Central 
Uriminal Court. They hear only the witnesses for 
the prosecution ; if they think the evidence -wholly 
insufficient, they ‘ ignore ’ the indictment, and the 
foreman indorses it with the wor^. ‘no true bill.’ 
If they think there is a case which the accused 
ought to answer, they find ‘ a true bill,’ and the 
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i»»‘cused is tiieieupon arraigned nefore a Petty 
Jiiry, who iiicjuire whether he is guilty or 
not." The i>etty jury cuusissts of twelve house- 
Ijoklers or owners of" property, whose names are 
called over from the panel, or parchment list pre- 
pared hy the sheriff. Tlie prisoner may challenge 
the array— i.e. he may allege that the panel is un- 
fairly made np. He" may challenge ]>eremptorily 
tiiiriy-five jurors in a case of treason, twenty in 
a case of felony : and either rhe crown or the 
aceiLried may cliallenge any number of jurors for 
cause shown. When twelve men have been sworn, 
counsel and witnesses for the prosecution and 
defence address themselves to the jury ; the judge 
interposes to decide points of law, or to remind 
counsel or witnesses ot their duty ; at the close of 
the trial he sums up the evidence, and states 
clearly to the jury the question they have to 
decide. If the 3ury retire to consider their verdict 
an officer is sworn to keep them ‘ without meat, 
drink, or fire;' but the judge may allow them 
to have a fire and reasonable refreshment. The 
verdict of the jury must he unanimous ; and it is, 
generally spea*king, conclusive; the prisoner can- 
not he tried again on the same charge. Common 
jurors do not receive any remuneration. On an 
indictment or criminal information for libel Fox's 
Act, passed in 1792, empow’ers the jury to find a 
general verdict on the whole matter in issue. The 
judges, in certain political cases, had directed the 
jury to find the defendants guilty on proof of publi- 
cation of the paper charged to be a libel ; and the 
act closes the last stage in the struggle for the 
independence of juries in criminal cases. 

Civil cases which come before a judge and juiy 
may be tried by a common jury of ^velve men, 
whose names are called from the sheriflTs panel, as 
in criminal cases. Both parties have the right of 
challenge to the array, or to the name of an indi- 
vidual juror, for cause shown. Either party may 
demand a special jury — i.e. a jury chosen from a 
special list, in which are entered^ the names of 
persons possessing a property qualification higher 
than is required in the case of common jurors. 
Special jurors are paid ; the payment is usually at 
the rate of one guinea for each case. The jmy 
must be unanimous ; hut the verdict of a m^ority 
may be taken by consent of the parties. If the 
case is compromised a juror is withdrawn by con- 
sent, and the case comes to an end. In the county 
court small civil cases are sometimes tried by the 
judge and a jury of five. For the use of the term 
luiT in connection with manorial courts, see 
Manoe. 

In Scotland forty-five jurors are summoned in 
criminal cases, of whom fifteen are chosen by lot to 
try the case ; the verdict of a majority suffices. The 
crown and the accused have each five peremptory 
challenges ; and any number of jurors may be chal- 
lenged on cause shown. In some points the posi- 
tion of the accused is better than in England. He 
is entitled to have a copy of the indictment, a list of 
the witnesses to be brought forward against him, 
and a list of the jurors— «Svantages which an Eng- 
lish prisoner has no legal right to demand, unl^ 
he is accused of ti:eason or misprision of treason. 
Evidence is first given on both sides ; the counsel 
for the prosecution then addresses the jury, and the 
prisoners counsel speaks last. In England the 
prosecuting connsel may reply if evidence is given 
on behalf of theaecnsed ; and the Attorney -general 
or Solicitor-general claims the right to reply, even 
if no such evidence is given. Again, the jury in 
Scotland may find charge ‘not proven;' and 
this verdict is so to final iliat the prisoner cannot 
be put on his trial a second time on the same 
charge. This rule gives the accused an additional 
chance of escape; but the^ is something to be 


saidai.ainbt the expediency of permitting a verdict 
ivhich leaves the question of guilt or innocence un- 
decided, and allows the accusefi to go free ■vvithoni 
clearing his character. Trial by jury in civil cases 
was no part of the ancient practice of the Court of 
Session — it was introduced in 1815 by an act which 
adoi»ted most of the English rules. As in England, 
the jury in civil cases consists of twelve persons ; 
but unanimity is _ not essential. If, aftei being 
kept three hours in deliberation, nine or more of 
the jury agree on a verdict, their verdict is taken 
as that of the juTy\ If, after being inclosed nine 
hours, the jury cannot agree, the judge is entitled 
to discharge them, and generally does so. The 
judge may allow the jury refreshment after they 
are locked up to deliberate. 

In Ireland the jury law-s are substantially the 
same as in England. Until the passing of the Act 
of 1871 (Lord O'Hagan's Act), 34 and 35 Viet 
chap. 65, modified by 39 and 40 Viet. chap. 21, by 
which the empannelling and summoning of juries is 
made the subject of more stringent provisions, the 
law in England and Ireland was precisely similar. 
But special legislation has from time to time 
withdrawn from the consideration of juries in 
Ireland for a limited period certain crimes of an 
agrarian or ‘ qnasi-political ' character in times of 
great national excitement. By the Crimes Act, 6(* 
and 51 Viet. chap. 20, special jpower, extending as 
high as that of imposing sentences of six months' 
imprisonment, on conviction of certain specified 
offences, were conferred on specially constituted 
magisterial courts sitting without a jury. And 
special juries for the trial of criminal charges may 
be empanneUed in certain cases. 

The Grand Jury in Ireland was till 1898 entrusted 
not only with the ordinary criminal business per- 
formed by the grand jury in England, but also with 
the entire local government of the country, county 
by county, much as the same was formerly carried 
on in England by the justices in Quarter Sessions ; 
but the Irish Local Government Act of 1898 with- 
drew all its administrative functions, and conferred 
them on County Councils elected triennially. The 
authority of the Irish grand juries dated from 
Anglo-Norman times ; and laws, custom, and tradi- 
tion of 700 years -were summed up and ascertained 
only in 1836 by the Irish Grand Jury Act. 

lathe United States English principles have been 
adopted; and trial by jury is made part of the 
constitution in most of the states. There are soine 
states in which the jurors are empowered to decide 
questions of law in criminal cases, and in some the 
judge is forbidden to charge the jury on the facts. 
A verdict can he returned only on the unanimous 
vote of a jury; and, with a view to securing impar- 
tiality, each juror is required to swear that he is 
free from any preconceived opinion as to the case 
on trial, and has no information calculated to influ- 
ence his decision. The law permits the challenging 
of individual jurors, both peremptorily and for 
cause ; and this right has frequently been grossly 
abused for the purpose of delaying justice. The 
British colonies have framed their jury laws, for 
the most part, on the English model. 

Jury trial has been established in France (where 
the verdict of a majority is sufficient), and in 
many other continental countries, in most of 
which the institution will be found to bear a 
general resemblance to the English jury. There 
are, of coui’se, endless differences in detail. 

See For^h, of Trial hy Jwry (1852) ; Lesser, 

Si^torioal oftheJvry System (N.Y. 1893) ; 

Stubbs, JSTisfhry of EngJan<f ; PoUock and 

Maitland, of Etighi^ Law ; and Ceiminal Law. 

Jurymasty a teuaporary spar, used to replace 
a mast which has been lost from any cause, and 
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.>o lo ejianit-* tiie ve^^el to reach .some port for more 
{>eniijir]e!iir repair. 

Jus IlevollltUIll, a phrase of ecclesiastical 
law used to denote the right of a church to pre- 
sent a miriiftter to a vacant parish if tiie pation 
neglect to exercise his right within the legal lime. 
In the Established Church of Scotland, if a cure 
be vacant by death or otherwise, a fit person must 
be pre-^enteil to tlie presbytery to supply the cure 
within six months after the occurrence of the 
vacancy. If no appointment is ma<le in this time by 
the congregation the i i^ht of presentation accrues 
to the pieshytery, and is called throhdiim. 

JiLS Cceiitiiiiii* i^ee International Law. 

Jos MaritL a phrase used in Roman law, and 
adojded in Scots law to denote the legal right 
accruing to a husband hiisliand over his wife’s 
property. See Husband and Wife. 

^ Jus Frimu? IVoctis, the right of deflora- 
tion of virgins, granted on the oeea.sion of a 
marriage to a special pei>oii, as a chief or a priest, 
a along many savage races, as the Kiiiipetu-Eskimo, 
raril»s, and' certain Brazilian tribes. We have 
iicctjunt*' by early travellers describing the custom 
as exiftfing in Nicaragua, Teneriffe, Cambodia, 
Malabar: oral Sugenheim asserts that the French 
king> Philip VI. and Charles VI. could not, in the 
14th oentmy, in<hice the Bishops of Amiens to give 
up the ancient riglir. Among many savages a sinii ■ 
lar privilege is freely granted to ail the guests at a 
wedding— perhaps a sur\lva] of a reward for help 
in the abduction, although Avebury ingeniously 
attempted to explain it as originally an act of 
expiation for individual marriage. Again, a period 
of privileged and unlimited license just before 
marriage is not uncommon ; wliile we often meet 
with the practice of lending a wnfe or a daughter 
to a stranger from primitive notions of hospitality. 
Dr Karl Schmidt in his erudite work, Jus Frlaue 
JSfoefis, iim (jcs*:hkhtUche UntcrsiLoliung ( Freiburg, 
1881 ), contends that tliis ‘ droit da seigneur ’ never 
existed in Europe, having left no e\adence of its 
existence in law.s, charters, decretals, trials, or 
glossaries, and that the later belief in it is merely 
' em gelehrter Aberglaube,’ which has arisen in 
various ways, as from reports of individual cases of 
tyranny and from an unnecessarily gross interpreta- 
tion being attached to the fine paid by the vassal 
to his feudal lord for permission to marry. Bach- 
ofen, Girand-Teulofi, and Kulischer regard theyt «5 
pHmos noctis ^corded to a special person as a sur- 
vival from a primitive stage of promiscuity or com- 
munal marriage, the ancient communal right being 
in course of time taken away from the community 
and transferred to the priest, king, or noble, as its 
chief representative. It is perhaps more simply 
to be understood as a mere tribute that may be 
exacted as a right by savage potentates, or as a 
supreme mark of loyalty or respect ofiered to a chief 
or priest This alleged ancient seignorial privilege 
is the keynote of Beaumont and Fletcher’s odious 
play, The Custom of the Country, 

JusseraiKU Jean Adrien Antoine Jules, 
born at Lyons in 1855, .served in the French embassy 
at London in 1887-90, and in 1902-24 was ambas- 
sMor to the United States. He has written, in 
French and in English, on English wayfaring life, 
on the literary history of the English people, on 
Shakespeare in France, James I, of Scotland, 
Bonsard, Americans, &c. 

Jwsieu, De, a family of French botanists. 
— Aninjinb de Jussieu, liorn at Lyons, 6fch July 
1686, died at Paris, 22d April 1758, was pro- 
fes^r of litany and director of the Botanical 
Paris, wrote various works on botany, 
and edited Tournefort’s Instituthnes Botanicce 
(1719).— His brother, Bernard de Jussieu, bom 


at Lyons, 17tlii August 1699, died in Paris, 6tli 
November 1777, contented himself with assist- 
ing Antoine and his son without seeking lenown by 
tlie publication of his own observations. In IToS he 
1 ivas named superintendent of the gardens at the 
I Petit-Trianon, and there arranged the plants in 
j accordance with a natural system substantially 
I the same as that which his nephew Laurent su6- 
j sequel! tly elaborated in a more perfect manner. 

I He edited the second edition of Tournefort’s Els^ 
toire dcs Plantes qui naissent dans les Ennh'ons 
de Paris (2 vols. 1725).— Antoine Laurent de 
Jussieu, born at Lyons, 12th April 1748, died 
at Paris, 17th September 1836, the nephew and 
pupil of Bernard, was appointed professor of 
Botany at the Paiis Botanical Garden in 1770. 
His Genera Plantarum ( 1789 ) laid down the prin- 
ciples on wdiieh modern botanical classitication 
is based (see Botany). On the outbreak of the 
Revolution the hospitals of Paris were put in 
his charge. In 1793 lie organised the library of the 
Museum, one of the best in Europe. In 1826 he 
resigned his professorial chair to his son Adrien. 
He published numerous papers on botany in Annaltb 
dm Museum (from 1804-20), and in Bietiannaire des 
Sciences Naturelles, — ^Adrien de Jussieu, son of 
Laurent, bom at Paris, December 23, 1797, died in 
the same city, June 29, 1853, succeeded his father 
in 1826. On taking the degree of M.D. in 1824, 
he presented as his thesis a valuable memoir on 
the Euphorbiaceae. This was followed by equally 
useful papers on the Rutacese, Meliacese, and 
Malpighiacese, and a memoir on the embiyo of 
the Monocotyledons. His Co^trs EUmentaire de 
Boianiqtie (1842) reached a 12th edition in 1884. 
A number of able botanists of all nations owed 
their training to him. 

Juste* Theodore, a Belgian historian, was 
born at Brussels, 11th January 1818, became in 
1859 keeper of the Museum of Antiquities there, 
and in 1870 professor of History, and died 11th 
August 1888. Juste was a voluminous writer, but 
many of his works are of considerable value for the 
histoiy of Ms country. He is best known by his 
Fondateurs de la Monarchie Beige (27 vols. 1865- 
81). Many of his earlier woiks (1830-80) are 
abridged in Le PantMon National ( 1881 ). 

Juste Milieu, a French term, signifying the 
just Tnean, or, according to the common expression, 
the golden mean. After the revolution of 1830 this 
term acquired a political signification, and came 
into very frequent use, because of the declaration 
of the organs of Louis-Philippe, that the juste 
milieu was the only principle of government wMch 
could secure the welfare of France. 

Justice, High Court of, one of the two great 
sections of the English supreme courts, as arranged 
W the Judicature Acts (q.v.). For the Scottish 
College of Justice, see Court op Session. 

Justice, Lord Chief, the title given to the 
chief judge of the King’s Bench Division of the 
High Couit of Justice; formerly given also to 
the chief judge of the Common Pleas. He of the 
King’s Bench was, and still is, Lord Chief-justice 
of England ; and on him were conferred, in 1881, 
the powers of the Lord Chief -justice of Common 
Pleas, that division of the court being abolished. 
Puisne (i.e. lesser or ordinary) judges in all divi- 
sions of the High Coui*t bear the title of Justice, 
and are spoken of as ‘ Mr Justice Smith,’ &e.' 

Justice-geueral, Lord, the highest judge in 
Scotland, also called the Lord President of the 
Court of Session (q.v,). Next to him ranks the 
Lord Justice-clerk, See Justiciary Court. 

Justice of the Peace. A justice of the 
peace is an inferior magistrate appointed by special 
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coiariii''^ion nnder the Great Seal to keep the 
peace within the county, boninjrlu or liberty for 
which he is appointed. In 1264 the name ntsfos 
parts appears for the first time in Enj^lish his- 
Torv. Until the thirty-fourth year of the rei^n of 
Edward III. the officers appointed in each county 
to maintain internal order Avere invariably described 
as guardians or conservators of the peace. Origin- 
ally royal nominees, the conservators of the peace 
were, after the iiftii year of Edward I., chosen (at 
least occasionally) by the whole community in the 
county court, under the instructions of the king 
conveyed 'oy the sheriff. But after the depobition 
of Edward II. the appointment of special custodes 
2 niris was oniained by parliament (1 Edward III. 
stat. 2, chap. 16, 1327 ). The right of election thus 
taken away from the people was soon vested in, 
and hits ever since been exercised by, the sovereign. 
While the power of appointing justices of the peace 
now practically belongs to the Lord Chancellor, it 
must be clearly understood that the commission of 
the peace is in theory the King’s commission, and 
that the Lord Chancellor has no such authority 
over justices of the peace as he possesses over 
judges of the county courts. The functions of the 
custodes pacts appointed in 1327 were rapidly and 
whlely extended by subsequent legislation ; and 
36 Edw’ard III. sta't. 1, chap. 12, gave for the first 
time to the old custodes 2 Mcis their familiar modem 
name. In 1590 a new form of commission was 
agieed upon, in which all the particulars formerly 
specified from a number of statutes were compre- 
hended in w’ords of general description. Tiiis was 
presented to the chancellor, accepted, sealed, and 
with slight variations has continued in use ever 
since. Under Richard IL justices of the peace 
attending Quarter sessions w-ere entitled to 4s- a 
day, payable out of the fines and amerciaments 
at such sessions. It appears, however, that these 
payments w'ere often made out of the emoluments 
of "the sheriff, and they w^ere abolished. The office 
of justice of the peace has since been entirely 
gratuitous ; but, after the conversion of the con- 
stabulary into police, stipendiary magistrates exer- 
cising a summary jurisdiction not unlike that of 
the justices have been appointed in all large cities 
and in many large towns. The office of justice 
of the peace seems to have been held on several 
occasions by a lady. 

The statute 11 flenry VII. chap. 3 enabled justices 
of the peace to determine all offences except treason 
and felony without a jury upon information in the 
king’s name. But this "act w as repealed in tiie 
first year of the reign of Henry VIII. In 1653, 
when the Bareboiies Parliament made marriage a 
purely civil contract, justices of the peace were 
empowered to hear the mutual declarations of 
the contracting parties. They were authorised by 
their commission, and still have power, to receive 
information with regard to any indictable offence. 
They were also invested with important adminis- 
trative functions, such as the licensing of ale- 
houses and the appointment of overseers or the poor 
or surveyors of mghways ; and as local authority 
they transacted the chief county business, con- 
trolled the county police, and levied the county 
rates. The summary lurMiction of justices of the 
peace has, however, been defined and restricted 
by recent legislation, and the Local Government 
Acts of 1888 and 1893 have transferred to elective 
authoriti^ most of the administrative powers for- 
merly exercised by justices, except their share iu 
the control of the police and their duties as to 
t^e grant of licenses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. See COUNTY, and Quakter Sessions. ^ 

The following are esc officia justices of the peace ; 
(a) In every commission of the jeace for a county, 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord President, Lord Privy 


Seal, and other members of the Privy Council, 
Lord Chief -Justice, Master of the Rolls, Lords 
J ustices of the Court of Appeal, Justices of the High 
Court, and the Attorney- and Solicitor-General ; 
(5) the chairman of a county council for his county, 
and the mayor of a borough for his borough, during 
his year of office and the next succeeding year. 
Apait from^ these ex ojfici'o appointments^ there 
are two main chisses of justices of the peace — 
those exercising jurisdiction within counties, and 
those appointed for boroughs. Both are appointed 
by the crown, the former usually on the recom- 
mendation of the Lord-lieutenant of the county 
to the Lord Chancellor, the latter sometimes on 
the recommendation of the towm council to the 
Lord Chancellor. In many cases, however, the 
Lord Chancellor acts independently of the towm 
council or its washes. Under the Municipal Cor- 
oration Act, 1882, sect. 158, borough justices 
are no authoiity to act at general or quarter 
sessions for the county. County justices, on the 
other hand, have prz7iid jaeic concurrent juris- 
diction w’ithm any borough which forms part of 
the county, and which has no separate court of 
quarter sessions. In the case of borough justices 
no special qualification beyond that of residence 
in or wnthin 7 miles of tlie borough is required. 
In the case of county justices, a qualification by 
estate w'-as formerly necessary (Justices’ Qualifica- 
tion Act, 1744 ) ; and the Justices’ Qualification 
Act, 1875, allowed a qualification by occupation. 
The Justices of the Peace Act, 1906, abolished the 
qualification by estate ; and a person, if in other 
respects the law allows it, may he appointed a 
justice of the peace for any county, or any riding 
or division of a county, notwithstanding "that he 
does not reside in the county, if he resides wdthin 
7 miles thereof. A solicitor, if otherwise qualified, 
may, since the act of 1906, be appointed a Justice 
of the peace for any county; but no solicitor so 
appoint^, nor any partner of his, may practise 
directly or indirectly before the justices of that 
county or for any borough within it. No sheriff 
can act during his shrievai^ as justice of the peace 
for the county in which he is sheriff ; and no person 
can be appointed to act during bankruptcy. Dis- 
qualification by sex for the appointment of justice 
of the peace has ceased since 1919 ( 9 and 10 Geo. V. 
chap. 71 ). Bias or individual interest may also dis- 
qualify a justice from acting. The office of justice 
of the peace, being conferred by the crowm, subsists 
only during the pleasure of the sovereign. The com- 
mission appoints all the persons named therein to 
keep the peace in the county specified, and any two or 
more of them to inquire of and determine offences 
committed in such county ; in wdiich number some 
particular justices with legal or special qualifica- 
tions were formerly directed to be ahvays included, 
and no business was to be done without their pre- 
sence. The words of the commission ran : qwmcm 
aliquem vestmm A, B, C, D, Sc. ^nwni esse volu- 
mes ; and the persons so named were called justices 
of the qmrrnn. It is now, however, the pmctice 
to include nearly all of the justices in the quorum 
clause. 

The functions of justices of the peace are partly 
admiuistrative and partly judici(u. The former 
have been I'eferred to above. The latter fall into 
three classes. (1) The justice of the peace, like 
the ancient coiisei*vator poads^ is empowered to pre- 
serve the peace, to suppress riots and affrays, to 
take security for good oehaviour, and to order the 
apprehension and committal of criminals. (2) At 
petty semons the justices are enabled to try certain 
minor offences summarily and without a jury. (3) 
The commission of the peace authorises any two or 
more justices to hear and determine certain graver 
and indictable offences at quarter sessiom. The 
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j-tatute 34 Eihvanl III. chap. 1, confiviuing 18 
IMwarfi HI. star. *2, chap. 2, enahleJ justices of 
peace to try at (luarter sessions all felonies 
iivA tiospasses whatsoever committed witliiii the 
eo.:rtty. Comparatively recent legislation has ex- 
j.iv-isly ex(iO]>ted from tlie jurisdiction of quarter 
St*- Jons some of the most serious offences in the 
criminai law, such as murder, perjury, forj^ery, 
li^^amy, alnluction, &c. The orders and convictions 
of justices out of sessions can be appealed against 
to quarter sessions ; an order made at quarter 
sowstions may as a general rule he removed into the 
King’s Bench Division of the High Court by wnt 
of certiorari^ and appeals on the facts or the law 
now lie to the Court of Criminal Appeal, 

AVhere a justice of the peace acts erroneously 
witliin his jurisdiction, an action will not lie with- 
out an express allegation and nroof of malice and 
want of reasonable or probable cause. Where a 
justice either has no jurisdiction or exceeds it, 
no such allegation or proof is required, but no 
action can be brought in regard to a conviction or 
order till it has been quashed upon appeal, J ustices 
are further protected by the Public Authorities 
Protection Act, 1893. 

In Scotland, 'when it was proposed to hold a 
criminal inquiry, the sheriff, under the authority 
of a writ issued by the justiciar, summoned 
the best and most capable men of each burgh, 
town, and barony within his shire to appear 
before the justice-clerk and give information of 
the crimes done within their respective bounds. 
This being done, it lay with the justice-clerk 
to digest the materials thus returned to him, 
and to make up from them a roll of the offenders* 
names, and a file of dittay, or indictments for bring- 
ing those persons to justice. When the Scotch cir- 
cuit system was reorganised, a more regular and 
effective method of taking ‘ dittay * was adopted ; 
the act of 1587 empowered the king, on the advice 
of Jus chancellor, treasurer, and justice-clerk, to 
appoint * honourable and worthie persons ... in 
degree earles, lordes, barronnes, knights, and special 
gentlemen lauded, experimented in the lovable laws 
and customes of the realme, actuall indwellers in 
the same shires ... to be constant and continual 
up-takers of dittay.* This is the first statute deal- 
ing with the institution of justices of the peace in 
Scotland, The office was further regulated by acts 
in 1609, 1617, 1633, and 1661. The form of com- 
mission is practically identical with that which 
was settled for use in England in 1590. There is 
no property qualification m Scotland; but under 
6 Geo. IV. chap. 48, sect. 27, a solicitor cannot be 
nominated a justice of the peace for any county in 
which he is practising. By 19 and 20 Viet. chap. 
48, seek 4, the disqualification does not extend to 
writers or procurators who may be elected magis- 
trates or deans of guild in any burgh. The functions 
of justices are partly administrative and partly judi- 
cial. The Local Government ( Scotland ) Act, 1889, 
sect. 11, has transferred to the new county councils 
the ]^wers and duties of the justices in relation to 
the lollowing subjects : ( 1 ) the execution as local 
authority of the acts relating to gas-meters, ex- 

S loeive substances, weights and measures, habitual 
runkards, and wild birds; (2) the appointment 
of visitors of public, private, or distnet lunatic 
asylums; and (3) the registration of the rules of 
societies under 6 and 7 Viet. chap. 36* 
As m Binglaind, the justices have still authonty in 
to the licensing of ale-house^ the adminis- 
totiou of the poor laws, &c. The jurisdiction of 
jnstaces of Ihe peace is partly civil and partly 
ciiminaU hx oim questions between master and 
^rvant they Ibave jurisdiction to any amount. 
The justieee can entertain applications for the 
aliment of bastard ohOdreii* The civil jurisdictioa 


of the justices is now practically superseded by that 
of the sheriff court, unless to the limited extent 
allowed by the Small Debt Act (12 and 13 Viet, 
cliap. 34). There is no trace in Scotland of trial 
with a jury before justices of the peace, as in Eng- 
land at quarter sessions. The ordinary criminal 
jurisdiction of justices is confined to breaches of 
the peace, petty thefts, and trifling assaults, punish- 
able by a small fine and imprisonment. ( See now 
Summary Jurisdiction (Scotland) Act, 1908.) A 
variety of penal statutes have conferred upon the 
justices of the peace jurisdiction in relation to 
the revenue, highways, fishings, and public-houses. 
The Sex Disqualification (Kemoval) Act, 1919, 
above mentioned, extends to Scotland. In the Irish 
Free State, the office of justice of the peace has 
been superseded by the new judiciaiy arrangements 
that have been established in that country. 

In some of the United States of America justices 
of the peace are appointed by the executive ; in 
others they are elected by the people and com- 
missioned by the executive. In some cases they 
hold office during good behaviour, but as a general 
rule they are appointed for a limited period. 

Justices* Clerk. — The justices’ clerk is an officer 
appointed by justices of the peace in England ( who, 
although not themselves trained lawyers, aie yet 
called upon to administer many branches of the 
la'?v) to assist them in the discharge of their duties, 
to advise them as to points of law and practice, to 
take minutes of the proceedings in every case, to 
receive and transmit fines, &c. u nder the Criminal 
Justice Administration Act, 1914, the appointment 
of a justices* clerk requires confirmation by a Secre- 
taiy of State. Every clerk appointed after the 

n ng of the Justices* Clerks Act, 1877, unless 
as previously held a similar appointment for 
a perioa of not less than fourteen years, is re- 
quired (a) either to be a barrister of not less than 
fourteen years’ standing, or a solicitor, or {h) to 
have served for not less than seven years as a 
clerk to a police or stipendiary magistrate, or to 
a metropolitan police-court, or to one of the police- 
courts of the City of London. Under the same 
statute justices’ clerks receive a fixed salary instead 
of deriving their remuneration, as formerly, from 
the court fees. 

See Stone’s (yearly) Justices’ Manual; Saunders’s 
Praotioe of Magistrates’ Cowrts; HaJsbuiy’s Lam of 
England, vol. xix. 

Justices^ Lords. Since the Norman Conquest 
it has been the occasional practice in England for 
the sovereign to nominate one or more persons to 
exercise the chief powers of government during his 
temporary absence from the kingdom. At first 
this duty was imposed, principally although not 
perhaps exclusively, upon the justiciar. But 
when, after the death of Hubert de Burgh, the 
functions of the justiciar were gradually distrib- 
uted and his office itself was practically abolished, 
custodes regni or ‘lords justices* were appointed to 
govern the realm during the sovereign’s absence. 
The English sovereigns from Edward VI. to 
James fl. were never, while actually reigning^ 
absent from England at all ; and WiUiam III. m 
the early years of Ms reign invariably left Queen 
Mary to discha^e the duties of viceroy when 
he 'went to the Continait. But after tiie death 
of Mary lords justices appear to have been 
appoint^ under the great sw, on the occasion of 
the Mng's absence, five times between 1695 and 
1699. The names of the Archbishop of CanlieJ^- 
hury and the Lord Chancdlor were usually plaeed 
at the head of these commissions. The Act of 
Settlement (12 and 13 Will. III., chap. 2) pro- 
vided ‘ tiiat no person who shall hereafter come to 
the cro'wn shall go out of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland without consent of pamament ; * but this 
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clause was rej^ealeJ l>y 1 Geo. I. elia]!. 51 ; and 
<Teoi»^e L <lurin-f five of iiis ab>ence> from En<?- 
hiiiil (1719. i7*20, 1723, 1725, 1727) left lord‘s 
ja^tice> TO rt-pre^eiit him. Similar appointments 
were made hy George II. after the death of Queen 
Caroline ; anil George IV. on his visit to Han- 
over in 1S21 delegated his authoritv to nineteen 
guardians, of whom the Duke of York, lieir-^ue- 
suniptive, was one. During the reign of Victoria 
the propriety of an ap^jointmeut of lords justices 
was twice considered — on occa&ion of the royal 
visit to France, and in 1S45, when the Queen was 
preparing to visit Germany; and on the latter 
occasion an interesting diseub^ion took place in 
the H(»use of Lords. The view taken hy Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst was that, although the great 
.seal could not he used out of the realm, nianclates 
of the .sovereign given by sign-manual out of the 
realm w'ere valid, and tliat it was ‘in the breast 
of the sovereign,' on going abroad, to appoint 
repre.sentatives or not, as might be deemed for the 
piudie good. This debate practically settled the 
question, and the nomination of lords justices has 
fallen into desuetude. These appointments were 
usually made hy lettei's-patent under the great seal, 
but in one or two eases parliamentary confirmation 
of the powers conferr^ by the king’s authority 
wa.s obtained. 

The power to create peers ha^ only once been 
delegated — by Charles I. in favour ot Lord Her- 
bert, afterwards Earl of Glamorgan, in 1644. 

Lords justices have sometimes been appointed to 
carry on the government of Ireland in place of a 
viceroy : but in modern times this has only been 
done during occasional absences of the lord-lieu- 
tenant, or in the interval between the demise of 
one lord-lieutenant and the appointment of his 
successor. These lords justices have usually been 
the Primate, the Lord Chancellor, and the Com- 
mander of the Forces. 

Lords Justices of the Court op Appeal.— 
In 1811 it was found that the work devolving on 
Lord Chancellor Eldon in the Court of Chancery, 
and at the same time as Supreme Jud^ of Appeal 
in the House of Lords, was too severefor his strength. 
After considerable discussion it was decided to 
appoint a new judge, under the title of vice-chan- 
cellor, to perform part of his duties ; and in 1851 
Lord John Russell introduced into the House of 
Commons a bill for the reform of the Court of 
Chancery. ’ This statute ( 14 and 15 Viet- chap. 83) 
transferred the entire jurisdiction of the Lord Chan- 
cellor as head of the Court of Chaneeiy to a new 
tribunal called the Court of Appeal in Chaneeiy. 
The members of this court were the Lord Chan- 
cellor himself, and two other judges who were 
required to be at the date of their appointment 
barristers of not less than fifteen years’ standing, 
took rank and precedence next after the Lord 
Chief-baron of the Exchequer, and were styled 
Lords Justices of the Court of Appeal in Chan- 
cery. Shortly afterwards the lords justices were 
‘entrusted with the care and custody of lunatics 
by warrant under the Queen’s sign-manual.* The 
Judicature Acts established a new Court of App^ 
(see Appeal), in which there are four ex ofkio 
members— the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief- 
justice, the Master of the Bolls, and the Presidents 
of the Ptbbate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division — 
and five ordinary members, who are called ‘lords 
justices’ after their predecessor in the old Court 
of Appeal in Chancery. The lords justices are 
now merely members oi the Court of Appeal, and 
have no original jm^dietion in the Chancery 
Division. Their jurisdiction in lunacy, however, 
remains substantially unaltered ; and by section 
51 of the Judicature Act of 1873 they were 
appointed additional judges of the High Court 


of Justice, so that they might exercise it more 
effectively, by the aid of all that original juris- 
diction in Chancery which ^vas formerly auxiliary 
to the jurisdiction in lunacy. The lords justices 
occasionally sit as additional judges of the High 
Court of Justice. Vlien acting in this capacity 
they are bound by the judgment of a Divisional 
Court, even althoiigli they may disapprove of 
it, and would have reversed it in the Court of 
Appeal. 

Justiciary Courts the highest criminal court 
in Scotland. Its judges are, since 1887, the jiulges of 
the Court of Session ( q.v. ) ; formerly there used to he 
but seven justiciary hirds, five of them appointed 
by patent. It t-its. usually in Edinburgh, but also 
holds circuit-courts t\rice a year in a number of 
towns, four times at Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen, 
and six times in Glasgow, the kingdom being 
divided for that purpose into three divisions or 
circuits. The jurisdiction embraces all crimes 
whatever ; and it is an appellate court as regards 
inferior criminal tribunals. Its decisions are final, 
there being no appeal to the House of Lords. 

Justifiable Homicide is the killing of a 
human being without incurring legal guilt, as in 
self-defence. See MANSLAUGHTER. 

Justification. See Faith, Luther, Refor- 
mation, Trent. 

Justin^ snruamed the Martyr, one of the 
earliest and most distinguished ^ologists of the 
Christian church, \vas a native of Fla via NeapoHs, 
the ancient Sichem, in Samaria. He was born 
probably near the year 100 a.d. His father Priscus 
was a heathen, and Justin w^as educated in the 
relimon of his father. He became an ardent 
student of the philosophy of his age, beginning 
with the school of the Stoics, but finally adhering to 
that of the Platonists. His conversion to Chris- 
tianitv he ascribes in one place to the firmness of 
the Christian inarti'i%, in another to a chance meet- 
ing with a venerable stianger, who directed him to 
the study of the Jewish prophets, and through 
them to the great Christian teacher whom thev 
foretold. After his conversion he retained the garb 
of a philosopher, and appears to have wandered 5om 
place to place, as we find him disputing at Ephesus 
and Rome, if not in other cities also. His 
martyrdom is supposed to have taken place some 
time between 148 and 165, but the story rests on 
no sure historical evidence. The works of Justin, 
although not very voluminous, are highly interest- 
ing and important. The only books ascribed, to 
him with certainty are two Apologies for the 
ChrzsUam, the first (the date is matter of contro- 
versy, but is referred by Harnack to 152-154, by 
Veil to 153-155) addressed ‘to Antoninus Pius,’ the 
second (perhaps an ajmendix to the first) ‘to the 
Roman senate ; ’ and a DLcdogue with Trypho the Jew 
(date perhaps between 155 and 164), which professes 
to be the record of an actual two days’ disputation 
held at Ephesus. These are extant in two MSS. 
only, which agree very closely with each other; 
one is at Paris (date 1364), the other (date 1541) 
in the Phillipps Library at Cheltenham. The 
Speech to the Greeks is possibly Justin’s; the 
other works once ascribea to him are certainly 
spurious. 

The first edition of his works is that of Robert Stephens 
(Paris, 1661). The Beuedi(sfcine edition of Justin, by 
Maran, appesired in 1742; and Otto’s — the best— at Jena 
(3 vols. 1842-47 ; 3d ed. 1876 et seq.). There are good 
translations of J nstin in the Xdhrary oj the Fathers ( 1861) 
and Clarke’s AnU-Nieem lAbroary (1868), and a popular 
account in Fhe (FiHstum FcsOiers, See also monographs 
by Semisch (1840-42), Aub4 (1876), Engelhardt (1878), 
and Kaye (new ed, TM) ; and books by Porves (1889 L 
Flemming (1893), BaJdus (1895), VeH (1900). 
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Justin, a Roman liistorian who flourished 
apparently in the 3d century. His Eistoriarum 
Philipjpieanmi Lihri XLIV. is a selection, rather 
than an abridgment, from the Histories Philippicce 
of Tiogus Pompeius, a history (now lost) primarily 
of the Macedonian monarchy, but really a kind of 
histoi-y of the world down to the Roman conquest 
of the East. 

Justin 1. and II* See Byzaktustis: Empijre. 

Justinian 1* (Plavius Anicius Justinianus), 
nephew, on the mother’s side, of the Emperor 
Justin I., was born in 482 or 483 A.D., in the vil- 
lage of Tauresium, in Illyria. His original name 
was Sabbatius (not Uprauda); ‘Justinianus’ he 
took on being adopted by his uncle. Although 
the son of a Slavonic peasant, he shared his uncle’s 
success, being invited at an eaily age to Constanti- 
nople, where he received a careful education. 
When his uncle assumed the pui'ple in 518 he ap- 
ointed Justinian to high office, and ere long made 
im virtually commander-in-cliief of the imperial 
forces. His tastes, however, inclined him rather 
to civic than military pursuits, and he remained 
attached to the court at Constantinople- In 521 
he was named consul, and during the remaining 
years of the reign of his uncle he continued to 
exercise great influence. In 527 the Emperor 
Justin, by the advice of the senate, proclaimed 
him his partner in the empire. Justin survived 
this step but four months, and in the same year 
Justinian was proclaimed sole emperor, and crowned 
along with the famous Theodora, whom, despite 
of her more than dubious antecedents as an 
actress, he had raised to the position of his 
wife. Justinian at his accession was apparently 
in his forty-fifth year. His reign of nearly thirty- 
eight years is the most brilliant in the liistory of 
the late empire. Although himself without the 
taste or the cajpacity for military command, he 
had the good fortune or the skill to select the 
ablest generals of the last days of Roman military 
ascendency. Under the direction of his generals, 
and especially of the celebrated Narses (q.v.) and 
Belisanus (q.v.), his reign may be said to have 
restored the Roman empire, at least in outward 
appearance, bo its ancient limits, and to have 
reunited the East and West under a single rule. 
In his first war— that with Persia— he concluded a 
treaty by which the crisis that had so long threatened 
was at least wai-ded off ; hut the rejoicings which 
celebrated its termination had, owing to a domestic 
revolution, almost proved fatal to the authori^ of 
Justinian himself. A conflict of the so-called Blue 
and Green factions in the circus in 532 was hut an 
outburst of political discoiitent, which went so far 
as to elect a rival emperor, Hypatius. Justinian 
himself was struck with dismay, and had made 
preparations for flight; but the vigour of Theo- 
dora arrested the ‘Nika Revolt,’ Selisarius and 
Narses with relentless band repressed the tumults, 
35,000 victims having, it is said, fallen in a single 
day.' By the arms of Belisarius, the Vandal king- 
dom of Africa was re-annexed to the empire ; and 
the same general, conjointly with Narses, restored 
the imperial authority in Rome, in Northern Italy, 
and in a large portion of Spain. One of the most 
extraordinary, though in the end ineffective, works 
of the reign of Justinian was the vast line of forti- 
fications which he construebed, or renewed and 
strengthened, along the eastern and south-eastern 
frontier of his empire. These works of defence, 
and the co^truction of many public buildings both 
in his eapital and in other cities of the empire, 
involved an enormous expenditure, and the fiscal 
administration of Justinian, in consequence, pressed 
heavily on the public resources. 

It is, however, as a legislator that Justinian has 


gained his most enduring renown. His good for- 
tune in obtaining the services of able generals was 
not greater than that which attended him in the 
field of law and legislation. Brilliant as were the 
triumphs of Narses and Belisarius, they were 
indeed short-lived in comparison with the work 
done by the celebrated Tribonian (q.v.) and his 
coadjutors in the way of reforming and codifying 
the law. Immediately on his accession Jus- 
tinian set himself to collect and codify the prin- 
cipal imperial constitxitionis or statutes {leges) in 
force at his accession, following the example set 
by his predecessor, Theodosius II. The code in 
which these constitutions were collected was pub- 
lished in 529, and it contained a general provision 
by which all previous imperial enactments weie 
repealed (see Code). But imperial constitutions 
made up a comparatively small part of the body 
of the law. The hulk of the common law^ was 
contained in the writings of the jurists — authori- 
tative writers of commentaries, text-books, and 
other works (technically jus in contrast to leges), 
all prior to the close of the 3d century. There 
were many hundreds of these volumes, and owing 
to want of agreement in the various writers, the 
law was in a ^tate of great uncertainty, not to say 
confusion. To remedy this evil Justinian resolved 
upon the publication of a single treatise in which 
the commentaries and other writings of the jurists 
might he digested and harmonised, and adapted 
to the law of his own time. The preparation of 
this great work was entrusted to Tribonian, with 
the assistance of Theophilus and Dorotheus, cele- 
brated professors of law, another law and three 
other professors, one state official, and eleven advo- 
cates. Completed in four years, it was piihlished 
in fifty books under the title Digesta or Pandectm 
on 31st December 533. While the Digest Avas in 
course of preparation Justinian resolved on the 
composition of a third legal work — viz. a syste- 
matic and elementary treatise on the law which 
might serve as a text-book for the use of students 
and as an introduction to the larger work. The 
preparation of this was also entrusted to Tribonian 
and his colleagues, and having been completed a 
few clays before the Digest, was published in four 
books on the same day (31st December 533) under 
the title of Institutiones, It is based upon the 
Institutes of Gaius, and is familiar to all modem 
lawyers under the name of ‘ Justinian’s Institutes.’ 
Meantime, while both the Digest and the Insti- 
tutes were being prepared, the Code of 529 above 
mentioned was withdrawn from circulation and 
republished in 534 with some alterations, and 
especially with the addition of fifty new constitu- 
tions (known as the Quinguojginta Decidones) which 
had in the interim been pronounced by Justinian. 
This new edition, in twelve books, is known as 
the Codex Bepetitce Prcelectionis, and is the one 
which has come down to us, no copy of the earlier 
codex being extant. All these works { Code, Digest, 
Institutes) were in Latin, which was still the 
official language of the empire, and all of them 
testify to the great ability of Tribonian and his 
co-editors. Upon the publication of the Digest 
Justinian declared by a constitution that all previ- 
ous law books and decisions were to be hmd as 
superseded, and it was forbidden to refer to them 
in the practice of the courts. During the subse- 
quent years of his reign Justinian pronounced from 
tmae to time several new constitutions or laws, 
some of them making very important changes in 
certain departments of the law. These (mostly in 
Greek) were collected and published under the title 
of Novellce (‘the Novels’ or ‘ New Constitutions,’ 
apparently some 170 in number). The Institutes, 
Digest, Code, and Novels together make up what 
is known as the Corpus Juris Cmilis — a name 
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first given by Dionysius Gothofredus in the 16th 
century. 

The cliaracter of Justinian has been much can- 
vassed, and opinions are not agreed about it. Pro- 
copius, in two separate works, has painted him in 
very different lights. Making allowance, however, 
for much exaggeration of his abilities by con- 
temporary writers, it may be said that he contrasts 
favourably with most of the emperors, whether of 
the earlier or the later empire. If Ms personal 
virtues be open to doubt (and certainly vanity, 
avarice, and inconstancy were in no small degree 
characteristic of him), he, on the other hand, dis- 
played undoubted ability as a ruler, and in the 
main, just and upright intentions. He died on 
14th November 565 at the age of eighty -three, 
and in the thirty-eighth year of his leign. 

A few words must be said about the legislative 
reforms carried through by Justinian. He was not 
only a collector and codifier of the laws ; he also 
introduced in many directions the most funda- 
mental changes into the substantive law itself. 
The following were the most important changes : 
(1) He ameliorated the condition of slaves and 
extended and simplified the modes of their manu- 
mission. (2) He formally abolished the classes 
of freedmen known as Latini Juniani and Fere- 
grim dediticior^im mimero. (3) He greatly re- 
volutionised the law of intestate succession by giving 
to cognati (relatives on the mother’s side) an equM 
share with agnati (relatives on the father’s side) 
of the same degree. (4) He formally abrogated a 
niimber of old rules on the law of property, which 
still lingered in theory. He also made considerable 
changes in the law of divorce and as to the pro- 
perty of spouses, and he reformed civil procedure 
in the way of making it uniform and free from 
complexity. 


See the Life by Isambert; by G. Body; Newman, 
Doctrine of Justinian; Eoby, Introduction to thk 
Digest ; Muirhead, RoTrum Lam. For the general history 
see Gibbon; Bury’s Later Romm Empire; Hodgkin’s 
Itallf cmd her Invaders; Vita Justimard, by Ludewig; 
Diehl’s Justimen (1901); Holmes’s Age of Jusiiman 
and Theodora (1906-7). 

Just Intonation. See Temperament. 


Jute was utilised for the first time in England 
about the year 1820, when an attempt was made 

to manufac- 
ture carpets 
from the new 
fibre at Abing- 
don. Bub it 
was at Dundee, 
long a principal 
seat of the 
linen industry, 
that, in 1832 
or 1833, the 
spinning and 
weaving of 
jute first began 
to give promise 
of commercial 
success- The 
fibre was at 
first received 
with suspi- 
cion, but by the 
year 1850 the 
use of jute bad 
become exten- 
sive, and since 
then, owing, 
among other 
things, to the 
improvements in preparing and spinning machinery, 



Jute ( Cor chorus capsularis) : 
flower; 5, fruit. 


the luanufacture of this fibre has rapidly extended, 
and k now carried on at Dundee, the chief seat of 
the industry, on a gigantic scale. Jute cloth for 
gunny-bags and for native clothing has long been 
woven on hand-looms in Bengal, where the plants 
yielding the fibre are cultivated. Since 1857 a 
number of large jute-mills, fitted up with textile 
machinery, driven by steam-power, have been 
erected in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. The 
comparatively small cost at which jute can be 
raised and manufactured will no doubt secure its 
permanent success as a textile industry ; but the 
fibre is decidedly inferior to flax in strength, and 
especially in durability. 

Jute is obtained from the bark of two closely- 
allied species of plants belonging to the lime-tree 
order (Tiliacese). One species, Corchoras cap- 
sulartSf is cultivated in central and east BengM ; 
the other, C, oUtorius, is grown, but to a more 
limited extent, in the neiglibourhood of Calcutta. 
The former ^rows from 5 to 10 feet, sometimes even 
to 14 feet, in height, but the latter is rather a 
smaller plant. The chief difference between the 
two is in the form of the fruit, which in C. cap- 
sularis is globular, and in C. olitorms much elon- 
gated. Both are annuals with yellow flowers, 
and they can be best cultivated on a loamy soil 
or upon one of clay and sand. The higher lands 
produce the finest qualities of jute. Such as 
IS grown upon mud-banks or upon submerged 
lands is mostly larger and coarser. The sowing 
time, which is regulated by the nature and posi- 
tion of the soil, extends from March to June. 
When the plants flower, which they do iii from 
three to four months after sowing, the cutting oi: 
harvesting of the crops begins, and is continued 
in the various districts until October. If the 
plants are allowed to grow until the seeds are ripe 
the fibre becomes harsh and woody and quite un- 
suitable for spinning purposes. 

The fibre, which is in the bast layer of the plant, 
is separated from the stem by retting — i.e. steeping 
in water ( see Flax). Sometimes the jute is placed 
in rivers, but more generally in tanks or stagnant 
pools. To prevent any risk of discoloration of the 
fibre in the process the jute stalks in some districts 
are first stacked for a few days to allow the leaves 
to decay. According to the nature of the water 
used and the character of the crop, the period of 
retting lasts from two days to fully three weeks. 
Care must be taken to stop the process as soon as 
the fibre begins to separate from the stem, other- 
wise it rapidly deteriorates. It is believed that 
retting weakens the fibre, and that if it could be 
separated from the bark by some inexpensive 
mechanical process a better quality of jute than 
it is now possible to obtain would be sent into 
the market. 

The best oualities of jute are of a pale clear 
yellow or him colour, with a silky lustre, easily 
spun and comparatively strong- But there are 
at least half a score of well-known commercial 
varieties. Some are bright -coloured, soft, and 
strong, and such are best for textile fabrics — 
i.e. comparatively soft, for all jute is of a hard and 
woody nature. Other kinds are coarse and strong, 
and suited for making ropes. One or two varieties 
which are of weak fibre are suited for making 
paper. One kind, which is long, soft, and fine, 
but of very bad colour, was long used for the cheap 
classes of goods, but it is now more largely culti- 
vated and used for a class of yarns and cloth where 
a high colour is not required. . 

In order bo improve the ‘spinning’ quality of 
the jute it is subjected to a process of ‘batching.’ 
A number of bales with special characteristics are 
arranged in the batching department, where the 
heads, or ‘stricks,’ are unifoamly mixed and passed 
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through the softening-machine, which has 47 to 63 
paiis of spirally-fluted rollers. During the passage 
of the jute through this machine a quantity of oil 
and water is sprinkled on it, supplied from tanks 
erected above the machine. The oils used are 
mixtuies of fish-oils and mineral-oils, in the pro- 
portion of one-fourth fish-oil to three-fourths of 
the mineral-oil, the better grades being used for 
the finest yarns. The softening action is aided by 
the use of the Ii(^uids in a warm condition. 

Jute-fibre, owing to its composition and struc- 
ture, is not suitable for what are termed ‘ line 
yarns,’ although attempts have often been made 
to produce these. 

The ‘tow process,^ as in the cheaper classes of 
flax -yarns, is practically universal.^ In ‘tow’ 
spinning the fibre is first carded oncarding-engines, 
each of which has a peculiar arrangement of re- 
volving cylinders, armed with card points or pins 
of steel wire. What may be called the carding 
process of spinning is no longer confined to jute 
tow, but the whole of the jute is now, as a rule, 
spun on this system — i.e. it is not heckled at all. 
Jute- fibre as obtained from the plant being from 
6 to 7 feet long, and often considerably more, 
it requires to be broken into lengths of from 14 to 
18 inches. This is done on the machine called the 
breaker-card, upon which also the jnte is cleaned 
and the fibres laid more or less parallel by the 
action of the card points. The jute leaves the 
breaker-card in the form of a continuous lap or 
sliver, 3 to 4 inches broad, and fifteen of these are 
drawn out and delivered as a single sliver by the 
second carding engine, called the finisher-card. 
This attenuation is accomplished by the dofifing- 
roUers ha\dng fifteen times the surface speed of the 
feed-rollers. 

The sliver, or rather slivers, are next taken to 
the drawing^ft'ame, where their fibres are further 
straightened and equalised. The drawing-frame 
has feed- rollers, travelling ^lls with steel teeth, 
and drawing and delivery rollers. Here four slivers 
from the finisher-card are caught by the feed or 
retaining rollers, passed through the travelling' 
gills, and drawn out into one sliver by the drawing- 
rollers, which, as well as the delivery-rollers, move 
at 4i times the speed of the retaining-rollers. The 
sliver from the drawing-rollers is, besides, usually 
doubled by passing two of them between the 
delivery-rollers. The process is repeated on a 
second drawing-frame with finer and closer teeth 
than those on the gills of the first. The object of 
doubling and drawing out the slivers so frequently > 
is that the thick place of one sliver may be cor- 
rected by the thin place of another, and also that 
the different kinds of jute may he thoroughly 
mixed both as to quality and colour. 

Roving is the next operation, and the rovmg- 
frame in the arrangement of its rollers and gills is 
similar to the drawing-frame, hut in the former the 
parts are smaller and the gill-teeth finer and more 
closely set. As the sliver on this machine, after 
being still fuither attenuated by drawing-out 
rollers, reqiures to be twisted into a loose thread or 
‘ rove,’ a spindle and flier are provided, as well as a 
bobbin upon which to wind it. Finely the bob- 
bins of ‘rove’ are taken to the spinniTigframey 
and spun into yarn upon the ‘throstle’ principle. 
See Spikning. 

Jute fabrics are for the most part woven of yarn 
retaining its natural colour. "But for some pur- 
poses^ it is bleached, and when used for carpets or 
curtains it is dyed various colours. Although it 
be Made pure white with difficulty, it 
readuy bleach^ pale enough to admit of its being 
dyed without iniuiy even to bright colours. Dyes 
^ are, however, fugitive unless they are 
dyed by a ^►eeial and expensive process, which is . 


only carried out to a small extent in piactice. At 
Dundee the ordinary fabrics made of jute are 
Hessians, sackings, carpets, tarpauling, and back- 
ings for linoleums. The last-named are woven 
on looms of extraordinary width (see Flooe- 
CLOTH ). Dyed carpets, curtains, table-covers, and 
the like, of this material, are attractive enough 
in appearance, and carpets especially aie largely 
made. These are cheap hut not very durable. 
Millions of small, brightly-dyed prayer carpets for 
Moslems are sent from Dundee to the East. 
Fabrics made of jute are easily rotted by damp, 
and cannot be often washed and dried like linen or 
cotton goods without injuring them. This fault of 
jute soon betrays itself if it is mixed with flax for 
towelling. Jute, from its somewhat glossy lustre, 
is occasionally used to sophisticate silk ; and it lias 
been employed to some extent to make wigs and 
other articles in imitation of those made of human 
hair, chiefly for theatrical purposes. 

Dundee has no monopoly : Indian rivalry is so 
serious that Dundee must find new products" W'hich 
the Indian mills cannot manufacture, such as the 
finer classes of goods, or special products which 
will create a demand, either owing to their novelty 
or usefulness. 

Jliterbogy or Jutekbogk, a town in the 
Prussian province of Brandenburg, 39 miles by 
vail SSW. of Berlin. Cloth and cigars are manu- 
factured. Pop. 8000. Near Juterhog is Dennewitz, 
where the Prussians under Billow defeated the 
French under Ney and Oudinot, 6fch September 1813. 

Jutes^ a north German people, who, with the 
Angles and some of the Saxons, came to Britain 
in the 5tli century. Bede’s statement seems to 
indicate that they came from Jutland, but this 
has been doubted. They settled in Kent, Hants, 
and the Isle of Wight. For their traditional 
leaders, see Hengist. 

Jjatland (Dan. jylland)^ the only considerable 

? eninsula of Europe that points directly north. 

'he greater portion has since early in the 10th 
century formed a portion of the kingdom of Den- 
mark (q.v.). Area, 10,000 sq. m. ; pop. 1,500,000. 
Jutland is said to have been innabited in the earliest 
times^ by the Cimbri (q.v.); hence it was called 
the Cimbiian Peninsula or Chersonesus. In the 5th 
century it was apparently inhabited by the Jutes, 
who took part in the expedition of the Saxons to 
England. The Jutes were succeeded by tlie Danes, 
who, under the name of Normans (Northmen), 
frequently desolated the coast of Germany and 
France. The southern part of Jutland forms the 
Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein (see Hol- 
stein, Sleswiok). Northern Sleswick decided by 
plebiscite in 1920 to become Danish, middle Sles- 
wick to remain German. For the battle of Jutland 
(1916) see Tactics, (Great). 

JuTenal. Decimus Junius Juvenalis was born 
about 55 A.D. at Aquinum, in the Volscian 
country, where his father, a free Rofnan citizen, 
possessed an estate. He received the usual rhetori- 
cal education in Rome, and became the friend of 
Martial, and at least the acquaintance of Statius 
and Quintilian. Probably under Titus, or early in 
Domitian’s reign, he served as tribune in the army, 
and in his native town filled the important posts 
of censor and flamen of the deified Vespasian. We 
know from an inscription apparently written by 
himself that he was in Britain and returned home 
in safety, but there is no evidence that he was 
there in a military capacity. That he was in 
Upper Egypt is certain, but that he was banished 
thither by Hadrian is merely a more plausible con- 
jecture than that he died an octogenarian under 
Antoninus Pius. 

His interest for posterity depends altogether on 
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his sixteen satires, still extant, which occupy 
the very first rank in satirical literature, and are 
of priceless value as pictures of the Roman life 
of the Empire. The order in which these com- 
positions follow each other in the earliest manu- 
scripts and latest editions seems to have been that 
in which they were originally published. They 
were grouped probably by Juvenal himself into five 
books, and these were given to the world at inter- 
vals, during which he seems to have undergone not- 
able changes of mood. The first book contains the 
first five satires, and saw the light in the early years 
of Trajan’s government. It presents Juvenal’s 
powers at their highest and most sustained pitch, 
fresh from living experience of Domitian’s brutalis- 
ing sway, the forms and effects of which constitute 
their main theme. Book second consists of one 
satire, the sixth, levelled at females in general, of 
whom, in their degi*aded, unsexed condition under 
the empire, he draws a well-nigh savage picture, 
unrelieved by any touch of that chivaliw which 
belongs to a later and christianised civilisation. 
By many ( chiefly French and Italian ) critics it is 
reckoned his chef-d^mm'e. It probably appeared a 
little before the death of Trajan. The third book 
was published soon after Hadrian’s accession, and 
compi-ises the seventh, eighth, and ninth satires. 
Interwoven with passages of earlier composition 
than that date, tnese touch, without uniformly 
maintaining, the high level of the preceding ones. 
The fourth nook, also published under Hadrian, is 
made up of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth satires, 
and in the best of them, the tenth, on the ‘ Vanity 
of Human Wishes,’ notwithstanding its fine de- 
clamatory swing and its characteristic misogyny, 
there is a softer spirit, as of the ^ years that bring 
the philosophic mind,’ or at least temper the im- 
petuosity of earlier manhood. The fifth book, 
again given to the world in Hadrian’s time, con- 
tains satires thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen, 
and even more than its predecessor betrays the 
softening influence of age, while distinctly the least 
vigorous and effective of the series. 

Juvenal and Horace respectively represent the 
two schools into which satire has always been 
divided; and from one or other of them every 
classical satirist of modem Europe derives his 
descent. As Horace is the satirist of Ridicule, 
so Juvenal is the satirist of Indignation. Juvenal 
is not a man of the world so much as a reformer, 
and he plays in Roman literature a part corre- 
sponding to that of the prophets under the Jewish 
dispensation. He uses satire not as a branch of 
comedy, which it was to Horace, hut as an engine 
for attacking the brutalities of tyranny, the cor- 
ruptions of Efe and taste, the crimes, the follies, 
and the frenzies of a degenerate society. He has 
great humour of a scornfol, austere, but singularly 
pungent kind, and many noble flashes of a high 
moral poetiy. It should he noted that the old 
Roman genius — as distinct from the more cosmo- 
politan kind of talent formed by Greek culture — ^is 
plainly discernible in Juvenal. He is as national 
as the English Ho^jarth, who perhaps gives a 
better image of bis kind and character of faculty 
than any single English humorist or moralist that 
we could name. Juvenal has been better trans- 
lated in our literature than almost any other of the 
ancients. Dryden’s versions of five of his satii*es 


are amongst the best things he ever did. Dr 
Johnson imitated two of the most famous in his 
London and Vanity of Human Wishes ; and the 
version of the whole of them by Gifford is full of 
power and cliaracler. 

See editions by Jalin (new ed. 1893), Weidner (1889), 
J. E. B. Mayor (1878-86), Owen (with translations, 1903), 
Macleane, Lewis (with literal prose translation), Pearson 
and Strong, Duff, Ramsay (with translation, 1918). The 
lately discovered fragments do not add to Juvenal’s 
reputation. 

JUTenile O^enders. Under the Probation 
of Offenders Act, 1907, the court may, having 
regard to age, antecedents, &c., release an offender 
on probation instead of convicting or punishing 
I him, and may place him under a ‘ probation officer ’ 
charged with the duty of visiting and assisting him 
and reporting to the court as to his behaviour. 
The Prevention of Crime Act, 1908, empowers a 
court, where a person between sixteen and twenty - 
one is convicted of an offence punishable by penal 
servitude or imprisonment, to order him, if so 
advised, to be detained for instruction and dis- 
cipline in a Borstal Institution for not less than one 
nor more than three years. , Refractory pupils in 
a reformatory school, and youthful convicts in 
prison, may also be placed in such an institution ; 
and the Secretary of State may grant release on 
licence, and may remove an incorrigible to prison. 
Children under sixteen are dealt with by the Chil- 
dren Act, 1908. That statute contains a series 
of provisions with the object of separating, so far 
as possible, from older criminals all persons under 
sixteen who are charged with or convicted of crime. 
Such a person may not be sentenced to penal ser- 
vitude or imprisonment, but may be committed for 
a month to a place of detention to be provided by 
the police authoiity. Similarly he must not be 
tried along with older criminals, and if not released 
on bail, must be detained in a ' place of detention ’ 
pending trial. Parents or guardians are required 
to attend in court, and mav be fined for the child’s 
offence unless they prove that their neglect has not 
conduced to its commission. See Reformatory 
AND Industrial Schools. » 

Jnxoiif William, one of the figures on the last 
‘memorable scene’ of Charles L, was born at 
Chichester in 1582. From Merchant Taylors’ 
School he passed to St John’s College, Oxford, 
and succeeded Laud p its president in 1621. 
Already he had held livings at St Giles, Oxford, 
and Somerton in Oxfordshire, and through Laud’s 
influence he became successively dean of Worcester, 
prebendary of Chichester, dean of the Chapel Royal, 
and Bishop of London. In 1635 also he was made 
Lord High Treasurer— ‘a dignity,’ Laud writes 
proudly, ‘ held by no churchman since Heniy VII. ’s 
time.’ In Charles’s vacillation about the fate of 
Strafford, Juxon advised him to refuse his assent 
to the bill, ‘ seeing that he knew bis lordship to be 
innocent.* He ministered to the king in his last 
moments, and it was into his hands that Charles 
delivered his George with the word ‘Remember.’ 
During the Commonwealth Juxon amused himself 
with his pack of hounds at his country-house in 
Gloucestershire, and four months after the Restora- 
tion was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
died at Lambeth, 4th June 1663. 
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the eleventh letter of the 
modern English and the tenth 
of the ancient Koman alphabet, 
descends from the eleventh 
letter of the ancient Semitic 
alphabet. The Semitic name 
of the letter, represented by the 
Hebrew and Syriac kaf and 
adopted by the Greeks as kappa, 
means the hollow of the hand ; and it was prob- 
ably on account of this meaning that in the 
alphabet the letter was placed next after the letter 
the name of which meant a hand. The earliest 
known foim is which was variously modified in 
the later Semitic alphabets ; in the sq[uare Hebrew 
character it is written when final, and 3 in 

other positions. The primitive form may possibly 
have originated from an outline of a hand. The 
original sound of the letter, the voiceless back 
stop, has remained essentially unchanged, though 
it has slight diversities of articulation in different 
languages. In late Hebrew and Aramaic kaf, like 
the other letters denoting stopped consonants, had 
a spirant pronunciation after vowels. The letter 

was adopted by- the Greeks in the form which 
became ^ when the direction of the writing was 

reversed. In cursive writing the upright stroke 
was prolonged above the line, as in the modern k. 
In some medimval handwritings the angular part 
of the letter was transferred from the lower to the 
u^per part of the stroke ; hence the form repre- 
sented by the German f. The other modern forms 
of the letter are easily seen to be modifications 
of K, k. 

In the classical period of Latin, K, having the 
same pronunciation as C, was used only as an 
abbreviation for colendce and the rare prsenomen 
Caeso. It retained, however, its place in the 
alphabet, and in late Latin it was found convenient 
for use before e, % y in words adopted from Greek, 
because the pronunciation of C before those vowels 
had changed. (See the article C. ) In the languages 
descended from Latin, the k sound before front 
vowels became common, and for a time K was 
often used to render it. Subseqruently the sound 
was expressed in other ways : in Italian by ch, and 
in French, Spanish, and Portuguese by qu. In those 
languages K is no longer used except for foreign ! 
words adopted with their native spelling. The 
letter has never formed part of the Irish alphabet ; 
in Welsh it was used until the 16th century, but 
was then entirely superseded by C. In German, 
Dutch, and the Scandinavian languages K has 
gradually displaced the ‘ hard ’ C. In recent Ger- 
man orthography it is used even in words adopted 
from Latin, as kausal, Kombination ; but ck is still 
written instead of hk, which is used in Dutch and 
'Scandinavian. 

In English from the 12th century K has been 
regular before e, i, y (also before n, where it has ' 
•ceased to be sounded) \ in other initial positions ihe 
sound is noramlly expressed by C. There is no 
native word (except kail, kale) beginning with ka, 



kv, ku, hi, or kr, though these initial combinations 
occur in many words adopted from foreign 
languages. At the end of a w^ord, and before de- 
rivative endings, the sound is ordinarily rendered 
by k after a long vowel or a consonant, and by ck 
after a short vowel. The most important excep- 
tions are the words in -ic and -ac, as physic, colic, 
frolic, traffic, maniac, Syriac, which until the 19th 
century were commonly written with ck. The k is 
still retained in inflexions and derivatives like 
physicking, colicky, trafficker, where a ‘hard c* 
would be abnormal. 

The Koman name of K would regularly have 
been ke; but as this would have been phonetically 
identical with ce (C), the letter was named ka (the 
vowel being probably suggested by the Greek 
kappa). The name has been retained in all the 
modern languages using the Koman alphabet. 

Bl% a Himalayan peak. See Godwin- Austen. 

Ka. ^ See Egypt {heligion), 

Kdaba (Arab., ‘square house ^), the name of 
an oblong stone building within the great mosque 
of Mecca. See Mecca. 

Kaailiay a large species of Antelope (q.v.). 
Kabbala* See Cabbala. 

Kabir, poet, mystic, and religious reformer, 
born in or near Benares about 1440, and brought 
up a Mahommedan, discovered early in life that 
the teaching of one creed could not satisfy his 
aspirations after God, and became a disciple of the 
Hindu Ramananda. A weaver by trade, and a 
skilled musician, he wrote in Hindi. His sayings 
and poems have much beauty of language and of 
thought. Repudiating asceticism and breaking 
down the barriers of intolerance, he taught that 
God is to be found in universal love, kindness to 
aU living things, extension of the self to embrace 
the whole. The Sikhs and others found upon his 
teaching. SeeWilson, Beligious Sects qftheaindus ; 
Westcott, Kahir and the Kahlr Panth ( 1908) ; One 
Hundred Poems of Kabir (trans. Rabindranath 
Tagore, 1916). 

Kabuly or Cabul (the Kabura of Ptolemy), is 
an ancient town which has been intimately con- 
nected with the destinies of India throughout 
modern history. It was taken in 1394 by Tamer- 
lane, and again in 1739 by Nadir Shah, whose son 
Ahmad Khan founded the Durani dynasty. For 
two centuries after its conquest by Baber in 1522, 
it was held by rulers of the Mogul (or Turk) 
dynasty together with India. More recently it has 
been made memorable by the events which led to 
the terrible disaster of 1842 ( see Afghanistan ). It 
was retaken by Pollok in September of that year, 
and its bazaar was destroyed, after which it re- 
mained unvisited by Europeans until 1879, when 
Sir Louis Cavagnari was appointed resident. The 
story of his murder and the subsequent occupation 
of the city by a British force under Roberts 
is historical. After the instalment of Abdur 
Rahmon on the throne as Amir, the British forces 
evacuated Afghanistan in 1880. TheBritish bombed 
the powder-factonr and fort in May 1919. The 
Amir Habibulla Khan, son of Abdur Rahmon and 
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gmudsoii of Dost Mahomed, extended and improved 
the city by the erection of public buildings, con- 
structed roads, and maintained the economical 
development of Afghanistan, adding greatly to the 
value of the imports and exports from the city of 
Kabul. In addition to the arms-factory established 
by his father, there are now a boot-factory, a cloth- 
iug-faetoiy, and a woollen - factory. A military 
college is maintained for the sons of Sirdars, who 
are frequently sent to Japan to study the art of 
war. 

Kabul is cliarmingly situated at the foot of the 
Taklit-i-Shah and Asmai hills, which separate it 
from the Chardeh plain. On a spur of these hills 
south of the city is the fortress of Bala Hissar (or 
‘upper fort’), once an important stronghold, but 
now abandoned. The city, which is composed 
almost entirely of mud -built buildings with flat 
roofs, is traversed by the main bazaar, the streets 
of which diverge from the central square and 
divide the city into four quarters. The Kabul 
bazaar rivals that of Kandahar, and includes 
every variety of trade. The cantonment of Sher- 
pur, situated about a mile north of the Bala 
Hissar, where the British troops were beleaguered 
in 1880, is maintained in good repair. Close to it 
are still to be traced the outlines of the old British 
entrenchment of 1840. At the western extremity 
of the Bemaru ridge, which flanks Sherpur on the 
north, is the English cemetery, now protected by a 
high wall, and kept in fairly good order. Kabul is 
celebrated for its fruit, its grapes and melons being 
especially famous. The elevation of the plain 
above sea-level is about 6000 feet, which ensures a 
delig^htful temperature and fine climate in summer, 
but it is sometimes severely cold in winter, when 
snow occasionally covers the ground to the depth 
of several feet, and communication is frequently 
interrupted. The population of the city probably 
does not exceed 150,000, and it is composed of all the 
varied elements of Afghan nationqjity. Duranis 
(or true Afghans), Ghilzais, Hazaras, Tajiks, and 
Kizzilbashes form the chief Mohammedan part of 
the population, whilst Hindus are numerous in one 
quarter of the city, Kafirs in the south-west, and a 
few Jews are also to be found. Kabul is now con- 
nected with India by telegraph. There is a British 
resident in Kabul, and an Afghan representative in 
London. 

The Kabul River rises at Sar-i-Chasma, near 
the source of the Helmund, flows through Kabul 
city, and, mainly by a long series of precipitous 
defiles, finally reaches the Indus at Attok. The 
length of its course (generally south-easterly) is 
about 270 miles, and for the most part its volume 
is insignificant, although it sometimes floods the 
country about Naoshera. 

Kabyles, a branch of the great Berber race of 
North Africa. See Berbers ; also Algeria, and 
Tunis. 

fi.a.desh 9 an ancient Semitic city and kingdom 
on the Orontes, took Thothraes HI. many years of 
warfare to subdue it. Later, it was in the power 
of the Hittites, from whom Rameses II. attempted 
to recapture it, apparently in vain ( 1288 B. 0. ). See 
Egypt, Hittites ; also Jews (second paragraph). 

Kadiak^ an island oflf the S. coast of Alaska, 
separated from the mainland by Alaska Strait. It 
is mountainous and heavily wooded, contains good 
harbours, and has an area of 3465 sq. m. It is 
inhabited by salmon- fishing Eskimos. 

K86iiipeTi8er, See Denmark.( Literature). 

Kaempfer* SeeKAMPPER. 

Kaff the mountain which in .Mohammedan 
legend surrounds the world. 

B.aflra9 or Feodosia, a seaport on a hay on 
the east side of the Crimea, 62 miles E. by N- of 


Simferopol. It is defended by walls and a citadel, 
and contains the ruined palace of the Khans of itlie 
Crimea and a Greek cathedral. Near by is an 
Armenian monastery (1442). Soap and caviare, 
camel-hair carpets, and sheepskin rjugs are manu- 
factured ; and there is an oyster- fishery. The har- 
bour is excellent, and has superseded Sebastopol as 
a commercial port. Pop. 35,000. The ancient 
Theodosia was a flourishing colony of the Milesians ; 
in the 13th century the Genoese founded here a 
successful trade -depot, which they called KafFa. 
It fell to the Turks in 1475, and to the Russians 
in 1792. 

Kaffir Bread9 a name given to several South 
African species of Encephalartos, which, like many 
others or their order (see Cycads), have much 
starch in their stems, and aflbrd a kind of sago and 
a not unnutritious bread. 


Kaffir Corn. See Durra. 

Kaffirs (also spelt Kafirs and Cafifres), a well- 
marked division of the Bantu family of the Negro 
race, inhabiting the districts now known as Swazi- 
land, Zululand, the Transvaal, Orange Free State, 
Natal, the Cape of Good Hope dependencies of 
Pondoland, Giiqualand East, Tembuland, and 
Transkei. They embrace two main divisions, the 
Zulus (q.v.) and the Kaffirs proper. The word 
‘Kaffir* is a corrupt form of the Arab ‘Kdfir,’ 
meaning ‘unbeliever,* and was borrowed from the 
ALfrican Mohammedans by the Portuguese, and 
from them by the Dutch and English. The Kaffirs 
pioper never at any time formed one united race, 
but have always been split up into a number of 
tribes, the most influential of which have been tlie 
Ama-Tembu, the Ama-Xosa (represented by the 
Gcalekas and the Gaikas), and the Ama-Mpondo. 
Of these the first named are the tribe of royal mood, 
though the greatest power has always been in the 
hands of the Gcaleka chief. The Kaffirs are a fine, 
stalwart race of men, well made, muscular, and tall. 
Their skin varies in colour from light brown to sepia 
black. The racial characteristics d^art more and 
more from the strict Negro type the farther the 
tiihe lies to the south. Yet in all the nose is broad, 
the lips thick, and the hair woolly ; hut it does not 
grow in tufts, as is generally asserted. They are 
fond of decorating their persons with beads, shells, 
and feathers, and they protect their skins from the 
sun by rubbing them with fat and red clay, which 
makes them look like polished bronze. The women, 
upon whom devolves fiie hard labour of cultivating 
the fields, are individually of inferior physique to 
the men. They live in beehive-shaped huts, grouped 
in kraals or villages. These huts are formed of 
strong wicker-work frames thatched with reeds 
and grass, the largest about 25 feet in diameter and 
7 or 8 feet high in the centre. They are a pastoral 
people, the chief occupations of the men being stock- 
breeding and hunting. The care of cattle is the 
most honourable employment, and belongs entirely 
to men. They formerly worked in both iron and 
copper, and were not unskilful in pottery and wood- 
work. The principal articles of food are milk, 
maize, and millet. Youths are circumcised at 
fifteen or sixteen, liying thereafter for a couple of 
months by themselves ; the entrance into woman- 
hood is marked by the ntonjane, a dancing^ festival 
closing a period of seclusion. They practise poly- 
gamy, hut the wives are not of equal rank, and 
cannot belong to the same tribal name as the hus- 
band. The custom known as uhuhlonipa prohibits 
females from pronouncing the names of any of their 
husband’s male relatives in the ascending line, or 
any words whatever in which the principal syllables 
of such names occur— a usage which leads to the 
women using different words from the men almost 
to the extent of a different dialect. The three 
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clicks of the Ania-Xosa, usually represented by 
the letters c, q, and x, are easily sounded sepa- 
rately by Europeans, but are insurmountably 
cult to the adult in combination. The religious 
instinct has never been very strongly developed 
amongst this people, and their rites consist merely 
in sacrifices to appease the malignant spirits on 
every hand. Their supreme being, Qamata, is 
indifierent to man, and is seldom invoked in prayer. 
Snakes are treated with great respect, being re- 
garded as a favourite form assumed by ancestral 
spirits. The belief in witchcraft is deeply rooted, 
and the witch-doctor is generally a person of great 
influence in the tribe. The original fine moral 
qualities of the Kaffirs— hospitality, honesty, and 
truthfulness — have been greatly contaminated 
through contact with Europeans. The Kaffirs have 
ever been noted for their bravery. In war they 
arm themselves with ox -hide shields, about 5 feet 
long, wooden clubs wdth heavy heads, and assegais. 

Partly owing to the war- loving propensities of 
the Kaffirs, and partly to their cattle-lifting raids 
and disputes with the colonists about cattle, Kaffir 
wars have been frequent. In 1780 the Great Fish 
River was declared the boundary of Cape Colony 
to the east, but the Kaffir incursions became so 
troublesome that in 1810-11 they had to be driven 
back behind the Fish River by force of arms. 
After a similar little war, undertaken for a similar 
reason, in 1819, during which the Kaffirs made an 
unsuccessful attack upon Graham’s Town, the 
boundaiy was advanced eastwards to the Kat 
River. But peace was constantly being broken. 
In 1834 the fii-st of the greater Kaffir wars broke 
out, and lasted until the following year. But, 
although the enemy were repulsed and their 
teiTitories up to the Kei River annexed by the 
colonial government, the annexation was not 
ratified by the home authorities until the termina- 
tion of the next war (1846-48). The conquered 
districts were called British Kaffiraria, and from 
1853 to 1865 formed a separate crown - colony ; 
but in the latter year British Kafiraria was incor- 
porated in Cape Colony. The power of the chiefs 
was nevertheless still unbroken : in 1860 the turbu- 
lent Gaikas, who had waged most of the former 
wars, in conjunction ^vith the rest of the Ama-Xosa 
and the Ama-Tembu tribes, and a large body of 
revolted Hottentots, once more invaded the Colony, 
but after a struggle of nearly three years were 
successfully driven back. In 1856 the frontier 
districts were settled by’ the men of the German 
legion who had fought in the Crimea, nearly 2500 
in number. The last war broke out in 1877 i the 
Gcalekas took up arms, and were joined by the 
Gaikas, and eventually the Zulus also entered 
the fray (see Zulu's). The war ended in the over- 
throw of the power of the Kaffir chiefs, and the 
gradual incorporation of their territory in the Cape 
Colony. By 1888 all Kaffraria up to the frontiers ' 
of Natal, with the single exception of East Pondo- | 
land — a separate British protectorate till 1894 — I 
had been included within the bounds of the Cape 
Colony. For subsequent history, see South 
Africa. 

The Araa-Fengus, or Fingoes, are the remnants 
of broken Kaffir tribes ; they are despised by the 
organised Kaffir races, and but for the protection 
of the British would probably be little better than j 
slaves to them. They have always been loyal to ! 
their protectoi*s, and live scattered from Zululand 
to the Gape. 

See G. Fiitscb, Vie Eingehorenm Sild-Afrikas (1872) ; 
grammars of tiio Kaffir language by Bleek (1869) and 
Oolenso (1S56); Oliase and Wilmot’s Mistory of the 
Gape of Good Mope (1869); TIieaFs works; Brownlee’s 
Beminisoemee of Kafir Life: and Dudley Kidd’s Essential 
Kafir {im). 


K.aliristan» a mountainous region of Asia, 
lying between the Kabul River on the south and 
the Hindu Kush on the north-west ; its eastern and 
western boundaries are formed by the Cliitral and 
Panjshir rivers respectively, feeders of the Kabul. 
Area, about 5000 sq. m. This region of wild, 
narrow, winding glens and impassable mountains 
(11,000 to 17,000 feet) has been for centuries the last 
stronghold of primitive Aryan heathenism against 
the encroachments of Islam. It is on this account 
that the inhabitants are called by their Moham- 
medan neighbours Kafirs— i.e. ‘unbelievers,’ and 
their country Kafiristan. . These people, about 
200,000 in all, although speaking different dialects, 
are ethnically of one race. But they do not form 
a political unity; the tribes into which they are 
divided are often at war with one another. The 
only points of union between them politically are 
their hatred of the Mohammedans and their 
passionate love of independence. This they suc- 
cessfully maintained at difFerent times against such 
great conquerors as Mahmud of Ghazni, Timur, 
and Baber. The mountaineers are fair in com- 
plexion, the women often handsome. Contrary 
to the custom of orientals, they do not sit cross- 
legged on the ^ound, but sit on stools ; and they 
shake hands like Englishmen. Their dress is 
made of goat skin and goat’s hair. They are fond 
of wine and dancing. Cultivable soil exists only 
in small patches alongside ^ the torrents ; conse- 
quently the people follow chiefly pastoral pursuits. 
Since 1893-95 Kafiristan is recognised by Britain 
as under Afghan control, and it is now ganisoned 
by the Amir’s troops. 

KagOsM'mat a town of Japan, on a large bay 
of the same name, at the south end of Kiu-siu 
Island, with porcelain manufactures ; pop. 100,000. 
It was damaged by the eruption of Sakurashiraa in 
January 1914, 

Kaietenr Fall. See Essequibo. 

]£ai-fungr» capital of the Chinese province of 
Honan, near the southern bank of the Hoang-ho, 
long the chief settlement of the Jews in China. 
Among its 200,000 inhabitants are many Moham- 
medans. 

Kailds. See Ellora, Indus. 

Kain* an old term in Scots law, used to denote 
rent paid in kind, as in the shape of poultry or 
other animals, to a landlord. 

Kainitef a hydrated compound of the chlorides 
and sulphates of magnesium and potassium, used 
as a fertiliser. See Magnesium, Manure. 

Kainozoic» See Tertiary, Geology, 

KairwaUy a decayed walled town of Tunis, in 
an open, marshy plain, 80 miles S. of the capital. 
It contains about fifty ecclesiastical structures, of 
which the mosque of Okba, who founded Kairwan 
about 670, is one of the most sacred of Islam. 
Outside the city, to the north-west, is the mosque 
of the Companion — ^i.e. of the Prophet ; this and 
other sacred tombs have rendered Kairwan— i.e. 

* caravan or resting-place ’ — the Mecca of northern 
Africa. As such, it was from 1270 jealously 
guarded from defilement by the presence of Jews *, 
and Christian travellers were excluded until it 
was entered and explored by the French in 1881. 
Kainvan makes carpets, copper vessels, potash, 
saltpetre, and articles in leather. Pop. 20,000. 

Kaisarielu See C^sssarea. 

Kaiserin Augusta, or Sepik, a river of New 
Guinea (q.v.). ' 

Kaiserslautern, or Lautern, a town of the 
Bavarian Palatinate, 52 miles by rail SW. of 
Worms, manufactures sewing-machines, cycles, 
and boilers. Pop. (1875) 22,699; (1919) 66,707. 
Frederick L built a castle here in 1162 (destroyed 
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by the French in 1713); and near by the French 
republican armies were defeated in 1793 and 1794. 
Kaiser-Wilheliiisland. See New Gcinea 

KaithaK ancient town in the Punjab, India, 
93 miles NNW. from Delhi. It is connected tradi- 
tionally with the monkey -god Hanunian, and is 
called in Sanskrit Kapisthala, the ‘ abode of 
monkeys.’ It has saltpetre- refineries, and manu- 
factures cotton, lac ornaments, and toys. It 
became British in 1843. Pop. 15,500. 

KakapO^ or Owl Parrot {Strigops, oxStringops, 
hahroptilus), a remarkable New Zealand bird be- 
longing to the Parrot 
group (Psittaci), but 
of vei-y owl-like ap- 
pearance, and, like 
the owls, nocturnal, 
or nearly so, con- 
cealing itself in holes 
during the day, ex- 
cept in very gloomy 
weather. The kaka- 
po takes possession 
of a hole, where one 
exists, among stones 
or the roots of trees, 
but seems also to 
have the power of 
making a burrow for 
itself. It lives gre- 
gariously. The fiesh 
of the kakapo is more 
pleasant and delicate 
than that of any 
other parrot. It has 
disappeared from the 
northern island of 
New Zealand, and it 
will probably soon be 
extinct, unless means are adopted for its protection. 
It is the only known bird having large wings which 
does not use them for flight. 

Kakodyle. See Cacodyl. 

Kala-azar^ or Dumdum Fever, is a chronic 
disease found in certain parts of the tropics, 
e.g. in Assam and in various parts of Africa. It 
resembles malaria in its febrile symptoms and en- 
largement of the spleen, but in contrast to malaria 
is a very fatal disease. It is caused by a minute 
parasite, Leishmania donovmii, believed to be 
transmitted to man by the bite of ticks which live 
in the walls of infested huts, or occasionally perhaps 
of mosquitoes. The parasite is found in the blood, 
spleen, liver, and bone marrow. The symptoms 
are chiefly wasting, dropsy, fluctuating tempera- 
ture, and enlargement of the spleen andliver, with 
progressive anaemia. Cases which are recognised 
at an early stage sometimes recover, the treatment 
most usea being intravenous injection of tartar 
emetic or of one of the organic arsenic preparations. 
For prevention, burning down of huts known to be 
infested with ticks is the most important procedure. 

Kalahari Desert is a tract of country, 600 
miles by 350, covering the southern portion of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. , It reaches north to 
the borders of Rhodesia and west to the South- 
West African PiDtectorate, and is bounded on the 
east by the Transvaal. The South African Railway 
crosses the eastern portion. It covers an elevated 
basin 3000 to 4000 feet high, and, although its 
borders are a sandy, wateriess land where only 
prickly desert bush grows, the interior is capable 
of nourishing a fair amount of vegetation. Much 
game inhabits the northern portion, and native in- 
habitants are found thinly scattered over the more 
fertile districts. See S. S. Doman, Pygmies and 
Bmhmen of the Kalahari (1924). 


Kalaiuata 9 a seaport in the Peloponnesus of 
Greece, ou the Gulf of Koron, is the capital of 
Messenia and beat of an aiclibishop. Its exports 
(currants, figs, olive-oil, silk, and soap) and its 
silk industry are considerable. Pop. 20,000. 

Kalamazoo^ capital of Kalamazoo county, 
Michigan, is finely situated on the river of tiie 
same name, 144 miles by rail ENE. of Chicago. 
It is the seat of the state insane asylum and of 
Kalaniazoo College (Baptist). The city is the 
meeting -place of three important railways, and 
has busy manufactories of machinery, paper, flour, 
carriages, windmills, agricultural tools, furniture, 
&c. Celery is grown in large quantities near the 
town. Pop. 48,000. 

KaMt (also spelt Khelat and Kelat), the capi- 
tal of Beluchistan, is seated on the summit of a 
hill (over 7000 feet), 'and is a place of great mili- 
tary importance. It was occupied by England 
( 1839-41 ) ; and in 1877 a treaty was concluded 
with the khan, by which a British agent, with 
military escort, became resident at Kalfft. It can 
only he called a town by courtesy. It consists 
of the khan’s castle and a half-jempty bazaar. For 
the state actually governed by the Khan of Kahit 
(who is still head of a confederacy of chiefs), see 
Beluchistan. — Kalat-i-Ghilzai is a fortress of 
Afghanistan, 75 miles NE. of Kandahar. 

Kalbe^ a town of Prussian Saxony, on the 
Saale, 17 miles S. of Madgehurg. It has manufac- 
tures of textiles, paper, and sugar. Pop. 15,000. 
KalCy or Borecole. See Greens, Sea-kale. 

Kaleidoscope (from Gr. halos^ ‘beautiful,’ 
eidosy ‘ima^e,’ and sJcoped, ‘I see’), an optical 
instrument invented by Sir David Brewster in 
1817. It consists, in its simplest form, of a tube, 
through whose whole length pass two mirrors or 
reflecting planes, which are hinged together along 
one edge, and make with each other an angle 
which is an aliquot part of 180°, whilst the one 
end is fitted up with an eyeglass, and the other is 
closed by two glasses, at a small distance from 
each other, between which are placed little frag- 
ments of glass or other variously-coloured objects. 
The eye looking into the tube now perceives these 
objects multiplied as many times as the angle 
wnich the reflecting planes make with each other 
is contained in the whole circumference of a 
circle, and always symmetrically disposed; and 
the slightest shaking of the instrument produces 
new figures. There are various modifications of 
the kaleidoscope, by some of which its power is 
much increased ; for example, the mirrors may be 
adjustable at various angles; and to pattern- 
drawers it supplies endless varieties of figures. 
Kalends. See Calends. 

Kalevala. See Finland. 

KalgaUy a Chinese town, 110 miles NW. of 
Peking, built opposite the passage through the 
Great Wall, is an emporium of tlie tea trade with 
Mongolia and Siberia. The railway from Peking 
(1909) now passes Kalgan, and reaches Pao-tbu on 
the northernmost bend of the Yellow River. Pop. 
70,000. 

Kalffoorlie^ a town of Western Australia, 25 
miles ENB, of Coolgardie by rail, is the centre of 
a rich gold-field. The rush hither began in 1893 ; 
the water difficulty was for a time forhaidable. 
The trans-continental railway connects it with 
Fremantle and Pori Augusta. Pop. 8000. 

Kali, an Indian goddess, the wife of Siva (q.v.). 

Kdliddsa, the greatest dramatist, and one of 
the most celebrated poets of India. He is known 
especially , through his drama SdJcimtala (‘The 
Lost Ring’), which, first introduced to the notice 
of the Western world by Sir William Jones (1789), 
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created a great sensation throughout Europe (trans. 
Laurence Binyon ; abridged, 1920 ). Another drama 
of the same poet, and next in renown to Sdhuntcda, 
is the Vikrmiorvasi ( ‘ The Hero and the Nymph ’ ). 
Besides these works, Hindu tradition ascribes to 
his authorship a third drama, Mdlavikagnimitra ; 
two epics, the Baghu-vansa and the Kumdra- 
sambhdva; the Megha-duta and other poems. But 
it seems incredible that these are all by one author, 
differing as they do in style; and it has been 
assumed that there were at least three Kdlidd,sas. 
The date of the author of Sdicuntala is also ex- 
tremely debatable ; it was in the reign of Vikra- 
mdditya of Ujjain. But there have been several 
sovereigns of Ujjain bearing the name from 57 B.c. 
to 1050 A.D. Most likely the Vikram^ditya in 
question reigned about 450 A. D. 

Kalilah wa Dinmah* See Bidpai. 

KalinjaiTt a hill-fortress and hill-shrine in the 
United Provinces of India, stands on an isolated 
rock (1230 feet high), the termination of a spur of 
the Vindhya Mountains, overlooking the plains of 
Bmidelkhand. The records of the place go back 
to a period of great antiquity, the name Kalinjar 
occuningin tlxeMahdbhdrata as that of a city even 
at that time famous. The whole rock is thickly 
studded with ruins of ancient Hindu edifices and 
other works, including gateways, temples, tanks, 
caves, statues, inscriptions, &c., the most celebrated 
of all being the remains of the superb temple of 
Nil Kantha Mahadeo. 

K.alisZ 9 a town of Poland, lies on the river 
Prosna and the old Russo-German frontier, 132 miles 
WSW. of Warsaw, and has manufactures of lace, 
embroideries, and cloth. The Kalisia of Ptolemy, 
it is one of the oldest towns of Poland ; in its 
vicinity numerous relics of antiquity have been 
discovered, and many ancient burial-mounds exist. 
Pop. 45,000. At Kalisz Augustus of Poland routed 
the Swedes ( 1706 ), and the Russians defeated the 
French and Saxons (1813). Here, too, was signed 
on 28 th February 1813 the treaty of alliance between 
Prussia and Russia. 

Kallima. See Butterflies. 

Ralmar^ a town and seaport of Sweden, capital 
of a Ian or county (area, 4436 sq. m. ; pop. 231,000) 
of the same name, is situated on an island in 
Kalmar Sound, opposite the island of Oland. The 
town has a good harbour, a handsome cathedral, 
and a fine castle, in which, on the 20th July 1397, 
the ‘ Union of Kalmar * was signed, which settled 
the succession to the three northern kingdoms upon 
Margaret of Denmark and her heirs ( see Denmark ). 
The commerce of the town is considerable, and it 
has manufactures of matches, chicory, and tobacco, 
and some shipbuilding. Pop. 17,500. 

Kalmia» a genus of plants of the natural 
order Ericacese, consisting of evergreen shrubs, 
mostly about 2 or 3 feet high, natives of North 
America, with red, pink, or white flowers, generally 
in corymbs. The flowers are very delicate and 
beautiful, and the corolla is in the shape of a wide 
and shallow beU. Some of the species are frequent 
ornaments of gardens in Britain. They delimit in 
a peat soil. K. latifolia, the Mountain Laurel, or 
Oalioo Bush, occupies large tracts on the Alleghany 
Mountains. It grows to the height of 10 feet, and 
the wood is very hard. It is narctfbic and danger- 
ous; the leaves are poisonous to many animals, 
and the honey of the flowers possesses noxious pro- 
permes- A decoction of the leaves has been used 
with advantage in cutaneous diseases, but taken 
it IS fatal. A decoction of the leaves 
V 5? is used by the negroes of North 

Carolina, of which state the plant is a native, as a 
wash for ulcerations between the toes. 


Kalmucks, a Mongolian race ot people, scat- 
tered throughout central Asia, and extending west- 
wards into southern Russia. The name is not 
employed by the people themselves, but by some 
of the Turkic races of Asia, and certainly by the 
Russians to designate the Durhen Oirad or Four 
Allied tribes of the Zungars or ‘Westerners,’ to 
wit the Turgut, the Khoshoit, the Turbet, and the 
Choros, who mostly live in Zungaria, but others 
are now to he found around Koko-nor in north-east 
Tibet; in the district called Ordos, within the 
great loop of the Yellow River of China ; on the 
western slopes of the Altai (in Kuldja, &c.) ; and 
in the steppes between the Don and the Volga and 
Caspian, that is to say, in the (Tsarist) Russian 

S jvernments of Astrakhan and Stavropol, in Don- 
ossacks, Ural, and Semirechensk territories, and 
in the Bisk circuit of Tomsk government. These 
tribes constitute that great division of the Mongol 
race known as Western Mongols. They are 
nomads, possessing large herds of horses, cattle, 
and sheep. Their physical characteristics are those 

f eculiar to the Mongolian race (see Mongols), 
n religion they are nearly- all adherents of Lama- 
ism. Their language differs from true or Eastern 
Mongolian only in being more phonetic ; but they 
have an alphabet of their own. Their literature 
consists principally of religious books and folk and 
fairy tales. In recent centuries the most note- 
worthy events in their history arose out of the 
emigration of a large band of the Turgut from 
Zungaria into Russia in 1650. This band was 
followed by others composed of Turbet in 1673 and 
of Khoshoit in 1675. tinder Ayuka Khan (1670- 
1724) the Kalmucks figured as an important factor 
in Russian politics, sometimes as enemies, some- 
times as allies. In 1715 an official named T’ulish§n 
was despatched as envoy to Russia, charged with 
the duty of persuading the Kalmucks to come 
hack ; he had already in 1712 conducted other 
negotiations with Prince Gagarin, governor of 
Irkutsk. But it was not until 1771 that a large 
body of them, chiefly Turgut and Khoshoit, being 
dissatisfied with the treatment they received at 
the hands of Russia, returned to the empire of 
China; after a march in which they endured 
terrible sufferings, they settled at Hi among the 
Altai Mountains. See the brilliant account of the 
miseries of this march by De Quincey (vol. vii. of 
Collected Works). But, as we have seen, there 
still remain some 110,000 Kalmucks in European 
Russia, in Asiatic Russia there are probably 55,000 
more ; the Russian StatesmarCs Handbook of 1896 
puts the total at 200,000. The number in Chinese 
territoiy is not known. An autonomous Kalmuck 
province in southern Russia was erected in 1920 ; 
pop. 125,000. 

Specimens of Kalmuck fairy-tales can he read in Jiilg’s 
edition of the Siddhi-Kur (1866), and in vol. i. of Berg- 
mann’s Nomadische Streifereien mit&r den Kid/miiken 
(1804). See also Mayers's Stvdenfs Mcmml, and H. 
Cordier’s Histoire CdniraZe de la Chine. 

Kalna^ officially Khulna, a town of Bengal, 
47 miles N. of Calcutta and 28 E. of Bardwan, 
on the Bhagiratbi (Hiigli). The town contains 
numerous temples. The liver trade, chiefl.y in rice 
and other natural products, has declined owing to 
competition of the East India Railway, The 
population has decreased from 27,336 in 1871 to 
about 16,000. 

Kalocsa» a town of Hungary, near the left 
bank of the Danube, 86 miles S. of Budapest by 
rail. It is the seat of an archbishop (hishop^s see 
from 1000 to 1135), and has a cathedral, an arch- 
bishop’s palace (wilih a library), some monasteries, 
and an observatory. The inhabitants grow flax, 
wine, &c. Pop. 12,000. 
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Kalong^t See Bat. 

Kalpis a town in the United Provinces of 
India, stands among rugged ravines near the bank 
of the Jumna, 50 miles SW. of Cawnpore. It 
figured prominently in the wars waged against the 
Mogul empire, came definitively into British hands 
in 1806, and was one of the principal agencies of 
the East India Company. Here on 23d May 1858 
Sir Hugh Rose defeated 12,000 of the rebels. The 
town is mean in appearance, the houses being 
chiefly mud huts. The population, once mucli 
larger, is noAV about 10,000. They manufacture 
sugar-candy and paper, and export grain to south 
and west India, and cotton to Cawnpore ' and 
Bombay. 

fi.alllg'ay a town of Russia, 76 miles by rail 
NW. of Tula, on the navigable river Oka, it 
carries on an extensive trade, especially in com. 
It manufactures leather, oil, candles, &o. ; but its 
speciality is ‘Kaluga cakes.’ Population, 40,000. 
Kaluga has often been a place of banishment for 
political offenders, among others Shamyl, the Cir- 
cassian chief. 

Kama 9 the principal affluent of the Volga, rises 
in the Russian government of Vyatka, and after 
1050 miles joins the Volga from the left 43 miles 
below the town of Kazan. Its chief tributaries are 
the Vyatka, the Tchussovaya, and the Bielaya, all 
navigable. The Kama is navigable from Perm, 
a distance of 930 miles. Area of drainage basin, 
177,560 sq. m. The river is free of ice about 200 
days in the year, and constitutes one of the most 
important highways of communication between 
Siberia and Nijni Novgorod and St Petersburg. 

Kdiua^ or Kamadbva, the Hindu god of Love. 
In later Sanskrit poetry he is the favourite theme 
of descriptions and allusions, and mythology exalts 
his power so much that it allows even the god 
Brahnrfi. to succumb to it. According to some 
PurAnas, he was originally a son of Brahm^. 

Kamakura) a coast village of Japan, 12 nriles 
S. of Yokohama. It dates from the 7th century, ^ 
was tire capital of the Sho^nate, but is now only 
of interest to tourists for its oeauties and its famous 
bronze image of the Buddha, the Dai-butsu, 50 feet 
high. 

Kamchatks^ a peninsula of eastern Siberia, 
stretches south into the Pacific between Behring 
Sea and the Sea of Okhotsk. Area, 100,000 sq. m. 
Long and narrow, swelling out towards the middle, 
it terminates in a point only 7 miles distant from 
the northernmost of the Kurile Islands. A chain 
of volcapic mountains runs down the centre, and 
reaches 15,408 feet in Kojerevska and 16,988 in 
Kluchefskaya. The latter was in active eniption 
at least twice in the 19th century (1854 and 1885). 
Hot springs abound. The coast on the south-east 
is formed of rugged, precipitous cliffs. The prin- 
cipal river is the Kamchatka, which flows into 
the Pacific. The climate is colder than in corre- 
sponding latitudes in Europe, and very humid; 
gjass and tree vegetation are consequently luxu- 
riant. The piincipal occupations are salmon-fishing 
and bunting. Furs are the most valuable produc- 
tion of the peninsula. The most useful domestic 
animal is a peculiar kind of dog, which is em- 
ployed in hunting and sledging. Kamchatka was 
annexed to Russia at the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, after the expedition of the Cossack chief 
Atlasof. The inhabitants are Kamchadales, 
Koryaks, Lamuts, and a few Russians. The 
Kamchadales, the preponderating race, live mostly 
in the south. They are a hardy people, who dwell 
in winter in earth pits and in summer in light 
huts. Their language has American affinities; 
hut they are now almost completely russianised. 
The fort of Petropavlovsk (pop. 1500), with a 


magnificent harbour covered with ice only during a 
brief season, is picturesquely situated on the east 
coast. A British and French fleet made an un- 
successful attack upon it in 1854. 

Kamekameha* See Hawaii. 
Kamenetz-Podolsk (Polish Kamieniec), a 
town of Ukraine, picturesquely situated on a steep 
rock above the river Smotritza, an affluent of the 
Dniester, 243 miles NW. of Odessa and 40 NE. of 
Czernowitz. There are a Roman Catholic cathedral 
( 1361 ),_ a Greek cathedral ( 16th century ), and an 
Armenian and several other churches. The town 
was destroyed by the Mongol chief Batu in 1240 ; 
taken by the Turks in 1672 ; returned to the Poles 
in 1699 ; and annexed by Russia in 1795. Previous 
to the partition of Poland Kamenetz was one of 
the strongest bulwarks of that country against 
the Turks. Pop. 27,000, one-half Jews. 

KamenZ) a small manufacturing town of 
Saxony, 22 miles NE. of Dresden by rail. It was 
the birthplace of Lessing. Pop. 11,000. 

Kamerim. See Cameroon. 

Karnes are ridges of gravel, sand, &c., asso- 
ciated with the glacial deposits of Scotland. See 
Asae. 

KameS) Henry Home, Lord, a Scottish philo- 
sopher, was born in Berwickshire in 1696, called to 
the bar in 1723, and by his merits fought his way 
upwards to a leading position there, being raised 
to the bench as Lord Karnes in 1752, and made 
lord of justiciary in 1763. He divided his energies 
between law and philosophy, and was no less noted 
for Ms amiability, bis conversational powers, his 
public spirit, and bis agiicultural enterprise at 
Blair-Dmmmond in Perthshire. He died at Edin- 
burgh, 27th December 1782. Besides books on 
Scots law he published a series of works more 
ingenious and interesting than well written : 
Essay on the Principles of Morality and Natural 
Religion (1751), a defence of the doctrine of innate 
ideas at the expense of the freedom of the will ; 
An Introduction to the Art of Thinking (1761), 
and Elements of Criticism ( 1762), two works much 
less satisfactory than ingenious ; and Sketches of 
the History of Man (1774), a miscellaneous and 
curious collection of speculations on all manner of 
subjects. 

KamloopS) a. city of British Columbia, at the 
junction of the North and South Thomson Rivers 
and the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways, has railway shops, and trades in live- 
stock. Pop. 4500. 

Kampeil) a town of Holland, situated near the 
mouth of the Yssel, 6i miles hy rail NW. of 
Zwolle. It was formerly a Hanse town and had a 
considerable trade, which gi-adually left it as the 
mouth of the Yssel sanded up. But since the 
middle of the 19th century the river approaches 
have been improved, and the trade of the town is 
reviving. The Church of St Nicholas is one of the 
finest mediaeval churches in the country. The in- 
habitants, only 7760 in 1840, now number 20,000, 
and are engaged in shipbuilding, commerce, fishing, 
and tobacco manufacture. Kampen is the Gotham 
of the Dutch. 

K^mpfer) Engelbert, German traveller, was 
bom at Lemgo, in Lippe, on 16th September 1651, 
studied medicine at Konigsberg, and travelled 
(1683-94) in India, Java, Siam, and Japan, during 
which time he spent two years (1692-94) in the 
last-named country. He died on 2d November 1716. 
He pubHsbed Amcenitates Exoticce ( 1712), and after 
his death appeared his History of Japan and Siam 
(1727, trans. Scheuchzer; new ed. 3906). Most of 
his writings exist in MS. in the British Museum. 
Kamptulicon* See Floorcloth. 
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Kamtliif or Kampti, a town and cantonment 
of the Central Provinces, India, lying 9 miles NE, 
hy rail fiom Nagpur, on the Kanhan Eiver, here 
crossed hy a fine stone bridge, has a trade in grain, 
timber, cattle, salt, and piece-goods. The popula- 
tion is about 20,000. The town dates from the 
establishment of the cantonment in 1821. 
Kanagaiva. See Yokohama. 

Kanakas ( Haviraiianfer, ‘ man ’ ). See COOLIES. 

Kanara 9 North, a coast district of Bombay, 
the most southerly in the Konkan (q.v.), lies 
south-east of Goa, and has an area of 3946 sq. m. ; 
pop. 400,000, mostly Hindus, sjgeaking Kanarese 
( see India). For the most part it is a wild forest- 
country, — South Kanaka, immediately south of 
North Kanara, belongs to Madras. Its area is 
4021 sq. m. ; pop. a million and a quarter, four- 
fifths Hindus. This district also contains a great 
extent of forest-land, and numerous wild animals. 
The capital is Mangalore. Both North and South 
Kanara are partly occupied by the Western Ghdts, 
contain numerous rivers, and have a heavy rainfall. 
In both, also, malaria is very prevalent, especially 
during the monsoon. 

fiaiiariS 9 Constantine, a hero of the Greek 
war of independence, was born in the Isle of Ipsara 
in 1785, and was master of a small merchant- vessel 
before the commencement of the war. In 1822 he 
blew up the Turkish admiral’s ship in the Strait of 
Chios, and later in the same year repeated his 
feat in the harbour of Tenedos. In August 1824 he 
avenged the ravaging of Ispara by burning a large 
Turkish frigate and some transport-ships which 
were carrying troops to Samos, and next year was 
only prevented from burning the Egyptian fleet in 
the harbour of Alexandria by an unfavourable wind 
springing up. He was appointed to important 
commands by the Greek president, Capo dTstrias, 
was made senator in 1847, and was minister of 
marine (1854-55). He took part in the revolution 
of 1862, and held office repeatedly under the new 
king. He died 15th September 1877. 

fianauj, one of the great legendary centres of 
Aryan civilisation in India, to which the Hinduism 
of Lower Bengal attributes its origin, stood origin- 
ally on the Ganges, 65 miles NW. of Lucknow. 
At present the site consists of a vast number of 
ruins, extending over the area of five villages, 
about 4 miles from the Ganges/ the river having 
slightly altered its bed. The most remarkable 
buildings are Mohammedan mausoleums. Its most 
prosperous era was the 6th century ; early in the 
11th it fell before the sultans of Ghazni. Among 
the ruins there is a modem town of some 18,000 
inhabitants. 

Kanawha. See Charie^bston, Great Kana- 
wha. 

Kanazaway a town of Japan, on the west 
coast of the main island, NW. from Tokyo, manu- 
factures porcelain and silk. Pop. 130,000. 
Kanchinjanga. See Kinghjnjinga. 

Kandahar, or Candahar, the capital of 
central or southern Afghanistan, about 200 miles 
to the SW, of Kabul. At the intersection of the 
two main streets there is a large dome (Charsti). 
Kandahar is well watered hy two canals drawn 
from a neighbouring river, which send to almost 
every street its own adequate supply; and the .same 
nxeans of irrigation have covered ’ the immediate 
vioa^ty with gardens and orchards. Kandahar is 
a place, qf great commerce, trading with Bombay, 
Herat, Bokhara, and Samarkand. Among its 
permanent, rwdents it has a larger proportion of 
A:fehan8, chiefly of the Durani tribe, than any 
^ner city of Afghanistan. There are numerous 
Hindu, Tajik, and Persian merchants. Population 


variously estimated from 25,000 to 100,000. About 
2 miles to the northward vises a precipitous rock, 
Clowned by a fortress impregnable to everything 
but heavy artillery. Here, amid all the disasters 
of the war in 1839^1, the British maintained their 
ground under Rawlinson. Kandahar has been a 
pivot for the histoiy of that part of Asia during 
more than 2000 years. It is supposed to have been 
founded by Alexander the Great, although the 
name is Persian. A comparative blank of upwards 
of thirteen centuries in the history reaches to the 
famous Mahmud of Ghazni, who wrested the stiong- 
hold from the Afghans. From that epoch down to 
1747, when the native rule was permanently estab- 
lished, Kandahar, with brief and precarious inter- 
vals of independence, was held by Genghis Khan, 
Tamerlane, and by various rulers of Tartary, India, 
and Persia in turn. In the war of 1878-80 the 
British entered Kandahar unopposed, and they held 
the city till 1881, some months after they had 
evacuated the rest of Afghanistan ( q.v.). 

KaildaYU9 one of the Fiji Islands (q.v.). 

Kanderste^9 a village of the Bernese Ober- 
iand, just below the mouth of the Loetschberg 
tunnel, is a skiing and curling resort. 

Kandiiisky 9 Wassily, expressionist painter, 
born at Moscow in 1866. 

Ka]ldy9 an inland town of Ceylon, on a beauti- 
ful little lake among the mountains, 74 miles by 
rail NE. of Colombo. It is 1665 feet above the 
sea, and has a mean annual temperature of 76® F. 
Here are ruins of the palace of the former kings, 
and a temple in which a reputed tooth of Buddha 
is jealously preserved (see Ceylon ). Pop. 32,000. 
Peradeniya (q.v.) is near by. 

Kane. Elisha Kent, Arctic explorer, was born 
in Philadelphia, 3d February 1820, graduated in 
medicine at the University of Pennsylvania in 1842, 
and entering the navy as a surgeon, visited China, 
the East Indies, Arabia, Egypt, western Europe, 
West Africa, and Mexico; in this last country be 
did duty on the coast survey. In May 1850 he 
commenced his career of Arctic discovery as sur- 
geon, naturalist, and historian to the first Grin well 
expedition. His account of it appeared at New 
York in 1854. In 1853 he again set out, this time 
as commander of an expedition ; the results of it 
are fully detailed in his Second Grinnell Expedition 
in Search of Sir John FranJclin (2 vols. Phila. 
1856). He died at Havana, 16th February 1857. 
See Life by W. Elder ( Phila. 1858), and the briefer 
one of M. Jones (Lond. 1890). 

KW69 Sir Robert (1809-90), chemist*, born in 
Dublin, projected the Dublin Journal of Medical 
Science (1832), received the gold medal of the Royal 
Society of London for researches into the colouring 
matter of lichens, and in 1847 the Cunningham 
gold medal of the Royal Irish Academy for dis- 
coveries in chemistry. He originated the Museum 
of Industiy in Ireland, was its first director, and 
president of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

Kail^lll.9 formerly a vassal state of Wadai, NE. 
of Lake Chad, French since 1903. 

Kangaroo {Macropus), a genus of marsupial 
quadrupeds, of which there are many species, almost 
all Australian, although a few are found in New 
Guinea and neighbouring islands. The genus, as 
now restricted, contains, according to the most reli- 
able estimate, twenty-three species. The kangaroos 
are of different sizes ; some of the Wallabies, which 
really belong to the same genus, being comparatively 
small, while the Great Kangaroo (M, giganteus) 
attains a length of 8 feet, counting the long tail. 
They are entirely herbivorous — mainly grass feeders 
— and the two lower incisors, which are elongated, 
play upon each other like the blades of scissors and 
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crop the grass. The tail is very thick and strong, 
and the animal uses it as a third leg when moving 
slowly. The hind-legs are very stiong, while the 
fore-limhs are short. They are very powerful 
animals, and the hind-limb forms a very effectual 
weapon for ripping open the bodies of dogs, with 
the aid of which they are sometimes hunted. They 
make enormous bounds, and get over the ground 
very swiftly and gracefully. Some kangaroos can 
jump a fence 11 feet high ; most can jump one of 
9 feet. In the districts where they are still numer- 
ous they are formidable consumers of pasture; 
two kangaroos eat as much grass as three sheep. 
They are treated as vermin, being hunted, shot, 
poisoned, or killed by means of extensive battues — 
‘yarding ’or ‘driving’ — when parties of horsemen 
chase them into enclosures and kill them there, 
many hundreds at a time. The skin is valuable 



The Great Kangaroo (M0>cropubs gigcmkm). 


for leather, both for shoes and gloves. The flesh 
is good eating, the tail being a delicacy, and pro- 
ducing excellent soup. The Great Kangaroo was 
discovered in 1770 on the coast of New South 
Wales during Cook’s first voyage. One of the 
most remarkable types of kangaroo is the Tree 
Kangaroo (Dmdi'olagiLs)^ in which the hind-limbs 
have become proportionately shorter in accord- 
ance with its arboreal life. The kangaroos and 
wallabies breed freely in the Zoological Gardens 
at Loudon, and the young, as in all Marsupials 
(q.v,), are born in a very imperfect condition. 
They remain within the pouch of the mother, or 
retreat there in case of danger, long after they 
have ceased to be nourished by the maternal 
milk. 

Kangaroo A]Qple 9 a species of Solanum (q.v.) 
{8. lacini<xtum)i with a somewhat shrubby succu- 
lent stem, smooth pinnatifld or entire leaves, and 
lateral racemes of flowers ; a native of Peru, New 
Zealand, Australia, and Tasmania, in which latter 
countries its fruit is eaten. When unripe it is 
acrid, and produces a burning sensation in tho 
throat ; hut when perfectly ripe it is wholesome. 

Kangaroo Grass (Anthistiria ciliata)^ one of 
the most esteemed fodder-grasses of Australia and 
India, grows to a height much above that of the 
foddp-grasses of Bdtain, affords abundant herbage, 
and is much relished by cattle. The g^ntis is allied 
to Andropogon, and has clusteis of flowers with an 
involucre. The awns are verjr long* and twisted. 


Kangaroo Island^ an island of South 
Australia, at the moutli of the Gulf of St Vincent, 
87 miles by 34 broad, has a nature reserve, fine 
climate, poor sandy soil, and few inhabitants — all 
white. 

Kangaroo IS.at9 or Potoroo (Potorous), a 
genus of marsupials related to kangaroos. None 
of the species are larger than rabbits. They feed 
on roots, which they dig with their fore-feet. The 
genera Caloprymnus, Bettongia, and JEpiprymnus 
are near akin. 

Kani£Sa 9 (l ) Nagy (or Great) Kanizsa, a town 
in Hungary, 136 miles by rail SW. of Budapest, has 
an active trade in agricultural products, and manu- 
factures bricks, beer, and spirits. Pop. 30,000.— 
(2) Old Kanizsa ([(5-Kanizsa) in Yugoslavia, stands 
on the Theiss, 15 miles SSW. of Szegedin. It 
grows corm and tobacco, and rears cattle and sheep. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Kano ^9 town in the north of Nigeria, has a 
great market, and with Sokoto forms the chief 
base for the caravan trade of the interior. Cotton 
cloth, Haussa gowns, embroidered shoes, and 
saddles are made and exported. It is famous on 
account of its walls built of clay, which are be- 
tween 30 and 50 feet in height, with a thickness at 
the base of 40 feet. They measure 11 miles round, 
and are pierced by thirteen ^ates. It was taken 
by the British in 1903, and is connected by rail 
with Lagos on the coast. The place is the chief 
town of the Haussa (q.v.) race, and is a great 
Mohammedan centre, with many schools. Pop. 

; estimated at over 100,000. 

Kansas, popularly known as the ‘Sunflower 
State,’ is the central state of the American Union 
and the thirteenth in area, and is bounded N. by 
I Nebraska, E. by Missouri, S. by Oklahoma, and 
W. by Colorado. It is about 400 miles from east 
to west, and 200 miles -from north to south, and 
contains an area of 82,080 sq. m. The surface is 
for the most part a rolling prairie, rising in the 
north-west to between 3000 and 4000 feet. Along 
the eastern boundai-y the average elevation is 800 
feet, and the rise is so gradual as to be impercep- 
tible; there are no mountains in the state. The 
bottoms along the larger streams are commonly 
called valleys, and vary from J mile to 5 miles in 
width; in eastern Kansas they are deeply de- 
pressed, and are skirted by bold bluffs rising to 300 
feet, but in the west the line between valley and 
upland can hardly he distinguished. Kansas has 
no navigable river except the Missouri, which 
forms a portion of its eastern boundary. The 
Kansas or Kaw drains nearly half the state, and 
the Arkansas drains another large portion; the 
Neosho and Marais des Cygnes furnish the 
water system of south-eastern Kansas, The 
larger streams, as the Kansas and Arkansas, are 
rivers of the plains, with light banks and sandy 
bottoms; hut many of the smaller rivers have 
rock bottoms, and supply abundant water-power. 
The timber of the state is found in a narrow belt 
along the watercourses, princmally in the east. 

Kansas has a climate subject to extremes of 
temperature, but neither excessive cold nor heat 
prevails for long periods. There is a great pro- 
portion of bright clear weather in all seasons of 
the year. While 106“ F. has been observed, cases 
of fatal sunstroke are unknown, and men pursue 
their ordinary outdoor vocations with scarcely an 
inteiTuption throughout the year. The mercury 
rarely falls below zero, and iu many seasons the 
farmers plough during every month of Avinter. 
The mean annual rainfall is 37*10 inches; but in 
the west the supply is much more scanty, and in 
the upper Arkansas valley irrigation by means oi 
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ditches has been introduced. The average annuai 
temperature is 53® F. 

The minerals of Kansas include lead and zinc 
in abundance on the south-east ; coal of excellent 
quality, the coalfield occupying all the eastern 
portion of the state ; lignite in the west ; immense 
beds of rock-salt ; petroleum, natural gas, mineral 
paint, gypsum, brick-clay, and material for hydraulic 
cement. 

Kansas is an agricultural and pastoral state. 
The soil throughout is uniformly fertile, but there 
is a considerable difference in actual productive- 
ness owing to the difference in the rainfall. The 
area under wheat and maize is over 15,000,000 
acres. Other important crops are hay, oats, 
barley, rye, alfalfa, potatoes, beet, sorghum, and 
flax. Much fruit is raised, especially apples and 
peaches. The state is especially suitable for cattle- 
raising, large stocks of cattle and swine (as well as 
horses, sheep, &c.) are kept, and meat-packing is 
a great industry in Kansas City. Creameries are 
numerous, and more and more attention is given to 
the raising of blooded stock. Forestry also has 
engaged the attention of the farmers, and thou- 
sands of acres of planted timber now break the 
surface of the prairie. 

The manufacturing industries are chiefly those 
conneebed with agriculture and stock-raising. ^ Of 
these the most important is beef and pork packing, 
the principal establishments being at Kansas City. 
Flour-milBng is next in importance, and petroleum- 
refining, butter-making, and the manufacture of 

f lass and beet sugar are worthy of mention. The 
uilding of railways began in Kansas in 1860; 
the mileage in operation (steam and electric) is 
now about 10,000 miles, and there is now direct 
connection with the Gulf ports. 

Kansas is divided into 105 counties, and sends 
two senators and eight representatives to congress. 
State officers and representatives are elected every 
two years, senators every* four. There are insane 
asylums at Topeka and Osawatomie, a boys’ re- 
formatory at Topeka, an asylum for the blind at 
Kansas City, an institution for the education of 
the deaf and dumb at Olathe, and an asylum for 
idiotic and imbecile youths at Winfield; and the 
state in 1889 adopted also the industrial school for 
girls at Beloit. In each township two sections 
(1280 acres) have been given to the common 
schools, and the sale of these lands forms the 
basis of the permanent school fund. The state 
maintains a university at Lawrence; an agricul- 
tural college at Manhattan ; and a normal school 
at Emporia. There are also a number of denomina- 
tional and other colleges in the state. Co-education 
prevails, with hardly an exception. 

ifwfory.— Kansas when first known to white 
explorers was occupied hy several tribes of Indians, 
from one of which, the Kaw or Kansas Indians, the 
river and the state derive their names. The state, 
save a small fraction, was acquired in the Louisiana 
Purchase, and was organisecl as a territory by the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 1854. The 
act provided that the question of the existence of 
slavery as a permanent institution in the territory 
sboula be decided by its people. Kansas at once 
became the battle-ground between the partisans of. 
slavery and freedom. Large parties from the bor- 
dering slave-state of Missouri repeatedly invaded 
the territory; and armed colonists from South 
Gacclina and other southern states came to take 
possession. These were met by immigrants from 
the northern states. Both parties started towns 
and settlements. Elections were attempted, . but 
resulted in the seizure of the polls by the Pro- 
Slavery par^^aud the refusal of the Free State 
mrty to abide by the declared results. Collisions 
became numerous, and robberies and murders were 


committed. The Federal administration sided with 
the pro-slavery party, and used the government of 
the territory and the United States troops against 
the Free State party. John Brown (q.v.) took 
part in the civil war which prevailed, and^any 
fights that were almost battles took places, The 
Free State party were steadily reinforced from the 
north, and by the year 1857 seemed everywhere 
in the ascendant ; but as late as May 1858 occurred 
what is known in Kansas history as the ‘ Marais 
des Cygnes massacre,’ in which six Free State 
settlers were killed and four badly wounded by a 
party from Missouri. After several futile endeav- 
ours to organise, however, the Wyandotte con- 
stitution was finally adopted in 1869, and on the 
29th of January 1861 Kansas was admitted as a 
state of the Union. The civil war immediately 
followed. Out of a population of 100,000 Kansas 
sent 20,000 soldiers to the field. Kansas suffered 
greatly throughout the war, but the building of 
railroads, begun during its continuance, was pushed 
with energy at its close ; immigration poured in on 
a scale before unknown in America, and the career 
of the state has since been one of almost unin- 
terrupted prosperity. The population of Kansas 
in 1860 was 107,206 ; in 1900 it was 1,470,495 ; in 
1920 it was 1,769,257. The principal cities are 
Kansas City, Wichita, Topeka (the capital], 
Hutchinson, Pittsburg, and Leavenworth. 

Kansas City, Kansas, the largest city of the 
state and seat of justice of Wyandotte county, is 
situated at the junction of the Kansas and Missouri 
rivers (adjacent to Kansas City, Mo.), 67 miles by 
rail E, of Topeka. This city was created in 1886 
by the consolidation of several towns, and has 
since achieved a prodigious growth, due largely 
to its situation as tne converging point of numerous 
important railway lines. Here are immense stock 
and meat-packing concerns, and a very extensive 
grain and flour trade, besides many other industries. 
Pop. (1890)38,316; (1920) 101,177. 

Kansas City, Missouri, the second city of the 
state, and one of the ^reat towns of the west, is 
situated on the Missouri Kiver, 283 miles by rail W, 
by N. of St Louis. The notable part of the city is 
built upon a series of steep hills. Large sums 
have been spent in grading, in laying sewers, and 
in water and gas pipes; and tramways extend 
in all directions. The state frontier-line bounds 
the city on the west, separating it from Kansas City, 
Kansas. Kansas City, Missouri, possesses numerous 
fine streets, and handsome residences on the hills. 
Its public buildings include many well-designed 
churches, a fine United States court-house, the 
imposing btiilding of the Board of Trade, and 
several hospitals ; there are two medical colleges, 
and excellent public schools. The city is the ter- 
minus of a number of important railways, sind is 
a principal distributing centre for the rich agricul- 
tural region to the south and west. It is one of 
the leading pork-packing centres and winter- wheat 
markets in the United States ; its stock-yards rank 
second in the country ; and its trade in live-stock 
is very gi-eat. Lnmber, provisions, agricultural im- 
plements, and coal are largely handled. There are 
large manufactures of car- wheels, furniture, floui-, 
and many others. Pop. ( 1860 ) 4418 ; ( 1880 ) 55,786 ; 
(1900) 163,762; (1910) 248,381 ; (1920 ) 324,410. ' 

Kansas Rirer is formed by the junction of 
the Smoky Hill Fork and the Solomon River, in 
Kansas, at about 97° 26' W. long., and flows gener- 
ally eastward to the Missouri, which it enters just 
above Kansas City. Length, nearly 300 miles, or 
inclnding its forks, 900 miles. Its chief tributary, 
the Republican River, has a leugth estimated at 
550 miles. The importance of the Kansas River 
for navigation is, however, not great. 
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Kan-SuS the most north-western province of 
China (q.v,). 

Kant, Immanuel, probably reputed at present 
tlie greatest of all modern philosophers, was born 
22d April 1724 at Kdnigsberg, in East Prussia, 
where, 12th February 1804, in the eightieth year 
of his age, as professor of Philosophy in the uni- 
versity, he died. His life, as that only of a 
student and a teacher, offers few vicissitudes. His 
father was a saddler, or, more properly, a strap- 
maker. The tradition is that the family was of 
Scottish descent, and that the name was origi- 
nally spelt Cant ; but even Kant’s grandfather is 
found to have had his name already spelt Kand 
or Kant. The Lithuanians also lay claim to his 
ancestry. So far as school and college are concerned 
Kant maybe considered as thoroughly educated ; but 
during the whole course of these, up to his twenty- 
third year, he must, as regards comfort, have had 
but a poor and stniggling time of it. For the 
following nine years Kant supported himself as a 
family tutor, the usual resource of the ordinary 
German student, or indeed of the poor ambitious 
student anywhere. Becoming doctor of philosophy 
in 1755, he qualified himself in the same year as 
a privatim docens, and, as such, he remained for 
fifteen years what we would call a private lecturer, 
though in connection with the university. Not 
till 1770, when he was forty-six years of age, did 
Kant become an ordinary professor there (about 
four years before that he had been promoted to a 
sub-librarianship, with an annual dole of some 
eleven pounds sterling). For nearly fifty years, 
then, we may say that Kant was a teacher of 
philosophy at Konigsberg — a very general one, 
for he had to embrace in his lectures mathematics, 
physics, logic, metaphysics, natural theology, an- 
thropologjr, ph;^ical geography, and, more still, 
Fhilosomhical Mmyclopaidia, to say nothing of 
pyrotechnics and me art of fortification 1 There 
can be no doubt that Kant was acc^table as a 
teacher, and that his lectures were well attended. 
We have an interesting testimony from Herder to 
that effect. His most popular course, however, 
was, probably, his shallowest—that, namely, on 
physical geography — though not without features, 
as well curious ui Kant’s regard, as, in themselves, 
interesting and instructive. Only during the last 
twenty years of his life can it he said that Kant 
was famous. Before that, even the corre^ondence 
with Lambert and Mendelssohn is insufficient to 
show that his excellent reputation locally had 
ever been sensibly more ^general. ' With or without 
name, he was the autfior of a separate work or 
two that had made no mark ; and he had occasion- 
ally written creditable papers in the public fournals, 
principally of his own neighbourhood, fle was a 
small, thin, somewhat rickety, bundle of bones; 
scarcely 6 feet high ; as the Scots say, an auld- 
f arrant little body; honest, truth -speaking, per- 
fectly well conducted, though not remarkable for 
his attendance in church ; kindly and gracious, and, 
in his own slender, pedantic-easy way, sufficiently 
hospitable ; but, as evinced by the modest request 
he refused to the sorely-straitened Fichte, with a 
ti^t enough grip on his own little savings. 

The writings of Kant can be respectively assigned 
to three periods, according as they precede, follow, 
or belong to the dates of his three great Kritihm 
(Critiques), Of these the first is the critical date, 
1781 ; and of the whole period that precedes it 
the writings are, letters included, some thirty in 
number. Now, let them be as th^ may, it is 
not perhaps improbable that, had Kant died the 
author of these writings only, both he and they 
would have been long ago forgotten. Neither his 
ThougMs on the True Bstimonte of Living Forces, 


nor his General Natural History and Theory of the 
Heavens, nor liis Drearm of a Visionary illmtrated 
hy Dreams of Metaphysics, nor even his Latin 
dissertation De Mundi Scnsihilis atgue Intelligihilis 
Forma et Frimipiis, would have availed, it may 
be, to operate a diversion whether for works or 
workman. There is, of course, in one of the 
smaller papers, the hint on Kant’s part that the 
opposing course of the tides is possibly acting in 
retardation of the rotatory motion of the earth ; 
but, otherwise, the four essays named form all 
that is of any veritable importance in the first 
literary period of Kant. Not but that, generally, 
all through this period, there is evidence of much 
information and much intelligent curiosity on the 
part of an earnestly-thinking nature that has 
already attained to a certain largeness and fi-eedom 
of scope. The Thoughts on the True Estimate of 
Living Forces was Kant’s first publication, and is 
sufficiently creditable to a young man of twenty- 
three, though on a question that at that moment 
had been for some time already authoritatively 
settled. It is, however, difficult to find in it either 
the comprehensive inaugural programme of his 
idolaters, or even the prophetic excellences of his 
more moderate admirers. The Theory of the 
Heavens was published in 1755; and as regards 
the suggestion of a nebular hypothesis in that 
reference Kant deseiwedly claimed for himself the 
priority whether we look to Herschel or Laplace. 
Here, too, nevertheless, Kant only met witn his 
usual bad luck for long. The little anonymous 
booklet of two hundred pages attracted no atten- 
tion, not even that of the king, to whom it was 
dedicated. It may be attributed to Kant as a 
merit that, at this early date, he speaks of the 
ossibili^ of there being planets in existence 
eyond Saturn, as there is to be found in the 
Physical Geography a similar conjecture as regards 
the existence of what are now called the asteroids. 
But in the latter reference Kant was not the first ; 
while his suggestion in the former was an inspira- 
tion from an idea of his own in regard to comets. 
What, he asked himself, if, out and beyond Saturn, 
there were planets in paths increasingly eccentric 
which, as it were, would tend on the whole to 
make comets of planets ! It is but just to note 
that, a year before its publication, the Theory of 
the Heavens had been already announced in the 
essay that concerns the earth’s rotation. When 
one thinks of what speculations must have occu- 
pied at this time the mind of Kant, one must 
acknowledge that all this speaks volumes for the 
industrious inquiries and the ardent and original 
reflections of this young man of thirty. 

Published in 1766, Kant’s Dreams of a Visionary 
is a rather remarkable paper. Kant, all his life, at 
least longed to believe in the immortality of the 
soul and the actuality in existence of a world of 
spirits. He was very much impressed, accordingly, 
by all those stories in regard to the supernatural 
intuitions of Swedenborg, so much so, indeed, that 
he had actually bought, at the enormous expense of 
seven pounds sterling, the eight quarto volumes of 
the Arcana Codestia. And it is m consequence of 
his reading in these volumes that he is led to write, 
half-seriously and half-ashamed, this little, for him 
exceptional, paper, that is, however, only in the 
air. Not but that there are, in all probability, 
signs to be detected in it of that study of Hume at 
last that led in the end to what has determined 
itself as his proper work and as his proppr worth. 
These, however, are but obscure and semi-artieulate 
hints, and can hardly be regarded as sufficient to 
justify the editors of Kant in- characterising this 
writing as ^ cmnouncement of his ^eater enter- 
prises.^ The Dissertatio de Mtmdi Sensibilis atgue 
intelligiUlis Forma et Primipiis, published in 
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1770, is really the first of these, his critical 
endeavours. It professes to speak of the form and 
principles of both of the worlds to which we may 
be said to belong i and ib certainly succeeds to its 
own wish in regard to one of them* For the world 
of the senses, namely, it does find, before experience, 
and in anticipation of experience, actual elements 
of experience that are not due to experience at 
all, perceptions of things that are not due to the 
perception, of things, but only to the mind itself, 
only, as it were, to projections from within that 
throw themselves without, and stand around with- 
out. These are Time and Space, which, original 
or native to the faculty itself, are the a priori 
forms of perceptive sense. That, at least, is the 
conclusion of Kant ; and, in that regard, he is now 
about as complete in the Dissertation as he was 
eleven years afterwards in the Critique, A similar 
completeness does not follow him at present, how- 
ever, in respect to the other or inteUigihle world, 
the world of ideas, of the intellect, the name of 
which also runs in the title. Probably no one 
reads this Latin work in these days but if any 
one attempts it, most assuredly he will find him- 
self, in regard to what of the inteUigihle world he 
is to understand he has learned from it, only exas- 
perated. It is only possible to suppose or Kant 
here, that, having succeeded to his mind in the 
discovery of a priori forms of sense, he can as yet 
only search and search, and find himself vaguely 
ana variously hogged^ in a similar attempt with 
reference to- the a priori principles of the under- 
standing, the intellect. For success in that respect 
he had still to wait for the coming into his mind 
of the idea of school-logic and the forms of the 
syllogism. 

That was the triunmh of the ^eat work of 1781, 
the Critique of Pure J&eason, We know that what 
led to the whole work of Kant was the endeavour 
on his part to find in the proposition of causality 
that apdictic necessity, and that rationale of it, 
which Hume, as against his own solution of custom, 
habit, challenged ftom philosophy and the world at 
large. Every change must have a cause. Yes, said 
Hume, but such an affair as change can only be 
known by experience ; without experience it would 
be unknown. Consequently, then, it is but a fact 
of experience, and, like every other such fact, we 
know that it is, but not that it must be. The 
necessity we attribute to its appearance is only a 
necessily of custom. On the contrary, says Kant, 
we really do attribute to any appearance of change 
a perfect certainty of necessity, a necessity abso- 
lute, a necessity, not a dot or a jot, not one iota 
less apodictic than we attribute to any proposi- 
tion, to any axiom of the mathematics. That the 
shortest line is the straight line — our conviction in 
that respect is not more fixed, assured, immovable, 
than our conviction that every effect, every change, 
must have a cause. And so far, no doubt, Kant 
was light. But what, then, further, of the reason 
of this necessity, the rationale of it, the explana- 
tion of it ? Seeing that the proposition of causality 
is really an inferential proposition — a proposition 
with a conclusion, as it were, from premises — one 
would have thought it natural on the part of Kant 
to turn, in the first place, to the consideration of 
reason and reasoning rather than to the considera- 
tion of actual perception and sense. But, probably, 
as has just been named, it was the suggestion of 
nfeiatheniatics that led to this. To explain the 
necessity of mathematics might be to explain also 
the necessity of causality. We can leave Kant’s 
consequent proceedings to be pictured here ; it is 
not difficult to realise how he came to his con- 
clusion and to his belief in it. A mathematical 
truth depended jiist on the fact of perception ; hut, 
inasmuch, again, as, a mathematical truth was an 


apodictic truth, the perception on which it de- 
pended could not be a perception of experience. 
Such perception could not be a posteriori; it must 
be a perception absolutely independent of experi- 
ence; a perception, consequently, then, special, 
proper, and peculiar; a perception sui generis— o, 
perception a priori t But how could that be? 
Why, only by space, which was the source and 
the seat, and, so to speak, the blackboard and 
tablet of mathematics, being itself a priori. But 
if space were a priori, so would time be. As we 
have seen from the Dissertation, this of a prion 
perception, was probably Kant’s first acquisition 
and conquest — ^towards the rationale he sought. 
Evidently, however, it was still inadequate to the 
want. Time and space might be a priori, but 
change, a mere experience of special sense, could 
not lie there. Could we not add from the intellect 
an inferential a priori form, which, availing itself 
of the a j)erceptive form, might, in combina- 
tion with it, give birth to an a priori schema in 
supply of the entire virtue of necessity to every 
actual instance of causality that could possibly 
emerge? It was here now that the suggestion of 
logic gave to Kant his whole tree of Categories as 
syntheses in correspondence with the analyses of 
the functions of Judgment. Judgments, proposi- 
tions, were universal, paiticular, singular ; affirma- 
tive, negative, infinite ; categorical, hypothetical, 
disjunctive ; problematic, assertoric, apodictic. So 
far, what was concerned was in its nature analytic ; 
but if we supposed an equal number of synthetic 
functions, then under the same four general rubrics 
of Quantity, Quality, Eelation, and Modality, v'e 
should have the twelve correspondent categories of 
unity, multitude, allness; reality, negation, limi- 
tation ; substance, causality, reciprocity ; possi- 
bility, actuality, necessity. It is impossible to 
follow Kant here in the working-out of all that ; 
but it is really enough to understand as much. 

These categories now were constitutive: tney 
actually entered into the composition and con- 
stitution of things as these presented themselves 
for the perception of sense. That is, as acting on 
the a priori perceptive matter, or manifold of space 
and time, they (the categories) gave rise to a pure 
or a priori perceptive-intellectual schema that, 
combining with the sensations of sense as these 
came into consciousness (from whence they might), 
produced, in mojection around us, this ruled and 
regulated, orderly, intelligible universe, in which 
the necessity due to the categories was the very 
source of law. To these constitutive materials 
there were added, r^ulatively, the three Idms, 
Determined by the Category of Kelation in the 
three forms which are found under it, there are, 
generically, three forms also of the logical syllo- 
gism, applicable respectively to the unconditioned 
of the categorical synthesis in a subject, of the 
hypothetical synthesis of the terms of a series, and 
of the di^imctive synthesis of parts in a system. 
And these results, otherwise named, are the objects 
of psychology, cosmology, and theology, or the 
soul, the world, and God. These, however, are 
but ideas— only centres, as it were, for farther 
simplification and regulation among the categories 
themselves. It is mr the Critique of Practical 
Beason now to come in and extend at least the 
conviction of existence to these transcendental 
objects of soul, world, God; and what supplies 
authority and fulcrum to this critique in this is 
the imperative — the fact of the practical 

ego possessing a categorical imperative in deter- 
mination of its own will. Considering that the 
ego, theoreticcdly, was declared to he no morq 
than an idea— no more, so to speak, than a mere 
logical dot on a mere logical i — ^it is hard to under- 
stand how, practically, it can rise* at once into 
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such throne of an autocrat. But this is certain : 
it is for his practical critique that Kant deserves 
all our heartiest praise. So much has Kant wliat 
lie writes at heart here that all seems to issue at 
once from within him in a single breath. No 
purer, no more living morality, has ever been pro- 
fessionally produced by philosopher than glows in 
the Ethics of Kant. 

It would appear that when Kant had accom- 
plished as much as this, he turned back to look 
upon it and reflect. I have found, he seems to 
have said to himself, my Categories in the a priori 
of the understanding, and my Ideas in the a pnoH 
of the reason. That is enough for our theoretical 
and practical interests ; but what of our only other 
generic interest that remains— -what of our interest 
that we call oesthetiG ? That refers to a function 
on our part that seems intermediate between the 
other two— the theoretical and practical functions. 
But these depending respectively on the Under- 
standing and Reason, is there nothing similarly 
intermediate between these two again? Yes, there 
is Judgment. And so it was that Kant was led 
to Ms third great critique, the subjects of which 
were generally, to say so, the products of Art — ^i.e. 
Beauty, Sublimity, Design. Beauty originated in 
the harmony of our own two constitutive elements 
— sense on the one side and intellect on the other. 
Sublimity was the feeling of the exaltation in 
mind above every menace and magnitude of sense. 
Since design, so to speak, meant evident arrange- 
ment by another hand as though from without, it 
was impossible to ^ve it place, on such terms, in 
our world ; which, in the contributions of special 
sense (mere sensations), in time and space, in the 
categories, the ideas, and all else, was only a world 
within— a world, indeed, all but wholly of our o^vn 
construction within. ' We could only say of it 
(design), in such circumstances, that we ourselves 
were so fashioned that we could only see into our 
world as though it were the product of an under- 
standing. 

Among the remaining works of Kant there are 
some of considerable bulk and some interest, but 
little value — at least so far as originality is con- 
cerned. Such are the Awthropologie and the Logik. 
The Streit der Facultdten, BeMsUhrey Tugmd- 
lehrcy Beligion innerhcdh der Grenzem der Uossen 
Vernunft—e^M are well worth reading, and will 
greatly help to a general understanding of their 
author. In that latter respect the Prolegomena, 
the criticism of Eberhard, and the essay on the 
Progress of Metaphysics since Leibniz and Wolff, 
are specially to be signalised, and may even be 
named indispensable. The essay in the iihilo- 
sophy of nature, Metaphysische Anfangsgrunde 
der i^aturmssenschaft, cannot well be neglected, 
and still less,’ perhaps, various little essays in 
natural history. Even the critique of Herder will 
he found good, and, just on the whole, it may be 
said that no work on Kant’s part, however sm^, 
should, if belonging to the middle or concluding 
period, faU to be read. The little essays that bear 
on natural history, for example, however unimport- 
ant they may appear, contain more than one 
declaration that is of interest, in so far as Kant, 
though averse, probably, to the dogma of direct 
creation, has yet, in his perception of the existence 
of ideas, and of actual concert on ideas, in nature, 
never a thought of even the suggestion of a 
mechanical evolution through chance. 

It is impossible to overrate the enormous impulse 
which Kant has been the means of giving to the 
study of philosophy, both in Germany and every- 
^ where else (as well in America and the East as in 
Europe). Quite a host of names, besides those of 
Jacobi, Fichte, Scheliing, Hegel, Herbart, Krause, 
Schopenhauer, ScMeiermacher, iPight be mentioned 


in this connection. It is not quite certain, how- 
ever. that Kant’s work will prove to have been 
more in the end than one principally of suggestion. 
We know not but that, if all that monstrous 
gaunt machinery — asstlietic, analytic, what not 
— had been offered precisely as the machinery 
proper for the production’ of the necessity in 
causality— we know not but that, if all that 
monstrous gaunt machinery (time and space 
themselves shut up within it) had been seriously 
offered, for that purpose, from Germany, and in 
the time of Eume—^Ye know not but that it might 
have been received with something more un- 
equivocal than a smile ! But be that as it may, 
and assuming the constructions of Kant to prove 
in themselves neither a solution for the problem of 
the universe, nor yet for the problem of causality, 
we have still to hear in mind what suggestion in his 
regard means. Apart all consideration of his fol- 
lowers, the truth is that it is to Kant we owe — with 
discount only of all necessary historical addition 
— our entire metaphysical material at present* 
Really, whatever metal of speculation is anywhere 
turned now, the ore of it was Kant’s. The Gritigue 
of Pure Reason, if not precisely to be named a 
liberal education, very certainly is, has been, and 
will remain, ar? education in philosoi)hy. 

Bibliogbaphy. — complete bibliography of Kant 
would cover pages, and is beyond the proportions of 
I this publication. We name only what will probably 
i be found most useful. Of the whole works four edi- 
I tions may be mentioned, those of Rosenkranz and 
I Schubert (Leip. 1838-42); of Hartenstein (Leip. 1838- 
39); again of Hartenstein (Leip. 1867-69); of V. 
I^Kirchmann (Leip. 1868, and further). Benno Erdmann 
j (Leip. 1880) edits a notable edition of the Critique of 
Pure Rea$on, and Reclam, of Leipzig, publishes a veiy 
useful small edition of the same work, edited by Kehr- 
bach. Of translations of the Critique of Pure Reason 
into English there are those of Meiklejohn and Max 
Muller, and the text-book to Kant of Stirling. Abbott 
and Bax also translate into English important works of 
Kant, the one the Mhies and the other the Prolegomena. 

Of writers generally in regard to the philosophy of 
Kant the following may be mentioned— German : Hegel, 
Michelet, Erdmann, Ueberweg, Schw^ler, Kuno Fischer, 
I. H. Fichte, Ohalybaeus, Ulrici, Biedermann, Weigelt, 
Fertile, Ritter, Kirchner, Drechsler, Liebmann, Haym, 
Oiscliinger, Schaarschmidt, Zeller, Drobisch, Stefen, 
Windelband, Y. Hartmann, Krause, Volkelt, Holder, 
Vaihinger, Staudinger, Lasswitz, Spicker, Paulsen, Thiele, 
Cohen, Riehl, Stadler, Thilo, Diihrmg, Sigwait, Falcken- 
berg. French: Ott, Willm, Wocquier, Fouclier de 
Careii, Barchou de Penhoen, Saintes, Maurial, Saisset, 
Tillers, Vacherot, Cousin. Italian : Galuppi, Testa, 
Spaventa, Lflla, Oesca. English : Nitsch, Wiflich, Hodg- 
son, Laurie, Montgomery, Bolton, Ingleby, Adamson, 
Seth, Hastie, Bowen, Morris, Porter, Caird, Watson, 
Maliaffy, Maguire, Monck, Green, Wallace, Mansel, 
Lewes, Nakashima, Balfour, Macmillan, Kemp Smith, 
Ward, Ewing. 

Kaolin, or China Clay, is fine white clay used 
in making porcelain. Like less pure clays, it is 
essentially a hydrous silicate of alumina, but it is 
a comparatively rare substance. The clays found 
in most localities contain iron in sufficient quantity 
to colour them red or buff when burned in a kiln, but 
China clay is of a pure, or nearly pure white both 
before and after it is fired. This, together with its 
refractory nature, makes it of great value in the 
manufacture of porcelain, of which it foims the 
chief ingredient. It is also used to a consider- 
able extent by paper-makers, and in less quantity 
in the making of some chemical products. Kaolin 
is a product of the decomposition of the felspar of 
a granitic rock. The name Kaolin is derived from 
the Chinese Kao-Ung, 'high ridge,’ the name of 
hills near King-tih-chin in Chiang-hsi, a chief 
seat of the porcSain manufacture in China. Clay 
from this district was sent to Europe early in the 
18th centuiy by Jesuit missionaries ; simuar clay 
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was discovered in Saxony ; and about 1755 it was 
discovered in Cornwall, whence the chief English 
supplies are obtained, some being also obtained in 
Devonshire. Kaolin is found in France, and many 
of the eastern states of the American Union. See 
COENWALL, FELSPAE, PoTTEEY. 

Kapellmeister (German), the director of an 
orchestra or choir, more especially (formerly) the 
band of a ruling prince in Germany. 

KapUa, the founder of the Sankhya philo- 
sophy, one of the philosophical systems of the 
Hindus. He is usually reputed to have been a 
son of Brahmd; but he is otherwise described as 
an incarnation of Vishnu. 

Kapilayastn^ birthplace of the Buddha. See 
Buddhism, 

Kapok« See Silk-cotton. 

ILapp9 Wolfgang, born at New York in 1868, 
became an official in Germany, attacked Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, and sat as a Conservative in the 
Reichstag, fii 1920, with the help of General 
von Liittwitz’s troops, he contrived a Putsch in 
Berlin. The government fled ; but a general stiike 
ensued, and Kapp’s reactionary administration 
crumbled away in four days. * 

Kappel) or Capped, a village of Switzerland, 
in the canton of Zurich, miles N. of Zug, Here 
the reformer Zwingli was killed in a conflict with 
troops of the Catholic cantons 11th October 1531. 
A monument has been erected to his memory. 

Kapteya, Jacobus Cornelius (1851-1922), 
astronomer, born at Barnevelt, in Holland, studied 
at Utrecht, was an observer at Leiden for two 
years, and in 1878 became professor of Astronomy 
at Groningen, There he conducted measurements 
and reductions for the southern photographic DtfrcA- 
muLSterung. He worked also at parallax and proper 
motion, and discovered the two star-drifts. See 
Stars. 

Kara, the name of a gold-mining district, in a 
dreary valley in eastern Siberia, about 300 miles 
from Chita. 

KarabeL See Hittites. 

Karachi {Kurrachee), a city of India, the capital 
of Sind and the chief port of entry for the Punjab 
and the north-west, stands at the northern end of the 
great Indus delta close to the border of Baluchistan, 
and is 1170 miles by rail SW. of Delhi. It has 
excellent and ever-growing harbour accommoda- 
tion, and ships are loaded at up-to-date docks from 
the large grain elevators suppied from the grain- 
lands of the Punjab. Iron-founding is also carried 
on, and cotton-presses add to its wealth. The city 
is modern and uninteresting, the most attractive 
buildings being the town-h^l, museum, and club. 
Karachi is connected with Bombay and the Persian 
Gulf by a good service of steamships. It has been 
selected as terminus of the air route from England 
to India. The heat is great, though not so exces- 
sive as the interior. In 1922-23 the trade of Karachi 
in private merchandise ranked fifth among the cities 
of India. Pop. ( 1921 ) 216,883. 

Karadjordje (Turkish, ‘ BlackGeorge’ ), leader 
of the Serbs in their struggles for independence, 
was born of poor parents, 21st December 1766, near 
Kragujevac. He took part in a rising against the 
Turks in 1787, and was subsequently a cattle- 
d^ler. In 1801 a band of janizaries plundered 
his dwelling, and he fled vowing vengeance. He 
soon collected a guerilla band, whidi gradually 
increased,, and in 1804 be captured the fortress of 
Sabac.^ Later he invested Belgrade, and in the 
beginning of 1806 routed the Turks at the river^ 
Drina and Morava, With secret help from Russia, 
be took Belgrade in December 1806. After the 


treaty of Slobosic (8th July 1808) he was elected 
governor of the people, and recognised as prince 
of Serbia by the Sultan. The French invasion of 
1812 compelled Russia to let Serbia shift for itself. 
Fighting broke out again : the Turks were success- 
ful, and Karadjordje had to flee to Austria, where 
he lived for some time. Meanwhile the freedom of 
Serbia was secured under the leadership of Milog 
Obrenovid, at whose instigation George was mur- 
dered on his return in July 1817. Karadjordje was 
the founder of the Kavageorgevid dynasty, rivals 
of the Obrenovides. See Serbia. 

Karafuto. See Sakhalin. 

Karagatch9 a south-western suburb of Adrian- 
ople, on the right bank of the Maritza. In accord- 
ance with the Treaty of Lausanne the territory was 
handed over to Turkey by Greece in 1923. The 
Greeks leaving it deserted and derelict founded a 
new city neai -by. 

Kara-hissar. See Afium-Kara-Hissar. 

Karakalpaks (‘black-caps*), a Turkish people 
scattered over southern and eastern Russia. 

Karakirghiz, a Turkish people akin to the 
Kirghiz (q.v.), living mostly in the mountains 
between Issik-kul and the Kuen Lun. An autono- 
mous Karakirghiz province has been set up in the 
east of the Kirghiz republic. 

Kara-k&l* See Bokhara. 

Karakoriim 9 (1 ) a name given, but according 
to the best geographers erroneously, to the Muztagh 
lange, in the western Himalayas ; sometimes also 
it is given, again erroneously, to the Kuen -Lun 
range on the north of Tibet. The Mustagh or 
Muztagh range is that part of the Himalayas 
which Ties to the west of the Indus and extends as 
far as the head of the Gilgit Valley. It embiaces 
some of the loftiest peaks of the Himalayan system, 
including K. 2 ( Goodwin- Austen, 28,230 feet).— 
(2) The name is properly appropriate to a pass 
(18,550 feet) in these mountains, the culminating 
point of the route between India and East Turk- 
estan. — ( 3 ) The same name, often spelt Karakoram, 
is also given to two cities in Mongolia (q.v.) — the 
old Uigur capital of the 8th and 9th centuries, on 
the Orkhon River, in the north of the Gobi Desert ; 
and the capital of Genghis Khan*s Mongol state in 
the 13th, 25 miles S. by E. of the other. For the 
mountains, see Himalaya ; Asia ; and books by 
Conway, Workman, and De Filippi. 

Kara-kam (‘black sands’), a desert between 
Khiva and the Amu Darya on the north, and Persia 
and Afghanistan on the south, crossed by the Trans- 
caspian railway. To the north lies the Kizil-knm 
( ‘ red sands ’ ). 

Karaman. See Caramania. 

Karaillliasa 9 a river of India, divides Bihar 
from the United Provinces, and, after a course of 
146 miles, enters the Ganges from the right. The 
Hindus hold it in the greatest abhorrence, and will 
neither drink nor touch its waters, although they 
are of crystal clearness and abound in fish. 

Karaiaziii9^ Nikolai Mikhailovich, the 

S ’eatest of Russian historians, was born on 12th 
ecember 1765 at Mikhailovka, in Orenburg. His 
father, an officer of Tatar descent, placed him in 
the army, but he soon left it to devote himself to 
literary pursuits, and, after a tour in Germany, 
Switzerland, and France, established the Moscow 
Jounml, and published volumes of tales, critical 
papers, translations, &c. The work which first 
gained him a high reputation was his Letters of a' 
Mussian Traveller ( 6 vols. 1797-1801 ). In 1803 he 
was appointed imperial historiographer, and thence- 
forward laboured uninterruptedly at his History 
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of E%mia (11 vols. 1816-29) ; but he only brought 
it down to 1613, dying on 3d June 1826 in the 
midst of his labom-s In this great work, the first 
really critical history of Russia, Karamzin mani- 
fests so much enthusiastic admiration for men like 
Ivan the Terrible that it has been called the * Epic 
of Despotism.* 

Kar£i Sea is the portion of the Arctic Ocean 
lying between Nova Zembla and the Yalmal Penin- 
sula, off the Siberian coast. The^ rivers Obi and 
Yenisei discharge their waters into its north-eastern 
corner. After Nordenskjold’s famous voyage in the 
Vega ( 1875) the English navigator, Captain Wiggins 
(who first demonstrated the navigability of the sea 
in the previous year), more than once succeeded in 
carrying a cargo of merchandise to the mouth of 
the Yenisei, and getting back the same summer. 
From 1911 annual trips were for some years con- 
ducted by Jonas Lied and others. Wireless reports 
of ice conditions at the straits greatly facilitated 
the Kara Sea route to and fi-om Obi and Yenesei 
ports for an important trade with Siberia. 

Karategin (Karateghin)^ £b mountainous east- 
ern province of Bokhara, south of Ferghana. It 
is traversed from east to west by a tributary of 
the Amu-Daria, the Surkhab, Waksh or Kizil-Su, 
with the Hissar mountains to the north and Peter 
the Great mountains (rising over 20,000 feet) to 
the south; area about 8000 aq, m. During the 
long, severe winter it is isolated. Fruit and corn 
are grown. The population (in part nomadic) is 
350,000 to 400,000— Tajiks and some Uzbegs in the 
west, Karakirgljiz in the east. The capital is Garm. 
Its native rulers lost their independence in 1868. 
It has been included in the autonomous Tajik 
province. 

Karaiili (Kerowlee), a native state in Rajpu- 
tana, separated by the river Chambal from Gwalior. 
Area, 1242 sq:. m. ; population, 134,000, nearly all 
Hindus. It is a hilly .country, especially rich in 
timber. — The capital, Karauli, 75 miles NW. of 
Gwalior, is defended by a sandstone wall, 2 miles 
in extent ; pop. 20,000. 

Karczag) a town of Hungary, formerly capital 
of Great Cumania, is situated 99 miles by rail E. 
by S. of Budapest; pop. 23,000. 

Kardi. See Safflower. 

Karelia, a region partly in eastern Finland, 
partly in Russia, inhaoited by speakers of the 
Karelian language, closely related to Finnish. The 
Russian portion of the area, East Karelia, extends 
from the Finnish border to Lake Onega and the 
White Sea, with a Russian-speaking fringe along 
the coast. Karelian is also spoken to some extent 
in parts of Ingermanland, and of the governments 
of Novgorod and Tver. Russia, by bmp of schools 
and church, sought to russify the Karelians, whose 
aspirations for independence or union with Finland 
complicated the relations of Finland and Russia at 
the revolution. After some fighting, the peace 
treaty of 1920 left East Karelia to Russia. It was 
made an autonomous commune, and in 1923 an 
autonomous republic of the Russian Soviet federa- 
tion. Area, 28,600 aq. m. ; pop. 144,000 ; capital, 
Petrosavodsk ( 19,000 ). See East Carelia and Kola 
Lapmarhy ed. T. Hom6n (trans. 1921). 

Karens^ See Burma. 

Karikal, the second in importance of the French 
possessions in India, is on the Coromandel coast, 
12 miles N. of Negapatam, in the Kaveii delta ; 
area, 53 sq. m. It is a fertile tract, well supplied 
with rivers and canals, and largely given up to 
rice-cultivation. The pleasant little capital (pop. 
16,500), about a mile from the sea, has been four 
times taken by the British. Karikal exports 
lice, bricks, and tiles, and is a receiving port for 


adjoining British districts— South Arcot, Tanjore, 
Trichinopoli, and Madura. Pop. 55,000, 

Karli, a Chaitya temple-cave in Bombay Presi- 
dency, on the road between Bombay and Poona. 
In front stands a lion -pillar, supporting four lions, 
and bearing an inscription which ascribes its date 
to the 1st century B.c. The outer porch, 62 feet 
wide, is closed by the remains of a screen. The 
dimensions of the interior are 126 feet by 45 feet 
7 inches, the height being not over 45 feet. The 
building consists of *a nave and two side -aisles, 
terminating in an apse or semi-dome, round which 
the aisle is carried.* All the pillars are octagonal, 
the seven behind the dagoba or Tope (q.v.) being 
plain, but the fifteen on either side of the nave 
having richly ornamented capitals hearing elephants 
and human figuies, all admirably executed. Over 
the entrance is one great window in the fonn of a 
horseshoe directing the light mainly on the dagoba. 
See Fergusson, History of Indian Architecture. 
Karlings. See Carloving-ians. 

Karlorac. See Carlstadt. 

Karlovci* See Carlovitz. 

Karlsbad9 Karlskrona, Karlsruke, &c. 

See Carlsbad, &c. 

Karlsbarg(Rum.ri?6aM^a; Magyar, Gyula- 
FeMr'odr), a town and fortress of Transylvania, 
near the Maros, 170 miles E. of Szegedin by rail. 
There the union of Transylvania with Rumania 
was proclaimed in 1918 ; and there in a Romanesque 
church, built for the purpose, the king of Rumania 
was recrowned in 1922. Pop. 10,000. 

Karma. See Buddhism, Theosophy. 

KarmathianSf a religious and communistic 
sect into which the Ismalns (q-v.) developed in 
Asia under the lead of Hamdan Kami at, a peasant- 
prophet in the region of Kufa. The secret society 
soon organised itself and began a formidable 
easant war. Bahrein was overrun; Damascus 
ad to ransom itself; Baalbec was taken and its 
inhabitants put to the sword. Abu Said*s son, Abu 
Taher, succeeded him. In 923 he took and plun- 
dered Basra ; next year he plundered a caravan of 
20,000 pilgrims returning from Mecca ; and in 925 
captured and plundered Kufa, killing or enslaving 
the inhabitants. In 930 during the Hajj he took 
Mecca, killing 30,000 persons, choked the well 
Zem Zem with corpses, and carried away the black 
stone. Then he threatened Bagdad with only 
500 horse from among his 107,000 armed zealots. 
During the next eight years there was no Hajj, 
but it was resumed on a payment of 26,000 dinars 
by the khalif to Abu Taber. This leader died in 
peace in 943, leaving the control of religion and 
politics to a council of seven. After a twenty-two 
years* absence the black stone was brought back 
to Mecca by the Kannathians and ransomed. 
During the next hundred years the sect gradually 
succumbed to the sword and to natural causes, hut 
not until it had acted as a powerful dissolvent on 
the khalifate. 

Karnak. Bee Thebes. 

Karndk capital of a district in the Punjab, 
India, 7 miles W. of the present course of the 
Jumna, and on the Western Jumna Canal. The 
population, nearly 30,000 in 1866, is now 23,000 
K^rnthen. See Carirthia. 

Karnnl (Kurnool\ a town in Madras Presi- 
dency, India, 110 miles S. by W. from Haidarabad, 
manufactures carpets and coarse cotton - cloths ; 
op. 28,000. — The district— separated on the north 
y the Krishna from the Nizam’s Dominions— con- 
tains 7580 sq. m., and has a population of 915,000. 
The Cumhum tank ( 15 sq. m. in extent ) is important 
for the irrigation of the district, and the canal of , 
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the jMadras Iriigation Company traverses it for 140 
miles- 

Marolyif Couitt Michael, born 4th March 
1875 at Budapest, from extreme Chauvinist con- 
servative developed through radicalism into a 
pacificist in alliance with the socialists. He 
opposed Count Stephen Tisza, headed the revolu- 
tion as prime minister (1918) and president of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic (January- March 
1919), but was swept aside by Bela Kun, and 
withdrew from Hungary. 

Karr, Jean Baptiste Alphonse (1808-90), 
a French novelist who long survived his popularity, 
was born at Paris, was educated at the College 
Bourbon, and early devoted himself to journalism. 
His Sotts les Tilleuls (1832) found an audience 
for a long series of novels, including Genevi^m 
( 1838 ). In 1839 he became editor of FirjcirOy and 
started Les Guipesy the gay and brilliant but some- 
times bitter satire of which brought him many 
readers, no little ill-will, and attempted assassina- 
tion. These papers he collected in seven volumes 
(1853-57) — an attempted revival of the series after 
1870 proved a miserable failui*e. His Voyage autour 
de monJardin ( 1845 ) is one of his best-known books. 
— His daughter, THiiRESE Karr (1835-87), pub- 
lished tales and historical books. 

KarPOOy or Karoo, a generic name of Hottentot 
derivation given to the inland plains of the Cape 
Province, South Africa. The Great or Central 
Karoo is the elevated basin (2000 to 4000 feet 
above sea-level, and 350 miles long by 70 to 80 
wide) lying between the Nieuwveld range on the 
north and the Zwartebergen on the south. During 
most of the year it has a parched, barren appear- 
ance, but in spring after rains its fertile soil is 
covered with a thick, bright carpet of flowers and 
herbage. Karoo hush — fleshy, succulent -leaved 
shrubs and deep-rooted bulbous plants — afford 
excellent pasturage for huge herds of sheep and 
goats (Angora); ostriches, cattle, and horses are 
also reared. Game, which once swarmed, has 
not q[uite disappeared. The climate is dry and ! 
healthy, the winter nights being cold. The annual 
rainfall averages 10 to 18 inches. Windmills 
and wells procure water from below the sur- 
face ; storage-dams and irrigation schemes work 
wonders in some parts. The Little or Southern 
Karoo (1000 to 2000 feet) lies between the Hex 
River mountains and the Zwartebergen. The 
Northern or Upper Karoo (3000 to 6000 feet) 
stretches north of the Nieuwveld Range towards 
the Orange River. 

KarSy a fortress of Turkish Armenia, lies about 
110 miles NE. of Erzerum. It is situated on a 
tableland of upwards of 6000 feet in elevation ; the 
climate is therefore rather severe. Pop. 35,000, ' 
mostly Armenians, who carry on an active transit 
trade. In 1828 Kars was taken from the Turks by 
the Russians under Paskevitch. It was brilliantly 
defended by the Turks under General Williams for I 
six months in 1855. In 1877 it was invested by 
the Russians, and carried by storm on 18th Nov- 
ember. Long a bulwark of the Ottoman empire 
in Asia, Kars was one of the Armenian fortresses 
whose cession to Russia was agreed to by the Berlin 
Congress in 1878. It was taken by the Turks in 
Apn,l 1918. A railway from Tiflis through Kars 
province was in 1913 extended from Kars to Sari- 
Kamish (then 20 miles from the Turkish frontier), 
the scene of a great Russian victory, 3d January 
1915. The Russian province, with that of Erivan, 
became a republic in 1918, the nucleus of the 
republic of Armenia, but Kars became Turkish in 
1921. 

Karsbl (ano. Nahhsheh)^ the second largest 
town of Bokhar4„ slaUds in a plain 95 miles BE* of 


Bokhara city and 80 SW. of Samarkand. It is 
surrounded by well-cultivated land and numerous 
gardens. Commercially it is of gieat importance 
in the transit trade between Bokhara, Kabul, and 
India. Its knives and firearms are exported to all 
parts of central Asia, Persia, Arabia, and Turkey. 
The inhabitants, estimated at 25,000, are for tfie 
most part Uzbegs, with a mixture of Tajiks, 
Indians, Afghans, and Jews. It has been included 
in the Uzbeg republic. 

Karst. See Croatia. 

Kartells. See Associations, Trusts, and 
Cartels. 

K^rttikeya, the Hindu Mars, or god of war, a 
being represented by the Pur^nic legends as sprung 
from Siva, after a miraculous fashion. 

Kdrlin River (Persian K'drdn;^ the Ulai of 
Daniel, viii. 2 ), the sole navigable river of Persia. 
Rising in the Zardah Koh Mountains, near Ispahan, 
it flows west through gorges of the Bakbtidri Range 
and joins the Shat -el- Arab at Mohammerah, 
40 miles from the Persian Gulf. The pipe-line of 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which supplies 
the British Admiralty, runs from a refinery on 
Abadan Islands, near Mohammerah, past Ahwdz to 
the oil-fields at Mdmdtain and Masjid-i-Sulaimdn. 
The K4riin has been open to commerce since 1888, 
and is navigable to Ahwdz (117 miles^from Moham- 
merah ), where rapids interrupt navigation. Above 
that other steamers connect with Shuster. It is 
an important trade route to the interior, and in 
connection with it an improved caravan road was 
opened to Isfahan by an English company in 1900, 

Karur^ a town of Madras, British India, in the 
district, and 70 miles E. of the town of Qoimba- 
tore; pop. 18,000. 

Karwai% a seaport of Bombay, British India, 
capital of North Kanara district, 45 miles S. of 
Goa. It was formerly a place of considerable im- 
portance. Pop. 15,000. 

Karwiiu a town of Czechoslovak Silesia, 8 
miles E, of Ostrau. It is an important coal-mining 
centre, and has a large brewing industry. It con- 
tains a fine castle. Pop. 15,000. 

Karyokinesis. See Cell. 

Kasai^ or Kassai, the great southeim tributary 
of the Congo (q.v. ). 

Kaschau (Slovak KoUce^ Magyar Kassa\ an old 
and handsome town of Czechoslovakia, is situated 
in the beautiful valley of the Hernad, surrounded 
by vineclad mountains, 130 miles by rail NE. of 
Budapest. The cathedral of St Elizabeth (built 
1270-1468) is an exceedingly fine Gothic edifice. 
Kaschau, which ranks as the principal town of 
Slovakia, is the seat of a Roman Catnolic bishop. 
Of the Jesuit university founded here in 1659 ^1 
that now remains is the library of the law academy. 
It is celebrated for its hams, and has sandstone 
quarries, paper-mills, and sugar refineries. Pop. 
53,000. Kaschau figured prominently during the 
Hungarian revolution of 1848. 

Ka8liail9 one of the most flourishing towns of 
Persia, is situated in a well-peopled, well-cultivated 
dis-farict, 3690 feet above sea-level, and 92 miles N. 
of Ispahan. The vicinity is celebrated for its fniit, 
particularly melons and pears, and the town for its 
extensive manufactures of silk-stuffs, gold brocade, 
^azed tiles (called all over Mohammedan Asia 
Kashi)y carpets, and copper-ware. Pop. 40,000. 

Kasb^r* the political capital of eastem or 
Chinese Turkestan, and, next to Yarkand, the 
second place of importance, is divided into Knbna 
Shehir ( 'old city ’ ) and Yengni Shehir ( ‘ new city ’ ). 
The town and district of Kashgar have a popula- 
tion of 120,000 souls. The old city is a small forti- 
fied place overlooking the Kizil River, by which it 
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is separated from the new city, said to have been 
built in 1838. In this last-mentioned part of the 
town stands the Orda — i.e. the palace of the Chi- 
nese governor of the whole province, as well as 
the Friday Mosque (Juma Mesjid). The people, 
mostly Turks, intermixed with Tajiks, Kashgaris, 
Hindus, and Andijanis, excel in certain branches 
of industry, as the making of cottons, silks, 
carpets, saddlery, &c. Kashgar, the centre of 
Mohammedan learning in eastern Turkestan, is 
besides a famous pilrimage place to the shrine 
of Hazreti Appak Khodja, who died here in 1693. 
The capital and the country round it are noted for 
great fertility and for a variety of excellent fruits, 
owing to a rich irrigation derived from several 
rivers and canals flowing from the north and the 
west. Its most flourishing period embraces the 
time from the conquest of Arabs under Kiiteiba 
until the appearance of Genghis Khan, from which 
time it experienced all the revolutions and wars 
raging on the confines of Islam and Chinese 
Buddhism. In 1758 the Chinese took possession 
of Kashgar, and with short interruption it lias 
remained in their power. The last successful 
rebellion was that of Ifakub Kushbeghi in 1864-77. 

Kashkar. See Chitral. 

Kashmir, or Cashmere, an Indian state em- 
bracing an irregular-shaped mountainous region, 
part of the Himalayan system, between 32“ Z(y and 
36“ N. lat., and 73“ 30' to 76“ E. long. Within its 
borders are included the valleys of many snow-fed 
streams, but chief among them is the valley of the 
Upper Jhelum at Srinagar — ‘ the Vale of Kashmir ' 
— celebrated in literature and history for the beauty 
of its scenery and the charm of its climate. It 
extends for about 120 miles from NW. to SE., 
with a mean breadth of 75 miles, at a distance 
of about 130 miles by road from Rawal Pindi, in 
the Punjab. The flat part of the valley is not 
more than 80 miles long by 20 wide, with a variable 
elevation above sea-level of from 5000 to 7000 feet. 
In it are situated two lakes, the Dul, a little to 
the north of the winding course of the river at 
Srinagar, and the Wulur, through which the river 
flows ere changing its course to the westward and 

5'he two bes&nown routes to Srinagar are from I 
Rawal Pin^, vid Murree and the narrow valley of 
the Jhelum, which is now an open and well-made 
road, but occasionally very hot ; and the route 
from Bhimbur (north of Gujrdt) across the lofty 
range of the Pir Panjal, rising to 11,000 feet above 
sea-level. The former is the more convenient, 
whilst the latter passes through mountain scenery 
of singular beauty, and possesses the advantage of 
being cool as well as beautiful. Nothing can well 
exceed the fertile beauty of the Kashmir valley. 
It is almost surrounded by snow-capped mountains, 
the lower spurs of which descend gently in terraced 
slopes to the level of the valley. These terraces 
are abundantly irrigated for the purpose of rice 
cultivation, rice being the staple crop throughout 
Kashmir. On the margins of the lakes, and 
scattered through the whole extent of the valley, 
are magnificent groves of chinar or plane-trees, 
here and there laid out with great regularity and 
taste bo form gardens and country-seats, which used 
to be the favourite resorts of the Mogul ernperors 
two centni'ies ago. Avenues of poplars line the 
banks of the river and the canals, and lend to the 
scenery a peculiar grace which is quite distinctive 
of Kashmir. On the surface of the lakes are 
floating-gardens composed of masses of vegetation 
from two or three feet thick — intertwined blocks 
of aquatic plants. Srinagar ( pop. 141 , 735 ) , a quaint 
and picturesque old town, built almost entirely 
of wood, was founded at the beginning of the 
6th century. It occupies both banks of the river, 
290 


which is spanned by seven log-built bridges, and 
like all Eastern towns is most unclean. The in- 
dustries of Srinagar are chiefly shawl- weaving and 
lacquer work, but Kashmir silver and copper work 
is rapidly acquiring a distinctive character and 
rising in importance amongst oriental arts. The 
peculiar design which marks all Kashmir art 
is said to be derived from the graceful curves of 
the river as viewed.from the summit of the Takht-i- 
Suliman, a well-known hill overlooking the city of 
Srinagar. 

The natural productiveness of the country is 
remarkable. Fruit of almost every description 
is found nearly wild in the lower valleys, and it 
is now largely cultivated for the manufacture of 
wine, for which purpose a great variety is utilised. 
Flowers, especially roses, are abundant, and ex- 
cellent attar of roses is manufactured. Large crops 
of grain are raised. Butter is exported. Notwith- 
standing this fertility and the general cheapness 
of food-supply, Kashmir is occasionally subject 
to the scourge of famine. The famine of 1878, 
together with earthquakes, and the draining of the 
country by emigration, reduced the population of 
the valley by a half. There has been great 
progress in road-making and in developing the 
mineral wealth of the country. 

Kashmir was conquered by Akbar in 1686, and 
became part of the Mogul empire. It was overrun 
by the Sikhs in 1819. Ghnlab Singh, the feudatory 
of the Sikhs, made a treaty with Britain in 1846, 
by which he was confirmea in possession of Kash- 
mir, and recognised British supremacy. There is 
a British ‘resident' at Srinagar. The ruler has 
the title of Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, and 
his country includes, besides these two divisions, 
Bultistan, Ladakh, Gilgbit, and Punch. The 
population in 1921 was 3,320,518, well over 'half 
being in Kashmir proper. Three-fourths of the 
population were Mohammedans, while the re- 
mainder, except a few thousand Sikhs and Bud- 
dhists, were nearly all Hindus. Thirteen dialects 
are spoken, Hindustani and Punjabi included; 
Kashmiri is very closely related to Sanskrit. 

See works by BeUew (1875), Drew (1875), Wakefield 
(1879), Knowles (on Folk-tales, &c., 1886-88 ),E. F. Knight 
(1893), Laurence (1895), Miss Cotter Morrison (1904), 
Younghusband (1909), and Neve (1913). 

Kasluuir Goat9 a variety of the common 
goat [Capra hirov^s^ var. laniger), remarkable for 
its very long, fine, and silky hair, from which the 
famous Kashmir shawls are made. It is found in 
Tibet and Bokhara, whence the finest goat-hair is 
imported into Kashmir. The hair is even longer 
(18 inches) than that of the Angora goat, and 
is straight, not curled. A single goat does not 
yield more than three ounces, and the fleeces of 
ten goats are needed to make a shawl a yard and 
a half square. A cross between the Kashmir 
and the Angora goat has longer, finer, and more 
abundant hair than either. See Shawl. 

Kasll1lbisll9 a Slavonic dialect spoken near 
Danzig. It has been debated whether at should be 
regarded as a dialect of Polish, or as a form of the 
extinct Polabian. 

Kaskaskia 9 a river of Illinois, rises in the east 
centre of the state, flows south-west, and enters the 
Mississippi at Chester. Length, nearly 300 miles. 
On its rignt bank,' a few miles from the mouth, was 
Kaskaslaa, now under water, the first capital of 
Illinois. 

Kassa« See Kasceau. 

Kassai* See Kasai. 

Kassala 9 a fortified town of Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, 260 miles S. of Suakin, connected in 1924 
with the Atbara-Suakin-Port Sudan railway. The 
district is irrigated for cotton-growing. 
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ILclssd* See Cassel, 

Kassitesy or Koss^eans, a people of Elam, 
which for five and three-quarter centuries imposed 
a dynasty upon Babylonia (q.v.). See K Camp- 
bell Thompson in the Cambridge Ancient Rietory^ 
L chap. XV. (1923). 

Kastamunif capital of a province of the same 
name in Asia Minor, stands *76 miles SW. of 
Sinope. It manufactures cotton goods and leather ; 
pop. 20,000. Here is the ancestral castle of the 
Coinneni ; ‘ Kastarauni ' is perhaps for * Castra 
Comneni.’ 

KasTin. See Kazyin. 

Katt or KhIt ( Arabic gat). See Catha. 

Katabolism. See Metabolism ; also Ana- 
bolism, Physiology, Protoplasm. 

Katahdin^ the highest mountain in the state 
of Maine (q.v.), 5385 feet high. 

Katan^a^ a south-eastern district of Belgian 
Congo, bordering on Rhodesia, with which it has 
railway connection. It is rich in copper, radium, 
and other metals. 

Kater 9 Henry ( 1 777-1 835), an English physicist, 
was bom at Bristol. Entering the army in 1799, 
he went out to India, and was actively engaged 
in the great trigonometrical survey. Ill-health 
compelled him to return home in 1808 ; then, after 
labouring for six years in the Royal Militaiy 
College, Sandhurst, he retired on half-pay. His 
contributions to science are chiefly to be found in 
the Philosojphical Transactions between 1813 and 
1832. The most important of his memoirs relate 
to the determination of the length of the seconds 
pendulum in the latitude of London; the * float- 
ing collimator’; the British standards of length 
and mass ; and compass needles. Conjointly with 
Dr Lardner, he was the author of ‘ A Treatise on 
Mechanics ' in the Cabinet Cyclopcedia, For the 
emperor of Russia he verified the Russian standards 
of length. 

ILatharme* See Catharine. 

Kathiawar^ a peninsula on the west coast of 
India, lying between the Gulf of Cambay and the 
Gulf of Cutch ; the Brahman and native name for 
it is SuroLshtra. Politically, the name Kathiawar 
Agency (formed in 1822) is given to a collection 
of 187 states, which between them embrace the 
greater part of the Kathiawar Peninsula. Area 
of Agency, 20,911 sq. m. ; pop. (1921) 2,538,497. 
The resident of the Agency lives at Rajkot. 

Katboff, Mikhail Nikiforovich (1818-87), 
Russian journalist, horn at Moscow, studied at 
Moscow, KSnigsherg, and Berlin, and was professor 
of Philosophy at Moscow. In 1861 he became 
editor of the Moscow Gazette, which he made the 
most influential journal in Russia. At first an 
advocate of parliamentaiy government and reform, 
KatkofF was converted hy the Polish rising of 1863 
into a Panslavist and Chauvinist, and is said to 
have been mainly instrumental in determining 
Alexander III. to his conservative and reactionary 
policy. As the champion of the idea ^ Russia for 
the Russians,' he urged the complete russification, 
by force if need be, of Poland, Lithuania, and the 
Baltic provinces. 

Katmaadhu. See Khatmandit. 

Katrine9 Loch, one of the most celebrated of 
Scottish' lakes, in Stirling and Perth shires, 5 miles 
E. of Loch Lomond and 11^ W. of Callander. 
Lying 364 feet above sea-level, it curves 8 miles 
east-south-east'ward, is nowhere quite a mile broad, 
and has a ma^mum depth of 495 feet, and an area 
9^ 4*^ sq, in. discharges through Lochs Achray 
and Ye^achar^ to tl^e Teith; and since 1859 lias 
aupphed Glasgow; ( 4^v,) lyith ivater. Benvenue 


(2393 feet) and Ben A’au (1500) lise steeply at its 
lower end, whose shores are beautifully wooded, 
with the mountain defile of the Trossacns beyond. 
Here, too, are the now much narrowed ‘Silver 
Strand’ and Ellen’s Isle, the chief scene of the 
Lady of the Lake. Scott was often here during 
1790-1809, as also in 1805 was Wordsworth with 
his sister Dorothy. See her Tour in Scotland, Sir 
G. Airy’s Topography of the Lady of the Lake ( 1873 ), 
and Murray and Pullar’s Lochs of Scotland. 

Kat River9 a branch of the Great Fish River, 
in the Cape Province, rising in the Didimaherg, in 
the fertile valley of which a Hottentot settlement 
was formed in 1829. It was broken up after the 
rebellion of 1851-62, and the valley now forms the 
district of Stockenstrom. 

Katt, KIt, or KhIt. See Catha. 

Kattimundoo, a substance somewhat resem- 
bling gutta-percha, is the milky juice of the East 
Indian plant, Euphorbia trigona, used in India as 
a cement. 

Kattowitz Katowice), capital of Polish 

Silesia, 10 miles SE. of Beuthen, has coal, iron, 
and zinc mines, and kindred industries. The 
inhabitants are mainly German ; but though over 
four-fiffchs voted for inclusion in Germany, the 
town was in 1921 awarded to Poland. Pop. 43,000. 

Katydid, a name applied to numerous American 
insects, nearly related to grasshoppers. They are 
arboreal in habit, and are well concealed in the 
foliage hy the green colour. The true katydid, 
abundant in the central and western states, is Cyrto- 
phyllns concavus, but Microcentrum retinervis is 
yet commoner, and there are several other species 
Delonging to these and other genera. In their 
general habit, e.g. in the ‘song ’ to which the syl- 
lables kat-y-did refer, and in the egg-laying accom- 
plished by the long ovipositors of the females, these 
lively insects resemble Grasshoppers (q.v.). 

Katzbach, a river in Prussian Silesia, falls into 
the Oder at Parchwitz. On its hanks, near Lieg- 
nitz, on 26th August 1813, the French under Mac- 
donald, 80,000 strong, were defeated by Prussian 
and Russian troops under Bliicher. The French 
lost 12,000 killed and wounded, and 18,000 prisoners, 
with 103 cannon. 

Kanl>* See Caxjb. 

Kauffmann, Angelica, painter, was born 
30th October 1741 at Coire in the Grisons, Swit- 
zerland, Whilst still a child she painted the 
portraits of notabilities in Italy, and in Rome fell 
under the good influence of Winokelmann. In 1766 
Lady Wentworth, wife of the British resident in 
Venice, persuaded her to go to London. There 
she soon became famous as a painter of classic 
and mythological pictures, and as a portrait- 
painter. She was befriended hy Reynolds, and 
was nominated one of the very first batch of Royal 
Academicians, But her life was for a while em- 
bittered hy a marriage ( 1767) into which she had 
been tiickecl by a mere adventurer. It cost her a 
large part of her fortune to get the marriage dis- 
solved. In 1781 she married the Italian painter 
Zucchi (1729-95), land, returning to Rome, lived 
for her art in a circle of distinguished ai'tists, 
poets, and scholars. She died 6th November 1807. 
Her numerous paintings are well known from 
engravings hy Bartolozzi and others. Asa painter 
she fa^s to attain to the first rank. Grace and 
harmonious colouring do not atone for faulty draw- 
ing and lack of oiiginality. Angelica was also an 
accomplished singer. Her beauty and talents were 
sung by such poets as Goldsmith, KlopstoCk, and 
Gessner, and her stoiy furnished a theme to Lady 
Ritchie. See Wessely’s Life of her in Dohme’s 
Kunst und Kunstler (1877) ; BvblinUim. Mag., 
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1873; Art Journal^ 1890; and the life by F. A. 
Gerard (1892). 

Kaufmann* Constantixe von (1818-82), a 
Kussian general of German (Holstein) descent, 
was born near Ivangorod in Russian Poland. He 
fought against the Circassians, and especially dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of Kars in 1855. 
In 1867 he was appointed governor-general of 
Turkestan, and at once set himself to organise the 
newly conquered province; in 1868 he occupied 
Samarkand, and in 1873 conducted a successful 
campaign against Khiva. Through his energetic 
policy Russia became the predominating power in 
central Asia. 

ILaitlbachy Wilhelm von, German painter, 
was bom at Arolsen, 15th October 1805, and in his 
seventeenth year entered the Academy of Arts at 
Biisseldorf. He was one of Cornelius’s best pupils, 
and followed him to Munich ; from 1849 down to the 
year of his death he was director of the Academy of 
Painting in that city. Although painting in the 
severely ideal and allegorical spirit of his master, 
Kaulbach displayed from the first no lack of indi- 
vidual genius. Among his first important produc- 
tions were sixteen mural paintings illustrating the 
myth of Amor and Psyche, in the palace of Duke 
Maximilian, and Apollo amongst the Muses, for a 
ceiling in the Odeon. Then he executed a number 
of designs from the works of Klopstock, Wieland, 
and Goethe in various royal apartments in Munich. 
In 1834 Kaulbach completed his grandiose * Battle 
■of the Huns,’ representing the legend of the 
struggle, continued in mid-air, between the souls 
of the Huns and Romans who had fallen before 
the walls of Rome, which was regarded as the cul- 
mination of the new German school. Neverthe- 
less, the realistic tendencies of his genius came 
•out in his illustrations of Schiller, Goethe’s Famt, 
-and Beineke Fuchs^ and in his ‘Mad-house.’ In 
1846 Kaulbach completed, on the heroic scale, the 
‘Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus.’ For several 
years from 1847 onwards he was occupied painting 
the walls of the vestibule of the new museum at 
Berlin with a colossal cycle illustrating the progress 
-of civilisation. His last gigantic painting is the 
‘Sea-fight of Salamis’ in the Maximilianeum at 
Munich. In his later years he composed illus- 
trations to Goethe and Shakespeare, and painted 
many portraits. He died of cholera at Munich, 
7th April 1874. 

Kaunas^ Lithuanian name of Kovno (q.v.). 

Kaunitz, Wenzel Anton, Reichsfurst von. 
Count of Reifcberg, Austrian statesman, was born 
.at Vienna on 2d February 1711, and began his 
public career under Charles Vl. Maria Theresa 
employed him on diplomatic missions to the courts 
of Rome, Florence, and Turin, and then appointed 
him minister to the governor of the Austrian 
Netherlands. He laid the foundations of his per- 
manent fame as a diplomatist in 1748 at the con- 
fess of Aix-la-Chapelle. As Austrian ambassador 
•at the French court in 1750-52 he succeeded in con- 
verting the century-long enmity of the two states 
‘into relations of amity and goodwill. In 1753 
Kaunifcz was anointed state chancellor, and in 
1756 chancellor for the Netherlands and Italy, and 
tfqr almost forty years continued to have the prin- 
-cipal direction of Austrian politics. On account of 
the part he played in the affairs of Europe he was 
jocularly cailea the European coach-driver. As a 
man he was very vain and confident of his own 
abilities, narro'v^ in his political views, regarding 
exclusively the supposed interests of Austria, yet 
sincere and upright a^cordihg to his notions of 
duty. He took a very active pa^ in the ecclesiasti- 
JCal reforms of Josej^h II., was alwn,ys an earnest • i 


and liberal patron of the arts and sciences : he 
founded the art school of Vienna, and several 
academies in Lombardy and the Low Countiies. 
He retired from public life when Francis II. 
ascended the throne, and died 27th June 1794. 
See Lives by Hormayr (in Der dstero'eicMsche 
Plutarch, vol. vi.) and Beer (1872). 

fi-Sluri Pine [AgatMs aiistralis), a species of 
Dammar (q.v.), a native of New JZealand. It is a 
tree of great size and beauty, attaining a height 
of 140 feet or more. The timber is white, close- 
grained, durable, flexible, and very valuable for 
masts, yards, and planks, A. lorauthifolia of the 
Moluccas is a similar tree. The Fiji Islands, New 
Hebrides, and Australia produce other species. 
All of them are trees of dark, dense foliage, and 
produce a resin called Kauri Gum. It is some- 
times found in pieces as large as a child’s head, 
of a dull amber colour. It is dug up from the 
ground or dredged from swamps, where forests of 
these trees have formerly grown ; and even lies 
mingled with coal strata of Tertiary age. It is 
also collected from the trees from whicli it has 
newly exuded, and is then of a whitish colour. 
The kauri forests had been mostly destroyed when 
the New Zealand government, in 1921, established 
a National Kauri Park (900 acres) near Dargaville. 
The chief uses of the gum are for making varnish 
and linoleum ; the finest quality is used as a sub- 
stitute for amber. Kauri-gum oil, distilled from 
the peat of kauri swamps, resembles petrol. See 
New Zealand, Timber. 

KautSky^ Karl, German Socialist leader and 
writer, born at Prague in 1864, was associated with 
Engels in London, but lived mostly in Germany. 
He sided with the Minority Socialists in 1918, and 
was removed from the editorship of Die Neue Zeif, 
of which he was a founder, A Marxian and editor 
of Marx’s works, he wrote against Bolshevism 
{Dictatorship of the Proletariat, Eng. trans. 1918; 
Terrorism and Communism-, trans. 1920; &c.), as 
well as against William IL (trans. 1920), and 
collected documents on the Outbreak of the World 
War (trans, 1924). He wrote also on Christian 
origins. 

Kara. See Ava. 

fiaTalla» a Greek town, in the noine of Drama, 
on the Gulf of Kavalla, opposite Thasos, was ac- 
quired from Turkey in 1 913. It has a great tobacco 
trade. Pop. 23,000. 

Kavana^h^ Julia (1824-77), novelist, born 
at Thurles, in County Tipperary, lived much in 
Normandy and Paris. The scenes of almost all 
her stories are laid in France. 

Kaveri {Cauvery), a river of southern India, 
rises in the Western Ghdts, and flows south-east, 
across Mysore and Madras, to the Bay of Bengal, 
which it enters through two principal mouths. 
Length, 475 miles; drainage, 28,000 sq. m. The 
Kaveri is of no value for navigation, its bed being 
rocky, with many rapids and falls. The fall at the 
island of Sivasamudram is famous for its beauty. 
Other islands in the river are Seringapatam and 
Sriringam. The river is of importance for irriga- 
tion in Mysore and in Madras. For this purpose 
the main stream has been dammed since the 4tb 
century A.D., the Coleroon (the northern branch) 
since 1838. The Kri^hnaraja Sagara reservoir, 
above Seringapatam, for irrigation and electric 
ower, was begun in 1911. Its enlargement, 
elayed by disputes till 1924, will make it one of 
the world’s gi*eatest. Others are projected. 

Kawi, a language of Java (q.v,). 

Kay^ John, a famous Scottish caricaturist, was 
bom near Dalkeith in 1742, and from an early dge 
practised prosperously as a barber in Edinburgh, 
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until in 1785 he opened a print-shop for the sale of 
miniatures and sketches of local celebrities etched 
by himself. He died February 21, 1826. Kay’n 
portraits have but little artistic merit beyond St 
genuine humour, yet he possessed somehow the 
trick of catching the likenesses of his subjects, and 
the series forms a unique and invaluable record of 
the social life of the Edinburgh of his time. His 
portraits were collected and published as A Series 
of Origmal Portraits and (faricatwre Etchings hy 
the late John Kay, with Biographical Sketches ana 
Illustrative Anecdotes (2 vols, quarto, 1838; new 
ed. with additional plates, 2 vols. 1877). 

Kayak* See Eskimo, 

Kaye, Sir Johk William, the historian of 
Englisn India, was bom in 1814, and educated 
at Eton and Addiscombe Military College. He 
served for some years in the Bengal Artillery, 
but retired in 1841 to devote himself to litera- 
ture. In 1856 he entered the service of the 
East India Company in England, and, on the 
transfer of the government of India to the crown, 
was appointed to succeed John Stuart Mill as 
secretary in the Political and Secret Department 
of the India Office, a post which he retained until 
failing health obliged him to retire in 1874. Three 
years Defore he had been knighted, and two years 
later he died, July 24, 1876. Kaye’s works are 
Tim History of the War in Afghanistan (4 vols. 
1851-53); History of the Administration of the East 
India Company \ The Life and Ctyrrespond- 
ence of Sir Jmn Malcolm (1856)) Christianity in 
India (1859) ; History of the Sepoy War in India 
in 1857-5S (2 vols. 1866-'71); and Essays of an 
Optimist (Vili)). 

Kayes, or Khayes, a town of French Sudan, 
on the river Senegal, has railway communication 
with the Niger, Dakar, and St Louis ; pop. 12,000. 

Kay e-Smith, Sheila, an exponent of ‘Earthy’ 
fiction. The soil of England, and in particular 
Sussex, is the store from wliich her characters 
obtain the power wliich animates them. She 
published her first book in 1908 ; but it is in later 
works, such as Sussex Corse (1916), Little England 
(1918), Tamarisk Town (1919), Green Apple Har- 
vest (1920), Joanna (1920), The End of the 

House of Alar d ( 1923 ), Sind. St George and theBragon 
( 1925 ), that her particular gifts are best seen. A 
strange feeling of the inevitability of fate pervades 
her writing, which reaches a high standard of 
excellence. 

Kazan, capital of the Bussian Tatar republic, 
and anciently capital of the Mongol kingdom of 
the Golden Horde, stands 3 miles from the north 
bank of the Volga, and 200 miles E. by S. from 
Nijni- Novgorod. The Mongol kingdom was 
founded in the middle of the 15th century on the 
ruins of the still more ancient Bulgarian empire 
(see Kipohaks). At the same time the modern 
city of Kazan was built 28 miles SW. of the former 
city. In 1552 the Russians, under Ivan the Ter- 
rible, earned the town after a bloody siege, and 
put an end to the Mongol kingdom. The kremlin 
or fortress embraces within its walls the cathedral 
(1562), a magnificent monastery (1555), an arsenal, 
&c. The houses are in general one-storied, and 
stand in the midst of gardens. The town has 
many churches and mosques, and the Sumbek 
ToW^, an object of veneration to the Tatars. 
Kazan is the chief intellectual centre of eastern 
Busm, a,nd a home of oriental study. The uni- 
versity was founded by Alexander I. in 1804; 
connected, 'vrith it are a library, an observatory, 
a botanical garden, an antiquarian museum, 
&c. Kazan i® the seat of an archbishop. The 
principal objects of industry are leather, soap 
(made from tnabe’s; millc), candles, lace, bells, 


books, hempen goods, cotton, sacred pictures, «Jcc. 
Close to the town are the shipbuilding yards in 
which Peter the Gieat built his Caspian Sea fleet. 
The Tatar merchants of Kazan trade as far as 
Bokhara and Persia on the one side and to Asia 
Minor on the other. The central parts of the town 
are occupied by Russians ; the Tatars dwell for the 
most part in the suburbs. The town was destroyed 
by fire during Pugatcheff’s rebellion (1774), and 
has suffered severely from the same cause more 
than a dozen times, especially in 1815, 1825, and 
1917. Pop. 146,000. 

Kazaiilik 9 a town of Bulgaria, at the foot of 
the Balkans, 5 miles from the south end of the 
Shipka Pass, and 87 miles NW. of Adrianople, 
manufactures attar of roses. Its capture by the 
Russians on 7th January 1878 led to the suirender 
of the Turkish defenders of the pass. Pop. 10,000. 

Kazbek, or Casbeck. See Cauo.a:sus. 

Kazvin, a town of Persia, 95 miles NW. of 
Teheran, on the road to Reslit, manufactures 
brocade, velvet, cotton, and iron-ware, and breeds 
camels and horses ; pop, 40,000. 

Kea is the native New Zealand name for a 
species of parrot (Nestor notabilis). N, meridio- 
nalis is known as the Kaka ; and iV. productuSy 
from Norfolk Island, has just become extinct. 
jV. notahilis is a mountain species, confined to 
the South Island; it was originally a vegetable 
and insect feeding bird, but on the introduction 
of sheep it began to frequent the stations and to 
feed on oftal ; later on the parrot acquired the 
more objectionable habit of destroying live slieep. 
The kea selects the woollier sheep as easiest to 
hold on to; the kidneys and adjoining parts are 
first attacked, because that region is most easily 
wounded by the bird planted in the wool of the 
sheep’s back. There are many papers in the T7'ans, 
New Zeal. Inst, upon these remarkable changes of 
habits. 

Kean, Edmund, actor, was bora in London, in 
Gray’s Inn, 4th Nov. (some authorities say 17th Mar.) 
1787. His parentage also is doubtful, for, though 
it is tolerably certain that Nance Carey, daughter 
of George Savile Carey, was his mother, it is quite 
uncertain who his father was. Kean is said to have 
declared himself to be an illegitimate son of the 
Duke of Norfolk, hut common tradition assigns to 
him as parent either a tailor named Aaron Kean 
or a builder named Edmund Kean. Nance Carey 
being an actress, Kean from his infancy made occa- 
sional appearances upon the stage, and when about 
sixteen years old became a regular ‘stroller,’ 
playing in Richardson’s show and other temples of 
the itinerant drama. After ten years’ painful ex- 
perience in various provincial circuits he succeeded 
in obtaining an engagement at Drury Lane Theatre, 
where he made his famous first appearance as 
Shylock on 26th January 1814. His success was 
immediate, and he at once took rank as the firat 
actor of the day, displacing even John Philip 
Kemble, whose powers were hy this time declin- 
ing. A period of wonderful success followed ; but 
uimappily Kean’s irregularities were as great as 
his genius, and he gradually forfeited the public 
approval, his reputation being finally mined by 
the cause ceUbre of Cox v. Kean (Jaiauary 1825). 
In this wretched case Kean was found guilty of mis- 
conduct with the wife of one Alderman Cox ; and, 
a strange outburst of popular moi'ality drove him 
off the stage, Edinburgh particularly distinguish- 
ing itself in vigorous denunciation of the un- 
fortunate actor. Kean then paid a long visit to 
America, where he had on a previous visit been 
very popular. He remained in America till the 
end of 1826, and on his return home was cor- 
dially received ; but both mind and bo^ had 
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given >vciy in liis wild caieer, and lie was the 
mere wreck of his former self. At last, on 25th 
March 1833, he broke down hopelessly while play- 
ing Othello' to the lago of his son Charles, and 
never acted again. He died at Richmond on 15th 
May 1833. Regarding Kean’s genius as an actor 
there can be no question. He was a master of 
passionate expression, and excelled in characters 
where the emotions are kept at highest tension. 
In level passages he was absolutely bad, and had 
no power to represent calm dignity; but in the 
mental agony of Othello, the wild passion of 
Shylock, or the cynical devil^ of Richard he was 
unapproachable. No better idea of the irregular 
grandeur of his playing can be given than is con- 
tained in Coleridge’s saying, that * seeing Kean 
act was reading Shakespeare by flashes of light- 
ning.’ Kean’s life has been written by Bariy Corn- 
wall (1835), F. W. Hawkins (1869), and J. F. 
Molloy (2 vols. 1888). 

Charles John, son of the foregoing, was born 
at Waterford, 18th January 1811. He was educated 
at Eton for one of the learned professions ; but 
his father’s extravagances and dissipations rendered 
it necessary that he should leave school and do 
something to support his mother and himself. ^ He 
accordin^y became an actor, in spite of the bitter 
opposition of his father, who swore that he him- 
self would be the fir^ and last tragedian of his 
name. Charles Kean made his first appearance, at 
Drury Lane, on 1st October 1827, in the character 
of Young Norval, and was received by the critics 
with almost universal condemnation. But he 
worked assiduously in the provinces, and studied 
hard, until in time he attained a fair position in 
his profession, his efforts being greatly aided by 
the genius of Ellen Tree (1805-80), whom in 1842 
he married. In 1850 Kean became joint- lessee 
with Keeley of the Princess’s Theatre in Oxford 
Street, London, and there he produced a long series 
of gorgeous ‘revivals.’ In 1859 he reth*ed from 
management, and virtually from the Loudon stage, 
though he played in America and the provinces till 
shortly before his death, 22d January 1868. A 
third-rate tragjc actor, he was admirable in melo- 
drama. See Ms Life by Cole ( 1860). 

Heane^ John, Lord Keane (1781-1844), born 
in County Waterford, served in Egypt and Spain, at 
New Orleans, and in India, as commander-in-chief ; 
and earned a baron’s title for storming the well- 
nigh impregnable fortress of Ghazni in 1839. 

Kearsley^ a town of Lancashire, 3 miles SE. 
of Bolton ; pop. 10,000. In the neighbourhood are 
coal-mines, cotton-mills, and.paper-mills. 

KeatSf John : Oct. 1795 — Feb. 1821. Young- 
est to rise and earliest to set in that brilliant con- 
stellation of poets who ennobled England duiing the 
first half of the Nineteenth century, John Keats, 
both in himself and in his work, is one of the 
most profoundly interesting and attractive figures 
in literature. In character, true, magnanimous, 
modest, and tender; much feed and rarely fail- 
ing : throughout training Mmself sedulously for the 
highest achievement in poetry— his life, as man 
and as artist, was one of persistent growth onward 
and upward. It is to trace this development, 
under both aspects, that fhe following narrowly 
limited sketch will be mainly devoted. 

John Keats was bom in Finsbury, London, son 
of a respectable^livery-stable keeper ; sent early to 
school at Enfield, where an elder boy, Cowden 
Clarke, turned his bovish energies at thirteen 
towards literature Henceforward Keats read 
much and widely. Greek, like Shakespeare, he 
never learned, but eagerly studied manuals of 
classical mythology ; in JLatin he began and (after 
leaving school) finished a prose version of the 


Aeueid; and we cannot doubt that lus passion for 
melody, felicity of phrase, tenderness and beauty 
in style, was developed or inspired by Vergil’s 
unequalled magical art. Quitting school in 1811, 
Keats was first apprenticed to an Edmonton sur- 
geon ; then, 1815-17, walked the London hospitals 
and pursued his medical studies. But poetry had 
now become paramount ; and his high sense of 
duty withdrew him from a profession demanding 
imperiously a man’s entire devotion. 

By 1816-17 Keats had found many friends and 
associates ; notably Leigh Hunt, Haydon, Hazlitt : 
— ^men of early promise, and (Hunt and Hazlitt 
at least ) of real ability, though sadly marred or 
blighted hy bad taste, vanity, and weakness. His 
youth naturally led Keats at first to accept their 
self-estimate and hence overrate their worth and 
powers. Morally and intellectually he could gain 
little, except some genial literary impulse, from 
natures so inferior to his own : yet though famili- 
arity in time cooled, he remained loyal to their 
better qualities. His friendship was also sought by 
Shelley. Their names have been united through 
Adonais; but the wild eloquence, the chill Auroral 
splendour of that great Elegy display no truth in 
the portraiture of Keats, no touch of human pathos. 
The two men were in fact, (generally speaking), 
antagonistic in nature, principles, conduct, and 
ruling ideas upon that art in which both were so 
richly gifted : and hence familiarity, on the part 
of Keats, now and later, was impossible. Others 
of less note, R^nolds, Dilke, Armitage Brown, 
were more to Keats; but above all his intense 
unwavering afFectionateness, ( one of several points 
in which he resembles Catullus), placed his two 
brothers and sister by far liighest in value. 

This was the poet’s student-period. Vergil was 
his first — ^perhaps his most influential — love. 
Clarke led him to Spenser at the close of 1813. 
Homer in the fine extravagance of Chapman’s 
version, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth, — ‘ the best sort of poetry ’ as he said, color 
che sanno, became his bosom-fnends. Yet, except 
in early years, he imitated none ; Literature has 
no poet more decisively original. 

Thus far Enfield and Hampstead (then un- 
spoiled) were the landscape, the free nature, 
whence visions of beauty had been created by the 
young poet’s observant eye, ever ‘on the object,’ 
and his vivid imagination. But having (March, 
1817) published his first book, Keats found 
‘ pastures new ’ at Carisbrooke, in the island, after- 
wards for many years a home of a great modern 
poet in whose genius we may trace a certain con- 
genital likeness to his own. Here Keats worked 
at Endymion; but solitude was fever to that 
tropically developing nature; financial anxiety 
aJso, (so badly was his slender fortune handled by 
a guardian), which never wholly left him, threw 
the first cloud of dejection over his sensitive spirit ; 
and he returned to Hampstead and his friends. 
Eminent among these was now Bailey, then study- 
ing at Oxford, where Keats visited Mm during 
Long Vacation, continuing Endymion upon the 
Isis. This may have been the sunniest moment of 
his life. Bailey was apparently the friend who 
called out what was best and deepest in Keats: 
It is he also who has left us the most charming 
sketch of his conversation ; ( Colvin^ p. 76 ). 

In 1818 Keats frequently saw Lamb and Words- 
worth, whose poet^, (the Eascursion especially), 
amongst that of his contemporaries, most deeply 
affected him. To nurse his much-loved brother 
Tom, rapidty failing under consumption, he now 
moved to Teignmouth; Endymion was finished; 
Isabeda, for his third volume, begun. 

These were the last good days allotted to Keats. 
His character and his aims as Poet were now 
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formed ; both have been much misinterpreted ; let 
us here attempt to summarize them. Manliness, 
magnanimity, unselfishness, force of human affec- 
tion, chivalry to woman, — are the dominant notes 
of his nature: Hatred of wrong and meanness, 
insight and generosity in act and judgment and 
all ^ided by eminent good sense : Personally 
proud;— as to ■ his abilities and work, almost 
pathetically humble-minded, Keats was no sen- 
sualist, as has been erroneously reported ; no vague 
idealist ; for the fi.rst too unselfish, — too clear- 
headed for the latter: and from perversity, in- 
stability, and self-conceit singularly free. 

A man s art is inevitably conditioned by his 
nature. From that of Keats, sensitive yet strong, 
modest yet aspiring, when we add a freshness and 
fullness of genius which recalls Chaucer and Shake- 
speare, we might justly anticipate that he would 
not fail to grasp the true idea of poetry under its 
main heads, the interpretation of nature and of 
humanity,— both always subordinate to beauty in 
sound, words, and form. And we find that it was 
in such wise that Keats, like Sophocles and Pindar, 
Vei-gil and Milton, consciously or not, regarded 
poetry. He was an artist in the rarest and tniest 
sense ; this makes him so noteworthy; it is this, not 
Efidvmion or Hyperion, which ranks him with the 
Greeks. Pursuing Beauty always as his goal, its 
sensuous charm, in melody and in wealth of descrip- 
tion, — an impulse natural to a youth so gifted — often 
largely over-dominates his verse to 1818. ■ Yet this 
style from the first he^ felt was but the prelude to 
the higher Muses ; the transit from Euphrosyne to 
Urania. Keats was in truth as exquisitely human 
as Shakespeare ; already in the final piece of his 
first book he is hoping to quit the mere joys of 
poetry 

for a nobler life, 

V Where I may find the agonies, the strife 
Of human hearts. 

By 1818, in an admirable letter comparing Life to 
a niany-chambered house, he notes how he has 
passed from Maiden-thought,— the bower of youth, 
pure yet pleasure-devoted,— to a place of dark- 
ness: Burden of the Mystery.' Hence, 

though he dares not yet ‘philosophise,’ he finds 
that the only worthy pursuit is the ‘ idea of doing 
some good to the world : ’ that he ‘ can have no 
enjoyment • • but continual drinking of know- 
ledge:* he rejoices that he has kept his old 
medical books. This feeling gradually masters 
him : ‘ Scene^ is fine, but human nature is finer ; ’ 
his longing is, not for vain praise, but for ‘ the 
rfoiy ox making, by any means, a country happier.* 
That these were not mere words, the details of his 
life prove ; whilst some realization of his hopes in 
poetiy is given by the volume of 1820. And if, by 
twenty-four, be was only beginning to handle the 
higher human interests; yet may we not truly 
say that his country has been made lastingly 
happier by what Keats did thus leave us ? . 

Betummg to the story : Henceforth, in quick 
sequence, the shadows deepen. George Keats 
d^arted for America: John to the Lakes and 
Western Scotland, where what was to prove con- 
sumption, developed by overfatigue, claimed him. 
Then, (Dec. 1818) cfune the death of his brother 
Tom ; Last, the passion of first-love for Miss Fanny 
Brawi^. They became engaged ; but it was too 
lalje ^Poverty, bodily decline, and above all his 
own intensely loving heart, morbidly anxious, grad- 
ually (^ange4 what should have been support and 
to agony. Yet Keats struggledlbravely.- 
^ if puri^ea b|f the trial, his genius now rapidly 
bore Its tmit: almost all that his third 

volume coiitatosT 7 tJie ‘treasures for ever* he, be- 
queathed us — wqto written between Hampstead, 
ShankUn and Wtoc^ieater before Autumn, 1819. 


Even yet he hoped to live by literature ; but, on his 
return to Hampstead, health of mind and body 
began unmistakably to fail : the fatal sign of lung- 
bleeding appeared in February 1820. Henceforth 
it is in letters only- letters which throughout his 
life often rival his poetry itself in loveliness and 
surpass it in depth of thought— that the sorely- 
charged heart finds expression. The so-called last 
sonnet seems to have been written in spring 1819. 

In September Keats sailed for Italy ; the sad and 
honourable care of nursing him taken by a young 
artist and friend, Seveni. From Naples they 
moved to Rome. There even the faint delusive 
sun-gleams of consumption were soon overclouded. 
It is a relief to the gloom that the generous 
wounded spirit now found meet reward from 
Severn’s devotedness. Nearing death, the vague 
‘sentimental optimism* which formed Hunt’s sub- 
stitute, and perhaps his, for religious faith, proved 
unavailing : Keats ‘ contrasting now the behaviour 
of the believer Severn with his own, acknowledged 
anew the power of the Christian teaching and 
example, and bidding Severn read to Mm from 
Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, strove to 
pass the remainder of his days in a temper of more 
peace and constancy : * ( Colvin . ) 

So, though the bodily suffering and agony of 
remembered love were intense, calm came at last. 

‘ He lay quiet, with his hafid clasped on a white 
cornelian, one of the little tokens’ his Fanny ‘had 
given Mm at starting.’ Tims, ‘ loveable and con- 
siderate to the last,* — ^humbly, after Ms wont, 
not (as misinterpreted) bitterly, he spoke of his 
own work and name as ‘ writ in water : *— untD 
with a ‘ Thank God, it has come,* his soul resigned 
itself to Him in peace : (23 Feb. 1821.) 

Keats lies within the AureHan "Wall of Rome on 
its southern side, where the faithful Severn was 
also buried in 1879. 

As ‘Maker,* Keats presents two main aspects: he 
is far more an artist in the highest sense tlian most 
modern poets : He has also left us masterpieces in 
that style of art wMch his few years allowed him 
finally to reach. The development of Ms character 
and general aims in poetry has been traced; the 
parallel advance in his wnting will be now briefly 
noticed. 

The earliest volume (1817) is frankly experi- 
mental. Spenser apparently unsealed the spring 
of poetry for Keats ; yet his three imitative pieces, 
although Spenserian in musical flow and .wealth of 
imageiw, are coloured everywhere (in common with 
a few short lyrics ) by the sentimental tone of the 
later Eighteenth century, and by slipshod manner- 
isms caught from Hunt. The tender cMvaliy of his 
nature glows through the technical inexperience of 
the Ode to Woman : Some trochaic lines prelude to 
Ms later success in that rare and difficult metre. 
Several among the sonnets rise much higher r that 
on Chapman’s Homer alone in the volume shows 
his final mastery. Most interesting however are 
five poems in tne free, lovely, heroic metre of 
Chaucer and the Elizabethan di’amatists. Here, 
dashed with youthful extravagance, bad taste, and 
confused metaphor, we find that ‘fascinating 
felicity,’ that ‘perfection of loveliness’ in the 
interpretation of Nature — (yet Nature externally 
viewed, without reference to her inner or human 
meanings) — ^wMch, in Matthew Arnold’s estimate, 
is not less than Shakespearian. Delight in beauty 
for its own sake only is the leading note ; yet 
while he Wrote Keats had before him the image of 
Poetry by Raphael (in the Vatican fresco), — ^with' 
her outstretched wings and eager glance over Thmqs 
that he scarce could things that Uft ^ 
thoughts of men ; and acknowledges with candotd: 
that these spiritual depths and heights of the art' 
are as yet beyond him. 
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Endymion^ (1818), that ‘feverish attempt, rather 
than a deed accomplished’ (so, with his delightful 
union of modesty and clear judgment, Keats named 
it), in its main features of style carries on the 
work of 1815-17. We have the over-sensuous 
pictures, the fanciful and even tasteless coinage of 
wordjs : but also the myriad felicities of touch ; the 
‘morning freshness ’ of Chaucer ; many passages of 
splendid vividness. Though the subject be Greek, 
the treatment lacks Greek sobriety, finish, unitj; : 
It is Elizabethan-Romantic. The ground-legend is 
hardly traceable : a vague allegory may underlie 
the whole — ^but the serious purpose of the mediaeval 
allegorists and Spenser, but moral beauty, are 
wanting. 

Two years only separate Endymion from the 
concluding, the treasure- volume of 1820. Keats in 
this is not yet wholly disengaged from youthful 
exuberance; Even Lamia^ his last and strongest 
poem, is too Asiatic : Myperion, with pictures of 
unsurpassed magnificence, fails in Epic unity and 
interest. That supreme beauty, never attained 
except when it interprets human life in its misery 
and its greatness, is rarely touched. Yet the 
growth everyway is tropical : and praise would be 
idle for the dignity and tenderness of the Odes, 
the pictorial splendour, the affluence of charm 
diffused throughout this little volume. One of 
Pindar’s noblest lyrics, we read, was written in 
gold upon the wsdls of a Grecian temple. And 
not a few of the poems now before us might 
deserve a like honour. 

Keats published only the three volumes of 1817, 
1818, 1820, and in one edition each. An absolutely 
literal reproduction of them (the reprints to 1883 
teeming with errors), with notes, was edited by 
F. T. ralgrave ; including a few first-rate pieces 
from the great mass of incomplete and inferior 
work, withheld by Keats himself, but made public 
by the cruel kindness of admirers. 

See Lives by Houghton (1848), Colvin (1886. 1917), 
Amy Lowell (1925) ; the Letters, ed. Colvin (1891) and 
Forman; the Poems, ed. Drury (1896), Forman, de 
S41incourt (1921), and Colvin (1916). 

Keble* JoHir, son of the Rev. John Keble of 
Coin St Aiwyns, Gloucestershire, and Sarah Maule, 
a lady of Scottish descent, was born at Fairford, 
near his father’s living, on April 25, 1792. His 
father, a divine of the school of Ken, educated his 
son at home, and with such success that at the 
unusually early age of fifteen he was elected to an 
open scholarship at Corpus Chxisti College, Oxford, 
then a small college, but numbering among its 
scholars many who rose to eminence in after-life, 
such as Sir J. T. Coleridge and Dr Arnold of 
Rugby. His university career was unusually 
brilliant, for in 1810 he gained a first-class both in 
classics and mathematics; in 1811 was elected 
Fellow of Oriel College ; and in 1812 gained both 
the Latin and English prize essays. In 1815 he 
was ordained deacon, ana priest in the following 
year, beginning active work as the curate of East 
Leach, near his father’s living, while still con- 
tinuing to reside in Oxford, taking pupils and 
examining. From 1818 to 1823 he was tutor of his 
college ; but his heart was mainly in parish work, 
and nis mother’s death was the occasion which 
made him leave Oxford and return to assist his 
father. There in the country he did a work for 
Oxford and the church which was of the most vital 
importance. Tluree points need specially to be 
singled out in this work. (1) First lu time comes 
the influence of his poetry. In 1827 he published 
with much diffldence; and only in d^erence to the 
wishes of Ms friends, The Christian Year, or 
Thottghts in Verse for the Sundays and Eolydays 
lihtoivighout the Year* The influence of this volume 


was not veiy great at first, but its excellence was 
recognised by true critics, and later on, when the 
Tractarian movement had made its writer well 
known, and had stirred a deeper interest in its 
theme, it had an influence which can scarcely be 
overrated. For, though some of the poems are 
rather obscure and somewhat constrained and 
artificial, as though written to complete the series, 
yet the greater number have a genuine ring of 
inspiration in them : the love of home life and of 
nature, a calming, soothing sense of the ever- 
present love of God, a sobriety of religious feeling, 
and a sad undertone of grief for the moral and 
spiritual degeneracy of the church are its most 
stiiking characteristics. His own theory of poetry 
— ^that it is the veMcle for the expression of the 
poet’s deepest feelings, controlled by a certain 
reserve— was explained in an interesting article in 
the British Critic in 1838 on Lockhart’s Life of Sir 
Walter Scott It was worked out at length and* 
illustrated by an examination of the chief Greek 
and Latin poets in his Latin lectures delivered as 
professor of Poetiy at Oxford, an office which he 
held from 1831 till 1841. 

(2) His intercourse with Oxford was thus kept 
up, and at the end of 1827 many of his friends 
wished to see him elected to the vacant provost- 
ship of Oriel, and he himself would willingly have 
accepted such a recall to Oxford. It became, how- 
ever, clear that a majority was in favour of 
Dr Hawkins, and Keble withdrew his candidature. 
But meanwhile a movement was in progress which 
was to affect Oxford to its centre. Keble had 
gathered round him in his curacy a small knot 
of pupils, of whom the most striking was Hurrell 
Froude. In that knot was formed the iny>ulse 
which generated the Tractarian movement. Start- 
ing from the desire for amoral and spiritual revival 
of the English Church, revolting from the defects 
of learning and of taste which characterised the 
Evangelicals, and much more from the secular 
Erastianism of the dominant Whig party, these 
friends fell back upon the primitive ideal of 
the church, emphasising its essentially spiritual 
character, laying stress on the reahty of the 
apostolical succession, of the prerogatives of the 
priesthood, of the grace conferred in the sacraments, 
and insisting on a Mgh spiritual ideal of life. In 
his sermon on National Apostasy (1833) Keble gave 
the signal for active movement, and for the next 
few years was busily engaged with Newman, 
Pusey, I. Williams, T. Keble, and others in the 
issue of the Tracts for the Times, until the series 
was brought to an end by the publication of Tract 
No. 90 in 1841. Meanwhile Keble had in 1835 
married Miss Charlotte Clarke, the daughter of an 
old friend of his father, and had removed to the 
living of Hursley, where he remained until his 
death. 

(3) Keble had not only been onfe of the originators 
of the movement ; he was also, with Dr Pusey, the 
steadying influence which supported it under the 
shock caused by Newman’s secession to Rome. 
For the last twenty years of his life he was the 
trusted correspondent and confessor of many who 
were in intellectual and spiritual anxiety. He 
was the constant champion of the church at each 
critical moment, taking a prominent part by his 
pamphlets, especially on questions connected with 
marriage and divorce, with the nature of Christ’s 
presence in the eucharist, and with the independ- 
ence of the church tribunals. He also contributed 
much to the cause of theological knowledge by his 
careful edition of Hooker’s works, his life of Bishop 
Wilson, and his trainslation of St Irenseus. Perhaps 
even more than in any of his writings he has in- 
fluenced the church hy Ms character. The type of 
dutifulnessvwhether to parents or to his church, full 
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of affection for home life and of reverence for chil- 
dren, generous to his friends, chivalrous and almost 
Quixotic in his desire to sacrifice himself for the 
cause of the tnith, indignant against injustice oi 
disloyalty, with an indignation tempered by severe 
self-restraint, and ever striving after a deep 
humility, he created an impression of saintliness, 
and won for himself a rare mixture of love and 
reverence. He died at Bournemouth on March 29, 
1866. Besides the works mentioned, he published 
the Lyra Innocmtium ; Thoughts in verse on 
Christian Children ( 1846 ), a poetical translation of 
the Psalter, and many theological pamphlets. Since 
his death have been published a most valuable 
volume of Letters of Spiritual Counsel^ twelve 
volumes of parochial sermons, occasional papers, 
reviews, Studia Sacra, &c. A permanent memo- 
rial to him exists in Keble College, Oxford, erected 
by subscription after his death, and incorporated 
on June 6, 1870. This was founded on the lines 
of the report of a committee, in which he himself 
had been much interested, for extending the uni- 
versity by the building of a new college on more 
economical principles ; and it aims at providing an 
academical education, at a less cost than the older 
colleges, for members of the Church of England. 

See Memoir of Keble, by Sir J. Coleridge (1869) ; J. C. 
Shairp, Essay (1866), and his Studies in Toethy and 
Philosophy (1872); also a collection of memorials by 
J. F. Moor (1866); and a short Life by the Ilev, W. 
Lock in ‘English Leaders of Beligion’ (1893). 

Kecskemet, a Hungarian town on a plain 55 
miles by rail SE. of Budapest ; pop. 73,000. 
Kedah. SeevMALAY States, Quedah. 

Kedroilt or Kideon , spoken of as a ‘ brook * in 
the English Bible, should rather be called (as in 
John, xviii. 1, new version, margin) ‘ravine’ or 
‘winter- torrent.’ See Jerusalem. 

Keelhauling, a punishment in use in the navy 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. The culprit 
was suspended from one yard-arm, then suddenly 
dropped into the water, and hauled beneath the 
keel up to the yard-arm on the other, side. This 
was the mode adopted on large square-rigged vessels. 
On small fore-and-aft vessels the delinquent was 
let down over the bows, and was drawn aft under- 
neath and along the keelson by a hauling-line, and 
brought up at the rudder-chains. (Cf. Marryat’s 
Dog Fiend,) Keelhauling was practised on an 
Egyptian corvette so recently as August 1882. 

Keeling (or Kokos Keelihg) IslandSy a 
group of more than a dozen coral atolls in the 
Indian Ocean, 12® S. lat., and about 500 miles SW. 
of Java, are attached to the Straits Settlements, 
are covered with coconut palms, whence oil is 
extracted, and are inhabited oy about 800 Malays, 
but owned by a descendant of J. Ross. Pigs and 
rats are the only mammals ; there are no land -birds 
but poultry ; crabs, large and small, abound. These 
islands were discovered by Captain Keeling in 1609, 
and were visited by Darwin in 1836 ; it was upon 
his study of them that he based his subsidence 
theory of the formation of coral-reefs (see CORAL). 
^^PPy found here confirmation of Murray’s view, 
and Wood-Jones evidence for his own theory. 
These islands saw the last fight and burning of the 
Emden (November 1914). For Ross see Sir Hugh 
Clifford, Heroes of Exile ( 1906). 

KeenCf capital of Cheshire county, New Hamp- 
shire, 92 miles NW. of Boston ; pop. 11,000. 

Keene, Charles Samuel (1823-91), an in- 
imitable aitist in black and white, born of Ipswich 
ancestry at Hornsey, was the son of a solicitor. He 
was educated at Ipswich ; and having tried law in 
his father’s London office, and architecture under 
Mr Pilkington, found more congenial work when 


apprenticed to the Whympers as a wood-engraver. 
Otherwise he had no regular art training. After 
his apprenticeship was over he worked for the 
Illustrated London News and other periodicals; 
and in 1851 began to work for Punch, with which 
his name was identified till a few months before 
his death. He illustrated Bohinson Crusoe, The 
Cloister and the Hearth, Evan Harrington, and Mrs 
Caudle's Curtain Lectures, and did some admirable * 
work as an etcher. During his lifetime his work 
was never appreciated at its full value save by 
artists. He was a keen observer, an uncompromis- 
ing, realist, and though humorous himself, was not 
above drawing to illustrate other people’s jokes, 
sternly avoiding artificial or exaggerated funniness. 

He had an absolute command of his medium, and 
an exceptional economy of line. Many of his 
characters liave become types and models for all 
time, not as new creations, but as actual in- 
dividuals truly observed. 

See Life by G. S. Layard (1893), and The Work of 
John Keene, by Pennell and Chesson (1897). 

Keep. See Castle. 

Keeper, or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, 
one of tne great offices of state, practically merged 
since 1757 in that of Lord Chancellor ( see Seal ). An 
act was passed at the instance of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, lord keeper, assimiing or confirming to the 
holder of that office rank and precedence equal to 
that of Lord High Chancellor. From 1558 to 1700 
there were eleven lord chancellors and twenty-one 
lord keepers ; from 1700 to 1757, six chancellors 
and four Keepers. The last lord keeper, appointed 
in 1757, was Lord Henley. 

Keepsake. See Ankuals. 

Keewatin, named from an Indian word, hee~ 
waydin, for the north-west wind, is a provisional 
district (1920) of the North-West Territories of 
Canada, between 60° N. lat. and the north coast, - 
and between 102° W. long, and Hudson Bay, in- 
cluding Southampton Island and others within ' . 
the Bay, hut excluding Melville Peninsula. The 
northern parts of Ontario and Manitoba were till 
1912 in Keewatin. 

Kef, El, a walled town of Tunis, 95 miles SW. 
of the capital, perched on the side of a steep hill, 
was noted in Carthaginian times for its temple to 
Astarte. There exist a ruined temple, thermae, - 
and cisterns of Roman construction. Pop. 6500. 

A picture of early Christian life at this place is 
given in Cardinal Newman’s Callista, 

Keftiu. See Crete ( History ). 

Kelli. See Strasburg. 

Keighley (jjronouncedKee^A^ey), a municipal 
borough ( 1882), lu the West Riding of Yorkshire, on 
the Aire, amid the moorland scenery of the Brontes’ 
country, 9 miles NW. of Bradford and 17 WNW. 
of Leeds. The manufactures of worsted and woollen 
goods, worsted-spinning machinery, and sewing and 
washing machines are important. Pop. (1851) 
13,050 ; ( 1881 ) 25,245 ; (1921 ) 41,942. 

Keightley, Thomas (1789-1872), a busy writer, 
was bom in Dublin, was educated at Trinity 
College, settled in England to a life of letters in 1824. 

His histories of Rome, Greece, and England held 
their place as school manuals until superseded by 
better books. His Fairy Mythology (18b0) largely 
retains its value, as do to a less extent his Life, 
Writings, and Opinions of Milton (1855), and his 
annotated edition of Milton (1859). 

Kei Islands, a small group in the East Indies, 
lying S. of Dutch New Guinea and NE. of Timor, " 
consists of Great Kei, Little Kei, and some smaller 
islets ; total area, 680 sq. m. Great Kei is a long 
narrow island, stretching north to south, volcanic in 
origin, with a rocky, hilly surface that rises to nearly 
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3000 feet. Little Kei, situated to the west of Great 
Kei, is of coral formation, and lies low ; it is said 
to have made its appearance in the middle of the 
19th century during an earthquake disturbance. 
All the islands are covered wdth dense jungle. 
Valuable timber is the chief product. Fishing is 
the chief occupation ; and htche-de-rntr is gathered. 
The group has been Dutch since 1645. The people 
are Malays and Alfuros. 

lLei]li9 Theodob, a distinguished theologian, 
was born at Stuttgart, 17tli December 1825, 
studied under F. C. Baur at Tubingen ; and was 
in tunas repetent at Tubingen, vicar in Stuttgart, 
deacon and archdeacon at Esslingen, professor of 
Theology at Zurich {I860), and at Giessen ( 1873 ), 
where he died, 17th November 1878. He published 
valuable monographs on the religious history of 
Ulm, Esslingen, and Swabia; sermons (1861-62); 
Celsus" wdhres Wort (1873 ); Aus dem Urchristentum 
{ 1878) ; but his name will best be remembered for 
his works on the Life of Christ, especially the great 
Gesehichte Jem von Nazara (3 vols. 1867-72 ; Eng. 
trans. 6 vols. 1873-83), a truly epoch-making %vork, 
unequalled in learning, acuteness, and insight. 
Keini eliminates the miraculous element, regard- 
ing the person itself as the real miracle, the 
divinity of Jesus as depending on the elevation of 
his humanity attained through a sinlessness which 
of itself evidenced the miracle of God and his 
presence on earth. A popular abridgment appeared 
in 1873. 

Kei River, Great, a river of South Africa, 
which in 1848 was made the boundary between 
Cape Colony and Kaffraria. Transkei is a magis- 
tracy of Kaffraria, con^rising Fingoland, the 
J<lutwya Reserve, and Gcalekaland, and lying 
between the Great Kei River and the western 
boundary of Pondoland. The magistracy forms, 
administratively, a dependency of the CapeRrovince. 
Pop, 2300 Europeans and 196,000 natives. 

Keith, Abmiral Lord. George Keith Elphin- 
stone, Viscount Keith, was the son of the tenth 
Lord Elphinstone, and w^as named after his grand- 
uncle the tenth jEarl Marischal Keith. Bom at 
Elphinstone Tower, near Stirling, 7th January 1746, 
he entered the navy, saw service in most parts of 
the world, and distinguished himself in numerous 
engagements in the American war and the French 
wars. He commanded the expedition in 1795-97 
which took Cape Town, and was made Baron 
Keith ; and having had the command of the fleet 
which landed Abercromhy’s army in Aboukir Bay 
< 1801 ) he was in 1814 made viscount. He died lOtn 
March 1823. There is a Life by AUardyce (1882). 

Keitll, James, best known as Marshal Keith, 
was born at the castle of Inverugie, near Peter- 
head, 11th June 1696. He came of a family, repre- 
sented now by the Earl of Kintore, which from the 
12th century had held the hereditary office of Great 
Marischal of Scotland, and whose principal seat 
was Dunnottar Castle (q.v.). Sir William Keith, 
the tenth in descent from the founder of the line, 
was created Earl Marischal in 1458 ; and George, 
fifth earl, his sixth descendant, in 1693 founded 
the Marischal College in Aberdeen. His fourth 
descendant, William, ninth earl (d, 1712), married 
Lady Maria Drammond, a Catholic and strong 
Jacobite, daughter of the fourth Earl of Perth, 
and by her was the father of Marshal Keith and 
of his elder brother, George, tenth Earl Marischal 
(1693-1778). James was destined for the law, and 
had studied at Aberdeen and Edinburgh, when in 
1715 he engaged with his brother in me Jacobite 
rising, and m 1719 in AlberonTs expedition to the 
West Highlands, which ended in the ^battle’ of 
Glenshiel (q.v.). Both times the brothers escaped 
to the Continent ; and James held for nine years 


a Spanish colonelcy, and took part in the siege of 
Gibraltar ( 1726-27 ). But his creed, the Episcopal, 
was against him; and in 1728 he entered the 
Russian service as a major-general. He distin- 
guished himself in the wars with Turkey and 
Sweden, particularly at the siege „of Otchakoff 
(1737) and the reduction of the Aland Islands 
(1743). To he healed of a wound received on the 
fornier occasion he visited Paris, and thence crossed 
over to London, where he made his peace mth the 
Hanoverian government, and had more than one 
interview with George II. In 1747, finding the 
Russian service in various rejects dis^reeable, 
he exchanged it for that of Prussia. Frederick 
the Great knew his merits, and gave him at once 
the rank of field-marshal. From this time his 
name is associated with that of the king of Pmssia, 
who relied as much on Keith’s military genius as 
he did on the diplomatic ability of his brother, the 
Earl Marischal, whom he despatched on embassies 
to Paris and Madrid. Keith’s talents became still 
more conspicuous upon the breaking out of the 
Seven Years’ War ( 1756 ). He shared Frederick’s 
doubtful fortunes before Prague, was present at 
the victories of Lobositz and Rossbacli, and con- 
ducted the masterly retreat from Olmiitz. His 
last battle was not far distant. On 14th October 
1758 at Hochkirch (q.v.) Keith, who commanded 
the Prussian right wing, was shot down while for 
the third time charging the enemy. The Austrians 
buried liim honourably in the church at Hochkirch, 
whence Frederick next year translated his remains 
to the gaiTison church at Beidin. There, too, in 
the Wiihelmsplatz, Frederick in 1786 erected a 
statue of the marshal, a replica of wliich in bronze 
was gifted by King William to Peterhecad in 1868. 
Keith died poor and unmarried, but lie left children 
by his mistress, Eva Merthens, a Swedish prisoner 
of war in 1743. The Earl Marischal, who took no 

f art in the ’45, was pardoned in 1760; he was 
’russian Governor of Neuch&tel, and from 1764 
till his death lived at Potsdam in close intimacy 
with Frederick the Great. 

See the Marshal’s firagmentary Memoir^ 17I4~^4 
(Spalding Club, 1843); an anonymous memoir (Peter- 
head, 1869) ; Carlyle’s Frederick; and German Lives by 
Tarnhagen von Ense (1844 ; new ed, 1888) andPaczynski- 
Tenczyn (1889) ; and for the Earl Marischal a life by 
Mrs Cuthell (1915). 

Kekul ^9 Friedrich August ( 1829-96), chemist, 
born at Darmstadt, and ennobled as Yon Stradowitz 
in 1895, became professor at Ghent and at Bonn 
(1865). He made important researches in the 
chemistry of organic substances, and published a 
famous handbook of organic chemistry (1861-67). 
Kelantan. See Malay States. 

Kelat. See KalAt. 

Kelati Nadiri, one of the strongest natural 
fortresses in the world, in Persia, 3ose to the 
frontier of Transcaspia. It was raised by Nadir 
Shah as a defence against the Turkomans. 

Kelce* See Kielce. 

Kellaways Rock, highly fossiliferous beds of 
sand and calcareous sandstones near the base of the 
Oxford Clay. See Callovian, Jurassic System. 

Keller^ Gottfried (1819-90), German poet 
and novelist, was born at Glattfelden, near Zurich. 
He studied at first landscape-painting at Vienna 
( 1840-42 ), but shortly afterwards abandoned 
painting for literature. From 1861 to 1876 he was 
state secretary of his native canton. The works 
on which Keller’s fame rest are the romance, 
Der grime Bemrich (1854; revised ed. 1879-80); 
Die Leute von Seldwyla (1856), a collection of 
short tales; Siehen Legenden (1872); Zimicher 
Novdlen (1878) ; Gesammelte Gedichte (1883) ; and 
the romance Martin Salander ( 1 886 ). See books by 
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Bachtold, Ricartla Huch, Ermatinger, Maync ; and 
in English, Marie Hay ( 1920 ). 

Keller^ Helen Adams, born in 1880 at Tus- 
ounibia in Alabama, lost her sight and hearing 
from scarlet fever when under two years of age. 
She learnt the finger alphabet, to read and write, 
and later to speak, becoming a student at Radcliffe 
College, and, in 1904, B.A. She published TJie 
Story of my Life in 1903, The World I Live In 
ill 1908, &c. 

Kellermaiin, Francois Christophe, Duke 
of Valmy, bom 28th May 1735 at Wolfsbuch- 
weiler, in Alsace, entered a French regiment of 
hussars at seventeen, and had risen to the rank 
of major-general before the Revolution broke 
out. In 1792 he received the command of the 
Army of the Centre on the Moselle, repelled 
the Duke of Brunswick, and by his daring 
promptitude delivered France, by the famous can- 
nonade of Valmy. Yet on allegation of treason 
against the republic he was imprisoned for a 
^ar, and only liberated on Robespierre’s fall. 
He afterwards rendered important services in Italy, 
and on the erection of the Empire he was made a 
marshal and a duke. In the campaigns of 1809 
and 1812 he commanded the reserves on the Rhine. 
At the Restoration he attached himself to the 
Bourbons. He was moderate and constitutional 
in his views- He died 12th September 1820. It 
was his son (1770-1835) whose charge turned 
Marengo (q.v.) into a victory. 

Kellgren, Johan Henrik (1751-95), Swedish 
satirist and lyric poet, born at Floby, West Goth- 
land, studied and taught at Abo, and was librarian 
and secretary to Gustavus III. at Stockholm. See 
Sweden (Literatw'e), 

KeUs, an ancient town of County Meath, 
Leinster, Ireland, on the Blackwater, 26 miles W. 
of Drogheda; pop. 2400. A manuscript copy of 
the gospels, calieci the Book of Kells, is beautifully 
executed with coloured Celtic ornamentation, and 
is believed to be the work of the 9th century. It 
is now preserved in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. See Illumination op Manuscripts, 
and a book by Sir E. Sullivan. 

Kelly, Ned. See Bushrangers. 

Kelp ( '^x.varech) is the crude alkaline matter 
produced by the combustion of seaweeds, of which 
the most valued for this purpose are Fucus vesicu^ 
losus^ F. nodosus, F. serraUis, Laminaria digitata^ 
L, hulhosa, Himanthalia lorea^ and Chorda Filum, 
These are dried in the sun, and then burned in 
shallow excavations at a low heat. About 20 or 
24 tons of seaweed yield 1 ton of kelp. The 
kelp met with in commerce consists of hard, dark- 
gray or bluish masses, which have an acrid, caustic 
taste, and are composed of chloride of sodium, of 
carbonate of sodium, sulphates of sodium and potas- 
sium, chloride of potassium, iodide of potassium or 
sodium, insoluble salts, and colonring matter. It 
used to be the great source of soda (the crude car- 
bonate) ; but this can now be got cheaper and better 
from tlie decomposition of sea-salt. A ton of good 
kelp will yield about 8 lb. of iodine, large quanrities 
of chloride of potassium, and additionally, by de- 
structive distillation, a large ^antity of volatile oil, 
from 4 to 15 gallons of paraffin oil, 3 or 4 gallons 
of naphtha, and from IJ to 4 cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia. Till 1825, before the remission of the 
duty on saU and on Spanish barilla, the kelp 
manufacture (introduced into Tyree in 1746) was 
carried on to a very large extent in the north and 
west of Scotland, and the value of many estates in 
tlie Highlands and Hebrides greatly increased. See 
Soda, Iodine, Seaweeds. 

Kelpie* See Demonology. 


Kelso, a pleasant burgii of Roxburghshire, 
23 miles by rail WSW. of Berwick -on -Tweed 
and 52 (by road 42) SE. of Edinburgh. It stands 
on the north bank of the Tweed, here joined by 
the Teviot, and spanned by Rennie’s noble five- 
arch bridge ( 1803), 165 yards long. In 1126 David 
I. translated to ‘Calchou’ a Tironensian abbey, 
founded by him at Selkirk seven years before. 
This, wrecked by the English under Heitford in 
1545, is now represented by the stately ruin of its 
cruciform church, Romanesque and First Pointed 
in style, with a massive central tower 91 feet 
high. Across the river, on the peninsula formed 
by the Teviot, stood the royal castle and town of 
Roxburgh, demolished in 1460 ; and 1 mile W. is 
Floors Castle (1718-1849), the seat of the Duke of 
Roxburghe. Kelso itself has a town -hall, com 
exchange, racecourse, and memories of Scott, the 
Ballantynes, and Sir William Fairbairn. Pop. 
350a 

Kelt. See Salmon. 

Kelts. See Celts. 

Kelvin, William Thomson, Baron, one of 
the most brilliant natural philosophers of the 19th 
century, was born in Belfast 26th June 1824. At 
Cainbndge he highly distinguished himself as an 
original thinker even in his undergraduate days. 
He was second wrangler and first Smith’s prize- 
man of 1845, and shortly after was elected to a 
fellowship in St Peter’s College. In 1846 he 
became professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
university of Glasgow, where his father had been 
rofessor of mathematics. All his numerous writings 
ave the stamp of originality in a marked degree. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of his earlier papers, 
ublisned in 1842, is the one in which he solves 
y an analogy derived from the conduction of heat 
important problems in electrostatics. To him also 
we owe the solution of the problem of the trans- 
mission of electric currents in submarine cables. 
It was in this connection that he first came 
prominently before the public, for it was largely 
through his refined researches that the Atlantic 
cable was so soon a realised idea. On the 
successful completion of the cable in 1866 he 
was knighted. In 1892 he was created Baron 
Kelvin. As an inventor of accurate and delicate 
scientific instruments Lord Kelvin was facile 
princeps. His electrometers of various design 
— absolute, portable, quadrant, &c. — embody the 
perfection of mechanical and geometrical ad- 
justment, and his ampfere- meters, volt -meters, 
and watt -meters proved suitable alike for the 
electrical workshop and laboratory. His sound- 
ing apparatus and Compass (q.v.) were adopted 
by the Admiralty and principsu mercantile lines. 
In pure science Lord Kelvin did incompar- 
able woi'k. Specially may be mentioned his 
thermodynamic researches from 1848 onwards, in- 
cluding the doctrine of the dissipation or degra- 
dation of Ener^ (ji-v.) ; his magnetic and electric 
discoveries, including general theorems of great 
value and the beantifiil method of electric images, 
which has proved a power in all similar investi- 
gations; and his work in hydrodynamics, more 
especially in wave -motion and in vortex -motion. 
Basing upon the phenomena of gyrostatic motion 
(see Gyroscope), he imagined a kinetic tlieoiy 
of inertia of hi^h interest ; and his dynamical 
theory of dispersion, and indeed all his Views on 
the nature of the Ether (q.v.), are full of suggestive- 
ness. In 1872 bis electrostatic and magnetic papers 
were reprinted in collected form (2d ed. 1884) ; 
and his other papers have been similarly pub- 
lished under the title Mathematical omd Physical 
Papers (ed. Larmor, 6 voK 1882-1911), besides 
Popular Lectures (3 vols. 1889-94). He was joint 
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author ^vitll Tait of the famous Treatise on Natural 
Philosophy (vol. i. 1867 ; 2d ed* in two parts, 1879; 
never completed ), which had' incalculable influence 
on the progress of physics. President of the British 
Association ( 1871 ), of the Royal Societies of London 
(1890-95) and Edinburgh, he resigned his profes- 
sorship in 1899, was made Chancellor of Glasgow 
University in 1904, and dying 17fch December 1907, 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

James Thomson (1822-92), his brother, was 
professor of Engineering in the university of Glas- 
gow from 1872 to 1889. He was an authority on 
hydraulics, and invented the inward flow vortex 
turbine. In pure science he is best known as 
the discoverer of the effect of pressure upon the 
freezing-point of water. His papers on elastic 
fatigue, on under-currents, on trade-winds, &c., 
are all marked by a distinct originality. 

For both brothers, see Lord Kehin^s Early Home^ by 
their sister, Mrs King (1909); for Kelvin’s Life, Kelvm 
the Man (1925), by his niece. Miss A. G. King; for his 
achievements, his Life by Professor Sylvanus Thompson 
(1910). James Thomson’s Collected Papers in Physics 
and EngineeHng were edited in 1912 hy Sir Joseph 
Larmor and James Thomson (a son), with a Life. 

Kemal Pasha, Ghazi Mustafa, Turkish 
general and first president of the Turkish republic, 
was born at Salonika about 1881. As a Young 
Turk he was imprisoned and had a part in the 
1908-9 revolution. In the Great War he com- 
manded in Gallipoli and Palestine, and became 
inspector - general in Anatolia. Head of the 
movement which set up a National Assembly in 
Angora (1920), abolished the monarchy and the 
khalifate, and by the Treaty of Lausanne re- 
covered much that liad been lost hy the Treaty 
of Sbvres, Kemal was declared president in October 
1923. 

Kemble, John Mitchell, Anglo-Saxon scholar, 
was the son of Charles Kemble, the actor, and was 
born in London in 1807. He had his education 
^rtly under Dr Richardson, author of the English 
Dictionary, and partly at Bury St Edmunds 
gi’anamar-school, whence in 1826 he passed to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 
1830. While an undergraduate he spent some time 
at Gottingen, under the brothers Grimm, who seem 
to have finally determined his natural bent towards 
Teutonic studies. The first fruit of these was an 
edition of the poem of Beowulf ^833-37), to a 
second edition of which he added a translation, 
with a glossaiy and notes. Not to mention several 
minor pnhlications, he edited for the English His- 
torical Society a valuable collection of charteis 
of the A:^lo-Saxon period, entitled Codex Diplo- 
Tmdicus Mvi Saxonid (6 vols. 1839-48 ). But his 
most important work, -which contains the chief 
results of all his researches, is his unfinished 
History of the Saxons in England (2 vols. 1849; 
new ed. by W. de G. Birch, 1876). Fui'ther work 
was interrupted hy sudden death at Dublin, March 
26, 1857. Kemble was for a good many years 
editor of the British and Foreign Beview ; and 
also held the office of Licenser of Plays. 

Kemble, John Philip, eldest son of Roger 
Kemble, a well-known country manager, was bom 
at Prescot, in Lancashire, on 1st Februaiy 1757. 
H^ father intended him for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, and with this view he was sent to a 
seminary at Sedgley Park in Staffordshire, and 
afterwards to th^ English College at Douai; but 
the stage mania was on him, and he became, 
despite his father’s earnest prohibition, an actor. 
His first professional appearance was made at 
Wolverhampton on 8th January 1776 ; he after- 
wards joined the famous York circuit under the 
command of Tate Wilkinson } apd he played also 


in Ireland. The success of his great sister, Mrs 
Siddons (q.v.), gave him the eagerly-coveted 
chance of a London appearance, and on 30th 
September 1783 he played Hamlet at Drury Lane. 
His reading of the character was oiiginal and strik- 
ing, and, though his acting was not then what it, 
afterwards became, it aroused the keenest interest. 
He continued to play leading tragic characters at- 
Dmry Lane for many years, until, indeed, the shift- 
lessness of Sheridan forced him to leave the theatre. 
In 1788 Sheridan appointed Kemble manager, and 
his control of the theatre was notable for the care 
and completeness with which Shakespeare and the 
legitimate drama were produced. When driven 
from Dmry Lane in 1802 he purchased a share 
(one-sixth) in Co vent Garden Theatre, for which 
he paid £23,000. He became manager of that 
theatre, and made his first appearance there on 
24th September 1803 as Hamlet. On 20th Septem- 
ber 1808 the theatre was brnmed to the ground, and 
on the opening of the new building (iSth Septem- 
ber 1809) the notorious 0. P. (i.e. ‘Old Price’) 
Riots broke out, in which the Kemble family were 
the special objects of j)ublic execration. Kemble 
retired in 1817. He took a formal farewell of the 
Edinburgh public on 29th March of that year, 
speaking a farewell epilogue written hy his warm 
friend, Sir Walter Scott. His London farewell was 
taken on 23d June in his great character of Corio- 
lanus. He afterwards settled down at Lausanne, 
where he died of apoplexy on 26th February 1823. 
As an actor Kemble probably has had no superior 
in the dignified, stately characters of tragedy— 
he was ‘ the noblest Roman of them all —and his 
Coriolanus, his Brutus, and his Cato were perfect 
impersonations. He was a magnificently hand- 
some man ; stately, if rather stSf, in bearing ; a 
thoroughly intelligent and educated speaker, though 
labouring under the disadvantage of a weak voice ; 
and, above all, a man of remarkable intellectual 
power. He was also emphatically a gentleman.— 
Stephen, brother of the foregoing, was born in 
Herefordshire, 3d May 1768. As an actor he was 
chiefly remarkable for his enormous hulk, which 
enabled him to play Falstaff without stuffing. He 
was for some eight years (1792-1800) manager of 
the Edinburgh theatre, where he was in continual 
hot water through lawsuits and other troubles. 
He died in 1822. — CHARLES, younger brother of 
John and Stephen, was horn at Brecon on 27th 
November 1775. In 1792 he made his first appear- 
ance on the stage at Sheffield as Orlando in As Yoit 
Like It, and on 21st April 1794 made his d6but in 
London, playing Malcolm to John Kemble’s Mac- 
beth. He continued on the stage till 1840, when, 
being appointed Examiner of Plays, he retired from 
the active exercise of his profession. He died on 
12th November 1854. As an actor Kemble chiefly 
excelled in characters of the second rank, and his 
Laertes, Cassio, and Macduff were scarcely less 
interesting than his greater brother’s Hamlet, 
Othello, and Macbeth. In comedy he specially 
distinguished himself, a^d his name is even yet a 
tradition for grace, delicacy, and joyous brightness. 
The wives of Stephen and Charles were both not- 
able actresses. — For Charles’s son, see preceding 
article; two of Charles’s daughters complete the 
list. Frances Anne (Fanny Kemble), boni in 
London, 27tli November 1809, made her debut 
in 1829, when her tragic acting created a great 
sensation. In 1832 she went with her father to 
America, where two years later she married 
Pierce Butler, a Southern planter. They were 
divorced in 1848 ; and, resuming her maiden 
name, she gave Shakespearian readings for twenty 
years. She, published dramas, poems, autobiog- 
raphy, &c., and died in London, 15th January 
1893. Adelaide (1814-79) was distinguished as 
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an opera singer, bub retired before her marriage 
^\^ith F. Sartoris. She was author of A Weeh in 
a French Country House (1867) and Medusa and 
Other Tales (1868). See Percy Fitzgerald, The 
Kembles (2 vols. 1871 ). 

Keinp^ George Mickle, architect, was bom 
near Biggar, in Lanarkshire, 26th May 1795, and 
up to the age of fourteen assisted his father, who 
was a shepherd. Becoming a carpenter and mill- 
wright, he afterwards sought work in England and 
France, everywhere settling in towns where he 
could study Gothic architecture; but his tour of 
Europe was checked by news of his mother’s death, 
and he returned to Scotland in 1826. He ultimately 
became a draughtsman in Edinburgh, and executed 
drawings of Scottish cathedrals for a projected 
Glasgow publication. This was abandoned, how- 
ever, as was also a project to complete Glasgow 
cathedral, for which Kemp had prepared a model ; 
but in 1888 his design for the Scott Monument at 
Edinbui'gh was accepted. It is on this work alone 
that Kemp’s fame rests, for before the completion 
of his fairy-like structure the architect was drowned 
in the canal at Edinburgh on the night of 6th March 
1844. See Life by T. Sonnar (1892). 

KempeUy a town of Rheinland, 7 miles NW. 
of KrefSd. It manufactures silk, &c. Thomas 
h Kempis was a native. Pop. 7000. There is 
another Kempen in Polish Posen, 48 miles by rail 
NE. of Breslau ; pop. 7000. 

Kempis^ Thomas 1, was so called from Kem- 
pen, where he was born about 1379. His family 
name was Hamerken (Latinised, Malleolus^ 
* Little-hammer ’ ). He was educated at Deventer, 
and in 1400 entered the Augustinian convent of 
Agnetenherg near Zwolle, of which his brother John 
was prior. Here he took the vows in 1406. He 
entered into piiest’s orders in 1413, and was chosen 
sub-piior in 1429, to which office he was re-elected 
in 1448. His whole life appears to have been 
spent in the seclusion of this convent. His death 
took place in 1471. The character of Kempis for 
sanctity and ascetic learning stood very high among 
his contemporaries, but his historical reputation 
rests almost entirely on his writings, which consist 
of sermons, ascetical treatises, pious biographies, 
letters, and hymns. Of these, however, the only 
one which deserves special notice is the celebrated 
ascetical treatise On the Following (or Imitation) 
of Christy the authorship of which is popularly 
ascribed to him. In its pages, says Dean Milraan, 
‘ is gathered and concentred aU that is elevating, 
passionate, profoundly pious in all the older mystics. 
No book, after the Holy Scripture, has been so often 
reprinted, none translated into so many languages, 
ancient and modem,* or so often retranslated. At 
least eighty editions were printed between 1470 
and 1500; and the total number of editions enu- 
merated by Fr. Aug. de Backer (Essai Bihliog.y 
Liege, 1864) was about 3000. Before his death in 
1873 he had collected evidence of more than 3000 
additional editions. The earliest known English 
translation (books i.-iii.) was edited by Dr J. K. 
Ingram for the Early English Text Society in 1893, 
along with tjiat printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1504, of which books i.-iii. are by Dr Atkinson, 
canon of Windsor, and book iv. (from the French) 
by the Lady Margaret, mother of Henry VII. It is 
strange that the authorship of a book so popular, 
and of a date comparatively so recent, should 
still be the subject of one of the most curious 
controversies in literaiy history. The book, up 
to the beginning of the 17th century, had been 
ascribed either to Thomas k Kempis or to the 
celebrated John Gerson (q.v.), chancellor of the 
university of Paris, except in one MS., which, 
by a palpable anachronism, attributes it to St 


Bernard ; but from that time another claimant lias 
been put forward, Gersen,the so-called abbot of Ver- 
celli, whose very existence has not been satisfac- 
torily proved. His claim was strongly argued by 
Cajetan and many Benedictine writers, and later 
by M.. de Gregory (Mimoire sur le v&ritable Auteur 
de ITmit.y 1830) and Renan, but the arguments 
against it of Father Eusebius Amort and Mgr. 
Malou (Eecherches histor.^ Tournay, 3d ed. 1858) 
remain unanswered. These three competitors 
have divided the voices of the learned, not 
alone individuals, but public bodies, universities, 
religious oiders, the Congregation of the Index, 
the Parliament of Paris, and even the French 
Academy ; and the assertors of their respec- 
tive claims have carried into the controversy no 
small amount of polemical acrimony. Hilton, an 
English monk, has also been proposed as author; 
hut the learned have now generally come to con- 
cede the honour to Kempis. The theology of the 
Imitation is almost purely ascetical, and ( except- 
ing the 4th book, which regards the eucharist, and 
is based on the doctrine of the real presence) the 
work has been used indiscriminately by Christians 
of all denominations. An ancient perfect MS., 
written by Thomas’s own hand, is in the Bourgogne 
Library at Brussels, and bears the date 1441, but 
we know that this was not the protograpli MS., 
and indeed MS. copies exist of 1424, 1427, and 1431. 
We may therefore date the completion of the work 
between 1415 and 1424. An exact fac-simile was 
iiblished at London in 1879, with an introduction 
y Charles Ruelens. The style of the Imitatio 
is characterised by rhythmical periods, cadenced 
sentences, and frequent (perhaps sometimes acci- 
dental) rhymes — a manner not uncommon among 
mystical writers. 

See Kettlewell, Authorship of the Be Imitations (1877) 
and his Thomas h Kempis <md the Brothers of the Common 
Life (1882); Victor Becker, If Auteur de V Imitation 
(1883) ; Hirsche, Frolegomena zu der Imitatio (1873-94), 
and his edition (1874) ; Sir F. R. Cruise, Thomas d Kempis 
(1887), and other works ; L. Wheatley, The Story of the 
Imitatio Chtisti (1891) ; Montmorency, Thomas h Kempis 
( 1906 ). The first edition ( printed at Augsburg by Gunther 
Zainer, 1471 or 1472) was reprinted by Dr Adrian For- 
tescue. The translation, with introduction, &c. , by Dr Bigg 
(1897), is based, like other English translations, on that 
of Anthony Hoskins the Jesuit (1568-1615), itself a 
modernisation of the older one by Richard Whytford 
(ed. 1520). See the bibliography in Wolfsgruber’s 
Gerson (1880). 

Kenmteily a town of Bavaria, 54 miles S. by 
E. of TJTm. ,The upper town grew up around a 
monastery (8tli century) founded by disciples of St 
Gall; the abbot became a prince of the empire 
(1360), and the place a free town of the empire 
(1289). There are some manufactures. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Kempton Park 9 in Middlesex, 4 miles W. of 
Kingston-on-Thames, once a royal residence, is now 
noted for its race-meetings. See Horseracing. 

ILeUy Thomas, an English bishop of saintly 
memory, was born at Little Berkhampstead, Herts, 
in July 1637. His half-sister, Anne Ken, twenty- 
seven ^ars his senior, was the second wife of 
Izaak Walton. He had his education at Win- 
chester, and at Hart Hall and New College, Oxford, 
obtained a fellowship in the last-named in 1657, 
and proceeded B. A. in 1661 and M.A. in 1664. He 
took orders at twenty-five, and held in succession 
the country livings of Little Easton in Essex, 
Brixton in the Isle of Wight, and East WOodhay 
in Hants. Already he had been elected a Fellow of 
Winchester College, and he now became also chap- 
lain to the bishop, Dr George Moi-ley. Here it was 
that he prepared his Manual cf Prayers for the 
me of the Scholars of Winchester College ( 1674), and 
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wrote his famous morning, evening, and midnight 
hymns, the first two of which, ‘ Awake, my soul, 
and with the sun,’ and ‘Glory to Thee, my God, this 
night,’ are perhaps more widely known than any 
other Englisn hymns. In 1674 Ken visited Eome, 
and five yeai-s later was appointed hy Charles 11. 
chaplain to the Princess Mary, "svife of William of 
Orange, but oifended William by insisting that a 
relative’s promise of marriage should be kept, and 
returned home in 1680, when he was appointed one 
of the chaplains of the king. It was in March 1683, 
on the king’s visit to Winchester, that Ken refused 
to give up his house for the accommodation of 
Nell Gwynne. Later in the same year he sailed 
to Tangiers as chaplain to Lord Dartmouth, and 
seven months after his return (in April 1684) was 
appointed Bishop of Bath and Wells, It is said 
that as soon as the king heard of the vacancy he 
remembered Ken’s fearless honesty at Winchester, 
and asked, * Where is the little man who wouldn’t 
give poor NeUy a lodging? Give it to him.’ He was 
consecrated in January 1685, and one of his first 
duties was to attend the death-bed of Charles. The 
chief public event of his bishopric was his tiial and 
acquittal among the ‘ Seven Bishops ’ in 1688, for 
refusing to read the Declaration of Indulgence. 
At the Revolution he found himself unable in con- 
science to take the oath to William, having already 
sworn allegiance to King James, and was therefore 
superseded in his bishopric by Dr Kidder in 1691. 
He spent the remainder of his days in quiet retire- 
ment at Lord Weymouth’s seat of Longleat, re- 
fusing to pejTpetuate the schism by consecrating 
non-juring bishops. On account of his growing 
weakness he declined to resume the duties of his 
diocese on Kidder’s death in 1703, and gladly 
recognised his successor, ceasing to sign hunseli 
‘Bath and Wells’ from that time. He died at 
Longleat, 19th March 1711. He was esteemed a 
great preacher in his day, but his name survives 
now only from his hymns, and from his saintly 
personal character and the intensity of his devotion. 
JEis Practice of Divine Love (1685 ) is his most 
important work in prose. 

Ken’s poetical works were collected by Hawkins in 
1721; his prose works by Round in 1838. Benham 
edited the prose works in 1889. There are Lives by 
Bowles (1830-31), Anderdon (1851), Plumptre (1890), 
and F. A. Clarke (1896). 

Keiidal, or Kirby Keistdal, a market-town 
of Westmorland, on the Kent, 22 miles N, of 
Lancaster, with an ancient Gothic church, a ruined 
castle, a town-hall (1828), and a grammar-school 
(rebuilt in 1887). Flemings settled here in 1337, ) 
and the town became famous for its woollens and 
‘ Kendal-green ’ buckram ; nowadays the industries j 
include heavy textiles, boots, agricultural macbi- i 
nery, paper, &c. Incorporated as a municipal 
borough in 1575, Kendal returned one member to 
parliament from 1832 till 1885. Pop, 14,000. 

Kendall, Henry Clarence (1841-82), the 
earliest nameworthy native-born poet of Australia 
(q.v, ), was born in New South Wales, sang of 
Australian mountains, streams, forest, and life, and 
held minor government offices. 

Keng Tan& or Kianq Tung, the largest of the 
southern Shan States ( q.v. ) in south-east Burma. 
Kenla» See Kenya. 

Kenilworth^ a market-town of Warwickshire, 

5 miles N. of Warwick. The castle, founded about 
1120 by Geoffrey de Clinton, was defended for six 
months (1265-66) by Simon de Montfort’s son, and 
passed by marriage (1359) to John of Gaunt, and 
so to his son, Henry IV. It continued a crown 
possession till in 1563 Elizabeth conferred it on 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, who here in 
July 1575 entertained her for eighteen days at a 


daily cost of £1000 — as described in Scott’s KeniU 
worth. Dismantled by the Roundheads, the castle 
has belonged since the Restoration to the Earls 
of Clarendon.^ Its noble ruins comprise Caesar’s 
Tower, the original Norman keep, with walls 16 
feet thick; Mervyn’s Tower and the Great Hall, 
both built by John of Gaunt ; and the more recent 
hut more dilapidated Leicester’s Buildings, There 
is a fragment also of an Augustinian priory (c, 
1122), the ruins of which have been excavated j 
and the parish church has a good Norman door- 
way. Tanning is the chief industry. Pop. of urban 
district (1921) 6752. 

Kenmure, Lord. See Gordon. 

Kennebec, a river of Maine, rises in Moose- 
bead Lake, in the west of the state, and, passing 
Augusta, runs generally south to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its length is over 150 miles. It is navi- 
gable for large vessels to Bath, 12 miles, and for 
steamers beyond Augusta. In its course it falls 
1000 feet, affording abundant water-power. Except 
for a few miles from its moutli, the river is closed 
I by ice for from three to four months in the year ; 
and many companies are engaged in harvesting and 
storing the ice. 

Kennedy, Benjamin Hall, one of the greatest 
of modem schoolmasters, was born in 1804, son of 
the Rev. Rann Kennedy, second master of King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, and had his educa- 
tion there and at Shrewsbury under Dr Butler, 
whence he passed to St John’s College, Cambridge. 
His course was unusually distinguished ; he. carried 
off the Person prize thrice, the medal for the Latin 
ode twice, and for the Greek ode once, and graduated 
in 1827 as senior classic, senior Chancellor’s medal- 
list, and senior optime. Next year he became 
Fellow and classical lecturer of his college, in 1830 
an assistant-master at Harrow, and in 1836 was 
appointed to succeed his old master, Dr Butler, 
at Shrewsbury. Here for thirty years he laboured 
with assiduous vigour and conspicuous success, 
forming for almost a generation a series of brilliant 
scholars, of whom need only here be named the 

G reatest, H. A. J. Munro, the editor of Lucretius. 

he famous Sahrinae Corolla ( 1850 ; 4th ed. 1890) 
is an imperishable memorial at once of his own 
brilliant scholarship and of the spirit he could 
inspire. There never was perhaps a more dexter- 
ous and clever versifier in both Greek and Latin. 
In 1867 Dr Kennedy was appointed professor of 
Greek at Cambridge and canon of Ely. He died 
6th April 1889. 

Besides classical school books he edited Virgil, the 
Birds of Aristophanes (with verse translation), the 
Agamemnon of JEschylus, and the CEdipus Tyrannm of 
Sophocles; Between Whiles contains verses in Greek, 
Latin, and English. ^ 

Kennedy, Walter (1460?-1508?), ScottMi 

? oet, was a son of Lord Kennedy, and wrote in 
^raise of Age and Praise of our Lady^ but is best 
known from his share in the Plyting ox poetical 
contest with Dunbar (q.v.). His poems were 
edited by Sohipper (Vienna, 1902). 

Kennedya, or Bean Flower, a genus of 
Australian and Tasmanian Phaseoleae, with showy 
red and pui-ple flowers, 

Kenneth Macalpine* See Scotland. 

Kennicott, Benjamin, was bom at Totnes, 
in Devon.shire, 4th April 1718, son of the parish 
clerk and master of a charity school, was sent 
to Wadham College, Oxford, and in 1747 was 
elected Fellow of Exeter. In 1767 he was ay)pointed 
Radcliffe librarian, and in 1770 canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he died, 18th August 1783. 
The great work by which Kennicott’s name will be 
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Temembered is his Fetus Testamentum Hehraicum 
cum Variis Leetionibus (2 vols. folio, 1776-80). 
Already in 1753 and further in 1759 he had pub- 
lished a work entitled The State of the Printed 
Eehreio Text of the Old Testament considered. 
This contained, among other things, observations 
on 70 Hebrew MSS., and strongly enforced the 
necessity for a much more extensive collation. He 
undertook to execute the work thus pi-ojected in 
the course of ten years, and laboured, until his 
health broke down, from ten to fourteen hours a 
•<lay. Ultimately 615 Hebrew MSS. and 16 MSS. 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch were collated. 

fi. 61 Ulillgt 011 $ a division of Lambeth parlia- 
mentary borough, London. Keiinington Oval, a 
little to the south of Vauxhall Bridge, is a famous 
cricket ground. 

fi.eilOSlia 9 a city of Wisconsin, on Lake Michi- 
gan, and 50 miles N. of Chicago, manufactures 
leather, machinery, carriages, furniture, &c. ; pop. 
40,000. 

KeiiOsis« See Christ, Jesus. 

Keiiri€k9 Francis Patrick (1797-1863), born 
in Dublin, became Bishop of Philadelphia and 
Archbishop of Baltimore, lie was a learned theolo- 
gian and critic. 

Kensal Green, a cemetei^ on the north-west 
of London, was consecrated in November 1832; 
here many persons of note have been buried. 

Kensingtony a straggling borough in the west 
of London adjoining Westminster. Kensington 
Palace, till 1899 in Westminster, was transferred 
to Kensington in that year. Given to the nation 
in 1899, and built of red brick, it was the seat of 
Heneage Finch, Earl of Nottingham and Lord 
Chancellor, from whose successor William III. 
bought it in 1689 : he and his wife Mary, Queen 
Anne and her consort Prince George of Denmark, 
and George II. all died within its walls, and it 
was also the birthplace of Queen Victoria. Ken- 
'sington Gardens, which at first only consisted of 
the grounds of 26 acres attached to the palace, are 
now 2i miles in circuit, and mainly in Westminster ; 
they are connected with the northern part of Hyde 
Park by a stone bridge over the Serpentine built 
by Rennie in 1826. At their southern extremity 
as the Albert Memorial (1872), designed by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and consisting of a bronze-^lt statue 
(by Foley) of the prince seated, placed beneath a 
gorgeous canopy 180 feet high, and surrounded by 
works of sculpture illustrating the various arts 
•and sciences. Opposite, in Kensington Gore, 
on the site of Gore House, is the .flbert Hall 
(1867-71), a huge circular building in the modern 
Italian style, of red brick with yellow dressings, 
used principally as a concert-room, and holding 
10,000 persons; its cost was £200,000, and the 
interior measures 200 feet by 180 feet and is 
140 feet high. Other buildings in the vicinity 
are the Victoria and Albert Museum, Natural 
History Museum (see British Museum), Royal 
School of Art Needlework, Royal College of Music 
(1883), City and Guilds Engineering College (with 
new buildings erected by the Goldsmiths’ Company), 
and Imperial Institute. The last - mentioned, 
founded as a Jubilee Memorial of Queen Victoria, 
and opened in 1893, is under the Colonial Office, 
but the central portion is occupied by London 
University. The parish church of St Maty Abbots 
—so called from the Abbots of Abingdon, to whom 
in 1107 a large part of the manor was granted — is a 
fine Gothic building by Sir Gilbert Scott (1869). 
Close by is the town-hall (1880). The Oratory of 
St Philip Neri is in Brompton Road. Next to 
Kensington Palace, the most interesting building 
from a historical point of view is Holland House, a 
'quaint Elizabethan mansion erected (1607) by Sir 


Walter Cope, and the great resort of the Whig 
politicians at the commencement of the 19th 
century. Amongst its occupants have been Fair- 
fax, the Parliamentary general; Addison, who 
died in it ; Shippen, the famous Jacobite ; William 
Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania; and Charles 
James Fox, the statesman. Canipden House, 
rebuilt in 1862, and lately pulled down, is note- 
worthy from the former house, erected in 1612, 
having been the residence, before her accession, of 
Queen Anne. Of the residences occupied by Swift, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Jack Wilkes, Wilberforce, 
George Canning and his son, Dr Dibdin, Sir David 
Wilkie, William Cobbett, Mrs Inchbald, Count 
D’Orsay, Talleyrand, Lord Macaulay, Thackeray, 
and John Leech but few traces now remain. 
Leighton House, for some time the residence of 
the late Lord Leighton, P.R.A., has a collection 
of his paintings, &c. The borough returns two 
members to parliament. In 1899 Kensington 
became one of the metropolitan boroughs of the 
county of London ; and it is a suffragan bishopric 
under London. Pop. (1921) 175,686. See Leigh 
Hunt’s An Old Court Suburb (1855), Loftie’s 
Picturesque Kensington (1888), Lloyd Sanders’s 
Old Kew, Chiswick and Kensington (1910), and 
Florence Gladstone’s Kotting Hill in Bygone Days 
(1924). 

At South Kensington are several educational 
establishments maintained by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The Victoria and Albert Museum was estab- 
lished in 1857 as the South Kensington Museum, 
but was given its present title at the extension in 
1899. The science collection has been separated, 
and now forms the Science Museum. It illustrates 
the progress and development of the various 
bran^es of science, and consists of instruments 
and apparatus used in scientific education and 
research, models illustrating the application of 
scientific principles to industrial purposes, and a 
library of works on science, reports of scientific 
societies, and a complete series of patent specifica- 
tions. Part of the Science Museum has been 
taken ^924) for the Imperial War Museum. The 
Victoria and Albert Museum illustrates the appli- 
cation of art to industries of all kinds and periods, 
with collections of original works of art in every 
kind of material, and a gallery of paintings of the 
British school in oil and water-colour. A special 
section is devoted to the Indian Empire. The 
library contains books, drawings and prints, and 
photographs relating to the ornamental and fine 
arts ; the Dyce and Forster libraries, bequeathed by 
the Rev. A. Dyce and John Forster, illustrate the 
history of literature and the drama. There is a 
branch at Bethnal Green,’ open free every day, with 
a large collection of objects of science and art. 
The museum grants loans of selected objects to 
provincial museums, schools of art or science, and 
educational exhibitions. 

The Royal College of Science is an amalgamation 
of the Royal School of Mines (founded in 1851) 
and the younger institution, the Normal School of 
Science, and is supported by the state to supply 
systematic instruction in the various branches of 
physical science to students of all classes, but 
primarily intended for the instmction of teachers 
of science. AssociatesMps are given in Mechanics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Geology, Metallurgy, 
ana Mining. In 1907 it was united with the City 
and Guilds Engineering College to form the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, a 
school of London University. The Royal College, 
of Art ( formerly the National Art Training School ) 
is established jprimai’ily for the training - pf art 
masters and mistresses for the United Kingdom, 
but admits other students, so far as accommodation 
permits, on payment of fees. * The branches taught 
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are architecture, modelling, design, painting, 
anatomy, etching, illumination, embroidery, stained 
glass, and marble-cutting. Some of the^institutions 
here mentioned were started by the government 
-out of the proceeds of the Great International 
Exhibition (1851) in Hyde Park, close to 
Kensington. 

Kenty a maritime county in the SE. of Eng- 
land, is bounded by the Thames estuary, the 
-Strait of Dover, the English Channel, Sussex, 
Surrey, and London. Area, 971,849 acres ; greatest 
length, 64 miles ; breadth, 38 miles. The surface 
is for the most pai-t hilly, except in the south-east, 
where lies a marshy tract, some 14 miles long by 
8 broad, and in the north, where a line of marshes 
skirts tlie banks of the Thames and Medway ; these 
last are backed by a succession of wooded hills, 
stretching inland a^d gradually increasing in height 
until they culminate in the North Downs (see 
Downs), a chalk range which traverses the middle 
•of the county from west to east, attaining at Knock- 
holt Beeches, near Sevenoaks, a height of 800 feet 
above the sea-level. Below these downs lies the 
Weald of Kent, a district abounding in beautiful 
•scenery, and occupying nearly the whole southern 
side of the county. Of rivers in Kent, besides that 
which forms its northern boundary, the principal 
are the Medway, Stour, and Darent. The climate 
is in general mild and healthy, and the soil, which 
consists principally of chalk, gravel, and clay, is 
fertile, particularly in the south-east, where the 
aich meadows of Romney Marsh afford excellent 
pasturage for vast flocks of sheep. All branches 
•of agriculture are extensively earned on, especially 
market-gardening and the growth of Hops (q.v. ) 
-and fruit of various kinds. Of other industries the 
principal are the manufacture of paper, bricks, and 
cement. In 1890 coal of good quality was found 
in a heading adjoining the Channel Tunnel (q.v. ) 
at a depth of 1180 feet. Large numbers of hands 
are employed in the dockyards of Chatham and 
Sheerness ; whilst at Ashford are locomotive and 
carriage works, and at Whitstable and Faversliam 
are important oyster-fisheries. Kent is divided into 
five lathes, and comprises the Cinque Ports (q.v.) 
of Dover, Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich, the cities 
•of Canterbury and Rochester, and a score of other 
municipal boroughs, almost wholly in the dioceses 
of Canterbury and Rochester. Pop. ( 1801 ) 307,624 ; 
(1841) 549,353; (1881) 977,706; (1911) 1,021,033; 
( 1921 ) 1,141,867. The county includes eleven parlia- 
mentary divisions, and the parliamentary boroughs 
of Bromley, Hythe, and Rochester (with two 
divisions, Chatham and Gillingham). The chief 
towns, in addition to those mentioned above, and 
Gravesend, Maidstone, and Beckenham, are Rams- 
gate, Margate, Folkestone, and Tunbridge Wells, 
all popular watering-places. A pecuHarity in the 
tenure of land in Kent is that of Gavelkind (q.v.). 

In historical associations the county is un- 
usually rich. The earlier incidents are noticed at 
England. Subsequent to the successive occupa- 
tions of the Danes and Normans, during which the 
‘County was the scene of many a battle, the principal 
‘events in its history (including those parts which 
were cut off on the formation of the County of 
London in 1888) are — the murder of Archbishop 
Becket at Canterbury (1170); the submissidh of 
King John to the Pope’s Legate at Dover (1215) ; 
the invasions by Louis, Dauphin of France ( 1216 ) ; 
the insurrections of Wat Tyler (1381), Jack Cade 
(1450), and Sir Thomas Wyatt (1564) ; the.encamp- 
ment at Blackheath of the Cornish insurgents under 
Lord Audley (1497); the rising of royalists at 
Maidstone (1648), and its subsequent suppression 
by Fairfax ; and the desti-uction of shipping in the 
hiedway by the Dutch fleet upder De Ruy ter ( 1667 ). 
Dover was the scene of the death of King Stephen, 


and Faversham of his burial ; at Greenwich Henry 
VIII. and Queens Mary and Elizabeth were born, 
and Edward VI. died; Eltham Palace (now in 
ruins ) was for a long time a royal residence ; at 
Sayes Court, Deptford, which occupied a portion of 
the site of the royal victualling yard, lived Peter 
the Great whilst learning the trade of a shipwright ; 
and at Chislehurst Napoleon TIL died. Of its early 
inhabitants Kent has numerous traces in the shape 
of Roman roads, and many camps and barrows ; at 
Dover, Aylesford, and Hartlip Roman villas and 
baths have been discovered; near Aylesford are 
a curious dolmen known as Kits Coty House and 
the megalithic monument at Coldrum; the river 
valleys have yielded objects of middle and lower 
Palaeolithic cultures ; and from the plateau of the 
North Downs Mr Benjamin Harrison gathered his 
famous eoliths. Of edifices of a historical or anti- 
quarian interest it will suffice' to specify here the 
cathedrals of Canterbury and Rochester, the Norman 
fortress of the latter place, with those of Chilliam 
and Dover, Penshurst Place, rich in literary asso- 
ciations, and the moated mansions of Hever (the 
home of Anne Boleyn), Ightham Mote (dating 
back to the 14th centuiy ), and Leeds Castle (where 
Richard II. and Joan of Navarre were imprisoned). 
Amongst Kentish worthies are included Caxton, 
Elizabeth Barton the ‘nun of Kent,* Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Sir Francis Walsingham, Marlowe, Camden, 
Sir Philip Sidney, William Harvey, the ‘judicious* 
Hooker, the Earl of Chatham and his son M^illianx 
Pitt, General Wolfe, Richard Barham, Hallam, 
Grote, Dickens, Gordon Pasha, Cameron the Afri- 
can explorer, and Walter de la Mare. 

See the county histories of Hasted (4 vols. 1778-99; 
enlarged 1886, &c.) and Dunkin (1866-58), and ‘The 
Victoria History ‘ (1908 et seq . ). 

Keiit) Duke of (1767-1820), fourth son of 
George III., and father of Victoria (q.v.). 

Keiltj James, an American jurist, was bom in 
New York State, 31st July 1763, graduated at Yale 
in 1781, and was admitted to the bar in 1787. 
After serving two terms in the legislature he was 
professor of Law in Columbia College from 1794 
to 1798, when he was appointed a justice of the 
supreme court of New York ; and in 1804 he 
became chief -justice, and in 1814 chancellor of the 
state. In 1823 he retired from the bench, but he 
continued his chamber practice for many years 
after. Kent’s principal publication was his famous 
Commentaries on AmeHcan Law (4 vols. 1826-30), 
which passed through numerous editions and is a 
legal classic. He died 12th December 1847. 

Kent, William. See Landscape Gaedening. 

Kentigern, St, the apostle of Cumbria, was son 
of the Princess Thenew, vmo, being found to be with 
child, was first cast from Dun^nder or Trapmin 
Law, and next exposed on the ^rth of Forth in a 
coracle. It carried her out to the Isle of May and 
then back to Culross, where she bore a son (about 
the year 518). Mother and child were brought by 
shepherds to St Serf, who baptised them both, and 
reared the boy in his monastery, where He was so 
beloved that his baptismal name Kentigern ( ‘ chief 
lord’) was often exchanged for Mungo (‘dear 
friend*). Arrived at manhood, he planted a mon- 
astery at Cathures (now Glasgow), whither he had 
been led by two untamed bulls ; and in 543 he was 
consecrated Bishop of Cumbria. In 653 the acces- 
sion of a tyrannous prince drove him to seek refuge 
in Wales, where he visited St David, and where, 
on the banks of another Clyde, he founded another 
monasteiy and a bishopric, which still bears the 
name of his disciple, St Asaph. In 673 he was 
recalled hy a new king, Rederech Hael ( ‘ Roderick' 
the Bountiful’) ; and first at Hoddam in Dumfries- 
shire, then at Glasgow,' he renewed his missionary 
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labours. About 584 be was cheered by a visit from 
Columba. He died 13th January 603 ( ‘ when he was 
185 years old ’), and was buried at the right-hand 
side of the high altar in Glasgow Cathedral. A frag- 
ment of a Lue, composed at the desire of Herbert, 
Bishop of Glasgow, and the longer Vita Kmtigemi 
by Joceline of Furness, both belong to the later half 
of the 12th century. Bishop Forbes gives transla- 
tions of them, and we have adopted his rationalis- 
ing chronology. Joceline^s Life teems with miracles, 
which were rooted so deeply in the popular fancy, 
that some of them sprang up again m the 18th 
century to grace the legends of the Cameronian 
martyrs. Others are still commemorated by the 
armorial bearings of the city of Glasgow — a frozen 
liazel branch which his breath kindled mto flame, 
St Serfs pet robin which he restored to life, a hand- 
bell which he brought from Rome, and a salmon 
which rescued from the depths of the Clyde the 
lost ring of Rederech’s frail queen. Nor is it St 
Mungo only whose memory survives at Glasgow; 

‘ St Enoch’s Church ’ commemorates his mother, St 
Thenew. To the saint himself there are eight 
dedications in Cumberland, and fourteen in Scot- 
land. 

See Bishop Forbes’s Lvoea of SS. Ninian and Kmtigem 
(1874) ; fcsitene’s Celtic IScotUiTid (voL ii. 1877); and 
Beveridge’s Oulross and Tulliallan (1885). 

Kentish Firej a form of applause at public 
dmners or meetings of a political character, consist- 
ing in clapping the hands in unison in a peculiar 
rhythm or cadence, thus : o-u-', intensified occa- 
sionally by the cry of ’rdh at certain intervals. 
The effect is very striking if the clapping is well 
led and kept together, and may be taken to bear 
some resemblance to the rattle of musketry fire. 
Hence the name. The origin is more obscure, but 
the ‘vollies’ were probably first organised at the 
great Kentish meetings in 1828-29 to protest 
against Roman Catholic emancfration. In 1834 at 
a great Protestant meeting in Dublin (August 15) 
Lord Winchilsea introduced ‘ his Kentish artillery ’ 
as a novel and stirring feature, and Kentish Fire 
has ever since been a favourite mode of applause 
at Protestant, Conservative, or ‘ Orange ’ meetings 
especially in the north of Ireland. 

Kentish Rag^ is the local name given to a 
grayish-blue and occasionally arenaceous and cherty 
limestone, which occurs at Hythe and other places 
on the coast of Kent, in the Lower Greensand 
Measures. It alternates with sandy beds known 
as ‘hassock.’ 

Kentish Towny a district in St Pancras 
parish, in the north of London. 

Kent’s Cayern,^ or Kent’s Hole, is notable 
for the evidence which it has furnished as to the 
contemporaneity of man in Britain with various 
extinct or no longer indigenous mammals. It 
is situated in a small wooded limestone hill 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Torquay, and 
appears to have been known fr:om time imme- 
morial, although it did not attract the attention 
of scientific men until 1825. The early explorers 
of the cave, Northmore, Trevelyan, MacEnery, 
Godwin- Austen, and (in 1846) a committee of the 
Torquay Natural History Society, all succeeded in 
findmg flint implements mixed up with the remains 
of extinct animals. But these discoveries received 
little attention until 1858, when the results of the 
systematic exploration of Brixham Cave by a com- 
mittee of the Royal Society led to the appointment 
in 1864 of a similar committee by the British 
Association for the examination of the deposits 
in Kent’s Cave. The results of this exploration, 
carried on under William Pengelley (1812-94), from 
March 1865 to June 1880, at a cost of £1963, are 
of the highest importance. They show that the 


bottom of the cave is paved with a succession of 
sheets of stalagmite, red earth, and breccia— all of 
which have yielded relics of man and various ex- 
tinct or no longer indigenous mammals. Amongst 
the former are palseolithic flint tools and imple- 
ments of hone, such as a needle with a well-formed 
eye, an awl, a harpoon, &c., also perforated 
badger’s teeth, which were probably used for orna- 
mental purposes. The animal remains comprise 
those of lion, bear, mammoth, machairodus 
latidens, rhinoceros, hysena, reindeer, Irish elk, 
red-deer, wolf, fox, badger, glutton, beaver, &c. 
In one part of the cave there occurred underneath 
stalagmite a dark layer some 4 inches thick, which 
consisted mainly of small fragments of chaired 
wood. This doubtless was an old hearth, round 
which the palseolithic cave-dwellers gathered to 
roast bones lor the sake of their savoury marrow. 
The sheets of stalagmite are of inconstant thick- 
ness — ^the lower one attaining in places a thickness 
of 12 feet, while the upper one does not seem to 
have exceeded 5 feet, and was frequently very 
much thinner. The general character and struc- 
ture of the cave-deposits show that a prolonged 
time was required for their accumulation. See M. 
W. Pengelley’s address to the British Association 
(1883), and the Life of him by his daughter (1897). 

Kentucky^ a river of Kentucky, is formed by 
two forks which rise iu the Cumberland Mountains, 
and, after a winding north-west course of about 
250 miles, enters the Ohio, 12 miles above Madison, 
Indiana. The river runs through part of its course 
between perpendicular limestone walls. It is 
navigable oy steamboats to beyond Frankfort. 

Kentucky, one of the south-central states of 
the American Union, lies in the great Mississippi 
Valley, west of the Appalachian slope, and is en- 
closed between 36® 30' and 39® 6' N. lat. and between 
82° 3' and 89® 30' W. long. Its greatest length from 
east to west is about 350 miles, its breadth from 
north to south about 175 miles ; its area is 40,400 
sq. m. The eastern and south-eastern parts of the 
state are mounbainous, broken by the Cumberland 
Mountains (2000-3000 feet) and their offshoots. 
Westward from this region is a plateau sloping 
gradually toward the Ohio and the Mississippi 
rivers, which bound the state on the north and 
west. Large cypress-swamps still exist in some 
parts, especially in the south-west. Kentucky has 
a river boundary of more than 800 miles in length, 
including a stretch of nearly 650 miles along the 
Ohio, 50 miles on the Mississippi, and 120 on the 
Big Sandy. The Cumberland, Tennessee, Licking, 
and Kentucky rivers rise among the mountains in 
the east, and cross the state to the Ohio, whose 
other large tributaries, the Green and the Trade- 
water, rise in the west. The considerable extent 
of water thus available for navigation has lately 
been increased by a system of river improvements. 
Besides these natural highways of commerce Ken- 
tucky has 4500 miles of railroad. Southward from 
the Ohio River extends a semicircular tract of 
land of Silurian formation ; here the soil is pro- 
duced by the disintegration of the fossHiferous blue 
limestone, and its fertility is unrivalled. This 
section is the famous Blue Grass (q.v.) country, in 
which the most exhausting crops, such as tobacco 
and hemp, may be raised continuously for a series 
of years without materially impairing the pro- 
ductive value of the soil, the constant crumbling of 
the^ fossiliferous shales restoring those constituents 
which have been withdrawn by the rich growth of 
vegetation. Surrounding the blue-grass country is 
a somewhat narrow belt of Devonian shale ; its 
soil is also very fertile, and the lower strata con- 
tain petroleum. In the southern and south-eastern 
parts of the state there are other tracts of Devonian 
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deposits, some of which yield heavy lubricating 
oils. The eastern, the western, and the southern 
portions of Kentucky belong mainly to the Car- 
boniferous age, and the structure consists of sub- 
carboniferous limestone, or of true carboniferous 
deposits, with extensive coalfields. The coal- 
measures are the result of several alternate ex- 
posures and submersions, and average at least ten 
good beds of coal. Through the central part of the 
state is a strip of land which appears to have 
remained permanently raised above the sea during 
the Carboniferous period, and thus forms a divide 
between the eastern and the western coal-areas. 
The eastern coalfield is a prolongation of the 
Appalachian deposits, and is about 10,000 s^. m. in 
extent. The western belongs to the Illinois tract, 
and measures about 4000 so. m. The coal is 
bituminous, and some excellent cannel occurs. 
Next in importance to coal are the iron ores, which 
are of excellent quality, and are found throughout 
a district of 20,000 sq. m. in extent. Neither the 
coal nor the iron deposits are worked as thoroughly 
as their quality and their abundance would seem 
to justify, but the output has increased. Galena 
is found in some sections ; valuable building-stones 
occur almost everywhere ; and salt is obtained by 
boring in the coal and petroleum regions. 

Through the limestone formations the streams 
have cut deep gorges, and within a region of about 
6000 sq. ni, in the sub -Carboniferous structure 
much of the drainage is subterranean. The surface 
topography is peculiar, as there are many round or 
oval-shaped * sinks’ through which the water reaches 
the underground streams. The long -continued 
erosive action of the water has undermined a large 
part of this region, and produced the numerous 
and often extensive caverns which form one of the 
remarkable pliysical features of this state. Of 
these the best known, though possibly not the 
largest, is the Mammoth Cave (q.v.). 

Kentucky is densely wooded, except in those 
places that are under cultivation ; a small part of 
the state is covered with virgin forests. Among 
the prevailing species of trees are the blue ash, the 
black walnut, various oaks, pine, maple, tulip-tree, 
and sweet-gum. Notwithstanding its large propor- 
tion of forest land, Kentucky has always been one 
of the leading agricultural states, and its cereal pro- 
ducts are of fine quality. It is the principal tobacco- 
producing state in the Union. Owing to the ex- 
cellent quality of the grass, the mild salubrious 
climate, and ’other advantages, it has always been a 
centre for reaiing domestic animals, and for breed- 
ing the finest grades of stock. A very large per- 
centage of the successful racehorses of the United 
States have been bred in Kentucky. Kentucky’s 
leading industry is the manufacture of tobacco. 
The smelting and working of iron are other manu- 
facturing industries of considerable importance, and 
all wood manufactures fiourish. 

Kentucky is divided into 120 counties, and con- 
tains a large urban population. The most important 
cities are Louisville (234,891), Covington (57,121), 
Lexington, and Newport. Frankfort is the capital. 
The governor and the 38 state senators serve for 
four years, the 100 representatives for two. Besides 
two senatoi*s, Kentucky sends eleven representa- 
tives to congress. The enrolment of pupils in the 
common schools exceeds half a million. There are 
several important colleges and schools of higher 
education, some of them affiliated with the Ken- 
tucky University at Lexington. Pop. of the state 
(1880)1,648,690; (1900)2,147,174; (1910)2,289,905; 
(1920) 2,416,630. 

History . — Numerous remains indicate that the 
mound-builders lived here in considerable numbers ; 
but at the time of its first occupation by the whites 
this region seems to have been a hunting-ground 
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visited by both the northern and the southern 
tribes of Indians, and not permanently occupied by 
settlements. The name Kentucky, signifying ‘ the 
dark and bloody ground,’ is supposed to commem- 
orate the conflicts between the various warlike 
tribes. One of the earliest pioneers was Daniel 
Boone (q.v.). This whole territory was included 
in the original grant to the colony of Virginia, and 
in 1776 received the name of Kentucky county. 
In 1790 it was made a separate territory of the 
United States, and in 1792 was admitted as a 
state. Kentucky did not secede during the civil 
war, and several campaigns were waged within its 
borders. 

Kenya ( till 1920 the East Africa Protectorate ), 
a British colony and protectorate, bounded by 
Italian Somaliland, Abyssinia, Lake Rudolf, 
Uganda, Lake Victoria, Tanganyika Territory, 
and the Indian Ocean. The protectorate consists 
of the Lamu islands and a 10-mile coast strip from 
the river Umba to Kipini, subject to the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, whose other dominions remain a separate 
protectorate ( see Zanzibar ). The cession to Italy, 
in accordance with a treaty signed in 1924, of a 
strip west of the Juba (including Kismayu), leaves 
the Tana (navigable for 400 miles) and the Athi 
the only considerable rivers. Kenya has a wonder- 
ful range of climate, from the humid tropical coast 
to the nigh plains (3000-7000 feet) of the interior, 
where Europeans can live, the unhealthy forest- 
land of Lake Victoria, the steppes of the north, 
pastoral oi arid, and the great glaciers of Mount 
Kenya (q.v.). The minerals, not yet of great 
value, include natron, gold, graphite, copper, man- 
ganese, and mica. Lake Magadi, a soda lake in 
wie Masai resei-ve, is abundantly productive. In 
the low-lying areas, rice, coconuts, cotton ( of ever- 
growing importance, more especially on the Tana 
River), cassava, and sugar-cane are produced ; 
while in the highlands, coffee, maize, wheat, 
and sisal are the main products. Cattle and live- 
stock also thrive well in the highlands. The 
forests, of great and ever-increasing value, extend 
over 3600 sq. m., and contain, amongst other 
trees, iron -wood, olive, pencil cedar i^unijpei'us 
j[>rocera\ pillar wood and m’tandamsi (a substitute 
for ebony). The exports are cotton, skins, car- 
bonate 01 soda, coffee, copra, ivory, and rubber. 
Kenya has an area of 245,000 sq. m., and a popula- 
tion of about 2,500,000, including some 10,000 Euro- 
peans, 22,000 Indians, and 10,000 Arabs. On the 
coast Arabs and Swahilis are the chief races; in 
the interior the once-dreaded. Masai, the Gallas, 
Kikuyu, and Kavirondo (a fine, piimitive race 
living near the Great Lakes ) prevail. The I’ights of 
Europeans, Indians, and natives have proved diffi- 
cult to reconcile. There is a very grave land 
question. Under the 1924 constitution Europeans 
^eet eleven, Indians five, and Arabs one member 
to the legislative council, in which there is a 
nominated majority (including one Arab). The 
greatest reason for the growth of the colony is the 
Uganda railway, which, starting at Mombasa 
(q.v. ; with its port Kilindini, 3 miles distant), rises 
gradually for over 100 miles through tropical forests, 
only broken occasionally by open spaces, where 
native cultivation is carried on. From Makindu 
the country opens out, and on the Athi plateau the 
railway crosses many miles of open, grassy plains, 
over which wanders big game of all descrmtions 
in herds of thousands. It passes through Nairobi 
(q.v.), the capital, drops a couple of thousand feet 
over the edge of the Kikuyu escarpment into the 
Rift Valley; then skirting Lakes Naivasha and 
Nakuro, it climbs the Mau escarpment, and from 
8200 feet descends rapidly to Kisumu ( Port Flor- 
ence), its terminus on Lake Victoria. Branclies 
run from Voi to Kahe, from Magadi to the lake of 
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the same name, and from Nakuru to Eldoret (to he 
con tinned so as to open up the Uasin Gishu plateau 
and important cotton -lands in Uganda). See 
Norman Leys, Kenya, (1924). 

Kenya, Mount, a mountain in East Africa, 
after which the colony is named. Situated just 
south of the equator, in 37® 50' E., it is one of the 
wonder mountains of Africa, and is in fact the most 
prominent feature of the country. An ancient 
volcano, its highest peak 17,000 feet above sea-level, 
its lower slopes are covered with dense, tropical 
forests, which give place by way of bamboo forests 
to an Alpine zone, wherein are to be found some 
fifteen glaciers. First seen by Krapf in 1849, it 
was explored by Count Teleki (1889) and J. W. 
Gregory (1893), and its summit was first i*eaclied 
by H. J. Mackinder in 1899. 

Ke^okuk, a city of Iowa, is situated almost 
at the south-east extremity of the state, on the 
Mississippi River (here crossed by a railroad bridge), 
161 miles by rail ESE. of Des Moines. Numerous 
railways touch the town. Xhe ‘ Des Moines rapids, ’ 
immecnately above it, are passed by canal (11 
miles ). There is a great hydro-electriclinstallation. 
The town contains law, medical, and commercial 
colleges, and has several foundries, saw and flour 
mills, and factories. Pop. 14,4()0. 

Kepler, or Kepplee, Johann, one of the very 
greatest astronomers, was horn at Weil die Stadt, 
in Wiirttemberg, 10 miles from Stuttgart, 27th 
December 1571. He was left to his own resources 
when a mere child, his education depending on his 
admission into the convent of Maulhronn. He 
afterwards studied at the university of Tubingen, 
applying himself chiefly to mathematics and astro- 
nomy. In 1593 he was appointed professor of 
Mathematics at Gratz, and about 1596 began a 
correspondence with Tycho Brah4 (q.v.), which 
resulted in his going to Prague in 1600 to aid 
Tycho in his work. Tycho obtained for him a 
government appointment, but the salary was not 
paid, and Kepler lived for eleven years there in 
great povei’ty. He then obtained a mathematical 
appointment at Linz, and fifteen years afterwards 
became astrologer to Wallenstein, poverty still 
pursuing him. He died shortly afterwards at 
Ratisbon, 15tb November 1630. 

In character he was intensely enthusiastic, 
imaginative, laborious, andperseveiing, all qualities 
fitting him for the great task of transiorming 
astronomy from a merely formal into a true 
physical science. Though Copernicus (q.v.) had 
transferred the centre of the planets’ movements 
to the sun, these were still considered as com- 
ounded of various circles, the only curve thought 
t for celestial bodies to pursue. No cause was 
assigned for their movements, and no unity 
observed among them, except in the one fact of 
the sun being their centre. Kepler says, ‘ I brooded 
with the whole energy of my mind ’ on this subject, 
asking ‘ why they are not other than they are— 
the number, the size, and the motion of the orbits.’ 
In fact he had first to determine what the orbits 
were before answering some of these questions. 
But one question lay open before him. The periods 
of the planets were fairly well known, so were 
their proportionate distances from the sun. Was 
there any invariable relation between these? In 
his Mysterimrii published in 1596, he triumphantly 

roclauns that five kinds of regular polyhedral 

odi^ govern the five planetary orbits. Yet after 
publication he still continued to ^ brood,’ becoming 
at length convinced that this theory was only an 
error, until after twenty-two years of patient study 
and numberless speculative failures, he was able 
at last to announce (in his iTamomce MutkM, 1619) 
that the ^square offuplanefs periodic time is pro- 


portional to the cube of its mean distance from the 
sun,' This rule is known as Kepler’s Third Law. 
He saw clearly enough that it implies that the 
planets are moved by a force greater near the sun, 
and lessening with distance, but he did nob grasp, 
as Newton after him did, the truth that this is an 
attractive force constantly acting towards the sun, 
nor could he therefore guess the law of its action. 
Finding the theory of epicycles unable to bear the 
strain of Tycho Brahe’s accurate observations, 
especially in the case of the planet Mais, he 
endeavoured to find a law for the planet’s move- 
ments which would he simple and satisfactory. 
After enormous labour, and by a process of trial 
and error, he found that ( 1 ) the placet's orbit was 
an ellipse, of which the sun is in one focus, and (2) 
that, as the planet describes its orbit, its radius 
vector traverses equal areas in equal times. These 
rules (published m 1609 in his work on The Motions 
of Mars) are known as Kepler’s First and Second 
Laws respectively. These laws formed the ground- 
work of Newton’s discoveries, and are the starting- 
point of modern astronomy. Besides, we owe to 
Kepler many discoveries in optics,^ general physics, 
and geometry. A collected edition of his works 
was published by Frisch ( 1858-71 ). 

See Brewster’s Lives of Galileo, Tyoho Brahi, andKejpler 
(1841); Beitlinger, Neumann, and Gruner, Johannes 
Kepler (1868); Adolf Muller’s Johann Keppler (1903); 
and a small book by Bryant (1921). 

Keppel, Augustus, Yiscount, English 
admiraU., was the son of William, second earl of 
Albemarle, and was born on 25bh April 1725. Entering 
the navy, he served under Hawke in 1757, captured 
Goree in 1758, took part in the battle of Quiberon 
Bay in 1759, and in me capture of Belleisle in 1761, 
and commanded at the capture of Havana in 1762. 
In 1778 he encountered the French fleet off Ushant 
on 2Hh July ; a sharp but indecisive action ensued; 
but owing to a disagreement between Keppel and 
Sir Hugh Palliser, his second in command, the 
French were suffered to escape without a renewal 
of the combat. Both admirals were brought before 
a court-martial, but both were acquitted. The 
affair made a great stir in the country, the popular 
verdict being on the side of Keppel. In 1782, in 
which year lie was created Viscount Keppel of 
Elveden in Suffolk, he became First Lord of the 
Admiralty, but resigned on Pitt’s accession to 
government, Keppel died, unmarried, on 3d 
October 1786. See Life by T. Keppel (1842). 

Krapelf SlE Heney, British admiral, a younger 
son oAhe fourth Earl of Albemarle, was born 14th 
June 1809. He saw service as captain during the 
war against China in 1842, and in the campaign 
against the pirates of the East Indian Archipelago 
shortly afterwards. During the Crimean war he 
commanded a vessel in the Baltic and Black Seas, 
and finally the operations of the naval brigade before 
Sebastopol. In 1857 be took an important part in 
the destruction of the Chinese fleet in Fatshan 
Bay. Vice-admiral in 1867, full admiral in 1869, 
G.G.B. in 1871, admiral of the fleet in 1877, he 
died 17th January 1904. He published an Expedi- 
tion to Borneo (3d ed. 1847), Visit to the Indian 
Archipelago (1853), sjiA A Sailor's Life under Four 
Sovereigns (1899). See a memoir by West (1905). 

fier, The Family of, supposed to be of 
Anglo-Norman extraction, is found in Scotland 
in the end of the 12th century. The present 
representatives derive their descent from John 
Ker of Altonburn in 1357, whose great-grandson 
Andrew acquired Cessford about 1440, and gave 
, orim in his three sons to the families of Cess- 
fora, Linton, and Gateshaw, and in a grandson to 
that of Femihirst. Sir Andrew Ker of Cessford 
(died 1526), whose youx^er brother, George, was 
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aiicestor of the Kers of Faudonside, had two sons 
— Sir Walter, whose grandson, Robert, was created 
Earl of Roxbnrghe in 1616, and Mark, comniendator 
of Newbattle, whose son, Mark, was created Earl 
of Lothian in 1606. The second Earl of Roxbnrghe 
was only a Ker by his mother. He assumed the 
surname of Ker, and his grandson, the fifth Earl 
of Roxbnrghe, was created duke in 1707. John, 
third Duke of Roxbnrghe (1740-1804), was the 
famous book-collector. Robert Carr, the favourite 
of James VI., created Viscount Rochester in 1611 
and Earl of Somerset in 1613, belonged to the family 
of Fernihirst. 

William Paton (1865-1923), a litterateur 
who, after a brilliant career at Glasgow and Ox- 
ford, which ended in a fellowship, was appointed 
in 1883 to the Professorship of English Literature 
at Cardiff. There he remained for six years till 
his election to the chair of English Literature at 
New College, London. Although he resigned this 
position in 1922 he kept control of certain depart- 
ments; and he held the Professorship of Poetry 
at Oxford, to which he had been appointed in 1920. 
A man of great personal charm, and a scholar of 
uite extraordinary learning, he published many 
ooks from 1897 onwards. JSpic and Eoiimnce 
<1897), The Dark Ages (1904), Essays on Medieval 
Literafv/re (1905), English Medieval Liierature 
( 1912 ), and The Art of Poetry ( 1923 ) are works of 
great merit and interest. Two volumes of Collected 
Essaysy edited by C. Whibley, appeared in 1925. 

or Tkansjordania, an Arab emirate 
under British mandate along with Palestine, from 
which the Jordan separates it. Its eastern limits 
are undefined. Of its 400,000 inhabitants about 
half wander in the desert east of the Hejaz 
railway. The other half, town-dwellers and w- 
lagers, shepherds and husbandmen, are settled in 
the thirty-mile fertile strip between the railway and 
the Jordan. The capital is Amman (pop. 3000), 
once capital of the Ammonites (q.v.) ; later, as 
Philadelphia, one of the Greek cities of the De- 
capolis. Other towns are Kerak (the ancient Kir 
el-Moab ; see Moabites ), Madeba, Es Salt ( 10,000 ), 
Ma*an, El Hasa. The league of the Decapolis, 
founded about 64 B.O. against nomad marauders, 
embraced, according to most authorities (see 
Pliny, V. 18), Damascus, Philadelphia, Raphana, 
Scythopolis (Beisan in Palestine), Gadara, Hippos, 
Dios, Pella, Gerasa ( Jerash), Kanatha. Some of 
these have yielded important results to excavation, 
notably Gerasa. Amman has a fine theatre. In 
the Great War Faisal and the British wrested the 
country from the Turks, and when Faisal became 
king of 'Iraq, his brother Abdullah was made Emir 
of Kerak. To Abdullah in 1924 his father, the 
king of the Hejaz, transferred 'Aqaba (Akaba) 
and Tebuk, including the ruins of the ancient 
Nabataean town of Petra (q.v.)— the poet’s 'rose- 
red city half as old as time.’ See Mrs Steuait 
Erskine, Vanished Cities of Arabia (1924). 
Keratin* See Horist. 

Kerbela ( Karhala), a town and holy place of 
the Shiites in Iraq, 60 miles SW. of Bagdad, with 
which it has railway connection (1923) by Hindiya 
Barrage. The pilgrims number at least 200,000 
-annually. The sanctity of Kerbela arises from the 
fact that it is built on the site of the battlefield 
nn which Hasan, son of Ali and Fatima, lost his 
life (680) in attempting to maintain his ri^t of 
succession to the khalifate (see Khalif). Every 
Shiite Moslem throughout the world who can 
afford it seeks sepulture in the holy ground there 
or at Naiaf. On the occasion of the Arab rising 
in 1916 the Turks fibred on the holy buildings, but 
were driven off. Pop. 65,000. See Stevens, By 
Tigris and Euphrates ( 1923). 


Kerch. See Kertch. 

Kerensky, Alexander Fbodoro vich, Russian 
revolutionary statesman, born at Simbirsk in 1881, 
son of a local high school principal, studied law at 
Petrograd. A member of the Socialist Revolu- 
tionary party ( ‘ Group of Toil ’ ), and its leader in 
the Duma, he acted as counsel for various victims 
of reactionary governments, and had himself some 
experience of imprisonment. At the revolution of 
March 1917 he became a member of the Duma 
Committee and minister of justice in the provi- 
sional government that it set up. Later he w^as 
minister for war, and on Prince George LvofiPs resig- 
nation he became premier (July 1917). General 
Komiloifs insurrection was unsuccessful ; but 
Kerensky’s policy of compromise with the bour- 
geois parties was opposed on the other side by the 
uncompromising Bolsheviki. He was driven from 
office by the Bolshevik revolution of November, 
and fied. 

Kerguelen, or Desolation Island, of vol- 
canic ongin, situated in the Southern Indian Ocean, 
between 48® 39' and 49® 44' S. lat. and 68® 42' and 
70° 35' E. long., being 85 miles long by 79 wide. 
The surface is mountainous (Mount Ross, 6120 
feet ), and most of the interior is covered with an 
ice-sheet and its glaciers. Numerous islands and 
rocks encircle the coasts. The shores are very 
irregular, long fjords penetrating far inland and 
forming good harbours. The climate is raw, and 
storms are nearly constant. The island was dis- 
covered in 1772 by a Breton explorer, Yves de 
Kerguelen-Tr4marec (1745-97), and was visited by 
Captain Cook (who christened it Desolation Island) 
in 1776, and by the Challenger and other expedi- 
tions. It was annexed by France in 1893, 

Kerguelen. Cabbage (PringUa antiscorbu- 
tica), the only known species of a very curious 
genus of Crucifer8B, found only in Kerguelen. It 
has a long, stout, perennial root-stock, and a boiled 
head of leaves very similar to those of the common 
garden cabbage. The root-stocks have the flavour 
of horse-radish. The dense white heart of the 
clnster of le^es tastes like mustard and cress, but 
is coarser. The whole foliage abounds in a very 
pungent pale-yellow essential oil, which is confined 
m vessels that run parallel to the veins of the leaf. 
The flowers are without petals, except in shel- 
tered places. The Kerguelen cabbage was used by 
voyagers, boiled either hy itself, or with beef, pork, 
&c., chiefly on account of its antiscorbutic qualities. 
It has been enormously reduced by rabbits un- 
fortimately set free on the island. It is now 
restricted to localities inaccessible to these pests. 
Kerkyra. See Corfu. 

Kermadec Islands^ a group of volcanic 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, 700 miles NE. from 
Auckland in New Zealand. It consists of Raoul 
or Sunday Island (7200 acres), Macaulay Island 
(764 acres), Curtis Islands, L’Esperance, and several 
smaller islands. Attempts at settlement have not 
succeeded. The climate resembles that of New 
Zealand. The group was discovered in 1788, an- 
nexed by Great Britain in 1886, and in 1887 declared 
part of New Zealand. 

Kermail9 or KaRMAN (anc. Carmanm), one of 
the eastern provinces of Persia, lying south from 
Khorassan, and having an area of about 60,000 
s(j. m. Much of the north and north-east is occu- 
pied by the Desert of Kerman (parts of it salt 
swamps), which forms a part of the great central 
desert of Iran, The southern portion, although 
mountamous, is equally arid and barren with the 
north, toept the small tract of Nfirmanshir, 
towards the east, which is fertile and well watered. 
Roses are cultivated for the manufacture of attar 
of roses; silk and various gums are exported. The 
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inhabitants, who number perhaps 500,000, are chiefly 
Persians proper; the rest are Guebres (Gabrs) 
or Parsees, Balflchis, and other wandering tribes. 
— Keeman, the chief town, is situated near the 
middle of the province, in the central mountain- 
range, and contains a population estimated at 
70,000. Kerman was the great emporium for the 
trade by the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. 
In 1722 the town was destroyed by the Afghans ; 
in 1794 it was taken and pillaged by Aga Moham- 
med, and 30,000 of the inhabitants made slaves. 
But the chief cause of the decline of its trade was 
the fall of Gombrun, its port, before the risinyg 
prosperity of Bushire. At present Kerman is 
mainly noted for the manufacture of the famous 
Kerman carpets (a sort of woollen rugs), shawls, 
and felts. 

Kenuansliali (also Karmanshah and Kir- 
MANSHAHAN), a flourishing town of Persia, capital 
of Persian Kurdistan, near the right bank of the 
river Kerkhah. It is the centre of converging 
routes from Bagdad, Teheran, and Isfahlln. Its 
commerce is considerable, and there are manu- 
factures of carpets and weapons. It was occupied 
alternately by Turks and Russians in 1916-17. ' A 
railway has been projected from Ba,gdad (and 
bunt to the Persian frontier), the intervening 
country presenting no engineering difficulties. But 
between Kermanshah and Teheran the country is 
mountainous. Pop. 65,000. 

fiermes^ a crimson dyestuff got from Coecus 
Uicis ( see Coccus ), found in Mediterranean countries 
on a small oak, Qmrctos coccifera. The name is 
also ^ven to a cherry-red mineral (see Antimony), 
usually in tufts of capillary crystals ; a mixture 
of sestjuioxide and sesquisulphide of antimony; 
approximate composition (Sb2S3)aSb20s. It was 
formerly much used for the same purposes as 
James’s Powder. 

Keruer, Andreas Justinus, one of the lead- 
ing members of the ^Swabian School ’ of poets, was 
bom at Ludwigsburg, in Wiirttemberg, 18th Sep- 
tember 1786. He studied at Maulbronn, and after- 
wards medicine at Tubingen, and settled in 1818 
as a physician at Wildbad, and finally at ‘Weins- 
berg. Here he died, 21st February 1862. Along 
with his friends Uhland and G. Schwab he pub- 
lished FoetischsT Almcmmh (1812) and DeuUch&r 
DichtepAJcdd (1813). But his chief poetical works 
^x^Beisoschatterimn demSohatteifispielerLux (1811), 
FoTjmntischs Diohtungm (1817), and Der letzt& 
Blut&nstrauss (1852). His poetry approaches 
closely to the Volkstitder in freshness and simpli- 
city, and is lit np with gleams of humour ; but it 
sometimes drops to the lower levels of romanticism. 
He took a keen interest in the phenomena of animal 
magnetism, and wrote several books on the sub- 
ject, one of which, Die S&h&rin von Pr&oorst ( 1829 ), 
excited great attention. See Lives by Metbammer 
(1877) and Reinhard (1886), and Du Prel’s Kerner 
und Die Seherin von Prev(yrst ( 1886 ). 

Kerosene* See Petroleum, Paraffin. 

K^roualle, Louise de (1649-1734), a mistress of 
Charles IL (q.v.), worked in the interests of France, 
and was made Duchess of Portsmouth. See a 
monograph by H. Fomeron (1886). 

Kerowlie. See Karauli. 

Kerr* See Kbr. 

Kerry, a maritime county in the south-west of 
Ireland, m the province of Munster, is bounded on 
the N. by the estuary of the Shannon, and on the W. 
by the Atlantic Ocean ; area, 1853 sq. m. One-fourth 
is barren mountain-land, and more than one-tenth 
bog and marsh. Maximum length, north to south, 
67 miles ; maximum width, 55 miles. Its coast-line 
is about 220 looiles in length ; is fringed with islands, 


of which the chief are Valentia, the Blasquets, and 
the Skelligs ; and is deeply indented by Kenmare, 
Dingle, and Tralee bays. Between these and the 
smaller hays are extensions of the mountain-system 
which stretches westward from the county of 
Waterford. The principal group is Macgillicuddy’s 
Reeks, the chief summit of which, Carran Tual, 
3414 feet, is the highest in Ireland. The rivers are 
sWt and of little consequence. The county con- 
tains numerous lakes, some of tKein, especially the 
Lakes of Killamey (q.v.), of exquisite beauty. 
The climate is mild, but moist, especially on the 
coast. The soil rests on slate and sandstone, with 
limestone: Iron, copper, and lead ores abound, but 
are not much worked. Slate and flagstone are 
quarried in Valentia. The manufactures are in- 
considerable ; oats and butter are the chief exports. 
The fisheries on the coast are considerable. Kerry 
returns seven members to Ddil Eireann. Pop. 
(1841) 293,880; (1871) 196,014; (1881) 201,039; 
(1911) 159,691, nearly all Roman Catholics. The 
county is rich in ancient ruins, including Muckross 
Abhey and Innisfallen. ^ 

KersantitCs the name given to certain lam- 
prophyres, igneous rocks of somewhat abnormal 
chemical composition, which occur typically as 
narrow dykes and other small intrusions. The 
kersantites consist essentially of biotite and plagio- 
clase felspar, and, together with the minettes, 
biotite-orthoclase rocks, are included in the term 
‘mica-trap.’ They are frequently much weathered 
and rich in secondary carbonates. The name is 
taken from Kersanton, a small hamlet near Brest. 

Kersey, or Kerseymere, a variety of woollen 
cloth, differing from ordinary broadcloth by being 
woven as a Twill ( q-v.). It is easily distinguished 
from the common cloth ly the diagonal ribbed 
appearance of its upper side, where the nap, not 
bemg raised, allows its structure to be seen. A 
very thin fine make of Kersey is called cassimere. 

Kertch is (as it was also before being destroyed 
by the allies in 1855) an important port of the 
Crimea, on the strait of Kertch or Yenikale, which, 
26 miles long and 3 to 25 wide, connects the Sea 
of Azov with the Black Sea. It exports grain, lin- 
seed, fish, and caviare, and has tobacco, metal, and 
fish-curing works and flour-mills. There are oil- 
borings in the peninsula. The museum for the 
Greek and other antiquities discovered in the 
neighbourhood was removed to Petrograd after 
having been partly rifled by the allied soldiers in 
1855, but many fine antiquities continue to be found 
near by. The mineral springs attract considerable 
numbers. Kertch, the ancient Panticapceum or 
Bosporus^ founded in the middle of the Gth century 
B.O. by Miletans, was the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of the Bosporus, and subsequently of a 
state founded by the son of Mlthnaates about 
100 B.c. From 1318 to 1475 it was a dep6t of the 
Genoese ; then it came into the hands of the Turks ; 
and in 1771 it was acquired by the Russians. Pop., 
with Yenikale, 56,000. 

Keshub Ciiimder Sen* See Brahma Samaj. 

Kesteven, The Parts of, the south-west 
division of Lincolnshire (q.v.), an administrative 
county, and, with Rutland (since 1918), a parlia- 
mentary county with two divisions. 

Kestrel, or Windhover (Falco tmnuncvlus), 
a small species of falcon found in the north of 
Europe in the warmer months, resident in the 
south all the year round, and particularly abundant 
in Spain. In Britain it is one of the commonest 
birds of prey, though its numbers were considerably 
reduced by persecution before its harmlessness and 
its utility as a check on the too rapid multiplication 
of mice were fully recognised. The name wind- 
hover refers to the bird’s graceful habit of balancing 
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ifcself in gale or calm, as some other birds do, by a 
slight, continuous flapping of the wings. Jefleries 
thus describes the mechanism of hovering : ‘While 
hovering there are several forces balanced : first, 
the original impetus onwards ; secondly, that of the 
depressed tail dragging and stopping that onward 
course; thirdly, that of the wings beating down- 
wards ; and fourthly, that of the wing a little re- 
versed beating forwards, like backing water with 
a scull.’ The kestrel feeds chiefly on mice and 
voles, and in the south it often captures grass- 
hoppers and large beetles, such as cockchafers. It 
is one of the best friends of the farmer. It seldom 
attacks birds. The eggs are laid in the old nest 
of a crow or the like, or in any convenient cavity ; 
they are usually of a fine brownish-red colour, four 



Kestrels ( F^ako tmmmoulus) : 
1, the male ; 2, the female. 


to six in number. The adult male is 14 inches in 
length, with bluish-gray, chestnut, and buff colora- 
tion ; the female, which is not appreciably larger, 
has more rufous plumage, but becomes very like the 
male in later life. The Lesser Kestrel (F, ceTicAris ), 
a southern bird, is a very rare visitor to Britain ; 
it is 12 inches in length, and has white instead of 
yellow claws. In Arnerica the representative of 
the kestrel is F. sparveritcs, known in the States 
as the ‘ Sparrow-hawk.’ 

Keswick) a market-town of Cumberland, near 
the confluence of the Greta and the Derwent, 16 
miles NNW. of Ambleside. In its immediate 
vicinity are wooded Castle Head and beautiful 
Derwentwater (q.v.), whilst to the north towers 
Skiddaw (3058 met). A great tourist centre, it 
is a pleasant little place, with a town-hall (1813), 
lead -pencil manufactories, and a church (1839). 
Greta Hall was Coleridge’s home and Southey^s. 
Southey’s grave is in Crosthwaite churchyard near 
by ; his monument, with j^itaph by Wordsworth, 
in Crosthwaite church. The Keswick convention 
‘for the promotion of personal holiness’ has met 
annually since 1875. Pop. 5500. See Lake District. 
Ketf Kobert. See Kett. 

Ketch, Jack,' See Execution. 

Ketones. See Acetones. 

Kett, Robert, a tanner, who held a manor in 
Wymondham, in Norfolk, raised the standard of 
insurrection in that county m July 1549. The 
cause of the outbreak was a wide-spread dissatis- 
faction of the country-people against the gentry, 
particularly with regard to the enclosure of common 
lands. Sixteen thousand men gathered round Kett 
on Mousehold Heath, overloolang Norwich. This 


city was twice captured by the rebels ; on the 
second occasion they held it until they were driven 
out by the Earl of Warwick, and compelled to fight 
a battle, in which Kett was defeated and captured. 
He was afterwards hanged at Norwich. 

See works by A. Neville (1575), F. W, Russell (1859), 
and J. Clayton (1912). 

Ketteler, Baron von (1811-77), bishop of 
Mainz, energeticaUy opposed rationalism in theo- 
logyj cherished soci^ist views, first opposed and then 
accepted the Infallibility decree, and was Bismarck’s 
most strenuous opponent in the KiUturkaTivpf. 

Kettering, in Northamptonshire, 75 miles 
NNW. of London, has a fine Perpendicular church, 
town-hall, art gallery, and corn exchange, and 
manufactures boots and shoes, plush, brushes, &c. 
The charter for the market was given by Henry 
III. in 1227 to the monks of Peterborough. Pop. 
30,000. 

Kettledrum. See Drum. 

Keuper, the upper division of the Triassie 
System (q.v.). 

Kew, a village in Surrey, in the borough of 
Richmond, and on the right bank of the Thames, 
which is here crossed by a fine granite bridge, 
rebuilt in 1899, 55 feet wide. Foremost among 
objects of interest at Kew are the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, containing magnificent collections of 
plants, both native and exotic. Established in 
1760 by the mother of George III., and made 
a national institution in 1841, the gardens now 
extend over nearly 300 acres, and have a million 
visitors yearly. In 1903 the administration of 
Kew Gardens, which until that year had been 
under the Office of Works, was transferred to the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. In addition 
to numerous hot-houses and conservatories, the 
principal features are a palm-house 362 feet by 100 
and 66 feet high ; a temperate-house of the same 
height, occupying three-fourths of an acre; four 
museums ; a laboratory ; the North gallery, con- 
taining sketches from nature taken in different 
parts of the world ; and the Pagoda, an octagonal 
ten-storied building 163 feet high. To the south- 
west of the gardens is an observatory, cliiefly used 
as a meteorological station; here are kept the 
thermometer and other meteorological and mag- 
netical instruments which serve as standards for 
the United Kingdom. Close to the northern 
entrance is Kew Palace, formerly a favourite resi- 
dence of George III. and of Queen Charlotte, who 
died there. In the church, built in 1714, and sub- 
sequently enlarged, is an organ presented by George 
IVt, said to have been used by Handel; and in 
the churchyard adjoining are the graves of Gains- 
borough and two less-known artists, Meyer and 
Zoffany. Sir Peter Lely once lived on the Green. 
Kewatin. See Kebwatin. 

Ke'weenaw Point, a peninsula of Michigan 
(q.v.), projecting into Lake Superior, and co-exten- 
sive with Keweenaw county (360 sq. m.). It is 
famed for its copper-mines. 

Key, in Music, the series of notes, or scale, in 
which modem music is written. Each note on the 
, stave may form the towk or keynote of a scale, 
which is called after the name of that note (see 
Music). A piece is said to be in such and such a 
key when that key predominates throughout ; and 
the tonic harmony of the key is commonly to be 
found at the close of the piece, unless it leads to 
some further movement. It is held by many that 
each of the various keys has a character, or colour, 
as it is termed, of its own. In connection with 
music, the name key is also given to the levers by 
which the pianoforte, organ, &e. are flayed ; to the 
levers on wind-instruments for opening or closing 
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certain of the sound -holes ; and to the wrest used 
for tuning the pianoforte, drum, &c. 

Key, or Cay ( Span, cayo^ ‘ reef ’ ), in the West 
Indies and on the Florida coast, a low islet or shoal. 

Key, ELLEif, Swedish feminist, biogi-apher, and 
miscellaneous writer, was horn 11th December 1856 
on her father’s estate at Sundsholm, Smaland. 
When her father, a Radical member of the Riksdag, 
lost his fortune in 1880, she became a teacher in 
Stockholm, and afterwards lecturer in a people’s 
institute. This work she gave up later for general 
lecturing and writing. From 1903 she travelled, 
and lived latterly on the shores of Lake Vettem. 
Of her many books, Tht Century of the Child, Love 
and Marriage, The Woman Movement, and others 
have been translated into English. Lifslinjer 
(1903-5-6) is also noteworthy. A woman of rich 
and vital personality, she is rather a prophet than 
a scientific writer. Her views have given rise to 
dissensions both among the friends and among the 
foes of the emancipation of women. See an essay 
ly Landquist ( 1909 ), and Life by Mrs Nystrom- 
Hamilton ( trans. 1913). 

Key, Frantcis Scott, author of ‘The Star- 
spangled Banner,’ was bom in Maryland, 9th 
August 1780, practised law at Frederick City and 
at \Vashington, and became district attorney for 
the District of Columbia. It was during the British 
invasion in 1814, at the attack on Baltimore, which 
he witnessed from an English man-of-war, that 
Key, after watching thorough the gray dawn to 
see which flag floated over the ramparts of Fort 
McHeniy, wrote the words which have kept Ms 
name alive. He died 11th January 1843. A collec- 
tion of his poems appeared in 1857. 

Key, Thomas Hewitt (1799-1875), headmaster 
of University College School and professor of Com- 
parative Grammar in University College, London, 
was eminent as a Latin philoloMst and author of a 
Latin Grammar and of a Latin^nglish Dictionary. 

Key Islands* See Kei Islands. 

Keyliam» with its tidal basin, docks, and naval 
engineering college, is on Keyham Lake, an eastern 
inlet of the Hamoaze ; see Plymouth. 

Keyne, St, a holy virgin, said to have lived 
about 490, whose name survives in an old church 
in CornwMl, near Liskeard, and stiU more so in its 
famous well. Whichever of a newly married pair 
first drinks of its water will bear rule. See 
Southey’s ballad. 

Keys, House of. See Man (Isle of). 

Keys, Power of the. S,ee Pope. 

Key West, a port of entry and capital of 
Monroe county, Florida, is situated on the island 
of Key West (Span. Cayo Eueso, ‘Bone Reef’), 60 
miles SW. of Cape SaWe ; a coral island, 7 miles 
long, 2 to 3 wide, and nowhere more than 11 feet 
above the level of the sea. It has a deep-water 
harbour, and, as the nearest American port to 
Col6n (^00 miles), profits enormously by the open- 
ing of the Panam4 Canal. In view of this, it was 
connected with the Florida maMland at Miami 
(1908) by a very expensive railway passiug from 
islet to islet and over them on concrete arches and 
bridges — one a viaduct of 7 miles in length. The" 
harbour, which was a ^eat military and naval 
centre in the war with Spain in 1898, is strongly 
fortified. There are cigar manufactures and sponge- 
fisher^ The subtropical vegetation is luxuriant, 
and the warm and equable climate attracts con- 
sumptives. Pop. 19,000. 

, KhabaroTSk; or KhAbarovka, at the junc- 
tion of the Ussuri with the Amur, and connected 
by rail with Yladivostok, formerly capital of the 
Maritime Pi'ovince of Siberia and of the whole Amur 


region, was seized by the Japanese after the Russian 
revolutions ; pop. 50,000. 

Khaibar PasS9 the great northern military 
road between the Punjab and Afghanistan, winds in 
a north-westerly direction for 33 miles between the 
projecting spurs of two enclosing ranges of hills. 
The pass is merely the bed of a narrow watercourse, 
and varies in width from 160 yards to 20, though 
in one place it is only ‘10 feet or less.’ It is 
liable at times to he suddenly flooded. The moun- 
tains on either side are in many places perpendicular 
walls of smooth rock, and can be climbed only in a 
few places ; they vary in height from 1404 to 3373 
feet. The Khaibar (or Khyber) Pass has been the 
key of the adjacent regions in either direction 
from the [days of Alexander the Great. During 
the Afghan wars of 1839-42 it was twice traversed 
by a British army, in spite of an obstinate defence 
by the natives. The first fighting in the Afghan 
war of 1878-80 was in forcing an entrance into this 
pass. It was stipulated in the treaty of Gandamak 
(1879) that the Anglo-Indian authorities were in 
future to have full control of this pass. The treaty 
of 1919 provided for demarcation of the frontier in 
the west Khaibar. A railway has been built 
through the pass, to he extended hereafter to 
Jalalabad and Kabul. 

Khairpltr^ a Mohammedan state in Sind, E. of 
the Indus ; area, 6050 sq. m. ; pop. 193,000. 

Kliakf (Hind, ‘dusty’), a brownish -yellow 
twilled cotton cloth used for sepoy uniforms ; then 
adopted also by British troops abroad ; and later 
extended, in the uniforms of home troops, to woollen 
cloth of yellowisli, brownish, grayish, greenish hue. 
Kb^lid* See Mosailima, Khalif. 

Kballf (also spelt Calvj^; Arab. Khalifdh, 
‘ successor ’ ; fuUy Khalif dh Masul Allah ). In the 
beginning the Khalifs were ‘ the successors of the 
Prophet of God, * and as such were rulers in the land. 
As Islam became extended and firmly established 
the khalif ate developed into a dynasty which 
ruled a great empire. It cannot be too definitely 
emphasised that the khalifs had no resemblance 
whatsoever to the position of head of a church such 
as the Pope of Rome. They were great kings who 
ruled their lands and were never spiritual leaders ; 
indeed they claimed not only to rule their own 
immediate lands but the whole world. The 
khalifate was, at any rate so far as the orthodox 
Sunnis were concerned, an elective post ; and it 
is a matter of fact that only six out of the great 
dynasty of the Abbasids who ruled for two and a 
half centuries were succeeded by their sons. How- 
ever, even when empire and power were both gone, 
the khalifs were recognised as being the fount of all 

g ower, and we see many occasions when powerful 
ings besought from a khalif, who was little more 
than a prisoner, the authority of his sanction to 
rule. 

The First Four Khalifs. — The Prophet leaving no 
son, the wise and good AbIj-bakr, father of his 
favourite wife Ayesha, was elected by an assembly 
of the faithful (632 a. D.). On Abu-bakr’s acces- 
sion, Muhammad’s prophetic rival, Mosailima, was 
defeated and killed by Kh^lid, ‘the Sword of God,’ 
and the Arabs were united in faith and in the holy 
war which the khalif immediately declared against 
Syria. KhUlid routed the Persians in several battles, 
and a Roman imperial army was severely defeated 
in this reign. Abu-bakr at his death (634) was 
succeeded by Umar (Omar), another father-in-law, 
under whom the war was continued.' Damascus 
capitulated ; Baalbek and Emesa fell ; and Jeru- 
salem after a sharp conflict surrendered (636)* 
Aleppo w^ surprised; Antioch yielded after a 
battle ; Tripoli and Tyre were betrayed, and by the 
end of 638 Abu Obeidah and KhMid had given 
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all Syria to the khalifate. Meanwhile the little 
Arab Christian kingdom of Hira had been de- 
stroyed ( 632). Persia also fell. With the national 
banner she lost all hope at the four days’ battle 
of Kadisiya (635), west from the Euphrates, not 
far from old Hira. A few months after the battle 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon, the Persian capital, were 
taken. Kufa was planted near Hira, which soon 
disappeared. Now Kufa’s great rival Basra was 
founded. ‘ The victoiy of victories ’ at Neha-wend 
(61:2) permitted one army to reduce Ecbatana 
and Media, then to help the army of Syria to 
subdue 'Iraq and part of Armenia. Another army 
with Saad had conquered as far as the east end of 
the Persian Gulf. Egypt had also been subdued. 
From Syria Amru broke into Egypt by Pelusium 
and took Memphis. The native monothelite Chris- 
tians helped him to -expel the orthodox Greeks. 
iUexandria capitulated in 641; was recovered, 
retaken, and dismantled in 646. Thereafter Cairo 
became the capital of Egypt. Umar it was who 
began the use of the Hem'a (Hijra or Hedjra), the 
Prophet’s retreat from Mecca (622), as the Muham- 
madan era, and took the title Amir ul-Mu'minin, 
‘ Commander of the Faithful,’ Uthman’s lieutenant 
Abdullah fought many battles in the North African 
provinces of Tripoli and Cyrene, and gathered much 
tribute, but effected no settlement in this region. 

Umar was stabbed by a Persian slave in 644. On 
his death a council of six appointed as third khalif 
UthmJn (Othman), the Prophet’s secretaiy and 
son-in-law. He fixed the text of the Koran, and 
prevented disputes by burning all previous copies. 
His weak government, however, raised complaints 
and insurrection on all sides, although success still 
followed Islamic arms, and in his rmgn Persia was 
finally subdued. Also, by the capture of Herat, 
Merv, and Balkh, Uthman’s hold on the country 
between the Gulf and the Oxus was completed. 
He was besieged in Medina and murdered (656). 

Uthman was succeeded by the heroic Ali, poet, 
soldier, and saint, husband of Fdt|ma, and son of 
the Prophet’s uncle Abu Taleb, A^sha, foment- 
ing rebellion, he defeated near Basra on the 
‘Day of the Camel,’ in the fii'st battle of the first 
Moslem civil war. She was taken on her camel 
and sent into retirement in Medina, for Ali had 
transferred the seat of government to Kufa. 
Mu'awiyah, governor of Syria, son of that Abu 
Sufian who as Muhammad’s enemy had been beaten 
at Bedr, and had helped to beat him at Ohud, 
claimed to succeed his cousin Uthman, and seduced 
or subdued Syria, Egypt, Yemen, and Persia. On 
All’s murder by a fanatic he negotiated the abdi- 
cation of All’s son Hassan, and becoming khalif in 
‘ the year of union ’ 661, made the title hereditary. 

The khalifate arose in the most degenerate 
period of Persian, Roman, and European rule. 
An explanation of its progress is found in the 
exhaustion of the empire and Persia in their 
mutual wars ; the real valour of the Arabs enor- 
mously enhanced by their religious enthusiasm and 
greed of spoil ; in their comparative moderation 
towards the conquered; and in their elsewhere 
unknown principle of comparative toleration in 
religion. But underlying the onward sweep of 
Islam there was not so much a religious move- 
ment as a breaking forth of the Arab peoples from 
their narrow and unattractive desert to the more 
fertile lands of their neighbours. Christian sects 
were bitter against one another, and in Christian 
nations imperial centralisation, extortion, and 
tyranny, and ecclesiastical tyranny and perse- 
cution,^ had almost extinguished patriotism. The 
invaders, therefore, were regarded with indiffer- 
ence or welcome, though few except Arabs yet 
referred Islam to tribute or the sword. The 
iificulty for the Arabs, headed by a khalif account- 


able only to God, his own conscience, and the 
patience of his subjects, was not to conquer, but 
to govern, and so to keep. 

The Mu'aWIYAH (661-80) was the 

first khalif of the Umayyad dynasty, and his seat 
was at Damascus. The conquest of Syria had now 
provided harbours, men, and materials for fleets, but 
in naval warfare the Saracens had to acknowledge 
the superiority of the Greeks, As archers and 
horsemen they had no superiors, but in the scientific 
part of warfare they never attained eminence. 
Muawiyah had captured Rhodes in 653. In 672 
he began a siege of Constantinople by sea and 
land which lasted intermittently for seven years. 
In Africa conquest was resumed in 661, when 
Mu'awiyah was asked for aid by the province, 
groaning under the civil and military tyranny of 
the Patriarch of Carthage. Okba subdued the 
open country, until in 670 he founded KairawS,n 
and the great mosgue which bears his nanie. 
The Greek empire being thus expelled, the mixed 
population preferred the khalifate to Moorish 
anarchy. The most important occurrence in 
Mu'awiyah’s reign was probably his dealings with 
Ali and his son Hassan. Ali was defeated and 
murdered in 661 ; and his son, appointed khalif in 
his stead by their followers the Shiites, had no 
desire to continue the struggle, and retired to 
Medina, where he died eight or nine years after- 
wards. Ali, Hassan, Husain, and his lineal de- 
scendants to the ninth generation are the only 
Imams or spiritual rulers recognised by the Shiites. 
The twelfth, the Mahdi, is not yet dead, but will 
appear before the judgment day. The tomb of Ali, 
the first khalif recognised by the Shiites, whose 
name is the watchword of undying hatred between 
Turk and Persian, is at Meshed Ali, the ancient 
Hira, south of Kufa. All the Imams’ tombs are 
centres of Shiite pilgrimage. 

Mu’Swiyah was an Arab gentleman, but the 
same can hardly be said about the rest of his line. 
His son YazTd I. ( 680-83 ) succeeded him. Ali’s son 
Husain had fought well at Constantinople under 
the father, but the son’s right he would not own. 
Splendid promises lured him from Medina to lead 
a rebellion in 'Iraq. On the plain of Kerbela he and 
almost all his followers were slain in battle. The 
Shiites look upon Husain as a martyr, and his 
tomb at Kerbela is to them one of the holiest 
places in the world. 

Yazid L was followed by Mu'Awiyah II. (683) ; 
and he by Meewan I, (murdered 685). Abd-UL- 
MIlik’s troubled reign lasted till 705. He encour- 
aged scholars to translate Persian literature into 
Arabic, and gave the khalifate a coinage of its own. 
He negotiated with Justinian II. in 686 the removal 
of the Mardaites, who in Lebanon, round By bios, 
their port and nucleus, had been a most willing 
and useful barrier to Muhammadan conquest. But 
they were monothelite Christians. They were 
scattered over the empire. In 692, to support his 
wars he imposed the Haratch or c^itation tax on 
all Christian men, one of the deadliest blights of 
the Muhammadan and Turkish empires. - 

The glorious reign of the inactive I. 

(705-15) saw the khalifate extended at one end by 
the addition of Spain, where, in 711, a Moslem 
army under Tarik landed at Gebel el Tarik ( Gib- 
raltar) and advanced into Spain, and, owing to the 
indifference of the people and the help of the per- 
secuted Jews, added their lands to the khalifate ; 
Sogdiana, at the other extremity of the empire, 
between the Oxus, the Jaxartes, and the Caspian 
Sea, was taken from the Turks by Kuteibah, and 
the khalifate extended to the mouth of the Indus. 
SitlaimIn I. (died 717) sent a magnificent army 
and fleet under his brother Mdslemah against Con- 
stantinople; but next year (718) both perished 
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almost utterly. The newly invented Greek fire 
had immensely aided tlie city in this siege and the 
former. To Constantinople belongs the honour 
of having been the first and strongest bridle of 
Islam. Good Umar II. ’s reign ended in 720. 
Yazid II. died 724. Hisham died 743. WalId 
11. was killed in the insurrection ( 744). Yazid III. 
died 744. IbrThim was dethroned by Merwan II., 
governor of Armenia ( 744). 

The character of the Umayyads had not made 
them popular, and the mode of their elevation 
encouraged civil war, whereof they had continual 
expeiience. The whole land between the Indus 
and Euphrates was convulsed with the struggle 
between white Umayyads and black Abbasids. 
Merwan was defeated near the Zab, pursued into 
Egypt, and there fell in battle near Bushir, near to 
Memphis (750). With the end of the Umayyad 
dynasty came also the end of Arab domination, 
while the seat of rule passed from Damascus to 
Bagdad. Three brothers descended from Abbas, 
uncle of the prophet, arose, and Abdallah, their 
uncle, after inviting eighty of the Uma3ryads to 
a conference and a feast at Damascus, murdered 
them. 

Tli& Ahhasids , — The first Umayyad united the 
khalifate ; the first Abbasid divided it. One Umay- 
yad, Abd ur- Rahman, escaped from the massacre 
by Abdallah, and, crossing the strait into Spain, 
founded after a struggle the Umayyad amirate, 
which became in later years the khalifate of Spain 
or C6rdoba.' The year 800 may be considered the 
culminating point of the khalifate, though it is 
also true that it was under the Abbasids that the 
decline of bhe khalifate began. 

Abu’l- Abbas (750-54), called also SafFah, ‘the 
shedder ’ of his enemies’ blood, was followed by his 
brother Abit Ja‘far Al-Mansur (754-76), who 
founded Bagdad for the seat of empire, Al-Mahdi 
(775-85h Al-HAdi (785-86). Al-hAdi’s brother, 
HartTn ur-Rashid, ‘ The Just.’ (Haroun al Raschid) 
(786-809), owes his fame to the interested praise 
of orthodox and litei’ary men. He persecuted the 
Christians, and made eight destructive attacks on 
the Greek empire in Asia Minor, but rather as a 
brigand and slayer than as a conqueror. Under 
him the great family of Barmecides ruled the land, 
and did perhaps more than any other family to 
increase the wealth and glory of the khalif. His 
three sons, instead of accepting his partition of the 
empire, fought for supremacy. Al- Amin, the khalif, 
was defeated and slain (813); Al-Ma’mOn, his 
brother (813-33), aided the culmination of Moslem 
culture. He was the first to put ‘ImSm’ on his 
coinage, his predecessoi*s having used only Amir 
ul-Mu'mimn. In the years 830, 831, and 832 he 
penetrated into Asia Minor with great success. He 
was a great patron of science and literature, and 
his reign may be considered as one of the greatest 
in the Abbasid line. 

Al-Mo*tasim (833-42), following his brother, 
maintained the desolating indecisive wars in Asia 
Minor. With b im d eparted the gloi-y of the Abbasids. 
Afraid to arm or to trust his own subjects, he left 
Bagdad for Samarrah, 100 miles up the Tigris, and 
suiTounded himself with 50,000 Turks. Civil and 
military administration was soon in their hands. 
Their steadier valour and strength compensated 
the decayed religious enthusiasm of the Arabs. 
Thereafter the khalifs held power and life by the 
grace of the Turks. 

Before the Abbasids, religion and conmiest were 
the ends of Moslem power. The Abba^ds strove 
after science and refinement. Yet of wars* they 
had no end. Rebellion hardly ever ceased. Sec- 
tarian persecution was the bane of Al-Wathiq’s 
reign (842-47), although in many respects he took 
after Ma’mun as a patron of learning. The same 


may be said of Al-Motawakkil’s (847-61). His 
son, Al-Montasir, conspired with the Tuiks against 
him, slew him, and reigned 861-62. Al-Mosta'In 
reigned 862-66 ; Al-Mo*tazz, 866-68 ; Al-Muh- 
TADI, 868-70; Al-Mo'tamid, 870-92; Al-Mo'- 
tSdid, 892-902 ; Al-Muktafi, 902-7 ; Al- 
Muktadir, 907-32 ; Al-Qahir, 932-34. Al-Radi, 
934-40, was the last khalif that like a true Imam 
and khalif preached to the people, Al-Muttaki 
died 944 ; Al-Mustakfi, 944-46, his successor, had 
no temporal power beyond the walls of Bagdad. 

Another blow to the khalifate was the rise of the 
Karmathian heresy preached by the prophet at 
Kafa (890 ), and spread by the swords of Aba Said 
and his son Abu Taher, In Bahrein and Om§,n, 
where the sect is still numerous, their temporal 
power began. Basra was taken, Mecca was captured 
with great slaughter (930), and the black stone 
(seeKAlBA) was carried away by those despisers 
of pilgrimages and other formalities. However, in 
a few years the Kai-mathian power melted away 
under the swords of the orthodox. See Kar- 
MATHIANS. 

Still greater mischief resulted from the size of 
the khalifate itself. Amirs everywhere became 
hereditary by favour of the khalif, then without it ; 
then instead of men and revenue were sent com- 
plimentary gifts — an elephant, a jewel, a few 
slaves. Then came independence. The Aghlabides, 
one of whom, Ziyadat All^h, was governor of North 
Africa, while his brother led the expedition against 
Sicily, reigned over these two regions till 909. 
Their seat was Kairaw&n. Idris, of Hassan’s and 
Ali’s blood, was proclaimed king in West Africa in 
788, and established the kingdom of Fez ; he built the 
city ( 806 ). He was poisoned , it was said, by an emis- 
sary of Hariin ur-Rashid. His descendants reigned 
till 967. With Berber aid Fatimides overthrew 
the Aghlabides and Edrisides, and (969-70) possessed 
themselves of Egypt, which had been independent 
since 935. Thence they quickly subdued Syria, 
which they soon lost to the Crusaders. They grad- 
ually became merelyphantasmal khalifs under their 
wazlrs, who even became sultans, till in 1171 
Saladin, a Kurd, founded the line of Ayfibid 
sultans of Egypt. That country thereafter always 
recognised the khalifs of Bagdad as the Com- 
manders of the Faithful. Mamtin’s great general, 
T§,hir, and his children to the fourth generation, 
re toed in Khorasan. 

In 917 three Persian brothers, Bu way bids, of 
whom the youngest, Ahmad, was the strongest, 
usurped dominion from the Caspian Sea to the 
Persian Gulf. The khalifs, miserable slaves of the 
Turks, called in the Buwayhid sultan, who in 946 
took Bagdad and became the lieutenant or com- 
mander of the Commander of the Faithful, leaving 
him merely a nominal superiority. When Abud ud- 
Dawlah had his name inserted in the Khutbah and 
ronounced in the mosque at Friday service, the 
halifate reached its lowest degradation. In 963- 
75 Nicejphorus Phocas and John Zimisces swept 
everything but the impregnable Tripoli before them, 
from Cappadocia to the walls of Bagdad, retaining 
the oft-contested Cilician cities and Antioch and 
Cyprus for the empire. From the Buwayhid, who 
then and at other times proved himself a tyranni- 
cal master but a weak protector, the khalif had to 
appeal to the Turkish Saljuk’s grandson, Tughril 
Beg. He, pushing towards India the Ghaznaide 
Turkish princes who reigned from the Caspian 
Sea to tbe^Indus, had planted himself in Ecbatana 
(Hamadan), Marching thence, he destroyed the 
Buwayhid dynasty, took Bagdad (1050), and became 
Defender of the Faith and protector of the khalif. 
When the Saljuks, running the usual round of 
Asiatic dynasties — valour, greatness, discord, de- 
generacy, decay — had succumbed to Genghiz Khftn, 
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the khalifs recovered the civil rule of Bagdad 
and ' Iraq Arabi. But Hulagu, prosecuting his grand- 
father’s conquests, laid siege to Bagdad (1258). 
The khalif Mdtasim, from among his seven hun- 
dred concubines, exhorted him to repent ; but after 
two months the city was sacked with fearful 
slaughter, and Hulagu pronounced sentence of 
death on the last of Ivfuhamniad’s temporal succes- 
sors. The khalifate as an entity had died, but the 
ghost of a great tradition still survived in Egypt. 
Al-Mo'tasim\s representative was found in Egypt 
in 1617 when the Turks seized that country. On 
his death in 1538 the sultan of Turkey assumed 
the title of khalif, which his successors held 
till 1924, when the civil government of Turkey 
abolished the title. As a political entity the 
khalifate had long lost the meaning it had in the 
past. Although the khalifate started with one 
supreme head of the Muhammadan world, by the 
11th century there were eight rulers who took 
the title, and there are as many scattered over the 
world to-day who are reverenced by their subjects 
as holders of the ancient title, from the Sharif of 
Morocco, the Amir of the Wahhabis, and the Amir 
of the Senussi to the Prince of Sambilung in 
Borneo. For the detailed history of the other 
dynasties of importance not treated of in this 
article, see such headings as Spain ( for the U mayyad 
dynasty of Abd ur-Rahinan), Egypt (the Abbasids 
of Egypt), Turkey (the Ottoman Khalif), Snt- 
ITES, Sunnis, Senussi, Mahommed and the more 
important of the khalifs. For those who wish to 
study the history of the khalifate more closely, the 
following books are recommended : Sir W. Muir, 
The Cali^phate, its Bise^ Decline^ and Fall (1898 ; 
ed. Weir, 1924 ) ; Prince Oaetani, Annali delV 
Islam (1905-12); Sir Mark Sykes, The Khalifs 
Last Heritage (1915) ; and Sir T. W. Arnold, The 
Caliphate ( 1924 ). 

Khalifa, The, Abdullah et Taaisha (1846- 
99), successor to the Madhi Mahommed Ahmed, 
born in south-west Darfur. See Sudan. 

Khama ( c. 1830-1923 ), the reforming chief of the 
Bamangwato in Bechuanaland (q.v.). 

KhammurabL See Hammurabi, Baby- 
lonia, Code. 

Khamsin, or KhamAsin. See Egypt. 

Khan, a Turki word taken over into Persian 
and Arabic, and used for sovereigns and nobles. 
See also Caravan. 

Khandeish, or Candeish, two districts (E. 
and W.) near the northern edge of the Deccan, in 
Bombay Presidency. Both are intersected by the 
Tapti River, and are fairly well watered. Area, 
10,951 sq. m. ; pop, 1,718,000, including 250,000 Bhils. 

Khan Tengri, the highest peak (24,000 feet) 
of the Tian-shan (q.v.). 

Kharasm. See Khiva. 

Kharhin, or Harbin, town of Kirim province, 
Manchuria, on the Sungau River. It is an import- 
ant railway centre, being the junction where the 
Siberian railway branches off to Vladivostok and 
to Port Arthur, and as such was prominent during 
the Russo-Japanese war. There are three towns, 
Old Khpbin, New Kharbin, and the industrial 
town with large flour-mills and breweries. Pop. 
(estimated) 100,000. 

Khargeh. See Oases. 

Kharkov, capital of the republic of Ukraine, 
312 miles NW. of Taganrog, is the seat of a Greek 
bishop and of a great university. The chief in- 
dustrial products are sugar, oils, textiles, soap, 
candles, felt, tobacco, and iron ; but the place is 
p^cipally celebrated for its four great fairs. 
Pop. 300,000. 


Khartum, or Khartoum, the most important 
town in the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan, stands partly 
on the low land between the Blue and the White 
Nile, just above their junction, partly (North 
Khartum) across the Blue Nile, and may he held 
to include Omdurman. It is 445 miles SW. of 
Suakin {vid Berber), and 1350 S. of Cairo by 
rail and steamer. It was founded under the rule 
of Mehemet Ali (q.v.) in 1823, and soon became 
a place of commercial importance, and was made 
the capital of Egyptian Sudan. As starting- 
point and terminus of caravans to the interior, it 
was notorious for its great activity in the slave- 
trade. Ivory, ostrich-feathers, gums, and tamarinds 
were other articles of commerce. It shared the evil 
fortune of the Sudan (q.v. ) ; and General Gordon 
( q.v. ) defended it against the forces of the Mahdi 
(q.v.) in 1884-85. Two days before the rescue 
army reached it Khartum fell, and Gordon was 
amongst the slain (26th January 1885). Pop. then 
about 60,(X)0, one-half being Turks, Greeks, Syrians, 
Arabs, and Egyptian craftsmen, the rest represent- 
ing the varied races of Eastern Africa. But Khar- 
tum was now deserted for Omdurman, just below 
and on the left bank of the river, which was the 
capital of the Mahdi and his successor, the Khalifa, 
till the advance of Kitchener's force in 1898. On 
2d September the dervishes were routed and the 
Khalifa’s power broken at Omdurman. Khartum, 
again the capital, has recovered its prosperity, and 
is rapidly extending. It has fine public buildings, 
including government bouse and the Gordon Memo- 
rial College for literary, scientific, and2 technical 
instruction, with a training college for teachers. 
The Kitchener Memorial Medical School was opened 
in 1 924. Khar turn has railway communication with 
Wady Haifa; by the Atbara junction and the 
Suakin railway, with Port Sudan on the Red Sea ; 
and with Sennaar and El Obeid. Pop. 31,000, or 
(including Omdurman, tOjOOO, and Khartum North, 
14,000) 124,000. 

Kk^j, a series of hills or step-like plateaus in 
Assam, on the watershed between the Brahmaputi a 
and the Surma, and with the connected Jaintia 
Hills giving name to a district. The rainfall is 
enormous, Cherrapunji, on the southern face of the 
Khdsi Hills, recordiug the heaviest rainfall in India 
( average 458iuches ). Lime, oranges, and potatoes are 
exported. Coal is, and iron ore used to be, worked. 
The language of the Khasis, an Indo-Chinese race, 

‘ has no ansSogy elsewhere in the whole of India ; ’ 
it is described as * monosyllabic in the agglutinative 
stages. * The principle of female descent and female 
authority are the most marked among their social 
customs. See Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal ( 1872) ; 
Gurdon, TheKhasi (1907). 

KMt. See Catha. 

THi ntmandTij the capital of Nepal, stretches 
for about a mile north from the confluence of the 
Baghmati and Vishnumati rivers. It contains a 
great number of temples, many in pagoda shape, 
with roofs of brass, and others domed; but the 
houses are in general mean, their courtyards filled 
with rubbish-heaps, and the streets are rteirrow and 
filthy in the extreme. The principal building is 
the immense ugly palace of the Maharaja ; close to 
its modern darhdr, or reception-room, is the large 
military council-chamber, the K6t, where in 1846 
most of the chief men of the state were massacred. 
Pop. (estimated) 10^000 to 80,000. 

Kliayydmy ' O mar. See ’Omar. 

Khazars* See Chazars, Cyril. 

Kkedive^ a title granted in 1867 by the Sultan 
of Turkey to the Viceroy of Egypt. The word 
(Persian, khidiv) means * sovereign, and is a more 
dignified title than vali, * viceroy. ’ In December 
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1914 Turkish suzerainty was abolished, the khedive 
deposed, and a Sultan of Egypt installed in the 
British protectorate, which became an independent 
kingdom in 1922. 

Klielat. See Kalat. 

Kiiersoil) or Cherson, an Ukrainian town on 
the Dnieper, 19 miles from its mouth, and 81 NE. 
of Odessa. The town was laid out by Prince Potem- 
kin in 1778 as a naval dockyard ; but in a few 
years, owing to the unfavourable character of the 
river, it was supplanted by Odessa and Nikolaieff, 
both as a dockyard and a commercial outlet. It 
trades in timber and grain, manufactures soap, 
tallow, and tobacco, and wool -cleansing is im- 
portant. At Kherson Potemkin is buried , and John 
Howard, the prison reformer, died. Pop. 75,000. 

KMtanSf See Cathay. 

KMYa, also called Kharasm, Khwarizm, or 
Urgenj (anc. Chorasmia\ a district, formerly a 
state, of Turkestan in Central Asia, between 40“ 
and 44“ N. lat. and 56“ and 63“ E. long., con- 
tains about 26,000 sq. m., mostly desert. A mere 
remnant of the former kingdom, the country is 
hounded on the N. by the Sea of Aral, W. 
by the Ust-Urt plateau, S. by the Kara-kum 
desert, E. by the Amu -Darya, which separates 
it from the Kizil-kum desert. The chief oasis, in 
which the capital, Khiva, is situated, stretches 
from the mouth of the Oxus or Amu-Darya for 
200 miles along its hanks, and is watered by 
artificial canals" supplied from that river. The 
inhabited area is about 5000 sq. m. The population 
has been estimated at 500,000 to 800,000, mostly 
Uzheg agriculturists in the S, and Turkomans and 
Karakalpaks (still partly nomadic) in the northern 
delta, which is more sparsely inhabited. The Amu- 
Darya and some canals are navigable. Agiiculture, 
horticulture, and cattle-rearing are carried on, and 
the chief exports are cotton, lucerne, skins, wool, 
rice, butter, silk, carpets, cloth. The quiet colour 
of the Kliivan costume contrasts strangely with the 
bright and showy garb of Bokhara or Samarkand. 

Khiva in ancient times was nominally subject to 
the Seleucidse; subsequently it formed a part of 
the kingdoms of Bactria, Parthia, Persia, and the 
KhaJifate, and became an independent monarchy in 
1092 under a lateral branch of the Seljuk dynasty. 
The Khivans ( or Chorasmians ), after conquering 
part of Persia and NW. Afghanistan, were over- 
come by the Moguls, under Genghis Khan, in 
1221. In 1370 Khiva came into the hands of 
TimAr. Timflr’s descendants were subdued in 
1511 by Shahy Beg (called Sheibani Mehemmed 
Khan by Western writers), chief of the Uzbegs, a 
Turkish tribe, and his successors ruled over Khiva 
till the end of the 18th centunr, when they were 
supplanted by Kirghiz and iSirakalpak princes, 
and from the beginning of the 19th century by 
the Kungrat branch of the Uzbegs. Slave-raiding, 
brigandage, and the sowing of sedition among 
her Iprghiz subjects led to the intervention of 
Russia. In 1717 Peter the Great endeavoured to 
conquer Khiva, but was defeated, and in 1839 Tsar 
Nicholas met with no better success. Russian forts 
in 1869 and 1871 were founded on the shores of the 
Caspian, and in 1873 a strong Russian force entered 
Khiva. ^ The khan ceded to Bokhara the Khivan 
possessions on the right bank of the Amu-Darya, 
and they soon became Russian territory. Under 
Russian suzerainty from 1873 unruliness in 'the 
khanate was suppressed. A Soviet republic, set up 
in 1919, was in 1920 recognised by Russia as an inde- 
pendent state in alliance with Moscow. In 1925 the 
Turkoman and Uzbeg republics were set up, and the 
greater part of Khiva was included in the former. — 
The town of Khiva, once a busy slave-market, is 
on the Hazveti Pehlivan Canal, at the south-west 


verge of the great oasis. It consists almost entirely 
of earth-huts. It has two walls, and contains 
the palace, a big library, several mosques, a 
hospital, schools, and a small Russian colony. 
Pop. 20,000. Yenghi-Urgenj is the commercial 
centre. See Turkestan, Oxus, Asia (Central), 
and works by Vambdry (1864), Burnaby (1876), 
and Colquhoun’s Russia against India { 1900). 

Khmer* See Cambodia. 

Khoi, a town in the Persian province of Azer- 
baijan, on the highway between Erzerum and 
Tabriz, which lies 75 miles to the SE. Here Selim 
I. defeated the Persians in a great battle in 1514. 
The surrounding district, which is a fertile plateau, 
yields grain, fruit (especially mulberries), and 
■cotton. Pop. 36,000. 

Khoikhoi* See Hottentots, 

Khojend^ a walled town of Turkestan, on the 
Syr-Daria, 75 miles S. by W. of Khokand, and 160 
E. by N. of Samarkand. It stands in the midst 
of gardens, and manufactures silk. At one time 
independent, it was disputed by the emirs of Bok- 
hara and Khokand until the Russians seized it in 
1865. Pop. 36,000. 

Khokand^ or Khoqand, once a khanate of 
Turkestan, extending over the whole upper basin of 
the Jaxartes or Syr-Daria, but long previous to the 
commercial treaty with Russia, in 1868, confined to 
an area of some 30,000 sq. m. In 1875 a rebellion 
against the khan, who was already practically a 
Russian vassal, led to Russian intervention. Now 
the khanate forms the Russian province of Ferghana 
(q.v.), a name under which Khokand was famous 
throughout the East during the middle ages, 
j Khokand (pop. 121,000), notwithstanding its in- 
I salubrity, is the second largest town in Russian 
Turkestan and the centre of its cotton trade. It is 
on the Transcaspian railway, 85 miles from its ter- 
minus, Andijan, and has a branch line to Namangan 
(60 miles). 

KliondS) a primitive Dravidian people of Orissa 
and adjacent regions, who formerly practised human 
sacrifice. They number half a million. 

KliOlisar 9 or Khunsar, a town of Persia, in the 
province of Traq-Ajemi, 80 miles NW. of Isfahan, 
and on the route from that city to Hamadau ; 
pop. 12,000. 

Khorasan^ Khurasan, or Khorassan, an 
extensive region of Persia bordering on Afghanis- 
tan, contains about 210,000 sq. m., of which nearly 
one-third is a vast salt waste ; of the remainder a 
large portion consists of plains of shifting sand. 
In the north the high range of the Elburz crosses, 
throwing out spurs, and forming a mountainous 
district, abounding with fertile and well-watered 
valleys. There was much irrigation in feincient 
.times, but the disturbances of a thousand years 
almost put an end to it. The chief products are 
grain, cotton, wool, carpets, silk, hemp, tobacco, 
aromatic and medicinal plants, fruits, wines, salt, 
gold, silver, and precious stones, especially tur- 
quoises, also camels, horses, and asses. The chief 
towns are Meshed, or Meshhed (q.v.), the capital, 
Nishapur, Kutchan, Shahrud, Khaf, Kain, and 
Tebbes. 

Khoxasan (ancient Persian, * eastwards*) is said 
to have extended aU over central Asia in the north, 
to the Helmand on the S., to the Pamir on the E., 
and to the Caspian on the W. After the conquest 
of the Arabs the country beyond the Oxns became a 
possession of the Samanide dynasty, whilst Kharasm 
(the modem Khiva) was taken by the Seljutos. 
Herat, with the adjoining districts, remained in 
the possession of the Timurides, though sometimes 
retaken by the Persians, until finally it fell under 
the sway of the Afghans, h^orasan, being situated 
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on the highway of the Turko-Tatar inroads into the 
west of Asia, had always to bear the brunt of pre- 
datory hosts coining from beyond the Oxus, and its 
chief towns repeatedly suffered destruction. Later 
the invasion has come from the west, the northern 
slopes of the Kubbet Mountains, together with 
the oasis of Merv, including the middle course of 
the Hari-Rud, being annexed by Russia. For the 
‘ Veiled Prophet of Khorasan,’ see Mokanna. 
Kliorsabad. See Nineveh. 

Khosrd. See Ohosroes. 

Hh ft tally called locally ILCHI, a city and oasis 
of eastern Turkestan, at the northern base of the 
Kuen-Lun Mountains, 6 miles from the desert. 
The district is rich in jade, manufactures silk, and 
exports silk stuff, carpets, and jade- ware. In the 
early Christian centuries the city was the capital of 
an important kingdom, and a great Buddhist centre. 
The distinct has yielded works of art showing Greek 
influence, and MSS. in several languages. It is the 
chief source of MSS. in the recently discovered 
‘North Aryan’ language (Iranian in its affinities 
but leaning towards Indian in vocabulary)— trans- 
lations of Indian Buddhist literature written in 
a modification of the Brahmi alphabet (‘Central 
Asian Gupta’). Pop. of oasis, 150,000. 

See Sven Hedin, Through Asia (1898); and for the 
important results of Stein’s excavations, his Ancient 
Khotan (1907), Ruins of Desert Cathay (1912), and 
JSerinclia (1921), &c. 

Kli iiastiianlfty a Manichsean litany, of which 
texts and fragments, in Turkish, have oeen found 
at Tunghwang and Turfan during the 20th century. 
Khunsar. See Khonsab. 

Khurjas a town of British India, lying 50 miles 
S. of Meerut and 50 SE. of Delhi, is the chief 
commercial centre in the district of Bulandshahr. 
There is a large export of raw cotton to Cawnpore 
and Calcutta. Population, 25,700, chiefly PathfCns 
and Baniyas. The latter have banking establish- 
ments all over India. They are Jains in religion, 
and own a fine modem temple. 

Klmzistan* See Ababistan. 
fihwarizni* See Khiva. 

Kliyber* See Khaibar Pass. 

Klaipeda^ Lithuanian name of Memel (q..v.). 

Kiakhta^ or Kaighta, a town of Transbaikalia, 
in Siberia, on a tributary of the Selenga, 165 miles 
SE. from Irkutsk, adjoiaing the Mongolian 
town of Maimatchin. The ;^ace stands in a 
desolate valley. Kiakhta was appointed by the 
treaty of Nertchinsk in 1689 the sole trading- 
place between China and Russia; but down to 
1727 the general trade did not flourish much, 
because the imperial crown reserved the fur trade 
as a monopoly in its own hands. From 1727 
celebrated fairs were held in December, when 
Russian furs and cotton, cloth, and leather were 
exchanged for tea, silk goods, &c. But since the 
treaty of Peking (1860), when the treaty -ports of 
China were thrown open to Russian vessels and 
trade was declared legitimate all along the Russo- 
Chinese ftrontier, it has lost much of its importance 
as a trade centre. It has still a large tea trade, 
though the opening of the Suez Canal has diverted 
much of it. An agreement between Russia and 
Mongolia with regard to Mongolian railways was 
signed at Kiakhta in 1914. ‘ A branch of the Trans- 
Siberian railway runs from Lake Baikal. 

Kiangrsi) d>u inland province of eastern China, 
has many mountain- ranges of moderate height run- 
ning NE. and SW. The principal rivers drain into 
the Po-Yang lake, in the north, which discharges 
into the Yang-tse. Tea, tobacco, china, grass- 
cloth, and paper are produced. Coal and other 


minerals are found. Area, 70,000 sq. m. ; pop. 

24.000. 000 ; capital, Nanchang. 

a coast province of China, on the 
Yellow Sea, forms an alluvial plain, much broken 
up by lakes, traversed in the south by the Yang- 
tse, as it was in the north (till 1853) by the 
Hoang-ho. The Grand Canal runs from end to 
end. Tea, cotton, silk, sugar, and grain are pro- 
duced. Among its many cities are Nanking, the 
capital, and Shanghai. Area, 40,000 sq. m. ; pop. 

26.000. 000. ^ ^ 

_ K.iao-ehau» or Kiau-chow, a port on the south 
side of the Shantung peninsula, leased by Germany 
in 1898. The harbour is silted, but advantageously 
situated. Japan demanded the surrender of the 
leased territory (August 1914) ‘with a view to its 
eventual restoration to China,’ and receiving no 
reply, declared war. The leased territory was be- 
sieged, with British help, and capitulated in 
November. By the treaty of Versailles (1919) 
Germany’s rights in Kiao-chau and Shantung 
generally were transferred to Japan. After much 
discussion, especiallj^ in China and America, the 
territory (area, 200 sq. m.) was restored to China, 
10th December 1922. 

Kidd, William, pirate, was a native of Scot- 
land, born probably at Greenock, and is supposed 
to have been the son of a worthy Covenanting 
minister who was put to the torture of the hoot, 
and who "died in 1679. The lad went early to sea, 
saw much hard service privateering against the 
French, and gained a high reputation for stubborn 
courage, and in 1691 a reward of £150 from the 
council of New York city. At this time the 
American colonies were supposed to be nests of 
pirates who infested the Indian Ocean, and Coote, 
tearl of Bellamont, was sent out by William III. as 
governor of New York and Massachusetts with 
special instructions to suppress the pest. A ship of 
30 guns was fitted out by a private company in 
London and given to Kidd, who was furnished, 
moreover, not only with the usual letters of marque, 
hut with commissions under the great seal both 
to act against the French and to seize pirates. In 
January 1697 he reached Madagascar, the chief 
rendezvous of the pirates, hut ere long disquieting 
reports reached England that Captain Kidd was 
playing the game of pirate himself. After a two 
years’ cruise he returned to the West Indies, and 
a few months later had the temerity to go to 
Boston without securing himself by a satisfactory 
safe-conduct. In spite of the half-promises that 
had been made him he was arrested and sent to 
England, where he was tried for piracy and the 
murder of one of Ms men. Of the latter charge he 
was formally found guilty, and hanged at Execu- 
tion Dock, London, 23d May 1701, protesting his 
innocence to the last. He had buried treasure on 
Gai-diner’s Island, off Long Island, which was 
recovered and seized, amounting with what was 
found elsewhere to £14,000. See Sir C. N. Dalton, 
The Beal GaytctinKidd: a Vmdkation (1913). 

Kiddermiiister^ a municipal borough of 
Worcestershire, on the Stour, 4 mffes above its 
junction with the Severn, and 14i miles by rail N. 
of Worcester, 121 NW. of London. It is a busy, 
thriving -looking place, cMefly noteworthy on 
account of its carpet manufacture (see Carpets), 
which was first established here in 1735. Worsted 
spinning and dyeing are also carried on. The 
introduction of the beet-su^r industry was under- 
taken in 1924. Richard Baxter was for fourteen 
years vicar of the parish, and an illustrious native 
was Sir Rowland Hill. There are statues of both. 
Among the public buildings are the parish church. 
Early EngRsh'to Perpendicular in style, with a 
noble pinnacled tower; a Renaissance town-hall 
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(1877), a com exchange (1855), a free library, a 
free grammar-school (founded in 1637), and a 
public park and recreation giuund (1887). Theic 
is a complete drainage system and water-supply, 
with baths and wash-houses. Kidderminster was 
incorporated as a municipal borough by Charles I., 
and from 1832 to 1918 returned one member to par- 
liament. Pop. 27,000. 

Ki dnnpplng, the abduction specially of chil- 
dren; the word being derived from kid^ slang for 
‘a child,’ and nap or nab^ cant for ‘to seize.’ The 
law of the subject is given at Abductiok ; the 
charge of kidnapping frequently made against 
gypsies is dealt with at Gypsies. 

Kidiiey-l>eaii. See Bean. 

Kidneys^ two glands having for their func- 
tion the excretion of the urine. The human 
kidneys are situated in the region of the loins, 
one on each side of the spine, and are imbedded 
in a layer of fatty tissue. Their foim is dis- 
tinctive. They possess a convex outer border 
and a concave inner border, the extremities are 
somewhat enlarged, and the organ as a whole is 
compressed from before 


backwards. The aver- v.« .y 

age length of each kid- 

ney is a little more than ^ 

4 inches, and its usual 

ounces. The left kid- 
ney is longer and nar- 
rower than the right, 
and in the female the 

weight is slightly less , 

than in the male. The ^ 

concave inner border 
presents a lo ngi tudinal 

which the vessels enter; 
in front there is the 
renal vein, behind it the 

renal artery, and most '1 

posterior the ureter, \ 1 

which conveys the urine | l| 

to the bladder. When 1 1 

the sides of the hilum Ml 

pe held apart a deep ''^1/ 

indentation is seen — 

the sinus of the kidney Fig. 1. —Vertical Section of 
-^in which the ureter Kidney; 

dilates to ^ form a large a, supra-renal capsule; 65, corti- 
sac, the pelvis of the 


mm 




sac, tne pelvis ot the ^7 

4 . 1 . « medullary substance ot kidney; 

kidney. Investing the tunica albuginea; eee, the 
kidney there is a fibrous sinus or pelvis ; /, the ureter, 
coat — the tunica alhu- proceeding to the bladder. 
ginea — which readily 

peels off from the substance of the gland to which 
it adheres by minute processes and fine blood- 
vessels. At the hilum it turns inwards, and 
becomes continuous with the sheaths of the vessels. 
Under cover of this capsule there is an incomplete 
layer of involuntary muscular fibre. The substance 
of the kidneys is dense, extremely friable, and of a 
deep red colour. On making a longitudinal section 
of the kidney from the convex outer border to the 
hilum it is seen to consist of two different sub- 
stances, which are named, from their position, the 
external or cortical and the internal or medullary 
substance, arranged in pyramids with their apices 
towards the hilum. 

The cortical substance forms hy far the greater 
part of the gland, and sends numerous prolonga- 
tions inwards between the pyramids of the medul- 
lary substance. It is soft, granular, and contains 
numerous minute red globular bodies diffused 
throughout it, which are called, from their dis- 
coverer, the Malpighian bodies. Its substance is 
made up of the uriniferous tubes^ capillaries, lym- 


phatics, and nerves, held together by an interme- 
diate parenchymatous substance. 

The medullary substance consists of pale reddish, 
conical masses,' called the pyramids of Malpighi. 
They are usually about twelve in number, hut vary 
from eight to eighteen, and their apices paptllce) 

point towards the hollow space (termed the sinus 
ox pelvis) which occupies the interior of the gland. 
The medullary structure is firmer than the cortical, 
and instead of being granular presents a striated 
appearance, from its being composed of minute 
diverging tubes (the uriniferous tubes), which run 
in straight lines through this portion of the kidneys, 
after having ran in a highly-convoluted course 
through the cortical portion. From the base of 
eack pyramid streaks pass through the cortex, 
named medullary rays, and the portions of cortical 
substance between the rays are called the labyrirdh 
of the cortex^ 

The cavity occupying the interior of the kidneys 
(the sinus ox pelvis) is lined by mucous membrane, 
which, through the medium of the ureter, is con- 
tinuous with that of the bladder, and which extends 
into the tissue of the kidneys, to line the urinifer- 
ous tubes. The mucous membrane fomis a cup-like 
cavity around the termination of each pyramid, and 
the cavity, termed the calyx, receives the urine 
from the open terminations of the tubes, and con- 
veys it towards the pelvis, from whence it passes 
down the ureter into the bladder. 

Each kidney is supplied with blood by a renal 
artery, a large trank which comes off at i-mht 
angles to the aorta. The 
blood, after the separation 
W' various matters 
which constitute the 
Urine (q.v.), is returned 
into the venous system 
llluw renal or emulgent 

'm vein, which opens into the 

\ 1 inferior vena cava. The 

^ nerves are derived from 

the renal plexus. 

The Malpighian bodies 
\ ^ ^ found in all vertebrate 

■ animals. In mammals, 

ft which are the only animals 

in which there is a divi- 
Renal sion into a cortical and a 
arculation m Man and medullary portion, these 
(from ])odies are only found in 
of the ^hey are 


a, tenmnal Dranch of the « 

artery, giving the termiiial _ l^ost part of a 

twig, of, to the Malpighian spherical, oval, or nask- 
tuft, from which emerges like form. Their diameter 
the efferent vessel, 6/ Other rano-P from 

efferent vessels, e, e, e, are man may range rrom 
seen proceeding from other ^ to Ot an incn, 

tufts, and entering the capil- the mean being A 

artery termed the 
plexus of capillaries the vessel, ^0 

emulgent vein, ev, springs, traced into each Malpigh- 

ian body, while a minute 
venous radicle, the efferent vessel, emerges from it 
close to the point at which the artery had entered. 
The Malpighian body itself* situated in the laby- 
rinth, consists of a rounded bunch or tuft of capil- 
laries, derived from the afferent and terminatmg 
in the efferent vessel, and enclosed in a clear and 
transparent capsule — the capsule of Bowman — lined 
with flattened epithelium. Each capsule is con- 
tinuous with the uriniferous tube by a narrow 
neck. 

It now remains to consider the respective func- 
tions of the Malpighian bodies and the tubes. 
From the researches of Bowman and others it 
appears that in animals in which the urinary excre- 
tion is passed in an almost solid form (as in hir<te 
and reptiles) the tufts are small and simple as 
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compared with those in the kidneys of animals 
which (like man and most mammals) pass the 
urinary constituents dissolved in a large quantity 
of water. On these grounds, as well as from the 
fact that the anatomical arrangement of the tufts 
is well calculated to favour the escape of water 
from the blood, Bowman arrived at the conclusion 
that the function of the Malpighian bodies is to 
furnish the fluid portion (the water) of the uiine. 
Recent observations tend to show that the saline 
ingredients of the urine are also excreted by Bow- 
man^s capsule. The arrangement of the convoluted 
portion of the tubes, wdth a capillary netw^ork on 
one side of their basement membrane, and secreting 
epithelial cells on the other, is the exact counter- 
part of the arrangement in other secreting glands, 
and there can be no doubt that the functions of the 
cells in the convoluted portion of the tubes is to 
separate from the blood the various organic con- 
stituents (urea, uric acid, creatinine, &c.) which 
collectively form the solid constituents of the uiine. 
It does not necessarily follow that these secreting 
cells undergo rapid decay and renewal ; it is more 
probable that they have the power of selecting 
certain materials from the blood, and of trans- 
mitting them, without the disintegration of their 
own structure, to the interior of the tube. The 
physical and chemical 
characters of the secre- 
tion yielded by the kid- 
neys will be considered 
in the article Urine. 

Diseases of the 
Kidneys.— By far the 
most important are the 
group included under 
the general name of 
Bright’s disease, which 
may be defippd as com- 
prising cases where 
structural changes in 
the kidneys, usually in- 
flammatory, but with- 
out suppuration, lead 
to the presence of albu- 
men in the urine. Dr 
Bichard Bright pub- 
lished in 1827 researches 
showing that many 
cases of dropsy are at- 
tended by albummuria 
on the one hand, and 
by marked changes in 
the kidneys on the 
other. His observations 
have been confirmed 
and, extended by many 
subsequent observers ; and it is now agreed that 
there are three (Bstinct groups of cases, differ- 
ing much in causation, symptoms, course, and 

S ost-mortem appearances, to which the above 
efinition applies. These must be considered separ- 
ately. 

(1) Catarrhal or Paremhymatom Nephritis (xsi- 
flammation of the kidneys). — In this form the 
inflammation affects chiefly the secreting structures 
of the kidney — ^i.e. the cells lining the tubules. 
The kidneys are at first much enlarged ; in acute 
cases in the early stage redder than in health ; in 
later stages and in chronic cases paler. If the 
duration of the disease is long, however, they may 
ultimately become much diminished in size, so as 
much to resemble, except in their paler colour, the 
kidneys in the cirrhotic form of Bright’s disease. 
This disease may often be traced to exposure to 
cold ; frequently complicates pregnancy ; and occa- 
sionally occurs m connection with most of the erup- 
tive fevers, but particularly scarlet fever, of which 



Fig. 3. — ^Diagrammatic View 
of Tubules (right side, A) 
and Blood-vessels (left side, 
B) of Kidney. 

(From Macalister.) 


it is one of the most common and serious compli- 
cations. In acute cases it sometimes begins with 
a rigor and elevation of temperature. Dropsy is 
almost always one of the earnest symptoms, and 
often appears first in the skin under the eyes. Pain 
in the region of the kidneys, headache, and vomit- 
ing are usually present. The urine is scanty, 
often bloody, and contains albumen and tube-casts. 
Symptoms of Ursemia (q.v.) often occur. In 
favourable cases complete recovery takes place in 
the course of a few weeks, all the symptoms 
gradually subsiding. Frequently, however, though 
the severer features of the case disappear, the 
urine continues to contain albumen, and the disease 
becomes chronic. Death may result from ursemia, 
from dropsical effusion, especially in the large 
serous cavities, frequently from the occurrence of 
some acute inflammation, particularly of lungs, 
pleura, or pericardium. 

(2) Cirrhosis of the Kidneys, or Interstitial Ne- 
phritis . — In this iorm the morbid process consists 
chiefly in chronic inflammation of the connective 
tissue of the kidney, which leads to destruction of 
the tubules and glomeruli by cicatricial contrac- 
tion. In advanced cases the kidneys are much 
diminished in size, rough and nodular on the sur- 
face, and red in colour. This disease is often trace- 
able to gout, either inherited or acquired, or to 
chronic lead-poisoning. It is rare before the age of 
thirty, most common after forty or forty-five. The 
chief feature of this affection is its extremely 
chronic and insidious nature, which is so marked 
that it is almost always for some secondary result 
of the disease that the patient seeks medical advice, 
and not for symptoms directly referable to the 
kidneys. The earliest symptom is usually an 
increase in the quantity of urine, which contains 
albumen only in small quantities, and may some- 
times be quite free from it. Hypertrophy of the 
heart, with a hard pulse, is one of the most con- 
stant features of the disease; and in many cases 

S 'ioms due to heart affections are the first 
excite the patient’s alarm. Persistent head- 
ache, xmaccountable vomiting or dianhoea, failure 
of sight owing to albuminuric retinitis, simple 
debility, symptoms of ursemic poisoning, cerebral 
hsemorrhage (apoplexy), or the occurrence of acute 
inflammation of some internal organ — all these 
are among the occurrences which may lead to 
the discovery of this singularly insidious disease. 
It frequently becomes complicated by addition 
of inflammation of the kidney tu Pules (above 
described) to the primary process, and the symp- 
toms are modified accordin^y. 

(3) Waxy or Lardaceoiis Degeneration of the 
Kidney . — The smaller arteries and capillaries are 
first and most affected ; later other portions of the 
organ partake in the morbid process. But in the 
great majority of cases some degree of inflammation 
of the tubules is also present. Like waxy degenera- 
tion elsewhere, it can almost always be traced either 
to syphilis or to prolonged suppuration. The flow of 
urine is generally increased in the early stage, and 
contains albumen. Dropsy is usually present, with 
some others of the symptoms enumerated above as* 
characteristic of the first form of Bright's disease. 
But in general the symptoms are rather variable, 
and, could hardly lead to the recoraition of the con- 
dition present apart from the due given by the 
previous history of the case and the occurrence of 
signs of waxy disease in other organs. 

Treatment of Brighfs Disease . — In acute cases 
(first form) prompt and active treatment is neces- 
sary, and is often signally successful. Confinement 
to bed between blankets, light diet, mainly of milk 
and cereals, and the production of very free action 
of the skin and bowels are usually the chief points 
to be attended to. In the most severe cases wet- 
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cupping or Heeding from tlie arm is sometimes 
required. Extreme care is necessary till perfect 
recoveiy has taken place. In chronic cases warm 
clothing, with attention to the action of the skin, 
strict regulation of the diet, avoidance of alcohol, 
and where possible removal to a warm climate 
during the cold season can do much to keep the 
disease in check. Experience has shown that under 
favourable conditions the course of the disease may 
be very much retarded by attention to dieting and 
care of the general health. 

Albumimiria without Bright^s disease may occur 
in the course of fevers, in heart disease, and many 
other morbid conditions. It is now believed by 
most observers, though the subject is still under 
discussion, that it may also he present without any 
actual disease. Rmmoglohinwria (impregnation of 
the urine "with the colouring matter of the blood) 
is a troublesome, and in the case of Hackwater 
fever a dangerous, disease. Hosmaturia (blood in 
the urine) is indicative of disease in some part of 
the urinary passages ; hut it is often difficult to he 
certain -what portion is at fault. Besides Bright’s 
disease, the most common conditions leading^ to it 
are stone in the kidney or bladder, inflammation of 
the bladder, and tumours. For Glycosuria (sugar 
in the urine) and Rolyuria (increase in the quantity 
of urine), see Diabetes. 

Stone in the Kidney. — The symptoms attending 
the passage of a stone from the kidney to the 
bladder have already been described (see CAL- 
CULUS); but it not infrequently happens that a 
stone formed in the kidney remains there, or, thougli 
it enters the ureter, fails to escape, blocking it and 
preventing the discharge of mine from that kidney. 
In either case the symptoms are often somewhat 
obscure and difficult to trace to their true cause. 
When the stone remains in the kidney blood gener- 
ally appeal's from time to time in the urine, and 
there is persistent pain in the loin, often aggravated 
by such movements as the jolting of a carriage. 
Medicinal and dietetic treatment may often prevent 
the formation of fresh stones, where one has been 
discharged, and sometimes even seems to lead to 
the removal by solution of a stone from the kidney. 
Operation is a more satisfactory inode of treatment 
when the presence of a stone is diagnosed by X-ray 
examination, and sometimes relieves the symptoms 
even when no stone has been discovered. When a 
stone becomes impacted in the ureter the kinney is 
gradually destroyed, and either atrophies or becomes 
conver^ into a large sac containing fluid. The 
remaining kidney generally becomes enlarged, and 
carries on the function of excretion ; but if its ureter 
subsequently becomes obstructed in the same way 
death rapidly ensues. 

SupjpuTotive injlammation of the kidney may 
occur in the course of pyaemia, but usually results 
from disease of the lower urinary passages (bladder 
or urethra, hence often called surgical kidney), and 
is a very fatal disease. The kidneys may become 
the seat of tubercular disease, of maUgramt tumours, 
of hydatid cysts. But none of these conditions is of 
common occurrence. 

Floating or Movable Kidney. — One kidney, more 
rarely both, may have its attachments to the 
posterior wall of the abdomen so loosened and 
elongated that it can move about in the abdominal 
cavity, somewhat as the intestines normally do. 
This condition is much more conimou in women 
than in men, and may either produce no symptoms, 
or lead to great discomfort and distress. In the 
latter case it is usually possible so to adapt a 
bandage and pad as to restrict the movements of 
the organ and to relieve the symptoms. 

Kidney-stones^ the name formerly given to 
small nodules of reddish-brown ironstone veined 
with calcite, which are common in the Oxford 


Clay in the sea-cliffs and on the shore north of 
Weymouth, Dorsetshire. They are now termed 
‘ septarian nodules. ’ 

Ridney-vetcll {AnthylUs), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Leguminosse, sub-order Papi- 
lionacese, containing a number of species, some 
shrubby and some herbaceous, natives chiefly of 
the Mediterranean. They have the petals nearly 
equal in length, and an oval l~3-seeded pod, 
enclosed in the permanent inflated and generally 
downy calyx. The only British species is the 
Common Kidney -vetch {A. V^ilneraria), also called 
Lady*s Fingers, a herbaceous perennial, with pin- 
nate unequal leaves, and crowded heads of yellow 
(or sometimes scarlet) flowers. It grows on very 
dry soils, and is eaten with avidity by cattle, but 
does not yield much produce. A. Barba- Jovis 
(Jupiter’s Beard), from the south of Europe, is so 
called on account of the long, silky hairs which 
clothe the leaves, and conspicuous bracts that 
accompany the flower-heads. 

Kidron* See Kedkok. 

Kieff» or Kiev, chief city of Ukraine, on the 
Dnieper, was one of the oldest towns of Russia, 
and ecclesiastically one of the most inipoitant 
According to tradition it was founded before the 
Christian era. In 882 it was made the capital of 
the Russian principality, and remained so until 
1169. Here in 988 Christianity was first recognised 
in Russia by St Vladimir ; and ever since that date 
Kieff has been one of the chief ecclesiastical and 
intellectual centres of eastern Europe. It was cap- 
tured and nearly destroyed by the Mongols in 1240, 
and it remained in their hands for eighty years. 
From 1320 to 1569 it was in the possession of Lithu- 
ania, then of Poland down to 1654, in which year it 
was annexed to Russia. In the great European war 
and its sequel Kieff repeatedly changed hands, being 
held by Germans, Poles, Ukrainians, and Russians, 
Bolshevik and anti- Bolshevik. The town is built 
on elevated ground (350 feet above the river), 
trenched by ravines, and is connected with the 
opposite bank of the Dnieper by a fine suspension- 
bridge, built in 1851. The most notable institution 
m the town is the celebrated Petchersk monastery, 
'which is visited by more than a quaiter of a million 
pilgrims annually. Underneath the monastery are 
a number of caves, containing tombs of the chief 
saints of the Russian Church. The cathedral of 
St Sophia, erected in 1037 on the spot where 
Yaroslaff defeated the Petchenegs (1036), contains 
the tombs of the gi'and-dukes of Russia, and a mag- 
nificent altar, ornamented with beautiful mosaics ; 
the interior of the cathedral resembles a labyrinth. 
The cathedral church of the Assumption harbours 
the bones of seven saints brought from Constanti- 
nople, and has a beautiful bmiry with a peal of 
twelve bells. That of St Vladimir (1862-96) is 
richly decorated. Many of the churches have gilded 
domes and pinnacles, which, seen from a distance, 
give the city a striking appearance. The university 
was removed to Kieff fiom Vilna in 1833. There 
are also theological and music colleges, a polytech- 
nic, and an arsenal. Considerable trade, especially 
in sugar, is done at the fairs, the most celebrated of 
which is held during February. Pop. ( 1871 ) 79,773 ; 
now about 400,000. The fortress of Kieff, begun 
by Peter the Great in 1706, and afterwards fortified 
in modern style, occupies a commanding site on the 
right bank of the Dnieper. 

Kiekic (Freydnetia Banksii), a scandent shrub 
of the natural order Pandanaceae, yielding an edible, 
aggregated fruit, said to be the finest indigenous 
fruit of New Zealand. The kiekie is found in the 
northern part of New Zealand. The fruit is a mass 
of fleshy bracts, and the jelly made of it tastes like 
preserved strawberries. 
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Kiel, chief town of the Prussian province of 
Sleswick- Holstein, stands 66 miles N. by E. from 
Hamburg by rail, at the head of a deep fjord (11 
miles long ) of the Baltic, which admits large ships 
to anchor close to the town. ^ It was the head- 
quarters of the German Baltic Sea fleet. The 
imperial shipbuilding -yards, slips, dry and wet 
docks, &c., were given up to commercial purposes 
in 1919-20, and a free port was set up. There 
is an observatory (removed from Altona in 1874). 
Kiel is the principal centre of yacht-racing in 
Germany. It is also an important commercial 
port. The chief part of its trade is carried on 
with the towns of Denmark and S^veden, com, 
coal, timber, and cattle being imported; whilst 
coal, flour, beer, butter, cheese, and fish are ex- 
ported. The industrial activity is considerable, and 
is mostly exercised in iron-foundries, shipbuilding- 
yards, corn -mills, breweries, and cabinet-makers’ 
works. Kiel is the seat of a university, founded in 
1665, with new buildings completed in 1876. The 
castle, built in the 13th century and enlarged by 
Catharine IL of Eussia in the* 18th, shelters the 
university library (a large collection) and a museum 
with sculptures by Thorwaldsen. The Thaulow 
Museum contains Sleswick-Holstein carved work 
of the 15th-18th centuries. The bay is defended 
by a series of forts placed near its sea entrance. 
For the Kiel Canal connecting the Elbe and the 
Bay of Kiel, see Baltic Sea, and Canal. Kiel 
affords good facilities for bathing. The old town, 
dating &om before the 10th century, has been en- 
larged by the suburbs of Brunswick and Diistem- 
brook ; the latter has beautiful promenades. Pop. 
(1875) 37,270; (1890) 69,172; (1910 ) 211,044; 
(1919) 205,330. Here was signed in 1814 the treaty 
between Denmark, Sweden, and England, by which 
Sweden exchanged Pomerania for Norway. 

fi.ielce 9 a Polish town, 86 miles NE. of Cracow, 
has manufactures of cement, fertilisers, copper, 
marble, zinc, and lead j pop, 41,000. 

Kielland^ Alexander, Norwegian novelist, 
was born at Stavanger in 1849. He studied law in 
Christiania, became manager of brickworks, and 
burgomaster of Stavanger, and died in 1906. After 
two series of Novelettes (1879-80), he published 
Garman og Worse (1880), Arheidsfolk (1881), Gift 
(1883), Fortuna (1884), Sne (1886), Sank Hans Fest 
(1887), Jacob (1891), besides a number of plays. 
His work, which was much influenced by French 
novelists, is realistic and satirical. 

lLteilzl 9 Wilhelm, Wagnerian composer, horn 
I7th January 1857 at Waitzenkirchen, Upper 
Austria, composed Der Evangelimann (1895) and 
other operas, and wrote a monograph on Wagner 
(1903). 

fi.iepert9 Heinrich, cartographer and geo- 
grapher, was bom at Berlin on 31st July 1818, and 
first established his reputation as^ a map-maker by 
preparing in co-^eration with Bitter the Atlas of 
Hellas and the Hellenic Colonies (1840-46; newed. 
1870). Thereafter he gave his time and energy to 
<jonstructing atlases of the Orient, especially of the 
Orient in ancient times, his best-known works in 
this connection being the maps of Asia Minor, the 
tOsmanli empire in Asia, the Caucasus, Palestine, 
And Turkey, and atlases of the Ancient World. 
Kiepert, who conducted the Geographical Institute 
at Weimar from 1845 to 1852, and from 1869 was 
professor of Geo^aphy at Berlin, wrote, amongst 
other works, a Lmrhuch der alten Geograj^ie ( 1879 ), 
Jjeitfadm der cdim ChograpJm ( 1879 ; Eng. trans. 
1881), and numerous papers, mostly dealing with 
ancient oriental geogra^y, in the proceedings of 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences. He died in April 
1899.— His son, Dr Biceard Kiepbrt (1846-1916), 
born at Weimar, was also a cartographer. His 


work includes some remarkably good maps of 
European countries, of China, and of Asia Minor. 

Kierkegaard, Soeen Aaby, the greatest 
thinker of Denmark, was born at Copenhagen on 
5th May 1813, led the simple but busy life of a 
thinker and writer, and died on 11th November 
1855. He was a very voluminous author. His 
greatest books are Either — Or (1843) and Stadia 
on Lifers Wag {IS4:5) ; these and many others were 
published under fictitious names. Kierkegaard 
applied the Socratic method to the examination of 
the fundamental philosophical principles pf Chris- 
tianity, regarded not as an organised or church 
religion, hut as the religion of the individual soul. 
Both thought and style are singularly original. 
In dialectical skill, eloquence, and imaginative 
qualities he is scarcely inferior to Plato ; and to 
these lie joined wit and a love of iiony and para- 
dox. He has been one of the most potent influ- 
ences in modern Dano-Norwegian literature. In 
his last years he made a bitter attack on the official 
church. See Life by Georg Brandes (in Danish, 
1877 ; in German, 1879), and biographical studies 
by Barthold (in German, 1875-86). 

Kiery. See Amaranth. 

Kieselguhr. See Diatoms, Dynamite. 

Kiev* See Kieff. 

Kilauea, the great volcano of Hawaii (q.v.). 

Kilbowi e. in Dumbartonshire, 9| miles N W. of * 
Glasgow, is the seat of the huge sewing-machine 
works of the Singer Company. The town is part 
of the police-hurgh of Clydebank, whose population 
increased from 3830 in 1881 to 46,515 in 1921. 

Kilburn. See Kinbtjrn. 

Kildare, a county of the province of Leinster, 
Ireland, bounded by Dublin, Wicklow, Queen’s and 
King’s Counties, Meath, and Carlow. Its chief 
town is Naas, and other towns are Kildare, Kii- 
cullen, Maynooth (where is the Boman Catholic 
College), and Athy, besides which there are quite 
a number of small towns. The area is 418,836 
acres, or 654 sq. m. ; the surface is generally flat 
and the soil very productive. A great portion of 
the county belongs to the central Carboniferous 
plain of Ireland. In the northern part there is a 
large extent of bog, and the great Bog of Allen 
covers some 40,000 acres, intersected by elevated 
ridges of dry ground. From this bog rises the 
Hill of Allen, a conical rock of porphyry and 
greenstone, 300 feet high. Towards the south- 
east the surface rises to meet the hills of Dublin, 
and in the south to meet those of Carlow. There 
are a few small woollen, paper, and corn mills, 
breweries and distilleries, but agriculture is the main 
occupation. The most fertile and best-farmed dis- 
tricts are the valleys of the Liffey and the Greese. 
Besides these rivers the county is watered by the 
Boyne and Black water (both having their source in 
County Kildare ), the Barrow and the Lesser Barrow. 
The Boyal Canal, connecting Dublin with the 
Shannon, traverses the northern portion, and the 
Grand Canal traverses the valley of the Liffey. 
To the south of the town of Kildare is the Cun*agh 
of Kildare, an undulating plain of bright green 
grass covering about 8000 acres; a portion of it 
forms the Newmarket of Ireland, ana on another 
portion is the Curragh Camp. Kildare returns 
three members to the D4il !^eann. Population 
(1841) 114,488; (1911) 66.627— mostly Catholics. 
Kildare is noted for its antiquities. There are 
old giant stone pillars at Punchestown, Harris- 
town, Jigginstown, and Mullamast, and remark- 
able earthworks near Naas and elsewhere. There 
are numerous sepulchral mounds on the Curragh, 
and also the remains of a stone circle. There 
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are five round towers in the county, and the 
ruins of a great many religious houses and 
castles. 

Kildare, a town in Kildare county, 30 miles 
SW. of Dublin. St Bridget (q.v.) is said to have 
founded a nunnery there, and the older nameDmtm 
Criaidh was changed to Cil-dara, the cell or church 
of the oak, from an old tree under whose shadow the 
saint built her cell. There are remains of three other 
monastic institutions, and a round tower, the finest 
in the county, 103 feet high. Kildare was one of 
tlie first sees founded in Ireland ; its first prelate 
died in 519. The Protestant see (1550) is now 
united with Dublin, and the Roman Catholic see 
forms the diocese of KUdare and Leighlin. After 
the Norman invasion Kildare became a place of 
considei*able importance, and a parliament was 
held there in 1309. It suffered severely, however, 
in the wars of Elizabeth and during the great 
Civil War, and has never recovered its former 
standing, although historically one of the most 
interesting old towns in Ireland. The rebellion 
of 1798-99 began in Kildare, where, on the night 
of the 23d May 1798, a number of officers from 
Publin were murdered by the insurgents.. Pop. 
2600. 

Kilian, St, the apostle of Franconia, a native 
of Ireland, who, sent by the pope as a missionary 
bishop to the heathen, preached at Wurzburg about 
690, and was slain by his convert Duke Gozbert for 
denouncing his marriage with Geila, his brother’s 
widow. Wurzburg claims him for its first bishop ; 
his day falls on 8th July. 

fiilima-Njaro. an isolated mountain mass in 
East Africa, standing between Victoiia Nyanza 
and the coast, just within the northern limit of 
the Tanganyika Territory, in 3® 20' S. lat. and 
37® 60' E. long. The mass consists of two peaks, 
or rather craters, Kibo and Kimawenzi, connected 
by a broad saddle (14,000 feet) studded with lava 
hills. Kibo was first climbed by Dr Meyer in 
October 1889. Its highest point is about 19,680 
feet above sea-level; its crater is 650 feet deep 
and 6500 feet in diameter. On the same occasion 
Dr Meyer climbed the second highest pinnacle of 
Kimawenzi, and found it to be more than 17,250 
feet high. The crater-rims of both peaks are covered 
with a thick crust of ice. 

Kilindlui ( ‘ the place of deep waters ’ ), a port 
of Kenya, on Mombasa Island, 3 miles from Mom- 
basa town, is the best harbour of East Africa, 
accessible to the largest ships. Deep water wharf- 
walls are being built. There axe great custom- 
sheds, and the trade of the country— cotton, hides, 
coffee, fibres, copra, &c. — ^passes through. 

Kilkeimy* an inland county of Leinster, border- 
ing on Queen’s County, Carlow, Wexford, Water- 
ford, and Ti^erary. Its^ area is 609,732 acres, or 
796 sq. m. The proportion of bog is small, and 
owing to this and the slope of me country the 
climate is dry, salubrious, and temperate. Vege- 
tation is earlier here than in the rest of Ireland, 
and the soil along the valleys of the Suir, Nore, 
and Barrow is very rich. In the northern part 
there are large tracts of moor devoted to sheep 
and cattle, but almost nothing has been done to 
improve the pasturage in the hilly districts. Kil- 
kenny forms for the most part a continnation of 
the Carboniferous-limestone jglain, but to the south 
and south-east the surface rises to a considerable 
elevation. In the north there is another hilly 
region farming part of the Castlecomer anthracite 
coalfield. The output is more than one-half the 
annual coal production of Ireland. In the western 
district are the Walsh Mountains. The principal 
rivers are the^ Suir, the Barrow, and the Nore, 
which all rise in the Slieve Bloom Mountains, and 


after widely divergent courses empty themselves 
into WateiSord Harbour. The chief towns are 
Kilkenny, Callan, Thomastown, Freshford, Urling- 
ford, and Castlecomer. Pop. { 1841 ) 202,420 ; ( 1891 ) 
87,261 ; (1911) 74,962— 94 per cent, being Catholics. 
Prior to the Union KiBienny returned sixteen 
members to the Irish parliament, but now, together 
with Carlow, only five. The linen manufacture was 
once a prosperous industry, but is now practically 
extinct, and the woollen manufacture is nearly so. 
There are a few breweries, distilleries, tanneries, 
flour-mills, and marble-polishing works. 

Kilkenny, anciently part of the kingdom of 
Ossory, was formed into a county by King John 
in 1210, and during the Revolution was held 
by the Irish for James II. It was made an Eng- 
lish settlement after the Norman invasion, and 
was the scene of a long succession of conflicts 
between the two races. The Norman remains are 
very numerous, and among other antiquities are 
circular groups of stones on Slieve Grian and the 
Hill of (Jloghmanta, several cromlechs and raths, 
numerous forts and mounds, five round towers, 
and monastic ruins at Jerpoint, Rosbercon, Thomas- 
town, Knocktopher, and elsewhere. The most 
notable castle is Graney, in Iverk, supposed to 
have been founded by the Earls of Ormonde in 
1521, and of which three towers are still standing. 
The cave of Dunmore, between Kilkenny and 
Castlecomer, which opens with a natural arch 50 
feet high, is noted for its beautiful stalactite 
chambers and its subterranean stream. At Silver- 
wood and Ballygunnion are the remains of very 
ancient lead-mines. Manganese, marl, pipeclay, 
marble and copper are still found. See Robertson, 
Antiquities ana Scenery of Kilkenny (1851). 

iKilkenny) the capital of the county of that 
name, is also a county of a city, and was till 1918 a 
parliamentary borough, returning one member. It 
is situated on the Nore, 81 miles SW. of Dublin 
by rail. Pop. ( 1851 ) 19,975 ; ( 1911 ) 10,614. At one 
time it was the seat of busy linen and woollen 
manufactures, but very little of either now re- 
mains. It is still, however, the centre of a con- 
siderable industry in marble -polishing. In the 
neighbourhood are extensive quarries of shelly 
black marble, which is in extensive request for 
chimney-pieces, tombstones, and other purposes. 
The name is Celtic— Oil- Canice— the church of 
St Canice or Kenny, cathedral of the Bishop 
of Ossory, a building dating from 1052 and the 
largest ecclesiastical edifice in Ireland except St 
Patrick’s at Dublin. It is in the Early English 
style, 226 feet long by 123 across the transepts. 
There are many old sepulchral monuments, and 
quite close, to the south transept are the re- 
mains of a round tower still 100 feet high. Other 
ecclesiastical remains are the preceptory of St 
John’s, founded in 1211 ; the Dominican abbey, 
founded in 1225', still used as a Roman Catholic 
church; and the Franciscan abbey, founded in 
1230. In 1857 was erected the Roman Catholic 
cathedral, at a cost of £30,000, a handsome Wild- 
ing with a massive central tower 186 feet high. 
On a precipitous rock above the Nore is the famous 
castle of Stronghow and his son and successor, dat- 
rng from about 1175, and restored during the 19th 
century as a place of residence for the Marquis 
of Ormonde. The grammar-school, founded in 
the 16th century, also stands on the banks of the 
river, fronting the castle, and here Swift, Congreve, 
and Bishop Berkeley received their education. 
Near the city is the Roman Catholic college of St 
Kyran. Several parliaments were held at IQlkenny 
in the 14th century, and even down to Henry 
VIII. it was the residence, occasionally at any- 
rate, of the lord-lieutenant. It was here that in 
1367 was passed the stringent ‘Statute of Kil- 
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kenny,’ meant to prevent the Anglo-Irish from 
becoming more Irish — forbidding intermarriage, 
&c. — and here that in 1642 the Assembly of Con- 
federate Catholics gathered. Cromwell laid siege 
to the city in 1648, and in 1650 it capitulated on 
lionourable terms. The principal trade of the city 
is now in provisions, through the port of Waterford, 
by which it is united by rail. The fable of the 
‘Kilkenny cats,* which fought till nothing but 
the tails was left, was perhaps a satire on the 
contentions of Kilkenny ( Englishtown) and Irish- 
town (now within the city) in the 17th century 
about boundaries and rights. 

Killarneyt a small market-town in the county 
of Kerry, 185 miles by rail SW. of Dublin, 47 WNW. 
of Cork, and IJ mile from the lower Killarney Lake. 
Its importance depends on the crowds of tourists 
who come to visit the famous lakes. The town 
has been practically rebuilt, and now possesses 
some spacious streets with a number of good 
houses and public buildings. Most notable among 
the latter is the Roman Catholic cathedral, a very 
imposing structure, which, along with the Bishop’s 
Palace, was designed by Pugin. There are also a 
large Episcopal church, a lunatic asylum, a court- 
house, and a market-house. Pop. ( 1851 ) 7127 ; ( 191 1 ) 
5796. There is a small trade in making fancy 
articles to attract the strangers, principally from 
the wood of the arbutus, which grows on the 
islands. On the shores of the lakes are marble- 
quarries, yielding several varieties — CTeen, red, 
white, and brown — and also some old copper- 
mines. Near the town is the sejit of the Earl of 
Kenmare, whose estates were the scene of disturb- 
ances, in connection with evictions, during the 
Irish agitation of 1888-89. 

Killarneyy Lakes of, are a series of three 
connected sheets of water, the lowermost of which 
is within IJ mile of the town of Killarney. 
The outflow is by the river Laune north-west to 
Castlemain Harbour. These famous lakes are 
situated in a basin in the midst of the mountains 
of Kerry, some of which rise abruptly from the 
water’s edge densely clothed with trees from base 
to summit. Arthur Young called those which 
surround the upper lake ‘the most tremendous 
mountains that can be imaging,’ and said that 
the wooded hills along the mar^s ^ form the most 
magnificent shore in the world.^ This is exaggera- 
tion, but the scenery of Killarney is very beautiful, 
and in some of its aspects unique. It presents, 
as Arthur Young quaintly said, an admirable 
mixture of the beautiful and sublime. The lower 
lake, Lough Leane, covers an area of 5001 acres, 
and is studded with richly- wooded islands. The 
largest of these is Ross Island, on which is situated 
Ross Castle, an old stronghold of the O’Donoghues. 
Another island is the ‘ sweet Innisfallen * of Moore’s 
song, and on this is the picturesque ruin of an 
abbey, founded by St Finian the leper in the 6th 
century. The upper lake covers spme 430 acres, 
and is also studded with islands. Between the 
two is Lough Tore, covering 680 acres. Connect- 
ing the upper with the lower and middle lakes is 
the Long Range, a beautifully -wooded and pictur- 
esquely-winding stream 24 miles long. About 
midwary in its course occurs the famous echo, 
caused by a lofty rock called the Eagle’s Nest. 
Between the lower and the middle lakes is the fine 
ruin of Muckross Ahbey, founded by the Francis- 
cans in 1440. A peculiarity of the scenery is the 
luxuriant growth oi arbutuses on the islands of the 
lakes, which add such richness and colour to the 
general effect. See wprks by Mr and Mrs Hall 
(1848-78). 

Killiecrailkief a beauriful wooded pas^ in 
Perthshire, on the Garry River, 15 miles NNW. 
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of Dunkeld. It is traversed by Wade’s Great 
Highland Road (1732), and by the Highland 
Railway ( 1863 ; now London, Midland, and Scot- 
tish). For the battle, see Graham (John ). 

Killigr ew, Thomas, horn in 1612, served as a 
page in the household of Charles I., and was after- 
wards a dissolute companion of Charles II. in 
exile and his groom of the bedchamber after the 
Restoration. He published in 1664 nine indiffer- 
ent plays, which he tells us were written in nine 
different cities. He was some time manager of the 
king’s company, and in his patent obtained per- 
mission to give the female parts to women. He 
died in 1683. Sir John Denham’s lines form his 
best epitaph ; 

Had Cowley ne’er spoke, Killigrew ne’er writ, 

Combined in one, they 'd make a matchless wit. 

—Sir William Killigrew, his brother, was 
born in 1606, fought in the Civil War, and died in 
1695. His works include a comedy, Pandora, and 
three tragi-comedies, Selindra, Ormasdes, and TM 
Siege of Urhin, 

Kilmataham^ a township of Dublin county 
and a westeni suburb of Dublin city. Here is 
the Royal Hospital for the reception of wounded 
and pensioned soldiers. It was oririnally founded 
by (Charles II., and is similar to the sister insti- 
tution, Chelsea Hospital. Near it is the govern- 
ment prison of Kilmainham. The phrase, ‘the 
treaty of Kilmainham,’ played a prominent r61e 
in party political warfare in 1882. The phrase 
pointed to an alle^d arrangement between Mr 
Gladstone and Mr Parnell (then in Kilmainham 
gaol ), whereby the latter promised to use his influ- 
ence to prevent agrarian crime in Ireland on condi- 
tion that a legislative measure affecting the Land 
Act of 1881 was introduced into parliament. 

Kilmarnock, the largest town in Ayrshire, 
on Irvine and Kilmstniock waters, 12 miles hj 
rail.NNE. of Ayr, and 224 SSW. of Glasgow. It 
received its name KiUmo-Emm-occ ( Gael., * church 
of my little Einin’) from the dedication of its 
church about 12()0 to an Irish saint of the 7th 
century ; and in 1591 it was made a burgh 
barony under the Boyds, from which date its hose 
and bonnet making gi*ew into thriving industries. 
The great carpet manufacture was introduced in 
1777, and the printing of calicoes in 1770, of shawls 
in 1824. Railway works were transferred thither in 
1858. Tweeds, winceys, hoots, &c., are also manufac- 
tured. The staple trade, however, is in connection 
with engineering, owing to Kilmarnock’s situation 
in a great mineral distnet. In addition to the rail- 
way works there are numerous large engineering 
factories in the burgh, making locomotives, meters, 
&c. The October cheese-fair (established 1855) is 
second to none in the kingdom. The Boyds’ Dean 
Castle, 1 mile NE., was reduced by fire to ruin in 
1735. The town itself, though it suffered twice* 
from fire (1668 and 1800), and once from flood 
(1852), has a few buildings of interest. The town- 
hall (1805), the court-house, the com exchange 
(with its Albert tower, 110 feet high ), the academy, 
the Technical School, and the Dick Institute 
(public library and museum, gift of a native) nmy 
be noticed, as also may a statue of Sir James Shaw 
( 1848), and the Kay Park (1879), with its Burns 
monument, a tower 80 feet high ; the Dean 
Park, the Howard Park, and (a little way out) 
Bellfield Estate. Of Burns (q.v.) and of the 
Covenanters Kilmarnock has memories; and it 
was the birthplace of Alexander Smith. From 1832 
till 1918 it united with Rutherglen, Dumbarton, 
Port-Glasgow, and Renfrew to return one member 
to parliament, its boundaiy being extended in 
3885. Pop. 86,000.— For Lord Kilmarnock, see 
Jacobites. 
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Kilo ( Gr. chilioi, * a thousand * ), in the Metric 
System (see Mbtee) as a prefix, or (familiarly) 
by itself, indicates a thousand units. — Kilogramme^ 
a thousand grammes = 2*2046 lb. — Kilogramme- 
metre, the amount of work done in lifting one 
kilogramme one metre = 7*23308 foot-pounds. — 
Kilometre, a thousand metres =3280 *9 feet =0*6214 
mile. — Square kilometre, a million square metres = 
•386 square mile. — Kilowatt, one thousand watts 
= 1*3406 horse-power= 1*3591 chevalvapeur. 

Kilrasll, a small seaport in Clare, on the 
northern shore of the Shannon estuary, 36 miles 
W. of Limerick. It is resorted to for sea-bathing, 
and exports grain and timber. Pop. 3700. 

Kilsyth', a police burgh of Stirlingshire, 13 miles 
NE. of Glasgow, with quarries and coal and iron 
mines. Here, on 16th August 1645, Montrose with 
4900 followers almost annOiilated 7000 Covenanters 
under Baillie. A remarkable religious revival here 
in 1839 originated in the preaching of W. C. Burns, 
afterwards missionary to China. Pop. 7600. 

Kilt* See Highlands. 

Kilwa* See Quiloa. 

Kll wltining , a town of Ayrshire, on the 
Garnock, SJmues NNW. of Irvine. The stately 
Tironensian abbey, founded in the 12th and demol- 
ished in the 16th century, was dedicated to Winnin, 
an Irish saint, who is said to have founded a church 
here about 715. The traditional birthplace of Free- 
masonry in Scotland, Kilwinning has also been 
celebrated since 1488 for archery; its July shooting 
at the popinjay, placed on the steeple (105 feet 
high), is described in Scott’s Old Mortality, and 
continued till 1870. Eglinton Castle (1798), the 
seat of the Earls of Eglinton (q.v.), is IJ mile SE. 
There are gauze, muslin, and woollen factories, 
ironworks ; and coal and fire-clay are got near by. 
Pop. 6400. 

Kimberley^ chief town of Griqualand West, the 
most important inland town of the Cape Province, 
540 miles NE. of Cape Town by rail, was named after 
the first Earl of Kimberley (John Wodehouse, 1826- 
1902), colonial secretary in 1870-82, and later Indian 
secretary and foreign secretary. Pop. 38,700, more 
than half coloured. The British flag was first hoisted 
at Kimberley in November 1871 ; but Griqualand 
West did not become part of Cape Colony till 
1880. It stood a siege of four months by the Boei*s 
(1899-1900). The rise of Kimberley has been 
rapid ; and its situation on the main railway line is 
favourable to its further development. There are 
a hand^me town -hall, post-office, high court, 
public library, and botanic gardens, lumber ley 
owes its existence to the diamond-mines, the woi Ic- 
ing of which dates only from July 1871, and of 
which the most important, known as Du Toit’s 
Pan, Bultfontein, De Beer’s, and Kimberley Cen- 
tral, were amalgamated into one huge company. 
The number of diamonds found elsewhere in the 
whole world is comparatively insignificant (see 
Cape of Good Hope, Diamond). 

Kimberley^ the name of a fertile district in 
the Fitzvoy basin, in the north of Western Australia, 
where gold was found in 1893. 

Ktinhtf David, the most eminent Jewish gram- 
marian and exegete, was born abont 1160, probably 
at Narbonne, where he spent the greater part of 
his life, and died about 1235. His father, Joseph 
Kimhi,^ was the author of a number of com- 
mentaries and other theological works. TTis 
brother Moses wrote similar works and a Hebrew 
Grammar. His own celebrity, however, far 
exceeds theirs, and even with competitors like 
Bashi and Ibn Ezra he has preserved his place as 
the most popular of Jewish commentators. His 
Grammar, Michlol, and his Lexicon, Sefer hash- 
orashim, have to a certain degree been the basis 


of all subsequent Hebrew grammars and lexicons. 
His commentaries cover sSmost all the books of 
the Old Testament. That on the Psalms was 
edited by Schiller- Szinessy (Camh. 1886). 

Kimnieridge Clay, the lowest series of the 
Upper Oolite, consists of dark, blnish-gray shaly 
clay, which is sometimes bituminous, and occasion- 
ally (as at Kimmeridge, or Kimericlge, in the Isle 
of Purheck) passes into a shale so rich in bituminous 
matter as to he used as a fuel. In other places the 
clay is calcareous, and contains nodules of argil- 
laceous limestone or septaria. While the litho- 
logical characters remain uniform from Dorset to 
Yorkshire, the thickness varies, the maximum in 
the south of England being well over 1000 feet, in 
Oxfordshire only 100 feet. 

Kimpolung* See OAmpulung. 

Kin, Kinship, a word connected with L. genus, 
Gr. yhfos, with the root meaning of ‘begetting;* 
{a) hence the first meaning of the term kin is blood 
relations, a group of persons descended from a 
common ancestor; (5) in a derived sense the term 
is applied to the clan or similar social group, 
among whom there is not necessarily any tie of 
consanguinity. In its strict sense kinship, as used 
by anthropologists, means relationship wliicli can 
be determined and described by means of genea- 
logies. * Sibship * may be used as the equivalent of 
clan relationship. Kinship is sociological in its 
nature ; in other words, social factors and processes 
mould ideas of kinship, whereas consanguinity is 
primarily a physiological fact, though ideas on the 
subject may be modified by erroneous theories and 
in other ways. Thus, according to the law of Eng- 
land, the father of an illegitimate child is not akin 
to it ; in parts of Melanesia a child is not akin to 
its father, even though he be the legal husband of 
its mother, unless and until he has performed the 
customary acts, such as payment of the midwife, 
feeding of the child, &c. Conversely, performance 
of the prescribed ceremonies — e.g. among the Todtis 
— makes a man the father of a child, even though 
he is only one of a number of possible begetters of 
the child, owing to the polyandry that prevails 
among that people. 

Kinship thus defined is both wider and narrower 
than when it is used in the loose sense of member- 
ship of one social unit, or exogamous social group ; 
where a social group is patrilineal, the mother and 
her relatives are in group A, while the children, with 
the father and his relatives, are in group B. In 
neither case, however, do these relarives compose 
the whole of the group; under the genealogical 
definition, a child is akin to a portion of group A 
and a portion of group B. 

The genealogical definition of kinship cuts across 
primitive systems of relationship ; for where society 
IS organised on a dual basis (see Totemism) all 
members of groups A and B stand in certain definite 
relationships to any given individual, irrespective of 
whether the relationship is traceable genealogically ; 
thus in Hawaii all persons of the same generation 
are, or were, classed with brothers and sisters, all of 
the previous generation with fatbei-s and mothers, 
and so on. 

I. — {a) Kinship determined by genealogies is re- 
cognised when society is based on the Family (q.v.) ; 
and the terms of relationship used in denoting 
kinship ai'e those which denote in the main indi- 
vidual relationships ; precisely those terms — father, 
mother, husband, wife, &c. — are used in the more 
definite sense, which are most intimately connected 
with the individual family; other terms-^grand- 
father, &c.— are used with less definiteness, hut even 
then only of persons related by consanguinity; 
uncle and allied terms are further enlarged to 
include relatives by marriage, or* affinity, as it is 
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termed. The word cousin alone is used witli a 
wide connotation ; and here precisely we have to 
do with a relationship which has no social obli- 
gations or privileges, and, in particular, with 
persons who are as elegible for marriage as any 
other members of the community. 

This system of relationship was termed by Lewis 
Morgan {JS^stems of Co?isangmnity avtd Affinity y 
1871) the * desciiptive * system — an unfortunate 
term, as it can be correctly used, at most, of such 
terms as husband, which apply to one person only ; 
grandfather, brother-in-law, uncle, &c., are not 
exactly descriptive of the relationship in which such 
persons stand. The terms are ( 1 ) denotative, and 
(2) classificatory. This type of relationship may 
be called the ‘family,* denotative, or individual 
system. 

(6) The term descriptive may properly be applied 
to systems found in West Africa, Samoa, the Anglo- 
JEgyptian Sudan, and in Celtic and Semitic lan- 
guages. Among the Edo (or Bini) of Benin there 
are distinct terms for brother by the same father 
(oiMra), by the same mother (owzye), and the 
same father and mother (ozoi/irowiye) ; and these 
indicate in each case by their composition their 
exact meaning; owihra is derived from owi, son, 
and erha, father, and so on. Terms for mother*s 
brother, and so on, are built up in the same way. 
In other cases, as among the Mendi of Sierra Leone, 
there are specific terms for such important relation- 
ships as mother*s brother, which do not, however, 
indicate the precise relationship to the mother. 

Dr Bivers suggested {Kinship and Social Or- 
ganisation, 1914) that this type of system of rela- 
tionships is the outcome of the form of social 
organisation generally known as the patriarchal 
family, and technically termed the ‘extended 
family.* He proposed to call it the ‘kindred* 
system. 

(c) Far more widely extended than either of the 
foregoing is Morgan’s ‘classificatory system,* which 
might also be called the ‘clan system.* 1. In the 
complete form of this system terms of relationship 
are not used to distinguish individuals, but apply to 
whole groups of persons, irrespective of consan- 
guinity and affinity. In an Australian tribe with 
eight intermarrying classes (see Marriage), we 
may find in the grandparents’ generation only four 
kinship names, one for each grandparent; these are, 
applied by all persons two generations below them 
to all peraons of the grandparents* generation. The 
next generation (that of the father and mother) has 
six names, those for (1) the father, (2) father’s 
sisters, (3) mother, (4) mother’s brothers, (5) wife’s 
mother and her brothers, ( 6 ) wife’s father and his 
brothers. It must be remembered that each of these 
terms refers not to a single individual, but to a 
group of persons; a man’s wife’s father is, e.g., 
the father of any woman whom he could legally 
marry — i.e. about one-fourth of the men of a given 
j^neration. 

It follows that for classificatory peoples no equiva- 
lents exist for European ( ‘family * ) terms of relation- 
ship ; and we have no adequate means of expressing 
classificatory terms without a long periphrasis. 

features of the clan system which demand 
notice are : (i.) the reciprocal character of some 
teims (this occurs among ourselves only between 
people of the same generation ) ; in this group system, 
where the terms often denote relationships rather 
than relatives, a man and his grandchild may use 
the same term in referring to each other; (ii.) the 
custom of naming a man after his children ( ‘ tek- 
nonymy’), according to 'which a woman will call 
her husband, e.g., the father of John, the father of 
Mary, &c., rather than by his own name ; (iii.) the 
use of distinct terms between two males, two 
females, and male and female where such relation- 


ships as brother (and sister) or brother- ( and sister-) 
in-law are in question; (iv.) the importance of 
relative age, especially in the case of brother, 
sister, or father’s brother ; in some cases the im- 
portant factors are the ages of the two persons 
concerned ; in others it is rather seniority than 
age that weighs, and the terms vaiy according to 
whether the parties belong to the older or younger 
branch of che family ; ( v. ) the terms are largely 
used as terms of address. 

It frequently happens that the terminology of an 
advanced group is far richer than our own, not only 
because it distinguishes different classes among 
relatives (e.g. uncles, cousins) grouped by us und cl- 
one head, but because terms are in use for relation- 
ships for which we do not need a special word. 
Marriage is held to set up a relationship between 
the parents of the spouses, or between the spouses 
of two sisters or two brothers, and so on. Con- 
versely, it also happens that such peoples group 
together relatives whom we distinguish, such as the 
father and the father’s brother. Dr Rivers has 
shown that in Melanesia many of these identities 
of terminology ( ‘correspondence’) are due to special 
forms of marriage (see Family); the names for 
father-iu-law and father’s sister’s husband may, 
e.g., be the same. In so far as these extensions 
or Hmifcations of the group systems depend on 
relationships set up by marriage, they tend to 
abolish the distinctive feature of the group system 
and make terms of relationship indicative of con- 
sanguinity or affinity instead of status ; so muci) is 
this the case that primitive peoples in the present 
day Avill frequently lay emphasis on the fact that 
their terms indicate kinship, when they are in fact 
applied in the group sense, and this even though 
some of those to whom they are applied are in fact 
relatives by blood. Transition forms lead from the 
clan system to the kindred and the family systems. 

2. Morgan distinguished three main forms of his 
classificatory system, (i.) The Malayan, now more 
commonly termed the Hawaiian, based on previous 
stages of intermarriage of brothers and sisters and 
the communal family ; this has now been shown to 
be, not an early stage, as Morgan imagined, but a 
very late one, and is not necessarily due to sexual 
communism (see Marriage). The Hawaiian sys- 
tem is extremely simple : all relatives of the same 
generation are classed with brothers and sistevs, 
all of the preceding generation with fathers and 
mothers, and so on ; there are in the islands only 
fifteen terms in all for consanguine relationships, 
(ii.) The Turanian (Asiatic and Oceanic) and Gano- 
wanian (North American ) systems, based on totemic 
exogamy plus modified promiscuity. 

3. Rivers suggested as an alternative ^uinciple 
that classification should be based on the forms of 
marriage which give rise to the special features of 
each system. It happens, however, that if more than 
one form of marriage are in vogue among a certain 
people, the resulting system will be complex ; and 
if some of these forms of marriage have ceased 
to be practised, the system may provide the only 
evidence of their former existence. Though certain 
forms, such as cross-cousin marriage, leave traces 
easily recognisable, other forms are only recog- 
nisable with extreme difficulty by their influence 
on terms of relationship (cf. Rivere, Kinship ^ pp. 
32,40). 

4. Morgan entered on his researches into systems 
of relationship or of ‘ consanguinity and affinity,* as 
he termed them, primarily in order to show the 
relationships between the various races of man- 
kind, and especially the Asiatic origin of the Red 
Indians; he supposed that all the terms were ex- 
pHcable on the assumption that the system was a 
system of blood ties ; and he refei-red the origin of 
such terms as the Hawaiian, now known to be late. 
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to a very primitiv'e form of society, for which no 
direct evidence could be produced. 

J. F. MXennan admitted that the classificatory 
system had been produced by social conditions, but 
maintained that the tenns were terms of address 
which grew up side by side with a system of blood 
ties. He was at that time ignorant of the social 
functions connected with classificatory terms ( Studies 
in Andmt History, 1886, p. 273), However, he 
suggested [ibid,, p. 310) that if classificatoiy terms 
* have originated in some form of the family, it is 
unnecessary to imagine a form of the family large 
and complex beyond anything that observation has 
disclosed/ thus showing an approach to the modem 
view. 

It is now generally accepted that gi'oup terms are 
far more than terms of address ; and the material 
brought by Dr Rivers from Melanesia makes it 
clear that they have been moulded and modified 
by social facts. At the same time there is no 
reason to suppose that the group (ie. collective) 
character of the terms indicates an original state 
of sexual communism ; Sir J. G. Frazer ( Totemism 
and Exogamy ), after maintaining that group terms 
preceded family terms, found his position untenable, 
and in his appendix recognised that individual 
terms must have come first. In view of the im- 
possibility of showing how the classificatory system 
could originate, save as a modification of a system 
based on the family, Morgan’s theory of pronais- 
cuity must be given up ; if sexual communism can 
be deduced from features of the classificatory system j 
it is a secondary, not a primary, feature. 

Though there are cases in which the classificatory 
system is not in use, even where society is organised 
in clans. Dr Rivers is probably right in suggesting 
that we may trace this system back to the organi- 
sation into exogamous clans, and especially to the 
dual organisation ( see Totemism ). 

II. Geographical Distribution of Systems. — Gene- 
mlly speaking, European peoples use denotative 
and descriptive systems ; the tendency in Romance 
and Teutonic languages seems to have been to pass 
from the latter to the former ; Slavonic languages, 
Magyar, and Basqiie seem to be passing from a 
classificatory to a denotative standpoint. Outside 
JEurope the descriptive system is used among the 
Eskimo, Sudanese negroe^ Semites, and Persians, 
in the two former cases in combination with the 
denotative system ; the Sanskrit system was Per- 
haps descriptive. In South India, North and East 
Asia, Oceania, South Afiica, Australia, and North 
America we find the classificatory system ; and there 
is reason to suppose that it is used in South America, 
though no example has yet been printed. 

III. Social Fumtiom of Relatives. — A given re- 
lationship may involve one or both parties to it in 
duties, privileges, and restiictions. I^ese functions 
are of minimal extent among ourselves, and only 
slightly more extensive in many other European 
countries ; mamage restrictions and responsibilities 
apart, they may be said to be almost non-existent. 

(a) The study of the social functions of relatives 
is still in its infancy; but among the points on which 
information is available is the custom of ‘avoidance,’ 
which is enjoined between consanguine and sib 
1 -elatives of different sex, such as brother and sister 
or mother and son, and, more especially, between 
relatives by marriage ; in the latter case persons of 
the same sex may practise avoidance, but the custom 
is of a much more pronourmed type in the case of 
two persons of different sexes. In extreme cases 
relatives may not stay in the same vUlage ; in other 
cases th^ prohibition is only against entering a 
house^ in which a relative is, seeing, touching, 
speaking to, addressing in an ordinary tone or from 
close at hand, ttsing certain words and expressions, 
or performing certain acts, such as taking a load 


from the head of a relative who must be avoided. 
It appears probable that customs of avoidance are 
connected with the prohibition of sexual relations ; 
they may have been extended by analogy in the 
case of relatives by marriage of the same sex ; but 
Dr Rivers suggested that they are due to social 
relations arising out of the interaction and fusion 
of different races. 

It appears probable that if the object of avoid- 
ance between persons of different sexes is the 
prevention of sexual intercourse, we can infer from 
the existence of these customs that intercourse or 
marriage was formerly the practice between persons 
standing in those degrees of relationship. 

Sir E. B. Tylor (Journ. B. Anthrop. Inst, xviii.p, 
242 et sea,) attempted a statistical study of customs 
of avoidance with a view of putting sociological 
studies on a firmer basis ; it is, however, generally 
recognised that the attempt failed in view of (1) 
the difficulty of deciding what unit must be made 
the basis, and (2) the fact that customs of avoid- 
ance are open to observation in very different 
proportions in different types of society. 

(b) Another point of importance in the function 
of the kin is the position of the mother’s brother, 
who in some tribes occupies the same position with 
regard to the child that is held by the father among 
European peoples. The importance of tlie mother’s 
brother points to a state of society in which the 
child belongs to the mother’s group, and inherits 
property and possibly rank from the mother’s 
people. 

B. H. Morgan, Ancient Society (1877) ; Systems of Con- 
sanguinity and Affinity ( 1871 ) ; Rivers, Kinship and 
Social Organisation (1914) ; History of Melanesian 
Society (1914) ; A E Crawley, MysHc Bose (1902). 

Next op. When a person died intestate 
his real property devolved, according to English 
law, on his Heir (q.v.), and his personal property 
was distributed among his next of Kin. The degrees 
of kindred are divided into lineal and collateral. 
The lineal consists of the ascending, such as father, 
mother, grandfather, grandmother, paternal and 
maternal, and so on ad> Minitwm ; ana the descend- 
ing, such as son, daughter, grandson, grand- 
daughter, and so on ad infinitum. The collateral 
kindred consists of brothera, sisters, uncles, aunts, 
&c., and the children of such ad infinitum. The 
mode by which the civil law computed the pro- 
pinquity of degree was this : it allowed one degi*ee 
for each person in the line of descent exclusive 
of him from whom the computation begins, and 
in the direct line counted the degrees from the 
deceased to his relative ; but as regards collaterals 
it counted the sum of the degrees from the de- 
ceased to the hommon ancestor, and from the 
common ancestor to the relatives. Thus, a brother 
was in the second degree, counting one to the 
father, and one from the father to the brother ; 
a nephew, and also an uncle, a great-grandfather 
and a great-grandson, were all in the third degree ; 
a son and a father were in the first degree ; and 
so on. This naode of computing the degrees of 
kindred has been adopted in the law of England 
and Ireland. 

When a person died intestate, leaving pemonal 
property, the next of kin was entitled to take out 
letters of administration. As regards the right of 
administration, tlie court had discretion to appoint 
a fit person, but a preference was to be given to 
the widow or widower, and to the next of kin. 
Among the next of kin those were to be prefeiTcd 
who were nearest in degree according to the above 
computation : thus, a son or father was prefteed 
to a brother, grandfather, or grandson ; and these 
to a nephew, uncle, great-grandson, or greattm*and- 
father ; and so on. By the Aaminlstrat^n of 
Estates Act, 1925 (15 Geo. V. chap. 28/ sect. 10), 
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where a person dies wholly intestate as to his real 
and personal estate, administration is granted to 
some one or more of the persons interested under 
the act in the residuary estate of the deceased. 
In distributing the personalty the widow took 
one-third if there were children or other descend- 
ants, one-half if there were none ; and she had in 
addition a statutory right to £500, or to the whole 
estate if less. Subject to the claims of the widow, 
the next of kin took according to the Statute of 
Distribution; the children exclusively took the 
whole if children survived ; if some of the children 
Avere dead, leaving issue, then the issue collectively 
of each dead child took an equal share with the 
liAung children, by Avhat was called the principle 
of representation. If there were none nearer than 
grandchildren, each family of grandchildren took 
the share of the child whom it represented, and 
the issue of a deceased grandchild also took the 
share of their parent. If there were no descendants, 
the father, if alive, was entitled to the whole. If 
he also was dead, then the mother and the living 
brothers and sisters (together with the issue of 
deceased brothers and sisters collectively) took 
each one share. After these were dead, then 
grandfathers and grandmothers, paternal and 
maternal, and nephews and nieces, if alive, took 
each a share. The right of representation— i.e. the 
right of the children of a deceased person being 
one of a class ( who, if alive, would have been one 
of the next of kin) to represent him, and take his 
sliare— applied as far as the children of brothers and 
sisters, but no further. The heir-at-law was one of 
the next of kin, and took his share of the personalty, 
though he also took all the real estate. The half- 
blood counted among the next of kin equally with 
the whole blood; males were not preferred to 
females ; and the rule of primogeniture never had 
application. 

By the Administration of Estates Act, 1925, the 
residuary estate of every person who dies intestate 
is to be distributed according to its terms, or be held 
on the trusts mentioned therein. If the intestate 
leaves a husband or wife (with or without issue) 
the surviving husband or wife takes the personal 
chattels absmutely, and, in addition, the residuary 
estate of the intestate (other than the personal 
chattels) is charged with the payment of a net sum 
of £1000, free of death duties and costs, to the 
surviving husband or wife; and, subject to pro- 
viding for that sum and the interest thereon, the 
residuary estate (other than the personal chattels) 
is held, if the intestate leaves no issue, upon trust 
for the surviving husband or wife during his or her 
life ; if the intestate leaves issue, upon trust, as to 
one half, for the surviving husband or Avife during 
his or her life, and, subject to such life interest, on 
the statutory trusts for the issue of the intestate ; 
and, as to the other half, on the statutory trusts 
for the issue of the intestate ; but if those trusts 
fail or determine in the lifetime of a surviving 
husband or wife of the intestate, then upon trust 
for the surviving husband or wife during the residue 
of his or her life. If the intestate leaves issue, but 
no hpfdband or wife, then the residuaiy estate of 
the intestate is held on the statutory trusts for the 
issue of the intestate. If the intestate leaves both 
parents but no issue, then, subject to the interests 
of a surviving husband or wife, the residuaiy 
estate of the intestate belongs to the father and 
mother in equal shares absolutely, If the intestate 
leaves one parent only, h^t no issue, then, subject 
to the interests of a siirs^mng husband or wife, the 
residuary estate ojf the intestate belongs to the 
surviving father or mother absolutely. If the in- 
testate leaves no issue or parent, then, subject to 
the interests of a surviving hnsband or wife, the 
residuary estate of the intestate is held in trust for 


the following persons living at the death 6f the 
intestate, and in the following order and manner, 
namely ; Fii-stly, on the statutory trusts for the 
brothers and sisters of the Avhole blood of the in- 
testate ; but if no person takes an absolute interest 
under such trusts, then secondly, on the statutory 
trusts for the brothers and sisters of the half-blood 
of the intestate ; but if no person takes an absolute 
interest under such trusts, then thirdly, for the 
grandparents of the intestate, and, if more than 
one survive the intestate, in equal shares ; but if 
no member of this class takes an absolute interest, 
then fourthly, on the statutory trusts for the uncles 
and aunts of the intestate (being brothers or sisters 
of the whole blood of a parent of the intestate); 
but if no person takes an absolute interest under 
such trusts, then fifthly, on the statutory trusts 
for the uncles and aunts of the intestate (being 
brothers or sisters of the half-blood of a parent of 
the intestate ) ; but if no person takes an absolute 
interest under such trusts, then sixthly, for the sur- 
■viAring husband or wife of the intestate absolutely. 
The act repeals the Statute of Distribution. 

In Scotland the rules of priority among the next 
of kin vary considerably from the order which 
prevails in England and Ireland. Tlie children, 
being entitled to an absolute legal share called 
Legitim (q.v.), take the father's property in two 
characters— one part as legitim the other as being 
next of kin — and the result is often different from 
what obtains in England. Mcjeover, in Scotland, 
though the heir-at-law may be one of the next 
of kin, still he is not entitled to take such share 
unless he collate the heritable estate (resign it to 
the executors). The degrees of kindred are now 
counted in exactly the same way. The father 
never can take more than one-half, nor the mother 
more than one-third, while any of the brothers and 
sisters, or their issue, are alive. The half-blood 
does not share equally with, but in an inferior 
degree to, the full olood. 

Kina. See Cikchoha. 

Kinabalu* See Boiineo. 

Kifib iiriij or Kilbuen, a former fort of south 
Russia, situated opposite OtehakofF, on a long 
narrow sandbank which forms the southern bound- 
ary of the estuary of the Dnieper. Paul Jones first 
suggested to Suvaroff that it should be fortified ; it 
figured prominently in the Russo-Turkish wars of 
1771-74 and 1787 ; and during the Crimean war 
it fell before the allies, October 17, 1855. The 
fortifications were razed in 1860. 

Kincardineshire, or The Mbaens, a mari- 
time county of Scotland, with Aberdeenshire and 
the Dee on the N., Forfarshire and the North Esk 
,on the S. and W., and the North Sea on the E. 
The rocks are granite, gneiss, sandstone, conglom- 
erate, mica-slate, clay-slate, limestone, and trap. 
Area, 388 sq. m., of which one-half is in cultivation, 
and one-tenth in wood. The county may be divided 
into four sections— viz. the Coast, the ‘Howe o’ 
the Mearns,' the Grampians, and Deeside. The 
coast-land and much of the * Howe ’ is of superior 
quality. The ‘ Howe ' forms a continuation of the 
Valley of Strathmore ( q. v. ). The Grampians, run- 
ning across the country from east tp west, parallel 
to the Dee, with an average breadth of from 7 to 
8 miles, cover about 80,000 acres ; one of the peaks, 
Mount Battock, is 2555 feet high. The Deeside 
portion of the county is a comparatively narrow 
strip of light, sharp soil. There are few manufac- 
tures in the county. The.principal towns are Stone- 
haven (q.v.), the county town; Bervie, a royal 
and parliamentary burgh ; Laurencekirk and Ban- 
chory, poUce buirgbs ; and Johnshaven. Of the 
objects of aptiqpanan interest the most noted are 
Dunuottar Castle (q*v.) and Raedyke’s Camp, an 
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eiitrenclniient seemingly on the Roman method, in 
"which it has been supposed that the ancient Cale- 
donians under Galgacus encamped prior to their 
battle "with the Romans under Agricola. Kincar- 
dineshire "vras the birthplace of George Wh^hai*t, 
Robert Barclay, Dr J. Beattie, and Dr Thomas 
Reid ; and the father of Robert Bums "w^as bom 
in Dunnottar parish. Pop. (1801) 26,349 ; (1871) 
34,630 ; ( 1901 ) 40,923 ; ( 1911 ) 41,008 ; ( 1921 ) 41,779. 

Ki]iclli]ljmga( Tibetan ), a Him- 

alayan peak (28,176 ft.), between Sikkim and Nepal. 
See Freshfield’s Round Kangchmjunga (1903). 

Kindergarteily the name of a kind of school 
or training-place for young children — ^name and 
thing imported from Germany. The principle was 
first propounded (1826) and the system invented 
by Friedrich Froebel (q.v.). He "was early im- 
pressed "with the insufficiency of the teaching 
and training given in the ordinary infant-school, 
and "With the fact that the lo'ring instinct of the 
mother remained merely an instinct, which re- 
quired for the training of the child thoughtful 
guidance and direction. He saw that the teaching 
in the infant-school was to a large extent tradi- 
tional; that the selection of subjects and exer- 
cises depended on fashion, or upon the likings or 
prejudices of the teacher, and not upon a genuine 
knowledge of the nature of children ; and that the 
whole procedure was based upon an induction of 
facts and phenomena which had been hastily made, 
and rested upon no firm ground of principle. He 
therefore set to work to study the ways and doings 
of infants from their birth, and to note down 
systematically -what kind of mental food and what 
land of bodily acti'vity Nature prompted them 
at each stage of their existence to prefer. He 
reached the following principles : (a) That Edu- 
cation means a harmonious development of all the 
bodily and mental powers; (h) that the spontaneous 
is the raw material and the only element that is 
valuable in education, and that the teacher must 
connect all his instruction with that, and gi-aft 
it upon the spontaneous activity of the child ; (c) 
that the work of the teacher is not to give know- 
ledge ah extra, hut to supply material, means, and 
opportunities in a rational and harmonious order 
for the child’s mind spontaneously to work upon ; 
and {d) that in the presentation of their materials 
or occupations there must be no break {in Natwrd 
non datwr scdtm), because all occupations which 
train must be developed out of each other. The 
early materials for instruction are called gifts, 
b^use they are presented to the child only when 
his nature and stage of development call for them. 
The province of the educator is to map out the 
world of early childhood, and to engineer — ^i.e. 
to give each step in — ^the paths to knowledge or 
power in each subject; the province of the teacher 
IS to apply this general knpwledge to particular 
cases, a.nd with loving care and deughted patience 
to provide the right mental food — ^the most suitable 
activities for each hour and stage of development. 
His complete aim is the systematic cultivation of 
all the powers in complete equilibrium. Hence, 
while the infant-school goes too much into work 
and drill, Froehers system calls for attention to the 
individual child ; he weaves the work into ‘ play 
(spontaneous activity), and he evolves 'drill’ out 
of the free individual desire for society. Hence 
Froebel’s large use of song and dance. He respects 
freedom and the right order of development so 
much that he would not give' a word to a child 
imtil a mental necessity and desire had been 
created by an ordered set of experiences for that 
word ; and he cultivates the senses and the hand 
"with the utmost care, so that perfectly accurate 
perception and comparison may produce true and 


clear conceptions, which again give rise to true 
and just judgments. 'All the byways to untruth,’ 
says Miss Sliirreff, * such as exaggeration, confused- 
ness of mind, inaccuracy of speech, are cut oif. ’ The 
child is not taught, but led by a set of ordered ex- 
eriences to the perception of the principles of num- 
er (Arithmetic) and of space (Geometry ) ; and his 
senses and powers of hand and eye are cultivated 
by an elaborate series of exercises. The steps in 
Froehel’s system are (1) Spontaneity or Flay, 
which, however, in a child is always serious arid 
never frivolous; (2) direction of this towards ex- 
ternal fact and truth ; (3) weaving of spontaneous 
powers into ordinary occupations ; (4) develop- 
ment into self-culture, independent action, a love 
of knowledge, beauty, and society. The pro- 
cess, like the process of Nature, is slow, tranquil, 
and organic ; hut no part of it requires to he 
undone. The child sees, imitates, or reproduces 
and invents new forms ; these are the three steps 
in each subject for each pupil. 

Kinderscont Grit^ name given to the coarse 
grits and flagstones which occur towards the base 
of the Millstone Grit of England (see Carbonifee- 
ous System). The rock foims the tableland of 
Kinderscout in the Peak country. The grit is 
quarried at Eyam Moor, Derwent Edge, and other 
places, and is used for engine-beds, foundations, and 
reservoir work. 

Kindly Tenant* SeeBoEDEHs. 
Kinematics is the science which treats of pure 
motion. It involves the fundamental conceptions 
of space and time and takes no direct cognisance 
of force or mass. Strictly speaking, any finemat- 
ical problem dealing with motions that exist in 
nature is at bottom dynamical, and every dyna- 
mical problem is of necessity approached in the 
first instance on its kinematical side. Thus, to 
take a familiar example, Kepler’s laws of planetary 
motion were purely geometrical and kinematical 
statements, from which Newton deduced the dyna- 
mical law of universal gra'vitation. Again, the 
Nautical Almanobc is essentially a hook of kine- 
matical statistics, giving the positions of the im- 
portant heavenly bodies at definite successive 
intervals of time, and not unfrequently the rates 
of change of position ; and the calculation of these 
statistics has a strict dynamic hasis- 
Kinematics may he regarded as a geometry of 

C 'tion into which the idea of time or duration 
been introduced. Thus, change of position, 
regarded as taking place continuously in time, 
leads to the idea of velocity, linear and angular. 
Velocity itself is, of course, subject to change, and 
^is change, regarded as taking place continuously 
in time, leads to the idea of acceleration, linear 
and an^ar. The distinction of linear and angular 
as applied to velocities and accelerations is very 
necessary for a clear study of the kinematics of 
systems of points, such as plane and solid figures, 
rigid or deformable, or of the kinematics of fluids. 
Rotation, strain, twist, vortex are important cases. 
The kinematics of solid figures is a subject of grow- 
ing importance to the mechanician and engineer ; so 
much so that in the kinematics of machinery we 
have a highly specialised branch of the subject. A 
glance at any ordinary piece of mechanism, from 
a steam-engine to a sewing-machine, shows how 
various are the relative motions of the wheels, 
rods, cranks, belts, and other pieces that build it 
up. The function of a machine is dynamic — ^viz. 
to transform energy to a certain end — ^but ribis must 
be effected by suitable kinematical arrangements. 

Kinemalogrwll) or popularly (tlirough Fr. 
cMmatographe) CINEMATOGRAPH (Gr. hMsm, 
motion, and graphein, to record), the contrivance 
which its inventor prefers to call KinbTOSCOPE ; 
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an apparabns for exhibiting picfeorial reproductions 
of animate motion or ‘motion-pictures,’ invented 
in the late eighties by Mr Thomas A. Edison ( q..v.). 
Its operation is based upon the physiological pheno- 
menon known as persistence of vision, through 
which the retina of the eye retains for one -seventh 
to one -tenth of a second any image impressed upon 
it. If a series of identical portraits were rapidly 
exhibited to the eye, a single portrait would appa- 
rently be viewed ; or if there is represented to the 
eye a series of photographs of a moving object, 
each one representing a minute successive phase of 
such movement, the movements would apparently 
themselves again take place. 

One of the earliest suggestions of motion-pictures 
was embraced in an optical toy called the Zoetrope, 
or ‘ wheel of life, ’ introduced about 1845. Instanta- 
neous photography being then unknown, a few 
rough silhouette drawings, broadly outlining suc- 
cessive phases of movements, were made on a strip 
of paper. This was placed around the interior of 
an open cylinder whose periphery was perforated 
with a number of vertical openings above the edge 
of the picture-strip. The cylinder was mounted 
on a pivot so as to be easily rotated. On looking 
through the openings when the cylinder was 
revolved the figures seemed to be in motion — an 
illusion of theoretical motion. 

With the growth of photography came attempts 
to preserve and present actual scenes and events. 
In 1878 Eadvvara Muybridge made photographs of 
a horse trotting by arranging a series of cameras 
along the line of a trams, the exposures being 
made at the right instant by the horse sticking 
wires or strings attached to the shutters (see 
Hobse). From the negatives thus obtained 
positive prints were secured and projected 
upon a screen, showing the horse in motion, but 
always in the centre of the screen. The work 
of Muybridge was followed by that of other 
experimenters, but no appreciaole progress was 
made by them toward the production of modem 
motion-pictures. The photographic film had not 
et been brought out ; thus they were handicapped 
y being compelled to use glass plates. But the 
principal thing that obstructed their progress was 
the employment of a multiplicity of cameras or 
lenses ; and while they were successful in obtaining 
photogjrapbs of the movements of single objects, 
such pictures were always centrally located on the 
plates. Thus, when projected, they would appear 
always in the centre of the screen in life-like 
motion, but not making any progress. When Edison 
entered the field in 1887, he realised that in order 
to reproduce pictures of animate scenes and events 
the original photographs must be taken from one 
central view-point by a single camera, so that the 
objects should move across its field just as they 
move across the field of the human eye. Two very 
serious difficulties lay in the way, however — first, the 
production of a sensitive surface in such form and 
weight as to be capable of being i^iiccessively brought 
into position and exposed at the necessarily high 
rate ; and, second, the production of a camera capable 
of making successive exposures and coincidental 
pictures at the rate of twenty to fifty per second. 
Edison saw that glass plates were entirely out of 
the question for the purpose, and tried cylinders 
whose surfaces were coated with a sensitised emul- 
sion. Microscopic photographs were taken on these 
cylinders, spirally, at as high a rate of speed as fifty 
per second. A great variety of experiments were 
made on fine-grajhed emulsions and on camera 
mechanism. During this experimental period the 
kodak -film was being slowly developed by the 
Eastman Company. In it Edison saw a solution 
of the problem, and, applying himself to the in- 
vention of a suitable camera for its use in tape-like 


form, after a vast amount of experiment produced 
in 1889 the first modern motion-picture camera. 
From that day to this the Edison camera lias been 
the accepted standard for securing pictures of objects 
in motion. Edison’s invention consisted not only 
of the camera ; to him is also due the conception 
and invention of a continuous, uniform, and evenly 
spaced tape-like film, essential for taking and re- 
producing photographs of animate motion. 

The apparatus for securing an d reproducing mo tion - 
pictures consists of two principal parts — viz. the 
kinetograph or camera for taking the photograplw, 
and the kinetoscope for projecting them for exhibi- 
tion purposes. The accompanying sectional view 


A 



Section of Kineto^aph or Camera for taking 
Motion-pictures. 


of a simple form of such a camera, with description, 
is taken by permission from Edison : his Life and 
Inventions, by F. L. Dyer and T. 0. Martin (1910). 

In this diagram, A represents an outer light-tight 
box containing a lens, C, and tiie other necessary 
mechanism for making the photographic exposures, 
and being cases for holding reels of film 
before and after exposure ; F the long tape-like film ; 
G a sprocket, whose teeth engage in perforations 
on the edges of the film, such sprocket being adapted 
to be revolved with an intermittent or step-by-step 
movement by hand or by motor ; and B a revolving 
shutter having an opening and connected by gears 
with G, and arranged to expose the film during 
the periods of rest. A full view of this shutter is 
also represented, with its opening, D, in the small 
illustration to the right. 

In practice, the operation would he somewhat as 
follows, generally speaking : The lens would first be 
focussed on the animate scene to he photographed. 
On the main shaft of the camera being turned 
the sprocket, G, is moved intermittently ; and its 
teeth, catching in the holes in the sensitised film, 
draw it downward, bringing a new portion of its 
length in front of the lens, the film then remain- 
ing stationary for an instant. In the meantime, 
through geanng connecting the main shaft with 
the shutter, the latter is rotated, bringing its open- 
ing, D, coincident with the lens, and therefore ex- 
posing the film while it is stationary ; after which 
the film again moves forward. So long as the 
action is continued these movements are repeated, 
resulting in a succession of enormously rapid ex- 
posures upon the film during its progress from reel 
Ml to its automatic rewinding on reel While 
the film is passing through, it is guided and kept 
straight by various sets of rollers, between which 
it runs. By an ingenious arrangement the film 
moves interniittently, so that it may have a much 
longer period of rest than of motion. As in prac- 
tice the pictures are taken at the rate of twenty 
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or more per second, it will be quite obvious that 
each period of rest is inhnitesimally brief, being 
generally one-thirtieth of a second or less. Still, 
it is sufficient to bring the film to a momentary 
condition of complete rest, and to allow for a maxi- 
mum time of exposure, comparatively speaking, 
thus providing means for taking clearly defined 
pictures. The negatives so obtained are developed 
in the regular way, and the positive prints subse- 
quently made from them are used for reproduction 
in a projecting kinetoscope, which employs the 
above principles and mechanism in general; but 
the light-tight box is omitted, and a powerful light, 
a condenser, and a reflector are added. The 
machines are run by a small motor, and the film 
is projected at the average rate of 1000 feet every 
14 minutes. Later improvements are the ‘ Maltese 
Cross/ superseding the old knob or ‘dog -lash/ 
which was apt to break the film ,* and an arrange- 
ment which moves the entire mechanism on which 
the film is strimg leaving the gate aperture fixed, 
and supplying a fixed optical centre from the carbon 
to the lens. 

‘Cinema-houses,* ‘picture-houses,’ or succinctly 
‘ cinemas,’ have everywhere multiplied rapidly, and 
become one of the most attractive forms of popular 
entertainment ; and vast sums have been invested 
in their erection, equipment, and maintenance. 
Each year the kinematograph has reached a higher 
level of excellence in the mechanical treatment of 
the subjects under portrayal, as well as in the 
artistic field, where wonders continue to multiply 
themselves without ceasing. America is pre- 
eminently the home of the motion-picture, and. a 
large colony is settled at Los Angeles, California, 
where the * attractions of light and scenery are 
appreciated at their full. The majority of pictures, 
however, are made in studios under conditions 
which do not vary. Very complicated lighting 
effects are obtained, and whole towns are built 
with amazing reality. Films are also made in 
England, where the 'work is of a high level of 
excellence. As art the value of the picture-show 
is still very low. In Germany, however, there are 
signs that a true art is arising. The kinemato- 
graph has been of late applied also to educational 
as well as to various scientific uses. 

‘Talking motion - pictures * have been produced 
by various methods, hut their success is not yet 
assured. 

Kinetics. See amics, Enebgy, Matteb. 

Kin^ (O.E. cyning, from cyn, ‘a kin,’ ‘a tribe,’ 
and the termination -mg^ ‘belonging to.’ Hence 
cyn-ing is ‘man of the tribe,* ‘chief*). A wide- 
spread ancient custom, surviving to our own time 
among various peoples, is the killing of a priestly 
king by his successor. The king being the centre 
of the ritual connected with the fertility of the soil, 
it seems to have been thought that his failing 
powers endangered the crops. Then it was dis- 
covered that a vicarious sacrifice would serve the 
purpose. Those who recognise a world-wide ‘ archaic 
civilisation,’ diffused from Egypt, find an early 
kingship of ‘Children of the .Sun,’ culture-heroes 
ultimately of Egyptian origin, broken in upon later 
by a kingship of earth-born ‘War-lords ’ when the 
capture of victims for sacrifice had developed into 
war. See Aricia ; Sir J. G. Frazer, The Golden 
.and Studies in the History of King ~ 

ship, and Perry, Growth of (fivUisation (1924). 
For the relation of king to people in Britain, see 
Eitgland (History of), Parliament-, and fpr 
other countries, see the sections on their consti- 
tutions. Sec also Divine Right, Government. 

was bom at 
1569- 
He 




Fig. 1.— Young King- 
crab, just hatched 
(greatly enlarged). 


was educated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford, and became bishop of Chichester in 1642. 
He was expelled in 1643, but reinstated at the 
Restoration. He was a friend of Ben Jonson, 
Izaak Walton, and John Donne. He published 
elegies, translations of psalms, sermons, &c. See 
hisPoeww, ed. L. Mason (1915) ; ed. Sparrow 0926). 

King, William Rufus, vice-president of the 
United States, was born in North Carolina, 6th 
April 1786, and was admitted to the bar in 1806. 
He was a member of the legislature for three years, 
was returned to congress as a War-Democrat in 
1810, and represented Alabama in the senate from 
1820 to 1844. He was then minister to Fiance for 
two years, and a senator again from 1848 to 1863, 
when he became vice-president. He died, however, 
on ISth April of the same year. 

King-at-arms. See Herald. 

King-bird* See Tyrant- birds. 

King Country. See Waikato. 

King-crab {Limulus), a curious animal, the 
last of its race, usually referred to a special group, 
Xiphosura, within the spider 
and scorpion class Arachnida. 

A large convex chitinous 
buckler covers the head and 
thorax, a flatter hexagonal 
shield protects the abdomen, 
while a long spear runs out 
from the hind end. On the 
under-snrface of the ‘ cephalo- 
thorax’ there are the follow- 
ing appendages : a pair of 
‘chelicerse’ in front of the 
mouth, a pair of ‘pedipalps’ 
lateral to the mouth, four pairs 
of walking legs whose bases 
help in mastication, and a pair 
of small ‘chilaria.’ On the under-surface of the 
abdomen there are the following appendages: a 
double ‘operculum’ with the genital apertures, 
and five pairs of fiat plates bearing peculiar gill- 
books. The larvse have a superficial resemblance 
to Trilobites. 

The king-crabs attain a length of over 2 feet. 
They live on muddy bottoms at a depth of 2 to 6 
fathoms, where they 
sometimes swim 
slowly about or 
more frequently bur- 
row their way in the 
mud by alternately 
bending and 
straightening their 
shields and spine. 

The food consists for 
the most part of 
marine worms, which 
are sucked into the 
mouth and there 
crushed. King-crabs 
are restricted to the 
warm coasts, from 
the Bay of Bengal 
to Torres Straits, 
the Molupcas and 
Japan, and to the 
east of North Amer- 
ica. The groujj first 
appears in Triassic 
strata, but this allied 
Bellinuridse, repre- 
sented by Neolirnu- 
lus in the Upper 
Silurian and by other genera of later date, seem 
to link the king-crabs to the ancient Eurypterids. 
In some of the Indian islands the spine is used for 



Fig. 2.-— Under-surface of Kiuf- 
crab (lAwijdus polyphmm). 
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pointing arrows, and in tropical America the shell 
soinefcimes serves as a ladle. See Ray Lankester, 
‘Limulns an Arachnid,* Quart. Jour. Micr. Sd., 
vol. xxi. 1881 ; also vols. xxiii., xxiv. 

fiingfisli. See Ofah. 

King fisher {Alcedo is^ida)^ a well-known 
British and European bird, famous for its brilliant 
blue, green, and chestnut plumage and fish-bone 
nest. It is 7i inches in length, and is marked by 
the long, hard, sharp bill, the short rounded wings, 
tlie very short tail, and the partial union of the 
toes of the weak feet. It is a shy and wary bird, 
frequenting rivers and lakes and occasionally the 
seashore, usually living in isolated pairs. It has 
a rapid, fitful flight, and a faint but shrill cry, 
like tit’tit often repeated. The kingfisher feeds on 
aquatic insects and crustaceans, small fishes like 
minnows, and young fishes. The prey is caught 
by a rapid, almost vertical, dive. The Ifishes are 
earned to the perch, killed by a few blows on a 
branch, and swallowed whole. The bones are after- 
wards disgorged, and may be used as a floor for the 
nest, which is usually at the end of a long tunnel 



Kingfisher (Alcedo ispida ). 


bored in the bank, and eventually becomes any- 
thing but clean. There are six to ten ^gs, almost 
spherical, glossy white, with a pink tinge due to 
the contents. The plumage of the bird is unfor- 
tunately used in decoration and in making artificial 
flies. Among the other kingfishers ( Aleedinidae) 
may be mentioned the Belted Kingfisher (Ceryle 
al(yyon) of the northern United States and Canada, 
the beautiful Alcyone azurea of Australia, and the 
numerous Wood-kingfishers, such as the Laughing 
Jackass (Dacelo gigas), also Australian. 

The kingfisher is the old halcyon, ‘whose dead 
body eareniUy hung by a single thread always 
turns its beak towards the wind,* a popular and 
still surviving notion to which Shakespeare makes 
more than one reference. With the Thalcyon the 
imagination of the ancients played lovingly, for 
to tnem the bird was Alcyone the daughter of 
JEolus and wife of the king of Trachis, the son of 
the morning star, ^ who, mourning in her youth for 
her lost husband, was winged by divine power, and 
now flies over the sea, seeking him whom she could 
not find, sought throughout Bie earth.* ^ ‘ The bird 
is not great,* as Socrates continues in Lucian’s 
dialogue ‘ The Halcyon,* ‘but it has received great 
honour from the gods because of its lovingness; 
for while it is mwng its nest, all the world has 
the happy d£^,ys whiph it calls halcyonidse, excell- 
ing all others in thmr calmness.* So Aristotle, 
quoting Simonides, says that the halcyon has its 
young about the turh of the year in winter, ‘when 
Zeus gives the wisdom pf c&i to fourteen days. 
Then the people of the land call it the hour of 
wind-hiding, the sacred nurse of the spotted 


halcyon.’ See R. Bowdler Sharpe’s Monograph 
of the Alcedmidee or Kingfishers ; Kuskin’s Eagle's 
Nest; and Halcyon Days. 

George’s Sound, an inlet 5 miles 
north and south, and 5 miles broad, at the south- 
west angle of West Australia, which is an excellent 
roadstead, and leads to two landlocked recesses, 
Princess Royal and Oyster Harbours. Albany 
(q.v.), on Princess Royal Harbour, is a port of call 
for South African mail-steamers : and under Ad- 
miral Henderson’s scheme for the naval defence of 
Australia it became ( 1912) a sub-base for destroyers 
and submarines. 

finghorn, a royal burgh of Fife, on the Firth 
of Forth, 3 miles S. of Kirlccaldy, has golf-links, 
and manufactures golf-clubs. Alexander HI. ^vas 
knied (1286) at Kinghorn, and a monument was 
erected on the spot in 1887 ; but the name (really 
Kin-gorn) has nothing to do with kings. Pop. 
2300. 

Kinglake^ Alexander William, historian, 
was horn at Wilton House, near Taunton, in 1809, 
and was educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1837, and speedily acquired a lucrative 
practice ; but he retired from the profession in 1856, 
in order to devote himself to literature and politics. 
He had already published, in 1844, Eotheriy a work 
of Eastern travm, written in a graphic and poetic 
vein, yet with great truthfulness to nature, which has 
always remamed one of the most popular books of 
English travel. He was returned for Bridgwater 
in the Liberal interest in 1857, took a prominent part 
against Lord Palmerston’s (Conspiracy Bill in 1859, 
and in 1860 warmly denounced the annexation of 
Sav^ and Nice by France. In 1854 he went out to 
the (Crimea, where he met Raglau, and had every 
facility for watcMng the progress of the war. After 
his return he undertook the defence of the British 
commander in his History of the War m the 
Crimea (8 vols. 1863-87). As the history was 
rerr largely based upon Lord Raglan’s papers, 
it has been regarded by some as a prejudiced 
narrative of the war ; but from the literary point 
of view opinion is practically unanimous that it 
is one of the finest historical works of the 19th 
century. The criticism of Napoleon III. and the 
second empire was so searching that the work 
gave great offence at the Tuileries, and its circula- 
tion was prohibited in France during the Empire. 
Replies have been made to strictures upon other 
actors in the war, and occasionally with success. 
But the history remains on the whole a wonderfully 
accurate, brilliant, and minute record of the great 
stniggle with Russia. In 1868 Kiuglake was again 
returned for Bridgwater, but was unseated on peti- 
tion. He died 2d January 1891. See A. W. Kirng- 
lake, by W. Tuckwell (1902). 

Kinglet. See Golden-crested Wren; 

King s, The First and Second Books of, 
in the English Authorised Version titled The 
First Book of KingSt commonly called the Third 
Booh of Kings, and The Second Book ^ Kings, 
commoTily cmled the Fourth Booh of Kings. In 
the ancient Rabbinical enumeration, implied in 
Josephus and followed iu the P.eshito, and by 
Jerome, the Book of Kings (MelacUm) was reck- 
oned one, ranking fourth and last in the series of 
the ‘earlier prophets* (after Joshua, Judges, and 
Samuel ) ; the division into two first appears in the, 
Septuagint translation, where they are called the 
third and fourth ‘of the kingdoms* (Basileidn, 
Heh. M$ldch§th)f the books of Samuel forming the 
first and second. This division was copied by the 
Vulgate, whence it passed into the ‘common* 
usage of (Christendom. The separation between 
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Samtiel and Kings is itself not original ; for the 
first two chapters of Kings, concluding the life of 
David, are consecutive with 2 Sam. ix.-xx. and 
by the same hand. The books of Kings as we now 
have them are evidently a compilation, and careful 
examination shows that they have passed through 
more than one redaction. In their composition at 
least four elements can be distinguished: (1) In 
1 K^gs, xi. 41, reference is made to ‘ the book of the 
acts (chronicles) of Solomon,’ and for the reigns of 
subsequent kings there is very frequent mention 
of ‘the book of the chronicles of the kinp of 
Judah,’ and of a corresponding book of the kings 
of Israel The exact nature of these chronicles 
cannot now be determined ; but the probability is 
that they were themselves compilations, chiefl.y 
digests of a statistical and annalistic character, 
fui-ther epitomised by the writer of the canonical 
book, (2) The ofiQeial records of the temple at 
Jerusalem, though nowhere expressly named, must 
have been directly or indirectly the source of 
much of the information given about the worship 
there, especially under the reigns of Solomon, 
Joash, Ahaz, and Josiah. (3) The book owes 
most of its vividness and picturesoueness to mate- 
rials derived from a series of unomcial narratives, 
having their origin chiefl.y in the northern 
kingdom, and in which the acts of the prophets 
had special prominence. To this category belong 
in particular the history of Elijah (1 Kings, 
xvii.“Xix., xxL), and the much more complicated 
series of passages relating to Elisha, for the northern 
kingdom; and the story of the man of God from 
Judah (1 Kings, xiii.), for the southern. (4) The 
main redactor has contributed the chronological 
scheme of synchronisms in which the histories of 
the two kingdoms are brought together under one 
view, and has given a pragmatical tone to the 
narrative by undertaking, in the case of each king, 
an estimate of his religions character and work. 
This is done in the spirit of the Deuteronomic 
legislation, and it may be inferred with certainty 
therefore that the main redaction did not take 
place till after the reformation of Josiah. Such 
passages as 2 Kings, viii. 22 ; xiv. 7 ; xvi. 6 ( ‘ unto 
this day ’), are not necessarily prior to the fall of the 
kingdom of Judah (cf. e.g. 2 Chron. xxi. 10) ; but 
evidence of a later pen is found in 2 Kihgs, xvii. 
T9, 20 ; xxiii. 26, 27 ; while 2 Kings, xxv. 27 segq., 
brings us down to a far advanced period of the exile. 
Important variations (especially in the series of 
rather disconnected notes which form a large part 
of the history of Solomon) between the existing 
Hebrew text and that which must have lain before 
the LXX. translators show that the book was still 
in a somewhat fluid state at a very much later date. 

See further, F, 0. Kent, Israd's Hist <md Biog. Na/rra~ 
hives (1906); C. K Burney, Notes on the Hehrew Text 
(1903); J. Skinner’s commentary in The New Centuvy 
Bible; W. E Barnes [The Cambridge Bible, 1908); and 
S. A. Cook, Brny. Brit, ed. xL, asctioles ‘Jews,’ ‘Kings,’ 
‘Palestine.’ 

ILpig’s Bench. See Common Law. 

Kingf’s Collese^ in 1910 incorporated with the 
University of London ( q.v.), save as to its theological 
faculty, is housed close to Somerset House in the 
Strand. It was founded by royal charter in 1828, 
and confirmed by act of parliament in 1882, the 
fundamental principle of the institution being ‘that 
instiuction in the Christian religion ought to form 
an indispensable part of every system of general 
education for the youth of a Christian community.’ 
The college was strictly in connection with the 
Church or England. In 1882 the rights of the 
poprietors wwe extinguished ; in 1900 the college 
became in all its faculties a school of the University 
of London, and m 1910 an integral part of that 
university. In 1903 the obligation for professors, 


lecturers, and members of council to be membeis 
of the Church of England was removed, save as 
regards members of the faculty of theology. The 
theological department is a school of the university, 
and in some respects is still united with King’s 
College as part or the university ; and ‘ University 
of ILondon, King’s College,’ is governed by a delegacy 
appointed by the senate of the university. It com- 
prises King^s College in the faculties of arts, law, 
medicine, science, engineering, and economics. It 
has absorbed also the arts and science departments 
of King’s College for Women, formerly in Kensing- 
ton, the home science department alone surviving 
in new buildings in Campden Hill. King’s College 
Hospital, an advanced medical school (at Denmark 
Hill since 1913) is separate ; as is also King’s 
College School for boys (at Wimbledon Common). 

King’s or Queen’s Counsel are certain 
barristers at law and advocates who have been 
appointed by letters-patent. The office is entirely 
honorary, but it ^ves a right of pre-audience in all 
the courts, according to the date of appointment. 
The appointment is made on the recommendation of 
the Lord Chancellor in England ; in Ireland, of the 
Irish Lord Chancellor ; and in Scotland, since 1897, 
of the Lord President of the Court of Session, In 
spite of their title, they are not prevented from 
being retained and acting for ordinary clients, 
except that in defending prisoners and acting in 
suits against the crown they require a special licence 
from the crown, which is, however, never refused. 
The appointment is for life, but in case of disgraceful 
conduct the letters-patent are revoked. 

The King’s Counsels’ robes are of silk instead of the 
ordinary (alpaca) ‘stuff’ of which the junior’s gown 
is made; and ‘taking silk’ is thus the common 
phrase signifying that an ‘ utter ’ or ‘ outer ’ barrister 
has become a King’s Counsel or K. O. * Taking silk ’ 
is frequently injurious rather than advantageous to a 
professional career. A King’s Counsel is prohibited 
by legal etiquette from taking a good deal of minor 
business which fell to his share as a junior, and 
‘silk,’ a stepping-stone to the great men, is a 
stumbling-block to the small. When a junior has 
reached the position in which he feels justified, or 
is forced by the public opinion of his circuit, to 
‘apply for silk,’ his demand is very rarely refused, 
or at most postponed, and the honour is little more 
than a necessary incident in eveiy successful legal 
career. Henry Brougham, indeed, was debaned 
for some years from what was in his case a profes- 
sional right by the personal antipathy of George IV. 
and Lord Eldon, and it was not until 1827, on the ac- 
cession to power of George Canning, that Brougham 
received a patent of precedence which clothed him 
in silk and gave him all the professional advantages 
without the actual title. But this is a striking and 
almost a solitary exception. Of late years colonial 
barristers have been gratified with the title of 
King’s Counsel^ conferred by the Lord Chancellor, 
on representation made by the governor of the 
colony through the Secretary of State. 

King’s Countyy an inland county of Ireland, 
in Leinster, is bounded on the W. by the Shannon, 
which separates it from Boscommon and Galway. 
It is 20 miles long tirom north to south by 58 wide. 
Area, 493,985 statute acres, or 772 sq. m. Of this 
about a fourth is under crops ; and of this again 
nearly one- half is in grass, whilst a fourth is 
under corn and green crops (oats, barley, potatoes, 
and turnips). Over a third of the total area is 
covered with bo^, including a large part of the 
Bog of Allen. The population has steadily de- 
creased —( 1841 ) 146, fe7; (1861) 90,013; (1881) 
72,852; (1891) 66,563; (1911) 56,832 (90 per cent. 
Catholics). The surface is flat, except for the 
Slieve Bloom Mountains (1733 feet) on the south 
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boundary. The soil, a light loam of medium depth, 
restiim on limestone gravel, is of average fertility. 
The Grand Canal traverses the northern portion 
of the county, and joins the Shannon. The river 
Barrow separates it from Queen’s County on the 
south-east. Kind’s County, constituted a shire in 
1557, was named in honour of King Philip. In the 
north; west is Clonmacnois Abbey, founded in 548, 
one of the most interesting ecclesiastical ruins in 
Ireland. At Birr Castle Lord Rosse erected his 
great telescope. The chief towns are Tullamore, 
Parsonstown or Birr, and part of Portarlington, 
the remainder being in Queen’s County. 

King’s or Queen’s Evidence. See Ap- 

PEOVER. 

Kind’s Evil. See Scrofula. 

Kingsley^ Charles, was born at Holne vicarage, 
Dartmoor, Devon, 12th June 1819. After educa- 
tion partly at King’s College, London, he went up 
to Magdalen College, Cambridge, and took his 
degree in 1842 — fii-st-class in classics, senior optime 
in mathematics — and was immediately ordained to 
the curacy of Evei-sley in Hampshire, of which 
]>arish he became rector in 1844. There he lived 
tor the remainder of his life, having married a 
daughter of Mr Pascoe Grenfell in the year in 
which he was presented to his li'^ing. 

His dramatic poem, ThA SainVs Tragedy, or The 
True Story of Elizabeth of Hungary, a presentation 
of medieval piety (not accepted by Catholics), ap- 
peared in 1848, and was followed by two works of 
very different character, Alton Locke and Yeobst, both 
published in 1849, These brilliant novels are the 
work of a Radical, a ‘ Christian Socialist,’ and deal 
with modern social questions in a bold and a strik- 
ingly original manner. The hero of Alton Locke, 
‘ tailor and poet,’ is found in a London workshop. 
In Yedst the condition of the English agiicultural 
labourer is dealt with by one whose sympathy with 
the people is aristocratic, not democratic; whose 
radicalism is Christian, and not sceptical; whose 
enthusiasm never degenerates into unreason ; and 
whose most brilliant invective is always balanced 
by common-sense. The influence of these books 
at the time was enormous ; and if Kingsley wrote 
nothing more of the same character, it was not so 
much that time had modifled his views as that his 
views had modified the times. For two or three 
years previous to the publication of these novels 
fein^ley had thrown himself with all the ardour of 
youth and of his own impetuous nature into various 
schemes for the improvement of the condition, 
material, moral, and regions, of the working-classes, 
a subject of which we all hear a good deal at the 
present day, but which was somewhat strange 
m 1844. In this work he was associated with 
Maurice, the recognised leader of the movement 
known as ‘ Christian Socialism ; ’ and he published 
under the well-known pseudonym of ‘Parson Lot’ 
an immense number of articles on current topics, 
especially in the Christian Socialist and Politics for 
the People. In 1853 appeared J^ypatia, one of 
his most fascinating works, a vigorous and brilliant 
picture of early Christianity in conflict with Greek 
philosophy at Alexandria in the beginning of the 
5th century. Westwa/rd Ho! followed in 1855, 
and the presentment of Elizabethan England and 
the Spanish Main, of Devonshire worthies and their 
Spanish foemen, is wonderfully vivid and life-like, 
though not without historical errors, a too English 
dislike of Spain and Spaniards, and a too Protestant 
prejudice against Catholicism and Catholics (see 
also Newman). In Two Years Ago (1857) he 
sketched with a master -hand the North Devon 
scenery so dear to the west-countryman ; and Here- 
ward the Wake (1866), a novel of the days of 
the Conqueror, brought the noble series of works 


of fiction to a close. In 1860 the university of 
Cambridge had chosen the author of Hypatia and 
Westward Ho! to be professor of History, and 
his inaugural lecture was published at the end 
of that year under the title of The Limits of 
Exact Scieme as applied to History, The Herman 
and the Teuton ( 1864) is also based upon his Cam- 
bridge lectures. 

In 1869 Kingsley resigned his professorship and 
was appointed a canon of Chester ; and in 1871 he 
made the voyage that he had so long contemplated, 
to the tropics, of whose scenery he had ^ready 
written so enthusiastically; and on his return to 
Eversley from the West Indies he gave to the world 
one of its most charming books of travel, At Last. 
In 1873 Kingsley was appointed a canon of West- 
minster and chaplain to the Queen. He died 
at Eversley on 23d January 1875. His Life, by 
his widow, in 2 vols. published in 1876, is a bio- 
graphy of deep and sustained interest. Kingsley 
was by nature hot-tempered, enthusiastic, and com- 
bative, yet infinitely sympathetic and tender of 
heart ; ms ‘ muscular Christianity ’ (a phrase he dis- 
liked) was cheerful and robust; he had great and 
varied information, a keen wit, and a mind’s eye 
that ever looked below the surface. His collected 
works fill 28 volumes (1879-^1), Among these, 
besides those already named, and many volumes of 
sermons, are (1854), The Heroes (1856), The 

Water Babies (1863), Town Geology (1872), Prose 
Idylls (1873), Health and Education (1874). An 
unfinished novel, The Tutor's Story, was revised 
and completed by his daughter, Lucas Malet (1916). 

Kingsley^ Henry, brother of the foregoing 
(bom 1830, died 1876), was educated at IQng’s 
College, London, and Worcester College, Oxford, 
From 1853 to 1858 he resided in Australia, and on 
his return commenced his career as a writer of 
fiction with a vigorous picture of colonial life in 
Geoffrey Hamlyn (1859 ). To this succeeded Eavem- 
hoe (1861), his masterpiece; Austin Elliot ; 

The Hillyars and the Burtons, another novel of 
Australian life and manners (1865) ; Mademoiselle 
Mathildej and Stretton (1869). His best novele 
are manly, pathetic, strong, yet full of improbabili- 
ties, and written in a somewhat undistinguished 
style. In 1869-71 he edited the Daily Heview at 
Edinburgh- 

Kingsley, Mary Henrietta, daughter of 
George Henry Kingsley (1827-92), Charles’s second 
brother, who practised medicine and wrote a book 
of South Sea travel ‘by the Earl and the Doctor.’ 
She was early interested in science, travelled ex- 
tensively in West Africa, studied native problems 
with singular insight and sympathy, and wrote 
two very suggestive and successful books — Travels 
in West Africa (1897) and West ,Mrican Studies 
(1899). She fell ill nursing sick Boer prisoners, 
and died in hospital at Simon’s Town, 3d June 1900. 
King’s Lynn. See Lynn. 

Kingsmills. See Gilbert Islands. 

Kingston^ in Ontario, is^ situated^ at the NE. 
and lower end of Lake Ontario, 161 miles ENE. of 
Toronto. It is the seat of the Royal Military College 
of Canada U876), of Queen’s University )» a 
school of mining, and a dairy school The city 
has, besides excellent railway facilities, good water- 
communication by the lake, the St Lawrence, and 
the Rideau Canal, which last connects it with 
Ottawa. It possesses a large, sheltered harbour, 
with a graving-dock and an active trade, and, 
besides busy shipyards, has manufactories of loco- 
motives and stationary engines, machinery, leather, 
hoots and shoes, agricultural implements, wooden- 
wares, &c. Grant Allen and George Romanes 
were both Kingston men. Kingston is the seat 
of an Anglican Mshop of a Roman Catholic 
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archbishop. Its site was occupied by the old French 
fort of Frontenac, The town was the capital of 
Canada from 1841 to 1844. Pop. (1881) 14,091; 
(1911) 18,874; (1921) 21,753. 

Kingston^ the commercial and political capital 
of Jamaica (q.v.), stands on the north side of a 
landlocked harbour, the best in the island, and, 
for its shze, one of the best in the world. Popu- 
lation, 63,000. It was founded in 1693-1703, after 
the neighbouring town of Port Royal had been 
destroyed by an earthquake. From this place, 
afterwards rebuilt, Kingston is distant 6 miles, the 
breadth of its noble haven; while with Spanish 
Town, towards the interior, it has since 1846 been 
connected by railway. In 1758 Spanish Town 
was made the capital of Jamaica, but in 1872 the 
seat of government was removed to Kingston. 
IQngston was visited in 1880 by a violent hurricane, 
was in 1882 well-nigh consumed hy fire, and on 
14th January 1907 was almost totally destroyed by 
an earthquake, the focus of seismic activity being 
close to the city ; over 700 persons were killed out- 
right (including a number of English visitors to a 
congress being held in the town) and more than 
1000 injured. The city is well drained, and has 
a good water-supply, though the condition of the 
harbour leaves much to be desired. The maximum 
temperature is 93“ in the hot season, minimum 56“ 
in cold. In its Old Church, Benbow was buried. 
The exports include sugar, rum, coffee, dye-woods, 
fi'uits, cocoa, and cotton. 

Kingston^ capital of Ulster county. New York 
state, OTamds on the right hank of the Hudson, 54 
miles S. of Albany. It is a railway and canal ter- 
minus, and is the centre of extensive transit trade by 
steamer. Enormous 5 [uantities of blue-stone flags 
are forwarded from Kingston, which is also a prin- 
cipal centre of the hydraulic cement business, and 
contains a number of boat-building yards, foundries, 
brick-yards, and other manufactories. Pop. 26,700. 
Kingston-on-Hull. See Hull. 

Kingstoa-upon-ThameSf a municipal bor- 
ough and market -town of Surrey, since 1918 a 

S arliamentary borough including Surbiton, the 
laldons, and Coombe, 12 miles SW. of London, 
lies on the right hank of the Thames, here crossed 
hy two bridges— one of stone completed 1828 and 
freed 1870, and the other an iron railway viaduct. 
Of late years it has rapidly increased, its easy 
access to Louden, coupled with its facilities for 
boating and the pleasant surroundings of the 
neighbourhood, notably Hampton Court, Bushy 
and Richmond Parks, having rendered it a popular 
suburban resort for residents and visitors. The 
borough is within the London Metropolitan Police 
District. Pop. (1891) 27,059; (1921) 39,484. 
The garish church, of which William^ Coxe the 
historian was once rector, has some fine monu- 
ments ; the county council buildings, costing 
£36,000, were undertaken in 1890. In history 
Kingston has figured somewhat conspicuously : in 
838 it was the scene of a great council, convened 
hy Egbert, king of Wessex, and his son Ethelwulf ; 
seven of the Anglo-Saxon kings were crowned here, 
as recorded on the coronation-stone still standing 
near the market-place; King John, who granted 
the town its first charter, was a frequent visitor 
ia 1204-15 ; in 1264, during the civil war with 
Simon de Montfort, Kingston Castle (of which no 
traces nov remain) was captured hy Henry IILj 
Fairfax made the town his headquarters in 1647 ; 
and a year later took place in the neighbourhood 
the last fight between the royalists and Rounds 
heads^ when Lord Holland and the Duke of 
Buckinghaiii w^e defeated. At Ham Common 
Eyed Gay’s Dnchess of Queensherry. See 

Biden s History of Kishgstortr%tp(m~Thaims (1852). 


Kingstion, William Henry Giles, a popular 
writer of boys’ stories, was horn in London, 28th 
February 1814. His father was a merchant in 
Oporto, and there much of his youth was spent. 
At first a merchant, he had already published two 
stories and a book of Portuguese travel, when in 
1851 he found the work of his life in the immediate 
success of Peter the Whaler^ his first book for boys. 
During the next thirty years he published more 
than 120 similar books, all simple, vigorous, and 
healthy in tone; full of daring adventures, hair- 
breadtn escapes, and all the magic of the sea 
which he not only loved but knew. His heart 
never lost its wholesome^ glow of admiration for 
any form of human heroism, and the simple and 
sincere veracity of his style easily generated a corre- 
sponding sympathetic enthusiasm in his young 
readers. And he possessed in no small share the 
pictorial imagination which enabled him to borrow 
colour from travellers’ accounts of countries he had 
never seen. Among his most popular books were 
The Three Midshipmen, The Three Lieutenants, The 
Three Commanders, and The Three Admirals. 
Kingston took an active interest in many philan- 
thropic schemes, as the mission to seamen and 
assisted emigraiiion. He was knighted by the 

ueen of Portugal for his services in helping to 

ring about a commercial treaty between England 
and Portugal. He died at Willesden, 5th August 
1880. 

a naval station and suburb of 
Dublin, 7 miles SSE. from the General Post-office. 
Previous to 1817, when the harbour-works were 
begun, it was merely a fishing village known as 
Dunleary. On the occasion of the visit of George 
IV. in September 1821 its name was changed to 
Kingstown. The situation of the town and the in- 
vigorating air have made Kingstown a favourite 
residence for the well-to-do classes having business 
in Dublin. There is little general trade, though 
the harbour, completed by the Admiralty in 1859 
at a cost to the imperial treasury of £825,000, 
is one of the finest in these islands. The east jjier 
is 3500 feet in length ; the west, 5000 feet, enclosing 
an area of over 250 acres. 

King^Stown, capital of the British island of St 
Vincent, in the West Indies, stands at the south- 
west extremity of the island, on a large bay, at the 
foot of one of the spurs of Mount St Andrew (about 
2000 feet) ; pop. 4000. 

King-te-Cbillf the principal seat of porcelain 
manufacture in China, in the province ot Chiang- 
hsi, on a small river which falls into Lake Po-yang 
from the east ; pop. 500,000. 

King Willianistown9 capital of a division of 
the same name on the Buffalo River in the SE. of 
Cape Province, 80 miles ENE. of Grahamstown, and 
by rail (1877) 42 WNW. of East London, on the 
coast. It has considerable trade, military barracks 
and stores, and a college. Pop. about 10,000. 

Kinkajou (Cercoleptes cavdivolvulus), a quad- 
ruped of the grpup Arctoidea, and allied to the 
raccoons and coatis. It has six incisors, one canine 
tooth, and five molars in each jaw, the three hinder 
molars tuberculous. The kinkajou is larger than 
a polecat, has a yellowish woolly fur, climbs trees, 
feeds on fruits, honey, Sco,, as well as on small 
animals. It is a native of the warm parts of 
America, from central Mexico to the Rio Negro of 
Brazil. It used to be classified with the letnuxs, to 
which it bears not a little resemblance, particular^ 
in its habit of sitting on its hindquarters and feed- 
ing itself with its hands. Sir R. Owen was one of 
the first to show that here appearances are decep- 
tive, and that the animal is a true carnivore. 

Kinkel, Johann Gottfried, a German pbet 
and writer, was bom at Oberkassel, near Bonn, 
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11th August 1815. He studied theology at Bonn 
and Berlin, and then lectured on theology, after- 
wards on poetry and the history of art, at the uni- 
versity of Bonn. But, becoming involved in the 
revolutionary movement of 1848, he was imprisoned 
in the fortress of Spandau, whence, however, he 
escaped with the help of his wife and Karl Schurz. 
Settling in London, he earned his living by teaching 
Grerman until 1866, when he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Archaeology and Art at Zurich. There he 
died, 13th November 1882. As a poet Kiiikel’s 
fame rests upon the epics Otto der Schiltz (1846; 
a graceful poem of the chivalry of the Rhine ; Der 
Grohschmim von Antwerpen (1872) ; Margret, eine 
Dorfgeschiohte ( 1872 ) ; Tanagra ( 1883) ; two volumes 
of 6-edichte ( 1843-68 ) ; and a drama, Nimrod ( 1857 ). 
He also wrote a history of ai*t (1845) ; a seiues of 
essays on art subjects (1876) ; and monogi’aphs on 
Rubens (1874), Freiligrath (1867), &c- See Lives 
by Strodtmann (1850), Am Rhyn (1883), Liibke 
(1893).— His first wife, Johanna (1810-58), a dis- 
tinguished musician, wrote with her husband 
Erzdhlungen (1849), After her death appeared 
her novel, Hans Ibeles in London (1860). 

KinlochleTen. See Leven (Loch). 
Kinnaird Head. See Feaserburgh. 

KiuOs an astringent substance resembling Cate- 
chu (q.v.), the concrete exudation of certain trop- 
ical trees, especially of Fterocarpus Marmpium^ a 
native of the forests of Madras and Ceylon. East 
Indian kino is the kind which now chiefly occurs in 
commerce, and is the ordinary kino or gum kino of 
the shops. It is in small angular glistening frag- 
ments, the smaller reddish, the larger almost oiack. 
Thin pieces are ruby red. It is brittle and easily 
powdered, has no smell, but has a very astringent 
taste. Bengal kino is a similar astnngent sub- 
stance, produced by Butea frondosu (see Bute A)* 
Botany Bay kino is the produce of Eucalyptus 
resinifera. The astringeney of kino is due to 
tannin and pyrocatechin. It is employed in cer- 
tain forms of diarrhoea as compound Mno powd&r 
(with opium and cinnamon). The tincture of Icmo 
forms a good gargle for the uvula. Kino serves 
in India as a.y^owish-brown cotton dye. 

KinroSS-sIlirey the smallest Scottish county 
after Clackmannanshire, lies between Perthshire 
and Fife, and, measuring Qf by 12J miles, has an 
area of 78 sq. m., or 49,812 acres, of which 3327 are 
water. Most of the drainage belongs to Loch 
Leven (q.v.), from which the surface rises to en- 
circling hills 734 to 1573 feet high. A separate 
county since 1252 and earlier, Kinross-shire unites 
with West Perthshire to return one member to 
parliament. Pop. (1801) 6725; (1851) 8924 (1881) 
6697 ; ( 1911 ) 7527 ; ( 1921 ) 7963, of whom 2600 were 
in the county town, Kinross, 27 miles NNW, of 
Edinburgh, and near the west end of Loch Leven. 
See JEneas Maekay’s Fife and Kinross-shire (1890). 

KinsalCy a municipal borough and seaport of 
County Cork, at the head of Kinsale Harbour, 
which is formed by the estuary of the river Baiidon, 
24 miles SSW. of Cork by railway (1863). The 
harbour, landlocked, is about 2 miles long. Its 
once flourishing trsude has passed to its rivals, 
Cork and Queenstown. Much mackerel is cured 
in the district. Pop. 4000. In 1601 3000 Spaniards 
landed at Kinsale in order to flght for the O’Neill 
confederacy. Here James 11. landed on 12th 
March 1689, and here he re-embarked in July 
1690. In the following October the fort was 
captured by Marlborough. 

fiLinsliasa is now included iu Leopoldville ( q.v,). 

Kintyre, or Cantibe (Gael, ceaim-tir, ‘head- 
land’), a long, narrow peninsula of Argyllshire, 
between the Atlantic and the Firth of Clyde, 
extending 42 miles south by westward, and 4i to 


11^ miles broad. At the north end it connects 
with the mainland by the isthmus of Tarbert, 1| 
mile broad, between East Loch Tarbert, a bay of 
Loch Fyne, and West Loch Tarbert. The surface 
is diversified by a ridge of low, moorish hills, with 
many lochs, the highest point being Ben-an-Tuirc 
(1491 feet). Coal is found at Drunuemble, 4 miles 
to the west of Campbeltown (q.v.). Machrihanish 
Bay, on the west coast, just beyond, possesses 
noted golfing links. A fair proportion of the 
soil is in cultivation. A lighthouse ( 1787 ), 297 feet 
above sea-level, stands on the Mull of Kintyre 
(the Epidium Fromontorium of Ptolemy), which is 
overhung by Ben-na-Lice (1405 feet), and is only 
13 miles distant from Ireland. The ancient seat of 
the kingdom of Dalriada (q.v.), Kintyre ranked till 
the 17 th century as part of the Hebrides, being 
held successively by Norsemen, by tbe Macdonalds 
of the Isles, and by Campbells. Its antiquities in- 
clude the ruins of the Cistercian abbey of Saddell, 
of the castles of Dunaverty, Dundonald, Saddell, 
and Skipness, and of many forts and pre-Reforina- 
tion chapels. See T. P. White’s Archaeological 
Sketches in Kintyre (1873). 

Kioto* See Kyoto. 

KipchakSy a Turkic people, who in the 11th 
century were settled in the steppes of south-east 
Russia, between the Ural and the Don, north of the 
river Kama. The name [K"‘in-cha or KHm-ch^at) 
does not appear in Chinese history before 1223, and 
Bretschneider distinctly identifies this people with 
the Comans or Kuinaro of Mohammedan authors, 
and with the Polovtsy of the Russian annals ; in 
fact Rubruquis says, ‘ Commam, gui dicuntur Cap- 
chaV j^ter the death of Genghis Khan, one of 
his four sons, Batu, conquered ( 1238-43 ) nearly all 
the central and southern distiicts of Russia, and 
founded the great empire of the Golden Horde or the 
Kipchaks, fixing his magnificent camp (Turkic, urdu, 
‘camp,’ hence the words Horde ana Ordos) on the 
Volga, liiey gradually acquired the rudiments of 
civilisation as they came into contact with the 
cultured peoples of the west and south. The 
Golden Horde and the eastern branch, that is to 
say, the White Horde or eastern Kipchak, were 
united about 1378 ; but after the death of Uzbeg 
Khan in 1342 the Golden Horde dynasty had 
already begun to decline, and the subjection of 
Russia became quite nominal, especially when this 
joint empire was broken up by Tamerlane in 
1390-95. Out of the fragments were formed the 
small khanates of Astrakhan, Kazan, the Crimea, 
&c., all of which were eventually absorbed by 
Russia. The modern descendants of the western 
Kipchaks are the Tatars ( q- v.) of Kazan, Astrakhan, 
the Crimea, &c. The descendants of the eastern 
Kipchaks are the Kirghiz (q.v.), of whose three 
hordes the middle one is still called Kipchaks. 
See Howorfch, History of the Mongols (1880), and 
Bretschneider’s Notices of Mediaeval Geography 
(1876). 

Kipli]igr9 Rudyard, story-teller, was horn at 
Bombay, 30th December 1865, the son of John Lock- 
wood Kipling, C.I.E. (1837-1911), principal of the 
School of Art at Lahore in the Punjab, himself the 
author of Beast and Man in India ( 1891 ). Rudyai'd 
was educated at Westward Ho and elsewhere in Eng- 
land, but returned in 1880 to India, where he began 
to contribute verses, tales, and articles to Indian 
journals, making his literary debut at Lahore in 
1884 (in Echoes], But it was by his Departmental 
Ditties (1st ed., Calcutta, 1886), Plain Tales from 
the Hills (Calcutta, 1888), and Soldiers Three (Alla- 
habad, 1889), that he became well known in Eng- 
land, and sprang at once into the front rank of 

S ’ar favourites. The Story of the Gadsb^, In 
and White, Under the Deodars, Wee Willie 
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WinUe, and The Phantom Bidkshaw, followed close 
on the heels of Soldiers Three, like it formed 
part of an Indian Bailway Library published at 
Allahabad The City of Dreadful Night illustrates 
certain aspects of Calcutta. More ambitious, though 
hardly so successful, was the longer tale, The Light 
that Failed The Barrack-Boom Ballads 

( 1892 }, in verse more remarkable for vigour of diction 
and swing of rhythm than for the refinements of 
poetic form, were amongst his most brilliant suc- 
cesses; and Naulakha (1892), a longer tale, was 
produced in conjunction with Mr Balestier. Lifds 
Handicap (1891) and Many Inventions (1893) are 
other collections of short tales and sketches, not 
exclusively Indian in subject; and the magazines 
compete for contributions from his pen. In 1892-96 
he lived mainly in the United States. 

From the first his sketches of the glories and 
disgraces and views of Tommy Atkms abroad, 
and of the more mysterious and xmfamiliar life of 
the natives, were felt equally to ‘palpitate with 
actuality.’ He seems from an intimate and first- 
hand knowledge of the minds and hearts alike of 
natives and soldiers to render their own ideas in 
their very words ; and he deals directly and simply 
with the elemental passions of human nature, with 
love and bate, with shame and fear, with joy and 
miseiy. The interlocutors, both high and low, are 
frequently far from refined, reverent, or sinless; 
and it has been objected to his tales of Anglo- 
Indian life that the tone is both flippant and cynical. 
But unquestionably he commands true realistic 
ower, and in his smallest masterpieces pathos and 
umour, the ghastly and the comic, are combined 
with the vraisemhlance of an everyday experience. 
His inimitable Jungle Book ( 1894) was followed by 
a second ( 1895 ). Later works were The Seven Seas, 
Captains Courageous, The Day^s Work, StalJ^ and 
Co,, Kim, Just So Stories, The Five Nations, Traffics 
and DiscoveHes, Puck of Pookas Hill, Actions and 
Beactions, Rewards and Fairies, A History of Eng- 
land (with C. R. L. Fletcher, 1911 ), Letters of Travel 
{ 1920), Irish Guards in the Greed War (1923). See 
a study by Chevrillon {^Nouvelles M%(des Anglaises. 
1910). 

KippiSy Andrew, D.D., F.R.S. (1725-95), bom 
at Nottmgham, studied at Northampton under Dr 
Doddridge, and from n53 was minister of a dis- 
senting congregation in Westminster. He wrote 
much for the magazines, helped to found the Annual 
Begister, edited Lardner’s works (11 vols.), wrote 
Lives of the four Earls of Shaftesbury and Dr 
Doddridge, and edited the new edition of the 
Biographia Britannica (5 vols. folio, unfinished, 
1778-93). 

William, entomologist, was bom at 
Witnesham HaU, Suffolk, 19th September 1759. 
He was educated at Ipswich grammar-school 
and Cains College, Cambridge, graduated B.A. 
in 1781, took orders in the following year, and 
was first curate, after 1796 rector, of the quiet 
Suffolk parish of Barham, where he died, July 4, 
1850. His principal works are Monographia ^um 
Anglice (Ipswich, 1802), and Introduction to Ento- 
moloay (4 vols. 1815-26), 0ie latter written con- 
jointly with Mr Spence, The first was very favour- 
ably received both at home and abroad, and at once 
secured for Kirby a distinguished place among 
European savants. The second work is written in 
the form of letters (fifty-one in number), giving a 
fan^iar account of the habits, instincts, and uses 
of insects, and remains a classical masterpiece of 
vulgcmsation in the best sense of the word. To 
the seventh edition Spence contributed an appen- 
dix ^ving the histoiy of the hook. Kirby also 
contributed a variety of very important entomo- 
logical papers to the Linnaean Transactions. Hia 


greatest discovery in this department of science is 
that of the genus Sty lops — the type of a new order 
of insects, living in the larva state parasitically iu 
the bodies of bees. He also wrote one of the 
Bridgewater Treatises, entitled Habits and Itl- 
stincts of Animals (1835). Kirby was one of the 
first members of the Linnsean Society (founded in 
1788), honorary president of the Entomological 
Society, and Fellow of the Royal and Geological 
Societies. See the Life by the Kev, John Freeman 
(1852). 

ILireher^ Athanasius (1601-80), German 
Jesuit, philologist, physicist, and inventor of the 
magic lantern. See Hieroglyphics ; and Life by 
Brischar ( Wiirzb, 1877). 

Kirehlioff9 Gustav Robert, physicist (1824- 
87), became professor in Berlin University in 1874. 
He distinguished himself in the departments of 
elasticity, the mechanical theory of heat, optics, 
and especially of spectrum-anatysis. See Spec- 
trum ; and Life by Boltzmann (Leip. 1888). 

Kirghiz^ or Kirghiz- Kazaks, a people spread 
over the immense territory bounded by the Volga, 
tlie Irtish, Chinese Turkestan, Ala-tau Mountains, 
the Syr-Darya, and Aial and Caspian Seas. A few 
tribes of Kalmucks (q.v.) also live within these 
boundaries. Over this vast tract reigns a dismal 
monotony ; the country has scarcely any important 
elqvation or depression, excepting the Mogudjar 
Mountain in the north-west; no river of conse- 
quence runs through it, no great forests break the 
uniformity of the scene ; it is a vast steppe, con- 
taining 850,000 square miles, sterile, stony, and 
streamless, and covered with rank herbage of 
five feet high. It abounds in lakes and marshes, 
the water of which is generally brackish and unfit 
for use, and in the southern portion lies the Kara- 
Kuin, an extensive salt deserfc. — The Kirghiz are 
a Turkish race, and speak a separate dialect 
of eastern Turkish; but from the earliest times 
the Kirghiz were known to the Chinese as Kien- 
k*-un or Kiet-kut, eight centuries before the w'ord 
Turk was introduced ; both they and the later 
Turks had formed part of the ever-shifting empire 
of the Hiung-nu or ancient Huns. They have from 
time immemorial been divided into the Great, 
Middle, and Little Hordes. The first of these 
wanders in the south-west portion of the Russian 
steppe, partly in the regions north of the Ala-tau 
and Khokand, and partly in the territory of China, 
the Middle Horde possesses the territory ( called 
the country of the Siberian Kirghizes) between the 
Ishim, Irtish, Lake Balkhash, Khokand, and the 
territory of the Little Horde, and also a great 
portion of the Russian province of Semipalatinsk. 
Russia had gradually absorbed them, the result 
being finally achieved by the victory over Khiva in 
1873, and the formation of the province of Aniu- 
Daria. The Little Horde (possibly still more 
numerous than the other two together) ranges over 
the country bounded by the Ural, Tobol, the 
Siberian Kirghiz, and Turkestan. Like the Middle 
Horde, they were claimed as subjects of the tsars, 
though partly independent This horde is partly 
agricultural, partly nomad. A small offshoot of 
the Little Horde has, since 1801, wandered between 
the Volga and the Ural River. 

The total number of Kirghiz-Kazaks, accord- 
ing to the Russian Statesman's Handbook (1896). 
amounted then to 3,290,000 — probably a smaller 
number than in former times when unchecked and 
uncontrolled they moved from one end of oentr^ 
Asia to the other. The Kirghiz are noted for their 
unbounded love of adventure, wit, and poetical 
disposition. As nomads they have retained most 
of the characteristics of their race, they still cling 
to their ancient habits and customs^ and though 
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some say Islam has never taken a firm hold on 
them, the handbook classes tliem all as Moham- 
medans. Since the suppression of haranta 
(‘forays’) they have lost their warlike spirit, 
although they still abhor sedentary life and cannot 
be persuaded to settle and live by agriculture. 
Russian schools in the steppes have for long striven 
to transform these inveterate nomads, some of the 
better educated of whom seem to be mixed up with 
the Young Bokhara party who have been giving 
the Soviet trouble with their claims for self- 
government.— In August 1920 the Moscow govern- 
ment erected an area north of the Caspian into 
an autonomous Kirghiz republic, afterwards ex- 
tended to the Chinese frontier (pop. 5,000,000 
capital, Orenburg). 

See Russian works by Grodekoff and Nalitzin; Landsell, 
Mussian Central Asia (1885) ; E. H. Parker, A Thousand 
Tears of the Tartars (1895 and 1924) ; Skrine and Ross, 
The Heart of Asia (1899 ). 

KiriUf capital of the province of Kirin, in Man- 
churia, stands on the river Sungari, 220 miles NE. 
of Mukden, with an arsenal and great trade in 
tobacco ; pop. 80,000. 

fi.irkealdy 9 a seaport of Fife, on the Firth of 
Forth, 15 miles N. of Edinburgh, popularly known 
as the ‘Lang Toun,’ because till comparatively 
recently the town consisted almost exclusively of 
one long street about 4 miles in length. Kirkcaldy 
has grown to breadth, and the old description is 
scarcely now applicable. It is said to have been 
created a royal burgh in 1450, although the earliest 
charter extant is dated 1644. Along with the burghs 
of ( 1 ) Burntisland, ( 2 ) Kinghorn, ( 3 ) Buckhaven and 
Methil, it sends one member to parliament. Kirk- 
caldy has electric tramways and electric light, and 
a modern harbour built about 1907. The chief 
industry is the manufacture of floorcloth and lino- 
leum, other industries being spinning and weaving 
of linen, and manufacturing of furniture, pottery, 
and engineering. Eorkcaldy lies almost in the 
centre of the Fife coalfield, and there are two 
coal-pits practically in the town. The population 
in 1871 was 18,873 ; in 1881, 23,315 ; in 1891, 27,155; 
in 1901, 34,063 ; and in 1921, 39,591. Kirkcaldy is 
the birthplace of Adam Smith ; and Edward Irving 
and Thomas Carlyle were teadiei-s there. 

Kirkcudbright, Stewartry of, a county of 
south-west Scotland, washed on the south for 50 
miles by the Solway Firth, and elsewhere bounded 
by Wigtown, Ayr, and Dumfries shires. Measur- 
ing 44 by 40 miles, it has an area of 900 sq. m. ; 
is watered by the Nith, Urr, Dee, Fleet, and Cree ; 
and in the south-east sends up conspicuous Crififel 
(1867 feet), on the north-west border Merrick 
(2764), the loftiest summit in the south of Scot- 
land. The rocks are mainly Silurian, with intru- 
sive granite and Carboniferous patches ; the soil 
varies from extremely fertile to extremely barren. 
Little more than a third of the area is in cul- 
tivation, though great improvements have been 
effected since the foundation in 1809 of the Stew- 
artry Agricultural Society. Nearly 34 sq. m. are 
occupied by woods. Towns are Kirkcudbright, 
New Galloway, Castle-Douglas, Dalbeattie, Gate- 
house, (keetown, aud Maxwelltown ; and the anti- 
quities include the Deil’s Dyke, Threave Castle, 
Buittle Castle, the remains of the royal castle of 
Kirkcudbright, and the ecclesiastical ruins of Dun- 
drennan, Lincluden, New Abbey, and Tongueland, 
For the history of the Stewartry, see Galloway ; 
among its worthies Imve been Samuel Rutherford, 
Paul Jones, Thoinas Brown, and Alexander Murray. 
With Wigtown it returns one member to parlia- 
ment. Pop. (1801) 29,211; (1851) 43,121; (1881) 
42,127 ; ( 1901 ) 39,407 ; ( 1911 ) 38,367 ; ( 1921 ) 37,156. 

Kirkcxjdbrig-ht, the county town, 30 miles S W« 
of Dumfries by a branch railway (1864), is beauti- 


fully situated on the left bank of the Dee, which soon 
begins to broaden into Kirkcudbright Bay, opening 
into the Solway Firth six miles below. Its name 
(pronounced Kirkcoo'hry) is derived from the church 
of St Cuthbert, as old at least as 1164. It is a 
royal burgh ( 1455), till 1918 uniting with Dumfries, 
&C-, to retuin one member* Chief buildings are 
the court-house (1868) and town-hall (1879); and 
a ferro-concrete bridge over the Dee. The ruins of 
the mansion built by M‘Clellan of Bombie in 1582, 
ancestor of the Lords Kirkcudbright, still dominate 
the town. Pop. 2000. 

Kirkdale Cav^ in the vale of Pickering, 
Yorkshire, 28 miles W. of Scarborough, is famous 
for the numerous remains of Tertiary mammals 
wMch have been found in it. It was discovered 
in 1821, in the cutting back of an oolitic lime- 
stone rock in which it is situated. It was examined 
W Buckland, and fully described by him in his 
MliquitB DiluviancB. Its greatest length is 243^ 
feet, and its height is so inconsiderable that there 
are only two or three places where a man can 
stand erect. The fossil bones are contained in a 
deposit of mud that lies on the floor of the cave : 
th& is covered by stalagmite formed by the water, 
highly charged with carbonate of lime, dropping 
from the roof. The remains of the following 
animals have been discovered : hyaena, tiger, bear, 
wolf, weasel, elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
horse, ox, deer, hare, rabbit, water-rat, raven, 
pigeon, lark, and duck. 

Kirke, Colonel PteBCY (c. 1646-91), served 
three years as an officer in Tangiers. After the 
battle at Sedgemoor ( 1685), bis men inflicted fearful 
atrocities upon the unhappy followers of Monmouth 
and their sui^ected sympathisers, as to make their 
nickname, ‘ feke’s Lambs,’ a byword for cruelty. 
Kirke early deserted to William’s side, and helped 
to raise the siege of Londonderry, 

HirlrhaiHj a market-town of Lancashire, 8i 
miles W. by N, of Preston. It has a grammar-school 
(1673), and manufactures of cotton. Pop. 3800. 

Kirkintmocli . a town in Dumbartonshire 
(detached), on the Forth and Clyde Canal, 7 miles 
NNE. of Glasgow. Its Celtic name Caerpentu^ 
loch (‘fort at the end of the ridge’) referred to a 
strong fort on Antoninus’ Wall, which has left 
some remains ; and as early as 1170 it was made a 
burgh of ■^rony. Industries are iron-founding and 
coal-mining. Pop. 12,000. 

Kirk-Kilisseh (the ‘forty churches’), a town 
of Thrace, 104 miles NW. of Constantinople, with 
which it trades in butter and cheese. It is famed 
for its confections. The Bulgarians gained a great 
victory there over the Turks in 1912. Pop. 16,000, 
mostly Bulgarians, 

Kirkmaideii. See John o’ Groat’s. 

Kirk-session, the lowest court in Presbyterian 
churches, being the governing body of a particular 
congregation, and composed of the minister and 
elders of the congregation. See PRESBYTERIANISM. 

Kirkstall Abbey, a Cistercian abbey in York- 
shire, stands 3 miles NW. of Leeds, in the midst of 
modem manufactuiing establishments. Next after 
Fountains Abbey, it is the best-preserved monastic 
j ruin in the county. First founded at Bamolds- 
wick in the same neighbourhood in 1147, hut five 
years later moved to its present site, the abbey 
is mainly Transition Norman and Perpendicular 
in style. The church is, like most Cistercian 
churches long and narrow, with little ornamenta- 
tion, and a low tower. The abbey was presented 
to the town by Colonel North in 1889. 

Kirkwall, the capital of Orkney, on the east 
coast of Mainland, 49 miles NE. of Thurso, and 
225 N. of Leith. St Magnus’ Cathedral (1137- 
1500) is a stately craciform pile, mixed Norman 
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and Gothic in style. It measures 253 feet by 102 
across the transept, and has a central tower 150 
feet high. It serves as a parish church. The 
last vestige of the royal castle was demolished in 
1865 ; hut the roofless EarPs Palace ( 1607 ) remains, 
and a tower ( 1550) of the Bishop’s Palace, in which 
King Haakon died in 1263. A charter of 1486 
ratifies its earlier erection into a royal burgh. 
Till 1918 it united with Wick, &c., to return one 
member to parliament. Pop. 3700, 

Kirk-Yetholin* See Yetholm. 

Kirrienmir, a small town of Forfarshire, 6 
miles NW. of Forfar by rail, with jute-mills. It 
is the birthplace of Sir J. M. Barrie, and the 
‘Thrums ’ of his stories. Pop. 3400. 

Kirschwasser (Ger., ‘cherry -water’) is a 
liqueur made from cherries, and highly esteemed in 
Germany, The cherries, gathered when quite ripe, 
and freed from their stalks, are pounded in a wooden 
vessel, but so that the stones are not broken. They 
are then left to ferment, and when fermentation has 
begun the mass is stirred two or three times a day. 
The stones are afterwards broken, and the kernels 
bruised and thrown in. By distillation kirschwasser 
is obtained. — For cherry -brandy, see Brandy. 

Kisfaludy, Sandoe (Alexander), a Hun- 
garian poet, was born at Stimeg, in the county of 
Zala, on 22cl September 1772. He served in the 
Austrian army from 1793 to 1801, and again in 
1809. The rest of his life was devoted to literature 
and farming. He established his ^ fame by a 
collection of lyrics — ^Ms best work — entitled JSimff s 
Loves (1801-7), which created extraordinary en- 
thusiasm ; and his fame was further enhanced by 
Legends of the Olden Time in Hungary (1807 ; 2d 
ed. 1812). Kisfaludy also attempted the drama, 
Wt less successfully; his best dramas are John 
Eunyadi and Ladislaus the Cumanicm. He was 
one of the founders of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, which has rendered inestimable service in 
the advancement of the literary and intellectual 
life of Hungary. He died at Sumeg, 30th October 
1844. His Collected Works appeared in 6 vols. in 
1847, to which 4 vols. of Posthumous Writings were 
added in 1870. A fourth edition appeared in 1893. 

Karoly ( Charles ) Kisfaludy, younger brother 
of the preceding, and regenerator of the national 
drama of Hunga^, was bom at Tet, in the 
county of Gy or (Raab), on 6tb February 1788. 
By quitting the army in 1811 he incurred the anger 
ol an austere father, and was obliged to earn a 
prtoLiioxis livelihood as an amateur artist, until in 
1819 the success of a drama, The Tartars in Eun- 
mry, made him suddenly famous. This was fol- 
lowed by several others, all dealing with the past 
history of his country, and by comedies based upon 
popular life, the best of them The Student MaMhias, 
Kisfaludy steadily improved as a dramatist as years 
went on. He died at Pesth, 21si November 1830. 
His Collected Works were published in 10 volumes 
in 1831 (7th ed. 1893). — ^Tbe Kisfaludy Society, 
established in honour of the brothers in 1837, has 
rendered important services to Hungarian literature. 

SUstly an ancient city of Lower Mesopotamia, 
near an old course of the Euphrates, 9 mUes E. of 
Babylon, traditionally founded immediately after 
the flood, is undoubtedly of extreme antiquity. 
Excavations have brought to light the remains of 
a p^ce of the early historical Sumerian and 
Semitic kings, dating from before 3000 B.C., which 
furnishes an entirely new idea of the magnificence 
of early Sumerian architecture. It covers an area 
of over 2 acres, Cuneiform tablets, bronze work, 
and silver filigree work of great beauty have been 
recovered. Tablets, the scientific value of which 
it is hard to overrate, have been unearth^ in 
large numbers. 


KishiBefli; or Kishinev ( Rumanian Chi^anau), 
capital of Bessarabia, stands on a tributary of the 
Dniester, 85 miles NW. of Odessa. . The old or 
lower town abuts upon the river; the new town 
stands on cliffs between 400 and 500 feet above 
the river. When Russia got it in 1812 it was a 
place of only 7000 inhabitants; since then, how- 
ever, it has rapidly increased in size and prosperity, 
and has now about 130,000 inhabitants, composed 
of nearly all the surrounding nationalities, with 
a very large contingent of Jews. On the Jew^s a 
series of savage attacks were made in 1903, some 
40 being killed and 300 wounded. Kishinefi* is an 
important trading centie for Bessarabian products 
(grain, fruits, wine). It has an archbishop. 

fi.isli]ll9 or Tawilah (the ancient Oaracta), a 
parched and barren island of Persia, situated at 
the enti*ance to the Persian Gulf. It is 55 miles 
long, and produces salt and sulphur. 

KisIOTOdskf the most fashionable of North 
Caucasus health resorts, with mineral springs. 

ILismayUf a town and port in Jubaland, 10 miles 
S. of the mouth of the Juba River, was ceded to 
Italy in 1925. It has a considerable trade with 
the interior. Pop. about 3000. 

Kismet* See Fate, Mohammedanism. 

Kiss, a familiar form of salutation by touching 
with the lips as an expression of respect or affec- 
tion, in earlier times and still in many countries 
used in the common intercourse of man with man, 
but mostly limited by modern Englishmen to the 
domestic and dearer relationships of life. Tlie 
osoulum was a formal symbol of goodwill among 
the ancient Romans, and was adopted by the early 
Christians, whose * holy kiss ’ and ‘ kiss of charity ’ 
carried the weight of apostolic sanction. The ‘ kiss 
of peace * at the mass, in the Eastern Church and 
the Mozarabic and Ambrosian liturgies, is given 
before the offertory and consecration ; but in the 
Roman mass it follows the consecration and is 
closely connected with the communion. About the 
end of the 13th century the kiss of peace in the 
West gave way to the osculatorium^ called also the 
instrurmntv/rn or tahella jpacis, paac, ^acificale, or 
freda, a plate with a figure of Christ on the cross 
stamped on it, kissed first by the priest, then by 
the clerics and congregation. The kiss of peace 
was given also at baptism, and is stiU given by the 
other bishops to a bishop newly consecrated, and by 
the bishop to a priest at his ordination ; and the 
Greeks srill preserve the rite of giving the kiss of 
peace to the dead. 

The Christians early adopted the practice of 
kissing the altar as a mark of reverence to the 
place on whidi the eucharist is offered, and the 
officiating priest stiU does so repeatedly in the 
Roman mass. It is usual also to kiss tne golden 
cross of the sandal on the pope’s right foot on his 
appointment to office, by newly-created cardinals 
and by persons on being granted an audience. 
Even royal persons m former times paid this act 
of homage to the Vicar of Christ; it is said that 
Charles V, was the last that did so. 

^ See Kahle, Z>e Osculo Sancto ( Konigsberg, 1867 ) ; Talen- 
tini, Le Osoulatione Pedum Romxmi Pontifieis (Rome, 
1588); and Pougaxd, Lei Bacio di Piedi dd Sommi 
Pontejlci (Rome, 1807). 

Kissil^eilf the most popular watering-place in 
Bavaria, is situated on the Saale, 60 miles E. by 
N. from Frankfort-on-Main. Of its three mineral 
springs (temperature 6()*7 -61-2'’ F.), the Eakoczy 
and the Pandnr furnish saline and chalybeate 
waters, while the Maxbrunnen is acidulous ahd 
saline. The Solen-Sprudel is remarkable for the 
periodical ebb and flow of its waters, caused appar- 
ently by the accumulation and discfliatge or car- 
bonic acid gas. Besides these there are two other 
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springs near the town, and in the same valley the 
spas of Booklet and Briickenau, The waters of 
Kissingen are both drunk and used as baths by 
the patients, and are considered specially effica- 
cious in cases of dyspepsia, skin diseases, affections 
of the bowels, eyes, and ears, gout, &c. The 
population (8000) is increased by an influx of 
13,000 to 20,000 visitors annually. ^.Although the 
existence of mineral (saline) springs at this spot 
was known as early as the 9th century, it was not 
until the 16th that their medical properties ivere 
recognised, and not until the 19th that the springs 
came to be in great repute. 

K.istna» or Krishna, a river of southern India, 
rises in the Western Ghats within 40 mOes of the 
Arabian Sea, in 18® 1' N. lat., and, flowing east- 
ward across the peninsula, falls into the Bay of 
Bengal after a course of 800 miles. It forms for 
some distance the boundary between the Nizam’s 
Dominions and Madras province, and has a delta 
extending 100 miles inland. It is navigable for 
about 50 miles only six months of the year. 

Kistyaeii) or Cist. See Barrow, Burial. 

Kit-Cat Club; a societj’- formed in London 
about 1700, consisting of thirty -nine noblemen and 
gentlemen favourable to the succession of the House 
of Hanover, and whose ostensible object was the 
encouragement of literature and the fine arts. 
Jacob Tonson, the eminent publisher, was founder 
and secretaiy; and, not to mention dukes and 
earls, it included Sir Robert Walpole, Vanbrugh, 
Congreve, Addison, Steele, and Garth. The club 
derived its name from having met for some time 
in the house of Christopher Catt, a pastrycook, 
Before its dissolution (about 1720) each of the 
members gave Tonson his half-length portrait, 
painted a uniform size, by Kneller. Hence a kit- 
cat is any portrait of that size— about 36 in. by 28, 

. Kitchener of Khartoum, Horatio Her- 
bert, Earl, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., born 22d 
September 1850 at Gunsborough Villa, near Bally- 
longford, Kerry, studied at Woolwich Academy, 
and entered the Engineers in 1871. On the 
Palestine survey 1874-78, and then on that of 
Cyprus till 1882, he commanded the Egyptian 
cavalry 1882-84, served in the Sudan campaign 
1883-85, was governor of Suakin 1886-88, and 
Sirdar of the Egyptian army from 1890, A^ such 
he recovered Dongola (1896), for which he was 
made K.C.B. He then organised the expedition 
against the power of the Khalifa, defeated the 
dervishes at the Atbara (April 1898), and by the 
final victory of Omdurman, 2d Sept. 1898, won 
back the Sudan for Egypt. He was created baron 
and received the thanks of both houses of parlia- 
ment. In December of the same year he accom- 
panied Lord Roberts to South Africa as chief of his 
staff in the Transvaal war, and on Lord Roberts’s 
return home in November 1900 he assumed chief 
command with the rank of lieutenant-general, and 
carried the war to a successful conclusion (see 
Transvaal), being raised to the rank of viscount 
and made full general. As commander-in-chief in 
India (1902-9) he reorganised the military forces. 
Promoted field-marahal, he was made commander-in- 
chief and high commissioner in the Mediterranean ; 
visited Australia and New Zealand to assist in 
framing schemes of defence ; was made a member 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, in 1911 
agent and consul-general in Egypt, and in 1914 
an earl. On the outbreak of the great European 
war he was made War Secretary. On 5th June 
1916 he went down with the HcmmsMre, See Life 
by Sir George Arthur (3 vols. 1920). 

Kitchen-middeu (Dan. JcjohJcen-modding), 
mounds in Denmark, Scotland, &c. , are prehistoric 
refuse-heaps, mostly of shells, and contain stone, 


bone, or wood implements, and bones of animals. 
See Arch.®ology, Stone Age. 

Kite, one of the long- winged, small-footed, short- 
beaked Falconidje. The typical genus is Milvus, 
confined to the Old World, and represented by half- 
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a-dozen species. Of these the Common or Red 
Kite {Milvus ictmits), found throughout Europe, 
but now very rare in Britain, feeds on offal and 
small vertebrates of all kinds. The Pariah Kite 
( M. govinda ) of India is a useful scavenger. U nder 
the title kite are also included the Black-winged 
Kites (Elanus) of both hemispheres. 

Kites {dragons in Scotland), paper or cloth - 
covered frames sent up into the air to fly, with or 
without tails, and attached to cords, are an ancient 
and widespread toy not merely for children, but in 
China and the East — where the kites are made to 
‘fight’— -for grown men. Franklin’s scientific use 
of a kite in connection with lightning is well known. 
F or meteorological purposes box;-kites are now much 
I used ( in shape like a box with the two ends removed ). 
Complex kites with a sail-area of 500 feet may be 
sent up 2 mfles or more, and kept there, attached 
by piano -wire and bearing automatic recording 
instruments. Tailed observation-balloons are called 
kite-balloons. 

Kits Coty H0US69 best -known dolmen 
in England, stands on a hillside IJ mile NW. of 
Aylesford. See Dolmen. 

Kittiwake* See Gull. 

Kitto, John (1804-54), born at Plymouth, be- 
came stone-deaf through a fall in 1817, and at the 
workhouse learned shoemaking. In 1824 he went 
to Exeter to learn dentistry ; at the Islington Mis- 
sionary College he learned printing. In 1829-33 
he accompanied a patron on a tour to the East. 
The rest of his life was spent in the service of 
Charles Knight and other publishers. In 1850 he 
received a pension of £100- He died at Cannstadt. 
His works include The Pictorial Bible (1838 ; new 
ed. 1855), Pictorial History of Palestine (1839-40), 
History of Palestine (1843), The Lost Senses^Deaf- 
ness'and Blindness ( 1845 ), and Daily Bible Ilhistra- 
tions (1849-53; new ed, by Dr Porter, 1867). See 
Lives by Ryland (1856) and Eadie (1857). 

Kiifit-kiang, or ChiA-chiang, a Chinese treaty- 
port on the Tower Yang-tsze-kiang, at the NE. 
corner of the province of Kiang-Si ; pop, 53,000. 

Kifi-SlliUf the southernmost of the larger islands 
of Japan (q[.v,). 

Kinstendil, or Kustendil. See Kyustenbil. 

KiTUy an African lake 60 miles long, lies 60 
miles N. of the N. end of Tanganyika. 

KilvL See Apteryx, 
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ILizil-bashes. See Afghanistan, Khiva. 

Kizil-lrmak. See Asia Minor. 

Kizil-Kum (‘Bed Sands’), a sandy desert in 
Turkestan, between the lower courses of the Amu- 
Daria and Syr-Dana, stretches south-east from the 
Sea of Aral, and rises from an elevation of 150 feet 
at the sea to 2000 towards Bokhara. The sands 
are partly of shifting nature and partly stationary, 
and are diversified by numerous ridges, between 
which extensive patches of clay occur. North-east 
of the Caspian stretches the Kara-Kum (‘Black 
Sands ’ ) desert, a former bed of the sea. 

Kjemlff Halfdan (1815-68), composer, was 
born at Christiania, and studied law, but devoted 
himself to music. He wrote much for the piano, 
but is best known for his charming songs, full of 
melody and true Norwegian feeling. 

KjbbenliaTii. See Copenhagen. 

KJokken^mjlddiii^. See Kitchen-midden. 

KladnOt a town of Czech oslavakia, 16 miles 
WNW. of Prague, has great iron and steel works. 
The district is rich in coal and iron. Pop. 20,000. 

Kls^eufurt, the capital (since 1518) of Aus- 
trian C^rinthia, on the Gian, 262 miles SW. of 
Vienna by rail. The palace of the Prince-bishop of 
Gurk possesses a noteworthy chapel ; and in the 
town there are schools of mining, agriculture, 
technical arts, &c., a library, and the Rudolfinum 
museum. Klagenfurt has a large white -lead 
factory, and manufactures leather, cast-iron, 
tobacco, &c. An active transit trade is canied 
on. Pop. 30,000. The fortifications were dis- 
mantled by the French in 1809, and now, converted 
into promenades, separate the town from its four 
suburbs. After the peace of St Germains the 
Klagenfurt district decided by plebiscite to be 
Austrian rather than Yugoslav. 

Slapkaf George, one of the most heroic 
and skilful generals of the Hungarian war, was 
born at Temesvar on 7th April 1820. He rose 
to the rank of lieutenant-general in the Austrian 
army, hut on the outbreak of the revolution placed 
himself at the service of the Hungarian govern- 
ment, and took a prominent part in nearly all the 
battles against the Austrians between February and 
August ; in more than one the fortune of the day 
was decided by the troops under his command. 
But the crowning glory of his career was his 
defence of Komorn, vmich he continued to hold for 
some weeks after all the rest of Hungary had sub- 
mitted. He lived in exile until the amnesty of 
1867 let him return ; and he died 17th May 1892. 
He wrote The Natioruil War in Hunqary and 
Tran^lvania ( 1851 ), one of the best works on the 
subject; The War in the East (1856); and two 
series of Mefjmirs ( 1850 and 1886). 

Klaprotlu Heinrich Julius von, orientalist, 
was bom at Berlin, 11th October 1783, the son of 
Professor Martin Hdnrich Klaproth (1743-1817), 
chemist and mineralorfst. At fourteen under- 
taking the study of Chinese, in 1805 he was 
^^ointed interpreter to a Russian embassy to 
Chma. It was stopped on the frontier, when 
Klaproth took the opportunity of exploring Siberia, 
as afterwards (in 1807-8) the Caucasus and Georgia. 
Returning to Gemany in 1812, he settled three 
years later in Paris, where in 1816 he was appointed 
professor of Asiatic Languages, and where he died, 
^h August 1835. From 1802 onwards he published 
innumerable works, in German and later in French, 
on the subject of liis travels, of Asiatic philology 
and ethnology, of Egyptian hieroglyphics, &c. A 
blot on their emdition and acuteness is his virulent 
assaults on other scholars. His Erfindung des 
Kompasses was edited by Wittstein in 1886. 
Klarenza. See Clarence. 


fi.ld^tersk:^9 Antonin, Czech poet and satiiist, 
born in 1866. See Czechoslovakia {Literature). 

Klauseilbui*g (Magyar Kolozsvdr, Rumanian 
Ghcj)^ formerly, and again since 1920, capital of 
Transylvania, 72 miles NNW. of Hermannstadt. 
It consists of the inner town, formerly fortified, and 
of five suburbs. Here are a university (founded in 
18.72, refounded in 1919) and a Unitarian College, 
both with libraries, an observatory, a music school, 
and numerous other educational establishments. 
The town possesses the national museum, with 
antiquities, scientific collections, and a lihraiy. 
Klausenburg was captured by the Hungarians 
under Bern on Christmas Day ^1848. Machines, 
oil, and spirits are manufactured. Pop. 86,500, 
mostly Magyars, See Unitarians. 

Klausthak chief mining-town of the north- 
ern Harz Mountains, stands on a bleak plateau 
( 1985 feet ), 25 miles NE. of Gfittingen. The ores 
raised are silver, lead, copper, and zinc. There is 
a good mining academy, with library, museum, and 
laboratory. Zellerfeld, divided from Klausthal by 
a brook, is also a mining centre. The men are 
almost exclusively employed in the mines and 
smelting-works. 

K 16 ber 9 Jean Baptiste, a distinguished 
French soldier, horn in March 1753 at Strasburg, 
where his father was a builder. He was destined 
for an architect, hut his opportune assistance in 
a Paris tavern brawl to two young German nobles 
obtained him a nomination to the military school 
of Munich, and afterwards a commission in the 
Austrian aniiy. This, however, he resigned after 
a few years, and returned to France to become 
inspector of public buildings at Belfort. In 1792 
he enlisted in the Haut-Rhin volunteers, and 
rapidly rose in rank, becoming general of brigade 
in 1793. As such he commanded in the Vendean 
war, but was recalled for advocating more lenient 
measures. Next year, as general of division in the 
northern amy under Jourdan, he led the left 
wing at Fleurus, and captured Maestricht ; and in 
June 1796 he gained the brilliant victory of 
Altenkirchen over the Prince of Wiirttemberg. He 
accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt as a general 
of divi^on, was dangerously wounded at the 
capture of Alexaudria, out recovered so as to take 
part in the expedition to Syria, and won the battle 
of Mount Ta^or (1799). When Bonaparte left 
Egypt he entrusted the chief command/ there to 
Kleber, who concluded a convention with Com- 
modore Sidney Smith for its evacuation ; hut on 
Admiral Keith’s refusal to ratify this convention 
K14ber adopted the hold resolution of reconquering 
E^pt, and/ destroyed the Turkish army at Helio- 
pmis. During an attempt to conclude a treaty 
with ^ the Turks K14ber was assassinated by a 
Turkish fanatic at Cairo, 14th June 1800. There 
are Lives by Ernouf (1867) and Pajol (1877). 
ftleene-bok. See Antelope. 

lLleist9 Ewald Christian von, German poet, 
was born at Zeblin, near Koslin in Pomerania, on 
7th March 1715. In 1740 Frederick the Great 
induced him to enter the Prussian army ; he was 
severely wounded whilst leading an attack on a 
hostile battery at the battle of Kunersdori, and 
died twelve days later (24th August 1759) at 
Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, The lyric poet Gleim first 
taught him how to develop his poetic talents. His 
name is best known from his Foem^, especially the 
one entitled Friihling, a sort of descriptive lyric. 
Besides this he wrote tales ( Die Freun^chaft and 
Arist), idylls (Irin, &c.), fables, and hymns. An 
edition of his Werke was issued by A.'^auer (1884). 
Bee Life by Einbeck ( 1861 ). 

Kleist, Heinrich von, German dramatist and 
poet, was born at Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, on 18th 
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October 1777. At fii*sb he followed the family 
profession and entered the army ; but left it in 
1799 to study, yet science he soon abandoned for 
literature. As a writer his aims and desires out- 
ran his ability to execute, and his works are marred 
by want of clearness and artistic completeness ; 
in fact, he has some of the worst faults of the 
Romantic school, to which he belongs. Neverthe- 
less, his best plays, such as Der Prinz von Horn- 
hurg, Das Katcken von Eeilhronny Hermanns- 
sMacht, and Der zerhrochene Krug^ possess suffi- 
cient vigour and fidelity to life to make them 
popular even at the present day. The best of his 
tales is Michael EoklhaaSy a story of Brandenburg 
in the middle ages. The morbid tendencies in his 
character made him quail before the adversities 
against which he had to battle, and at last brought 
him to a suicide’s grave. He shot himself, after 
first shooting a woman whom he loved, and who 
like him was weary of life, on the bank of Lake 
Warm near Potsdam, 21st November 1811. Hio 
works were collected by Tieck in 1826. See tlie 
translations by liiojd and Newton (1875); and 
books on him by Srahm (1911), Conrad (1896)., 
Rahmer { 1909 ), and Herzog (1912). 

KlepMSy Greek brigands. See Brigands. 

Kleptomania ( Gr. HeptOi ‘ I steal ’ ). Among 
the phenomena of certain minds that are not re- 
garded as technically insane or criminal are observed 
inordinate tendencies to acquire, to collect, and to 
hoard. These depend upon a morbid exaggeration 
of the instinct of acquisition, which is one of the 
important social instincts of man. All yoxing chil- 
dren desire and will at once appropriate whatever 
they fancy. So long as such impulses do not 
interfere with the rights and property of others, 
or involve a flagrant breach of law, they are 
readily admitted as an indication of mental abnor- 
mality, or as an absurdity and eccentricity which 
concern no one else. But whenever the amount 
of the object appropriated, or the circumstances 
under which it is purloined, bring the matter into 
a court of law, the act is treated as a theft. Such 
conduct is often the result of disease ; it is rarely 
a disease by itself. The impulse to steal is a 
premonitory indication of some forms of mental 
disorder : it is a characteristic symptom of many 
others, where violence, or delusion, or incoherence 
leaves no doubt as to the source from which it 
springs. But there are other cases in which the 
morbid origin cannot be so clearly demonstrated — 
where the mind is clear and cogent, the morals 
pure, and where theft is the only proof of ab- 
normality, There is evidence in favour of the 
opinion that the propensity to steal may become 
so irresistible, and the will so impotent, that the 
appropriation is involuntary, and the perpetrator 
irresponsible. It then forms one of the varieties 
of obsession (see the article INSANITY), The 
gratification of the impulse is commonly found 
associated with physical changes and conditions 
which may be regarded as incompatible with the 
healthy discharge of the functions of the nervous 
system ; but that connection is not invariable, and 
the best mode of establishing the reality of ^ch a 
disease is to consider marked cases in relation to 
the character, interests, and previous deportment of 
the individual, to the nature of the articles taken, 
and to the motives. A baronet of large fortune 
stole, while on the Continent, pieces of old iron 
and of broken crockery. A clergyman of great 
usefulness abstracted from book-shops and stalls 
hundreds of copies of the Bible. The objects are 
often stolen ostentatiously, or without any ade- 
quate precautions to conceal the attempt ; they 
are often of no value ; the act is without motive, 
promptly and spontaneously avowed, and, if over- 


looked, repeated. The article is restored or dis- 
regarded ; money is rarely taken, bright and 
coloured objects generally exciting cupidity. 

See Macdougall’s Social Psychology ; F4r4 Lafamille 
n$v)'opathique ; Stoddart’s Mind and its Disordei^s. 

Klinger 9 Max (1857-1920), German painter, 
sculptor, and etcher, was born at Plagwitz, near 
Leipzig. After studying at Karlsruhe he went to 
Berlin, where in 1878 he created a great sensation 
with some black-and-white drawings, ‘The Fan- 
tasies upon the Finding of a Glove ’ ; more especially 
by the amazing eccentricity and powerful technique 
or the drawing, which drew down, upon the artist 
storms of abuse. These only became gi eater when 
his painting ‘The Judgment of Paris’ was ex- 
hibited. In all his work, both in his etchings, of 
which his ‘ Pietk ’ is a typical example, and in his 
paintings is a strain of strangeness. In his sculp- 
ture this finds expression in the use of coloured 
materials to gain his effects. His Beethoven statue 
is a notable work. 

Klondike (properly Thron- dnicK ‘plenty of 
fish’), a small tributary of the Yukon, in the 
Yukon Territoiy of Canada, gives name to an 
extraordinary rich auriferous region, partially 
known as early as 1873. Gold-mining was being 
carried on on the Lewis and Stewart rivers in the 
j early eighties, but only in 1896 was gold found in 
I such abundance as to create a rush, so that soon 
30,000 miners were at work. After 1900 the pro- 
duce declined and the population shrank. Dawson, 
where the Klondike enters the Yukon River, is 
60 miles E. of the Alaskan frontier. See Gold. 

Klopstock» Friedrich Gottlieb, was born 
2d July 1724 at Quedlinburg. Incited by Virgil’s 
Mneid and Milton’s Paradise Lost, he resolved 
to write a great epic poem whilst a theological 
student at Jena (1745), selected for his theme The 
Messiah, and while at Leipzig got the fiist three 
cantos published in a Bremen magazine (1748). 
They were received with enthusiasm, except by 
Gottsched, who denounced his language and verse 
structure as hei*etical innovations. He settled in 
Hamburg in 1771 with a sinecure appointment, 
and pensions from the king of Denmark (since 
1751) and the ma^ave of Baden. In 1773 the 
last cantos of The Messiah were published ; the poet 
died 14th March 1803. His name has (or rather 
had) a very high place in German literature. For in- 
stance, he was taken by the Gottinger Dichterbiind 
as their model and poetic hero, and was greatly 
admired by young Schiller. Whatever may be 
thought of the intrinsic value of his poetry, it 
cannot be denied that he helped to inaugurate the 
golden age of German literature, and exercised a 
very beneficial influence on the national taste. 
When he first began to write, the literature of 
Germany was dominated by French influences— a 
cold, correct, unimaginative spirit. Klopstock 
broke loose from this despotism and breathed the 
air of freedom into German poetiy. Odes, tragedies 
— in which he introduces Arminius as a national 
hero — and bihlLcal dramas, with some hymns, con- 
stitute the remainder of his poetry. Of these his 
Odes alone possess interest and value now. 

His works were collected in 12 vols- (1798-1817), and 
nave been repeatedly re-edited. The Messiah was trans- 
lated into English prose (1763) and verse (1826). The 
standard Life is by ATuncker (1888. ) 

Kluchevskaya. See Kamchatka. 

Knapweed. See Centadrea. 

KnareshorOUghs a market-town in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, on the Nidd, miles NE. 
of Harrogate and 17 WNW. of York. It has a 
church (restored 1872), with interesting monu- 
ments of the Slingshys ; a grammar-school (1616) ; 
remains of a casfle (1170), in which Richard II. 
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was imprisoned, and which was dismantled in 
1648 ; a ‘ dropping well,’ with petrifying properties ; 
and St Kobert’s Cave, in which Eugene Aram 
buried his victim in 1745. Mother Sliipton is 
claimed as a native, as well as Jack Metcalf, the 
blind road-surveyor, and Bishop Stubbs. Linen is 
the staple manufacture. Knaresborough returned 
two members from 1550 till 1867, and one until 
1885. Pop. 5500. See Fletcher’s history (1920). 

Knee» the articulation between the femur or 
thigh-bone, above, and the tibia or shin-bone, 
below. A third bone, the patella, or knee-cap, 
also enters into the structure of this joint ante- 
riorly. The articular surfaces of these bones are 
covered with cartilage, and connected together by 
ligaments, some of which invest the joint and 
lie external to it, while others occupy its interior. 
The synovial membrane is the largest in the body. 
It lines the investing 
ligament, and is pro- 
longed on the front 
of the femur above 
the articular surface, 
covers certain of the 
ligaments in the in- 
terior of the joint, 
and forms folds on a 
large cushion of fat 
placed between the 
tibia and patella. 

The most import- 
ant of the external 
ligaments are the an- 
terior or Ligamentum 
Fatellmy which is in 

’S/erticalSa^^SecHdon^ 

tensor Oniris which 

is continued from the .^cahster) 

T . XU 0, femur: b, tibia; c, patella; d. 

Knee - cap to ^ tne tendon of quadriceps muscle; g, 
tubercle of the tibia ; ligamentum patellse ; f, subcrureal 
one internal and two hursa ; g, prepatellar bursa ; h\ 
pvtpmal latpral liVa- internal semilunar cartilage * i, 
external, lateral, iiga ligamentum posticum; ft, inner 

ments ; a posterior head of gastrocnemius, 
ligament ; and a cap- 
sular ligament, which surrounds the joint in the 
intervals left by the preceding ligaments. The 
positions of these ligaments are sufficiently in- 
dicated by their names. Of the internal ligaments 
the two crucial, so called because they cross one 
another, are the most important. The external 
and internal semilunar cartilages are usually placed 
amongst the internal ligaments; they are two 
crescentic plates of fibro-cartilage. The convex 
border of each cartilage is thick ; the concave free 
border is thin. Each cartilage covers nearly the 
marginal two-tMrds of the corresponding articular 
surface of the tibia, and by its form deepens these 
surfaces for firmer articulation with the condyles 
of the femur. 

The chief movements of this joint are those of a 
hinge- joint— namely, flexion and extension ; hut it 
is also capable of slight rotatory motion when the 
knee is half-flexed. During flexion the articular 
surfaces of the tibia glide backwards upon the 
condyles of the femur; while in extension they 
glide forwards. The whole range of motion of this 
joint, from extreme flexion to extreme extension, 
IS about 135®. Judging from its articular surfaces, 
which have comparatively little adaptation for 
each other, it mighty be inferred that tMs was a 
weak and insecure joint ; and yet it is very rarely 
dislocated. Its real strength depends on the large 
size of the articular ends of the bones, on the 
number and strength of the ligaments, and on 
the powerful muscles and fasciae by which it is 
invested. See J oints, where also the excision of 
the knee-joint is discussed. 


The Knee-cap, or Patella, is a Sesamoid Bone 
(q.v.), developed in the single tendon of the rectus, 
orureus, vastus extemus, and vastus intcmus muscles 
—the great quadriceps extensor muscle of the leg. 
It is heart-shaped in form, the broad end being 
directed upwards, and the apex downwards. The 
anterior or external surface is convex, perforated 
by small apertures for the entrance of vessels, and 
marked by rough longitudinal striae ; the posterior 
or internal surface is smooth and divided into two 
facets by a vertical ridge, which corresponds and fits 
into the groove on the lower articulating surface of 
the femur or thigh-bone, while the two facets ( of 
which the outer is the broader and deeper) corre- 
spond to the articular surface of the two condyles. 

This hone is liable both to dislocation and 
fracture. Dislocation may occur either inwards 
or outwards ; but it is most frequent in the out- 
ward direction. The displacement may he caused 
either by mechanical violence,, or by too sudden 
contraction of the extensor muscles in whose con- 
joined tendon it lies ; and is most liable to occur 
in knock-kneed, flabby persons. Except in one 
rare variety, the dislocation is csapahle of being 
reduced without any difficulty. Fracture of the 
patella may, like dislocation, be caused either by 
muscular action or by mechanical violence. 

Fracture by violent muscular action, as when a 
person in danger of falling forwards attempts to 
recover himself by throwing the body backwards, 
is the more common of the two forms. The treat- 
ment consists in relaxing the opposing muscles by 
raising the trunk, and slightly elevating the limb, 
which should he kept in a straight position. In 
consequence of the great difficulty of Tbringing the 
broken surfaces into exact apposition it is very 
difficult to obtain bony reunion of the parts, and 
the case generally results either in mere ligament- 
ous union or in no true union at all. 

Kneeling was probably the general posture of 
the early Cmistians in prayer not regulated by 
public authority, but the early church made no 
distinction in language between kneeling and 
prostration. At communion the first prayer was 
said kneeling, the rest of the liturgy standing. At 
other times of service the rule was for all to kneel 
in prayer except on Sundays and between Easter 
and Whitsuntide. In the modern Catholic Church 
kneeling is the usual attitude at prayer, as in 
the Church of England. In the Roman and Greek 
churches, and with some Anglicans, the celebrant, 
after kneeling in adoration, communicates standing. 
In the Church of England, and in the Lutheran 
Church, the sacrament is received kneeling ; 
Lutherans stand at prayer. Presbyterians sit 
when receiving the communion, and were formerly 
accustomed to stand at prayer; sitting at prayer 
has become the usual practice, save in the remoter 
districts of Scotland. 

Kneller^ Sir Godfrey, a portrait-painter, was 
born at Liibeck on 8th August 1646, and learned 
painting under Rembrandt and Ferdinand Bol. 
Whilst studying further in Italy he chose historical 
subjects, but afterwards gave himself entirely to 
portrait-painting. In 1676 he went to London, and, 
on the death of Sir Peter Lely in 1680, was appointed 
court-painter to Charles II. This office he retained 
during the reign of James IL, and continued to fill 
it after the Revolution. In 1691 William III. 
knighted him, and in 1715 George I. made him a 
baronet. He died at Twickenham, 7th November 
1723, and a monument was erected to him in 
Westminster Abbey, with a highly laudatory 
inscription by Pope. Kneller’s best-known pro- 
ductions are the ‘Beauties of Hampton Court’ 
(painted by order of William III.), his portraits 
01 the ‘Kit-Cat Club,’ and of nine sovereigns 
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(Charles II. to George I. of England, Louis XIV., 
Peter the Great, and the Emperor Charles VI. ). He 
painted avowedly for the love of money, and hence 
never did justice to the undoubted talent he pos- 
sessed. His reputation was due to his rapid bi-ush 
and his quick eye for likeness, and to the fact that 
there was nobody to dispute supremacy with him. 
For Kneller Hall, his house at Twickenham, see 
Band (Militaey). 

Knickerbocker, Herjvlan Jansen-, of Fiies- 
land, Holland, was one of the earliest settlers of 
New York. A descendant, Johannes (1749-1827), 
was an intimate friend of Washington Irving, who 
immortalised the name by his History of New York 
by ‘Diedrich Knickerbocker’ (1809). It has since 
been used as a generic term for New York families 
descended from the original Dutch settlers. 

Knight, Charles, author and publisher, was 
born in 1791. The son of a Windsor bookseller, in 
1811 with his father he established the Windsor and 
Eton Express, and continued to edit it until 1821, at 
the same time printing the Etonian. The Plain 
Englishman (1820-22), which was the first attempt 
to produce cheap literature of a high tone, was jointly 
edited by Charles Knight and Commissioner Locker 
of Greenwich Hospital. Removing to London in 
1822, Knight began to publish important works in 
various classes of literature, and he also founded 
Knight^ s Quarterly Magazine, to which Macaulay, 
Praed, Moultrie, and other writers of promise con- 
tributed. In 1827 he became connected with the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, for 
which he published many valuable works and serials, 
including the Penny Magazine (1832-45), which 
attaiued a circulation of 200,000 copies weekly. 
Knight began to issue in 1838 the Penny Gyclopcedia, 
upon which he expended tor contributions alone the 
sum of £40,000. This was followed by the English 
Cyclopcedia ( 1854-61 ), the British Almanac, and its 
Companion. Knight edited the Pictorial Shake- 
speare, and was the author of William Shake- 
speare: a Biography. He likewise issued The Land 
We Live In and other works. In 1853 Knight 
published Ome Upon a Time, which consisted or a 
collection of papers from the periodicals ; and in 
1855 Knowledge is Power, a work based upon owo 
smaller volumes — Results of Machinery and Rights \ 
of Industry — which secured a large sale at a time 
when the improvements in mamiinery excited a 
hostile feeling and the relations between capital 
and labour were considerably strained. In 1862 
Knight completed iiis Popular History of England, 
upon which he had been engaged for seven years. 
His Passages of a Working Life during Half a 
Century, which appeared in 1863-65, recounted 
the struggles of his own life and gave interesting 
pictures of the numerous literary and political 
personages with whom he had been associated. 
Knight’s compilations, Half-hours with the Best 
Authors, Half hours of English History, and Half- 
hours with the Best Letter-writers, were widely 
popular. By his appointment in 1860 as publisher 
of the London Gazette £1200 per annum was assured 
to him. He ^ed at Addlestone, Surrey, 9th March 
1873. See Life by Alice Clowes { 1892). 

KniglltllOOd* The word Mcnight’ is the 
modern equivalent of the Old English cniht, 
which meant originally a youth, and afterwards a 
servant or attendant, and soon came to be restricted 
to the military attendants upon nobles and great 
officers of state. This personal relation was sub- 
sequently strengthened by the feudal relation 
of tenancy, in virtue of which the knight held 
land of Ms superior under condition of rendering 
him military service in return (see Feudalism). 
The origin of mediiBval knighthood, as a solemn 
investiture and profession of arms, is involved in 


obscurity. Embryonic forms of the institution can 
be traced amongst the early Teutonic nations, and 
especially the Franks. The customs of chivalry 
associated with King Arthur and Charlemagne’s 
paladins are of course those of a later era, the epoch 
of the romance writers. The custom and practice 
of knighthood were established in England, but as 
an essentially feudal institution, by the Norman 
kingS; The system^ of knight-service empowered 
theldng, or a superior lord who was a subject, to 
compel every holder of a certain extent of land, 
called a knight’s fee, to become a member of the 
knightly order, his investiture being accounted 
proof that he possessed the requisite knightly arms 
and was sufficiently trained in their use. After 
the long war between France and England it be- 
came the practice for the sovereign to receive 
money compensations from subjects who were 
untiling to receive knighthood, a system out of 
wMch grew a series of grievances, leading eventu- 
ally to the total abolition of knight-service in the 
reign of Charles IL 

The ceremonies practised in conferring knight- 
hood have varied at different periods; but two 
broadly-marked ceremonial forms may be recog- 
nised, the simple dubbing and the formal investi- 
ture as a semi-religious ceremony. In general, in 
the more elaborate ceremony, fasting and bathing 
were necessary preparatives, and the actual crea- 
tion was preceded by solemn confession and a mid- 
night vigil m the church, followed by the reception 
of the eueharist. The new knight ofifered his sword 
on the altar, to signify his devotion to the church 
and detei-mination to lead a holy life. The sword 
was redeemed by a sum of mopey, had a benedic- 
tion pronounced over it, and was girded on by the 
highest ecclesiastic present. The title was con- 
ferred by binding the sword and spurs on the 
candidate, after which the person who conferred 
' the order dealt him a blow on the cheek or shoulder, 

I saying, ‘Be thou a good and faithful knight,’ or 
words to that effect. The new knight then took an 
oath to protect the distressed, to maintain right 
against might, and never by word or deed to stain 
his character as a knight and a Christian. The 
religious character of the ceremony seems to have 
become thus prominent in and after the foundation 
of the militant monastic orders in Palestine, as the 
Knights Templars (see Templars) and Knights of 
St John (see Hospitallers). A knight might be 
degTaded for the infringement of any part of his 
oath, in which case Ms spurs were chopped off witli a 
hatchet, his sword broken, his escutcheon reversed, 
and some religious observances were added, during 
which each piece of armour was taken off in suc- 
cession, and cast from the recreant knight. This 
ceremony was of very rare occurrence, but was per- 
formed in effigy in 1814 in the case of Lord Dundonald 
(q.v.). Sir K. Casement was degraded in 1916. 

‘ Knights errant ’ were they who wandered seek- 
ing fo.emen worthy of their steel, and acquiring 
fame at joust and tourney, by maintaining the 
pre-eminence in beauty and virtue of the ladies to 
whom they had vowed service. The (unhistorical) 
‘Knights of the Round Table’ (see Arthur) and 
the paladins of Charlemagne (see Roland) are 
types of those whose mission it was to succour 
distressed damsels and destroy tyrants ; and Amadis 
(q.v.) may be taken as a representative hero of 
those romances of chivalry which Cervantes satir- 
ised in Don Quixote. Sad specimens of the military 
knights in a degraded condition w'ere the robber 
knights (Rauhritter) of Germany, who lived largely 
by levying blackmail on mei’chants or by sheer 
plunder. 

Knighthood, originally a military distinction, 
came, in the 16th century, to be occasionally con- 
ferred on civilians, as a reward for valuable services 
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rendered to the crown or community. The first 
civil knight in England was Sir William Walworth, 
lord mayor of London, who won that distinction by 
slaying ’the rebel Wat Tyler in presence of the 
king. Since the abolition of knight-service knight- 
hood has been conferred without any regard to pro- 
perty, as a mark of the soverei^’s esteem, or as a 
reward for services of any kind, civil or military. 
In recent times it has been bestowed at least as 
often on administrative officials, scholars, lawyem, 
physicians, artists, and citizens as on soldiers. 
Although Icnighthood could origin^ly be conferred 
by any person of knightly condition, the right 
to bestow it was early restiicted to persons of rank, 
and afterwards to the sovereign or his representa- 
tive, as the commander of an army. In England 
the sovereign now bestows knighthood by a verbal 
declaration, accompanied with a simple ceremony 
of imposition of the sword, and without any patent 
or written instrument (see Accolade), in some 
few instances knighthood has been confeiTed by 
patent, when the persons knighted could not con- 
veniently come into the presence of royalty, as in 
the case of governors of colonies, or other persons 
occupying prominent situations abroad. The lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland also occasionally, but rarely, 
exercised a delegated power of conferring knight- 
hood. The monosyllable ‘Sir* is prefixed to the 
Christian names of knights and baronets, and theii 
wives have the legal designation of ‘ Dame,* which 
in common intercourse becomes ‘ Lady. * Ladies 
upon whom the e<iuivalent of a knighthood has 
been conferred are also Dames. For the existing 
orders of knighthood, see Orders, Bath, Garter, 
Thistle, Golden Fleece, &c. 

Persons who are simply knights, without belong- 
ing to any order, are called in England Knights 
Bachelors. Knighthood of this kind is now only 
conferred in Great Britain. A degree of knighthood 
called Banneret (q.v.) formerly existed in England 
and France ; it was given on the field of battle in 
reward for the performance of some heroic act. 
It is noticeable that, whereas the German word 
for knight is Bitter, the word Knecht, etymologic- 
ally the same as knight, means the squire or a still 
humbler attendant of the knight. The French 
knight (see Legion of Honour) is cTievalier, the 
Italian cmdliere. The form of helmet which the 
requirements of the later heraldry have appropri- 
ated to knights is figured under Heraldry (fig. 
«l). For Knights of the Shire, see Parliament. 

See Grose, MiUt(M^ AntiqmU€S ; Stubhs, ConsUtuUonmt 
Sistory ; Nicolas, BritisJC Orders of Knighthood ; Hallam, 
Bwrope d/arim^ the MidMe Ages; C. Mills, JSistory of 
OMvcd/ry ( 1825 ) ; Gautier, La OhevoUerie ( 1884 ) ; Heihisch, 
Geschichte des BtU&rtkwm (1842) ; Schreckenstein, Lie 
mUerwUrde ( 1884 ) ; Lawrence- Archer’s OrdersofOhdvdlry 
( 1888) ; Shaw’s KmgMs of EngUmd (1906). 
Knight-seryiee* See Tenure. 

JKnigllts of Labour) a national labour organi- 
sation in the United States, founded at Philadelphia 
in 1869, extending, through its local assemblies, 
over the whole country. The first general assembly 
was held in 1878; from that year the numbers 
rapidly increased, and the oaths of secrecy formerly 
administered were abolished soon after. In 1883 
there were 53,000 members, in 1886 there were 
730,000 ; in 1886 and 1887, however, the system of 
* boycotting * having been introduced, the business 
of the country was greatly disturbed, and there- 
after the strength of the organisation declined. 
Unavailing opposition to the policy of the leaders 
led to many withdrawals. See Grangers, Trade 
Unions, 

Knights Templars. See Templars. 

Kuiphofia. a South African genus of Liliaoese, 
cultivab^ed for their handsome fiowers, which, aggre- 


gated in spikes, have gained for the plants the 
names of flame-fiowers and red-hot pokers. Bees 
are sometimes imprisoned in the flowers. The best- 
known species in British gardens is K. TJvaria, one 
of the most brilliant of border flowers in late 
summer and autumn. K. Thomsoni is a magnificent 
plant which has been found on Kilimanjaro. 

Knipperdolling; Bernard, a noted leader 
(1527-36) of the fanatical Anabaptists (q.v.). 
Knitting. See Hosiery. 

Knock, a village in County Mayo, Ireland, 17 
miles ESE. of Castlebar, where an alleged luminous 
apparition of the Virgin on the chapel wall in 
1880 drew crowds of pilgrims, and numerous cures 
were reported. 

Knock-knee. See Leg. 

Knossos, Gnossos, or Cnossus, an ancient 
city of Crete, centre of the Minoan civilisation 
disclosed by Sir Arthur Evans’s excavations, stood 
near the middle of the island, on the north side, 
not far from Candia. The extensive and luxurious 
Great Palace (c. 2000 B.O.), surprisingly modern 
in its sanitary arrangements, may by its con- 
fusing multiplicity of rooms have given rise to 
the story of the Labyrinth (q.v. ; and see Minos). 
On its southern side Sir A. Evans discovered, in 
1924, a stately entrance -portico, from which a 
viaduct, whose ruins were found sealed under a 
deposit of gypsum, conducted the main road across 
a brook on its way to the haven on the soutli coast. 
A supposed caravanserai with a delicate fresco 
stood near. There is also a smaller and later 
palace ; and other remains illustrate the domestic 
and religious manners of the Neolithic and Bronze 
Ages. For history, art, and culture generally, see 
Crete. 

Knot (Tringa canutm), a gregarious wading 
bird in the same genus as dunlin, stint, and purple 
sandpiper, common in Britain from mid-August to 
May on the estuarine flats, breeding in 9ie far 
north — chiefly in north Greenland and Arctic 
America. The winter range is almost world- wide. 
The young have been observed, and in a very few 
cases the eggs have been found. The food consists 
of insects and molluscs and pieces of plants. In 
winter the coloration is gray -and -white ; in sumnjer 
the adult shows a good deal of reddish-brown, 
chestnut, and black. The body is about 10 inches 
long. 

Knot, the divisions of the log -line on board 
ship (marked by knots), each having the same 
relation to a geographical mile as twenty-eight 
seconds has to an hour. Hence the number of 
knots in the log-line which run out in twenty-eight 
seconds represents the number of geographical or 
nautical miles an hour which the ship is going at 
the time. The geographical mile is -^rth of a mean 
degree of a meridian on the earth (see Degree), 
and is therefore ly^th of 69*055 English statute 
miles ; hence when a ship is going ‘ 13 knots,’ it 
is travelling really at the rate of about 15 English 
miles an hour. See Log. 

Knots and Splices include all the various 
methods of tying, fastening, and joining ropes or 
cords. From 150 to 200 different kinds of knots 
may be enumerated, mostly used on shipboard, 
though almost all occupations using ropes or 
cordage^ have special kinds of knots adapted to 
their different requirements. While the great 
majority of these are purely technical, there are 
a few so generally useful in the everyday occur- 
rences of life that they may be shortly described. 
The figures represent the various toots before 
they are drawn taut, the better to show the 
method of tying. Generally, the requirements of 
a useful knot may be stated to be that it should 
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neither ‘ slip ’ nor' ‘jam ’ — ^i.e. that, while it holds 
without danger of slipping while the strain is on 
it, when slackened it ^ould be easily untied again. 
The simplest knot is the common one tied on the 
end of a thread or cord to prevent it slipping. By 
passing a loop instead of the end of the cord the 
common slip-knot (fig. 1) is formed; and a useful 
fixed loop is got by tying a simple knot, or the 
‘figure of 8 knot’ (2), on the loop of a cord. One 
of the simplest and most useful running-knots for a 



small cord is made by means of two simple knots 
(3). The most secure method of fastening a 
line to, say, a bucket is the standing bowline (4) ; 
and a running bowline is formed by passing the 
end a through the loop 5, thus making a running- 
loop. Another good knot to make fast a bucket 
is the anchor-bend (5). Out of the score or so 
of methods of fastening a boat’s painter the one 
which wiU be found most useful is the weU-known 
two half-hitdies (6). The timber-hitch (7) is use- 
ful for attaching a line to a spar or a stone, and 
the clove-hitch (8) is invaluable for many purposes. 
It is very simple and cannot slip. 

A simple method of fastening a rope to a hook 
is the blackwall-hitch (9), where the strain on the 
main rope jams the end so tightly against the 
hook that it cannot slip. There are many methods 
for shortening a rope temporarily, one of them 
being the sheepshank, the simplest form of which 
is shown in fig. 10. 

Of the methods for uniting the ends of two 



cords f^e simplest and one of the most secure is 
the common reef-knot (11), which must be care- 
fuUy distingumhed from the ‘granny’ (12), which 
will jam if it does not slip ; the re^-kuot will 
do neither.^ For very small cords or thread the 
best knot is the weaver’s (13). The fisherman’s 
knot is a very useful one for anglers, and is formed 
by a simple knot in each cord beiag slipped over 
the^other (14) ; when drawn taut it is very secure, 
and it is easily separated by pulling the short ends. 
A useful method of uniting large ropes is shown in 
fig. 15 ; tie a simple knot on the end of one rope 
and interlace the end of the other, and draw taut. 
This tie may also be made with the figure of 8 


knot. For very large ropes the carrick-bend (16) 
is the simplest ana most secure. The bowline- 
bend is formed by looping two bowline-knots into 
each other. For attaching a small line to a thick 
rope the becket-bitch (17) is very useful. 

Splidfig the process employed to join two 
ropes when it is not advisable to use a knot. The 
three chief varieties of the splice are the short- 
splice, the long-splice, and tne eye-splice. The 
short-splice is made by unlaying the ends of two 

ropes for a short 
distance and fit- 
ting them closely 
together ; then, by 
the help of a mar- 
linspike, the ends 
are laced over and 
under the strands 
of the opposite 
rope, as shown in 
fig. 18. When each 
strand has been 
passed through 
once, half of it is 
cut away and the 
remainder passed 
through again ; half of the remaiuder being also cut 
away, it is passed a third time, and, when all the 
strands are so treated, they are hauled taut and cut 
close. This reducing the thickness of the strands 
tapers off the splice. The long-splice is employed 
when the rope is used to run through a block, as 
it does not thicken it. The ends of the two ropes 
are unlaid for a much longer distance than for the 
short-splice, and similarly placed together. Then 
one strand is taken and further unwound for a 
considerable distance, and its vacant place filled up 
with the corresponding strand of the other rope, and 
the ends fastened as in the short-splice. Other two 
of the strands are similarly spliced in the opposite 
direction, and the remaining two fastened at the 
original joiuing-place. The eye-splice is, as the 
term impHes, used to form an eye, or round a 
dead-eye, and is shown finished in fig. 19. 

To prevent a rope fraying at the ends a variety 
of methods are employed, the simplest beiug to 
serve or whip the end with small cord. Other 
methods are by interlacing the ends, one of which, 
the single-wall, is shown at fig. 20, the ends after- 
wards being drawn taut and cut short. 

The theory of knots, from the scientific point of 
view, was first treated of by Listmg in h& ‘ Vor- 
fitudien zur Topologie’ (Gottm^er Studien, 1847); 
and the subject is most exhaustively considered by 
Professor Tait (Trans^ Boy. Soc. Edin.^ 1876-77), 
in a paper in which the various kinds of Imots are 
analysed according to their number of crossings, 
and their ‘knottiness,’ ‘ beknottedness,* and ‘knot- 
fulness ’ are dealt with. 

See Tom Bowling, Book of Knots (new ed. 1$90); 
Alston, Seamanship (new ed. 1902); Tom Burgess, 
Knots, Ties, and Splices (1884); Jutsum, Knots, Bends, 
and Splices (190$). Bor knots in Heraldry, see BaDob. 

Knoilty an instrument of punishment intro- 
duced into Russia under Ivan III. (1462-1505). It 
was a whip with a handle 9 inches long and one com- 
plex lash, comprising a lash 16 inches long, with a 
metal ring ; a continuation with another nng ; and 
finally, a fiat lash of hard leather, 21 inches long, and 
ending in a beak-like hook. The offender was tied to 
two stakes, stripped, and received on the back the 
specified number of lashes ; 100 to 120 were equiva- 
lent to sentence of death, but in many cases the 
victim died under tihe operation long before ^ this 
number was completed. The whipping was inflicted 
by a criminal. For the knout Nicholas substituted 
pUti, a three-thonged lash, and this was 
disused, save in certain penal settlements, by 
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Alexander II. Knout is the French spelling of a 
Russian word knut, by Russians and French alike 
pionounced Mnoot ; in English, usually but ab- 
surdly novot. The German word is hnute, 

KiiowleS9 James Sheridan, dramatist, was 
bora at Cork, 21st May 1784, the son of a lexico- 
grapher and teacher of elocution, who was cousin- 
german to Richard Brinsley Sheridan. The family 
removed to London in 1793, and here young Knowles 
became intimate with Hazlitt and Lamb. He had 
early shown a strong bent for an actor’s life, and 
after serving a while in the militia, and studying 
medicine for a time, he made his first appearance 
at the Crow Street Theatre, Dublin. But he never 
attained much eminence in this profession, and 
subsequently he conducted a school for several 
years in Belfast and Glasgow, It was at this time 
he laid the foundation of nis fame as a dramatist. 
His Brian Boroihme (1814) and Gains Gracchus 
(1816) were first performed at Belfast. Virginius^ 
his most effective play, had been a success in 
Glasgow before Macready in 1820 produced it at 
Covent Garden, Besides William Tell^ in which 
Macready achieved one of his greatest triumphs, 
Knowles’s best plays are Love, The Hunchback, 
The Love Chase, and The Wife. His works attract 
by the strong human feeling that beats beneath 
their antique dress, and several of them are still 
among standard acting-plays. Knowles appeared 
with mir success in many of his own pieces ; but in 
his later years he forsooK the stage for the pulpit, 
became a Baptist preacher, and drew large audiences 
to Exeter Hall. His earnestness and enthusiasm 
were great, and two controversial works written to 
combat Roman Catholic doctrines displayed con- 
siderable acuteness. From 1849 Knowles had a 
civil list pension of £200 a year. He died at Tor- 
quay,* 30tn November 1862. 

ILnowllonia, a genus of South African plants, 
of the natural order Ranunculacem. K. vesicatoria 
is remarkable for its acridity and blistering power. 
The bruised leaves are used at the Cape of Good 
Hope instead of cantharides. 

Know Nothings, the popular name for the 
Native American party which was formed in the 
United States shortly before 1855, gained consider- 
able successes in that year, lost its ground hope- 
lessly in 1866, and soon after disappeared from 
American politics. Its distinctive principle was 
that the government of America must be in the 
hands of Americans ; naturalisation was to follow 
only after twenty-one years’ probation, and allegi- 
ance to any foreign potentate or power— presum- 
ably including the p(me — was to be a bar to selection 
for political omce. The order was a secret one, and 
the popular name arose from the members pro- 
fessing always to ‘know nothing’ when questioned 
about it. In the state elections of 1855 the party 
carried most of New England, besides New York, 
Kentucky, and California, and gained some successes 
in other states. In 1866 they nominated Mr Fill- 
more (q.v.) for re-election to the presidency, and 
polled nearly 875,000 votes; but they gained the 
electoral votes of Maryland only, and this defeat 
was the death-blow or the party. Nevertheless, 
its radical principle, in the form of revolt against 
the tendency to allow political power to fall into 
the hands of a particular body of foreign-born 
citizens, occasionally reappears in American politics. 
In Boston, for instance, in 1889 the native-born 
citizens combined to snatch the city government 
from Iiish, hands ; and the unsuccessful attempt to 
defeat the Tammany Hall nominees at New York at 
the same time exhibits a similar reaction at work. 
See Desmond, The Know Nothing Barty (1905). 

Knowsley^ a village of Lancashire, 6 miles 
NE. of Liverpool, One mile from the village — 


between it and Prescot— is Knowsley Hall, the 
seat of the Earl of Derby, which contains valuable 
paintings by Rubens, Rembrandt, Teniers, Claude 
Lorraine, and other great masters. 

Knox. John, as the most conspicuous agent in 
the overthrow of the medieval church in Scotland, 
and in the establishment of Protestantism in its 
place, remains a unique figure in the national his- 
tory. As in the case of so many eminent men of 
the 16th century, the earlier period of his life is 
obscure. There is uncertainty even regarding the 
place and date of his birth. Haddington, Gifford, 
and Morhain have been variously assigned as his 
birthplace, but as all these places are within a few 
miles of each other, the uncertainty is not material. 
It is otherwise with the date of his birth, regarding 
which the early authorities are at variance. Ac- 
cording to one report, he was born in 1505 ; accord- 
ing to another, as late as 1513 or 1514. On the 
assumption of the earlier date, Knox, after receiv- 
ing the elements of his education at the Burgh 
School of Haddington, proceeded to the university 
of Glasgow, where his most distinguished teacher 
was John Mail* or Major, also a native of Hadding- 
tonshire. Major had won European distinction as 
an exponent of the scholastic philosophy in the uni- 
versity of Paris, and the youth of Scotland were 
eager to sit at his feet. Whether he acquired his 
interest from Major or not, the writings of Knox 
show that he was at home in scholastic methods of 
discussion, and that he had all the schoolman’s 
faculty in handling abstract questions. At the 
period when Knox was born there were two con- 
flicting ideals in higher studies. The one ideal 
is represented by Knox’s contemporary, George 
Buchanan, for whom humane learning was an end 
in itself, while by men like Knox secular studies 
were regarded only as aids to religion. We may 
infer that at the close of his university course Knox 
was well read in medieeval philosophy, and knew 
Latin and French as written and spoken tongues. 

During the years that follow his leaving the 
university Knox passes completely out of sight. 
All that is known of him during tins period is 
that from 1540 to 1543 he acted as notary in his 
native town of Haddington. As in the docu- 
ments that establish this fact his name appears 
with the addition of ‘Sir,’ the title of priests 
who were not Masters of Arts, Knox must have 
been in orders in the Church of Rome till as late 
as 1543. In 1544 we find him acting as tutor to 
the sons of Douglas of Longniddry and Cock bum of 
Ormist 9 n — families, it is to be noted, both favour- 
ably disposed to the new opinions in reli^on now 
rapidly making their way in Scotland. Through 
these families he was brought into contact with 
George Wishart, who had lately returned from 
travelling in Germany and England with the 
burning zeal to gain nis country to the Lutheran 
reformation. From this period the future direction 
of Knox’s life was decided, and thenceforward with 
an intensity and self-devotion never surpassed he is 
the apostle of the cause with which his name is 
for ever identified — ^the establishment in Scotland? 
of what he deemed the only true conception of the 
primitive church as based on the teaching of Christ 
and the apostles. We have reason to believe that 
even before this date his sympathies were on the 
side of reform in religion; but the teaching and 
example of Wishart seems first to have brought 
to hun the clear consciousness of his mission. 
Knox identified himself with Wishart with all the 
impetuosity of his character, and was in the habit, 
he tells us, of carrying a two-handed sword before 
the preacher. When wishart was seized by the 
emissaries of Cardinal Beaton, Knox would 
willingly have attended him to the last; but 
Wishart, who knew the fate in store for him. 
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rejected the offer. * Return to your bairns * ( mean- 
ing Knoxes pupils), he said, ‘and God bless yon. 
One is sufficient for one sacrifice.^ 

Wishart was burned at St Andrews in March 
1546, and in May of the same year Cardinal Beaton 
was murdered. The cardinal’s murderers held pos- 
session of the castle of St Andrews ; and, as Knox 
was known to be the enemy of Beaton (though he 
had no share in his assassination), he was forced 
(1547) for his own safety to join them with his 
pupDs. Here his zeal and theological attainments 
made him so conspicuous that, at the instance of 
the leaders of the reforming party (Sir David 
Lyndsay among the rest), he was formally called 
to the ministry, and preached with much accept- 
ance in the castle and parish church of St Andrews. 
A few months later the castle surrendered to the 
French ; and in the teeth of the express terms of 
capitulation, the more prominent of the besieged 
party were sent as prisoners on board the French 
galleys. For eighteen months Knox remained a 
captive, his first winter being spent in a galley on 
the Loire, the second in prison in Rouen. His 
constitution was not naturally robust, and his hard 
experience during these two years seriously im- 
paired his health for the rest of his life. The 
breach of faith on the part of the French, and the 
ignominy to which he was subjected, were never 
forgotten by Knox, and must in part explain and 
justify his life-long conviction that no good thing 
could come of French policy or French region. 

In February 1549, on the express intercession of 
Edward VI., Knox regained his liberty. As it 
was still unsafe for him to return to Scotland, for 
the next four years, till the death of Edward VI., 
he made his home in England. From all that is 
known of him during these years it is clear that 
he made himself a person to be reckoned with by 
those at the centre of authority in the country. 
By his preaching at Berwick he gave such offence 
to the Bishop oi Durham that he was removed to 
Newcastle, where it was supposed his influence 
would he less mischievous. In 1551 he was 
appointed one of six chaplains to Edward VI., and 
in 1552, at the su^estion of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, he was OTered the bishopric of Rochester*. 
As the duke’s object in suggesting the appointment 
was simply to check, as far as he could, what he 
deemed the dangerous activity of Knox, the offer 
was unhesitatingly rejected. Knox’s importance 
in England is still further proved by the fact that 
along with five others he was consulted by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer regarding his forty-five ( afterwards 
forty- two) articles of religion; and it has been 
established that largely on Knox’s representation 
the thirty-eighth article was so couched as to 
commit the Church of England to the Genevan 
doctrine of the eucharist. 

On Mary’s accession Knox, like the majority of 
the Refonned ministers, had to seek refuge on the 
Continent. That he might he within call should 
circumstances permit his return either to Scotland 
or England, he took up his abode at Dieppe tiU 
the beginning of the following year (1554), when 
he proceeded to Geneva. In July of this year he 
was again in Di^pe, * to learn the estate of Eng- 
land;’ hut with MTary of Lorraine as regent in Scot- 
land, and Mary Tudor as queen of En^and, he was 
convinced that for the present both these countries 
were closed a^inst him. He accordingly accepted a 
call from the English congregation at Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main, where, however, on account of a dispute 
regarding the use of the Book of Common Prayer, 
he remained only a few months. At Geneva he 
found a congregation of his own way of thinking ; 
hut, eager to be an apostle in his own country, he 
once more returned to Dieppe (August 1555), 
whence he ventured into Scotland in September. 


He remained in Scotland till July of the next year, 
residing chiefly in Edinburgh, but making preach- 
ing journeys into various parts of the country. 
The new doctrines were steadily spreading in Scot- 
land, but as yet their supporters were not strong 
enough to present a confident front against the 
government. It was at his own lisk, therefore, 
that Knox remained in the countiy; and at the 
prayer of the congregation in Geneva he returned 
to that town in July 1556. It was probably during 
this visit to Scotland that he married his fii*st wife, 
Marjory Bowes, to whom he seems to have been 
engaged during his sojourn in Newcastle. For the 
next two years he remained in Geneva, ministering 
to Iris congregation, and seeing much of Calvin, 
whose influence on Knox regarding all the great 
questions of the time was afterwards to hear fruit 
in the ordering of affairs in Scotland. To this 
period, also, belong several of his minor writings, 
and notably his Firsi Blast of the Trumpet against 
the monstrous Regiment of J^omen, the publication 
of which he must afterwards have regretted in the 
interest of the cause he had most at heart. 

Meanwhile, in Scotland the ground was being 
prepared for the great work in store for Knox, 
under Mary of Lorraine as regent, the French 
influence hack come to be regarded as a danger to 
the independence of the country, and a sense of 
this danger threw many into the party of reform. 
The unworthy lives of the old clergy, and the 
cupidity of many of the nobles, worlced in the 
same direction. In 1557 the advocates of reform 
bound themselves by what is known as the First 
Covenant to do all in their power to effect a 
religious revolution ; and by 1558 they felt them- 
selves strong enough to summon Knox to their aid 
in the work he deemed the mission of his life. 

In May 1559 Knox found himself again iu Scot- 
land, which he never agam left for a jjrolonged 
periotL He at once became the life and soul of nis 
party. At the moment of his arrival the Lords of 
the Congregation, as the Protestant nobility termed 
themselves, were in open revolt gainst the regent. 
By his preaching at Perth and ot Andrews Knox 
gained these imj^rtant towns to his cause, and by 
his labours in Edinburgh, of which he was ap- 
pointed minister, he also won a strong party against 
the government. But the Reformers of their own 
resources could not hold their ground against the 
regent, subsidised by France with money and 
soldiers. Mainly, therefore, through the efforts of 
Knox, who all through his public career was deep in 
the politics of the time, the assistance of England 
was obtained against what was now deemed the 
French invasion. The help of England proved 
effective; and by the treaty of Leith (1560), and 
the death of the regent the same year, the insur- 
gent party became masters of the country. The 
Estates of Parliament having met on August 1st, 
the ministers were ordered to draw up a Confession 
of Faith which should embody the new teaching ; 
and on August 17th Protestantism was formally 
established as the religion of the country. Having 
gained thus much, the ministers, desirous of practi- 
cal results from their victory, drew up the first Book 
of Discipline — a document ever memorable in the 
histoi*y of Scotland, and admirable in itself for its 
wise and liberal suggestions for the religious and 
educational organisation of the country. These 
suggestions, however, were little to the mind of 
the majority of the Protestant nobles, who, ‘per- 
ceiving their carnal liberty and worldly commo- 
dity fS be impaired thereby,’ sneeringly spoke of 
them as ‘ devote imaginationis.* In the revolution 
that had been accomplished Knox had been the 
leading spirit ; but he saw that the victory was as 
et only half gained, and that the deadliest struggle 
ad still to he decided- 
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Tlie return of the young queen to Scotland 
(August 1561) revived all the old dissensions, and 
introduced new elements into the strife of parties. 
By eveiy opinion she held on religion, on the rela- 
tions of piince and subject, on the fundamental 
principles of life, Maiy was separated as by an 
abyss from the party represented by Knox. If we 
may judge from the language which each held of 
the other, Knox and she failed to find one point 
on wMch genial intercourse was possible. As 
the minister of St Giles (then the only Reformed 
church in Edinburgh), Knox believed that Maiy 
was his special charge. Her personal conduct, 
therefore, no less than her public policy, w^as made 
the subject of his most stringent criticism; and 
during the six years of her reign his attitude 
towards her was that of uncompromising antagon- 
ism. The celebration of mass in Holyrood Chapel 
in defiance of the late religious settlement first 
roused his wrath ; and a sermon delivered by him 
in St Giles led to the first of those famous inter- 
views with Mary, the record of which makes such 
a remarkable portion of his History of the Beforrm- 
tion. The division of ecclesiastical property, by 
which those in actual possession received two- 
thirds, the Reformed ministers one-third, was a 
further ground of quarrel with the mew govern- 
ment. The delay of Mary to confirm the late 
religious settlement also gave rise to the gravest 
anxiety on the part of Knox and his brother 
ministers. In view of the precarious interests of 
the great cause, Knox spoke out with such frank- 
ness as to alienate the most powerful noble in the 
country, and the one whom he respected most 
— Lord James Stuart, afterwards the Regent 
Moray. The marriage of Maiy with Damley 
(1565) again, however, led them to common 
counsels, as both saw in this marriage the most 
serious menace against the new religion. In the 
subsequent revolt, headed by Moray and the other 
Protestant nobles, Knox nevertheless took no 
part, and remained at his charge in Edinburgh. 
But after the murder of Rizzie he deemed it wise, 
considering Mary’s disposition towards him, to 
withdraw to Kyle in Ayrshire, where he appears 
to have written the greater part of his History. 

The events of the next two years — the murder 
of Damley, Maiy’s marriage with Bothwell, and 
her subsequent flight into England — again threw 
the management of affairs into the hands of the 
Protestant party ; and under Moray as regent the 
acts of 1660 UL favour of the Reformed religion were 
duly mtified by the Estates of the Realm. As in 
the former revolution, Knox was still the same 
formidable force the nobles had to reckon with; 
and at Stirling at the coronation of James VL 
(1567), and at me opening of parliament the same 
year, he preached in that strain which gave his 
sermons the character and importance of public 
manifestoes. The assassination of Moray in 1570, 
and the consequent formation of a strong party in 
favour of Mary, once more endangered the cause 
to which he had devoted his life, and the possession 
of the castle of Edinburgh by the queen’s sup- 
porters forced him to remove to St Andrews for 
safety. He had already had a stroke of apoplexy, 
and he was now but the wreck of his former self, 
hut his spirit was as indomitable as ever. Tlie 
description of him at this period by James Melville 
can never he omitted in any account of Knox. 

‘ Being in St Andrews he was very weak. I saw 
him every day of his doctrine go hulie and fear, with 
a furring of raartriks about his neck, a staff in the 
one hand, and good godly Richart Ballanden, his 
servant, holding up the otner oxter, from the abbey 
to the parish church ; and be the said Richart and 
another servant lifted up to the pulpit, where he j 
behoved to lean at Ms first entry ; but or he had I 


done with his sermon, he was so active and vigor- 
ous that he was like to ding that pulpit in blads 
and fly out of it.’ ’ 

It was the desire of his congregation of St Giles 
to hear him once more before he died. Accordingly 
by short stages, he made his way to Edinburgh^ 
and on the 9th November 1572, at the induction 
•of his successor in office, he made his last public 
appearance. He died the same month, and was 
buried in the churchyard then attached to St Giles, 
behind which church a small square stone in the 
pavement of Parliament Square, marked ‘LK., 
1572,’ now indicates the spot where he is supposed 
to lie. The saying of the Regent Morton at his 
grave, ^Here lyeth a man who in his life never 
feared the face of man* (Calderwood), was the most 
memorable panegyric that could have been pro- 
nounced to his memory. 

Knox was twice married. His first wife, Mar- 
jory Bowes, died in 1560, leaving him two sons. 
By his second wife, Margaret Stewart, daughter 
of Lord Ochiltree, whom (little more than a gii*l ) 
he married in 1564, he had three daughters. His 
widow and all his family survived him. 

In their broader features the character of Knox 
and of the work he achieved cannot be misread. In 
himself he stands as the pre-eminent type of the 
religious Reformer— dominated by his one tran- 
scendent idea, indifferent or hostile to every in- 
terest of life that did not subserve its realisation. 
He is sometimes spoken of as a fanatic ; hut the 
term is hardly applicable to one who combined in 
such degree as Knox the shrewdest worldly sense 
with an ever-ready wit and a native humour that 
declares itself iu hi& most serious moments and in 
his treatment of the loftiest subjects. To blame 
him for intolerance or harshnqss is but to pass 
judgment on his age and on the type to which he 
belongs. It is his unquestionable tribute that the 
work he accomplished was the fashioning anew of 
his country’s destinies. The revolution he was the 
main instrument in effecting was not merely the 
substitution of one set of dogmas for another : it 
was the transformation of the national ideals, the 
quickening of the national life, the victory of prin- 
ciples which eventually assured to Scotland the 
free and natural development of the life of her 
people. It has to be added that by his History of 
ths Reformation in Scotlavd Knox holds a place of 
his own in the history of literature. His narrative, 
as was to he expected, is that of one who saw only 
a single aspect of the events he chronicles ; hut the 
impress of the writer’s individuality, stamped ou 
every page, renders his work possibly unique in 
English literature. 

See MUrie, Ufe of Knox (1811; 7th ed. 1855); The 
Works of John Knox, edited ^ David Laing (6 vols. 
1846-64 ) ; Carlyle, Heroes and u&ro- Worship ; works by 
Lorimer (1876), Mrs MacOmm (1896), Taylor Innes 
(1896), the present writer (1896), Cowan (1905), Mac- 
millan (1906), and A. Lang (1905). 

Knoxville, a city of Tennessee, stands amid 
scenery on the Holston River, at 
the head of steamboat navigation, 165 miles E. of 
Nashville. It is the centre of a rich coal and iron 
niining district,^ and zinc is also found near-by. 
Marble is quarried in large quantities, and there 
are car works, cotton and woollen mills, leather 
works, and marble mills. Here are the state uni- 
versity and the agricultural college, the state school 
for deaf-mutes, and an industrial school for coloured 
pupils. Pop. (1880) 10,917; (1920) 77,818. 

o (called by Strutt 'Northen 

T. •’ English game played with a ball, 

which IS ‘ risen from a trap and hit with a bat made 
P^^'pose. The ball, called the ‘knur,’ is 
made of wood, a little bigger than a walnut. The 
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bat, called a ‘ tripstick,’ as it is also used to spiing 
the trap or ‘ spell,’ consists of a piece of hard wood, 
6 by 4 inches, and 1 inch thick (the pommel), 
attached to a supple handle from 3 to 4 feet long, 
which the player grasps with both hands, giving 
the full swing of his body wdth the stroke. The 
game consists of the cumulative distance of a given 
number of strokes, the player who has the greatest 
number of yards being the winner. 

Knutsford ( ‘ Cnut’s ford ’ ), a pleasant-look- 
ing town of Cheshire, 15 miles SW. of Manchester 
by rail, the Cranford of Mrs Gaskeli’s sketches; 
population, 5448. Henry Thurstan Holland (1825- 
1914), Secretary for the Colonies in 1887-92, the 
elder son of Sir Henry Holland (q.v.), was created 
Baron Knutsford in 1888, viscount in 1895. 

Kn^sna, a forest tract and elephant-preserve, 
extending from the sea to the Outeniqua Mountains, 
150 miles W. of Port Elizabeth. 

Koala {Phas'oolarctus cinereixs)^ a marsupial, 
restricted to eastern Australia, of the family 
Phalangeridae, and pretty nearly resembling the 
Phalangers in dentition, but having the molar 
teeth much larger. The toes of the fore-feet are in 
two opposable groups, of two or three, a character 
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not found in any other quadmped, but well adapted 
to grasping the brancnes of trees, on which the 
koala often hangs with its back undermost, like 
the sloth. There is scarcely any rudiment of a 
tail. The general form is not unlike that of a 
young bear, whence the name of ‘Native Bear.’ 
The female carries her young on her back for a 
long time after it is capable of leaving her pouch. 

Kobe, a port of central Japan, on the west 
shore of the Gulf of Osaka. Hyogo is properly on 
the west side, and Kobe on the east of an unim- 
portant river. Open to foreign trade since 1868, 
it has made remarkiable progress. It has excellent 
harbour accommodation, where great liners can be 
berthed, while extensive shipyards, and spinning- 
mills, sugar, steel, and other works all contribute 
to its importance and wealth. Pop. of united 
town, 600,000. In 1923, after the great earthquake 
had destroyed Yokohama, Kobe became for a time 
at any rate the chief port of export for the very 
valuable silk trade. It exports silk, cotton, braids, 
matches, &c. ; and imports raw cotton, wool, 
iron, &c. 

Koblenz. See Coblei^z. 

Koch. See CoooEius, 

Koch, Karl (1809- 79), botanist, bom at 
Weimar, studied at Wurzburg and Jena, travelled 
in southern Russia, Armenia, Kurdistan, &c., and 
was professor of Botany at Jena and Berlin. His 
chief work is his Dendrologie (1869-72). 

Kochf Robert, an eminent bacteriologist, was 
bom at Klausthal, in the Harz, 11th December 


! 1843, studied at Gottingen, and practised medicine 
at Hanover and elsewhere. His investigations in 
connection with wounds, septiemmia, and splenic 
fever gained him a seat on tlie impeiial board of 
health in 1880 ; and his further researches in micro- 
scopy and hacteiiology led to his discovery in 1882 
of the Bacillus tuhemilosis. In 1883 he was made a 
privy -councillor, and appointed leader of the Gennan 
expedition sent to Egypt and India in quest of the 
cholera germ ( see Bacteria, fig. 5 ; also Cholera ). 
In 1885 ne was appointed professor at Berlin, and 
in 1891 director of the new institute for infectious 
diseases. He made valuable investigations on 
rinderpest in South Afiica, leading to a method of 
prophylactic inoculation ; and in 1898 he began 
a two yeais’ series of investigations on malarial 
fever in Italy, Greece, East Africa, India, and New 
Guinea. For Koch’s postulates, see Germ ; and 
for his tuberculin, see Tubercle. He published 
many works on bacteriology and on bacterial dis- 
eases. He died 28th May 1910. 

Kock) Charles Paul de (1794-1871), born 
at Passy, near Paris, produced an endless series 
of novels, vivacious, piquant, and readable, but 
hardly reaching the dignity of literature. Here 
may merely be named Georgette; Gustave; Le 
Barhier de raris; La Femmes le Mari et VAmant; 
Mceurs Parisiennes. The collected edition of his 
works fills 56 vols. (1844-45). See his Memom 
written by Himself (1899). — Henri DE Kock, his 
son (1821-92), followed his father as closely as 
he could, with a series of far weaker novels. 
Another work is. his Souvenirs de NapoUon III. d 
Wilhehnslwhe ( 1871 ). 

Kodaikaiial» on the Palm Hills in Madras 
Presidency, is famous for its observatory. 
Kodiak. See Kadiae:. 

Kodak. See Fashoda. 

Kohat 9 capital of a district in the North-west 
Frontier Province of India, is pleasantly situated 
in a mountain-valley, 37 miles S. of Peshawar. It 
is surrounded by a wall 12 feet high, and has 
cantonments to the east and a fort to the north. 
Population of town and cantonment (1921) 27,853, 
— ^The district has an area of 2695 sq. ni., and a 
pop. of 214,000. 

Koheleth. See Ecclesiastes. 

Koh-i-ukr. See Diamond. 

Kobistan^ a name given to certain mountain- 
ous regions in Persia, Turkestan, and India. 

Kobb the name of the cosmetic used since early 
times by women of the East to darken the eyelids 
so as to increase the lustre of the eyes. It is made 
from powdered antimony. 

Kibbler. Reinhold, a learned student of the 
history of literature, was born at Weimar, 24th 
June 1830, studied philology at Jena, Leipzig, 
and Bonn, and accepted in 1857 a post in the 
ducal library at Weimar, of which he became the 
head in 1881. Besides numerous contributions to 
the learned journals, such as his admirable notes 
on J. F. Campbell’s tales, in Benfey’s Orient und 
Occident (vol. ii. 1864), he published works on the 
Dionysiaha of Nonnus (1853), on Kleist’s Works 
(1862), on Herder’s (7«fl?and its sources (1867) ; and 
edited Alte BergmannsUeder (1858), four dialogues 
of Hans Sachs* (1858), Kunst uber alle Kiiusie (a 
1672 translation of Shakespeare’s Taming of the 
Shrew), Dante and the German translations ( 1865), 
Wieland’s Oheron (1868), and Schiller’s 
Schriften (1871). His admirable notes to Kreuz- 
wald’s Estnische Mdrchen (1869) and Laura Gon- 
zenbach’s Siciliamsche Mdrchen ( 1870 ) are known 
to all folklorists. He died 15th August 1892. 

Kobl-rabb a cultivated variety of the Kale 
or Cabbage {Brassica oleracea\ distinguished by 
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the swelling of the stem just above the ^ound, 
in a globular form, like that of the turnip, but 
with the leaf -stalks springing fioni the swollen 
part, and adding to the peculiarity of its appear- 
ance. This is the part which is used, and its uses 
are similar to those of the turnip. 

Koko-aoi% or Euku-NOR, a lake of Tibet, near 
the frontier of the Chinese province of Kan-su, fills 
a depression surrounded by mountains, and lies 
about 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. Its 
very salt waters, exquisitely^ blue in colour, cover 
66 miles by 40. One of its islands has a Buddhist 
monastery. 

Rok-ra Woods (trade name) Coctrs Wood, 
the wood of an Indian tree, Aporosa Roxhwrghii, 
which belongs to the Euphorbiacese. The generic 
name indicates its quality. It is imported into 
Britain in logs of 6 or 8 inches in diameter, having 
the heart- wood of a rich deep brown colour and 
very hard ; and is much used for making flutes and 
clarinets. 

Kokstad. See Griquanaland East. 

Koknm Butter, or Goa Butter, a greenish- 
yellow edible fat got in India from the seeds of 
Garoinia indica. 

Kola, on the peninsula of Kola, was the most 
northern town of European Russia, and the capital 
of Russian Lapland until the founding of Alexan- 
drovsk, with its naval harbour on Kola Bay, in 
1895. The peninsula of Kola is a dreary expanse 
of forests and lakes, but has several ranges of 
mountains, one of which, the XJmbdek Mountains, 
on the east side of Lake Imandm, rising to 3300 
feet, is the highest in Russia west Of the Urals. 

Kola Nuts, or Guru Nuts, the seeds of Qola 
acuminata^ a sterculiaceous tree native to Africa 
south of T 30' lat. From the 17th century traders 
brought home marvellous stories of these nuts : 
but it was in 1865 that Dr Daniell discovert 
that they contained an alkaloid identical with that 
found in tea, coffee, mat4, and guarana, and from 
that time they have received more attention. In 
the Sudan they are valued so highly that no 
greater honour can be given than the presentation 
of some of the nuts. In times of drought a single 

nut has bought a 
slave, while a oride 
of the highest’ 
family has often 
been sold for a 
handful. They 
are said to he 
valued chiefly as 
an aphrodisiac. 
The natives chew 
the nuts, extract- 
ing the juice and 
spitting out the 
fibrous matter. 
By means of it 
they profess to 
withstand hunger, 
thirst, sleep, and 
exhaustion. An-' 
alysis reveals only 
about 2 per cent, 
of tbeine, tea and 
coffee containing 
from i to 3 per 
Cola acvminata ; cent., while there 

a, the nut. is also a small 

amount of volatile 
oil ; but this does not account for all its virtues, 
and the explanation given is that it is used in the 
fresh state, and, like coca, loses its powers on 
drying. In Africa the^seeds are only transported 
when carefully wrapped in leaves resembling lotus, 


and are frequently moistened. As imported into 
Europe they undoubtedly, like tea and coffee, 
possess a stimulant value, but beyond that their 
virtues are doubtful. In Africa they possess a 
reputation for purifying and clarifying muddy 
water, but it does not appear that they are superior 
to other mucilaginous seeds for this purpose. In 
certain forms of diarrhoea they are useful, and may 
be taken, like tea, as a decoction. They have been 
recommended for dipsomania, but their utility in 
this respect is small. The rotten nuts and those 
which had become dry began to be exported in 
1877 to Germany and France, for the purpose of 
mixing with chocolate; and various preparations 
— ^kola paste, chocolate, aerated water, &c. — have 
since been introduced, the value of which is doubt- 
ful. Dilute alcohol extracts most colouring and 
extractive matter from the seeds, and this tincture 
or a decoction may be used for administering them ; 
but the best and simplest way is to chew the seed 
by itself, or take the powder mixed with some 
sweetening material. 

Kolaplir (Kolhdpur), the capital of a tributary 
state in Bombay, 144 miles S. by E. of Poona ; pop. 
( 1921 ) 55,594. The state has an area of 3217 sq. m., 
and a pop. of 833,000. 

Kolar^ a town and district in Mysore, east of 
Bangalore, with gold-mines; pop. of old town, 
ISjOSO; of the modern town (dating from 1887) of 
Kolar Gold Fields, 88,000. 

Kolarians. See India. 

Kolberg* See CoLBERG. 

Kolchak. See Koltghak. 

Koli^lief 9 or Kalguef, an island of Russia, in 
the Arctic Ocean, is visited in summer by fur- 
hunters, walrus -hunters, and fowlers, who take 
eider-ducks, swans, &c., for their down. The only 
permanent inhabitants are a few Samoyedes. Area, 
1350 sq. m. 

Kolittf or Kollin, a town of Bohemia, on the 
Elbe, 38 miles by rail E. by S. from Prague, is a 
centre of the sugar industry of the country, and 
manufactures chemicals, oil, metal wares, &c. ; 
pop. 17,000. A ^reat battle was fought, 18th June 
1757, in its vicinity between 54,000 Austrians 
under Marshal Daun and 31,000 Prussians under 
Frederick II. The latter were defeated with a total 
loss of 14,000 men ; the Austrians lost 8000. 

Kollar^ Jan, Slavonic poet and scholar, was 
bom 29th July 1793 at Mossocz, in Slovakia (then 
Hungarian), studied at Presburg and Jena, and in 
1819 became pastor of a Protestant congregation 
at Pesth. His first work was a volume of Poenis 
(1821); this was followed by an enlarged edition 
of the same entitled The. Daughter of Glory ( 1824), 
his greatest work. He also published a collection 
of Slavonic Folk-songs (2d ed. 1832-33), and some 
books on the Slavonic peoples and languages. He 
was made professor ojf Archaeology at Vienna in 
1849, and died there, 24th January 1852, See 
the Autobiography included in his Collected 
Works. 

Koller* Rudolf (1822-1905), was a celebrated 
Swiss animal painter. 

Kblliker, Albert von (1817-1905), anatomist 
and embryologist, was born at Zurich on 6th July 
1817 ; studied at Ziirich, Bonn, and Berlin ; and 
was professor at Zurich and Wurzburg (from 1847). 
He was famous for his labours in microscopic ana- 
tomy and embryolo^. Among his principal works 
must be named his Handbuch der Gewehelehre 
des Menschen (translated by Busk and Huxley as 
A Manual of Human Histology ; 6th German 
ed, 1889-1903), Die Siphonophora oder Schwim/m’ 
•j^lypen von Messina^ the Challenger Report on 
Pennatiilida, and the Entwickelv/ngsgeschichte des 
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Menschen, See AY eldon in Nature, May 1898, and 
Kolliker’s own Erinnerungen (1900). 

Kolmar* See Oolmae. 

Kdln* See Cologne. 

Kolokotroiiis» Theodoros (1770-1843), a 
Greek who fought with distinction against the 
Turks, became commander-in-chief in 1823, was 
condemned to death for conspiring against the 
regency, but pardoned by King Otho after a short 
imprisonment. See his autobiography (trans. 
1892). 

Koloman, or Coloman. See Hungary. 

Kolomes^ a town of Eastern Galicia, on the 
Pruth, 45 miles NW. of Czernowitz, with great 
petroleum-wells and potteries ; pop. 41,000, half of 
them Jews. 

Kolozsvdr* See Klausenbueg. 

Koltcliaky Vladimir Vasilievich (1876- 
1920), studied at St Petersburg naval college, 
entered the navy, took part in Toll’s Arctic expe- 
dition and led another in a vain attempt to relieve 
him (1903). He played a part in the defence of 
Port Arthur and the reorganisation of the Russian 
Navy. In the Great War he served as captain in 
the Baltic; in 1916 was made rear-admiral, vice- 
admiral, and commander-in chief of the Black Sea 
Fleet. After the revolution an anti- Bolshevik 
government at Omsk gave him the style of 
‘Supreme Ruler,’ and with foreign help (chiefly 
Czechoslovak, with British and French encourage- 
ment) he moved westwards, at first victoriously. 
About May 1919 the tide turned. Omsk fell in 
November. A new government set up in Irkutsk 
was overturned next month by local Social Revolu- 
tionaries. Koltchak resigned in favour of Denikin, 
and was handed over by the Czechoslovaks to the 
Irkutsk government, whose Bolshevik successors 
had him shot, 7th February 1920. 

Koltzoff, Alexei Vassilievioh (1809-42), a 
Russian poet of the people, left but few songs, yet 
those among the choicest lyrics of Russian poetry. 

lLolyilia ^9 a river of eastern Siberia, flowing 
from the Stanovoi Mountains 996 miles north-east 
to the Arctic Ocean. Its waters, free from ice for 
only eleven weeks in the year, are full of fish. 

Komatif a river of south-eastern Africa, rising 
in the Ermelo district of the Transvaal, flows 
north and east until after a course of 500 miles 
it empties into the Indian Ocean at Delagoa Bay. 

Komati Poort, a town of the Transvaal on 
the Komati near Portuguese East Africa, where in 
1900 3000 Boers surrendered to the Portuguese. It 
is on the railway line from Pretoria to Lourengo 
Marques. 

Komenski. See Comenius. 

Komorn (Czech, Komdrno; Magyar, Kowidr- 
om), a town and fortress in Czechoslovakia, 
situated on the island of Schiitt, in the Danube, 
48 miles NW. of Budapest; pop. 18,000. The 
fortress was greatly strengthened by Matthias 
Corvinus. 

Konakry^ capital of French Guinea, stands on 
the west coast, 50 miles N. of the Sierra Leone 
frontier, and has developed from a small ne^o 
village into a considerable port, the terminus of a 
railway to the Niger ; pop. 9000. 

Kong, a plateau of West Africa (Ivory Coast). 
The Kong Mountains, once supposed to be a great 
range, are merely isolated granitic peaks a few 
hundred feet above the plateau. 

SLonia, Konieli, Koniya* See Iconium. 

Friedeich, the inventor of the steam- 
press, was born at Eisleben, 17th April 1774. He 
became a printer, and at the same time eagerly 


rosecuted scientific studies. Having devoted 

imself to the invention of means of printing 
by machinery, he applied in vain for the neces- 
sary pecuniary assistance in various quarters ; but 
at last Thomas Bensley, a printer in London, 
came forward, and a patent was obtained in 
1810 for a press which printed like the hand- 
i press by two flat plates. A second patent was 
I obtained in 1811 for a cylinder- press, and others 
in 1813 and 1814 for improvements upon it. The 
improved machine was adopted in 1814 by the 
proprietors of the Times, in the later part of 
his life Konig was a partner in a company for 
making steam printing-presses at Oberzell, near 
Wurzburg, in Bavaria, He died 17th January 1833. 
See Printing. 

(Czech, Hradec Krdlove), a town 
of Bohemia, on the Elbe, 73 miles by rail E. by 
N. from Prague. It is the seat of a bishop, and 
has a Gothic cathedral. Here Ziska was buried 
in 1424. Population, 13,000, A signal victory was 
gained here by 240,000 Prussians over 220,000 
Austrians on 3d July 1866. The Pimssian loss 
was 9000 men, the Austrian 21,000, with 22,000 
prisoners. The Austrians name the battle Sadowa 
from an adjoining village nearer the centre of the 
battlefield. 

ILSnigSkerg, a town and fortress in East 
Prussia, situated on the river Pregel, 4^ miles from 
the Frisches Haff and 366 by rail NE. from Berlin. 
The original nucleus of the place was the block- 
house built in 1255 by the Knights of the Teutonic 
Order, but, although founded so long ago, Konigs- 
berg is a modern town; scarce any of its old 
buildings now exist. The castle, which grew out 
of the blockhouse, belongs chiefly to the 16th and 
18th centuries. It was the headquarters of the 
grandmaster of the Teutonic Order, and from 1525 
to 1618 was the residence of the Dukes of Prussia. 
In the castle chapel (built in 1592) Frederick I. 
crowned himself first king of Prussia in 1701. The 
cathedral, now the Kneiphof palish church, is a 
Gothic structure, erected in 1333 and thoroughly 
restored in 1856; in an adjoining building Kant 
(q.v.) lies buried. The university was founded as 
a Lutheran institution in 1544, and rebuilt in 1844- 
65. Connected with it are an observatory (1811 ), 
a zoological museum (1819), a botanical garden 
(1809), a library, together with the usual laboia- 
tories and collections. The academy of painting, 
a music school, and a commercial school may be 
mentioned. Of the industries the foremost place 
belongs to the ironworks, casting and machinery- 
making; next come the manufacture of pianos, 
thread, tobacco, beer, marchpane, &c. Printing 
and the prepai-ation of amber are also prose- 
cuted. Konigsberg is one of the chief conti- 
nental centres for the tea trade, and ships im- 
mense quantities of com. The exports consist 
mostly of grain, timber, flax, and hemp, with 
smaller quantities of wool, spirits, sugar, and rags ; 
the imports embrace, besides grain, flax, and hemp 
for transport, tea, woven goods, metal wares, 
herrings, timber, chemicals, and coals. A canal 
enables ships to reach Kfinigsberg from Pillau. 
In 1924 three new basins were opened, one for a 
free haven, one for timber, and one for general 
commercial purposes. The need for these bad 
become pressing by the loss of Danzig and Memel 
to Germany. The first German aerial harbour 
was created at KSnigsberg in 1922. Pop. (1875) 
122,636; (1910)245,853; (1919)260,896. The town 
was first fortified in 1626. KSnigsberg was occu- 
pied by the Russians in 1768 and by the French 
in 1807. 

KdnigslltLtte (Polish, KrdUwsJca Muta), a 
rapidly growing centre of great coal, iron, zinc, 
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and copper works in Upper Silesia, 110 miles SE. 
of Breslau by rail. It was constituted a town in 
1869 out of several mining villages, and passed 
from Prussia to Poland m 1921. Pop. (1891) 
36,502; (1921) 72,641. 

KOnigsmark, Count Philipp Christoph 
VON, a Swede by birth, born about 1662, who, 
having entered the service of the Elector of Hano- 
ver, was accused of carrying on a love intrigue with 
Sophia Dorothea, wife of the Elector George, after- 
wards George I. of England, and suddenly dis- 
appeared on 1st July 1694. It is believed that he 
was murdered. Sophia was confined in the castle 
of Ahlden until her death in 1726. See Vizetelly, 
Count Konigmnarh ( 1890) ; and. Wilkins, Love of an 
XJnc 7 'OW 7 iecL Que&n (1900). — His sister, Countess 
Marie Aurora, born at Stade in 1670, became in 
1694 the mistress of Augustus II. , Elector of Saxony, 
and by him mother of Marshal Saxe (q.v.), and 
ancestress of George Sand. When Augustus tired 
of her she entered Quedlinburg nunnery, and died 
prioress, 16th February 1728. See Burg, Die Schone 
Grafin Konigsmarck ( 1 925 ). 

RdnigStems a fortress of Saxony, once re- 
garded as impregnable, but now of no military 
importance, stands on a rock 800 feet above the 
Elbe, 24 miles SE. of Dresden by rail. Here the 
Saxon army yielded to Frederick the Great in 1756. 

IL(llligSWart« a small town of Bohemia, 14 
miles by rail SE. from Eger, is situated in a 
romantic valley, has a fine castle, chalybeate and 
acidulated springs, and a bathing establishment. 

K ft nkaiij the name ^ven to the strip of coast 
districts in Bombay Presidency. The breadth varies 
from 1 to 50 miles, as the Western Gh4ts approach 
or recede from the sea. Konkan is rather a geo- 
graphical than an administrative division, and in- 
cludes, besides North Kanara, the British districts 
of Ratnagiri, Kolaha, and Thana, Bombay Island, 
three Indian states, and Goa. 

Konrad. See Conrad. 

Koodoo. See Antelope. 

Kootenay^ a river of British Columbia which 
rises in Canada, passes through corners of Montana 
and Idaho, but returns to Canada again, and, after 
a course of 450 miles (during which it forms a 
lake), falls into the Columbia River. Gold is found 
in its basin, 

Kopar 9 Slovenian name of Capo dlstria (q.v.). 

Kopecks a Russian bronze coin, the hundredth 
part of a Rouble (q.v.), 

Kopparkerg. See Falun, Sweden. 
Koraes (Corais), Adamantios (1748-1833), 
Greek scholar and patriot, who, bom at Smyrna, 
turned from commerce to literature, and lived and 
died in Paris. He edited many Greek authors, 
worked for Greek independence, and endeavoured 
(with considerable^ success) to cleanse the Greek 
language of barbarisms. He is known in France as 
Diamant Coray. 

Koran (Qur’an, Arab. Kor'dn, a reading; 
iqray to recite). The Horan is a recitation both 
for the benefit of those gaining thereby instruc- 
tion in divine revelation and as an expression of 
worship to the one God, Allah. To Moslems it is 
the utterances of Allah by the mouth of his Prophet 
Muhammad, and is their religious, social, civil, 
commercial, and legal code, by which their entire life 
m governed. The original text, according to the 
Moslem creed, is written on a gigantic tablet resting 
by the throne of the Almighty, and by a process of 
‘sending down,* sometimes by angels, sometimes 
by Gabriel, sometimes by the Holy Spirit, and 
sometimes by God himself, was, during a period of 
twenty-one yeai-s, told to Muhammad, who after- 


wards revealed it to the world. The verses of the 
Koran are built up into chapters called Surahs 
( ‘courses,* as of bricks in a wall), which number 114. 
These are again broken up for devotional purposes 

into — JEtuhiV (bow ), a section of about ten verses 

Juz^ (portion), a section for recital on each day of 
Ramazan — and Mauzil stages, of which there are 
seven to enable the devout reader to complete it in 
a week ; and each surah except the ninth begins 
with the words, * In the name of Allah, the Com- 
passionate, the CompassionerJ The surahs are 
very uneven, and though at their best much poetic 
power is displayed, they do not reach the highest 
levels. However, to the follower of the Prophet the 
excellence of the Koran’s style is in fact the supreme 
proof of its divine inspiration.^ It is written in 
rhymed prose, a medium which is especially suited 
to the Arab tongue ; and when it is recited by an 
experienced reader in the peculiar sing-song tone 
necessary, it is undoubtedly impressive. The 
surahs are each named by some word which 
describes that particular surah or has some con- 
nection wifch it, as Surah 108 (abundance), 112 
(unity), 78 (news), and 88 (overshadowing). The 
Koran may be divided into three portions, each 
portion coinciding with the time at which the 
revelations were given forth. The first, up to 
A.D. 615, includes the beginning of Muhammad’s 
teaching at Mecca ; the second, up to the Hegira 
A.D. 622 (A.H. 1), from Mecca to Medina, induces 
the later revelations given at Mecca; and the thiid, 
A.D. 632, when the Prophet had become the 
Apostle of God and the General and Ruler of his 
people. The ‘Traditions* (judgments and sayings 
uttered by Muhammad or his followers, and as 
such held in great esteem by Moslems) make it 
quite clear that each revelation was written down 
as it was spoken, hut whether by Muhamniacl or 
not is a moot point. Indeed, it is well-nigh 
impossible to believe that he could have been able 
to remember, without the written word before him, 
a particular verse of a particular surah. 

^ At the death of Muhammad, more especially 
when in the civil wars many who knew tlie Koran 
direct from the Prophet were being killed, the 
Khalif Abu Bekr entrusted Zaid ion Thabit of 
Medina, who had been amanuensis to the Prophet, 
with the task of collecting all the surahs into one 
volume. Having collected the scattered surahs 
from flat stones, pieces of leather, the ribs of palm- 
leaves, and such-like materials, Zaid completed the 
volume and presented it to the khalif, from whom 
it passed to Hafsa, a widow of the Prophet and 
daughter of Omar. Of course the order of the 
sUrahs in this volume can only be conjectured. 
However, as time went on many varied forms of 
the Koran came into use, and to settle this question 
the Khalif *Uthman entrusted Zaid and three 
leading Koreshites to make four copies, which when 
completed he placed in the four principal cities 
of the Khalifate — Medina, Damascus, Basra, and 
Kufa — and thereupon ordered all other copies to be 
burnt. Thus it happens that the variations either 
in the text or the order of the surahs are entirely 
negligible and unimportant. The surahs are not 
in the order in which they were revealed by 
Muhammad, but, roughly, the longest come first 
and the shortest, which were in all probability 
the earliest, come , last. Thus what was the first 
revelation and command from Allah, ^Eeeite in the 
name of thy Lord, who has created all things,^ is 
placed under Surah 96. 

The first, al-fatiha, which is recognised by eveiy 
Moslem^ as the most exalted portion of the Koran, 
and which he recites five times a day, is a prayer ; 
and 113 and 114 are magical incantations for the 
safety of the faithful, and so stand out as different 
from all the other surahs. 
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At the head of twenty-nine surahs are certain 
letters which are ununderstandable. Moslems have 
through many ages endeavoured to decipher these 
initials, but being unable have come to the very 
wise conclusion that God alone knows their 
meaning. 

The Koran contains 77,934 words and 323,621 
letters, which make it slightly longer than the New 
Testament. The joys of Heaven (70) and the pains 
of Hell (78) are pictured with great and sensuous 
imagery ; God is held forth before men as the One, 
the All-powerful; sins are denounced (111), and 
the faithful receive general moi*al instruction. 

At the beginning of his mission Muhammad had 
one great aim before him — ^to stamp out idolatry 
and form all his followers, and indeed all the 
people of Medina, into a brotherhood who would 
follow the will of God (Islam). At first he was 
mild and ingratiating towards the Jews, who were 
many and powerful in Medina; but later, as be 
gained in power and prestige, he unfalteringly con- 
demned any who did not follow his creed. 

His doctrine as set out in the Koran is no meek- 
and-mild endeavour to induce unbelievers to follow 
the doctrines of Islam by peaceful persuasion, but 
a fighting creed which demands the forcible con- 
version of all who do not belong to the faith. 
There are certain vacillations in the Koran, to 
account for which it is admitted quite frankly that 
Allah had changed his mind, and revoked con- 
cessions already made, or stiffened up portions 
considered by the Prophet too mild when he had 
reached the pinnacle of power and place to which 
he had attained. The behaviour of Muhammad 
towards women is one of the blots which have left 
their imprint even on the leaves of the Koran, for 
in it appear the so-called oracles 33 and 24, wherein 
he proclaimed lawful for himself things which in 
any other man would not have been tolerated. 
Many of the old stories of Jewish history contained 
in the Koran are set down wrongly, showing that 
Muhammad had made misbakes through relying on 
second-hand information. Nevertheless the Koran, 
as probably the most widely read book in the 
world ( for it must be remembered that the devout 
Moslem— and most are devout — ^prays at least five 
times a day), remains a very striking work, which 
shadows forth a monotheistic doctrine strangely 
suitable to those for whom it was first developed. 

Many of the ancient hand- written copies of the 
Koran are exquisite works of art, only comparable 
to the work produced by the mediaeval illumina- 
tors of the sacred books of Europe. In European 
libraries there are fragments of great antiquity, 
dating probably from the 1st century a.h. 

The Koran has been commented upon so often 
that the names of the commentators would fill 
many volumes. Thus the library of Tripoli, in 
Syria, is reported to have once contained 20,000 
different commentaries. A very famous com- 
mentary is that of Umar al-Zamakshair, edited 
by W. *N. Lees (Calcutta, 1866-59), while another 
is by Baidhawi (ed. by Fleischer). 

Flnegel's Coromi Teasfm AraMous (Leipzig, 1858; often 
reprinted) is an excellent work, as are Gerok’s CfhristO' 
logie des Korwns and Pautz’s Mohammed!^ Leh/re der 
0^€fifd>a/rwng, Other works are: Sir "Wm. Muir, The 
Coran (1878) ; St Clair TisdaU, The Original Sources 
of the Qur^an (1906) ; Leone Caetani, AnnaU deW 
Islam (1907) : Th. Noldeke, Qeschichte des Qordns 
^ (1860 ; ed. 1908) ; I). S. MargoUouth, The E(vrly Develop^ 
* ment of Mohomwiedanism (1914); and Huhammed Ali, 
The JEToly Qur’an (1917). Of English translations and 
works on the subject the following may be taken as 
examples: G. Sale (1734; often reprinted), J. M. Rod- 
well (many editions), E. H. Pahner (1908), and H. IT. 
W. Stanton, The Teaching of the QHt’oai (1919). 

Kordofan^ or the A^ite Land, an outlying 
province of Anglo-Egyptiau Sudan (q.v.), is separ- 


ated from Dar-Ftir on the W. by a stiip of desert. 
Its area is about 130,000 sq. m., and its population 
about 600,000. The province is traversed by no 
rivers; but water is found almost eveiy where at 
no verjr great depth. The surface is undulating- 
The chief pioduce of the soil is millet, the prin- 
cipal food of the inhabitants. Gum-trees of the 
finest quality grow well. Cotton (grown in large 
and ever-increasing quantities), gums, hides, ivoiy, 
ostrich -feathers, and gold are exported. Cattle 
and camels are bred in great numbers. Three- 
fifths of the population are settled; the rest are 
nomadic. The aborigines belong mainly to the 
Nuba stock, but use a negro tongue. There is a 
large element of Moslem ‘Arabs,’ with Egyptian 
and Turkish blood. The capital is El-*Obeid, with 
about 25,000 inhabitants, situated in the centre of 
the countiy. It was connected by rail with Khar- 
tum in 1912. In the end of the 18th century Kor- 
dofan was conquered by the ruler of Sennaar, then 
by the sultan of Dar-Ffir ; in 1821 it was annexed 
by Mehemet Ali of E^pt, but was lost to the 
Egyptians by the MahS’s revolt in 1883. Since 
1899 it has been part of the reconstituted Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan ( see Sudan ). 

Korea» or Cohea, a territory on the east coast 
of Asia, l^^ng between the Sea of Japan and the 
Yellow Sea, and separated by the Strait of Chosen 
from the Japanese Islands. Formerly, in name at 
least, an independent kingdom, it was annexed by 
Japan in 1910, and re-styled Chosen (‘Morning 
Calm ’ ), an ancient native name ; thereafter it 
became an integral part of the Japanese Empire. 

Physical Features , — The country consists of a 
eninsula fringed on its southern and western coasts 
y numerous picturesque islands. The peninsula, 
about 150 miles in width, stretches southwards for 
some 660 miles; its land frontier on the north, 
formed by the rivers Yalu and Tumen, is with 
Manchuria, and for some 11 miles along the last 
reaches of the Tumen, with the Far Eastern Re^on 
of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 
The islands, most of which are inhabited, vary 
from mere rocks to mountain-crowned islands of 
considerable size; the largest is Quel part (q.v.); 
the Nan Hau gronp forms Port Hamilton (q.v.) ; 
and at the mouth of the Han is Kang-wa, memor- 
able in Korean history. The total area of Korea is 
some 85,000 sq. m. , and the whole extent of its coast- 
line about 2to0 miles. The east coast is high, 
monotonous, and but slightly indented. The south 
and west shores are dee]^y and manifoldly scooped, 
and here in consequence are the principal har- 
bours ; from these shores, especially on the west 
coast, mud-banks expend out to sea beyond sight. 
While the tide on the east coast is very slight — 
only 2 feet at Gensan — it increases on the south 
and west coast in a north direction, rising to 33 feet 
at Chemulpo. The rapid rise and fall of tides, and 
the vast area of mud left bare at low-water, cause 
frequent* fogs, and render the partially charted 
Korean archipelago highly dangerous for naviga- 
tion. Occupying about the same latitude as Italy, 
Korea is also like Italy hemmed in on the north 
by alpine ranges, and traversed from north to 
south by a branch chain, which follows in the 
main the east coast. Precipitous on the east, 
the chain throws out feelers and slopes towards 
the broader west side, which is accordingly the 
more developed region, though Ky eng- sang prov- 
ince on the south-east is one of the richest in 
Korea. Taken as a whole the country is distinctly 
mountainous, and there are really no plains. At 
the same time there are few lofty peaks. In the 
north, however, the much -revered Paik-to-san 
(‘Ever White Head ’), an extinct volcano with 
water-filled crater, attains a height of 8700 feet; 
it holds the headsprings of the Yalu and Tumen 
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rivers. Hien-fung, lying between the 40th and 
41st parallels, is said to reach 8100 feet. Owing 
to the configuration of the country the rivers of 
Korea are rapid, shallow, and crooked, and often 
difficult or impossible of navigation. The course 
of the more important lies mainly towards the 
west; thus the Yalu (Am-nok), Tai-tong, and 
Han all enter the Yellow Sea. The Yalu, the 
longest river of the country and the Rubicon of 
Korean histoiy, flows through beautiful, well- 
timbered mountains, has many afiiuents, and in 
the summer floods rises to full 40 feet; it is 
navigable to above Wi-w6n, 175 miles from the 
sea. The Tai-tong is navigable to Phyong-yang, 
75 miles. The Han, on which stands Seoul, is 
frozen in winter, but at other seasons is navigable 
for some 170 miles, and is a great highway of 
transportation. In the soutli-west is the Mok-po, 
and in the south-east the Nak-tong, both navigable 
for considerable distances. In the extreme north- 
east is the Tumen, navigable for part of its course, 
but frozen for five months of the year. 

Climate , — The climate of Korea is colder in winter 
and hotter in summer than in corresponding Euro- 
pean latitudes, but, except for tbe summers, which 
are hot and, especially in July and August, wet, is 
exceedingly fine for nine mouths and healthy the 
whole year through. The winters axe dry, clear, 
and crisp, with temperatures sufficiently low in 
parts to freeze the rivers for several months. 

Geology . — ^Koiea is occupied mainly by crystal* 
line schists, and from these all the higher mountain- 
ranges are formed ; the mountains of Hwang-hai-do 
are, however, Mesozoic; and towards the centre 
of the country are lava and volcanic rocks. The 
schists are always strongly folded, and therein lies 
the mineral wealth of the peninsula. Gold, silver, 
copper, graphite, iron, coal, galena, crystal, talc, 
and chalk are found, some of these of excellent 
quality and in extensive deposits. 

Floi'a , — The pine, fir, oak, maple, lime, hirch, 
juniper, mountain-ash, walnut, Spanish chestnut, 
hazel, willow, hornbeam, hawthorn, plum, pear, 
peach, &c., are the chief indigenous trees of Korea. 
Rhododendrons and other lowering shrubs and 
cx-eepers are abundant. Ginseng, growing wild in 
the Kange Mountains, though cultivated elsewhere, 
and tak-pul [Sihiscus Manihot), used in the manu- 
facture of paper, are the only indigenous economic 
plants of wox*th. 

Fawm . — ^The fauna is very considerable, and 
includes tigers, leopards, deer, boai-s, bears, ante- 
lopes, heavers, otters, badgers, tiger-cats, marten, 
sable, striped squirrels, &c. ; the number of tigers, 
formerly a peril to man and beast, is now rapidly 
diminishing. Among birds are eagles, peregrines, 
turkey bustards, pheasants, swans, geese, teal, 
mallards, mandarin ducks, ibis, cranes, storks, 
egrets, herons, curlews, pigeons, doves, nightjars, 
magpies, rooks, crows, oiioles, kingfishers, jays, nut- 
hatches, redstarts, snipe, shrikes, hawks, kites, &c. 

People . — The population of Korea approaches 
18,000,000, and of this number about 400,000 are 
Japanese, while there are over 30,000 foreigners, 
most of these Chinese- The north is thinly, the 
south and west thickly, populated. Since the 
Japanese occupation emigration to Manchuria has 
been considerable. The rural population is not 
scattered, and the land is essentially one of vil- 
lages. The principal towns are : Seoul, the capital 
f named Keijohy the Japanese ), Chemulpo ( Jinsen ), 
Fusan (Fuzan), Gensan, Phyong-yang (Heijo), 
Tai-Ku (Taikyu). Towns as well as villages, both 
often ill-sitnated, are generally composed of poor 
one-storied, mud-plastered houses, and present for 
the most part a peculiarly squalid appearance. 
Sanitation, though marked improvement has been 
made by the Japanese, continues generally at a 


discount, and epidemics of cholera are recm*rent. 
Of the aboriginal inhabitants of Korea nothing 
is Imowii. The modern Koreans are, however, d^ 
scendants of peoples who came from the region now 
known as Manchuria. They are mainly Mongolic 
in type, though in physiognomy they are distinct 
from both Chinese and Japanese ; some assume 
that there is a Caucasic element in the stock ; thus 
though dark straight hair, dark oblique eyes, and 
a tinge of bronze in the skin are generally present, 
hair not quite black, and even blue eyes, and an 
almost English style of face, are met with. Physi- 
cally the average Korean is robust, and in heiglit 
stands midway between the smaller Japanese and 
the taller Chinese. In character the Koreans as 
a whole lack the energy and ambition of the 
Japanese, the thrift, industry, and strength of the 
Chinese, and indolence is a national weakness; 
among more admirable qualities aie those of peace- 
ableness, patience, degenerating on occasion into 
apathy, and meekness, appearing at times as mere 
acquiescence. In former days Korea attained a 
hi^ degree of material civilisation, hut decadence 
later set in, and to-day poverty is all hut universal; 
at the same time beggars are rare, and absolute 
distress is seldom encountered. Caste in Korea is 
very powerful, and there is strictly no well-to-do 
middle class, those who are not ofiicials being hand- 
workers, generally cultivators. Among the official 
class are the yang -bans, or hereditary nobles; 
formerly powerful, they have now been largely 
superseded by the Japanese. The top -knot, horse- 
hair hat, and flowing white robe (blue for ofiicials) 
were, before the days of japanisation, the distinc- 
tive features of Korean dress. The Korean woman 
is little better than a chattel, and her position is 
lower than in China or Japan. Until married, a 
man, no matter what his age, is treated as a boy, 
and assigned the lowest place. Monogamy is rigidly 
observed, but concubinage has a recognised status : 
the gesang corresponds to the geisha of Japan. 

Economic Conditions . — The late 19th Sjud early 
20th century witnessed a new era in the economic 
development of Korea, the inauguration of which 
is to be attributed to the work of the Japanese. 

Agricnltnre and Fisheries . — Korea is predomin- 
antly an agricultural country. The chief crops are 
rice, barley, wheat, beans, and grain of all kinds, 
together with cotton, tobacco, and an unrivalled 
quality of ginseng. Apples, chestnuts, pears, and 
grapes are grown. The live-stock industiy is con- 
siderable, cattle of good size and quality, horses 
and ponies, asses and mules, pigs, and goats being 
raised. Silkworms are reared. Under the Japanese 
agriculture has been greatly stimulated, while the 
systematic reforestation of the country has been 
undertaken. Whale -fishing is carried on along 
the coasts, and fishing generally is a developing 
industi^. Gensan and Fusan are its centres. 

Mining . — The mineral resources of Korea have 
been actively developed by the Japanese. Gold, 
anthracite, iron,, and copper are the principal 
minerals worked. 

Manufactures . — The manufactures of Korea 
were foraierly handicraft in character, and consisted 
mainly of silk, crinoline, grass-cloth, and hemp- 
weaving, and in the production of split -bamboo 
blinds, hats, mats, pottery, brass bowls, and excel- 
lent paper. Under the Jaj>anese, however, manu- 
facture has been organisea on a large scale. The 
ginseng, salt, pd tobacco industries, all govern-, 
ment monopolies, have been greatly developed; 
while^ ore-smelting,^ pulp manufacture, cotton- 
spinning, rice-cleaning, brewing, &c., are other 
industries of importance. 

Commerce . — The opening in 1876 and after, of 
Korea's chief ports to Japan, the United States, 
and Europe, marked the beginnings, irr a modern 
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sense, of Korean commerce. Since then trade has 
tended generally to increase, more rapidly since 
1910. Cotton goods and yarn, kerosene, timber, 
machinery, grass-cloth, coal, sugar, paper, and silk 
goods are the principal imports; and rice, pulse, 
hides, cattle, and gold are the principal exports. 

ComniimicatioTis , — Before annexation there were 
no roads worthy of the name, and land transport 
in the interior was necessarily by porters and by 
pack-animals (usually bulls). Now an extensive 
scheme of road construction has beeh undertaken, 
and over 9000 miles completed. Certain rivers are 
navigable to a limited extent. The old-fashioned 
Korean ports have been transformed by the Japanese 
into models of modem embarkation points. There 
are over 1400 miles of railways, almost all state- 
owned, and all built or completed by the Japanese. 
The several lines radiate from Seoul. 

Government , — Korea was formerly an hereditary 
and absolute monarchy. Its government (re- 
modelled 1895) was based on the government of 
China, and was traditionally inefficient. Under 
the Japanese a Japanese resident -general was 
appointed in 1905, and in 1910, at the time of 
annexation, the king ceded his sovereignty, was 
deprived of all political power, and was accorded 
the title of prince, while the new office of Japanese 
governor-general was created. 

Religion . — Buddhism entered the country from 
China in 371 and flourished for a thousand years, 
but later fell into decay, and to-day, in spite of 
Japanese attempts at its rehabilitation, it is alto- 
gether discredited. Confucianism is the cult of the 
higher classes, and ancestor-worship is universal. 
But the popular cult is a modification of the 
Shamanism of northern Asia characterised by 
animal- worship, sorcery, and all manner of super- 
stitious practices. There are many Christian con- 
verts. In 1594 De Cespedes, a Portuguese Jesuit, 
first preached Christianity in Korea, but the begin- 
ning of its spread must be dated really from the 
last quarter of the 18th century, when Korean 
students brought with them from Peking the 
teachings of Jesuit missionaries. A century of 
repression and periodic persecution followed, but 
progress was continuous, especially after the arrival 
in 1836 of French missionaries. Permanent Pro- 
testant missions were not established till after 
1883, when the coming of toleration gave new 
stimulus. Antagonism to the rule of Japan would 
appear^ to have been at many points the outcome 
of Christian teaching, and in this way a political- 
missionary complication has arisen. 

Bdiimtion , — Till 1894 education was chiefly in 
Chinese, and consisted mainly in a knowledge of 
the classics of China. Thereafter, under a depart- 
ment of education, a system of public schools was 
introduced, but instruction was backward till under 
the Japanese the whole system was reorganised 
and extended on Japanese models. There are 
numerous Christian mission schools, in which in 
1915 religious teaching was forbidden ( after 1925 ). 
The institution of tedmical and industrial schools 
represents part of the economic policy of Japan in 
Korea. 

Language . — The language belongs to the 
Turanian group, and is intermediate between 
Mongolo-Tatar and Japanese. There is a large 
admixture of Chinese words. The tongue is poly- 
syllabic and agglutinating, and is written in some- 
what modified Chinese chaxacters, though among 
the common people it has an alphabet of its own, 
known as On-mun. This ^alphabet of twenty- five 
letters (11 vowels, 14 consonants) was invented in 
the 15th century, and is said to one of the n) 0 st 
perfect in the world. Formerly despised, in the 
later 19th century it came into use by missionaries, 
and before the Japanese occupation was rapi^y 
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obtaining a recognised standing. Since the occupa- 
tion the displacement of Korean by Japanese has 
been aimed at, and except with Korean provincial 
officials Japanese is the official language. The 
literature of the country is mostly in Chinese, but 
there are also works in the vernacular. 

Literature . — The literature is small and of little 
note considering the veneration accorded to scholar- 
ship. In Chinese are works relating to the Chinese 
classics, and treatises on government, history, 
ethics, &c. In the long -contemned vernacular 
there is not much of value ; there is no drama, and 
there are no ballads, but folk-songs and folk- tales 
are at times of worth, and there are writings on 
history and morals, and translations of standard 
Chinese works. Part of the vernacular writing is 
in On-mun. 

History . — A Chinese councillor Ki-tze or Kija, 
who may or may not be an historical personage, 
is represented as coming in 1122 B.o. from China 
with 5000 followers to found a kingdom in Korea, 
or Chosen, as he was the first to call it. The land 
lay in savagery, but the arts and politics of China 
were introduced- The dynasty endured for close 
on a thousand years, but its history is apocryphal. 
The boundaries of the kingdom, the capital of 
which was at Phyong-yang, are uncei*tain ; in the 
north they would appear to have reached far 
beyond the limits of the Yalu; in the south 
they would seem to have stretched to the Tai-tong 
River, the remaining southern part of the peninsula 
being divided into three districts, ‘ the three Han ' 
— ^Ma-han, Ben-han, Shin-han. In 193 B.o. Ki-jnn, 
the last of the Ki-tze dynasty, was treacherously 
displaced by Wiman, a fugitive from the rebel 
tributary Chinese state of Yen. But in 108 B.o. 
under his grandson the country was annexed to 
China, and the ancient kingdom of Chbsen disap- 
eared. The various tribes of the three Han com- 
ined to form two nations, Silla (Shinra), in 57 
B.O., and Pekche, in 16 B.O. In 37 B.C. w^as 
founded hy a tribe moving southwards from 
Manchuria the kingdom of Korai (Kao-Kaoli), 
into which in 36 A.D. were absorbed the lands 
of the old-time ChOsen. Onwards from this date 
for some six hundred years the history of Korea 
is the history of the three kingdoms of Korai, of 
Pekche, and of Silla, and for over three hundred 
more it is that of Silla, which surviving the other 
two became virtually the first unifier of the penin- 
sula ; the record of the period is one of constant 
internal and external wars, and of material progress, 
under the influence of China and of Buddhism, that 
enabled Korea to become the civiliser of Japan. 
But in the later days of Silla rebellions and contests 
for the throne became frequent, and in 936 the 
rebel general Wang Kien, a descendant of the old 
royal house of Korai, attained to mastery in the 
peninsula, and for the first time in its history ruled 
'a peacefully united country; the kingdom was 
named as Korai, its capital was at Sozigdo, and its 
boundaries, thenceforth unchanged, were the bound- 
aries of the Korea of to-day. Wang Kien himself 
was notable both as general and as administrator, 
i and hds dynasty survived for over four hundred 
I years. Under its first rulers Buddhism achieved 
j its greatest power, while under its later the land 
was ravaged by Genghis and Kuhlai, and became 
a virtual province of China. In 1392 the Wang 
dynasty was overthrown by the army leader Yi 
Taijo, who founded a line which endured till the 
extinction of the kingship. Under Taijo the 
ancient name of ChSsen was revived, Han -yang 
(Seoul) was built as the new seoul or capital, 
numerous reforms were introduced, and Confu- 
cianism displaced Buddhism as the recognised 
religion. Thereafter for several reigns peace ruled 
in the main, and outstanding advance was made in 
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civilisation. In 1592-98, however, Korea was twice 
ruthlessly overrun by the Japanese regentHideyoshi, 
and a set-baok was received from which the country 
never really recovered ; but the Chinese bringing aid 
no permanent footing was secured by Japan, though 
recognition was promised to certain ancient J apanese 
tributary rights. Hard on the J apanese irruptions 
came theManchu invasions of 1627 and 1637, when 
once more the country was wasted and plundered, 
its people being obliged thenceforth to pay tribute 
and allegiance to their Manchu conquerors, rulers 
from 1644 of China. Onwards from this time, for 
over two hundred and thirty years, Korea wrapped 
herself in studied isolation both from the eastern 
and from the western worlds, earning the title 
of the Hermit Nation. ^ It was corruptly ruled, and 
for over two centuries no advance was apparent 
in its civilisation. In 1876, after war had been 
narrowly averted, Japan concluded a treaty with 
Korea, and the first breach was made in Korean 
exclusiveness. Other treaties with the United 
States and with various countries of Europe soon 
followed, and within a brief space the Hermit 
Nation had become the pivot of Far Eastern 
international politico. The treaty of 1876 had been 
inspired by the desire of Japan, then a new-born 
eastern empire, to find in Korea a field for conti- 
nental expansion as well as 'a barrier against con- 
tinental aggression, and in its terms the treaty 
terminated, in theory at least, Korean dependence 
on China. Thereafter Korea was divided by reform 
(pro- Japanese) and conservative (pro -Chinese) 
parties. In the end the issue was determined by war 
between China and Japan, and China, utterly beaten, 
was obliged in the Treaty of Shimonoseki (1895) de- 
finitely to renounce her ancient Korean suzerainty. 
Thereupon Japan proceeded to force upon the 
Koreans a whole series of national and domestic 
reforms, but soon found herself in opposition to 
Russia, whose aims in the peninsula corresponded 
to, and conflicted with, those of Japan. Russia 
suffering defeat undertook in the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth (1905) to recognise the preponderant interest 
of Japan in Korea. Thenceforth unhampered 
Japan gradually increased her power, and in due 
course a protectorate was established ; finally in 
violation of agreements she encompassed in *1910 
the end of the kingship, and definitely annexing 
the country, incorporated it ipto her empire. 
From the outset the aim of the Japanese had 
been to reform and develop Korea according to 
western models, and in consequence of this policy 
the country gained greatly in material wmfare. 
But in spite of material progress — and to a non- 
materialistic people the benefits of western civilisa- 
tion did not necessarily make strong appeal — the 
rule of Japan weighed heavily on Korea; the 
country was administered by a people traditionally 
execrated; government was stratocratic, and re- 
vealed from espionage to tortures the worst features 
of military repression; methods of spoliation, 
•expropriation, and forced labour were practised ; 
nationality, as in language, dress, &c., was sup- 
pressed. In these circumstances doctrines of self- 
determination thrown up by the Great War neces- 
sarily found ready acceptance, and in March 1919 
demand for independence broke out in passive 
rebellion. This was quickly quelled, hut in August 
an imperial rescript accomplished the part demili- 
taiisation of government and made promise of 
more liberal rule. 

There, is a Bihliograpfde CoHenne (1894, &o.) by 
■Oouraut. For description, see works by Lowell (1886), 
Carles (1888), Cavendish (1891), Landor (1896), Bishop 
(1898), L. H. Underwood (1904); for history, Griffis, 
The JSemAt Nqitum (1882, 7fch ed. 1905); A. J. Brown, 
The Mastery of iihe Far (1919) ; works by J. Boss 
•(1880), Hulberi (2 vols. 1905), Ladd (1908), Longford 


(1911), F. A. MKenzie (1920), Cynn (1920), and Ballet 
Histoire de Viglise de Corie (2 vols. 1874) ; for literature’ 
H. N. Allen, Korean Tales ; Aston, Cm'ewn poryular 
literature (1890); for language, H. G. Underwood, Intro^ 
duction to the Korean Spoken Language (1890); Gale 
Koreom-Eiiglish Dictionary (1897); and a comparative 
grammar by Hulbert ( 1906). 

KOrnert Kakl Theodoe, a patriotic German 
poet, was born at Dresden, 23d September 1791. 
He wrote some light comedies, such as Der 
Griine Domino and Der Nachtwdchter, and some 
tragedies, of which ZHny was the most success- 
ful. The uprising of the German nation against 
Napoleon inspired Korner with patriotic ardour. 
He joined Liitzow’s celebrated corps, and encouraged 
1^ comrades by fiery patriotic songs. These, pub- 
lished in 1814 under the title of Leier und Schwert 
( Eng. trans. Lyre and Swordy 1839 ), are regarded 
by the Germans with a kind of sacred admiration, 
and have gone through a great number of editions. 
The most famous of these pieces is the Schwert-Liedy 
composed in a pause of battle, and only a few 
hours before the author fell in a skirmish, between 
Schwerin and Gadebusch, on 26th August 1813. 

A biography of the poet, written by his father, was 
translated into English, ‘ with selections from his poems, 
tales, and dramas/ by Eichardson (1846). See Lives by 
Lehmann (1819), Erhard (1821), Bauer (1883), and 
Peschel and Wildenow (1898). 

Korolenko, Vladimie Galaktionovich, 
Russian writer, born at Jitomir in 1853. For some 
years he worked at the Forestry Institute, Moscow, 
and in 1879 published his first novel. Almost at 
once he was exiled to Siberia, but on his return his 
book, Makar^s Dream (1885), attracted consider- 
able notice, which Memoirs of a Siberian Tourist 
and The Blind Musician only helped to accentuate. 
The standard of his work reaves a high level, 
while the purity of his language is almost un- 
equalled in Russian literature. 

KCirdS, Nagy {‘Great Kbrds*), a town of 
Hnngaiy, 55 miles SE. of Budapest by rail ; popu- 
lation, 30,000.— Kis Koros (‘Little Kfiros’), a 
small town, 70 miles by rail S. by E. of Budapest, 
is the bii'thplace of Petofi. 

Korsiir, a pm-t on the west coast of Zealand, 
terminus of the railway across the island from 
Copenhagen ; pop. 9000. 

Korrei* See Corvei. 

Kosciusko (KosciuszEO), Tadettsz, a Polish 
general and patriot, was born on 12th February 
1746 in Lithuania. He chose the career of arms, 
and was trained in France. In 1777 an unhappy 
love affair drove him to the United States, where 
he fought for the colonists and advanced to the 
rank of bri^dier-general. He returned to Poland 
in 1786. When Russia attacked his country in 
1792, Kosciusko held a position at Dnhienka for 
five days with only 4000 men against 18,000 
Russians. In spite of this the pusillanimous 
King Stanislaus submitted to the Empress Cath- 
arine, whereupon Kosciusko resigned his command 
and retired to Leipzig. After the second partition 
of Poland he put himself at the head of the national 
movement in Cracow, and was appointed dictator 
and commander-in-chief (1794). His defeat of a 
greatly superior force of Russians at Raclawice 
was followed by a rising of the Poles in Warsaw. 
He established a provisional government, and took 
the field agamst the Prussians, but, defeated, feU 
back upon Warsaw and maintained himself there 
valiantijr, until the approach of two new Russian 
armies mduced him to march to meet them He 
was overpowered by superior numbers in the battle 
of Maciejowice, 10th October 1794; and,, corered 
with wounds, he himself fell into the haiids of his 
enemies— it is then that De S^gur falsely makes 
him exclaim, ‘ Finis Polonm I ’ Two years later the 
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Emperor Paul restored him to liberty. He spent 
the remainder of his life chiefly in France, prose- 
cuting agricultural pursuits. When Napoleon, in 
1806, formed a plan for the restoration of Poland, 
Kosciusko refused to lend himself to the French 
monarch’s designs. The address to the Poles, which 
Napoleon published in Kosciusko’s name in the 
MoniUur^ was a fabrication. In 1814 he besought 
the Emperor -Alexander to grant an amnesty to 
the Poles iu foreign countries, and to make him- 
self constitutional king of Poland. He settled at 
Solothum in Switzerland in 1816, and died on 
15th October 1817, by| the fall of his horse over 
a precipice. His remains were removed to Cracow 
( q.v.) by the Emperor Alexander, and were laid 
side by side with those of John Sobieski. See 
the biographies by Falkenstein (2d ed. 1834), 
Chodzko (1837), Cholonievski (1902), and Monica 
Gardner (1920). 

Koslier (Heb., ‘right,’ from yashar, ‘to be 
right’), pure, according to the Jewish ordinances. 
Thus ‘ Kosher meat ’ is meat killed and prepared 
by Jews after the Jewish manner, and so fit to be 
eaten by Jews. 

Kosice* See Kaschau. 

KOslin, a town of Prussia, 5 miles from the 
Balfcic Sea and 85 NE. from Stettin. There are 
iron-foundries and manufactures of cement, mach- 
inery, soap, &c. Pop. 28,000. 

Kosovo PolJ^ the ‘Field of Blackbirds,’ a 
plain in Yugoslavia, west of Prishtina, on which 
two sanguinary battles were fought — ( 1 ) between 
Sultan Murad L and the Serbs under their Tsar 
Lazar on 15th June 1389 ; both sovereigns fell, and 
the Serbs lost their independence in consequence 
of their defeat j (2) between ithe great Hungarian 
general Hunyady and Sultan Murad II., on 17th to 
19th October 1448, when the former was defeated. 
In October 1912 the Serbs reconquered the dis- 
trict, which had been a Turkish vilayet. 
Kossaeans. See Kassitss. 

Kossutby Louis, the leader of the Hungarian 
revolution of 1849, was bom in 1802 at Monok, in 
the county of Zemplin, in Hungary. His fam^ 
was of noole rank, but his parents were poor. He 
studied law at the Protestant college of Saros- 
patak, and practised for a time. In 1832 he 
commenced his political career at the diet of 
Presburg as the deputy of absent magnates, 
and as editor of a journal which, owing to the 
state of the law, was not printed, but tran- 
scribed and circulated. The subsequent publi- 
cation of a lithographed paper led, in May 1837, 
to Kossuth^s imprisonment. He was liberated 
in 1840, and became the editor of the Pesti Hir- 
lap, a newspaper in the modem sense of the 
word, in which he advocated views too extreme 
for many of the liberals amount the nobles, 
but which took strong hold of the youth of the 
country. In 1847 he was sent by the county of 
Pesth as deputy to the diet, and soon became 
the leader or the opposition. He advocated the 
emancipation of the peasants, the abolition of all 
feudal rights and privileges, the freedom of the 
press, &c., and, after the French revolution of 1848, 
openly demanded an independent government for 
Hungary and constitutional government in the 
Austrian hereditary territories. To his speeches 
must in great part he ascribed not only the Hun- 
garian revolution, but the insurrection in Vienna 
in March 1848.' On the resignation of the ministry 
in September 1848 he fotina himself at the head 
of the Committee of National Defence, and pro- 
secuted with extraordinary energy the measures 
necessary for carrying on the war. As a reply to 
an inmerial decree, dated 4th March, abolishing 
the Hungarian constitution, he induced the 


National Assembly at Debreczin, in April 1849, 
to declare that the Hapsburg dynasty had forfeited 
the throne. He was now appointed provisional 
governor of Hungary ; but being disappointed in 
his hopes for the intervention of the Western 
Powers, and finding the national cause jeopardised 
by the interference of Russia, he endeavoured to 
arouse the people to a more desperate effort. 
The attempt was vain. Finding that the dis- 
sensions between himself and Gargei (q.v.) were 
damaging the national cause, he resigned his 
dictatorship in favour of the latter. After the 
defeat at Temesvar on 9th August 1849 he found 
himself compelled to flee into Turkey, where he 
was made a prisoner ; but, though his extradition 
was demanded both by Austria and Russia, the 
Porte resisted their claims. In September 1851 he 
was liberated by the influence of England and the 
United States, and, the Republican government of 
France refusing him a passage through its terri- 
tory, he sailed in an American frigate to England, 
where he was received with every demonstration 
of public respect and sympathy. In December of 
the same year he landed in the United States, 
where he met with a most enthusiastic reception. 
He returned in June 1852 to England, and there 
he chiefly resided, until Sardinia and France pre- 
pared for war with Austria ; when, on condition 
of something definite being done for Hungarian 
independence, he proposed to Napoleon to arrange 
a Hungarian rising a^inst Austria. He secured 
England’s neutrality in the event of the war 
extending to Hungary. The peace of ViUafrancji. 
bitterly disappointed Kossuth, but did not dis- 
hearten him. He made two other attempts (in 
1860-61, in conjunction with Cavour and with the 
help of Napoleon ; in 1866, with the aid of Victor 
Emmanuel ) to bring about a rising against Austrian 
rule in his native country, but without final success. 
When in 1867 De4k effected the reconciliation of 
Hungaiy with the dynasty, and initiated a modm 
viv&mi between the two parts of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, Kossuth retired from active 
political life. He afterwards lived mostly in Turin, 
and, although never tired of denouncing the 
political and economical alliance between Hungary 
and Austria, abstained from conspiring or agitat- 
ing against it ; but he refused to avail himself of 
the general amnesty (1867), and to return to his 
native land to take the oath of fealty to the 
dynasty he had once dethroned. In 1880-82 he 
published Memories of my Exile. He died in Turin, 
20th March 1894, and on 1st April was buried at 
Budapest. See his letters (1862 and 1872), and 
works on him (in German) by Horn (1851), Frey 
(1849), and Somogyi (1894).— His son, Francis 
(1841-1914), became a leader of the extreme inde- 
pendence party in 1898. 

KostendiL See Kyustendil. 

Kostnitz. See Constance. 

Kostromaf capital of a Russian government, 
stands near the junction of the Kostroma with 
the Volga, 216 miles by rail NNE. from Moscow, 
trades in timber, tar, and resin. A university was 
founded in 1819. Population, 57,000. -^The govern- 
ment of Kostroma has on the west the government 
of Yaroslavl and on the east that of Vyatka. Area, 
32,490 sq. m. ; pop. l,2OO,O0O. 

Kotah, the chief town of an Indian state of the 
same name in Rajpntana, standing on the right 
bank of the Chambal, is a hot, unhealthy city, 
with a pop. of 32,Q00. The area of the state is 
5700 sq. m. ; pop. 630,000. 

Kdtlien, a town in the German state of Anhalt, 
down to 1853 Capital of the duchy of Anhalt-Kothen, 
stands by rail 22 miles N. from Halle and 31 SSE. 
from Magdeburg. The castle of the former dukes 
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(the line became extinct in 1847) was rebuilt in 
1597-1606 after a fire. In the cathedral of St 
Janies there are some antique glass windows. The 
industries embrace iron-foundries, sugar-factories, 
&c. Pop. (1875) 14,403; (1885) 17,473; (1900) 
22,092; (1910)23,417; (1919) 22,898. 

fi.otka» a port of Finland on an island in the 
Gulf of Finland, at the mouth of the Kymijoki 
River, has a good harbour, open 10 months in the 
year, timber exports, sawmilling and other in- 
dustries ; pop. 12,000. 

Kotow', the ceremony of prostration, with 
striking of the forehead on the ground nine times, 
performed before the emperor of China. The 
British envoy, Lord Amherst, in 1816 refused to 
perform the degrading ceremony, and the point 
was finally conceded the Chinese in the treaty 
of 1857. 

Kotzebue^ August Friedrich Ferdinand 
VON, a German dramatist, was born at Weimar on 
3d May 1761, filled various offices in the public 
service of Russia, and from an early age was a 
facile writer of plays, tales, satires, historical 
works, &c. ; he was stabbed to death at Mannheim, 
23d March 1819, by Sand, a Jena student, because 
he had ridiculed the Bursehenschaft movement. 
Besides quarrelling with Goethe, Kotzebue satir- 
ised the leaders of the Romantic school. Among 
his dramatic performances, the chief merit of which 
consists in their knowledge of stage-effect, their 
lively dialogue, and clever but superficial character 
drawing, may he mentioned menschenhass mid 
Beue (known on the English sta^ as The Stranger)^ 
Die Mimiten vor Naumhurg, Vie heiden Klings- 
berge, Der arme Poety Armuth mid Edelsinn^ Vie 
Kre'mfahr&ir^ Oktama^ &c. Kotzebue wrote no fewer 
than two hundred dramatic pieces, which have been 
collected in editions of 28 ( 1797-1823 ) and of 44 vols. 
(1827-29).— His son, Otto VON Kotzebue, bom 
on 30th December 1787 at Revel, accompanied 
Krusenstem round the world in 1803-6, and after- 
wards made two long voyages of exploration in 
the Pacific, discovering amongst others the Kru- 
senstern Islands, Kotzebue Sound, and the Suwaroff 
Islands during his first voyage (1815-17); during 
the second expedition (1823-26) he visited the 
Samoa group, the Philippines, the Sandwich 
Islands, &c. He died at Revel on 15th Februaiy 
1846. His two hooks, descriptive of his voyages, 
were both translated into English (1821 and 1830). 

Kouniiss is an intoxicating beverage made by 
the Kalmucks from fermented maxes’ milk; and 
artificial koumiss made of ass’s and, cow’s milk has 
been used in cases of consumption. 

KoraleTSky, Alexander { 1840-1901 ), embry- 
ologist, was born at Diinaburg, and became professor 
at St Petersburg. He is known for his researches 
on the embryology of invertebrates which led to 
Haeckel’s Gastraaa theory ; for his discovery of the 
life-histoiy and true position of the Ascidians ; and 
for investigations of the development of the Am- 
phioxus, Balanoglossus, Sagitta, and Braehiopods. 
See Ascidians, Embryology.— His brother, Wol- 
DEMAR (1843-83), professor of Palaeontology at 
Moscow, became bankrupt, and died by his own 
hand.— Woldemar’s wife, SoNJA or Sophie (1850- 
91), daughter of a Moscow artillery officer, made 
a brilliant name for herself throughout Europe as 
a mathematician, was professor of Mathematics 
at Stockholm, and left a brilliant series of novels, 
^ T Hamjtfeova was translated in 1895. 

See Lefller’s monograph on her (trans. 1895). 

(LtJA) Kaunas, temporary capital 
of Lithuania, stands near the confluence of the Vilia 
and the Niemen, 94 miles ENE. of KSnigsherg. 
The town, founded in the 11th century, was made 


a stronghold of the Teutonic knights. Long the 
chief commercial town of Lithuania, it had lost 
nearly all its trade when it was annexed by Russia 
in 1795, but has long since recovered its commercial 
importance. For its honey, see Lime. A university 
was opened in 1922. Pop, 92,000, about one-half 
Jews. 

Koweitf an Ai’ab sultanate, at the porth-west 
angle of the Persian Gulf, is dependent on Britain 
to some extent. Pearling is the chief industry. 
Pop. 50,000. Capital, Koweit (30,000). 

Kowloon^ the Chinese peninsula opposite 
Hong-kong (q.v.), of which 2f miles were ceded to 
Britain in 1861, and nearly 200 square miles more 
were leased for ninety -nine years from 1898. 

Koyiinjik. See Assyria, Nineveh. 

Kozlof, a town in the Russian government of 
Tambov, is the meeting-place of the railways from 
the Caspian, the Sea of Azov, and Moscow (123 
miles NW.) ; pop. 33,000. 

Kra. , or Krao, Isthmus of, the narrowest part 
of the Malay Peninsula (44 miles). Most of the 
schemes for a ship -canal propose to utilise the 
estuary of the Pakshan, which separates British 
from Siamese territory, and penetrates 17 miles 
inland. A ridge of land 7i miles wide and 150 feet 
high is all that then separates the Pakshan from 
the head-waters of the Chumpon, which flows east- 
wards to the Gulf of Siam. A canal here would 
shorten the journey from Ceylon to Hong-kong hy 
300 miles, and that from Calcutta to Hong-kong by 
540 miles. A railway across the same narrow belt 
of land has also been suggested. The main line 
from Bangkok to Singapore has already branches 
to both coasts farther south. 

Kragiijevae, a town of Serbia, 61 miles S. 
of Belgrade, lias an arsenal, a cannon-foundry, and 
a smml-arms factory. Till 1842 it was the resi- 
dence of the Serbian princes. Pop. 16,000. 
Krain* See Carniola. 

Kraitf a very venomous Indian rock -snake 
(Bungariis cceruUus), related to the cobra. Pur- 
plish or brown with cross bars or specks, it may 
reach four feet in length. To the same genus 
belongs the larger king- snake (B, fasdatm\ 
yellow with black rings. 

Kr^ova^ a town of Rumania, 154 miles by rail 
W. of Bucharest. In the neighbourhood are pro- 
ductive salt-mines and vineyards. Pop. 50,000, 
mostly engaged in commerce. Here the woiwode 
of Wallachia defeated Sultan Bajazet in 1397. 

Krakatao 9 or Krakatau, a volcanic island 
in the Strait of Sunda, between Java and Sumatra, 
was in 1883 the scene of one of the most tremen- 
dous volcanic disturbances on record. From May 
the volcano on the island had been ejecting its 
contents in showers of ashes; during 26th, 27th, 
and 28th August the crater walls fell in, together 
with a part of the ocean bed, carrying with it two- 
thirds of the island (total area before the eruption 
13 sq. m.), and creating two small islands, which 
subsequently disappeared. At the same time a 
giganticocean-wave inundated the adjoining coasts 
of Java and Sunjatra, causing a loss of 36,500 lives, 
and the destruction of 300 villages, and then careered 
round the entire globe. The noise of the eruption 
was heard for a distance of 2000 and even 3000 
miles. The occurrence likewise set up a series of 
concentric atmospheric waves, which travelled at 
least three times round the earth. The dust cast 
up gave rise during three years or more to sun- 

f lqws of wondrous beauty, those seen in Great 
Iritain in November 1883 being especially grand. 
See Beport of the KraJcatoa Comrmttee of the.Boyal 
Society (1888); Ernst, New Flora of Krakatau 
(1908). 
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Krakau* See Cracow. 

Kl*akeil9^ a fabulous aniinalj j6i*sfc described by 
the Norwegian bishop Pontoppidan in 1750, and 
from time to time said to have been seen in tiie 
Norwegian seas. Its back is described as about a 
mile and a half in circumference ; it rises from the 
sea like an island, stretches out mast- like arms 
capable of dragging down the largest ships, and 
when it sinks again into the deep causes a whirl- 

ool in wdiich large vessels are involved to their 

estruction. It makes the waters round it thick 
and turbid, and thus is able to devour the shoals 
of fishes that swim to the place attracted by the 
musky scent. 

Krakow* See Cracow. 

Krameria* See Rhatany. 

Kranacli* See Cranach. 

Krangannr* See Cranganoee. 

Krasiuski, Count Zygmunt (1812-58), Polish 
poet, was bom and died in Paris. One of his prin- 
cipal works is the strange poem Niehoska Komedya 
( < The Undivine Comedy ’ ) ( 1834 ). See Monica M. 
Gardner, The Anonymous Poet of Poland (1919). 

Krasnodarj a new name for Ekaterinodar 
<q.v.). 

Krasnovodsk» a railway terminus and port, 
on the east side of the Caspian Sea, in the Trans- 
caspian territory (Turkoman republic). 

Krasnoyarsk, the chief town of the Siberian 
government of Yeniseisk, on the upper Yenisei 
and on the Siberian railway, 370 miles E. of 
Tomsk, is the centre of the gold- washings of the 
province ; pop. 60,000. 

Kraszewski, Joseph Ignacy (1812-87), his- 
torical novelist and poet, born in Warsaw, was 
fche most prolific of all Polish authors, his works 
exceeding 300. His best-known novel is Jermola 
the Potter (1857). In 1884 he was imprisoned at 
Magdeburg for treason. 

Krause, Karl Christian Friebmch, a Ger- 
man philosopher, horn 6th May 1781 at Eisenberg, 
studied philosophy at Jena under Fichte and 
Schelling, qualified as a privat-docent in that uni- 
versity in 1802, but removed in 1805 to Dresden, 
where he lived till 1813. His learned work on the 
doctrines of Freemasonry (1810), advocating their 
rational reform, drew upon him the resentment of 
the German Freemasons. After residing for a time 
in Berlin, lecturing in the university, he settled 
in GSttingen, where he lectured on all the branches 
of philosophy (1823-30), and drew around him a 
number of enthusiastic disciples, including the 
philosophical jurist, H. Ahrens. He never obtained 
a professorship, notwithstanding his success and 
popularity as a docent^ his incessant industry, 
and the versatility and fertility of his genius. In 

1831, after an amelioration in his circumstances, he 
removed to Munich, where Baader befriended him, 
hut Schelling treated him with coldness, and in the 
midst of further disappointments and struggles, he 
sudden^ died there of apoplexy, 27th September 

1832. Krause is deservedly ranked with Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, Herhart, and Schopenhauer, as 
one of masters of the German philosophical 
movement inaugu^ted by Kant. His earlier works 
(1803-14) are written in an elegant and flowing 
style, hut he limited the circulation and popularity 
of his later writings by the excessive punsm of his 
German terminology, which eschewed all foreign 
terms and reveUed in the most elaborate native 
compounds. This literary idiosyncrasy has made 
Krause for the novice the most unreadable of all 
philosoplueal writers, and even Zeller declares his 
German to be at times ‘ as uninteHigible to Ger- 
mans as if it were Sanskrit/ The most popular 
of his writings is his sketch of the Ideal of 


Humanity [Das Urhild der Menschheit, 1812). His 
system of philosophy is expounded in various 
sketches and outlines of the philosophical sciences 
(Logic, 1S03, 1828; Ethics, 1811; Philosophy of 
Right, 1803, 1828 ; Sketch of the System of Philo- 
sophy, 1828 }, and most fully and definitely in his 
^Lectures on the System of Philosophy’ (1828) 
and his * Lectures on the Fundamental Truths of 
Science ’ (1829 ). After his death many of his works 
were edited by Leonhardi, Ahrens, R6der, Wunsche, 
and Hohlfeld. Krause’s view of the relation of the 
world to God he called Panentheism ( ‘ all-in-Gocb’), 
in contradistinction to the Pantheism of the other 
schools and the Dualism of the deistic tradition. 
Froehel, the founder of the Kindergarten system, 
followed Krause’s doctrines. There are monographs 
in German by Hohlfeld (1879), Procksch (1880), 
and Martin ( 1881 ). 

. Krefeld, or Crefeld, anlmportant manufactur- 
ing town of Germany, stands about 4 miles from the 
left bank of the Rhine and 12 NW. of Diisseldorf. 
It owes its importance to the settlement in the 17th 
and 18th centuries of refugees from Jiilich and Berg 
and the neighbouring countries, compelled to leave 
their homes by religious persecution ; they estab- 
lished the silk and velvet manufactures for which 
Krefeld is now noted. Krefeld has good railway 
communication, a light railway to Diisseldorf, and 
a harbour on the Rhine. There are large lailway 
repair shops, iron-foundries, dye-works, and w^orks 
for making machinery, as also manufactures of 
chemicals, soap, sugar, spirits, &c. The town 
possesses a technical school of weaving. Pop. 
(1875) 62,840; (1919) 125,201. 

Kreisler* Fritz, bom 2d February 1876 in 
Vienna, was a precocious violinist. After studying 
at the Conservatoria of Vienna and Paris he took 
for a time to medicine and art, and became an 
Uhlan ofiScer, but returned to the concert platform 
in 1899. He was wounded in the early part of the 
Great War when fighting against the Serbs, but 
afterwards resumed his place as the first among the 
violinists of his time. 

Kremenchug* a town of Ukraine, on the 
Dnieper, 74 miles by rail SW. of Pultowa. From 
1766 to 1789 it was the chief town of New Russia ; 
it afterwards became the seat of great industrial 
activity, especially in wool, timber, and tobacco, 
and of factories for agricultural machines, leather, 
tobacco, candles, &c. ; pop. 75,000. 

Kremlm* See Moscow. 

Kr6IlillitZ9 an old town of Czechoslovakia 
( Hungary till 1920 ), lies in a de^, gloomy valley, 
83 miles N. from Budapest. It is famous for 
its gold and silver mines, now less productive 
than formerly, and its mint. The inhabitants are 
almost entirely of German origin. 

KremS9 a town of Lower Austria, at the con- 
fluence of the river Krems with the Danube, 47 
miles by rail W. by N. of Vienna ; pop. 14,000. 

Kremsier (Czech, Krom^h^), one of the pret- 
tiest towns of Moravia, on the March, 35 miles E. 
by N. of Briinn. It is the summer residence of the 
Archbishop of Olmiitz, whose fine palace contains 
a picture-gallery, a numismatic collection, and a 
library,^ From 22d November 1848 to 7th March 
1849 this town was the seat of the Austrian Con- 
stitutional Diet. Pop. 17,000. 

Kreuzer — ^from the cross (kretoz) formerly con- 
spicuous upon it — ^is a small copper coin once in use 
in Austria, 100 making a florin or gulden (nominal 
value, 2s.). Till 1876 it was current also in 
southern Germany as the 60th part of a gulden 
(see Florin). The kreuzer was first coined in 
the 13th century in Tyrol, and was originally of 
silver 
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Kreuz]iaeil9 a town of Kheinland, dating 
from the 9fch century, on the Nahe, 35 miles by 
rail SSE. of Coblenz. Its chief manufacture is 
chatiipagae, its principal trade in wine and corn ; 
but it is most notable for its salt springs, discovered 
in 1478. Their temperature ranges from about 50® 
to 90® F. Pop. 23,000. 

Kreymborg, Alfred, American poet, bom 
at New York, 10th December 1883, became a book- 
keeper, professional chess-player, dramatist, editor, 
and experimenter in free verse. 

Krie^SSpiel ( ‘ war-game’) was introduced in 
1824 by Lieutenant von Reiszwitz of the Prussian 
army, after several years spent in perfecting 
the game as originally designed by his father. 
It aims at giving interesting representations of 
military manoeuvres on a contoured map of suffi- 
ciently large scale to show all the features of the 
ground, and enable their effect for cover, com- 
mand, or concealment to be duly allowed for. It 
was widely used at one time, but is now superseded 
by the 'sand game,’ where a plan of a stretch of 
country is built up in sand in large shallow trays. 
Counters represent troops, and, aides being taken, 
all the phases of a battle are gone through. 

Kriemhild. See Nibblttnglibd. 

Krilof^ Ivan Andreevich, the La Fontaine of 
Russia, was born at Moscow, 14th February 1768, 
t he son of a penniless infantry captain. At fouiieen 
he lost his father, next filled for some time a post 
in a public office at St Petersburg, but gave it 
up after Ms mother’s death in 1788, to try in turn 
writing dramas and the joint editing and publish- 
ing of literary magazines. For some years he found 
shelter at the country seats of Prince Sergius 
Galitzin, acted till 1804 as his .secretary vmen 
military governor of Livonia, and next wandered 
aimlessly about the towns of Russia, finding Ms 
amusement in card-playing. About the close of 
the year 1805 at Moscow he showed some of his 
fables to the poet Dmitrief, who printed them in 
the Moscow Spectator, They were at once success- 
ful, and thus Krilof, at forty, found where his 
strength really lay. The first collection of his fables 
(twenty-three in number) appeared in 1809; the 
second, containing twenty-one more, in 1811, He 
returned to St Petersburg in 1806, and soon after 
obtained a government appointment which in 1821 
he exchanged for a congenial post in the Imperial 
Public Library under his friend Olenine. Bmoved 
by all ranks of society, no less for his kindliness 
and good-nature than fox his carelessness in dress, 
his laziness, his excessive smoking, and a thousand 
amiable eccentricities, he died 21st November 1844. 

Krilof was careless of fame, but could not help 
being a consummate artist, and the Horatian 
curiosa fdicitm is one of the most characteristic 
marks of his versification. His shrewd humour 
and keen though genial satire are all his own, no 
less than that insight horn of sympathy which 
has given such reality and truth to his glimpses of 
Russian men and manners. His slightest fables, 
however light and merely humorous they seem, 
are stamped throughout by broad humanity and 
intense although enlightened patriotism. Yet he 
is never dull or tedious, and his moral never lacks 
the saving grace of spontaileity. Withal he is a 
genuine fabulist, with rich measure of that shrewd- 
ness wrapped in simplicity, that sense of the varied 
individuality veiled in the dumbness of the brute- 
world, and that mastery of the art of compressing 
the essentials of a story into a few concise and 
straightforward lines, which mark only the greatest 
masters of the art. 

See Russian memoirs by Pletnef and by Grot; the 
sketches prefixed to W, R. S. Ralston’s prose transla- 
tions (1868-83) ; and to Dr OoxweU’s translation of eighty- 


seven in the original metres (1920). There are good 
translations into French verse by Charles Parfait ( 1867) ; 
into German by Ferdinand Tomey (1842), and an anony- 
mous lady (1863). See also Sutherland Edwards, The 
Rus&iam at Home (i, 1879). 

Krimmitschau, a town of Saxony, 45 miles 
S. of Leipzig by rail, manufactures buckskin and 
vicufia wool, machinery, &c. ; pop. 25,500. 

Kris^ a dagger or poniard, the universal weapon 
of the inhabitants of the Malay Archipelago. 



It is made of many different forms, short or long, 
straight or crooked. The hilt and scabbard are 
often much ornamented. Men of all ranks wear 
this weapon, and those of high rank when in full- 
dress sometimes carry three or four. In J ava women 
sometimes wear it. 

Krishna. See Vishnu ; also Kistna. 

Krk. See Veglia. 

Krnor. See Jagebndobf. 

Kronos. See Saturn. 

Kronstadt (Rumanian, Bra§ov; Magyar, 
Erased), an important trading and iron-manu- 
facturing town, in the extreme south-east of 
Transylvania ; it is 261 miles SE. of Budapest by 
rail, near the Carpathians, and 1850 feet above 
the sea. The pop. (45,000) includes Saxons, 
Szeklers, Magyars, Rumanians, Greeks, Ai*menians, 
and Gypsies. — For the Russian Kronstadt, see 
Cronstadt. 

Kroonien^ or Krooboys (also spelt Kmmen 
and Kruhoys), a Negro people inhabiting for the 
most part the Pepper Coast of Guinea, West Africa. 
They Delong to two divisions, the Grebo or Gedebo 
and the Kroomen proper. The Grebo are agricul- 
turists and traders ; the Kroomen are bold and skil- 
ful boatmen, and are employed for the surf-boats 
all along the coast of that part of Africa. Their 
language is closely related to the Mandingo tongue. 

Kropotkin, Prince Peter, Russian Nihilist 
and geographer, was born at Moscow in 1842 of 
one of the noblest houses in the empire. At fifteen 
he entered the Corps of Pages at St Petersburg, 
whither, after five years’ service and exploration in 
Siberia, he returned in 1867 to sttxdy mathematics 
for four years at the university, whilst acting as 
secretary to the Geographical SocieW. In 1871 
he explored the glacial deposits of Finland and 
Sweden ; in 1872, whilst on a visit to Belgium 
and Switzerland, he associated himself with the 
anarchist section of the International. Two 
years after his return to Russia he was arrested 
(March 1874), but in July 1876 escaped to Eng- 
land. From Switzerland he was expelled in 
1881 ; and at Ly^ons he was condemned, in 1883 to 
five years’ imprisonment. Released in 188’6, he 
settled in England. He returned to Russia after 
the revolution, and died on 8th February 1921. 
He wote on Ms own experiences, on anarchism, 
Russia and Russian politics, on Russian literature, 
on thp geography of Asia, and on mutual aid in 
evolution. 

Krtldener, Barbara Juliana von (1766- 
1824), daughter of Baron von Vieti^hoff, was 
born at Riga. Married to Bai'on von Sudener, a 
Livonian nobleman who was Russian ambassador 
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at Venice, she for years lived apart from Mm in 
Riga, St Petersburg, and Paris. In 1803 she pub- 
lished a novel, Vca^rie^ edited by Sainte-Beuve in 
1855, supposed to be pamy autobiographical. Next 
her thoughts turned to religion. She came in 
contact with Jung- Stilling, and ultimately gave 
herself up to exaggerated religious mysticism. She 
appeared as the herald of a new religious era, 
and impressed the Emperor Alexander I. of Russia. 
Obliged to withdraw from France, she retired to 
her paternal estates near Riga. See Krug^s Con^ 
mrmtions with Madams von Krudener ( 1818 ), and 
Lives by Eynard (1849), Lacroix ( 1880 ), Clarence 
Ford (1893), and Miihlen beck (1909). 

Kruger, Stephanits Johannes Pattlits, bom 
10th October 1825 at Colesberg, Cape Colony, with 
his fellow-Boers Hrekked’ to Natal, the Orange 
Free State, and the Transvaal, and in the war 
against England (1881) was appointed head of the 
government. In 1883 he was elected president of 
the Transvaal Republic, and again in 1888, 1893, 
and 1898. On the failure of negotiations to remedy 
the Outlanders’ grievances he, with Mr Steyn, pre- 
sident of the Orange Free State, on 9th October 
1899 presented an ultimatum which was virtually 
a declaration of war. This was followed by the 
invasion of Natal and Cape Colony, the war ( 1899- 
1902), and the British annexation of the Trans- 
vaal and Orange Free State (see Transvaal, 
Cape of Good Hope). After the occupation of 
Pretoria by the British troops Kmger came to 
Europe seeking (in vain) European intervention, 
lived for a year in Utrecht, and died at Clarens, 
in Switzerland, 14th July 1904. See Statham, 
Paul Kruger and his Times (1898); his own 
Memories { 1902) ; and the histories of the war. 

Krnmmacher9 Friedrich Wilhelm (1796- 
1868 ), chaplain to the Prussian court, wrote books 
on Solomon and Mijah the Tishhite, and an Auto- 
biography (1869). His father, Fr. Adolf Krum- 
macher (1768-1845 ), wrote the wdl- known 

KrupPy Alfred, head of the gigantic iron and 
steel works at Essen in Prussia, was born in humble 
circumstances there in 1812. He succeeded his 
father, who had founded a small iron forge there in 
1810, and took control of the works in 1848, when 
he found ‘three workmen and more debts than 
fortune.’ Almost simultaneously with the intro- 
duction of the Bessemer steel process in 1857 and 
the use of the steam-hammer came the demands 
from artillerists for larger guns, and from railway 
companies and shipbuilders for more durable 
materials of construction. Krupp established at 
Essen the first Bessemer steel works erected in 
Germany, and the first forging -hammer as well. 
The first steel gun manufactured at Essen (1847) 
was a 3-pounder muzzle-loader. Krupp showed in 
the International Exhibition of 1851 a 6-pounder 
steel gun. To Krupp undoubtedly belongs the 
credit of introducing steel as a material for gun 
construction, and of pioneeiing that material for 
many years when it was disregarded by the govern- 
ments. At the Diisseldorf Exhibition of 1880 he 
showed a steel gun of 100 tons weight, being the 
first to demonstrate the possibility of producing a 
piece of ordnance of such enormous size. The 
manufacture of cast-steel axles was begun in 1852, 
and of tires from solid forged pieces in 1853. The 
subsequent history of the Essen works is an epitome 
of tlie records of the German iron and steel industry. 
In all matters of technical and industrial develop- 
ment Krupp took a leading part. He acouired 
mines and collieries, and every year saw additions 
made to his establishment at Essen ( q. v. ). The works 
cover about 2000 acres, and at the centenary in 1912 
71,239 persons were employed there. Krupp was a 
man of much decision of chaaracter and great pene- 


tration. William I. frequently visited him, and it 
was probably to this circumstance that the popular 
rumour of partnership in the works was due. 
Krupp supplied artillery to almost every govern- 
ment in Europe. He died 14th July 1887, and 
sixty thousancl people attended his funeral. — His 
son succeeded him, then that son’s daughter (Bertha 
Kiupp von Bohlen und Halbach, after whom was 
named the Big Bertha, the gun that shelled Paris 
from 70 miles’ distance) and her husband. The 
expansion of the German navy had the effect of 
greatly extending the Essen Wrks, which after 
the Great War were adapted to the peaceful pur- 
poses of making machinery and dredgers. See a 
Life of AJfred I&upp by Baedecker (1912). 

Krnsensteriis Adam Johann, Baron von, a 
Russian voyager, was born 8th November 1770 at 
Haggud in Esthonia. After serving for some time 
in the British navy he was commissioned by Alex- 
ander I. of Russia to command a naval expedition 
for exploring purposes in the North Pacific. In the 
course of a three years’ voyage (1803-6), the first 
made round the world by a Russian navigator, he 
discovered the Orloff Islands, and explored the 
Marquesas and Washington groups, the west coast 
of Yezo, the coast of Sakhalin, and the northern 
Kurile Islands. But he failed in the second object 
for which he was sent out — the opening of Russian 
trade with Japan. He published an account of Ids 
voyage (3 vols. Petersb. 1810-12), which was soon 
tranmated into the principal languages of Europe 
(Eng. ed. 1813) ; and to this he subsequently added 
Contributions to the Hydrography of the Pacific 
Ocean (1819), Atlas (f the Pacific Ocean, with 
Becueil des M6moires Mydrograjohigues (1824-27), 
and other works on the same subject. Krusenstern 
died on 12th August 1846 at his estate in Esthonia. 
See Memoir by Bemhardi (Eng. tians. by Sir John 
Boss, 1856). 

Krylov. See Krilof. 

Krypton. See Argon, Atmosphere. 

Ksliatriya. See Caste. 

Kuala^Lnmpur^ a town in Selangor, capital 
of the Federated Malay States, about 200 miles 
NW. of Singapore. Picturesquely situated, it is 
a modem, well-laid-out town, the centre for a 
considerable trade in tin and rubber. Pop. 
about 80,000. 

Knban^ a river of the Caucasus (q.v.), and a 
Cossack province of Russia, which in November 
1918 became a republic. It co-operated at first 
with Koltchak and Denikin, but the Rada declared 
against them in July 1918. Later it became an 
autonomous region. It coincides approximately 
with the river-basin, with stretches of coast on the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. Area, 37,000 
sq. m. ; pop. 3,000,000 ; capital, Ekaterinodar, 
renamed Krasnodar. 

Kubeliky Jan, violinist, horn 5th August 1880 
near Prague; studied there with Sevcik, and 
achieved extraordinary popularity as a concert 
performer. In 1903 he married a Hungarian, and 
acquired Hungarian citizenship. He has made 
tours all over the world, and his virtuosity is con- 
sidered unrivalled. 

Knblai Khan (posthumously called by the 
Chinese Shi-Tsu, or ‘First Ancestor’), more 
properly Khdbilai Khan, the Grand Khan of 
the Mongols and emperor of China, was the grand- 
son of Genghis Khan through his fourth son Tuli. 
During the reign of his brother Mangu (1251-59) 
Kublal assisted in completing the conquest of the 
northern Chinese ( Kin) empire (begun by Genghis), 
and took possession of south-west China. On the 
death of Mangu, when engaged in an attack 
upon the present treaty -port of Chung -king in 
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Sz-cliVan province, Kublai hastened to Peking 
by way of Hankow, and was both there and at 
the northern capital of Shang-tu (Xanadu) pro- 
claimed emperor; this was in the spring of 1260. 
But he had a formidable rival in his own brother 
Aiikbuka, who had meanwhile proclaimed himself 
at Karakoram ; and after he had suppressed him, 
in Kaidii, son of Kashi, a descendant of Genghis 
Khan’s third son Oghotai. Kaidu struggled against 
Kublai throughout the whole of his reign. Kublai, 
who was an able and energetic prince, adopted the 
Chinese mode of civilisation, greatly encouraged 
men of letters, made Buddhism the state^ religion, 
creating the office of Great Lama in Tibet, and 
manifested an enlightened care for the welfare 
of his Chinese subjects, who, however, only num- 
bered 1,500,000 households at the end or 1262, 
distributed over ten lu or provinces. But he was 
also an ambitious sovereign and a prince who loved 
magnificence. He overthrew the Sung dynasty 
of southern China in 1276, and by 1280 the 
whole empire was under his uncontested rule. At 
different times he compelled Korea, Cochin-China 
(Champa), Burma (Mien), Java, and some Mala- 
bar states in India to acknowledge his supremacy. 
An attempt to invade Japan in 1281 ended in dis- 
aster. He established himself at Tatu (‘great 
capital’) or Khanbaligh (Cambaluc, ‘city of 
the khan,^ the modern Peking), and there 
founded a new dynasty^ — ^that of Yuen — the first 
foreign race of kings that ever ruled over south 
as well as north China. Including the western 
Mongol states of the Golden Horde on the Volga 
and the Ilkhans in Persia, Kublai’s nominal 
dominions, though by no means always his effective 
influence, extended from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Strait of Malacca, and from Korea to Asia Minor 
and the confines of Hungary — an extent of territory 
the like of which had never before, and has never 
since, been governed by any one monarch in Asia, 
The splendour and pomp of his court inspired the 
graphic pages of Marco Polo (q.v.) — ^who spent 
some time at the residence of the Mongol emperor 
of China — and at a later date the imagination of 
Coleridge. See Yule’s Marco Polo (1875), Henri 
Cordier’s revised edition (1903), Henri Cordier’s 
Ser Marco Polo (1920), and Howorth’s History 
of the Mongols (part i. 1876). 

Kucb Bihar^ or Cooch Bihar, a native state 
of India, in northern Bengal, near Bhotan, with an 
area of some 1300 sq. m., and a population of 
about 600,000. Much jute is grown. The capital 
is now called Kush Bihar. 

Kncliillg, capital of Sarawak (q.v.). 

Kndn. See Antelopes. 

Knenen. Abraham, an eminent Dutch theo- 
logian, was bom at Haarlem, 16th September 1828, 
studied at Leyden, and became in 1855 a professor 
there. He was rector of the university, 1861-62. 

Hist orisch- Grit isch Onderzoeh naar het Ontstaan 
en de Ver^rMling van deBoehen des Oudem, Yerhon^ 
(3 vols. 1861-65 ; trans. in part by Colenso, 1865), 
had a great influence on Old Testament scholars both 
in England and Germany. The result of the critical 
movement which he inaugurated, although it was 
first suggested by Graf, was entirely to reconstruct 
the history of Israel, the Priestly Code and the 
historical portions connected with it being made 
the latest element in the Pentateuch. This view 
was devel^ed further by Kuenen in his best-known 
book. Be Godsdienst van Israel tot den Ondergang 
van den Joodschen Staat (1869-70; Eng. trans. 
3 vols. 1873-75), and in the carefully re^^ed and 
considerably fuller second edition of nis Onderzoeh 
( 1885 ). Only less important are Be Profeten en de 
Profetie onder Israel (1875; Eng. trans. 1877) and 
National Beligions wind Universal Beligions^ the 


Hibbert Lectures for 1882. He died at Leydeu, 
10th December 1891, In critical insight and con- 
structive ability he stood at the head of the Old 
Testament critics of his time. His firm grasp of 
historical method gave an unusual lucidity and 
force to his argument, and enabled him to bring 
almost for the first time the history of Israel into 
line with the history of other peoples of the ancient 
world. 

Klien-Luilf a great mountain-chain of central 
Asia, which forms the northern wall of the Tibetan 
plateau, as the Himalayas do the southern. Start- 
mg from the Pamir plateau (82“ E. long.), the 
Kuen-Lun extends eastward as far as 94° E. long., 
forming an arc to the north. The entire region, 
which varies from 100 to 150 miles in width, is 
covered with snow, and in many places with gigantic 
glaciers. Between the chains lie narrow valleys 
of a very steep inclination. Storms of sand and 
of snow, often of both commingled, rage violently 
in winter. The peaks of this region measure from 
18,000 to 22,000 feet in height, and the passes 
from 13,000 to 18,000 feet. These mountains were 
almost unknown until the explorations of the 
Russian General Prjevalski, 1876-78. 

SLufic Coins are the early Mohammedan coins 
engraved with inscriptions in the Kufic or epigraphic 
Arabic character, as distinguished from the Neskhi 
or cursive writing (see Arabia) ; but the term is 
often applied erroneously to Arabic coins in general. 
In the early years of the khalifate the gold and 
copper coinage of the Byzantine emperors and the 
silver coinage of the Sassanians were used and 
imitated. In the years 76 and 77 A.H. (695-96 
A.D.) the Khalif ‘Abd-el- Melik issued gold coins 
with his own image instead of that of the Byzan 
tine emperor; hut, the representation of living 
creatures being considered to be idolatrous, this 
coinage was discontinued, and a reformed gold 
currency, engraved solely with Kufic inscriptions, 
was inaugurated in 77 A.H. This was supple- 
mented with a silver currency on similar lines. 
The earliest coins present chiefly religious formulas 
and the year of issue, to which the saver and some 
of the copper added the name of the mint -city. 
The names of the khalifs first appear on gold and 
silver under the ‘ Abb&sis ; but with this addition, 
and sometimes the names of governors and viziers, 
the gold and silver currency of the Moslem empire 
remained practically unchanged until the lOtli 
century, when certain local peculiarities begin to 
appear, and various styles are developed, which 
may be termed transitional Kufic, Examples of 
these are seen in the coinage of the Ghaznavis of 
North-west India, and still more marked in the 
issues of North Africa and Spain, such as those of 
the E§.timi khalifs. Occasional idiosyncrasies, in 
the introduction of Roman and Byzantine images, 
and even of the figures of Christ and the Virgin, 
are seen on the coins of the Mesopotamian dyn- 
asties of Turkoman race in the 6th century of the 
Hegira (12th a.d.), which also present beautiful 
examples of highly -decoi-ative transitional Kufic. 
In the 7th century (13th A.D.) the Kufic was 
generally superseded by the Neskhi character 
throughout the coinage of the Mohammedan world, 
and attained its greatest perfection on the currency 
of the dynasts of Granada and Fez, the shahs of 
Persia, and the rulers of Delhi. Mongol and Sans- 
krit inscriptions are incorporated with Arabic in 
the legends of coins struck by the descendants of 
Genghis Khan in Persia and the Indian kings. 
Kufic coins are of inestimable value to the his- 
torian, for they supply him generally with the 
names of kings, governors, and khalifs, and those 
of their liege-lords, heirs-apparent, and viziers, and 
often a short pedigree of their ancestry, together 
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with the city where they struck the coins, and the 
year, and sometimes even the month, of issue. A 
complete list of Mohammedan coins is a skeleton 
history of the Moslem empire in all its ramifications. 

ILllfra^ an oasis in the Libyan desert SSE. 
from the gulf of Sidra, in which the cities of Taj 
(the sacrosanct), Jof, and Buma are situated. It 
is the centre point from which radiates the power 
of the great Senussi ( q. v. ) confraternity. The valley 
is fertile, with several lakes, around which grow 
large plantations of date-palms. It is almost 
inaccessible, but was visited by Rohlfs ( 1879 ) and 
Mrs Forbes with Hassanein Bey ( 1921 ). See Rosita 
Forbes, Secrets of the Sahara, Eufara (1921). 

Kllgler) Franz, a German historian of art, 
was born at Stettin, 19th January 1808, studied 
at Berlin and Heidelberg, and in 1833 became a 
professor in the Academy of Art and a docent at? 
the university of Berlin. He died 18th March 
1858. His most valuable work is a Eandhuch der 
Geschichte der Malerei, von Konstantin d. Gr. his 
aufdieneuere Zeit (2vols. 1837). His other prin- 
cipal works are a Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte 
(1841-42), an unfinished Geschichte der Bavkunst 
( 1855-60 ), and a Life of Frederick the Great. He 
is also favourably known as a poet and dramatist. 

Kuli-horii, Alpenhorn, or Alphorn, a 
simple musical instrument made of wood or bark 
with a cupped mouthpiece, formerly employed by 
the mountameers of Switzerland and other countries 
to convey signals or alarms in war-time, but now 
only used by cowherds — hence the name. It is 
variously made from 3 feet to about 8 feet long, 
nearly straight, curving at the end, and widening 
into a bell, and has the peculiarly tender sound 
produced by the cupped mouthpiece in conjunction 
with the wooden tune. It has the open harmonics 
of the tube ; and its melodies, which among the 
mountains have a charm all their own, are played 
on the notes C, G, C, E, G. — A similar instrument, 
called Lwre, is used in Sweden, and kindred ones 
in the Himalayas and among the Indians in South 
America. 

Kuilenburg. See Culenborg. 

Knka, or Kxtkawa. See Bornu. 

Kukenam Falls* situated on the slopes of 
Mount Kukenam, on the borders of British Guiana 
and Venezuela, are amongst the highest in the 
world, having a sheer plunge of about 1600 feet. 

Ku^SlIux Klailf a secret organisation which, 
said to have been founded in 1866 at Pulaski, 
Tennessee, originally for purposes of amusement 
only, soon developed into an association of ‘ regu- 
lators,’ and became notorious for the lawless deeds 
of violence performed in its name. The proceedings 
of the Ku-Klux Klan in the southern states are only 
one feature of the determined struggle to withhold 
from the emancipated slaves the right of voting. 
The negro bogey fell gradually into a minor place ; 
and in 1916 the Ku-Klux Klan was re-bom as the 

g reat engine of ‘ 100 per cent. Americanism ’ ; the 
ammer of the Jews, the Catholics, and, needless 
to say, of any sort of radical, or member of a 
troublesome minority. It has spread its tentacles 
far beyond the confines of the south which gave 
it birth, and crimes of aU sorts, but more especially 
of assault by negroes, are punished by the * Knights 
of the Invisible Empire’ with great severity. 
Certain states have, indeed, been almost swamped 
by this very wealthy society. 

Kuldja, a town of Siu-kiang (see Turkestan, 
Eastern ), stands on one of the great highways lead- 
ing from China to west Turkestan, and on the Hi. 
This river rises on the northern slope of the Tian- 
shan Mountains, and flows north and north-west 
into Lake Balkhash, after a course of about 750 


miles. Kuldja is the chief town of a fertile district 
that produces excellent corn, rice, cotton, tobacco, 
wine, and fruits, whilst its pastures support large 
herds of horses, camels, cattle, and sheep. The 
district (Kuldja or Hi) revolted against China in 
1865, was occupied by Russia in 1871, but ten years 
later restored to tbe Chinese. Russia, however, 
retained 4357 sq. m. of the western part. The 
inhabitants of the district are of Turki stock. 
There is good coal, and silver and copper occur. 
The town of Kuldja has about 12,600, mostly 
Chinese, inhabitants. New Kuldja, 25 miles to 
the west, was destroyed by the rebel Bungans in 
1866 ; it had then 76,000 inhabitants, but has 
since lain in ruins. 

ILllbu, a village of Bohemia, 3 miles NE. of 
Teplitz, was the scene of a bloody conflict between 
the French and the allied Prussians and Russians 
on 29th and 30th August 1813. The French, num- 
bering 40,000 men, were commanded by General 
Vandamme ; the Russians, during the first day’s 
conflict, were 15,000 strong, and were commanded 
by General Ostermann. During the night the 
latter were heavily reinforced, and on the second 
day Barclay de Tolly assumed the command. The 
result was the complete wreck of the French army, 
which lost in these two days little short of 20,000 
men ; Vandamme capitulated with 10,000 men. 
Kulturkampf. See Germany. 

Kultiirkreis Theory, an account of the 
origins of human culture which finds its chief 
support in Germany. Its chief feature is the 
axiom that where similarities occur in mental or 
material culture they are due to the spread of one 
or more elements of a complex, not to independent 
invention. The founder or the school was the geo- 
grapher Ratzel, with an article on the distribution 
of types of bow and arrow in Africa (1887); he 
was followed by Frobeniusj but the first real 
popularity of the theory dates from 1904^ when 
Ankermann and Graebner developed the theory on 
the basis of the African and Oceanic collections of 
the Berlin Museum fiir Volkerkunde. A central 
point of the theory is that a complex of material 
and mental culture spreads as a whole, with or 
without accompanying migration, from its centre 
of origin. At the outset the opposing view was 
that of Bastian, with a theory of ‘ Elenientarge- 
danken,’ which assumed that similarities in culture 
were due to the similar working of the human 
mind at all points of the globe. Subsequently the 
biological term ‘convergence’ was pressed into 
service, and a theory of later adaptations leading 
to resemblances between independent inventions 
was adopted by opponents of the historical school. 
The English view has, with a few notable excep- 
tions, been opposed to that of the historical schod, 
and remained true to ‘ evolution,’ but no systematic 
attempt has been made to defend this view. 

There is at present no complete agreement among 
the historical school as to the number or even the 
names of the ‘ cultures.’ Frobenius, in particular, 
has abandoned his formerviews, which distinguished 
in Africa (1) a Nigritic substratum, (2) Malayo- 
Nigritic (later West African), (3) Indo-African, and 
(4) Semito- Asiatic cultures. These were revised in 
1904 by Ankermann, who added a Proto-Hamitic 
culture, and the Neo-Semitic culture introduced 
by the Arabs, &c. The following are the main 
‘Kulturkreise,* alternative names being placed in 
brackets: 1. TJrkultur (Primitive, Tasmanian); 
n. Boomerang; III. West Panuan (East African, 
Totemic) ; IV East Papuan (Dual Organisation) ; 
V, Melanesian (Bow Culture) [these last' two 
combined form the well-known West African 
culture already mentioned]; VI. Polynesian; 
VII. Sudan. 
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The principle of the historical school was accepted 
by W. H. R. Rivers, but his working out of Oceanic 
data [History of Melanesian Society ^ 1914) led him 
to very different conclusions. 

The literature of the subject is exclusively in 
German- The principal writers are: Graebner 
[Zts,f Ethnologic, 1905 ; Anthropos, iv., 726, &c.), 
Ankermann [Z,f. E,, 1905; Anthropos, 1906, &c.), 
W. Schmidt [Z.f E., 1913 ; and numerous articles 
in Anthropos, esp. 1919-20, 1911), and L. Frobenius 
(Atlas Africamcsy Das UnbeJcannte Afrika, 1922). 
33. Struck gives a brief critical survey (Koloniale 
Rundsehan, 1922, pp. 56-60) with references to 
literature. 

Kttm» next to Meshed the most sacred city of 
Persia, is a straggling, half -ruined, uninviting 
town on the commercial road between Isfahan ana 
Teheran. Its many shrines and tombs dedicated 
to Mohammedan (Shiite) saints, especially the 
reputed tomb of Fatima, the daughter or sister of 
the great Im^m Riza, annually attract several 
thousands of pilgrims. Pop. 20,000. 

Kumamoto's a town on the west coast of the 
island of Kyushu, Japan ; pop. 70,000. 

Kumania* See Cumania. 

K.umasi9 or Coomassi, capital of the Protec- 
torate of Ashanti, Gold Coast, British West 
Africa. The palace and other buildings destroyed 
in 1874 when Kumasi was taken have not been 
rebuilt, but it is the centre of an area where much 
rubber and palm-oil are produced, and is connected 
with Sekondi on the coast by rail. Population 
estimated at 30,000, of whom only a few are 
Europeans. 

Kumaail 9 a division of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh; area, 13,722 s^. m. It lies 
chiefly on the south slope of the Himal^as, and 
its three districts (Naini Tal, Almora, Garhwal) 
comprise a number of summits over 20,000 feet. 
At their foot a great waterless forest, 10 to 15 
miles in breadth, nils the country with wild jungle. 
Mines of iron, copper, and lead exist, but few have 
been worked. There are some tea-gardens. Rice 
and wheat are the most important crops. Fruit- 
growing is increasing. Almora (q.v.) and Naini 
Tal (^.v.) are headquarters. Pop. 1,300,000, nearly 
all Hindus. 

Kumiss* See Koumiss. 

Ktlmmel* See Liqueub. 

Kum-q^aat* See Obakoe. 

Km^ B^la, a communist leader born in Tran- 
sylvania in 1886. From journalism he became a 
soldier, and was taken mrisoner by the Russians. 
In 1919 he returned to Hungary,- set up a Soviet 
republic, which was overtlirowu iu August, where- 
upon he escaped to Russia. 

KundilZy a river and state of Afghan Turkestan. 
See Afghanistan. 

Kunersdorf, a village in Prussia, 4 miles E. 
of Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, was the scene of one 
of the most remarkable battles of the Seven Years* 
War, fought on 12th August 1759, in which Frede- 
rick the Great with 48,000 men, after gaining a half 
victory, was completely defeated by the Russians 
and Austrians, 78,000 strong. The Prussian loss 
was 18,500 men, with almost all their ai-tilleiy and 
baggage, while their opponents lost 16,000. 

Kunigunde^ St, daughter of Count Siegfried 
of Luxemburg, and wife of Duke Henry of Bavaria, 
who was crowned king of the Germans in 1002, and 
em^peror m 1014. According to legend, she vindi- 
cated her chastity by walking barefoot over hot 
ploughshares. After her husband’s death in 1024 
retired into the convent of Kaufungen, n^r 
Cassel, which she had founded, and there she died. 


3d March 1030. Pope Innocent III. canonised her 
in 1200. 

KnoiliOy a town of Finland on Kallavesi Lake, 
founded in 1783, is the commercial and intellectual 
centre of the Finnish midland region, and a tourist 
resort ; pop. 19,000. 

Kupferschiefer# one of the series of strata 
which make up the ‘ Dyas * type of the Permian 
System (q.v.) as it is developed in Germany. The 
bed consists of black bituminous shale, about 2 
feet thick, abundantly charged with well-preserved 
remains of various fish, coniferous leaves, fruits, 
&c. The organic remains are abundantly coated 
and even replaced by copper ore (hence the name 
of the bed), which has been extensively worked 
along the fianks of the Harz. 

Kuprin, Aleksandr IrANOviCH, Russian 
novelist, was bom in 1870. As a teller of short 
stories lie ranks next to Tchekhoff, and has attained 
great popularity. His stories are vivid and arrest- 
ing, and cover a wide range of subjects, humour, 
sentiment, and pathos, hut one ever-present char- 
acteristic runs tlirough them all — verbosity. The 
Duel, The River of Life, The Slav Soul were trans- 
lated in 1916, The Bracelet of Garnets in 1919, and 
Sasha in 1920. 

Kura, a river of the Caucasus (q.v.). 

Kuram, a river rising in Afghanistan near 
the northern end of the western Sulim an range, 
and flowing through British territory into the 
Indus near Isakhel. Its valley affords a famous 
pass into Afghanistan. 

Kurdistan (‘the Country of the Kurds’), an 
extensive region of Asia, including ethnograpMcally, 
though not politically, most of the country within 
a line drawn from Sivas in Asia Minor by way of 
Diarbekr, Sulimanieb, Kernianshah, and Urmia (in 
Persia), Mount Ararat, and Erzerflm, back to Sivas. 
Kurdistan thus comprises, besides that part of 
Turkey which was to become autonomous by the 
peace treaty of 1920, portions of Traq, Armenia, and 
Persia, and contains about 50,000 sq. m., with a 
population estimated at more than 2i millions, thus 
distributed — over If millions within the old limits 
of the Turkish Empire, 800,000 in Persia, 100,000 
in Transcaucasia, and about 6000 on the Afglian- 
Persian frontier (transplanted thither by Nadir 
Shah ). The country embraces the mountain-chains 
that abut upon the Armenian plateau on the south, 
and upon the Iranian plateau on the east. Thus 
its surface ranges from 5000 up to 15,000 feet in 
altitude. Between the mountain-chains, the sum- 
mits of which are generally densely wooded, lie 
grassy plateaus. Numerous rivers force their way 
through the mountains at right angles to the direc- 
tions of their main axes, and go to feed the Tigris 
and the Euphrates; chief of these tributaries are 
the two Zabs, the Batman-su, and the two branches 
of the Euphrates. The principal products of the 
soil and of native industry are wool, butter, sheep, 

f um, gall-nuts, hides, raisins, and tobacco. The 
ulk of the inhabitants are Kurds (the ancient 
Kardouchoi or Carduchi), a race partly nomad and 
pastoral, and partly settled and agricultural. The 
Kurds, who speak a language called Kermanji, 
derived from an old Pei*sian dialect, have from 
time immemorial stood on the same level of civili- 
sation. They are predatory and impatient of 
political subjection, but the Turks have exploited 
these characteristics. They recognise a code of 
rude chivalrous honour, and are hospitable and 
brave. They live under chiefs of their own, but 
are nominally subject to Turkey and Persia. Their 
women are unveiled, as, free as Europeans, and 
ride and shoot like men. Their origin is traced 
back to the Turanian Gutu or Kurdui who were 
a powerful people in Assyrian times.; After the 
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fall of Nineveh they gradually became merged in 
the Medes and were Aryanised. Kurdistan, having 
been ruled successively by the Persians, Mace- 
donians, Parthians, Sassanians, and Komans, is 
exceedingly rich in antiquarian remains, most of 
which are still unexamined. The great Saladin 
w'as of Kurdish descent. In 1880 an extensive 
Kurdish rising against Persia took place, appar- 
ently in the hope of securing independence. The 
Treaty of Sevres (1920) with its scheme of auto- 
nomy was abandoned ; but the Kurds in 1925 rose 
against the Turks. With the exception of certain 
peculiar and esoteric sects, and the Nestorians 
(q.v.), they profess Mohammedanism. They have 
cruelly plundered and slaughtered their Armenian 
neighbours. The chief towns are Biths, Van, 
Urumia, Diarbekr, and Kermanshah. The Yeztdis, 
separatist Kurds, are not ‘devil -worshippers,’ 
though they treat the fallen angel with some 
reverence and show traces of Zoroastrian influence. 

See Millingen, Wild Life among the KoordLs (1870); 
Creagh, Arimniane, KoordSj atid Turks ( 1880 ) ; Armenia^ 
her Christians and her Kurds, by a special correspondent 
(1892); works by Houssay (1888) and Chantre (1898); 
Lynch’s Armenia (1901) ; Earl Percy’s Highlands of 
Asiatic Turkey (1901); Sir Mark Sykes’s The Caliph* s 
Last Heritage (1915) ; and for the language, Jaba (1879). 

Kurflirst. See Elector. 

Kuria-Itturia IslaudS, a group of five barren 
islands, 21 miles from the south-east coast of Arabia, 
ceded to England in 1854 by the Imfim of Muscat 
for a Red Sea telegraph station ; area, 30 sq. miles. 

KurileS9 a sparsely-populated group of islands, 
numbering over thirty in all, and extending like 
a chain from Kamchatka to Yezo. In 1875 Russia 
ceded the northerly Kuriles to Japan in exchange 
for the southern part of Sakhalin. The latter was 
restored to Japan after the war in 1905. The 
largest islands of the group are Iturup and Kun- 
ashiri, frequently visited by seal-hunters. With 
the exception of a few Japanese and Ainu families 
on the southern isles, the population remains only 
during the summer fishing season. See R. Torii, 
Les Ainou des lies Kouriles ( Tokyo, 1919 ). 

Kurisches HaflT. See Haff. 

Kurland. See Courland. 

Kuroki. Count (1844-1923), distinguished in 
the Chino- Japanese war, 1894-95, and as com- 
mander of one of the Japanese armies in Man- 
churia in 1904-5, was born in Satsuma. See 
Japan. 

Kuropatkin, Alexei Nikolaievich, bom 
in 1848, distinguished himself at the great military 
schools, served in the Kashgar campaign, and was 
chief of the staff under Skoheleff in the Tui'kish 
war of 1877-78. He was commander-in-chief in 
Caucasia in 1897, Minister of War in 1898, and 
was appointed to the chief command of the army 
in Manchuria at the outbreak of the Japanese war 
in 1904. In a series of defeats he was driven gradu- 
ally northward, hut skilfully managed successive 
retreats, till the disastrous night from Mukden in 
March 1905 (see Japan) led to his resignation of 
the chief command. In the Great War he com- 
manded the Russian armies on the northern front, 
Febniary to August 1916, and afterwards was gov- 
ernor of Turkestan till the 1917 revolution. He 
died 29th January 1925. 

Kurruch'ee. See Karachi. 

Kursk, the chief town of the Russian govern- 
ment of Kursk, 312 miles by rail S. by W, of 
Moscow. The chief industry is tanning ; but soap, 
tobacco, candles, and spirits are also manufactured. 
Kursk is celebrated for its fruits and vegetables, 
and has an observatory. Pop. 78,500. — The gov- 
emment of Kursk, in the middle of south Russia, 


contains 18,000 sq. m., three-fourths fertile arable 
land (black earth ), Pop. 2,700,000, The province 
is watered by numerous feeders of the Dnieper 
and the Don. 

KurumaU} a mission-station of the London 
Missionary Society in Bechuanaland, about 130 
miles NW. from Kimberley. It was the scene 
of the labours of Dr Moffat and of Livingstone. 

Kushk) an Afghan tributary of the Mm-ghab, 
which crosses the frontier into Russian Turkestan ; 
gives name to an Afghan town and to the terminus 
of the branch railway from Merv, connecting with 
the Transcaspian system. 

Kusiy a considerable tributary of the Ganges, 
rises in the Nepal Himalayas, to the north-west of 
Mount Everest, and flows generally south, in a 
rapid stream, with a great body of" water, to the 
main river. Its length is about 325 miles, and it is 
navigable, although with difficulty, by boats of 10 
tons, to the Nepal frontier. Its bed is constantly 
shifting to the westward, and its floods have turned 
wide tracts into sand and jungle. 

Kus'koQUim. See Alaska.. 

Knsso. See (^usso. 

Klistendil. See Kyustendil. 

Kiistendji. See Constanza. 

Kiistenland^ a division of the Austrian empire, 
lost by the Great War, included Gbrz (Gorizia), 
Gradisca, Istria, and Trieste. 

Kfistrillt a town of Prussia and formerly fort- 
ress of the first rank, is situated in the midst of 
extensive marshes at the confluence of the Warthe 
with the Oder, 51 miles E. of Berlin by rail. It 
was first fortified in 1535-43, and was held by the 
French from 1806 to 1814. Kiistrin is an impoitant 
railway centre. Pop. 18,000. 

Klltallia^ or Kutaya (the ancient Coticeum), 
a town of Turkey, in Anatolia, stands 70 miles SE. 
of Brusa, and is connected by a branch line with 
the Anatolian railway ; pop. 25,000. 

KutaiSf a town of Georgia, on the Bion, 65 
miles E. of Poti, was in ancient times the capital 
of Colchis and of Imeritia; pop. 60,000. See 
Transcaucasia. 

Kut el-Amara, a town of Traq, on the Tigris. 
Genei-al Townshend, besieged there by the Turks 
in 1915-16, surrendered after 143 days. 

Kutteubergf a mining and manufacturing 
town of Bohemia, 185 miles NNW. of Vienna. 
Its silver-mines were worked in the 13th century. 
Pop. 16,000. 

KutusofT# Michael Ilarionovitch, Prince of 
Smolensk, a Russian field-marshal, was bom 16th 
September 1745, entered the Russian army at the 
age of sixteen, and in 1784 became major-general. 
He distinguished himself in the Turkish war, and 
was appointed in 1805 to the command* of the first 
army corps against the French. In 1812, as com- 
mander-in-chief, he fought Napdleon obstinately at 
Borodino ( q.v.), and obtained a great victory over 
Davout and Ney at Smolensk. He died 28th April 
1813. 

Kutzo-HachSy T^intzars, or Aromani, Ru- 
manians living in scattered areas in the Balkan 
peninsula, especially Macedonia, Acamania (q.v.), 
parts of Albania and Yugoslavia. Probably Latin- 
ised Thracians, they are mostly nomad shepherds, 
and speak the Macedo - Euman dialect. See 
Rumania. 

Kuweit. See Koweit. 

Knynk} son of Ogotai. See Mongols. 

KTsethi. See Faeroe Islands. 

Kras. See Rye. 
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Kwang-Chow, a coalingjjsbation in the Chinese 
province of Kwang-tung, on the peninsula which 
projects towards Hainan. It was secured on lease 
by France in 1898, extended in 1915 for 99 years. 

£wattg-tling 9 the southern Chinese province 
of which Canton ( jl.v.) is the capital. For it and 
the adj oining provinces of Kwang-si and Kwei-chau, 
see China. 

Kwanza* See Coanza. 

Kwilu* a river of French Equatorial Africa 
(French Congo), reaching the sea at Kwilu, 30 
miles N. of Loango. See Gabun. 

Kyanising, a method of preserving ships from 
Dry Rot (q.v.), by injecting into the pores of the 
wood a solution of corrosive sublimate, was in- 
vented John H. Kyan (horn at Dublin, 1774; 
died in New York, 1850). 

Kyanite (Or. Jcyanos^ *blue’), Disthene, or 
Sappaee, a mineral composed of silicate of alu- 
minium. It often occurs crystallised, and gener- 
ally in broad prisms. It is sometimes colourless, 
gray, gjeen, &c., but more frequently of a fine sky- 
blue slightly tinged with violet ; it is transparent, 
and sometimes beautifully opalescent. 

Kyd> Thomas, dramatist, horn in the autumn 
of 1558, seems to have been educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, and was most likely brought up as 
a scrivener under his father. His bloody and bom- 
bastic tragedies of the Titm Andromem order early 
brought him reputation. Of the two popular plays 
having for their hero Jeronimo, marshal of Spain, 
the first, dealing with the hero’s earlier history, is 
.probably not by Kyd ; the second was licensed in 
1592 as TAe Spanish Tr^edy. The earliest extant 
dated copy is of 1694. T?he production of both may 
perhaps he dated beween 1684 and 1689. Kyd 
publi^ed, in 1694, a tedious tragedy on Pompey’s 
daughter Cornelia, translated from the French, 
almost certainly produced the lost original of 
Samlet ( * Ur-Hamlet ’ ), and perhaps Solyman and 
Perseda (c. 1592), Arden of Faversham^ and 
has been credited with a greater or less share m 
other plays. He was perhaps a close friend of 
Marlowe, was associated with him in a charge of 
‘atheism’ (XJnitarianism) in 1593, and died in 
poverty in 1594. F. S. Boas edited him in 1901. 

SLyffliilnsert a hill of Thuiingia, south of the 
Goldene Aue. TJ nder it Barharossa and his knights 
are supposed to sleep, awaiting the time when they 
are to come again. 

Kyle, the central district of Ayrshire (q.v.). 

Kyoto, or Mr AKO, for over a thousand years the 
capital of Japan (q.v.), is situated on a flat plain 
about 26 miles inland irom Ozaka. A high range 
of bills to the east separates this plain from Lake 
Biwa, and on these some of the finest temples 
connected with the city are built. The city is rect- 
angular in form, the longer streets running north 
and south, parallel to the Kamo River, whiwi flows 
along the base of the ridge. At the northern end 


are situated, in an enclosure, the plain wooden 
buildings where the emperors of Japan dwelt so 
long ill seclusion. The Honganji temples of the 
Monto sect of Buddhists, fine structures of their 
kind and the centre of the Buddhist faith in Japan, 
rise at the southern end of the city. The streets’ 
though narrow, are clean and attractive, and the 
whole city has an air of refinement. The singing- 
girls of Kyoto are noted for their graceful dances. 
The pottery, porcelain, crapes, velvets, and 
brocades of Kyoto are highly esteemed; its em- 
broideries, enamels, and inlaid bronze-work are 
marvels of skilful handicraft. Pop. 600,000. 

Kyrenia. See Cypkus. 

Ky'rie El^Fson (Gr. Kurie elesson, ‘Lord, 
have mercy’), a form of prayer which occurs in all 
the ancient Greek liturgies, and is retained in the 
Roman Catholic mass. It follows immediately 
after the introit, the priest and the server saying 
alternately ‘ Kyrie eleison ’ thrice, ‘ Christe eleison* 
thrice, and again ‘ Kyrie eleison ’ thrice; the triplets 
are understood to he addressed to the three Persons 
of the Trinity. The Greek words have always been 
left untranslated in the Latin liturgy. In their 
translated form they are known to Anglican church- 
men as the ‘lesser litany,’ and occur in the order 
for morning and evening prayer, and also in the 
Litany : processional litanies in the early church 
began with the phrase, and sometimes included as 
many as a hundred repetitions. The First Prayer- 
book of Edward VI. (1549) retained the ‘lesser 
litany ’ after the introit ; hut in 1552 it was em- 
bodied in the short petition that follows each of 
the commandments, which were then inserted in 
the communion office. 

Kyrle^ John (1637-1724), philanthropist, was 
styled the Man of Ross by Pope, having resided for 
the greater part of his life in the small town of Ross, 
Herefordshire. He spent his time and fortune in build- 
ing churches and ho^itals, on an income amount- 
ing to £600 a year. Pope celebrated his praises in 
his third Moral Epistle^ and Warton said that he 
deserved to be celebrated beyond any of the heroes 
of Pindar. The Kyrie Society is a modern asso- 
ciation named after him, and was started by Misses 
Miranda and Octavia Hill in 1876, and founded in 
1877 by Prince Leopold and others. The society 
seeks to bring the influences of natural and ai-tistic 
beauty home to the lives of the people by means 
of the decoration of workmen’s clubs, of hospital 
wards, and of dwelling-houses ; by the encourage- 
ment of window-gardening ; providing concerts for 
the people ; and oy securing open spaces, both in 
town and country, to be laid out as public gardens. 

KyushUy or Kittsiu, is the southernmost of the 
greater islands which constitute Japan (q.v.). 

Kyasl;eiidil 9 or KUstendil, a town of Bul- 
aria, near the Struma, 43 miles SW. of Sofia, 
as gold and silver mines and warm baths ; pop. 
15,000. 
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the twelfth letter of our alpha- milage, the ll preceded hy i is pronounced as the 
bet, descends from the twelfth ordinary L 

letter of the ancient Semitic In English a silent Z, which was formerly sounded, 

alphabet. The Semitic name of occurs in the spelling of certain monosyllables, 
the letter, la'nida (represented preceded by a, au, o, and followed by certain 
by the Hebrew Imnedh, the consonants ; e.g. in balm, calf, salve, talk, caulk, 
Syriac Idmadh, and the Greek haulm, holm, folk. The Z-sound in its vocalic 
SLdoj^ted form lambda or labda), function is in received spelling expressed by a 
is believed to mean ‘ox -goad/ combination of I with a silent vowel-letter, as in 
on the ground that the Hebrew malmadh (from table, evil, 

the same root hm-d) has this meaning. The The Roman name of the letter, el (formed like 
earliest known form is which seems to bear no article F), is preserved in the modern 

resemblance to any kno^ Eaetem kind of goad. ^ “ 

The Phoenician foma are L^, U the square Laaland, a Danish island in the Baltic, at the 

Hebrew form is S. In Greek inscriptions the southern entrance to the Great Belt, 36 miles long, 
, ,, , , . - . i 1 .. with an area of 446 sq. m. The surface is flat, and 

letter has several forms. One of these. A, ulti- fruitful, with forests of beech and oak. 

mately prevailed in Gr^e, and is represented Labadle, Jean de (1610-74), bom near Bor- 

L, was deaux, was successively Jesuit, Oratorian, and Jan- 
adopted unchanged by the l^mana The modem joining the Protestant church in 1050, 

miniscule 1 desc^^ from_ ^man cursive hand- pastor at Montauban, then at Geneva, and 

^ting, m which the upright stroke of L (like i^ter in Holland, whence in 1670 he was banished 
that of some other lett^) was prolonged above g sectary, having founded a school of mystic 
the line, and the honzontal stroke, being made to Labadists. ® 

serve as a link in Joined writing, was omitted when Lab'amm, the famous standard of the Roman 

1 written separately. , , emperor Constantine, designed to commemorate the 

The letter has always stood for a sound produced ^irWous vision of the cross in the sky, which 
by the escape of breath (either with or without jg have appeared to him on his way to 

voice) along the sid^, or one side of the tongue, attack Maxentius, and to have been the moving 

the passage above the tongue being closed. This cause of his conversion to Christianity. It was a 
general description leaves room for considerable pike or lance, with a short transverse bar of 

diversities of articulation? there is, for instance, a ^ood attached near its extremity, so as to form 
perceptibk acoustic difference between the French something like a cross. On the point of the lance 
and the Englwh sound of I, The Z-sound, in all ^ golden crown sparkling with gems, and in 
its varieties, is most commonly voice(^i.e, mo- j^g centre the mysterious monogram of the cross 
nounced— with vibration of the vocal chords ; but letters of the name of Christ, the 

in some languages It occms unvoiced. The voiced jg^ters X and P-Greek for CH and R-heing 

I , like the voiced nasals and r-sounds, is mter- combined (see CROSS, Monogram). From the 

mediate between vowel and consonant; crossbeam depended a square purple banner, and 

chiefly the consonantal funcrion, but is capable of surrounded by a rich border oi gold embroideiy- 
serymg like a vowel to form a syllable. cross was substituted for the eagle, formerly 

In some language, an altered form or a com- perched on the Roman standards, and there were 
bination of the lettw is used to express some sometimes other emblems of the Saviour. Between 
vanety of {-sound dmerent from that denoted the crown and the cross were heads of the emperor 
hy the ordinary L. Thus in Polish the barred jrjg family, and sometimes a figure of Christ 
forms J, represent the so-called ‘thick ’ Z, which woven in gold. 

to an English ear suggests a mixture of Z and w. liai1l6L See Heraldry, and Cadency. 

The Welsh Ll (which is treated as a single letter) Labiatof a natural order of dicotyledons, con- 
is pronounced as a voiceless one-sided Z, which is taining almost 3000 known species, mostly natives of 
mistaken by Englishmen for thl when initial, and temperate climates. They are herbaceous, or more 
for ZZA- when finfl. The so-called palatal Z, which rarely half -shrubby, and have 4- cornered stems 
may be described as a mixture of Z and y,' is ex- and opposite leaves, without stipules, abounding in 
pressed in Spanish hy H, in Portuguese by Lh receptacles of volatile oil. The flowers are often in 
(the digraphs being in those languages accounted cymes or heads, or in whorls, or sometimes solitary, 
as single letters ), and in Italian by Gl, Gli. This A general characteristic of this order is an aromatic 
sound formerly existed, non-initially, in French, fragrance, which in many species is very agreeable^ 
and is still heard in some dialects ; but in modem and makes them favourities in our gardens ; but 
standard pronunciation a y sound is substituted for some are weeds with an unpleasant odour. Many 
it. As the spelling has not been altered, the y- are natives of Britain. Some are used in medicine, 
sound descended from palatal Z is expressed in and others in cookery for flavouring. Mint, Mar- 
writing by ll (or, at the end of a word, by Z), joram, Rosemary, Lavender, Sage, Basil, Savory, 
preceded by a written i, which after a vowel is Thyme, Horehottnd, Balm, Patchouli, Germander^ 
silent. In many words, however, as mille, vUle, and Dead Nettle are examples of this order. 
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Labiclies EuGjfeNE Marie, a French dramatist, 
was born at Paris, 5th May 1815, studied at the 
College Bourbon, and next travelled in Italy. His 
first dramatic piece was the popular farce M, de 
CoylUn (1838), which was followed during the next 
forty years by a long series of over a hundred 
comedies, farces, and vaudevilles- These, despite 
the usual droll improbability of the plots, were all 
marked by rare mastery of stage technique, inti- 
mate knowledge of human nature, crisp and spark- 
ling dialogue, and a lambent humour that is often 
caustic but never unkindly. He collaborated at 
one time or another with Gondinet, Delaeour, 
Legouv6, Augier, and other dramatists. His 
Frisette (1846) was the original of Morton’s Box 
and Cox. Labiche was elected to the Academy 
in November 1880, and died 23d January 1888. 

Lablache^ Luigi, operatic singer, was bom in 
Naples on 6th December 1794 ; his father was a 
Frenchman who had fled from Paris during the 
horrors of the Revolution, his mother an Irish- 
woman. His first engagement as a singer was at 
the San Carlino Theatre, at Naples, in 1812. He 
afterwards sang with much success at Palermo 
(until 1820), at Milan, Rome, Turin, and Vienna. 
From 1830 to 1852 he sang nearly every winter at 
Paris, and annually made visits to London, St 
Petersburg, and various cities in Germany. He 
died on 23d January 1858. His voice, a deep bass, 
has hardly ever been equalled either in volume 
or quality; and his acting, particularly in the 
characters of Figaro, Bartolo, Don Pasquale, Lepor- 
ello, &c., was amost as remarkable. 

Laboncher^ Henry (1831-1912), nephew of 
the first Baron Taunton, educated at Eton, was 
first a diplomat, then financier, M.P. (in 1880- 
1906 for Northampton), and founder and editor of 
Truth. A somewhat irresponsible Radical, he was 
a witty, trenchant, and candid critic of men and 
things, an indefatigable exposer of abuses and 
impostures. See Life by Thorold (1913). 

Labonlaye, Edouard RbnjS de, a distin- 
guished French jurist, was born in Paris 18th 
January 1811, became an advocate, and in 1849 
was appointed professor of Comparative Jurispru- 
dence in the College de France. He wrote on 
French law, produced au HistoirePolitique desMats- 
UniSi edited a historical review, and attained some 
distinction as an essayist and story-writer; some 
of his tales, including the humorous Paris en 
Amirique, have been translated into English. He 
took up a consistently moderate position in politics, 
and in consequence gained the enmity of extremists 
on both sides. He was elected to the National 
Assembly in 1871, and in 1876 became a life senator. 
He died 25th May 1883. 

Labours Politi^l Economy, may be defined 
as effort for the satisfying of human needs. It is one 
of the three leading factors in production, the other 
two being land (or natural objects) and capital; 
and^ it is more fundamental than capital, which 
originally is the result of labour. In the vast circle 
of industry labour has a great variety of functions, 
which may be thus classified : ( 1 ) Producing of 
raw materials, as in mining and agriculture; (2) 
manufacturing in the widest sense of the word, or 
transformation of raw materials into objects service- 
able to man; (3) distribution, or transference of 
useful objects from one place to another, as deter- 
human needs; (4) personal services 
i^®Ddm^ byphysici^, teachers, &c. 

A dmtiniction insisted on by many economists is • 
tiiat into productive and unproductive labour. 
The former consUts of those Jkinds of exertion 
which produce utilities embodied in natural objects. 
Unproductive labour, like that of the musician, 
while both useful and honourable, does not add to 


the material wealth of the community. Though 
it has the appearance of undervaluing some of the 
highest services that can be rendered to the com- 
munity, the distinction has a general validity. 
Labour* directly employed in rendering natural 
objects serviceable to man may in the language of 
political economy be distinctively called productive. 
But in order to obviate a too narrow and abstract 
view of the subject it is hardly necessary to point 
out that the labour of the physician or teacher may 
be indirectly most productive, inasmuch as it in- 
creases the efficiency of the workman by promoting 
his health and intelligence. And apart from the 
special services rendered by gieat teachers and 
artists, which cannot be measured in material 
wealth, they raise tlie general level of production, 
and even of material civilisation, by inspiring men 
with finer tastes and higher needs. For the wants 
to which productive labour ministers vary at dif- 
ferent stages of social devel<mment, and grow more 
refined as the human race advances. 

The social and legal forms in which labour has 
appeared have also varied with the progress of 
civilisation. In eaily stages the labour of the 
chase, fishing, &c. was performed by the men, 
while the dnidgery devolved on the women and 
slaves. Ancient civilisation w^as based almost 
entirely on compulsory labour. The pyramids and 
other great works of Egypt and Babylonia were 
possible only because governments could command 
forced labour on a colossal scale. The more highly 
developed societies of Greece and Rome rested on 
the same basis. 

The medieval organisation of society, where 
definitely constituted, rested on serfdom— i.e. the 
mass of the workers were attached to the soil, 
and rendered fixed services in labour, in kind, 
and latterly in money. While the condition of 
serfdom greatly varied, there can be no doubt that 
its tendency was to depress the free and raise the 
I servile cultivators to something like a common 
level. The free workers of the towns organised 
themselves in Guilds (q.v.). In the course of the 
14th century serfdom began to pass away in Eng- 
land. Its disappearance was followed by enact- 
ments for the regulation of labour in the interest of 
the ruling classes. The Statute of Labourers ( 1349 ), 
fixing the rate of wages which had increased owing 
to the Black Death, was superseded by a statute 
of Elizabeth which was not repealed till* 1 814. 

The effect of the industrial revolution of the 18th 
century was to organise labour in large factories 
and similar undertakings; and in the 19fch grow- 
ing ideas of freedom had made other great changes 
in the condition of the workers. The right of com- 
bination received in 1824 was utilised in the for- 
mation of trade-unions and co-operative societies, 
and the admission of the working-men to the 
franchise has given them a share in the political 
life of the country. Laws for the regulation of 
labour are now intended to protect the weaker class 
of workers (see Factory Acts). Another great 
result of social evolution has been the more or less 
conscious constituting of the labouring class as a 
separate class, with interests at variance with those 
of the possessors of land and capital. 

Mod’em labour legislation has dealt with Arbi- 
tration and Conciliation, Compensation, and the 
Liability of Employers, and includes the Eight 
Hours Act of 1908, the Old Age Pensions Act 
(1908), and National Insurance, established in 
1911-12, the establishment in 1909 of labour ex- 
changes in the chief towns and districts of Brita^, 
to bring workmen seeking work and employers 
seeking workmen into communication. The pro- 
gress of the great trade -union movement is dealt 
with in ^ a separate article: Tlje upheaval that 
began with the outbreak of war in 1914 has placed 
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labour questions in a new light Not only have 
revolutionary experiments on a large scale been 
performed or conceived, but the League of Nations 
in its Covenant has affirmed the urgency of iinpiove- 
ment of conditions, and has made some attempt 
at international organisation for that purpose. It 
suggests regulation of hours, of labour supply, pre- 
vention of unemployment, a living wage, protection 
against sickness and injury, protection of children, 
of young persons, and of women, provision for old i 
age and injury, protection of workers’ interests 
when employed in foreign countries, freedom of 
association, and vocation^ and technical education. 

For furthei information, see the articles on Socialism, 
League op Nations, Master and Servant, Co-opera- 
tion, Division of Labour, Political Economy, Truck 
System, Value; Thorold Rogers, Six Centuries of Work 
aind Wages; Archdeacon Cunningham’s works on in- 
dustrial history ; Gilman, Industrial Peace ( 1904 ); L. T. ' 
Hobhouse, Labour Movement ; and for the history of the 
English labourer, works by Hasbach, F. E. Green, and 
J. L. and B. Hammond. — For labour in another sense, 
see Obstetrics, Pregnancy. For ‘hard labour,’ see 
Prisons. 

Labour Day is a legal holiday in some parts 
of the United States, as in New York (the first 
Monday in September). Banks and government 
offices are closed, and the labour organisations 
parade the streets and hold meetings. For labour 
demonstrations the 1st of May is preferred in 
Europe. 

LabourdonnaiSf Bertrand Francois Mahi^ 
DE (1699-1753 ), a famous French naval officer, born 
at St Malo, was in 1723 captain in the naval service 
of the French Indies. Next year he distinguished 
himself so greatly at the capture of Mahe on the 
Calabar coast that he was permitted to add its name 
to his own. In 1734 he was appointed governor of 
the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon. From 1740 
to 1745 in command of a squadron in East Indian 
waters, he inflicted great loss upon England. In 
September 1746 he compelled Madras to capitulate, 
hut failed to push his success in consideration of 
a contrihutiQn of nine million livres. Accused by 
Dupleix of betraying the interests of the company, 
he returned to Paris in 1748, where he languished 
three years in the Bastille, hut was set free and 
declared guiltless in 1752. Like most Frenchmen 
he wrote M6moires ( 1750), but his name best survives 
from its mention in Paul et Virgmie. A monu- 
ment was erected in 1859 at Port Loui^ Mauritius. 
See Life by Pierre Crepin (1923). His ^andson, 
Bertrand Fran 9 ois Mabe de Labourdonnais ( 1795- 
1840), was a famous chess-player, and wrote a Life 
of his grandfather (1827). 

Labour Party. See Socialism ; also Hardie 
(J. Keir), &c. 

Labrador is the north-eastern peninsula of the 
North American continent, lying between Hudson 
Bay and the Gulf of St Lawrence. The coasts 
were probably visited by the Norsemen about the 
year 1000 ; they were again sighted by Cabot in 
1498. In 1600 a Portuguese navigator, Cortereal, 
seems to have visited it. Labrador extends 
from 49“ to 63“ N. lat., and from 55“ to about 79“ 
W, long. The greatest length from the Strait of 
Belle Isle to^ its northern cape, Wolstenholme, is 
1100 miles; its area, 500,000 sq. m., or about six 
times the area of Great Britain. The Atlantic 
coast is stem and precipitous (1000 to 4000 feet 
high), entirely destitute of vegetation, deeply in- 
dented with narrow tiords, and fringed with chains 
of rocky islands. The inner parts of Labrador 
have been but very imperfectly explored ; the 
greater part consists of a plateau, some 2000 feet 
above sea -level, arid mostly covered with fine 
forest trees, firs, birches, &c. Numerous lakes, 
including Mistassini (q.v.), also exist inland, and, 


connecting with the rivers, afford in summer con- 
tinuous waterways for great distances. The only 
inhabitants of this interior plateau are Cree Indians, 
nomads. There are numerous rivers, 200 to 300 
miles long and 2 and 3 miles wide at their mouths, 
flowing towards the Atlantic and Hudson Bay. 
The Grand Falls, on Grand or Hamilton River, 
are 316 feet in perpendicular height, but from 
4 miles above, to the sea, there is a mag- 
nificent, almost continuous fall of 2000 feet. 
These rivers abound in fish, especially salmon and 
white-fish. The principal fur-bearing animals aie 
bears, wolves, foxes, martens, otters, beavers, 
lynxes, &c. Of the mineral resources little is 
known; but iron and Labradorite (q.v.) are cer- 
tainly abundant, and apparently coal. The climate 
on the coast is very rigorous, owing mainly to the 
ice-laden Arctic current which washes the shores. 
The short three-months’ summer is marred by the 
swarms of mosquitoes and black flies. The mean 
annual temperature at the missionary stations 
varies from 22° to 28° F. The winter is dry, bracing, 
and frosty. The part draining to the St Lawrence 
belongs to Quebec ; that draining to the Atlantic 
belongs (since 1809} to Newfoundland ; the rest, the 
former territory of Ungava, was added in 1912 to 
Quebec. The ’ Canadian-Newfoundland boundary 
question was referred to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in 1920. The great wealth of 
Labrador is its fish, especially cod ; but its 16,000 
square miles of fishing-ground are far from being 
rally utilised. The spruce forests are suitable for 
pulp; and water-power is abundant. There are 
some 4000 permanent settlers in the coast region. 

See A. S. Packard, The Labrador Coast (1892) ; Hind, 
Explorations of the Labrador Peninsula { 1863) ; Gosling, 
Labrador, its Liseovery, Exploration, and development 
(1910); and Labrador, the Country and Hie People (re- 
vised, 1922), an encyclopaedic work by Dr Grenfell and 
others. For Labrador Tea see Ledum. 

Labradorite is one of the group of *the Fel- 
spars (q.v.), and a very impor&nt rock-forming 
mineral. Thus, it is a principal ingredient in 
many diorites, basalts, gabbros, and andesites. It 
is met with also in certain volcanic tuffs (Etna). 
As a rule it is colourless or giuy, and seldom trans- 
parent. Here and there it occurs in large masses 
associated with gabbroitic rocks, as on the coast of 
Labrador. This massive kind (Labrador stone) 
often shows a beautiful play of rich colours, takes 
a fine polish, and is cut into snuff-boxes. 

Labridde. See Wrasse. 

La Bruyire, Jean de, was born at Paris in 
1645. He belonged to a middle-class family, and 
was educated by the Oratorians, the rivals of the 
Jesuits. After leaving the Oratory he was chosen 
to aid Bossuet in educating the dauphin, and in 
1673 was appointed treasurer of France for the city 
of Caen, a post which he resigned thresh disgust 
at the rapacity of his fellow-officials. He became ^ 
tutor to the Due de Bourbon, the grandson of the 
Great Condd, and spent much of his time at Paris 
and Chantilly with the Condds, from whom he 
received a pension until the date of his death. His 
QarcscUres appeared in 1688, ran through eight 
editions in seven years, and gained for its author 
a host of implacable enemies as well as an immense 
reputation. The book consisted of two parts, the 
one being a translation of Theophrastus, the other 
a collection of maxims, reflections, and character- 
portraits of the men an4 women of the time. To 
these portraits has heen mainly due the wide and 
lasting popularity of the Ocurcixb^es, La Bruydre, 
his editor Walckenaer has truly said, ‘ made mirrors 
on which hy some magic property the reflected 
faces of a whole generation of men and women 
have become indelibly impressed. ’ Bitterly assailed 
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for his personal satires, La Bruybre found a 
powerful protectress in the Duehesse de Bourhon, 
a daughter of Louis XIV., who is said, with what 
truth cannot be determined, to have aided him in 
the composition of the later sketches which he 
embodied in his work. His enemies, headed by 
Fontenelle and Thomas Corneille, were twice able 
to secure his rejection when he tried for a chair in 
the Academy. In 1693, however, he was elected, 
his success being greatly due to the energetic 
efforts made on his behalf by his patroness, 
who is said to have resorted to a stratagem by 
which certain Academicians were prevented from 
voting against him. La Bruy fere — who never 
married — died on May 11, 1696, his death being 
caused by a decoction of tobacco administered to 
him by the king’s physician with the view of 
relieving him from an attack of apoplexy. Reports 
that he had been poisoned by his enemies were at 
one time current, but have since been thoroughly 
disproved. TTis DMogiies sur le QuUtisme were 
issued in 1699. They were dii’ected against 
F4nelon, and show none of the literary power so 
conspicuous in the CaracUres. 

Though he cannot rank with Montaigne or Pas- 
cal, La Bruy^re is a moralist of high standing and 
a writer of the highest excellence. Sainte-Beuve 
affirmed that his book should be at the hand of 
every author, and that to read parts of it daily 
would be no less helpful to every critic than the 
study of the Jmitatio to every one of a tender 
and devotional spirit. In his style the clearness, 
precision, and classic elegance oi the Louis XIV. 
men are united with a pithiness, a freshness of 
phrase, and a richness of colour suggestive of the 
prose of a later epoch. Like most workers in 
apothegm and epigram^ he falls at times into 
triteness and exaggeration ; but he has singularly 
few dull pages. His book is built on no regular 
plan, and to this its peculiar charm is in no small 
measure due. The writer perpetually varies his 
subject and his manner. You have here a pregnant 
maxim, a clear-cnt epigram, a piqnant anecdote, 
an old truth reset with novel felicity of phrase — 
here a page of acute literary criticism — ^here a bit 
of dialogue as crisp and bright as the talk in a 
sparkling comedy— here a character-sketch, racy 
with ironic malice, and humour, and wit — there a 
passage glowing with a sombre repressed indigna- 
tion whiwi proves how deeply the author resented 
his countrymen’s wrongs. A great writer rather 
than a great thinker, his insight into character is 
shrewd rather than profound. It has been truly 
remarked by Suard that, while Montaigne has 
painted man as he is in all times and in all places, 
La Bruy^re has only painted the courtier, lawyer, 
financier, and howrg^Qis of the days of Louis XI v. 

Editions are by Servois, in ‘Les Grands Bcrivains’ series 
fl864r-82), Asselinean (1872), Chassang (1876), Rdbelliau 
(1893). See books on him by Fournier (1866), PeUiasier 
ri905), KoriUot (1904), and Lange (1909); and trans- 
lations in Miss Lee’s Xot STuyiTS VcLuvenchTQues 
(1903). 

Labuan* an island 30 sq. m. in area, lying 6 
miles from the north-west coast of Borneo. Besides 
possessing a good harbour (Victoria), it has an 
extensive bed of excellent coal, which has been 
worked, though not with commercial success, 
Labuan is an active market for the products of the 
neighbouring islands (Borneo and the Sulu Archi- 
pelago)— sago, edible birds’-nests, camphor, gutta* 
pereha, india-rubber, rattans, pearls, tortoiseshell, 
and beeswa^ Sago-flour is manufactured. The 
island, British from 1846 onwards, was in 1905 
made a deputy-go vemoi-ship under the Straits 
Settlements, in 1907 attached to Sing^ore, and 
in 1912 made a separate settlement. Pop. 6000, 
mostly Malays and Chinese. 


Laburnum {Lahirmtm vulgare), a small tree, 
a native of the Alps and other mountains of the 
south of Europe, much planted in shrubberies and 
pleasure-grounds in Britain on account of its 
somewhat glossy foliage and its large pendulous 
racemes of yellow flowers, which are produced in 
great abundance in May and June. It is often 
mixed with lilac, and when the latter preponderates 
the combination has a fine effect. In favourable 
circumstances laburnum sometimes attains a height 
of twenty or even forty feet. It is very hardy, and 
nowhere flourishes better than in the north of 
Scotland. It is of rapid growth, yet its wood is 
hard, fine-grained, and very heavy, of a dark-brown 
or dark-green colour, and used for some varieties 
of inlaying. The leaves, bark, and particularly 
the seeds, are nauseous and poisonous, containing 
Cytisine, an emetic, purgative, and narcotic prin- 
ciple. Accidents to children from eating laburnum 
seeds are not unfi’equent ; but to hares and rabbits 
laburnum is wholesome food. A fine variety of 
laburnum, called Scotch Laburnum, by some botan- 
ists regarded as a distinct species (X. is 



Lahxi/rnwm, alpinuTn, 


distinguished by broader leaves and darker yellow 
flowers, which are produced later in the season than 
those of the common or English laburnum. The 
form known (from the gardener who produced it) 
as Adam’s Laburnum (X. Adami), occasionally 
seen in British gardens, originated in the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris about 1840, and is peculiar in 
producing the ordinaiy flowers of the common 
laburnum and those or Cytisus jpurpureus in an 
irregular and indiscriminate way over its branches. 
This so-called ‘ graft-hybrid ’ or ‘ chimseta ’ is the 
result of grafting Cytisus purpv/reus on Lahiirnum 
vulgare (see Grafting). 

Labyrinth) the name of some celebrated build- 
ings of antiquity, consisting of a series of intricate 
chambers or passages. Of these the most cele- 
brated were the Egyptian, the Cretan, and the 
Samian. The Egyptian was visited by Herodotus 
and Strabo, and was reckoned one of the wonders 
of the world, containing 3000 chambers. It was built 
on the shore of Lake Moeris, and its foundations 
were discovered by Lcpsius (see FayOm). The 
Cretan labpinth ( see Crete, Knossos, Minos) was 
built by Dsedalus for King Minos, to contain the 
Minotaur. The only mode of finding the way out 
of it was by means of a hank or skein of linen thread, 
which gave the clue to thedwelling of theMinotaur. 
The Samian labyrinth was constructed in the age 
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of Polycrates (640 B.C.). Other inferior labyrinths 
existed at Nauplia, at Sipontnm in Italy, at Val 
d’Ispica in Sicily, and elsewhere; and the name 
of labyrinth was applied to the subterraneous 
chambers of the tomb of Porsena, supposed to be 
that now existing as the Poggio Gfazella, near 
Chiipi. Labyrinths called mazes were at one time 
fashionable in gardening, being imitations, by 
hedges or borders, of the Cretan ; the best known 
in modem times is the Maze at Hampton Court. 




Maze at Hampton Court. 

An ancient story told in Fabyan*s Chromcle^ also 
in Higden and other early historians, and blindly 
followed by their successors, makes a maze at 
Woodstock the scene of Queen Eleanor’s apo- 
cryphal vengeance upon Fair Rosamond. See 
W. H. Matthews, Mazes and Labyrinths (1922). 

LabyrintliodontSy a race of extinct Amphi- 
bians, represented in Carboniferous, Permian, and 
Triassic strata. Some were of large size, thus 

the skull of the 
^ largest, Masto- 

donsaurus gigan- 
tens, is over a 
yard long; some 
had an external 
armour of bony 
plates ; the teeth 
show in cross-sec- 
tion a labyrinth- 
like infolding of 
the outer wall. 
Along with 
Branchiosauria, 
Aistopoda, and 
Transverse section of a Tooth of Microsauida, they 

Mastodomaurus giganteus, en- form the order 

larged (after Owen). Stegooephalia in 

the class Am- 
phibia, and include the first animals to have 
lungs and digits. See A. Smith Woodward’s 
Vertebrate Palmntology (1898). 

LaCf best known in tie form of shell-lac, is a 
coloured resinous substance of great importance in 
the arts. It is produced by a small insect— from 
if\th to j3^th of an inch in length— called Coccus 
lacca ( Carteria lacea of Signoret), belonging to the 
sub-order Homoptera of the Hemiptera, or Bugs. 
Lac is produced chiefly in India. The lac-insect 
lives upon the young branches of about a hundred 
species of trees, whereof the most iMortant 
Schleicihera trijuga, Butea frondosa^ ^zyphus 
Jujuha^ Z, xylopyrus, and several Acacias ani figs. 

As soon as me young are hatched they crawl 
about in search of ^ sappy twigs. To these they fix 
themselves by their proboscides, and immediately 
begin to form their lac cells or cocoons. These 
have one anal aperture and two others for the 
admission of air, and in their cocoons the insects 
remain in a lethargic state for two and a half 
month^. The females, which greatly outnumber 
the males, never leave the, spot to which they 
attach thenaselves, hut the inales escape by a 
V^entral opening in the cocoon. After impregnation 
the female feeds voraciously on the juice of tlie 
twig to which it is fixed> incre^^s in size, and 
conmnues to form lac. The lac surrounds all parts 
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of the insect except the mouth and the three aper- 
tures already mentioned. When the young are 
perfectly formed they issue by the anal opening in 
the lac incrustation. 

The appearance of the incrustation varies. It 
often takes the form of coalesced rounded pro- 
minences, at some places surrounding, at others 
scattered over, the branches ; but in other instances 
it looks, superficially, more like a thick, irregular 
outer layer of bark roughened on the surface. The 
incrustation is cellular, each cell indicating the 
position of the insect which fonned it. Stick-lac 
is the name given to it when the incrustation is 
still attached to the twigs. Crushed and washed, 
it forms seed-lac. The water left in the tubs is 
coloured red by the bodies of the insects, and, after 
evaporation, the red substance is made into cakes, 
forming lac-dye. Melted, strained through cotton 
bags, and spread in sheets, the seed-lac becomes the 
shell-lac of commerce. Another form is hutton-lac^ 
which is made by letting the melted lac drop into 
rounded pieces from 1 to 1^ inches in diameter. 

In India a good deal has been done in the culti- 
vation of lac by tying the encrusted branches to 
suitable trees about a fortnight before the young 
insects begin to move about. 

Lac has many industrial applications. Shell-lac 
varnish is more extensively employed than any 
other spirit varnish. One variety of it is French 
Polish ( q. V. ) for furniture ( see also Lacquer ). Lac 
applied as an alcoholic solution is used to stifien the 
cauco frame of silk hats ( see Hat ). In fine sealing- 
wax it is the most important ingredient, and either 
alone or mixed with other bodies it forms a good 
Cement (q.v.). Personal ornaments, such as chains 
and brackets, are largely made of lac in India, 
and, when mixed with sulphur and some colouring 
matter, it is used there for coating wooden toys. 
Another mixture of lac with vermilion, closely re- 
semblii^ red sealing-wax in appearance, is applied 
by the Chinese to the surface decoration of boxes, 
trays, vases, and other small articles. 

liaC9 or Lakh, from a Sanskrit word meaning 
‘one hundred thousand,’ is generally employed in 
India to indicate 100,000 rupees. 

TaVl CalprenMe* See Calpren^de. 
Laccadives (Sansk. Laksha Dmpa, ‘the 
Hundred Thousand Islands’), a group of fourteen 
coral islands in the Arabian Sea, between 10® and 
14® N. lat., and about 200 miles W. of the Mala- 
bar coast. Area, 7 sq. m. ; population, 9500. 
They are low and flat, and all but two are com- 
paratively barren. The coconut is the chief plant, 
and coir (coconut fibre) the staple product. This 
and jaggery, coconuts, copra, tortoiseshell, and 
cowries are carried over to the mainland by the 
men, who are brave and skilful sailors. The group 
was discovered by Vasco da Gama in 1499, and for 
administrative purposes is attached to the province 
of Madras. The population consists mainly of 
Moplahs of mixed Hindu and Arab descent, pro- 
fessed Mohammedans in religion ; their language 
is a typical South-Indian tongue, Malayalam, 
except in Minikoi, which properly belongs to the 
Maidive group and retains its language. 

Laccolith* a mass of igneous rock intruded 
between the bedding - planes of existing rocks, 
typically dome-shaped. See Mototains. 

Lace is an ornamental fabric of linen, cotton, 
silk, or gold and silver threads, made by looping, 
knotting, plairing, or twisting the thread into- 
definite patterns, of contrasted open and close 
structure. Three distinct varieties of lace are 
made, two by handwork, known respectively as 
needle or pomt lace and mllow-lace^ and one by 
machinery. To hand-made lace] the term real lace; , 
is sometimes applied, and, although it may be made 
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in all or any of the varieties of thread above 
enumerated, in general it is composed of white 
linen thread of exceedingly great delicacy and 
tenuity. Machine-made lace, on the other hand, 
usually consists of cotton thread of high counts, 
but it cannot be used of such fineness as linen ; 
while with machines it is quite impossible to rival 
the combined grace, delicacy, and strength of 
ornamental structure obtainable by the sloll and 
patience of the hand- worker. Nevertheless machme- 
made lace is a marvellous triumph of mechanical 
ingenuity, and more inventive genius has been 
devoted to its production than has been bestowed 
on any other branch of textile industry. 

Lace on one side, as needle or point lace, is closely 
allied to embroideiy; piUow-lace is derived from 
and merely an elaboration of plaited fringe- work ; 
and machine-lace is a development of fancy weav- 
ing. Although we have these three distinct methods 


of lace-making, combinations of the whole may be 
found in one piece of modern lace, and frequently 
the products are so similar that it requires both 
experience and close observation to distinguish 
what is made by the needle from the plaited pro- 
duct of the pillow, or even the twisted lace of the 
machine. Technically, lace consists of two ele- 
ments, the pattern, flower, or gimj) which forms the 
closer-worked and more solid portion of the fabric, 
and the ground or filling which serves to hold the 
pattern together and in its proper place. In some 
varieties of lace, however, the ground is almost 
entirely wanting, and the pattern holds together 
by joining at the edges where two portions of the 
design meet and touch. In other cases the ground 
consists of ties or brides, thin loops or plaits passing 
from the edge of one portion of the pattern to 
another contiguous, and thus tying them together. 
More frequently the ground consists of a delicate 



filmy honeycomb called a rismu^ of which the 
simplest form is the bobbin -net, now made by 
machineiy. On the rdseau the pattern is some- 
times stitched down after being separately made, 
such lace being known as wpj^liqv,t or applied ; in 
other cases pattern and reseau are formed together 
by needle or bobbin or by both. Other technical 
terms are met with in the description of lace— as 



Tig. 2. — ^BetlceUa Needle-point lace, Italian, 16th century. 


cordowmty a stout thread or several threads together 
employed to outline the pattern; a minute 

loop worked on the edge of ties or flowers for their 


enrichment ; and modesj which are ornamental 
fillings, variations of the r4seau, which is always a 
plain lioneycomb mesh. 

Point-lac& is a fabric which appears to have been 
arrived at through the efforts to produce light, 
graceful, and airy effects in embroidery. It is not 
known to have been made eaiiier than the first half 
of the 16th century ; and its original production, as 
well as its most varied triumphs, are associated 
i with Venice. The stages by which it developed 
from embroidery- work can be traced from the ilfus- 
j trated pattern-books for embroiderers which were 
j issued early in the 16th century. In these books 
we find two styles of work intermediate between 
embroidery and lace-making, one of which consists 
of patterns cut out of stuff, and having the cut 
edges sewn over with a button- hole stitch, such 
work being known to the Venetians as punto 
tagliato. The second method of producing a lace- 
like effect was by cutting the individual threads in 
any texture in accordance with a definite pattern, 
and drawing out the cut portions, the resulting 
design, partly open work and partly close, being 
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Fig. 5. 


s punto tirato. The converse of this con- 
sisted in daming in patterns on a gauze or other 
open woven texture, a class of work termed by 
the Italians a maglia (see fig. 1), and by the 
French lacis or lassis — whence our ‘ lace,’ which has 
taken the place of the earlier name passement or 
pasement The earliest true 
needle-lace of Venice, known 
punto in aria or reticella^ was in 
its design similar to the cut work 
of the pattern -books, ^bowing 
only rectilinear and geometiical 
forms, as in fig. 2. A gradual 
development can be traced 
from such simple forms into rich 
floral ornaments and scrolls, till 
early in the 18th century, in the very delicate 
needle-point with meshed ground known as point 
de Fenise d r4seaic, we come to the richest and 
most elaborate products of the north Italian 
needlewomen. The most characteristic and valu- 
able of the laces of Venice is that known in Britain 
as ros^point (French grospoint) (fig. 3), which con- 
sists of patterns worked 
in relief like sculptured 
work, forming strong and 
solid flowers and scrolls, 
held in position by ties 

_ , , or brides enriched with 

picots. With such lace the 
robes of great ecclesiastics 
and wealthy nobles were 
adorned, and it was also 
-employed for the ornamentation of altar covers 
and other church textures. In the making of 
point -lace the desi^ is first drawn on a piece 
of parchment, which is then stitched down to a 
backing of stout linen. Over the lines of the 
design one or more threads of linen are stitched 
lightly down, and the slow work of filling up the 
pattern with button-hole stitches proceeds on the 
-thread outline so obtained. The methods of work- 
dng are numerous, and some of the stitches indeed 

have been lost, 
but common- 
ly the pattern 
or cloth is 
obtained by 
laying down 
a series of 
threads par- 
allel to each 
other, as in 
fig. 4, and over- 
stitching them 
as shown. For 
the brides or 
reseau a single 
thread may 
form the foun- 
dation, it also 
being closely 
stitched over, 
as seen in 
fig. 5. When 
pattern and 
fillings are 
finished, it 
remains only to 
cut the stitches 
which hold the 
outlining threads to the parchment and the linen 
backing, thus liberating the lace. From Venice 
the art of making point -lace travelled out to 
other Italian towns, and westward to France and 
Flanders, Principally ovring to the efforts of the 
minister Colbert, who in 1665 chartered a com- 
-pany with exclusive privileges for ten years and 



Fig. 6. — Portion of Alengon Lappet; 
French, late 17th or early 18th 
century. 


a subsidy of 36,000 Jivres, the art was firmly 
established in France, ateliers being established 
in several of the piin- 
cipal towns. Among 
these places was Alen- 
con, wnere Venice lace 
of very fine quality was 
being made by a lady 
named Laperriere prior 
to the establishment 
of Colbert’s company. 

Alengon lace and the 
closely-allied fabric 
made at the neighbour- 
ing town of Argentan 
attained great perfection during the 18th century. 
The designs employed were distinctively French in 
character, and 
the r4sean and 
modes which 
formed the fill- 
ing showed a 
minute and 



Fig. 7. 



filmy delicacy 
unapproached 
by the products 
of any other 
district (fig. 6). 

Point-lace also Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 

formed one por- 
tion of the manufacture carried on at Brussels. 
The ground of the old Brussels lace is sometimes, 
though rarely, of needle-point, but the flower, 
which is made separately and sewed 
on, or applied to the ground, is, in fine 
specimens, frequently needle-made. 

Pillow dace, — It is a question 
whether pillow-lace originated in Italy 
or in Flanders. ^ From a picture attri- 
buted to Quentin Matsys, painted in 
1495, we have evidence that the mak- Fig. 10. 
ing of pillow-lace was known in Flan- 
dens at that early date ; but about the same time 
it was also being worked in Venice under the name 
of Merletti a piomhini. While point-lace making 
has always been the distinguishing character of 




Fig. 11. 

Border of Mechlin Pillow-lace, early 18fh century. 

Italy and the south, the making of pillow-lace 
became and remains distinctively associated with 
the Flemish towns and with England. For the 



Fig. 12.—V alenciennes Pillow-lace, with r4seau ground, 
late 18th century. 

production of pillow- lace the pattern is first drawn 
in full size on a piece of parchment, which is then 
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Fig. 13.— Portion of Honiton 
Lappet, 18th century. 


fastened to a pillow or cushion made to rest in the 
lap of the worker, and into which pins may he 
easily and firmly stuck at any required point. 
The pattern is then pricked over with pin-holes 
at every point where pins require to be inserted 
in the subsequent wonc of twisting^ and plaiting. 
The lace -maker is also provided with a series of 
small bobbins, round the upper part of which the 
thread to be used is wound, and even for the 

production of a 
half-inch band of 
lace of simple pat- 
tern a vast number 
of pins and as 
many as fifty 
bobbins may be 
required, while 
for elaborate 
patterns twelve 
hundred bobbins 
may be brought 
into requisition 
on a single pillow. 
The whole work 
in pillow- lace is 
the result of twist- 
ing and plaiting, 
and the mttem is 
often outlined and 
sometimes filled 
up with thread 
of a stouter char- 
acter than that 
used on the mesh 
and fillings. The 
simplest ground 
in the pillow-lace 
consists of the twisted net or bobbin-net, originally 
made on the pillow, but now entirely made by 
machinery (see fig. 7). More commonly the net 
is partly twisted and partly plaited ; and the varia- 
tions in the mesh so formed are characteristic of 
the different classes of pillow -lace. Thus, the 
mesh of Mechlin lace consists of four twisted and 
two plaited sides, as seen in fig. 8. The mesh of 
Brussels pillow-lace is similar to that of Mechlin, 
but the plaited sides are longer (fig. 9), while the 
Valenciennes mesh is plaited throughout. These 
differences in the form of the ground of pillow-laces 
mve a different appearance to the reticulations. 
The flower or pattern of the lace is worked so as to 
give it the appearance of plain woven cloth (see 
fig. 10). The Valenciennes mesh renders that 
variety more solid and durable than any of the 
othei-s. Much of the modern Brussels lace has 
now a machine-made ground instead of the ancient 

g illow- meshes, on which the separately -made 
owers are applied or sewed by the imperceptible 
fine joining-stitch. The making of pillow-lace in 
Honiton and other localities in the south-west of 
England was begun towards the end of the 16th 
century bjr refugees from the Low Countries. , In 
1662 parliament, desirous of encouraging native 
lace-raaking, prohibited the importation of all laces 
of foreign manufacture. Lace-workers were there- 
upon encouraged to settle in England ; but as the 
fine thread necessary for their work was not forth- 
coming they were forced to return to their native 
land. A vigorous smuggling trade between Brussels 
and England ensued, and the lace so introduced 
was fre^ sold as Enfflish point, whence Brussels 
lace came to be generally known as Toint Angle- 
terre, Honiton lace from the 17th century 
downwards has continued to be made in the 
same style as the Flemish laces, but at no 
time has it attained the celebrity acquired by 
the products of tbe ^eat centres of the pillow- 
lace making in Belginm and the north of 



Fig. 14. 


France. Fig. 13 is a fine example of Honiton 
lace- work. 

The successful imitation of hand -made lace by 
machine -work, and the consequent enormous 
cheapening of material which bears a superficial 
resemblance to the costly product, has proved 
almost fatal to the arts of needle and pillow-lace 
making. 

Maehine-lace . — The ground and simplest element 
of pillow-lace being a network of meshes, the 
earliest efforts of inventors were directed towards 
the producing of machineiy for fabricating similar 
netting. The hosiery-frame, which had been in- 
vented by William Lee towards the end of the 16th 
century, was the first apparatus with which it was 
attempted to make a 
lace - net, and about 
1764 a modification of 
the frame was devised 
by which an open loop- 
net was produced. By 
the various devices 
familiar to hand-knit- 
ters fancy patterns 
could be produced on 
this maohine. The 
loop fabric, however, 
had the great disad- 
vantage of unravelling 
freely at any point where it was broken, as it was 
constructed of a continuous single thread. At a 
subsequent period what was known as the waip- 
lace machine was introduced, in the use of which 
a separate thread is supplied to each hooked needle 
employed in the production of the web. On these 
warp-threads loops are formed by mechanical means, 
and as they can be moved by the machine either 
to the right or to the left, neighbouring waips and 
loops are joined together, and in this way a solid! 
web, which can be cut without unravelling, is 
obtained. Towards the end of the 18th century 
a great variety of figured lace began to be made 
ou the warp-machine, and in a greatly improved 
form it still continues in use. 

A new era, however, in machine lace- making 
was inaugurated when, in 1809, John Heathcoat 
patented nis second bobbin-net machine, by which 
it was made possible to twist or wrap round each 
other an indefinite number of threads, and to cause 
any one thread to traverse, mesh by mesh, every 
other thread in the width of the fabric being 
netted. The bobbin-net machine of Heathcoat* 
became the foundation of an enormous industry^ 
and the inventor reaped both honour and ample 
pecuniary reward for his remarkable ingenuity. 
His frame has been modified by many inventors, 
but the most important improvements were effected 
by John Levers in 1813. Of the complicated 
structure of the Levers machine, it would be 
quite impossible to convey any clear conception 
mthin moderate limits. The structure of the* 
simplest fabric produced by it is shown as it 
appears on the frame in fig. 14 ; and when dressed 
and finished this fabric has the appeai-ance indi- 
cated in fig. 7, which is common bobbin-net. It will 
be seen that the texture is formed of a series of verti- 
cal parallel threads which may be taken to represent 
the warp of a common web, these being diagon- 
ally crossed and intertwisted with others which 
may be looked on as weft-threads. The frame or 
loom holds the warp- threads vertically, a space 
being left between each sufficiently wide to admit 
of a shilling being passed edgeways between 
Behind these threads, and corresponding to the 
interspaces, is a row of ingeniously constructed 
fiat bobbins or reels resting in an arrangement 
called a comh-har or hoU-har* These are so placed 
that with the first movement of the n^achine each 
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bobbin, 'vvhicb carries its thread with it, passes 
throiiffh two of the parallel and perpenmcular 
threads of the warp, and is lodged in another and 
similar bolt-bar in fi*ont of the warp. But this 
front bolt-bar, besides an advancing and receding 
motion, has another movement, calied shogahig — 
from right to left. When it receives a bobbin by 
its forward motion it draws back, bringing the 
bobbin and thread through two of the upright 
threads; then it shogs or moves to one side, and 
goes forward again, taking the thi-ead through the 
- next two warp-threads, and lodging the bobbin on 
the back bolt^ar again, one distance beyond its last 
space ; this it recovers by the next movement, and 
it again passes through the first space, to be again 
received by the front bolt-bar. By these move- 
ments the bobbin-thread is twisted quite round one 
upright thread of the warp; another movement 
then shifts the bobbin, so that it will pass through 
the next pair of upright threads, and so carry on its 
work, the warp-threads moving at the same time, 
unwinding from the lower "beam, and being rolled 
on the upper one. There being twice as many bob- 
bins as there are threads in the warp, each bolt-har 
having a set which it exchanges with the other, and 
all being regulated with great nicety, a width of lace 
is made in far less time than has been required to 
write this short description. The additions to and 
variations upon these operations (which only apply 
to bobbin-net), for the production of patterns, mre 
numerous and complicated — each pattern requiring 
new combinations ; but they all depend upon the 
variations which can be given to the movements 
of the flat discdike bobbins. 

Gold Lace and Silver Lace . — The so-called gold 
thread which is used in textiles consists of silver- 
gilt wire, or for commoner purposes copper-gilt 
wire, either round or flattened into a fine ribbon. 
These wires may be so used for weaving and 
embroidery purposes, but generally what is called 
gold thread consists of a yellow thread of cotton 
or linen round which the flattened gold wire is 
spirally wound so as completely to encase it. 
Silver wire is similarly prejpared and used, being 
wound on a white instead of a yellow basis. Gold 
and silver threads may be us^ in ordinary lace- 
making, but what is generally termed gold and 
silver lace consists of braids, ribbons, and bands 
of these materials employed for embroidery and 
braiding, and for the ornamentation of uniforms 
and official robes, badges, &c. The use of gold 
and silver wire in textiles is of great antiquity, 
and sumptuous garments enriched with precious 
metals were used in Egypt for royal and priestly 
personages. The making of gold and silver lace 
is associated with the nbbon industry, and it is 
usually prosecuted in districts where that trade is 
located. 

See Felkin, Machine- Wrought Hosiery and LaceMami- 
facture (1867); Mrs Bury Palliser, History of Lace 
(1876; new ed. 1901); A, M. S., Foint and PUZofw Lace 
(1899) ; Seguin, La Dentdle (1874) ; Bespierres, His- 
toiredu Point dAUnQon (1888) ; Doumert, La JDentelle 
(1889); Lef€bure, Embroidery amd Lace (trails. 1888); 
A. H. Koore, The Lace Book (1905); Mincofl and 
Marriage, PiUoio Lace (1908) ; T, Wright, Romance of 
the Lace PUhw (1919). 

Lace-liark Tre^ {Lagetta Untearia\ a tree 
of the natural order ^hymeleacesc, a native of the 
West Indies. It is a lofty tree, the inner bark of 
which has aU the appearance of coarse lace. A 
governor of Jamaica is said to have presented to 
Charles II. a cravat, Mil, and ruffles made of it, 
LacedsemoH. See Sparta. 

Laee-leafi See LATncR Leaf. 

Lac^pMe, Bernard de la Ville, Comte 
DE, French naturalist, was bonx’ on 26th December 
1766, at Agen, and was appointed curator of 


Natural History in the Royal Gardens at Paris in 
1785. At the Revolution he became professor of 
Natural History in the Jardin des Plantes and 
at the university. He was made a senator in 
1799, a minister of state in 1809, and in, 1814 a 
peer of France. He died of smallpox at Epinay, 
near St Denis, 6th October 1825. Besides con- 
tinuing Buffon’s Nahiral History at Buffon’s own 
request — inEistoire des Reptiles (2 vols. 1788-89) — 
Lacepfede wrote Histoire Nattirelle des Poissons 
(6 vols. 1798-1803), which, in spite of numerous 
errors, was long held in high esteem, and works 
on the Cetacea, the NaUtral History of Man, 
Les Ages de la Nature, and a General History of 
Europe (18 vols. 1826). Lacephde was likewise 
a highly-accomplished musician, and published La 
PoUique de la Musique (2 vols. 1785). 

Lacertidao* See Lizard. 

Lace-wingr Wy# See Golden Eye. 

Lachaise, FBANgoiS d’Aix de, a Jesuit, born 
of a noble family, 25th August 1624, in the castle 
of Aix (dept, of Loire), studied at Rohan, and was 
already a provincial of his order when Louis XIV, 
selected him for his confessor on the death of Father 
Ferrier iu 1675. His position was difficult, owing 
to the different jparties of the court, and the strife 
between Jansenists and Jesuits. In the most 
important questions of his time Father Lachaise 
avoided extreme courses. A zealous Jesuit, and 
of moderate abilities, he yet sustained among, his 
contemporaries the reputation of a man of mild, 
simple, honourable character. Madame Mainte- 
non could never forgive him the little zeal with 
which he opposed the reasons urged against the 
ublication of her marriage with the fing ; hut 
uring the thirty-three years that he filled his office 
of confessor he never lost the favour of the king. 
He died 20th January 1709. — Louis XIV. buut 
him a country-house to the east of Paris, the large 
garden of which was in 1804 converted into a 
burial-place, and is known as the Ptre-la-Chmse^ 
the resting-place of many famous men. See Paris. 

Laches^ in English law, is a word used (from 
Fr. Idcher, ‘to loosen*) to denote negligence or 
undue delay, such as to disentitle a party to a 
particular remedy, or to relief. According to the 
common law this principle has no application as 
regards the crown ; but various statutes, chiefly the 
so-called N’vdlvm Tempos Act (9 Geo. III. chap. 16), 
have restricted the rights in this respect. 

LacliesiSf a genus of snakes belonging to the 
Crotalidse (see Rattlesnake), including the very 
venomous bushmaster and fer-de-lance. See also 
Fate. 

Lachine, a town of Quebec, Canada, 8 miles 
SW. of Montreal by rail, a favourite summer resi- 
dence. There is a canal hence to Montreal to 
avoid the Lachine Rapids of the St Lawrence. 

Laclilailt a river of Australia, a tributary of 
the Murrumbidgee, which itself, a little farther 
down, enters the Murray (q.v.). 

Ladunaim, Karl Konrad Friedrich Wil- 
helm, a celebrated German critic and philologist, 
was born, 4th March 1793, at Brunswick, studied 
at Leipzig and Gottingen, became an extra-ordinary 
professor at Kbnigsbe-rg in 1818, at Berlin in 1825, 
and an ordinary, professor there in 1827. He was 
admitted a member bf the Academy of Sciences 
in 1830, and died I3to March 1851. Lachmann*s 
scholajn^p was extraordinary alike in profundity 
and range. He wsis equalljr devoted to classical 
and (^rman philology, and illustrated both by a 
singulply subtle and sagacious criticism evolved 
in strictly sffienrific method. Among his most 
important productions are his editions of the Nibe- 
lungenlied, the works of Walter von der Vogd* 
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weide, Pr^ertius, Catullus, TiBuIlus, Babrius, 
Avianus, Gaius, and the Agrimensores Romani. 
In his Betraehtvfngen iiber die Ilias (supplemented 
by Haupt, 1847) he maintained that the Iliad 
consisted of sixteen independent lam enlarged 
and interpolated in various ways. The smaller 
edition of his New Testament appeared in 1831 
(3d ed. 1846); the larger, in 2 vols., in 1842-60. 
The design of the last of these works was to 
restore the Greek text as it existed in the Eastern 
Church in the 3d and 4th centuries; and Lach- 
mann attached the greatest value to the readings 
found in the old Latin and (^reek western uncials, 
where he found differences in his oldest eastern 
texts. His latest undertaking was his edition of 
Lucretius (1860), which Monro styles ‘a work 
which will be a landmark for scholars as long as 
the Latin language continues to be studied.' See 
the Life by Hertz (Berlin, 1851 ), and also J. Grimm 
in vol. L of his Kleimre Schriften, 

Laclirymal Organs. See Eye. 

Lackawanna River, Pennsylvania, is a 
tributary of the Susquehanna, and its valley nearly 
coincides with the Wyoming and Lackawanna coal 
basin (55 miles long), wMch produces half the 
anthracite mined in the United States. 

La Condamine, Charles Marie be, French 
geographer (1701-74), served in the army, travelled 
extensively, and was sent with others to Peru 
(1735-43) to measure a degree of the meridian 
there. On his return he explored the Amazon, 
and brought the first definite information as to 
india-rubber. He also brought Curari (q.v.) to 
Europe, and wrote in favour of inoculation. 

Laconia. See Sparta. The Spartans systemati- 
cally endeavoured to confine themselves to a sen- 
tentious brevity in speaking and writing ; hence 
the term laconic has been applied to this style. 

Laeordaire, Jean Baptiste Henri, was 
bora at Recey-sur-Ource, in the department C6te- 
d’Or, March 12, 1802. He was educated at Dijon, 
and there began to study law. In 1822 he went 
to Paris, and practised successfully for two years 
as a barrister. His religious views were quite 
unsettled at this time. ‘He was a deist, like all 
the youth of his day, and a liberal, like almost 
every Frenchman, but without any extreme views.’ 
The spiritual change in him came suddenly, and 
then his true life began. He gave up his profes- 
sion, entered the college of St Sulpice in 1824, and 
was ordained priest in 1827. In 1828 he became 
chaplain of the convent of the Visitation and in 
1829 chaplain of the College Henri IV. Marked 
out by his Liberalism, he was asked to help the 
Abb6 Lamennais and Montalembert in the estab- 
lishment of the AveniVy the well-known High 
Clmrch and Radical newspaper. In 1831 Lacor- 
daire and Lamennais were summoned by Govern- 
ment, but acquitted, for writing in the Avenir 
against the appointment of three bishops by 
Louis-Philippe. Soon after this Laeordaire and 
Montalembert opened a free school in Paris, claim- 
ing as a right the liberty of teaching promised in 
the charter of 1830. The school was closed by 
the police, and Laeordaire and Montalembert 
were tried and fined one hundred francs. Thir- 
teen months after its first appearance the publica- 
tion of the Avenir was suspended, and, being con- 
demned by the pope, was then finally given up. In 
1834 Laeordaire gave a series of Conferences to the 
students of the College Stanislas which attracted 
^eat attention, ' and led the way to his famoun * 
Conferences in Notre Dame, delivered in 1835 and 
1836. His audiences were immense, his success as 
a preacher was at its height, when he suddenly 
withdrew and went to Rome, feeling the need for 
himself of silence and solilmde. In 1839 he entered 


the novitiate of the Dominican order, and in 1840 
reappeared in the pulpit of Notre Dame, clothed in 
the habit of a Dominican monk. The next three 
years of his Iffe were spent partly in France and 
partly in Italy. In 1843 he resumed his Conferences 
in Notre Dame, and continued them till 1851. In 
the revolution of 1848 Laeordaire accepted the 
republic, and was elected to the Constituent 
Assembly, hut resigned his seat ten days after 
his election, as he found he was unsuited for the 
storms of parliamentary life. His last Conferences, 
delivered at Toulouse in 1864, are the most elo- 
quent of all. After finishing these Conferences he 
undertook the direction of the military school of 
Sorrbze, and at this post he remained till his death, 
which took place in 1861, a year after his election 
as Academician. Laeordaire was one of the greatest 
of modern preachers and orators. He laid hold of 
the thoughts of the day, he understood the diffi- 
culties he had to deal with, and he won men to 
the truth by his eloquent reasoning and by his 
love for their souls. "See lives by Montalembert 
(1862; trans. 1863),* Dora Greenwell (1867), Lear 
(1882), D’Haussonville (trans. 1913), Bezy (1910), 
Pautfo(1912). 

Lacqiuer* Ornamental or useful articles of 
bx-ass, such as gas-fittings and some kinds of furai- 
ture, are usualfy lacquered to preserve the surface 
from discoloration or corrosion. Iron, tinplate, 
and other metals and alloys are also sometimes 
lacquered. The lacquer used is composed essenti- 
ally of shell-lac or seed-lac, or both, dissolved in 
spirits of wine. But its composition varies con- 
siderably. One kind consists of 2 parts of sheU- 
lac dissolved in 20 parts by weight of alcohol, 
less than 1 part of turpentine being mixed with 
it. It is customary, however, to add small 
quantities of one or more gum-resins, such as 
sandarach, amber, and anime, to the lacquer, 
which is coloured with gamboge, dragon’s blood, 
and other substances. The bi*ass, which is fii-st 
heated till the hand can just safely touch it, 
generally receives two coats of lacquer ; but some- 
times the first coat is put on when the metal is 
cold. In the case of dark lacquering the brass is 
first bronzed and coated with black lead. Coal and 
tobacco smoke, as well as the vapour or fumes of 
some chemical substances, injure lacquered surfaces. 

Lacquer-ware, — The lacquer used for the cele- 
bratea lacquer-ware of Japan differs entirely 
from the lacquer used for brass. The body of this 
ware is of wood, and the lacquer or varnish with 
which it is coated is the. juice of the lacquer- 
tree {Rhus vemMfera), sometimes also called the 
varnish-tree. This remarkable lacquer not only 
forms a very hard surface, but, unlike other 
varnishes, it stands a considerable heat without 
injury, so that in Japan lacquered vessels are used 
for hot soups and hot alcoholic drinks. There are 
numerous lands of Japanese lacquer-ware, the 
simplest kind being perhaps that with the grain 
of the wood seen, for which a fine transparent 
lacquer is used. For black lacquer-ware the juice 
or varnish is darkened with galls and a salt of 
iron, and for red it is mixed with about 20 per 
cent, of cinnabar; orpiment, oxide of iron, and 
Prussian blue being also used as colours. In the 
case of gold and silver lacquer- wares the varnish 
is mixed with about 30 per cent, of the powder 
of thelse metals in a fine state of division, so that 
when the surface is polished it shows a metallic 
lustre. Tm is used to imitate gold, the yellow 
hue being given by colour in the varnish. 

The lacquered surface of the best ware is 
prepared by a very tedious process, owing to the 
number of coatings it receives. For the several 
preliminary ones crude lacquer is used, tpgether 
with a single coating of powdered biscuit earthen- 
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ware and water, the surface being rubbed with a 
whetstone after each. Two or three more coatings 
of lacquer are next applied, each being rubbed 
with charcoal and water. For the finishing^ coat 
the best lacquer is employed, and this is polished 
with calcined deer-hom, finely powdered, the finger 
and a little oil bringing up the final gloss. The 
various articles made, such as boxes, vessels, trays, 
cabinets, &c., are decorated either by inlaying 
with metal, ivory, or mother-of-pearl, by speck- 
ling and gilding with gold or silver, by designs in 
colour, by relief paintings, or by carving. The art 
of lacquering is a very ancient one in Japan, and 
fine specimens of old work bring very high prices. 

Lacretelle, Jean Chaeles Dominique de, 
journalist and historian, was bom at Metz on 3d 
September 1766. He was attracted to Paris on the 
outbreak of the Kevolution ; but there, instead of 
following his profession, that of an advocate, he 
turned his abilities to journalism, and helped to 
edit Le Jounml des Dihats and Le Journal de 
Paris, He managed to escape the Reign of Teiror 
by enlisting in the army; but soon procured his 
release and returned to journalistic work in the 
capital. In 1810 he was nominated censor of the 
press, having the year previous been appointed 
professor of History in the university of Paris. 
This post he held down to 1853. From 1811 a 
member of the French Academy, he became its 
president in 1816. Lacretelle died near M^lcon 
on 26th March 1855. He wrote a series of works, 
respectable, but of no very outstanding merit, 
dealing with the history of France from the time 
of the religious wars down to the middle of 
the 19th century. Of these thq most useful 
are Histoire du IHx~huitiime Siicle (6 vols. 1808), 
Pricis Eistorique de la Bivolution (3 vols. 1801-6), 
and Eistoire ae France pendant les Guerres deBeli- 
gion (4 vols, 1814-16). — His elder brother, Pieree 
Louis (1751-1824), distinguished himself as an 
advocate and journalist, and by his writings on 
law and other subjects. 

Lacroix, Paul, French miscellaneous writer, 
better known by his pen-name of P. L. Jacob, 
Bibliophile, was bom at Paris, on 27th Febraaiy 
1806, Whilst still at school he began to edit 
editions of the old French classics, as Marot, Rabe- 
lais, &c. But it was in the field of the historical 
romance that he won his spurs as a writer. His 
industry was prodigious, and the number of works 
that issued from his pen immense. Besides actively 
assisting in more than one journalistic enterprise, 
he wrote romances, plays, books on history, on 
manners and customs, and on bibliography, and 
edited memoirs, biographies, &c. Efis most valu- 
able productions were a series of works on the 
habits, manners, customs, costumes, arts, sciences, 
and intellectual condition of France from the 
niiddle ages down to the 19th century. His 
bibliographical works are also valuable, especially 
those in connection with Moli^re. He wrote two 
elaborate works on the Eistory of Prostitution, 
mbHshed under the name or fterre Dufour. 
From 1855 onwards Lacroix was custodian of the 
Arsenal library of Paris, and died in that city on 
16th October 1884. 

Lacroin^ Sylvestre FEANgois, a French 
mathematician, was bom m Paris in 1765, taught 
mathematics from 1787 in different educational 
establishments connected with the army, then in 
the Normal School, the Polytechnic, the University 
of France, and the Collie de France successively. 
He di^ on 25th May 1843. He is not remarkable 
for original discovery in mathematical science, 
but deserves to be remembered for his Traiti 
du Calcul Diffirentiel et Intigral (Paris, 1797; 
7th ed. 1867), and its continuation, Traiti des 


Diffirences et des Siries (1800), which are com- 
plete compilations of the results of all previous 
research. 

Lacrosse^ a field game played with a ball and 
a stick known as a crosse. It is the national game 
of Canada. The crosse, usually of light hickory, 
is of any length, sometimes under sometimes over 
5 feet, and is bent at the top like a bishop’s crozier 
( Fr. crosse ). Strings of gut or raw hide are stretched 
diagonally across the hooked portion of the crosse 
so as to fonn a faiiiy taut network. The ball, 8 to 
8J inches in circumference, is solid, and of sponge 
india-rubber. There are two goals, 6 feet high 
and 6 feet wide, placed, unless otherwise arranged, 
at not less than 100 yards and not more than 150 
yards apart. The field of play is rectangular, and 
extends some distance beyond each goal; its 
boundaries, till agreed on before play, are indeter- 
minate. The game is played by two teams, properly 
of twelve players a side. As mstinct from associa- 
tion football, say, or hockey, each team extends 
the entire length of the field between the goals, 
and the players, excepting the goalkeejfers, are in 
opposing pairs ; the absence of an off-side rule, a 
characteristic feature of the game, makes this 
formation possible. The object of play is for one 
side to drive the ball through the goal of the other. 
The ball is scooped up from the ground with the 
bent end of the crosse, on which it is carried hori- 
zontally, while the player runs towards one of the 
goals, trying to dodge his antagonists, or to pitch 
the ball, which may he struck off his crosse only 
by the crosse of an opponent, to a more favourably 
placed member of his side, and the game is pre- 
eminently one of combined play. Except through 
the goal, the ball may be propelled with the foot 
or leg, but must not be wiKully handled except, 
with restrictions, by the goalkeeper. The body 
may be used to impede an opponent provided no 
force is exerted, and there are rules against strik- 
ing, tripping, gaping, The game originated 
in a tribal sport of the North American Indians, the 
Olympic beauty of which was extolled by Gatlin. 
Subsequently it was taken im by the French and 
other European settlers in Canada, and in 1867 
was founded the National Lacrosse Association 
of Canada. Thereafter it was introduced into 
Britain, and in 1868 an English Lacrosse Associa- 
tion was formed, hut the game has never been 
widely pl^ed. It is played also in the United 
States, inSouth Africa, m Australia, and elsewhere. 

La Crosse, capital of La Crosse county, Wis- 
consin, stands on the Mississippi, at the mouth of 
La Crosse River, and at the junction of six railways, 
195 miles by rail WNW. of Milwaukee. It con- 
tains a Roman Catholic cathedral, a convent, an 
orphanage, hospitals, excellent schools, and a public 
library. The city has a large trade in lumber and 
grain. The manufactures include engines and 
boilers, &e., and there are several large lumber- 
mills and iron-foundries. Fop. (1880) 14,505; 
(1920) 30,421. 

Lacryma Christi, a wine of a sweet but 
piquant taste, and a most agreeable bouquet, 
which is produced from grapes gi^own on Mount 
Vesuvius. The kind most esteemed is the light red, 
the dark amber -coloured coming next. But the 
genuine wine is very expensive, as only a small 
quantity is produced ; and the name (derived from 
a monastery on the mountain) is commonly given 
in Naples to Capnan and other second-class wines. 
See WINE. 

Lactantiiis, Lucius C^lius (or CisciLius) 
Firmianus, an eminent Christian apologist who 
flourished in the early part of the 4th century. 
His Italian descent is more than dubious, but it is 
certain that he was brought up in Africa, although 
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it is very unlikely that he was a pupil of Amobins. 
He seems to have settled as a teacher of rhetoric in 
Nicomedia in Bithynia, and most likely he was 
converted there by witnessing the marvellous con- 
stancy of the Christian martyrs under the tenth 
and most savage persecution of Diocletian. About 
the year 313 he was invited to Gaul by Constantine 
the Great, to act as tutor to his son Crispus, and is 
supposed to have died about 325. His principal 
worK is , his Divinarum Imtitutionum lihri vii.^ a 
production both of a polemical and apologetic 
character. His theology is somewhat crude, and 
he has been accused of error in his treatment of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit— his Chiliasm and his 
eschatology were not peculiar to himself. His 
treatise De Im Bei was inscribed to his friend 
Donatus. (Be Mortihus B&rsmitorwm — new ed. 
Vienna, 1897 — is not his work. ) His style is remark- 
ably pure, justifying his title of the ‘Christian 
Cicero.* His character appears to have been ele- 
vated but austere, perhaps somewhat soured by the 
poverty and trials of his life. 

Lactautius was remarkably popular in the middle ages, 
and and printed editions of his works are numerous. 

Dufresnoy in his edition (2 vols. 1748) enumerates as 
many as 86 editions of his entire works, besides separate 
editions of his different treatises, from 1461 to 1739 A.n. 
The best editions are those in vols. x.-xi. of the Bihl, 
Pat JEccl. Lat by Gersdorf (Leip. 1842-44), in Migne^s 
Patrologia ( vol, vi. 1844), and by Brandt and Laubxnann 
( Vienna, 1890-97). There is a translation in Clark’s 
Ante-Hicene library. 

Lactase* See Febmentatiok. 

Lactation. See Milk, Bbeast. 

Lacteals. See Digestioi^. 

Lactic Acid, CHgCH(OH)COj^H, has three 
forms distinguished by their chemical properties 
and action on polarised light, the inactive variety 
contained in sour milk. In the |)ure state it is a 
colourless, transparent, syrupy liquid, of specific 
gravity 1*215. It is without smml, has a sharp 
acid taste, and is miscible with water, alcohol, and 
ether. It is formed in milk by the fermentation of 
the milk-sugar under the influence of an organised 
ferment. On a large scale it is usually prepared from 
cane-sugar in the following manner ; 7 lb. of cane- 
sugar and i oz. of tartaric acid are dissolved in 4 gal. 
of water and allowed to stand for a few days ; then 
4 02 . of rotten cheese rubbed up in a gallon of sour 
milk, and 2^ lb. of sdnc oxide ( zinc white ) are added, 
and the mixture is thoroughly stirred and kept at 
a temperature of about 105® F. for eight or ten days. 
The uquid is boiled to stop the fermentation, 
filtered, and evaporated till the zinc lactate which 
it contains crystallises; this is then re-dissolved 
in water, decomposed with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
the mixture filtered to free it from zinc sulphide, 
and evaporated on a water-bath. It is also made 
by the action of certain bacteria on starch. 

Lactic acid occurs very widely distributed as a 
product of the natural fermentation of sour vege- 
^hle materials, such as sauerkraut ; it is also found 
in the stomach and intestines. An isomeric acid 
of the same composition but slightly different pro- 
perties, called sarco- or para-lactic acid, occurs as a 
product of waste of animal tissues, and is found in 
muscle of all kinds, especially after violent exertion 
or artificial tetanus. Sarco -lactic acid ha.s been 
frequently detected in blood soon after its removal 
from the body, in quantities usually below 1 part 
per 1000, but it apparently does not occur in normal 
healthy blood while in the body. 

The te^ for lactic acid are not very satisfactory. 
On addition of lead acetate and alcoholic ammonia 
to a solution containing lactic acid an insoluble 
lead lactate, 3PbQ,2C8H508, is precipitated as a 
white ;^wder. The, properties and amount of 
water or crystallisalkm of the zinc lactates are also 


characteristic. Most of the lactates are crystalline 
and soluble in water. 

Lactometer, or Galactometer, every simple 
instrument for testing the richness of milk ; it con- 
sists of a glass tube graduated to 100 parts. New 
milk is poured in up to the top of the graduated 
part and allowed to stand ; and when the cream 
has completely separated the value of its quan- 
tity is shown by the number of parts in the 100 
which it occupies. Another form of instrument 
was invented by Doeffel, consisting of a small 
hydrometer with a scale 2 inches long divided 
into 20 degrees, the zero being placed at the point 
to which the instrument sinks in water, and the 
20th degree corresponding with the density 1*0383. 
This instrument is preferred by the continental 
chemists ; and 14° is held to show milk undiluted 
with water. 

Lactucariiim. See Lettuce. 

Ladakh', one of the frontier districts of the 
Kashmir State, in the valley of the Upper Indus, 
and behind the great centra range of the Hima- 
layas. The Ladakhis, some 30,000, are of Turanian 
stock and Buddhists in religion. The capital is 
Le (q.v.). — The district consists of the three 
tehsih of Ladakh, Skardu, and Kargil, and has 
(1911) a total population of 186,000, of whom 
150,000 (mostly in Skardu and Kargil) are Moham- 
medans. See Kashmir. 

Lad'anum (Arab. l&Mn; Gr. Udanon\ a 
curious, delicately-scented, resinous gum which 
exudes from certain kinds of Cistus, chiefly C. 
creticus, C. glaucfus, and (7. laurifolius^ growing in 
Crete, (Cyprus, and parts of Asia Minor. C. ladani- 
ferns, strange to say, does not produce the gum. 
Ladanum, under the name of Labdanum, is alluded 
to by Browning in Paracelsus; and there are 
interesting artifles under Ladanum and L^de in 
the French Encyclopedic, ix. 172 and 336, in whicli 
the gum is said to be collected on fringes of leather 
attached to long poles, and drawn over the shrubs in 
the heat of the day. In Cyprus at the present time 
the gum is actually collected from the beards of the 
goats that browse among the bushes, a system 
mentioned by Herodotus, iii 112. At one time 
ladanum was used in medicine and as a perfume ; 
it is now, in the form of small black balls, a costly 
toy fingered by soft-handed idlers in the Levant. 
Ladin. See Engadine. 

Lading, Bill of. See Bill of Lading. 

Lado, a station on the left bank of the White 
Nile, in 8® 5' N. lat., established by Gordon in 
1875. The Lado enclave, extending from the Nile 
on the east to 30° E. long, on the west, the Congo 
boundary on the south-west, and 8® 60' N. lat. on 
the north, was leased to Leopold II., king of the 
Belgians, hut reverted on nis death to Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. See Gondokoeo. 

Lad'oga, Lake, the largest lake of Europe, is 
situated a short distance N. and E. of St Peters- 
burg, being crossed by the frontier-line between 
Kussia and Finland. It is 129 miles in length, 
78 in breadth, and 6998 sq. m. in area. The southern 
and eastern shores are low and marshy ; but on 
the north-west the coast is broken, and rises into 
cliffs. There, too, are numerous islands. The lake 
receives the waters of Lake Onega and Lake Ilmen 
in Russia, and of Lake Saima and other lakes in 
Finland ; and its own waters ai*e carried off to the 
Gulf of Finland by the Neva (q.v.). The average 
depth of Lake Ladoga does not exceed 300 feet, 
except in the north-west, where over a limited area 
the depth is about 730 feet. In order to obviate 
the difficulties of navigation from shallows and 
sunken rocks, canals have been constructed to con- 
nect the mouths of the rivers that reach it along 
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the south and south-east shores. The principal is 
the Ladoga Canal (70 miles long and 60 feet wide). 
This canal system forms the thoroughfare for a 
very extensive traffic between the Volga and the 
Baftic, and a second canal parallel to the old Ladoga 
Canal has been constructed. A Finnish canal to 
the Baltic is projected. Communication by water 
subsists between Lake Ladoga and the White Sea 
as well as tlie Caspian. The fauna of the lake 
is arctic in character. Two of the islands in the 
north-west, Valamo and Konevetz, are each the 
seat of a monastery, founded in 960 and 1393 
respectively, and are visited by thousands of 
pilgrims yearly. ' 

LadroneSf or Mariana Islands, a group of 
fifteen islands in the western Pacific, north of the 
Carolines, in 13®-21® N. lat. and 144®-146® E. long., 
disposed in a row almost due north and south; 
their united area is about 420 sq. m. They were 
discovered by Magellan ( 1521 ), whose sailors called 
them the ‘Thieves’ [Lmrones] Islands,’ from the 
thievish propensity displayed by the natives ; in 
1668 they received the name of Mariana Islands. 
In 1898 Guam was ceded by Spain to the United 
States, and in 1899 the remainder of the group 
were sold to Germany. They were assigned to 
Japan as mandatory power in 1919. A channel 
divides the islands into two groups. The five to 
the south are low and flat, those to the north 
mountainous; most are thickly wooded, and all 
are well watered, fruitful in coconuts, rice, maize, 
cotton, sugar, tobacco, and indigo. The area culti- 
vated, however, is small, and the trade is of little 
consequence. The people are mostly indigenous 
Chaniorros and Ta^als from Luz6n, besides a mixed 
race of partly Spanish descent. At the time when 
the islands were discovered the inhabitants were 
reckoned at 60,000, but the present population 
(including Guam) is about 20,0()0. Under Spanish 
rule their former gaie^ and cheerful industry 
changed to dull, apathetic indifference and laziness. 
The largest island is Guam, with an area of 198 
sq. m., and a pop. of over 13,000 ; on it is the only 
town, Agafla. 

Ladjf a woman of distinction correlatively to 
Lord (q.v.), used in a more extensive sense in 
common parlance correlatively to gmtlmmn. As 
a title it belongs to peeresses, the wives of peers 
and of lords by courtesy, the word Lady being in 
all these cases prefixed to the peerage title. The 
daughters of dukes, marquises, and earls are by 
courtesy designated by the title Lady prefixed to 
the (jhristian name and surname; a title not 
lost by marriage with a commoner, ‘Lady,* pre- 
fixed to their husband's surname is the usual 
title of wives of Baronets (q.v.) and knights. See 
CouETBSY Titles, Address (Forms of). 

Ladybird {Coccinella\ a genus of pretty little 
beetles, generally of a brilliant red or yellow colour, 
with black, red, white, 
or yellow spots. The 
form is nearly hemi- 
spherical, the under- 
surface fiat, the thorax 
and head small, the 
antennae and legs short. 
When handled they emit 
a yellowish fluid, with 
a ^sagreeable smell. 
Adults and larvse feed 
chiefly on aphides, and 
ladybird (ObcofneZtooeeJto), aw* thus most useful to 
magnified. hop-growers and other 

agriculturists. The eggs 
are laid under the leaves of plants, on which the 
larvae afterwards run about in pursuit of aphides. 
In late autumn the surviving adiuts fipd safe comers, 


and hibernate till spring. Ladybirds occasionally 
occur in immense numbei-s, and from ignorance of 
their usefulness have sometimes been regarded 
with superstitious dread. The family of which the 
genus is type, Ooccinellidse, includes about 1500 
species, of •svhich forty or so are British. One of 
the commonest forms (G. septem-punctata) is found 
over aU Epope, and in parts of Asia and Africa. 
The name is apparently a modification of Ladyhtig^ 
lady referring to the Virgin Mary, as the German 
name Marienhdfer suggests. 

Lady Cb^el, a chapel dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary ( ‘ Our Lady ’ ), and usually, but not always, 
placed eastwards from the altar when attached to 
cathedrals. Heniy VII. *s Chapel at Westminster 
is the lady chapel of that church. 

Lady^day, one of the regular quarter-days in 
England and Ireland, on which rent is generally 
made payable. It is the 26th of March in eacli 
year;' out in some districts Old Lady Day (April 
6) is still observed as the term day. See Annun- 
ciation. 

Lady Fern {Atkyrinm FiUx-f<»min0L^ or A^Un- 
ixm, Filix-fo&miim), a beautiful fern, common in 
moist woods in Britain, with bipinnate fronds 
sometimes 2 feet long. The whole plant has an 
extremely graceful appearance. It is said to possess 
the same anthelmintic properties as the nmle fern. 
Lady’s Bedstraw, See Bedstraw. 

Lady’s mantle ( A ZcAem^7?a), a genus of herb- 
aceous plants, chiefly natives of temperate and 
cold climates, of the natural order Rosacem, sub- 
order 3a<ugiLisorbe8e ; having small and numerous 
flowers, an 8-cleft calyx, no corolla, and the fruit 
surrounded by the persistent calyx. The name 



Alpine Lady's Mantle [AUhemMa cdpim^) : 
a, a flower. 


lady’s mantle, signifying Mantle of Our Lady—i.e. 
of the Virgin Mary— is derived from the form of 
the leaves.— The Common Lady’s Mantle {A, 
vulgaris) is abundant on banks and in pastures 
throughout Britain. Its root -leaves are large, 
plaited, many-lobed, and serrated ; its flowers, in 
corymbose terminal clusters, are usually of a yellow- 
ish-green colour.— The Alpine Lady’s Mantle (A. 
aipina) grows on Scottish mountains, and has 
digitate serrated leaves, white and satiny beneath. 
— A common plant in British pastures is the Field 
Lady’s Mantle, or Parsley Piert (A. arvemis). 
Lady’s Fingers. See Kidney Vetch. 

Ladysmitb« a small town in Natal (named 
from a colonial governor’s wife), 140 miles NW. 
of Durban by raiL ()n the outbreak of the Trans- 
vaal War in 1899 it, including the army of Sir 
George White, was invested by the Boer forces, 
and after a si^e of one hundred and twenty da^s, 
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was relieved by Sir Redvers Buller on 28th Feb- 
ruary 1900. Pop. 6600. 

Lady’s Slipper {Cyj^ripedium), a genus of 
orchids, of which one species, C, Calceolus, 
found in a few places in the north of England, 
is reckoned one of the most beautiful of British 
orchids. The genus is remarkable for the large 



a, Cypripedium spectMle ; h, flower and leaf of 
C. harhatwm,. 


inflated lip of the corolla. Several very beautiful 
species are natives of the colder parts of North 
America. C. spectabile is a N orth American species ; 
C?. barbatnm, a native of Java. Both are in cxilti- 
vation, the former in hardy collections, the latter 
in hothouses. 

Lady’s Smock* See Chess. 

LaekeUy a northern suburb of Brussels, with 
the crypt of the Belgian royal family in the Church 
of the Virgin, and a royal palace (built in 1782; 
burned 1890 ; rebuilt in the same style). 

LaenneCy Ren^ Th]6odoee Hyacinthe, a 
distinguished physician, was born at Quimper, in 
Lower Brittany, 17th February 1781. He studied 
medicine under his uncle at Nantes, and at Paris 
under Corvisart, to whom the medical profession 
is mainly indebted for the introduction of percus- 
sion in the investigation of diseases of the chest 
(although the origmal discovery is due to Auen- 
brugger), ^ In 1799 Laennec was an army-doctor in 
the fi^d ; in 1814 he became the chief editor of the 
Journal de M^ecine; in 1816 he was appointed 
chief physician to the Hdpital Necker, and it was 
there that he soon after made the discovery of 
‘mediate’ auscultation, or, in other words, of the 
use of the Stethoscope (q.v.). In 1819 he published 
his great TraiU do VAusmltation MicHate, He 
retired to die (of consumption) in his native prov- 
ince, 13th August 1826. 

Lsetare Sunday. See Golden Rose. 
LspTulose. See Sugar. 

Lafarg^e, John ( 1835-1910), bom in New York, 
was the son of a French officer, studied art in Paris, 
visited Japan and the South Seas, and became one 
of the most eminent and versatile painters of his 
time — ^portraits, landscapes, religious subjects, book 
illustrations, and stained-glass windows being aU 
among his triumphs, 

Lafayette$ capital of Tippecanoe county, 
Indiana, on the Wabash River, and on the Wabash 
and Erie Canal, 63 miles NW. of Indianapolis, at 
the intersection of five railways. It is a jSourish- 
ing city, in the midst of a rich prairie country. 


Laid out in 1825, it contains numerous churches, 
the Purdue state university, bridge, pork-packing, 
wagon, safe, and other works. Pop. 22,600 (with 
West Lafayette 26,000). 

La Fayette, Madame de, the reformer of 
French romance-writing, was bom in 1634, her 
father being a marshal and governor of Havre. 
She married the Comte de La Fayette in 1655, and 
was a member in her youth of the literary circle 
which met in the H6tel de Rambouillet; She was 
the intimate friend of Mme de Sevigne, and in her 
thii*ty-third year formed a liaison with La Roche- 
foucauld, which lasted until his death in 1680. 
She died in 1693. Her novels Zaide and the Prin- 
cesse de CUves led to a reaction in taste against the 
fantastic and long-winded romances of such writers 
as La Calprenbde and Mdlle de Scudery. She had 
a genuine command of passion and knowledge of 
character, and in her Princesse de Cloves gave a 
vivid and faithful picture of the court-life of her 
day. She committed, however, a curious ana- 
chronism in transferring the men and women of Louis 
XIV. ’s age to the court of Henry II. ; for example, 
her Duchessede Valentinois is Mme de Montespan, 
the Prince de Cloves is the Comte de La Fayette, and 
the Due de Nemours is La Rochefoucauld. Her 
novels, says G^razez, were more than a novelty, they 
were almost a revolution. Her works fill 5 vols. 
(1812; new ed. 1882); of her Mimoires the best 
edition is by Asse ( 1890 ). See books by D’Hausson- 
vUle (1891) and Lilian Rea (1908), and Sainte- 
Beuve’s Portraits de Femmes, 

Lafayette, Marte Jean Paul Roch Yves 
Gilbert Motier, Marquis de, was born in the 
castle of Chavagnac, in Auvergne, 6th September 
1757. He belonged to an ancient family ; came to 
his estates at thirteen ; married three years later ; 
entered the army, and sailed, in spite of the at least 
professed ^position of the court, for America in 
1777, to offer his sword to the colonists in their 
struggle for independence. He became an intimate 
and admiring friend of Washington, who gave him 
the command of a division after his conduct at 
the battle of Brandywine. The treaty between the 
insurgents and France at once led to war between 
France and England, and Lafayette returned to his 
countiy early in 1779. Six months later he again 
crossed the Atlantic, was charged with the defence 
of Virginia, and had his share in the battle of 
Yorktown, which practically closed the war. On 
a third visit to North America in 1784, after the 
conclusion of peace, he was received in such a 
manner that his tour was a continual triumph. 

Lafayette had imbibed liberal principles in the 
freer air of America, and was eager for reforms in 
his native country. He was called to the Assembly 
of Notables in 1787, and sat in its successor, 
the^ Assembly of the States General, and in that 
which grew out of it, the famous National Assembly 
of 1789. He took a prominent part in its proceed- 
ings, and laid on its table, on the 9th July 1789, 
a declaration of rights based on Jefferson’s Declara- 
tion of Independence. He was soon appointed to 
the chief command of the armed citizens, where- 
upon he formed the National Guard, and gave it 
the tricolor cockade. Indeed, m the first stages of 
the Revolution, it seemed as if the ‘Grandison- 
Cromwell-Lafayette ’ had the destinies of France 
in his hands. But the fever of revolution soon 
surged too hotly for the constitutional channels 
in which he would have had it flow. He struggled 
incessantly for order and humanity, yet was 
mortified to the heart by the furious violeuce of 
the mob which butchered Foulon and brandished 
the reeldng heart of the commandant Berthier 
before his eyes. The Jacobins hated his modera- 
tion, while the court abhorred his reforming zeal, 
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and both combined to defeat him in his canvass 
against Petion for the mayoralty of Paris. Along 
with Bailly he founded the club of the Feuillants, 
and he supported the abolition of title as well as 
of all class privileges. After the adoption of the 
constitution of 1790 he retired to his estate of 
Lagrange till he received the command of the army 
of Ardennes, with 'which he won the first victories 
at PhilippevQle, Maubeuge, and Florennes. But 
the hatred of the Jacobins increased, and at length 
Lafayette, who had come from the army to Paris 
publicly to denounce the Jacobin Club, finding on 
nis return to the camp that he could not persuade 
his soldiers to march to Paris to save the consti- 
tution, rode over into the neutral territory of Li^ge. 
He was seized by the Austrians and imprisoned at 
Olmiitz till Bonaparte obtained his liberation in 
1797 ; but he took no part in public affairs during 
the ascendency of Bonaparte. He sat in the 
Chamber of Deputies from 1818 to 1824 as one of 
the extreme Left, and from 1825 to 1830 he was 
again a leader of the opposition. In 1830 he took 
an active part in the revolution, and commanded 
the National Guards. In 1824 he revisited America, 
by invitation of Congress, who voted him a grant of 
200,000 dollars and a township of land. He died at 
Paris, 20th May 1834. 

See his MSmoires et Gorres^ondance (8 vols. 1837-40) ; 
books by Begnault Warin (1824), Saranne (1832), 
B. Tuckerman (New York, 1889), Bardoux (1892-93), 
Crow (1916) ; ^lloc. Last Days of the French Monarchy 
(1916 ) ; the Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris 
(1888); and Doniors Participation de la Frame d 
VMabliasement des Ftats Unis (1889-91). 

Laffitte^ Jacques, a French banker and states- 
man, bom at Bayonne, 24th October 1767, began 
life as a banker’s clerk in Paris, and in 1805 
began business on his own account. He soon 
acquired great wealth and in 1814 was made 
governor of the Bank of France. After the second 
restoration he joined the opposition in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and enjoyed the highest popularity 
in Paris j he was elected by all twenty sections 
in the city in 1817. In 1830 he made his house the 
headquarters of the friends of the revolution, and 
out of his private means supplied great part of the 
funds for carrying through the movement. In 
November he was entrusted with the formation of 
a cabinet, but he only held power until 12th March 
following. Meanwhile he was obliged to sell his 
property to pay his debts. A national subscrip- 
tion preserved him his hdtel in Paris; and from the 
ruins of his fortune he founded a new Discount 
Bank in 1837. As the government receded from 
the principles of the revolution of 1830 Laffitte 
became active in opposition, and in 1843 was elected 
pi’esident of the Chamber of Deputies. He died at 
Paris, 26th May 1844. 

Laffitte, PlEREE ( 1823-1903 ), disciple and friend 
of Comte, and exponent of Positivism (q.v.), 
Lafite* See Bordeaux. 

Lafitte^ Jean, pirate. See Barataria. 

Lafontaine, Jean de, was bom, 8th July 
1621, at Chftteau-Thierry, in Champagne. His early 
education was neglected. He was placed in a 
clerical seminary, which he soon quitted to under- 
take his father’s duties as master of woods and 
forests. Early m life he devoted himself to the 
study of Rabelais, Marot, and other old writers, 
and set himself to the composition of verses — all of 
them more or l^s worthless. In 1654 he published 
a verse translation of the JEunuchm of Terence, and 
then went up to Paris, where he won the favour of 
Fouquet, who awarded him a pension of 1000 francs 
on condition that he furnished a piece of verse 
quarterly. The verses thus produced showed con- 
sidemble originality, and their author became the 
darling of the ladies of highest distinction in Paris. 


During six years he wrote little, abandoning him- 
self to a life of gallantry and to social meetings 
with Molihre, Boueau, and Racine. His Contes et 
Nowpdles en Vers appeared in 1665; his Fables 
Choisies mUes en Vers in 1668 ; and his Amours de 
Psyche et de Cupidon in 1669. Among his chief 
patronesses were Marguerite of Lorraine and the 
Duchess of Bouillon, and for nearly twenty years 
he was maintained in the household of Mme de 
la Sahlifere. In 1684 he read an admirable Dis^ 
cours en Vers on his reception by the Academy, to 
which he was admitted much against the wish of 
the king. In her later yeais ]\Ene de la Sahli^re 
became devout, but Lafontaine attached himself 
to the dissolute Prince de Conti, pursuing in his 
old age the follies and dissipations of his youth. 
She died in 1693, and for his two remaining years he 
was cared for by Mme d’Hervart, who maintained 
him until his death, which occurred at Paris on 
April 13, 1695. During an illness about two years 
before he had allowed himself to he converted in 
so far at least as to acknowledge the impropriety of 
the Contes and, it is said, destroy a new play. He 
was one of the idlest, the most reckless, the most 
frivolous and dissipated of men, but he was like- 
wise one of the most lovable and charming, as he 
was assuredly one of the most gifted. 

The subjects of the Contes are taken fium Boc- 
caccio, Anosto, Machiavelli, Rabelais, the Hepta’^ 
meron, the Gent Nouvelles nouvelles, Apuleius, 
AthenseuSp and other writers. The stories are retold 
with inimitable skill, Lafontaine surpassing in wit 
and in narrative dexterity the authors witti whom 
he challenged comparison. Nothing could he easier, 
more sparkling, more ingeniously a^ad gracefully 
turned than his verse. The langjiage has a racy 
archaic flavour, the style combining the elegance 
of the 17th-century wnters with something of the 
Rabelaisian richness. The subjects are nearly all 
of the grossest description, and their grossness is 
in most cases artfi^y heightened by Lafontaine. 
His story of Alaciel, for example, is a deeply- 
degraded version of the sombre though voluptuous 
tale told by Boccaccio. As for the Fables, their 
charm is undying, and they are free from the impro- 
priety of the Contes. It has been truly said of them 
by Silvestre de Sacy that they supply three several 
delights to three several ages — ‘ The child rejoices 
in the freshness and vividness of the story; the 
ca^er student of literature in the consummate art 
with which it is told ; the experienced man of the 
world in the subtle reflections on character and life 
which it conveys. ’ Nevertheless the general verdict 
of French critics on Lafontaine can hardly fail to 
seem unduly high to his English readers. Theodore 
de Banville, for example, maintains that lie is not 
merely an artist supreme in lyric comedy, hut a 
great romantic poet, in whose work there is always 
a * window ^en to heaven.* Such praise is hardly 
judicious. Lafontaine was a sparkling satirist, a 
brilliant versifier, a well-nigh incomparable master 
of the difficult art of telling a story in rhyme. He 
combined, as another critic has said, the flower of 
the esprit Gaulois with a perfume of antiquity. He 
was a great — ^not merely an amusing-writer, but 
he was not a great poet. With all its graces, his 
verse has not the melody, the passion, the power 
of suggesting a beauty and mystery beyond the 
meaning of the words, that mark high lyric 
work. 

See Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits JAUiraires, vol. i. ; Ban- 
ville’s PeMt TraiU de Poim Frangaise ; Taine’s Fssai ; 
and monographs by Lucas Oollins (1882), Grouchy 
(1893), Lafenestre (1895), Faguet (1900), and F. Hamel 
(1912). 

L£^6irl$f^ SiJLMA, Swedish romantic novelist, 
was film, the daughter of an army officer ana 
landed proprietor, on the estate of Marbacka in 
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Varniland, 20th November 1858. She taught for 
ten years in a girls’ school in Stockholm, and was 
afterwards a governess at Landskrona, but from 
1895 gave herself entirely to literature. The 
legends of her native district, scarce a century 
old, but with primitive elements in them, were the 
material upon which she experimented. In 1890 
some chapters of her Gosta Berlings Saga, spun out 
of these materials, won a prize in a competition 
conducted by a Stockholm literary periodical, Idun. 
The complete romance was published next year. 
At once Miss Lagerlof took rank as the foremost 
Swedish writer of her day, and one of the foremost 
in Europe. Others of her books have shown her 
genius under new aspects, and this or tliat has been 
preferred by critics, but Gosta Berling remains 
the most popular. After Osynliga Ldnkar ( 1894 ; 
trans. Invisible Links, 1899 ) came Antihrists 
MiraJcUr (1897; trans. 1899), which, inspired by 
the frescoes of Orvieto Cathedral, proved that her 
power was not inseparable from the Varniland 
scene. En Herrgardssdgen ( 1899 ) and Drottningar 
i Knngakdlla ( 1899 ; Queens of Kungehalla, 1907 ) 
were followed by another masterpiece, Jerusalem 
(1901-2; trans. 1915-17), in which the scene 
shifts from Dalarne to the Holy Land ; a pro- 
foundly imaginative tale of peasant religious 
enthusiasm. Nils Holgerssons Underhara Besa 
(1906-7; The Adventures of Nils, 1907-11) was 
written to furnish primary schools with a book about 
Sweden. Among later works Kejsarn av Portu- 
galUa { 1915; Emperor ofPortugallia, 1916) has been 
hailed as her best constructed novel. MttrhacJca 
(trans. 1924) is autobiographical. Miss Lagerlbf 
was the first woman admitted to the Swedish 
Academy (1914), and the first Swede awarded a 
Nobel Prize (1909). 

Lago lHag^giore* See Maggioee. 
Lagomys. See Ochotona. 

L^oon (Lat. lacuna, * a hollow,’ ‘a pool’) is a 
species of lake formed by the overflowing of the sea 
or of rivers, or by the infiltration of water from 
these. They are found only in low-lying lands, 
such as the coasts of Holland, Italy, the Baltic, 
and the east coast of South America ; are gener- 
ally shallow, and do not always present the same 
aspect. In some cases they are completely dried 
up in summer ; in others, after being once formed, 
they preserve throughout the whole year the char- 
acter of stagnant marshy pools ; and in others again 
the sea, which reunites them to itself in winter, is 
separated from them in summer by a bar of sand or 
shingle. 

Lag^OSf a seaport on the south coast of Portu- 

f al, 30 miles ENE. from the extremity of Cape 
t Vincent; pop. 8000, who fish for tunny and 
sardines. In the bay of Lagos Admiral Boscawen 
defeated the Erench Toulon fleet, 18th August 
1759. ® 

LagfOS. a province, an island, and a town in the 
SAV. of Nigeria. The island has an area of 3i 
sq. m. ; and at its western end stands the town, the 
piincipal commercial place on this part of the coast, 
with a safe harbour (improved since 1911). Pop. 
40,000. Previous to the interference of the British, 
Lagos was one of the chief entrepdts for the export 
of slaves. Created a separate government in 1863, 
the colony formed part of the west African Settle- 
ments (from 1866) and of the Gold Coast (from 
1874) successively. It was constituted a colony in 
1886. In 1906 the Southern Nigeria Protectorate 
was placed under the administration of Lagos 
^lony, and the whole area was named Colony and 
Protectorate. The latter was amalgamated in 
1914 with the Protectorate of Nortliern ‘Nigeria 
to f orni the Oolbny and Protectorate of Nigeria, in 
which Lagos is tho capital of Southern Nigeria. 


Lagosta (Slav. Lastovo), a Dalmatian island 
Italian by the treaty of Rapallo ( 1920 ). ’ 

Lagostomus* See Chinchilla. 

Lagrange, Joseph Louis, Comte, the great 
algebraist, was bom at Turin, 25th January 
1736. His father, who, as well as his mother, 
was of French descent, was war-treasurer to the 
Piedmontese government. In later life Lagrange 
explained his first application to the study of 
mathematics by the fact that the family prop- 
erty had been lost in speculations. At the age 
of seventeen a paper of Halley’s in the Philo- 
sopMeal Transactions turned him towards algebra 
and analytical geometry, and then his powers 
developed with striking precocity. In 1754 he 
was appointed mathematical professor in the 
Royal School of Artillery; at the same time 
he discovered a series for diflferential expansion 
analogous to the binomial theorem of Newton, and 
attracted Euler’s attention by a letter on the 
general solution of certain isoperimetrical problems 
which had been proposed to the best mathema- 
ticians in Europe. He also corresponded with 
D’Alembert, then the leader of French scientific 
society. At Euler’s suggestion Frederick the Great 
appointed Lagrange to succeed him as director of 
the Academy of Berlin. Before leaving Piedmont 
he* did much original work in integration and 
partial differences, applying mathematical methods 
to physics and astronomy, and assisted, in 1758, 
to found the Turin Academy of Sciences. In 1762, 
by his completion of the Calculus of Variations, 
the main theory of which had been foreshadowed 
in his discussion of isoperimetricals, and his in- 
vestigations of sound, harmonics, ^c. by new 
analytical methods, Lagrange gained a European 
reputation, though at the expense of his health, 
which was never afterwards robust. His memoir 
on the moon’s libration, which in 1764 obtained 
the ^rize of the French Academy, brought into 
prominence his great ‘ principle or virtual veloci- 
ties,’ which was presently to be so largely utilised 
in dynamical problems. Lagrange gave the first 
complete proof of Laplace’s generalisation, that, 
so far as the laws of motion are concerned, our 
solar system is necessarily stable and permanent, 
because aU the changes of the j^lauetary orbits, 
caused by their reciprocal gravitation, are periodic. 
While in Prussia, from 1766 to 1787, La^ange 
read before the Berlin Academy about sixty disser- 
tations on the application of the higher analysis 
to mechanics and dynamics. From the leading 
results of these memoirs and of his previous work, 
iuly marshalled and systematised, arose Lagrange’s 
principal work, the Micanique AncdyUgue, which 
was published (1788) in Paris under the super- 
vision of Legendre. The central theory, unifying 
the science of dynamics in all its developments, 
was the principle of virtual velocities which he had 
established in 1764. 

Just before the issue of the Micanique Analy- 
tique, Lagrange arrived in Paris, to be welcomed 
by the court and lodged in the Louvre with a 
pension of 6(XX) francs. In 1791 he was elected 
foreign member of the Royal Society of London. 
He commanded universal respect even in the ciisis 
of the Revolution, and was appointed professor in 
the Normal and Polytechnic Schools, one of the 
first members of the Bureau des Longitudes, and 
was enthusiastically in favour of the new decimal 
and metiical system. He was appointed member 
of the senate under Bonaparte, who also bestowed 
on bim the title of Count and the Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. He did more than any 
other, except Euler, to develop the applications of 
the infinitesimal calculus. 

Partly owing to his weak constitution, Lagrange 
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was extremely regular in liis habits, abstemious 
in food, with his work ever most systematically 
distributed. His various treatises, read to the 
Academies of Turin, Berlin, and Paiis, now fill 
seven quaito volumes. Other important works 
are TMorie des Fonctions (2d ed. 1813), Legons sur 
le Calcul des FonoUtytis^ F&solution des ^ig^cations 
NwiMriques. Lagrange died at Paris, 10th April 
1813. 

La Guaira* See GTrAntA. 

La Haguef the north-west extremity of the 
peninsula of Cotentin, in the north of Fi'ance, over 
against Alderney of the Channel Islands, It is 
cro'wned by a lighthouse, 158 feet high. This 
must not be confounded with La Hogue (q.v.). 

La Harpe^ Jean Francois de, French writer, 
bom at Paris, November 20, 1739, first attracted 
attention in 1763 by a successful tragedy, TTar- 
wiek. His fame was further enhanced by a series 
of eloquent Moges. But his other plays on the 
classic model, such as TimoUony Fharamond^ and 
G'listave Wccsa^ entirely failed, MSlame, Fhiloe- 
ttte, and Coriolan were more successful. His best- 
known works are, however, his critical lectures, 
published in 12 vols. (1799-1805) as Lyc6e, ou Cours 
de Litt^ature, which long remained a standard of 
literary criticism. That portion which relates to 
ancient literature is of little value, and that which 
treats of contemporary writers is entirely worth- 
less, owing to the bitterness and pride of the critic ; 
but the intervening portion gives a fairly complete 
critical history of French literature. His Gorres- 
pondance Litt^raire, published in 1801, by the 
bitterness of its criticisms rekindled fierce contro- 
versies. The Revolution, at its commencement, 
found no more ardent admirer than La Harpe ; but 
after five months’ imprisonment for refusing to 
countenance the extremes to which the immoderate 
zealots of the movement pushed matters his views 
entirely changed, and he oecame a firm supporter 
of church and crown. A posthumous work, La 
Vision de Gazotte, must be ranked amohgst the 
best achievements of his pen. His graceful style 
and keenness of observation are perhaps more than 
counterbalanced by his partiality, vehemence of 
mdgment, and superficiality. La Ha^e died 
February 11, 1803. See Sainte-Benve, Garneries 
du Jytmdiy vol. v. 

Lalm. an important affluent of the Rhine (q.v.) 
in its middle course. 

La Hogue^ a roadstead on the east side of the 
peninsula of Cotentin, in the north of France (not 
to be confounded with Cape La Hague, q.v.). On 
May 19, 1692, the French fleet pf forty-four sail 
under Tourville, which Louis XIV. had collected 
for the purpose of invading England in support of 
James II., was defeated here by the combined 
English and Dutch fleets of ninety vessels under 
the Jacobite Admiral Russell. Twelve large Frendi 
line-of -battle ships which took refuge in the shallow 
roadstead of La Hogue were destroyed, under the 
eyes of King James, by boats’ crews led by Admiral 
iSxiokB. See Macaulay’s Eistory. 

Lahore^ capital of the Punjab and of a district 
and of a division, stands near the left bank of the 
RavL Pop. (1868) 126,413; (1921, with canton- 
ment) 281, 781 — 149,000 of them Mussulmans. The 
native city covers 640 acres, and is surrounded by 
a brick wall 16 feet high, with thirteen gates. The 
fort occupies a commanding position to the north- 
east, and near it are the mosque of Aunmgzebe and 
Runjeet Singh’s tomb. The older portion of the 
European civil station is called Anarkalli, which 
is connected with the city by a fine road, the Old 
Mall. Anarkalli contains the gCvemment offices, 
university buildings, &c. To the south-east the 
Upper Mall stretches 3 miles to Government House 


and the Lawrence Gardens. Three miles farther 
is the military station or cantonment of Lahore, 
formerly called Mian Mir. The Punjab University, 
largely endowed by native chiefs and gentlemen — 
Moslem, Sikh, and Hindu — ^is one of the most 
flourishing educational establishments in India. 
There are also the Oriental College, the Govern- 
ment College, Government Medical School, Mayo 
Hospital, the Roberts Institute, and the Aitchison 
College for the sons of native noblemen, founded 
on the plan of the English public schools. Lahore 
suffered severely from an earthquake in April 
1905. 

The origin of Lahore is uncertain, hut is certainly 
not later than the 7th century A.D. Under the 
Mogul empire the city reached its gieatest size 
and mamincence, and is said to have had a popu- 
lation of over 1,000,000 souls. Akbar and Jahan- 
gjr lived at Lahore, and the remains of the beau- 
tiful and magnificent buildings erected by them 
and other great Mogul emperors are still consider- 
able, as well as Jsuiangir’s wonderful gardens ah 
Shddra and Shdlimdr. Since the time of Aurung- 
zebe nothing of importance has been constructed. 
In 1799 Ranjeet Singh, the Sikh ruler of the 
country, removed the seat of government to Am- 
ritsar, about 30 miles to the south ; hut in 1846 a 
British Council of Regency (of the Punjab) was 
established in Lahore, m 1849 the young Maharaja 
Dhuleep Singh transfeixed the government of the 
state to the East India Company, and Lahore be- 
came the cai)ital of the new British province of the 
Punjab. It is an important railway centre. 

The Lahore district has an area of 2691 sq. ni. , 
and a population of above a million. Tlie Bdri 
Doab Canal is an important government irrigation 
work, and nearly 1,000,000 acres in the district are 
cultivated by means of artificial irrigation of some 
sort. 

Lalir 9 a town of Baden, on a small affluent of 
the Rhine, 20 miles SSE. of Strasburg by rail, with 
manufactures of cottons, pottery, &c., and printing 
establishments ; pop. 14,000. 

Laibach (Slovenian, Ljubljana), a town of 
Yugoslavia, capital of the former Austrian crown- 
land of Carniola, and of the old kingdom of Illyria,, 
lies in an extensive plain on the river Laibach, 
7 miles above its junction with the Save, and 92 
by rail NE. of Trieste. The streets of the old 
town, which goes back to Roman times, are 
narrow and irregular, those of the new suburb® 
wide and handsome. The town was fortified from 
1416 down to the beginning of the 19th century. 
Laibach has been a bishop’s see since 1461, and has 
a cathedral, castle (15tli century), university 
(1920), national museum, &c. It is likewise 
a place of some commercial and industrial im- 
portance. Pop. 53,000. A congress met here in 
1821 to regulate the affairs of Italy. To the south- 
west lies Laibach Morass, upwards of 80 sq. m. in 
extent, most of which has been brought under culti- 
vation; the remainder affords, a supply of turf. 
Interesting lake-dwellings have been discovered 
in it. 

LaidlaWf William, the friend and latterly 
amanuensis of Sir Walter Scott, was horn at 
Blackhouse in Selkirkshire in November 1780. 
After farming with but little success at Traqiiair 
and Liberton, he settled in 1817 as a kind of 
factor and manager on the estate of Abbotsford, 
and was Scott’s trusted counseller in all his 
schemes of improvement. Here, with the excep- 
tion of but three years after the disaster in Scott’s 
affairs, he lived till Scott’s death in 1832, his con- 
stant companion and household friend, honoured by 
an affection that his loyalty deserved. Laidlawfs 
acquaintance with Scott began in the autuihn of 
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1802, and he supplied some of the materials for 
the third volume of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, The sweet and simple pathos of his own 
ballad, ‘Lucy’s Flittin’,’ would alone have kept the 
name of ‘Willie ’ Laidlaw from being forgotten even 
were that name not safely enshrined in a hundred 
pages of Lockhai*t’s Life of Scott, After his great 
master’s death Laidlaw was factor successively on 
two Boss-shire estates, and died at his brother’s 
farm at Con tin in that county, 18th May 1845. 

Laing*} David, a learned antiquary, was the 
son of an Edinburgh bookseller, and was born in 
April 1793. For thirty years he followed his father’s 
trade, earning the esteem of all the antiquaries 
and scholars of his time by his remarkable know- 
ledge and his readiness to communicate it. In 
1837 he became librarian of the Signet Libraiy, 
a post which he held till his death, 18th October 
1878. Laing was honorary secretaiy of the Banna- 
tyne Club throughout, and himself edited many of 
its issues; while his contributions to the Trans- 
actions of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
were innumerable, yet all stamped with character- 
istic thoroughness. He left a private library of 
unusual value; a rich collection of MSS. was 
bequeathed to Edinburgh University. 

Laing’s more hnportant works were his edition of 
Eobert Baillie’s Letters cmd Jou/rncUs (1841-42), the 
works of John Knox (6 vols. 1848-64), and of the Scottish 
poets, Sir David Limdsay, Dunbar, and Henryson. See 
Life by Gilbert Goudie (1914). 

Laing, Malcolm (1762-1818), born on the 
aternal estate in Orkney, was educated at Edin- 
urgh, and called to the bar. He completed the 
last volume of Henry’s History of Great Britain^ 
and in 1802 published his own History of Scotland 
from the Union to QueenAnne. In the 1804 edition 
occurs his attack on Queen Mary for participation 
in Darnley’s murder. His Poems of Ossian is a 
fierce onslaught on Macpherson. — His brother 
Samuel ( 1780-1868 ) wrote on his observations in 
Korwajr, Sweden, and Denmark, and translated 
the Heimshringla (not too accurately). He also 
published books on the German Catholic movement, 
and the events of 1848 and 1849. Samuel’s son, 
Samuel ( 1812-97 ), chairman of a Brighton railway 
and M.P. for Wick, wrote pamphlets on the contra- 
dictions between science and revealed religion. 
Laing’s Nek. See Colley. 

Lairesse, Geraed (1640-1711), a Dutch 
painter with classical sympathies, exercised an 
influence on art schools through his Art of Painting. 

Lais» the name of one or, more probably, two 
Greek courtesans, , celebrated for extraordinary 
beauty. The elder is believed to have been horn 
at Corinth, and flourished during the Peloponnesian 
war. She was supposed to be the most graceful 
woman of her time in Greece, hut in character she 
was capricious, and greedy of money, and in her old 
age she gave way to intemperance. — The younger 
appears to have^ been bom in Sicily, but came to 
Corinth when still a child. She sat as a model to 
the painter Apelles, and is said to have been stofled 
to death by some Thessalian women whom she had 
made jealous. 

Ld.isS6Z Pftiirc is a phrase which expresses the 
attitude towards the State of the school of political 
economists founded hy Adam Smith. The j^rase is 
usu^y traced to Gournay, merchant and economist 
4 Physiocratic school. But it is said first 
of au to have been the remonstrance of French 
mercmnis against the system of the great states- 
man Colbert, who established a minute regulation 
of industiy by the State. They believed that the 
best thing the State could do lor industry was to 
leave it alone. The phrase therefore embodied 
the protest of prfyaie mdustiial enterprise against 


minute, vexatious, and oppressive regulation by a 
French state, which at that time represented 
only the court and a narrow privileged class 
often incapable, and always engrossed in war* 
intrigue, and other pursuits alien to industry. But 
in England more than any other country it has 
been accepted as a watchword of free trade and 
free industry, as contrasted with the protective 
system and state regulation generally. 

Laity, the general body of the people, opposed 
to the Clergy (q.v.), or to some other profession. 
The word (derived through French from Greek 
laosy ‘people’) has superseded lewdy which has 
developed a new meaning. 

Lake, Geeard, Viscount, born 27th July 1744 
served in Germany (1760), America, and at Vinegar 
Hill ( 1798). He defeated the forces of Gwalior at 
Aligarh and Delhi (1803), Sindia at Leswarree 
(1803), and Holkar near Furruckabad (1804). 
Created a baron (1803) and viscount (1807), he 
died in 1808. See Memoir hy Pearse ( 1908 ). 

Lake (Lat. locus) is a portion of water sur- 
rounded by land. Lakes are of two kinds — ^fresh- 
water and saline — and have been formed in various 
ways. Taking first the fresh-water IdkeSy these 
may he grouped as follows ; ( 1 ) Obstruction Lakes. 
— Some of these are more or less temporary sheets 
of water, such as the lake-like expansions of certain 
rivers, and the deserted loops of river-channels. 
Other temporary lakes are due to the operations of 
the beaver ; to the choking of the narrower pass- 
ages of a river-channel by drifted vegetable debris 
or river-ice ; or to the advance of a glacier across 
the mouth of a lateral valley. Now and again 
rock-falls and landslips obstruct the drainage of 
valleys and give rise to lakes ; and similar results 
have been brought about by the advance of lava 
across a valley. (2) Crater Lak^, — These occupy 
craters of extinct or quiescent volcanoes. (3) 
mnh Lakes, — These lie in hollows caused by sub- 
sidence of the surface consequent upon the removal 
of underlying soluble rocks, such as rock-salt, and 
calcareous and gypseous rocks. (4 ) Earth-movements 
Lakes, — Uneq^ual movements or warping of the 
^rth’s crust Jiave occasionally originated hollows 
by direct subsidence. It is possible also that local 
elevation by affecting the lower ends of valleys 
may sometimes have obstructed the flow of rivers, 
given rise to lakes. (5) Glacial Lakes, 
—These consist of (a) hollows of erosion or rock- 
ocfsinsy which have been excavated by glacier-ice, 
ajid (5) hollows caused by the unequal distribu- 
tion or accumulation of glacial detritus during the 
glacial period. (6) SvHferranean Lakes , — These 
are found chiefly in calcareous regions, where they 
occupy the underground channels which have been 
excavated by the chemical and mechanical action 
of water (see Caves). They are met with also in 
volcanic regions, filling, or partialljr filling, the 
cavities which are sometimes seen in lava-flows 
(see Lava). 

Fresh- water lakes are verjr unequally distributed. 
They are most numerous m those regions which 
were overflowed hy land-ice during the glacial 
period, as in the British Islands, Scandinavia, 
Finland, &c., Canada, and the adjoining United 
States. Lakes occur at all heights above the 
sea; the most elevated being Lake Tsana in 
AWssinia (7500 feet), Lake Titicaca in the 
Bolivian Andes (12,500 feet), and Askal Chin in 
Tibet (16,600 feet). The largest lake in the world 
is Lake Superior, which covers an area of 31,200 
sq. m., and h^ a mean dejpth of about 475 feet 
Lake Baikal, in central Asia, is the largest and 
deepest mountain-lake, its area being 13,500 sq. 
m., and its mean depth 850 feet, but in places it 
reaches a depth of more than 4000 feet. Of the 
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nioimbain-lakes of Europe, Loch Morar is 1017 feet 
deep, the Lake of Geneva 1013 feet, Lago Maggiore 
1-220 feet, and the Lake of Como 1341 feet. 

Salt Lakes .— kinds are recognised: (a) 
portions of the sea cut off from the general oceanic 
area by epigene or hypogene agencies; (h) lakes, 
originally fresh-water, wliich have been rendered 
saline by evaporation and concentration. Those of 
the first group range in size from mere pools and 
lagoons up to inland seas, such as those of the 
great Aralo-Caspian depression. The Dead Sea 
and the Great Salt Lake of Utah are good examples 
of the second group of saline^ lakes, which might 
be defined shorSy as lakes which have no outlet to 
the ocean. The Caspian Sea is 97 feet below the 
level of the Black Sea, has an area of about 170,000 
sq. m., and is from 2500 to 3000 feet deep in the 
deepest parts. A still more depressed area is that 
of the Dead Sea, the surface or which is 1292 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Lake Districts the name applied to the 
picturesque and mountainous region comprised 
within rae counties of Cumberland, Westmorland, 
and a small portion of Lancashire, within which are 
grouped as many as sixteen lakes or ^neresy besides 
innumerable mountain tavTis and streams, and a 
series of mountains rising in four points to a height 
of over 3000 feet. The district extends about 30 
miles from north to south by about 25 from east 
to west, and contains within its compass the utmost 
variety and wealth of natural scenery, soft and 
graceral beauty ever alternating closely with 
grandeur and sublimity. Indeed nowhere else in 
the world perhaps is so much varied beauty to be 


Hawes Water in the east; Bassenthwaite in the 
north ; Wast Water, Ennerdale Water, Buttermere, 
Crummock Water, and Lower Water in the west ; 
and Derwentwater, Thirlmere, Grasmere, and Rydal 
Water in the heart of the district. The highest 
mountain-summits are Scafell Pike (3210 feet), 
Scafell (3161 feet), Helvellyn (3118 feet), and 
Skiddaw (3060 feet), all easily accessible, in great 
art even on pony-back. Besides th^se there are 
undreds of mountains and Jp^7ce^, many clothed with 
the richest greenery. The lakes are fed and emptied 
by beautiful mountain-streams and htcksy often 
forming noble waterfalls and forcesy like Lodore 
Falls, near Derwentwater; Dungeon (^ill Falls, 
near Grasmere ; Stockgill Force, near Ambleside ; 
Scale Force, near Crummock Water ; Aira Force, 
near Patterdale ; and Dalegarth Force, near 
Boot. Among the places most visited, besides 
these, are the towns or villages of Keswick, Conis- 
ton, Bowness, Hawksbead, Ambleside, Ulverston, 
Rosthwaite, Grasmere, and Patterdale; Borrow- 
dale; the Langdale Pikes; the Duddon Valley, 
celebrated in Wordsworth’s series of sonnets; 
Honister Pass and Kirkstone Pass; the Castle 
Rock of St John, celebrated in Scott’s Bridal of 
Triermain; and such minor but imposing mountain- 
peaks as Blencathara or Saddleback (2847 feet), 
near Keswick; Coniston Old Man (2633), near 
Coniston ; and the Great Gable (2950), near Wast- 
dale Head. To preserve a footing for nature and 
the public the National Trust has acquired properiy 
in various parts of the district— notably the central 
knot of mountains (1923-24) and Gowbarrow Park 
(including Aira Force) on Ullswater (1906). 

But far more even than its romantic 
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found within so narrow a space. The Strict is 
visited every year by thousands of tourists, who 
are able, from Keswick or Ambleside as a centre, 
to explore the whole region, and climb all its chief 
mountains within a week. But it must ndt he 
forgotten that many of the most lovely spots lie 
out of the ordinary routes, and that for those 
travellers who can afford the time there is ample 
occupation for a much longer period. The Lake 
District is frineed by such considerable towns as 
Penrith, Kendaf, Lancaster, Barrow, Cockermoutb, | 
and Whitehaven ; and already railways bring the ! 
traveller, from different pointe of the compass, to 
Keswick, to Winderauere, to Coniston, and to Boot. 
The principal lakes arte Windermere, Esthwaite 
Water, and Coniston in tire south ; Ullswater and 


— r natural beauty is the rare interest that has 

been added to this district by the group of 
illustrious poets who made it their home 
about the beginning of tire 19th century, 
/ f and who were somewhat unintelligently 
/ grouped together by unsympathetic critics 
as forming the * Lake School ’ of poetry. 

J Of these the most illustiious was Words- 
worth, who has interpreted for us with mar- 
ly vellous fidelity and mrce the life — animate 
/ and inanimate alike — of the country which 
and Jjq knew and loved. His Excursion is the 
best of all guide-books to the Lakes— 
WordsworthmirCy as Lowell aptly terms the 
district; and students of English poetry 
nexe wiH nevei lose an interest in those hallowed 
scenes in which the modern High-priest of 
; Nature first expounded the co-operative 
‘end^ spiritual harmony between man and nature 
{ Wj herself, and taught how tke mute life in 
I Sf nature ever leads upwards to the con- 
scious life in man and the creative force 
tv in God. B[e was horn at Cockermoutb ; 
Ar he had his^ education at Hawkshead 
school; he lived thirteen years in three 

i houses at Grasmere, and thirty-seven at 

Rydal Mount ; and he lies fittingly, with 
his wife, ^ his children, and his gifted sister 
Dorothy, in Grasmere churchyard, in the midst 
of the sceneiy he has made enchanted. His 
first house at Grasmere, Dove Cottage or Town 
End, his home from December 1799 to May 1808, 
and of De Quincey for more than twenty years 
thereafter, was bought in 1890 by public sub- 
scription for permanent preservation as a 
memorial of Wordsworth. His lifelong friend 
and brother - poet, Southey, lived for forty 
years at Greta Hall, near Keswick, and rests 
m Crosthwaite churchyard hard by. Here also 
at Greta Hall Coleridge lived awhile, often visit- 
ing the Wordsworths ; and here his children were 
brought up by Southey. The hapless Hartley 
Coleridge lived long at Nab Cottage, near Rydal 
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Water, and is buried beside Wordsworth in Gras- 
mere. Cliristoplier North lived at Elleray, near 
Windermere ; Shelley lived some time at Keswick 
after his marriage. Harriet Martineau had her 
home at the Knoll, near Ambleside ; and not far 
off is Fox How, where Dr Arnold found rest from 
the strain of Rugby, and where he died. James 
Spedding was born at Bassenthwaite, and here was 
visited by Edward FitzGerald and Tennyson ; and 
the latter lived some time at Tent House on the 
east bank of Coniston Lake. At Brantwood, near 
Coniston Lake, Ruskin resided during the later 
years of his life. The poet Gray spent a fortnight 
of 1769 in traversing the Lake District, and his 
Journal shows that he looked before his time at 
nature with ‘distinctness and unaffected simplicity,* 
in Wordsworth’s phrase. Hither came in the 
summer of 1802 Charles Lamb with his sister 
Mary to spend three weeks with Coleridge at 
Keswick. He appears to have thoroughly enjoyed 
the new experiences, yet in a letter to his friend 
Manning (24th September 1802) he writes with a 
spirit worthy of Dr Johnson : ‘ After all, Fleet 
Street and the Strand are better places to live in 
for good and all than amidst Skiddaw. ’ 


Wordsworth himself wrote a Desoription of the Scenery 
of the Ldhes in the North of England (1822), in which the 
descriptions glow with recollected love, and his indigna- 
tion is hot against all wanton attempts to arfcificialise the 
face of nature. See Professor Knight’s EngUsh Lake 
DistHct, as interpreted in the Poevtis of Wordsworth (1878) 
and his Through the Wordsworth Country (1887) ; Harriet 
Martineau’s EngUsh Lakes, with illustrations by W, J. 
Linton (1858); T. G. Bonney’s English Lake Scenery 
(1876) ; J. E. Harr’s Geology of the Lake District (1916) ; 
H. B. Jilill’s bathymetrical survey of the lakes (1895)' 
two. books by Edwin Waugh (1861-80); Baddeley’s 
Thorough Guide ; Bradlejr’s Highways and Byways in 
the Lake District (iUus. by Pennell, 1901); and books 
on the region by Palmer (1902), CoUingwood (1902), 
Canon Rawnsley (1899-1906, including his revised edition 
of Jenkinson’s Guide), Brabant. 

Lake -dwellings (Ger. PfaUhauten, ‘pile- 
dwellings’), habitations placed on platforms sup- 
ported by piles, or other substructures, in the 
shallows around the margins of lakes, only in 
modern times became known to archaeologists, 
although the first notice of a lake -dwelling com- 
munity was written by Herodotus in the 4th 
centui-y B.C. He desciibes certain tribes on Lake 
Prasias in Macedonia as living in huts on platforms 



Fig. 1.— Lake-dwelling restored. 


supported on piles which were approached from the 
land by a single narrow bridge. It now appears 
that from the very earliest times down to the 
commencement df the histoiie period there were 
lake-dwellings of various descriptions in the lakes 
of central Europe, and that a similar custom con- 
tinued in Scotland and Ireland to much later times. 
Owing to an extraordinary subsidence of the waters 
of the Swiss lakes in 1854 the remains of a lake- 
dwelling were discovered at Meilen in the lake of 
Zurich, and it was speedily found that similar 
remains of pile-dwellings, each indicating the site 
of a relic-bed in the mud of the lake-bottom, ex- 
isted in proximity to the shores of most of the lakes 
in Switzerland. The relics of this singular phase 
of early civilisation disclose the condition of the 
industrial arts in the stone, bronze, and iron 
periods. There are several varieties of artificial 
lake-dwellings. The substructure is usually all that 
remains. It has been found in some instances to 
be a mass of stones, and in others a mass of brush- 
wood, built up from the bottom of the lake. The 
more common form in Switzerland, however, is a 
substructure of piles, driven into the lake-bottom, 
and the heads brought level to support the platform 
for the huts. Where the water is deep and the 
bottom soft, the piles are driven only for a short 
distance, and stones accumulated around and 


among them to keep them in position. In some 
cases the lower ends of the piles have been mortised 
into a kind of horizontal framework of logs, to give 
greater stability to the superstructure. The piles 
are usually tree-trunks with the hark on, and the 
platfoims were frequently the same, though some- 
times the trunks were split or roughly boarded. 
On this platform the huts were erected. Nothing 
usually remains of them, but in some instances the 
remains of the lower tiers of boarding have been 
detected. In all cases in which the lorm of the 
huts could he deteimined it has been rectangular. 
But it seems deducible from the curvature of some 
pieces of hardened clay, with the marks of inter- 
woven branches upon them, that circular huts of 
wattles and daub were also constructed. They 
were doubtless thatched with straw and reeds. 
There were many huts on one platform, and a 
narrow g^gway was generally carried on piles 
from the platform to the shore. Sometimes a dug- 
out canoe seems to have been used instead of a 
gangway, but as they seem often to have had 
horses, sheep, goats, and cattle on the platfonn, 
the gangway would be in such cases a necessary 
adjunct to a settlement, the piles of which have 
been occasionally found to indicate a superficial 
area of 100,000 square feet. It was therefore 
practically a village on piles. The lake-dwellers 
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eariy rook to cremating their dead> but enough 
evidence remains to justify the conclusion that 
they not only were at first but remained through- 
out broad-headed, like the present-day inhabitants 
of the region (the ‘Alpine race *). Probably they 
came, bringing with them some elements of their 
civilisation (such as agriculture), from Asia Minor. 
From the Alps movements can be traced through 
Germany to Denmark, Belgium, and Britain, and 
into Italy, where their culture developed into that 
of the Terremare ( see Terramaka ). 

In the settlements of the stone age the cutting 
implements, such as axes, knives, saws, are made 
only of stone. As flint is not abundant in Switzer- 
land, the larger implements, such as axes, are gener- 
ally made of diorite, serpentine, and other hard and 
tough stones, and sometimes even of nephrite and 
jadeite. The smaller implements, such as knives, 
saws, arrow-points, and spear-heads, are usually 
made of chipped flint, hut the axes are cut out of 
the block by a sawing process, the cuts being made 
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afced by a blow. 
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Pig. 2.— Ground-plan of Orannog in Drumaleague Lough. 

were perforated by a hole for the haft were bored by 
a drill of soft wood worked with sand. The stone 
axes were, however, for the most jjart mere wedges 
not perforated for the haft, but fixed in a socket 
in the end of a short piece of stag’s horn, through 
which the perforation for the handle was made. 
Sometimes the handle itself was perforated, and 
one end of the stag’s horn mounting, which carried 
the stone axe socketed into its other end, was 
mortised into the handle. Bitumen was used as a 
cement to fix the stone tools of all kinds in their 
handles of horn or wood. Arrow- points, notched 
or barbed, and harpoon -points for spearing fish 
were made of bone. The pottery of the stone age 
settlements was coarse hut plentiful, and the cook- 
ing vessels were occasionally of large size. The 
lake-dwellers of the stone age were agriculturists, 
cultivating on the adjacent mainland their crws of 
wheat, barley, millet, and flax, and rearing flocks 
and herds, the cattle being sometimes stalled upon 
the platforms. They were hunters and fishers, and 
their food seems in cbnsequenoe to have been both 
varied and plentiful. Amongst the animals they 
hunted, whose remains have been found in the 
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relic-beds underneath the dwellings, are the urus 
and bison, the elk, the ibex, and chamois, the 
wild-boar and stag; and they kept the domestic 
ox, the horse, swine, sheep, goats, and dogs. They 
stored nuts and dried apples cut in halves; and 
among the charred remnants of their food frag- 
ments of their cakes of bread have been discovered. 
To the_ same charring action of the fire which 
seems in several cases to have consumed the huts 
we owe the preservation of many specimens of their 
textile fabrics, woven of well -spun flaxen threads, 
and of their fishing-nets, and mats made of bast or 
fibre of the lime-tree, and ropes and lines of plaited 
twigs, or cords of flaxen thread. 

The pile-dwellings of the bronze age appear to 
have been placed farther from the shore than those 
of the stone age. The settlements of the bronze 
age also exhibit an increase in -the number of 
domestic animals, and a corresponding decrease 
in the number of wild animals used for foot!. The 
pottery, though not thrown upon the wheel, is finer 
in form and much more highly ornamented, often 
with patterns of great elegance, painted in black 
or red, and sometimes inlaid with strips 
of tin. In settlements founded in the 
bronze age, such as that at Morges in the 
lake of Geneva, bronze is almost the only 
material used in the manufacture of their 
implements and weapons; and consequently 
stone and bone implements are as rare 
in them as bronze implements are in the 
earlier settlements. But there are a 
number of settlements which seem to have 
existed during the transition period, in the 
relic-beds of which the implements of stone 
and bronze are found mingled together. 
The forms of the bronze objects found in 
the lake-dwellings do not materially differ 
fi'om those generally found diffused over 
central Europe. One feature of the lake- 
dwellings is the abundance and variety of 
the bronze ornaments, and the [extraordin- 
ary development of the pins with orna- 
mental heads, which are found of all sizes 
up to 15 inches in length. The bracelets 
are penanmilar, or often hollow, or 
C-shaped in section, and decorated on 
the convex surface with a variety of 
sunk patterns composed of combinations 
of straight lines and circles. The piin- 
cipal Varieties of the implements and 
weapons of bronze are axes, chisels, 
gouges, saws, sickles, knives, daggers, 
spear-heads, swords, hammers, and anvils. 
The' knives are very abundant, and there is one 
large variety, with a curved and almost scythe- 
shaped blade, having a thick back, which is 
characteristic of the lake-dwellings. There is a 
smaller knife with an oval or crescent -shaped 
blade, so thin and sharp that it has been 
taken for a razor. The swords are mostly of the 
broad-bladed and slightly tapering form found in 
central Europe, and often have their handles also 
of bronze. Moulds of stone for casting the different 
varieties of bronze implements, weapons, and 
ornaments have been found in the relic-beds, 
showing that the articles were manufactured 
in the settlements in which they were used. 
In the principal settlement of the bronze age 
at Morges the number of bronze articles found 
exceeds 500. 

That of Marin or La Tfene, in the lake of Neu- 
ch^tel, is the best known of the lake-dwellings of 
the iron age. As the area occupied by the piles is 
about 1200 feet long by 250 feet wide, the settle- 
ment was undoubt^ly a large one. Several cal- 
drons of thin bronze with iron ring-handles attached 
to the rim were found here ; and a number of 
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small articles of bronze were also found, none 
of wliicb were of bronze-age types. The weapons 
were all of iron. They consist of short double- 
edged swords, the edges straight to within a short 
distance of the point, and large, broad, and tMn- 
bladed spear-heads, sometimes oval or leaf-shaped, 
but usually with wavy or indented edges. Several 
of the sword -blades are damascened, after the 
ancient method of damascening by welding together 
strips of metal diflferently prepared, and some have 
makers’ marks. The sheaths are of iron, beaten 
very thin, and are remarkable both for their 
elegance of form and the peculiar nature of their 
decoration. The other articles found at Marin 
are shield-mountings, fibulae, buckles, bridle-bits, 
and hatchets, all of iron, a number of rings or 
bracelets, beads, &c., of coloured glass, playing 
dice and other small objects of bone, pieces of 
Roman pottery, and Roman and Gaulish coins 
down to the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 41 to 
54 A.D. 

Lake -dwellings have also been found on the 
Italian side of the Alps in the lake of Garda 
and the Lago Maggiore ; in Savoy in the lakes 
of Bourget and Paladru ; in Slovenia in the bed 
of a dried-up lake at Laibach ; in Austria in 
several smalliakes near Salzburg ; and in Bavaria 
and Pomerania. In Scotland and Ireland, where 
they are numerous, they are known as Crannogs 
(q.v.), from the Celtic word crann, ‘a tree.’ The 
crannogs, however, are not constructed like the 
Swiss pile-villages. They are either palisaded 
refuses on small islets of natural formation, or 
artificial islets formed of brushwood, stones, and 
earth, and steadied and protected by piles driven 
through and around the mass. The problem pre- 
sented to the crannog-builders was to construct, in 
a maximum depth of 10 or 12 feet of water, a solid, 
compact, and generally circular island, with a radius 
of 60 feet or thereby, capable of providing a per- 
manent means of refuge and shelter for a consider- 
able number of men and animals. The process is 
thus described by Dr Munro : ‘ Over the site chosen 
a circular raft of tree-trunks laid above branches 
and brushwood was formed, and above it additional 
layers of logs, together with stones, gravel, &c., 
were heaped up till the mass grounded. As this 
process went on, poles of oak were inserted here 
and there, the rough logs forming the horizontal 
layers were pinned together, and at various levels 
oak-beams mortised into one another were stretched 
across tbf substance of the island and joined to the 
surroundmg piles. When a sufficient height above 
the water-lme was attained, a prepared pavement 
of oak-beams was constructed, and mortised beams 
were laid over the tops of the encircling piles which 
bound them firmly together. The margin of the 
island was also slantingly shaped by an intricate 
aixangement of beams and stones, constituting 
a breakwater.’ Frequently a wooden gangway 
stretched to the shore; in other cases the only 
means of access was by canoes, hollowed out of 
oak-tree trunks. Much the same system of con- 
struction appears to have been followed in Ireland. 
The plan (ng. 2, p. 487) of one of two crannogs in 
Di-umaleague Lough, in the county of Leitrim, mven 
on a scale of 1 inch to 20 feet, shows a cirSe of 
piles enclosing a space of 60 feet in diameter, with 
remains of supplemental^ circles at several points 
in the interior of the main or outer circle, in the 
centre is the log-pavement, A, about 35 feet by 
25 feet, probably the floor of the log-house, which 
was the principal building on the crannog. In the 
centre of this pavement is a hearth-place, B, 
covered with flat stones, still showing traces of 
fire. On the outside of the pavement is another 
hearth-place, C, on a bed of stiff clay, while 
around a large tree-root, D, the top of which has 


been dressed with a hatchet, and which may have 
served as a table, were found the refuse of the 
daily food in the shape of the broken and split 
bones of deer and swine. The crannogs are gener- 
ally very much smaller than the Swiss lake-settle- 
ments, and from the nati^re of their construction 
there is no relic-bed. Those of Ayrshire and Gallo- 
way in Scotland have yielded objects dating from 
the time of the Roman occupation of Scotland to 
quite recent times. The most characteristic objects 
recovered from the Irish crannogs belong to the 
period of the Norse incursions, ranging from the 
8th to the 10th and 11th centuries. There have 
been a few exceptional instances of the discovery 
of implements of stone and bronze §ige types in 
apparent association with the crapnog structures, 
but so far as is yet known there is no crannog in 
Scotland or Ireland that can with any degree of 
certainly be assigned to the age of stone, or to the 
age of bronze. They seem to belong exclusively 
to the iron age and the historic period. There 
are frequent references to the use of crannogs as 
refuges and strongholds in the early Irish annals, 
and in Scottish and Irish historical, documents of 
the 16th and’l7th centuries. Although they are 
so abundant in Scotland and Ireland, there are 
comparatively fewrin England. Perhaps the most 
interesting is the marsh village at Glastonbury, in 
Somersetshire, excavated in 1842 and following 
years, when large numbers of dwellings were found 
with evidence of having been occupied again and 
again. It was most prolific in relics, which were 
all of the iron age. 

Long before the date of the Swiss lake-dwellers, 
during the transition from Palaeolithic to Neolithic, 
perhaps 12,000 to 10,000 B.C. , there was a community 
living on a raft of pines anchored in the freshwater 
lake (now a bog) of Maglemose, near Mullerup, 
in Zealand. What race these people belonged to 
is yet unknown. They used deer-horn harpoons and 
flints, had no pottery, and no domestic animals but 
the dog. 

The custom of living in wooden houses erected 
on piles over the waters of a lake, river, or inlet 
of the sea is still practised by barbarous tribes, 
and has been described by many travellers in the 
Malayan Archipelago, New Guinea, Venezuela, and 
in central Africa. 

See Kunro, The Lake -dwellings of Europe (1890); 
Keller, The Lake-dwellings of Switzerland (trans. by Lee, 
2d ed, 1878) ; Boelsche, Mensch dm' Pfahlbauzeit 
(8th ed. 1911 ) ; Munro, Artcient Scottish Lake-dwellmgs^ 
or Crannogs [1^2 ) ; Wood-Martin, The Lake-dweUmgs of 
Irelamd (1886) ; Gray and others. The Glastonbury Lake 
Village (1911-17). 

Lake of the Thousand Islands^ an ex- 
pansion of the St Lawrence (q.v.) extending about 
40 miles below Lake Ontario. It contains some 
1600 rocky islets, the largest, Wolfe Island (54 
sq. m.), measuiing 21 miles by 7. 

Lake of the Woods^ a large lake of North 
America, studded "with numerous wooded islands, 
mostly in Ontario, but touching also Manitoba and 
Minnesota. Gold was found about it in 1^7. 
The lake is nearly 100 miles long, and about 300 
in circuit. It is fed by the Rainy River, and 
drained by the Winnipeg. 

Lakes (originally prepared from lac, whence 
the name) are pigments or colours formed by pre- 
cipitating animal or vegetable colouring matters 
from their solutions chiefly with alumina or oxide 
of tin. Cochineal and madder lakes are the only 
ones used by artists. The former are prepared with 
Cochineal (q.v.) and alumina, and accordmg to their 
shade of red, or purple red, are known as carmine, 
crimson lake, scarlet lake, purple lake, and Floren- 
tine lake.. These were formerly much employed for 
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landscape-work by water-colour painters, and are 
still in request for flower-painting, but they have 
not much stability. The madder pigments of this 
kind, called rose madder or madder lake and 
madder carmine, are on the other hand quite per- 
manent, both as water-colours and oil-cofours, and 
are much priced by artists. There are several 
yellow lakes made, but they are fugitive, and con- 
se^ently but little used. 

Paper-stainers and decorators use several pink 
lakes prepared by saturating a strong decoction 
of Brazil-wood and other dye-woods with chalk, 
starchj and a little alum. To these such names as 
Venetian, Florence, and Berlin lakes are applied. 
The two best lakes used by decorators are crinson 
and morone lakes. 

Lakh. See Lac. 

Lakshmtf in Hindu Mythology, the name of 
the consort of the god Vishnu (q.v.), considered 
also to be his female or creative energy. • 
Lalande* Joseph J^r6me Le-Fban9ais de, 
a French astronomer, was bom at Bourg, 11th July 
1732. Sent to Paris to qualify for an advocate, 
he was attracted to astronomy, which he studied 
under Delisle and Lemonnier. The latter per- 
suaded the Academy of Paris to send Lalande to 
Berlin in 1751, to determine the moon’s parallax, 
whilst Lacaille was sent to the Cape of Good Hope. 
On his return he was appointed one of the astron- 
omers - royal, and in 1762 succeeded Lemonnier 
in the professorship of Astronomy in the College 
de France, a post which he held down to his death 
on 4fch April 1807- He lectured with great success, 
and published several astronomical books of a 
popular kind, as well as works of greater scientific 
value. In 1795 he was appointed Director of the 
Paris Observatory. His character was marked 
by extreme vanity; nevertheless he contributed 
greatly to the general progress of astronomical 
science. His principal work is TraiU d^Astron- 
omie (2 vols. 1764; 3d ed. 3 vols. 1792). In 1802 
he instituted the Lalande prize for the most 
notable astronomical book or observation of the 
year. 

Lalita-Tifltara is the name of one of the 
most celebrated works of Buddhistic literature. 
It belongs to th^ northern Buddhists, but is of 
unknown origin and antiquity, existing only in 
a debased Sanskrit version. It contains a nar- 
rative of the life and doctrine of the Buddha 
Sakya-muui. 

Lally, Comte de, who was also Baron de 
Tollendal, was the son of Sir Gerard OXally, an 
Irish Jacobite who commanded an Irish regiment 
in the French service, and married a French lady 
of noble race, from whom the son inherited his 
titles. Born at Romans, in Dauphind, he distin- 
guished himself as a soldier in Flanders, especially 
at the battle of Fontenoy ; accompanied Prince 
Charles Edward to Scotland in 1745 ; and in 1756 
was appointed commander-in-chief in the French 
East Indian settlements. He commenced vigorous 
hostilities against the British, took many towns, 
and besieged Madras itself ; but, having sustained 
a severe defeat, he was compelled to retreat to 
Pondicherry, which was attacked in March 1760 
by land and sea by a greatly superior British force. 
Lally, however, held out for ten months; then, 
capitulating on 16th January 1761, he was con- 
veyed as a prisoner of war to England. But, 
hearing that he had been accused of treachery and 
cowardice in India, he obtained leave to proceed to 
France for the vindication of his character. There 
he was thrown into the Bastille, and kept two years 
before his trial took place. The parliament oJf Paris 
at last condemned him to death for betraying the 
interests of the king and the Indian Company, and 
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the sentence was executed on 9th May 1766. But 
his son, supported by the powerful assistance of 
Voltaire, procured a royal decree on 21st May 
1778 declaring the condemnation unjust, and re- 
stoiing all the forfeited honours. 

Lally-Tollendal, Trophime Gj^rard, Mar- 
quis DE, son of the above, bom in Paris, 5th March 
1751, was one of those nobles who in the States 
General of 1789 united with the Third Estate; 
hut, alarmed at the democratic tendencies of the 
National Assembly, he afterwards allied himself 
with the court. He laboured to procure for France 
a constitution with two chambei*s and a privi- 
leged aiistocracy; and earnestly sought to pro- 
tect the king, but was himself obliged to flee to 
England. After the Revolution of 18th Brumaire 
he returned to France. Louis XVIII, made him 
a peer. He died at Paris on 11th March 1830. 
He was author of a famous Defence of the French 
Emigrants (1794), and a Life of Strafford (2d ed. 
1814). 

Lal09 Edouard Victor Antoine (1823-92), 
composer, born at Lille, studied there, and made 
his dihnt as a viola-player in Paris. His com- 
positions include the operas Le Boi d’Ys and La 
Jacquerie (unfinished), a Symphonic Espagnole, 
a symphony in G minor, and concertos. 

Lama* See Llama. 

Lamaism (from hLama^ the superior one, a 
term technically confined to the higher ranks of 
priesthood, but popularly extended to mean any, 
kind of priest) is the name given to the type of 
Buddhism prevailing in Tibet and Mongolia, in 
Sikkim and Bhutan, among the Russian Buriats, 
and appearing sporadically m China, 

The heart of Lamaism is Tibet, and more par- 
ticularly its capital, Lhasa (q.v.). Its canonical 
language is Tibetan, though certain charms (man^ 
tras and dhdrams) are still recited in Sanskrit, 
from which language most of the more important 
Tibetan religions works were translated. Lamaism 
is by no means homogeheous, as it includes a large 
number of conflicting sects and sub-sects, but aU 
the groups may be maced together in contrasting 
Lamaism with the three principal other forms or 
Buddhism still extant— viz. : ( I ) Buddhism preva- 
lent in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, which is probably 
most in accord with primitive Buddhism ; ( 2 ) 
Buddhism in Nepal, the decaying remnant of 
Indian Buddhism; for, as is well known, though 
Buddhism originated in India, it gradually di^d 
out in the land of its birth (about the 12th century 
A.D.); and (3) Buddhism in China (apart from a 
few Lama temples), Korea, ^and Japan. Lamaisnt 
differs from the other forms of Buddhism both 
as regards doctrine, organisation, and religious 
customs; but Lamaism, group 2 (Nepalese) and 
oup 3 (Chinese, &c.), are classed together as 
ahayana (lit. great vehicle) or Developed Buddh- 
ism, as contrasted with Ceylonese, &c., Buddhism, 
generally called Hinayana (lit. inferior vehicle) 
or undeveloped Buddhism. 

Mahayana Buddhism developed in India about 
the 1st century A.D., so that most of the theoretical 
or philosophical doctrines of Lamaism may be 
traced back to this time and place. The official 
philosophy of Lamaism, particularly of the 
Geluk'pa sect, the largest and most powerful branch 
of Lamaism, is the Madhyamika system, founded 
by the famous Indian metaphysician Nagajuna 
(probably 2d century A.D.), and elaborated by his 
subsequent follow^. The fundamental doctrine 
of this school is Sunya (lit. the Void), meaning 
that the phenomenal world and everything con- 
tained therein has no real or absolute existence, 
and is a mere illusion or chimera. The illusionism 
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of the Madhyamika-Lamaistic philosophy is based 
on a sceptical phenomenalism having points of 
resemblance to the ideas expressed by the English 
philosopher Hume. In both systems the external 
world, causality, the ‘soul,’ are rejected from the 
absolute and accepted from the relative standpoint. 
It is surprising that such a negative system should 
have won such widespread acceptance, but it was 
obvious to the Lamaistic fathers that in order to 
appeal to the masses other more popular elements 
must be introduced. The theory of transmigration, 
and the elaborate scheme of heavens and hells 
(though life in neither heaven nor hell was con- 
sidered permanent), was taken over from the older 
Buddhism, though, of course, relegated to relative 
as opposed to absolute truth. According to this 
system each sentient being is bound to the wheel 
of existence. According to the good or bad done, 
a person on dying will be reborn either in one of 
the hells, as an animal, as a ghoul or spirit {preta)y 
as a man, or in one of the numerous heavens, only 
to die there and be reborn once more, and so on 
indefinitely. This seemingly perpetual cycle of 
existence may be broken by securing ‘ salvation ’ 
in one of three ways : either by becoming an Arhat, 
a saint who has nd himself of the passions which 
lead to rebirth, but who is not omniscient ; a Prat- 
yeka ( lit. private ) Buddha, who has won not merely 
salvation but omniscience as well, though he keeps 
his knowledge to himself and does not instruct his 
fellow-creatures ; or fimally as a perfect, all-saving 
Buddha, who, having won salvation and omnisci- 
ence for himself, sets out to lead all men into the 
* w’^ay that leads to salvation. All forms of Maha- 
yana Buddhism, including Lamaism, have exalted 
the Buddhas, including the historical Buddha 
Sakyamuni, to a point where he appears a god, 
possessed of all the generally-accepted powers and 
attributes of divinity, and the worship of various 
mythological Buddhas and Bodhisattvas (saints 
who are approaching Buddliahood) plays a very 
important part in Lamaism. Confessions of sin, 
and ^peals for grace and assistance to the Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas of the ten quarters of the uni- 
verse, are frequently recited both by priests and 
laymen. Sometimes these appeals are for material 
benefits, for health, wealth, and prosperity; some- 
times for rebirth in a ‘ Buddha-land.’ 

The Buddha-land doctrine was a significant 
development. Older Buddhism had known only 
of the ordinary heavens, impermanent and leading 
to no permanent bliss. The new doctrine adopted 
by Lamaism was that each Buddha prepared a 
special paradise more wonderful than aU the 
ordinary heavens, and in which he prepares his 
disciples for ultimate salvation. Theoretically, as 
there are innumerable Buddhas, so are there in- 
numerable ‘ Buddha- lands ’ ; but the paradise 
‘ lying in the West,’ prepared hy the Buddha 
Amitabha (Tib._ O-pa-me^ attracted particular 
attention, and it is the desire of most pious 
Lamaists to be reborn in this western paradise 
at death. ^ This may be secured by ‘ good works,’ 
more particularly of an ecclesiastical variety — e,g. 
reciting of prayers, and charms, turning of prayer- 
wheels, and erecting of prayer -flags, &c. The 
doctrine of incarnation is another interesting point 
of doctrinal development unknown, even though 
latent, in primitive Buddhism. The Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas are beings possessed of miraculous 
powei-s, who strive to aid all mankind. Quite 
natural was it, therefore, to suppose that one of 
their miraculous powers was to make themselves 
visible to worthy persons needing and imploring 
their help. These appearances may he entirely 
miraculous, wherein the Bodhisattva appears for a 
moment from the sl^ and then disappears ; or it 
may be that a Bodhisattva, or occasionally even a i 


Buddha, reincarnates in the world as a man, in 
order to guide or govern his fellow-creatures. 

Lamaistic theology has postulated several degrees 
of incarnation, ranging from a case where the 
divinity in question merely overshadows an ordinary 
mortal, using and speaking through him, to a coni- 
plete incarnation. This doctrine of incarnation is 
shared with other forms of Mahayana Buddhism, 
but only in Lamaism has the dogma reached such 
an extreme development. This is the only one 
point on which Lamaism has shown any originality, 
for whereas nearly all of its other ideas may be 
traced directly to Indian sources, it was only in 
Tibet, and that at a comparatively late date, that 
the early incarnation doctrine was first made use 
of. It is to be noted that the lack of metaphysical 
originality in Lamaism or Tibetan Buddhism is in 
marked contrast to the long line of philosophical 
evolution which took place in Chinese and Jap- 
anese Buddhism. 

Lamaism believes that the abbots of its larger 
and more important monasteries are incarnations 
(tru-ku) of various Buddhist divinities. For 
example, the Tashi-lama of Shigatse is supposed 
to be the incarnation of the above-mentioned 
Amitabha Buddha. The even more powerM Dalai 
Lama of Lhasa, who may claim to be the Pope of 
Lamaism, is considered the incarnation of Avalo- 
kitelvara Bodhisattva (Tib. Chenresi). There are 
several hundred such incarnate divinities in Lama- 
istic monasteries, though in many cases they are 
supposed to be incamations of minor saints. When 
such an incarnate deity dies (and even they are 
mortal), the soul, instead of retiring to Paradise, 
is supposed, out of love for humanity, to rein- 
carnate in human form almost immediately, and 
through oracles and omens a search is made for 
the divine child, who, when found, is immediately 
regarded as the abbot of bis monastery and worthy 
of worship, though during his minority temporal 
affairs are regulated by a regent. 

Another curious aspect of Mahayana which plays 
an important part in Lamaism is the doctrine of 
the Trikaya (lit. three bodies), a sort of Buddhist 
trinity. Each Buddha is considered possessed of 
three bodies : one, the Dharmakaya or Essence Body, 
is the true Buddha, but formless, non-material, 
and beyond space and time. The second is the 
Sambhogakaya, the body of Compensation, a sort 
of miraculous, spiritualistic body, in which a 
Buddha manifests himself in his paradise, and 
is the guise in which the Buddha is worshipped 
by his devotees. The third is the Nirmanakaya, 
the Body of Transformation or Incarnation, or the 
body in which the Buddhas ate incarnated in the 
material world. Theoretically, a Buddha may have 
several Nirmanakayas at the same time, so that 
there may be numerous simultaneous incarnations 
of the same divinity. 

The above may be said to represent the most 
important phases of Lamaism taken as a whole, 
but Lamaism has partially or whoUy absorbed a 
number of other elements. Beginning with the 
6th century A. D., a curious pseudo-esoteric, mystic, 
and occult movement known as Tantra sprang up 
in India, and was destined to have an important 
effect both upon Buddhism and upon Hinduism. 
Buddhism had reached and firmly planted itself in 
China before Tantra had a strong hold on Buddhism, 
and so the Tantra phase plays only a subsidiary 
rdle in Chinese and Japanese Buddhism; but as 
Buddhism was not introduced into Tibet until the 
7th century A.D., and secured a strong hold only in 
the course of the subsequent two centuries, and 
remained in direct contact with Indian Buddhism- 
until the latter died out, it was only natural that 
Tantra principles made a deep and lasting impres- 
sion upon Lamaism. It is impossible to go into- 
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all the details here, bat one or Jwo points deserve 
attention, A mystic significance was given to 
certain sounds, colours, numbers, and geometrical 
figures. Consequently the mere repetition of cer- 
tain sounds was supposed to have a most potent 
eftect, whence arose the thousands of charm phrases 
[nuintra and dharanl) with 'which Lamaistic lit- 
urgies are overladen. Elaborate symbolic charts 
of the spiritual universe were drawn {Mandala\ 
with various Buddhas and Bodliisattvas drawn in 
different colours, and -with peculiar symbolic posi- 
tions of the fingers {mudras). 

Up to the Tantra period the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas retained their human origin. No 
matter how great and powerful the Buddha in 
question might he, or how blissful his paradise, he 
was once a man like ourselves, hut under the sym- 
bolising influence of Tantra the more important 
and best-known divinities came to be regarded as 
personifications of certain ideas, as aspects of some 
ill-defined spiritual whole. The Bodhisattva Man- 
ju^ri was the personification of Wisdom, Avalo- 
kitesvara the personification of Compassion, &c- 
The human origin was ignored, and the divinities 
regarded as eternal principles, or even as divine 
emanations. Later a definite dassilication was 
given them. Corresponding to five states of mystic 
trance {Dhyana)^ there were supposed to be five 
transcendental — i.e. non-human— Dhyani Buddhas, 
and as active counterparts five Dhyani Boddhi- 
sattvas. As a logical development of these theories, 
there arose about the 10th century A.B. the Kala- 
chakra school of Tantric Buddhism, which taught 
an eternal primordial Adi-Buddha, who emanated 
the Dhyani Buddhas and Dhyani Bodhisattvas, and 
the KlLlachakra system soon found a place in the 
teaching of the Lamaistic monasteries. There was 
always an unhealthy spirit in the Tantra move- 
ment. This spirit was soon to show itself most 
markedly in the introduction of sex -symbolism 
into religion, and the later stages or Tantra 
developed into a sort of phallic worship. Nirvana 
(salvation) was symbolised as union with the 
bride, and sexual orgies were indulged in on the 
plea of exciting certain mystic trances. As an 
outgrowth of this phase, each Dhyani Buddha 
and Bodhisattva was supposed to have a feminine 
counterpart, who was duly symbolised and pic- 
torially represented. 

It is difficult to state precisely how far Lamaism 
has accepted the Tantra doctrines. The Tantra 
books form a part of the Tibetan canon, and in the 
larger monasteries there is usually a section or 
college which devotes itself to the study of Tantra 
principles, but it can still be regarded as an ex- 
crescence in Lamaism and not a necessary part of 
the system. Particularly in the Geluk-pa sect, the 
established church of Tibet, has the sexual side 
been reduced to a purely symbolic fiction, and 
strict celibacy enforced on the monks. 

One final factor in Lamaism cannot be over- 
looked. Before Buddhism was introduced most 
of the Lamaistic countries were adherents of a 
primitive cult generally called Shamanism (in 
Tibet called Bon or Fon-pa), animism strongly 
imbued with demon-worshi;^ Buddhism found it 
vera difficult to stamp out this cult. Even to-day 
in Tibet, in the more isolated parts, the Bon religion 
persists, and there can be no doubt that Lamaism 
absorbed a great many features from Bon, even 
where it nominally triumphed, particularly as a 
similar demon- wor^p, in which 'wine and blood 
sacrifices to the angry deities had a place, was an 
important part of one aspect of Tantra, and thus 
made no great step from the old faith to the new, 
though the official cult now prohibits blood sacri- 
fice and the use of wine. Even more strict is the 
prohibition of the use of tobacco, smoking in any 


form being considered a most outrageous offence 
against religious morality. 

The different sects of Lamaism differ consider- 
ably as regards details of organisation, and as 
regards certain points of doctrine as well as regards 
strictness in observance of the old canon law 
( Vinaya), These sectarian differences can best 
be understood through a study of the history of 
Buddhism in Tibet. 

Buddhism was introduced into Tibet from China 
in 640 A.D., when the Tibetan King Srong-tsang- 
gampo secured a Chinese princess, who was a pious 
Buddhist, as a bride, but it was some time before 
the new religion made any great headway. It 
was not long before the Tibetans preferred to go 
to India instead of China for further religious 
stimulus, and a number of Indian Buddhist mis- 
sionaries found their way to Tibet. The most 
notable of these was Padma Sambhava, who began 
his activity about 749 A.D. The influence of Padma 
Sambhava was enormous. He may be considered 
the founder of Lamaism. Images of him are found 
all over Tibet, and in practice he is worshipped 
quite as much as the historical Buddha, being re- 
garded as one of the highest saints. Padma Samb- 
hava, however, seems to have been more than a 
doubtful character. He was undoubtedly an ex- 
ponent of Tantra principles in their rather more 
objectionable form, and although a priest vowed 
to celibacy, he is credited with two 'wives, and was 
a noted wine-bibber as well. 

It was only natural, therefore, that the religious 
organisation which he founded should be somewhat 
lax in its observances, and with a more superstitious 
than philosophic background, although nominally 
Padma Sambhava belonged to the Yogacara school, 
the great rival of the Madhyamika system. 

A later Indian missionary, the saintly Ati^a 
( 1038 }, pointed out the evils of the existing order, 
and under his influence a number of reiorming 
sects sprang up, of which the Geluk-pa (or virtuous) 
sect is the most powerful. This sect was founded 
by Tsongkhapa m the 15th century, and is now 
the most powerful organisation in the country. 
Tsongkhapa not only tried to insist upon an observ- 
ance of the old moral code, but tried to do away 
with much current superstition, and the more 
unpleasant aspects of Tantra, and in revulsion 
against Padma Sambhava’s supposed Yogacara 
principles, Tsongkhapa chose the Madhyamika 
system as his philosophical foundation-stone. 

Although the reformed order flourished at the 
expense of the unreformed sect, or rather sects, the 
otners were never eradicated. At the present time, 
therefore, there are numerous sects and sub-sects, 
which may be grouped as follows : 

1. The Nyingma-pa, the old unreformed sect 
fomaded by Padma Sambhava. 

2. A number of semi-reformed sects, such as the 
Karma-pa and the once powerful Sakya-pa. 

3. The reformed sects, of which the most im- 
portant is the Geluk-pa. 

Unfortunately the reforming spirit of the later 
movements soon lost its vigour, and in many cases 
the old abuses have once more set in — and one of 
the most important differences between the Geluk- 

S i and the Nyingma-pa is that the priests of the 
tter wear red hats and of the former yellow hats. 
Two fined points regarding Lamaism call for 
consideration. One is the huge size of many of 
the Lamaistic monasteries. Several of these con- 
tain five or six thousand monks, and Drepung, 
near Lhasa, is credited with haying more than 
ten thousand monks. It is estimated that in 
Tibet one man out of four is a priest, There 
are also a number of convents for nuns, but the 
number of nuns is much smaller than that of the 
monks. The other is the temporal power possessed 
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l>y tlie monks. The head of the Geluk-pa sect 
(the Dalai Lama) is also the secular sovereign of 
Tibet, and most of the important offices of state, 
includingthe provincial governorships, are generally 
held by two persons, of whom one is commonly a 
priest. 

Several of the larger monasteries serve as uni- 
versities, or rather theological colleges, in which 
monks are taught Buddhist lore, and grant degrees, 
the chief of which is the coveted Ge-she or Doctor’s 
degree; but the training is medieval and uncritical, 
the teaching even of Sanskrit is very superficial, 
and most of the study consists of learning certain 
books by heart. There is nothing like the modem 
scholarship shown in the Japanese Buddhist 
monasteries. 

Lamaism has a very extensive literature, mostly 
translations from Sanskrit, though most of the 
original works have long been lost. The Kagyur 
(usually printed in 100 volumes) contains the 
translation of the Vinaya ( canon law), and large 
numbers of Sutras or religious discourses ficti- 
tiously attributed to the Buddha. 

The Tmgyur (usually printed in 250 volumes) 
contains commentaries on the Sutras and original 
Abhidharma ( metaphysical ) works by the famous 
Indian Buddhist scholars such as Nagarjuna, Vasu- 
bandhu, &o. and a certain number of books com- 
posed by Tibetans. 

See Hubuhism, Lhasa, Tibet; Koppen, Vie iMmcmohe 
Hierourchie ; E. Schlagiutweit, The Buddhism of Tibet ; 
Monier Williams, Buddhism; Waddell, Lamaism^ or 
the Buddhism of Tibet; McGovern, Introduction to 
Mcthaydna Buddhism. 

La Blaiiclia* See Mancha. 

Lamantin* See Manatee. 

Lamarck, Jean Baptiste Pieree Antoine 
DE Monnet, Chevalier be, evolutionist, born at 
Bazentin in Picardy, 1st August 1744, was educated 
for the church at the Jesuit College of Amiens, 
which he left at the age of seventeen to join the 
French army then warring in Germany, Having 
gained rapid promotion to officer’s rank, he was 
sent in 1763 to the gamsons at Toulon and 
Monaco, where he became impressed with the 
Mediterranean flora. Accidental injuries led him 
to resim his position, and brought him to Paris, 
where he was forced to work in a banker’s office, 
while his spare energies were devoted to the study 
of plants. In 1773, thanks in part to Buffon, he 
published a Flore Frangaise, in which he applied a 
new analytical method of classification. As tutor 
to Buffons son, he had the opportunity of visiting 
Holland, Germany, and Hungary. In 1774 he be- 
came a member of the French Academy and Garde 
de I’Herbier du Jardin du Roi — ^the nucleus of 
the famous post-revolutionary Jardin des Plantes. 
In one of the twelve chairs associated with this 
‘ Jardin ’ Lamarck remained for twenty-five years 
as professor of what we would now call lyavertebrate 
Zoology. In 1801 or earlier he had begun to think 
activ^y about the relations and origin of species, 
expressing his conclusions in 1809 in his lamous 
PMlosophie Zoologique. Of his other great work, 
Histoire des Animaux sans VerUhres, he published 
seven volumes between 1815 and 1822. BLaVd work 
and illness enfeebled his sight and left him for the 
last ten years of his life not only blind but poor. 
To one of his two daughters he dictated the last 
volume of his Invertebrate Zoology, while to keep 
himself alive he was forced to part with some of 
his treasured collections. Greater than his con- 
temporaries and immediate successors dreamed, 
Lamarck dipd in comparative obscurity, 18th 
December 1829, aged eighty-five. 

Apart from Ms contributions to classification and 
descriptive zoolo^, Lamarck had a twofold import- 


I ance, as an expositor of the now accepted theory of 
descent, and as ah inquirer into the still debated 
factors in evolution. It is easy to find in his 
Philosophie Zoologique passages which foreshadow 
many modem suggestions in regard to evolution, 
including the theory of natural selection ; but the 
gist of his thinking is fairly expressed in the follow- 
ing propositions : ( 1 ) Every considerable and sus- 
tained change in the conditions of life produces a 
real change in the needs of the animals involved ; 
(2) change of needs involves new habits ; (3 ) altered 
function evokes change of structure, for parts for- 
merly less used become with increased exercise 
more highly developed, other organs in default of 
use deteriorate and finally disappear, while new 
parts gradually arise in the organism by its own 
efforts from within {efforts de son sentiment 
intirieur) ; (4) gains or Tosses due to use or disuse 
are transmitted from parents to offspring. 

There can be no doubt that Lamarck, though 
beyond doubt an independent thinker, was in- 
fluenced by Buffon, and also perhaps by Erasmus 
Dai-win, whose Loves of the Plants had been trans- 
lated into French in 1799. On his contemporaries 
he exercised little influence — ^in fact it was not till 
the Darwinian revival of aetiology that the worth 
of Lamarck began to be justly appreciated. To 
those who deny the transmissibility of all char- 
acters individually acquired in direct response to 
changed functions and surroundings, the theory 
of evolution according to Lamarck seems to be 
based on an undemonstrated if not erroneous hypo- 
thesis; to those, on the other hand, who believe 
that individually acquired characters are trans- 
missible from parents to offspring, Lamarck’s theory 
is part of the solution of the evolutionist’s puzzle. 

See Buffon, Dabwin, Darwinian Theory, Evolu- 
tion, Heredity, &c. S. Butler, Evolution, Old and 
New (Lond. 1879) ; J. V. Carus, Geschiokte der Zoologie 
( 1872 ) ; C. Claus, Lamarck als Begrilnder der Vescendenz- 
theorie (1888); E. D. Cope, The Origin of the Fittest 
(Lond. and New York, 1887); Cuvier, ‘Eloge de M. de 
Lamarck,’ Acad, des Sciences (1832); M. Duval, *Le 
Transformiste Frangais Lamarck,’ an admirable sketch of 
his life and work, BuU, Soc. Anthropol,, tome xii. (Paris, 
1889); E. Haeckel, Die Naturans^auung von Darwin, 
Goethe, und Lmnarck (1882), and translation of his 
NatiMiohe Schopfungsgeschichte ; Lamardk, Histoire des 
AmTnaux sans Vertlbres (1816-22; ed. Deshayes and 
Milhe-Edwards, 1835-45); Philosophie Zoologique (1809; 
traus. 1914), ed. with valuable biographical intro- 
duction by Martins (1873); Lamarck, par un Chroupe 
de Transformistes (1887); E. Perrier, La PMlosophie 
Zoologique a/vcmt Da/twm (1884) ; and A. S. Packard, 
Lamarck the Founder of Evolution, his life and Work 
(1902). 

La niar'mora, Alfonso Ferrero, Marquis 
DE, Italian general and statesman, bom at Turin, 
17th November 1804, who, entering the army, 
became known as a zealous reformer. He was 
decorated for distinguished conduct in the national 
war of 1848, and promoted to general of brigade. 
In 1849 he entered the cabinet as Minister of War. 
In 1855 he withdrew from the* ministry to assume 
the command of the Sardinian troops in the Crimea, 
and at the close of the war was invested with the 
Ordp of the Bath and the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and re-entei'ed the ministry in 
his former capacity. He took part in the war of 
1859, by which Lombardy was acquired by Italy; 
and was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Italian army in 1861, and in 1864 prime-minister. 
In the campaign against Austria in 1866 he lost 
the battle or Custozza, and had to sustain unpleas- 
ant controversy as to his management of the cam- 
paign. Latterly he was intrusted with several 
diplomatic missions; he preferred the French to 
the Prussian alliance; and his publication (1873) 
of the secret negotiatioiis between Prussia and 
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Italy incurred the censure of Prince Bismarck. La 
Marmora died 5th January 1878. See a monograph 
by Massari ( 1880). 

Lamartine^ Alphonse Marie Louis de, 
French statesman and author, was bom at Macon, 
21st October 1790. He came of an ultra-royaJist 
stock, and was educated in royalist principles. 
Up to 1815 a considerable portion of his time 
was spent in Italy, a country for which he had 
a deep affection. On the fall of Napoleon and 
the establishment of the Bourbons, Lamartine 
proceeded to Paris and entered the ranks of 
the Garde Royale, He soon returned to Italy, 
however, which he traversed on foot; and here, 
as his Elvire and J'uUe testify, he experienced 
a passion that kindled into energy those poetic 
g^s which ultimat^ made him one of the great 
singers of France. Efis first Meditations were pub- 
lished in 1820, and at this period he was ^pointed 
First Secretary of Legation at Naples. He subse- 
quently became chargi d'affaires at Florence, where 
he remained for five years, acquiring a wide know- 
led^ of international politics. Lamartine married 
an English wife, Marianne Birch, who shared in her 
husband’s labours and aspirations. In 1829 Lamar- 
tine, foreseeing impending difficulties, declined the 

f ost of Secretary of State for Foreign Affaii-s in the 
^olignac ministry. He accepted a mission to the 
new king of Greece. At the same time he pub- 
lished his Harmonies Pottiques et Religieuses^ 
which excited such enthusiasm that he was unani- 
mously elected to the Academy. Lamartine, still 
a royalist in principle, disapproved of the revolu- 
tion of July 1830. His friends nominated him 
at Dunkerque and Toulon for election to the 
Chamber ox Deputies, but he was defeated at 
both places, and went on a tour to the East. He 
wrote an account of his travels, entitled Souvenirs 
d^Orient Recalled to France in 1833, he was re- 
turned for both Mdcon and Bergues, and elected to 
sit for the latter place. But M4con being his native 
place, his fellow-townsmen would not be denied, 
and re-elected him almost^ unanimously in 1837. 
Between 1834 and 1848 Lamartine wrote and pub- 
lished his Jocelyn, La Chute d’un Ange, and the 
celebrated work, the Histoire des Girondins, which 
the Conservatives erroneously alleged was the cause 
of the revolution of 1848. The historian merely 
saw further into the future than most of his con- 
temporaries. The Orleanist r^ime was repugnant 
to him because of its duplicity, and when the 
monarchy fell he accepted the inevitable. It was 
he who insisted upon an appeal to the people. He 
was a member of the Provisional Government 
which formally proclaimed the Republic at the 
H6tel de ViUe. The new order havmg been estab- 
lished on the basis of liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity, the ministry was constituted with Lamartine 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. Lamartine, who was 

to rule the ^country accorfing to the principles of 
constitutional liberty, but there was an extreme 
party, headed by Louis Blanc and Ledru Rollin, 
which sought to establish national workshops and 
to effect social changes of a sweeping character. 
A foi-midable outbreak on the 15th of May, result- 
ing from the refusal of the Assembly to appoint 
a Minister of Labour, which eventually led to the 
expulsion of Louis Blanc, was suppressed by the 
vigorous efforts of Lamartine. In June, however, 
a more serious rising occurred, upon which the 
executive committee resigned their functions, and 
conferred the command of the forces on General 
Cavaignac. After a terrible conflict the insur- 
rection was suppressed. Lamartine had already 
stepped down mom power, and from the time when 
Louis Napoleon acquired the ascendancy through 
unscrupulous means his political career practically 


closed. He now devoted himself to literature, pub- 
lishing in the order named the two series oi the 
Confidences, his Raphael, Geneviive, the Tailleur de 
Pierres de St-Point, and that valuable contribution 
to the study of continental politics, the Histoire de 
la Eestauration. He likewise edited several Coh 
lections of his former writings. Discours divers, and 
issued monthly his Entretiens Familiers. Lamar- 
tine continued to take a keen interest in public 
affairs, but his patriotic spirit revolted against 
the iron rule of Napoleon III. In consequence of 
his straitened circumstances, the chambers voted 
Lamartine a pension. He died 28th February 1869. 

See lives by Lady M. Domville ( 1888 ), Pomairols (1889 ), 
Descbanel (1893), Zyrowski (1906), Des Cognets (1912), 
Whitebouse (1919), a study by Lanson (1915), and Mme. 
Dudaux’s The French Ideal (1911). 

Laniby Charles, essayist, critic, and humorist, 
was bom on the 10th of February 1775, in Crown 
Office Row, in the Temple,^ London, where his 
father was clerk and confidential servant to Samuel 
Salt, a wealthy bencher of the Inner Temple. For 
this, as for many other details of Lamus private 
and domestic life, we are indebted to his essays, 
which form the best of all commentaries on ms 
biography. (His father, John Lamb, is the Level 
of the essay on the 'Old Benchers of the Inner 
Temple.’) There were seven children bom to John 
Lamb and his wife in the Temple, of whom three 
only survived their early childhood— Charles Lamb, 
his sister Mary, ten years older than himself, and 
a yet older brother, John. Charles received his 
first schooling at a humble academy, out of Fetter 
Lane, but at seven years of age he obtained, 
through Samuel Salt, a presentation to Christ’s 
HospitaL where he remained for the next seven 
ears. His school experiences, and the friendships 
e formed, notably that with Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, three years his senior, are again familiar 
to all readers of the Essays of Elm, At the age 
of fourteen he left school with a fair amount of 
scholarship, and an intensified love of reading. 
He ndght have stayed and become a Grecian — as 
the himest-class boys were denominated — and so 
proeeeaed to the university. But the exhibitions 
were given on the understanding that the holder 
was to take holy orders, and Lamb’s unsurmount- 
able'stammer barred him from that profession. 

Lamb left Christ’s Hospital in November 1789. 
At that time his brother John held a post in the 
South Sea House, of which Samuel Salt was a 
deputy-governor, and Charles was soon presented 
through the kind offices of this friend to a humble 
situation in the same company ; but early in 1792 
he obtained promotion in the shape of a clerkship 
in the accountant’s office of the India House, where 
he remained for more than thirty years. In this 
same year Samuel Salt died. The occupation of 
his old clerk and servant was at an end ; and with 
his legacies from his employer, Charles’s salary, 
and whatever Mary Lamb could earn by needle- 
work, in which she was proficient, the family of 
four (for John Lamb was living a comfortable 
bachelor life elsewhere) retired to humble lodgings. 
In 1796 we find them in Little Queen Street, Hol- 
bom, and it was there that the terrible disaster 
occurred, destined to mould the career and char- 
acter of Charles Lamb for the whole of his 
future life. There was an inherited strain of insanity 
in the children of John and Elizabeth Lamb. The 
father, who had married late in life, was grow- 
ing old and childish ; the mother was an invalid, 
and the > stress and anxiety of the many duties 
devolving on Mary Lamb began to tell upon her 
reason. an attack of mania, induced by a slight 
altercation with a little apprentice girl at work in 
the room, Mary Lamb snatched up a knife from 
the dinner-table and stabbed her mother, who had 
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interposed in the girl’s behalf. Charles was him- 
self present, and wrested the knife from his sister’s 
hand. It was a critical moment in the young 
man’s history. The father was all but imbecile ; 
the mother was dead; and the whole direction 
of affairs for the sister’s future remained with 
Charles. The inquest resulted in a verdict of 
temporary insanity. Mary would in the natural 
course have been transferred for life to a public 
asylum; but, by the intervention of friends, the 
brother’s guardianship was accepted by the author- 
ities as an alternative. To carry out this trust 
Charles Lamb from that moment devoted his life, 
sacrificing to it all other ties and ambitions, and 
never flagging in duty and tenderness for thii-ty- 
eight years. It was inevitable that the family 
should leave the scene of this ‘day of horrors’; 
the old father with his son Charles removed to 
Pentonville, where at successive lodgings they 
remained until the father’s death. Mary Lamb 
remained subject to attacks of temporary aber- 
ration for the rest of her life. The attacks were 
usually foreseen, and at such seasons she was 
removed to some suitable asylum. The length 
and frequency of these periods of absence in- 
creased, until the closing years of her brother’s 
life, when she was exiled from him during the 
greater part of each year. In the meantime 
Charles Lamb had fallen in love, but renounced 
all hope of marriage when the duty of tending 
his otherwise homeless sister had appeared to him 
paramount. The history of his brief attachment, 
to which there is frequent pathetic allusion in his 
writings, is obscure. The girl, who appears in his 
earliest sonnets as Anna, and in his essays as Alice 
W., was in fact named Anne Simmons, and re- 
sided with her mother in the village of Widford, 
in Hertfordshire— the scene of Lamb’s early ro- 
mance of Bosamund Gray, Lamb’s grandmother, 
Mrs Field, was housekeeper at Blakesware, a 
dower-house of the Plumer family, closely adjoin- 
ing Widford ; and during Lamb’s freq^uent visits 
to Blakesware (immortalised in one of tne loveliest 
of his essays as ‘Blakesmoor, in Hertfordshire’) 
he had made the girl’s acquaintance. She afterr 
wards married a Mr Bartram, a London silver- 
smith, and is referred to under that name in the 
essay Dream Children, 

Lamb’s earliest poems, written in 1795, were 
prompted by this deep attachment. Two sonnets 
on this theme, with two others on different topics, 
were included in S. T. Coleridge’s earliest volume 
of poems, issued at Bristol in 1796. In the follow- 
ing year a second edition of Coleridge’s poems 
appeared, ‘to which are now added poems by 
Cnarles .Lamb and Charles Lloyd.’ The latter 
was a young man of kindred poetic tastes, whose 
acquaintance Lamb had made through Coleridge. 
Here, as before, the poetic influence under which 
Lamb wrote^ was the same that had so strangely 
moved Coleridge, while still at Christ’s Hospital — 
the graceful and melancholy sonnets of W. L. 
Bowles. In the following year Lamb and Lloyd 
made a second venture in a slight volume of 
their own (Blank Verse, by Chanes Lloyd and 
Charles Lamb, 1798) ; and here for the first time 
Lamb’s individuality made itself felt in the touch- 
ing and now famous verses on the ‘ Old Familiar 
Faces ’ — ^like so many of his memorable utterances 
in prose and verse, full of autobiographical allusion, 
and yet gaining rather than losing in permanence 
of charm through the circumstance. It was, how- 
ever, in prose, not in verse, that he was to find his 
true strength. 

In the same year as the Blank Verse just men- 
tioned he published his little prose romance. The 
Tale of Bosamsmd Grew and Old Blind Margaret ,* 
and four years later his Jolwi Woodvil — the fruit 


of that study of the dramatic poetry of the Eliza- 
bethan period, in the revived study of which he 
was to bear so large a part. Lamb had little or 
no dramatic faculty. The little play was crude 
and valueless as a drama, but with detached 
passages reflecting much of the music and quaint- 
ness of Fletcher and Jonson. Meantime, Lamb 
and his sister were wandering from lodging to 
lodging, too often forced to leave through the 
rumour of Mary Lamb’s malady which followed 
them wherever they went. They had lived at 
more than one house in Pentonville — they were in 
Southampton Buildings in 1800 and 1801— and 
then removed to Lamb’s old familiar neighbour- 
hood, where they continued for sixteen years. The 
early years of their residence in the Temple were 
among the hardest and saddest of their lives. 
They were very poor; Charles’s experiments in 
literature had as yet brought him neither money 
nor reputation ; and the gradual accession of new 
friends that might have brightened their path had 
the drawback of bringing Charles face to mce with 
social temptations which he could not resist. A 
very moderate indulgence in wine or spirits seems 
to have speedily affected him, and his shyness and 
his impediment of speech made him eagerly resort 
to what for the moment made him forget both. 
‘We are very poor,’ writes Mary Lamb in 1804; 
and again in 1805, ‘It has been sad and heavy 
times with us lately.’ In Lamb’s anxiety to raise 
a few pounds, rather than from any confidence in 
his dramatic faculty, he began to write a farce, 
which the proprietors of Drury Lane accepted, and 
produced in December 1806. It was the now 
famous farce Mr H, — ^famous, however, not for its 
success, but for its failure. His love for things 
dramatic soon found a more profitable outlet in a 
commission from William Godwin to contribute to 
his ‘Juvenile Library,’ then in course of publica- 
tion. For this series Charles and Mary wrote in 
1807 their well-known Tales from Shakespeare^ 
Mary Lamb making the version of the comedies, 
Charles that of the tragedies. This was Lamb’s 
first success. It brought him sixty guineas, and 
what was more valuable, hope for the future, and the 
increased confidence and recognition of his grow- 
ing circle of friends. As one consequence of the 
success, the brother and sister composed jointly 
two other children’s books— Leicester's School 
( 1807 ) and the Boetry for Children ( 1809 ). Charles 
also made, single-handed, a prose version of the 
Adventures of Ulysses, Another more important 
conse<quence was a commission from the Longmans 
to edit a volume of selections from tHe Elizabethan 
dramatists. The volume at once exhibited Lamb, 
to those who had eyes to see, as one of the most 
profound, subtle, and original of English poetical 
critics. Three years later a conviction of the same 
fact would be deepened in those who knew that 
the unsigned articles in Leigh Hunt’s Reflector, on 
Hogarth and the tragedies of Shakespeare, were 
from the same hand, and that a prose writer of 
new and unique quality was showing above the 
dull level of the conventional essayist. 

In 1817 Lamb and his sister left the Teinple for 
rooms in Great Kussell Street, Covent Gfarden. 
Next year an enterprising young publisher induced 
him to collect his scattered verse and prose in two 
neat volumesj as the Works of Charles Lamb, and 
this publication naturally paved the way for his 
being invited to join the staff of the London 
Magazine, then newly started. Lamb was re- 
quired to contribute light prose essays, and was 
wisely allowed a free hand. His first essay 
appeared in August 1820, ‘ BecoUections of the old 
South Sea House,’ the public office in which his first 
small salary was earned, and where his elder 
brother had remained a high-placed and prosperous 
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clerk. Lamb signed bis first paper EUa^ borrowing 
for a joke the name of a foreigner who had been 
fellow-clerk with him in the office. The signature 
was continued through Lamb’s successive con- 
tributions to the magazine; and as he placed it 
on the title-page (without his own) of the first 
collected edition of the essays in 1823, it became 
indissolubly connected with the work. The series 
came to an end, as far as the London Magazim 
was concerned, in 1825. The Last Essays oj Elia 
>vere collected in a second volume in 1833. 

In August 1823 Charles and Maiy quitted their 
rooms over the brazier’s in Russell Street, and 
made their first experiment as householders in a 
cottage in Colebrooke Row, Islington, with the 
New River (into which George Dyer walked in 
broad daylight) flowing within a few feet of their 
front door. Moreover, they were now on the eve of 
making a pleasant addition to their household in 
the form of a young friend, the orphan daughter 
of an Italian teacher of languages at Cambridge. 
Charles and Mary Lamb virtually adopted Emma 
Isola, and she was treated as a member of their 
family until her marriage with Edward Moxon the 
publisher, in 1833. 

Early in 1825 Lamb, who had been for some 
time failing in health, was allowed to resign his 
post in the India House, the directors liberally 
granting him as pension two-thirds of his then 
salary. Having now no tie to any particular 
neighbourhood, the brother and sister were free to 
wander. They took lodgings — and subsequently a 
house — at Enfield ; but Mary Lamb’s^ health oe- 
coming gradually worse and necessitating constant 
supervision, they part^ with their furniture and 
gave up housekeeping. They finally removed to 
the neighbouring village of Edmonton, where ia a 
small cottage, hard by the church, they spent the 
last year of their joint lives. It was a melancholy 
ear. Lamb’s own health was suffering. They 
ad lost their young friend Emma Isola. The 
absence of settled occupation had not brought 
Lamb aJI the comfort he had looked for : toe 
separation from his London friends, and the now 
almost continuous mental alienation of his sister, 
left him companionless, and with the death of 
Coleridge in the summer of 1834 the chief attrac- 
tions of his life were gone. In December of the 
same year, while taking one day his usual walk 
on the London Road, he stumbled and fell, slighHy 
injuring his face. The wound was in itself trifling, 
but erysipelas ensued, under which he rapidly sank, 
and he passed quietly away, without pain, on the 
27to of December. He was buried in Edmonton 
churchyard. His sister survived him nearly thir- 
teen years, and was buried by his side in May 
1847. 

Lamb’s place in literature is unique and unchal- 
lengeable. As a personality he is more intimately 
known to us than any other figure in literature, 
unless it he Samuel Johnson. He is familiar to us 
through his works, which throughout are composed 
in toe form of personal confidences ; through his 
many friends who have loved to make known his 
every mood and trait : and through his letters, the 
most fasciaating body of correspondence in otih: 
language. It is a dangerous thing to say, but ft may 
be doubted whether, outside a necessarily limited 
drcle, his works are read so much for their own 
sakes as for the light they throw upon the character 
of their author. It is the harmonious concord of 
dissonances in Lamb that is the secret of his 
attraction. The jprofound and imaginative char- 
acter of his criticism, which at its best is unerring, 
and with it the reckless humour of toe Bohemian 
and the farceur ; toe presence of one lamentable 
weakness serving to throw into stronger relief the 
patient strength of his life-struggle; his loyalty 


and generosity to his friends, even when they 
abused it most ; and all this flowing from one of 
the most beautiful acts of devotion in the records 
of self-sacrifice: the wild fun of Trinculo and 
Stephano, alternating with the tenderness of 
Miranda and Ferdinand, or the profound philo- 
sophic musings of Prospero— and all these, like 
Ariel, now 'flaming distinctly,’ now 'meeting and 
joining’— it is this wondrous blending of opposites 
that has made Lamb, save to the ‘sour-com- 
plexioned’ and matter of fact, one of the most 
dearly loved among English men of letters, and 
with every sign that this love is one which no 
changes of taste are likely to dimmish. 

The chief authorities for Lamb are his own writings, 
and the Life and Letters (1837) and Final Memorials 
(1848), by TaKourd; enlarged by Percy Fitzgerald and 
"W. C. Eazlitt. There is a distinct memoir by B. W. 
Procter ('Barry Cornwall’; 1866). Another memoir 
(1882) and an edition of Lamb’s works* and correspond- 
ence ( 1883-88 ) were published by Canon Ainger. Fuller 
editions were published in 1903-5 by W. Macdonald 
(12 vols.) and by E. V. Lucas (works, 7 vols. ; the admir- 
able life, 2 vols. ; revised 1921). And see a French 
monograph by Derocqnigny (1905). 

Lamb, William. See Melbourne. 
LaiKiballe» Marie TnifeRkSE Louise of Savoy- 
Carignan, Princesse de, was born at Turin, 
8th September 1749, the daughter of the prince of 
Carignan. Beautiful and charming, she was made 
by Marie Antoinette superintendent of the royal 
household, and her own mtimate friend and com- 
panion. Princess Lamballe proved her devotion 
to her royal mistress by returning to France 
(whence she had escaped to England) after the 
unsuccessful flight from Versailles, by sharing the 
queen’s imprisonment for a week in the Temple, 
and finally by refusing to take the oath expressing 
detestation of the king, queen, and monarchy (3d 
September 1792). As she stepped out of the court- 
room on that fatal day she was cut to the ground ; 
her body was given up to the fuiy of the populace, 
whose barbarities have been much exaggerated. 
See Lives by Lescure ( 1865 ), Bertin ( 1894), Monte- 
fiore ( 1896), and Miss Hardy (1908). 

Laill.bayeq[Ue 9 a province of Peru, with a pop. 
of^'124,000, is mostly a rainless, barren region, with 
some fertile valleys; capital, Chiclayo. — The old 
capital, Lambayeque, situated 7 miles from the 
mouth of the river Lambayeque, lies 128 miles NW. 
of Trujillo, and has manufactures of woollen and 
cotton fabrics ; pop. 8300. 

!Lambert 9 Daniel. See Obesity. 

L amber Johann Heinrich, philosopher 
and mathematician, was born 29th August 1728 
at Miilhausen iu Upper Alsace. He was success- 
ively derk, secretary, and private tutor, studied 
assiduously all the time, and at last lived the life 
of a private gentleman. In 1764 Frederick the 
Great made him a member both of the Council of 
Architecture and of the Academy of Sciences. He 
died at Berlin, 25th September 1777. Lambert was 
the first to lay a scientific basis for the measure- 
ment of the intensity of light, in his Fhofometria 
(1760); and he was especially skilful in applying 
the analytical methods of mathematics. A work 
on analytical logic from his pen, Neues Organon 
(2 vols. 1764), was greatly valued by Kant, with 
whom Lambert kept up a correspondence. Of his 
other works we may mention Kosmologische Brief e 
(1761) and Anlage mr ArchMehtonih (1771). See 
Huber’s Life of him (1829) and Baensch’s mono- 
graph on his philosophy ( 1902). 

Lambertf John, one of the chief soldiers in 
the great) Civil War, was born in the parish of 
Kirk% MCalham, in Yorkshire, 7th September 1619, 
studied at the Inns of Court, but on the outbreak 
of the war became a captain under Fairfax, and 
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thereafter showed such conspicuous capacity and 
courage that he rose rapidly m rank. At Marston 
Moor he led Fairfax's cavalry on the right wing, 
was commissary-general of the army in the north 
after the formation of the ‘new model* (1645), 
major-general of the northern counties (1647), 
helped Cromwell to crush Hamilton at Preston, 
captured Pontefract Castle in March 1649, after a 
three months’ siege, and was thus absent from 
London during the trial of the king. In 1650 he 
went with Cromwell to Scotland as major-general, 
led the van at Dunbar, next traversed Fife 
and defeated the opposing army at Inverkeithing, 
followed Charles through the western shires to 
Worcester, and on the day of Cromwell’s ‘ crowning 
mercy ’ commanded the troops on the eastern bank 
of the Severn. He took a prominent part in the 
installation of Oliver as protector, but actively 
opposed the proposition to declare him king. He 
was unable to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Protector, and became completely estranged from 
him. After his death he became the head of the 
cabal of malcontent officers which overthrew the 
feeble administration of Richard Cromwell. Lam- 
bert was now looked upon as the leader of the Fifth 
Monarchy or extreme republican party; suppressed 
with considerable vigour the royalist insurrection 
ia Cheshire, August 1659 ; and two months after- 
wards, dismissing the remnant of the Rump Parlia- 
ment, virtually governed the county along with 
his officers under the title of the ‘(jommittee of 
Safety.’ Monk frustrated his designs ; he was sent 
to the Tower, tried in 1662, and hanished to Guern- 
sey. He died in 1683. 

Iiaiabessa 9 or Lamb^ise, an Algerian village, 
65 miles SSW. of Constantine, stands amidst the 
imposing ruins of the ancient Lamhesis^ capital of 
Numidia. 

Lambetht U metropolitan and parliamentary 
borough within the county of London (pop. 1921, 
302,960), has since 1885 returned four members to 
parliament. The divisions are now Brixton, Ken- 
nington, North, and Norwood. Lambeth Bridge 
dates from 1862. Lambeth Palace has been the 
official residence of the archbishops of Canterbury 
since 1 197. It contains a splendid series of portraits 
of the archbishops, and a valuable library, with 
many fine MSS. The Lollards’ Tower, so named 
in comparatively modern times from the notion 
that heretics were here imprisoned, was really a 
water tower. It dates from' 1434, but has been 
restored and modernised. For the Lambeth or 
Pan- Anglican Congresses, see England (Church 
OF). For Lambeth Degrees, see Degrees. The 
Lanabeth Articles, drawn up in 1595 by Archbishop 
Whitgift and others, were nine in number, and 
pronouncedly Calvinistic in doctrine. They were 
disapproved l»y Queen Elizabeth, and were never in 
force. 

Lamb’s Lettuce. See Corn Salad. 

Lamb’s-wool 9 an old English beverage, com- 
posed of ale and the pulp of roasted apples, with 
stigar and spices. 

Lamellibranchiata. See Bivalves. 
LamellicorneSf a very numerous family of 
beetles, for illustration of which see Cockchafer, 
Dung-beetle, &c. 

Lameness is commonly due to some abnormal 
condition either of the joints or of the muscles and 
fasciae of the lower limbs : mere difference in length 
between the two limbs, even to the extent of an 
inch or more, is not necessarily incompatible with 
a natural gait. It is generally one of the earnest 
symptoms of disease in the joints ; and permanent 
stiffness of any of these, whether the result of 
disease or of injury, always involves some degree 


of lameness. The weakness and inmerfect develop- 
ment of the muscles which usually follows infantile 
paralysis is one of the commonest muscular causes. 
Severe wounds or rupture of any of the important 
muscles must also be mentioned. Unnaturally 
shaped or ill-fitting boots, with the corns, bunions, 
distortion of toes, and other ill effects they produce, 
are a fertile source of lameness ; but conditions 
thus produced are generally in some degree amen- 
able to treatment. Among the causes most apt to 
be overlooked are the slighter degrees of flat-foot, 
of contraction of the calf-muscles, or other muscles 
whose tendons are inserted into the bones of the 
foot, and of the plantar fascia. See also the articles 
Leg, Artificial Limbs, Club-foot, &c. 

Lamennais^ F]6liciti5-Robert de, was born 
at St Malo, 16th June 1782, son of a merchant and 
shipowner, to whom, by the personal intervention 
of Louis XVI., were granted the letters of nobility 
which the States of Brittany had in vain applied 
for on his behalf. He had supplied cheapened corn 
to the poor during a time of scarcity. His mother 
was a saintly woman of remarkable ability and of 
Irish descent, who died when he was but five years 
old. He grew up slender and small in stature, 
nervous and weak in health, but lively and restless 
in temperament, and from a very early age he took 
to books, and read widely at his will in his uncle’s 
library. He loved music, and became expert in 
swimming, riding, and fencing, and fought a duel 
with credit in 1803, probably with Surcouf the 
corsair. But the dominant passion of his youth was 
solitary study, arffi his earliest companions were 
doubt and melancholy. It is a fact not without 
significance that his first communion was deferred 
till he was twenty-two, at the time when his eldest 
brother J ean was ordained a priest. The pair retired 
about the end of 1805 to the solitude of their joint 
estate of La Chesnaie, two leagues from Dinan, and 
there, amidst almost savage suiTOundings, but in 
an ample library, the real education of Laraennais 
began. In 1807 he translated the Guide Spirituel 
of Louis de Blois : Napoleon’s police suppressed 
his Reflexions sur VMat de Vilglise (1808). He 
received the tonsure in March 1809, and his letters 
of that period reveal a vein of lofty and somewhat 
mystical devotion and an inward joy of which 
he was to taste but little in later years. But 
study, prayer, and meditation could^ not satisfy 
all the cravings of his nature, and this exaltation 
of mind soon gave place to the malady of genius, 
that vague unrest and distaste for the present 
which was the fundamental undertone in the con- 
stitution of Lamennais. The years from 1806 till 
1814 he spent in a narrow range of studies, shut 
out from the world, the vultures of vague unrest 
tearing at his heart, while he remained forging the 
weapons of controversy. He tauglrt mathematics 
in his brother’s seminary, shared his quarrel with 
the new university, and wrote together with him 
the ultramontane and anti-G^ican Tradition de 
VjSglise sv/r ITnstitution des Mvtgues (1814). In 
1815, during the Hundred Days, he took refuge 
in London, where he was befriended and much 
influenced by the Ahb6 Carron. In November he 
returned to Paris, and with sore misgivings both 
before and after he was ordained priest at v annes. 
At Paris in March 1816 he wrote the first volume 
of his famous Essai sur V Indifference en mctUere de 
1818-24), a magnificent, if paradoxical, de- 
nunciation of the right of private judgment and the 
doctrine of toleration— itself hut a virtual unbelief, 
‘a new kind of persecution against the church.’ 
The whole is a polemic against the individiud 
reason on which certitude cannot rest; its con- 
clusion that the unity of society depends ultimately 
on the unity of truth, and that all systems hut the 
Catholic destroy one another and lead to scepticism. 
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Three different systems of indifference are in turn 
examined and refuted : ( 1 ) that of those who, 
repudiating religion for themselves, believe that it is 
necessary for the people — atheism, and the organ- 
ised religious polity of the empire; (2) that of 
those who believe religion to be necessary for men, 
but that God has not given any special revelation 
of how He would be worshipped— natural religion, 
and 18th-centuy deism; (3) that of those who 
believe in a divine revelation through a book, but 
hold that God has left men to interpret it for 
themselves — Protestantism. In the Defense de 
VEssai he answered opponents of the most opposite 
camps, advocates of freedom in thought, Gallican 
monarchists who refused to admit that the source 
of all authority was the holy see, and Ultramon- 
tanes themselves, who took fright at a bold attempt 
to find support for the Christian revelation in an 
analysis of numan tradition. 

In 1824 Lamennais received a flattering reception 
at Home, and it is said that Leo XII. was anxious 
to give the new Bossuet a cardinaPs hat. But 
soon after this other dreams than those of a pure 
theocracy enthroned in the Vatican began to fill his 
mind, and already notions of popular liberty appear 
in the Progrhs de la Revolution ( 1829 ). The revolu- 
tion of July (1830) quickened his pulse, and in the 
famous journal U Avenir, founded in September, 
with his young friends Lacordaire, Montalembert, 
and the Abbe Gerbet, ideas strange to Ultramon- 
tanism were eagerly advocated. But the old 
chffmera refused to be rejuvenised, the Jesuits 
and bishops took fright at the new doctrines of 
liberty of the press, of instruction, and of discus- 
sion, and the journal was suspended by spiritual 
authority in 1831. Lamennais, Lacordaire, and 
Montalembert set out for Rome to lay bare their 
hearts to the Holy Father. The disastrous story 
is told in Les Affaires de Rome (1836), one of the 
most interesting of all the writing of Lamennais. 
His Holiness Gregory XVI. gave Sie ardent tribune 
but a quarter of an hour’s audience, talked to him 
of art, pointed out the claw in a lion of Michel- 
angelo’s, and, according to the Abbe Bioard, 
offered him a pinch of snuff. After w-aiting in vain 
for an opportunity of conference, they returned 
doubtful and disheartened at the cowardly chicanery 
and worldliness of Rome. A severe condemnation 
reached them at Munich, 30th August 1832, the date 
of the beginning of the second life of Lamennais. He 
signed obedience, but the iron had entered his soul. 
He retired to La Chesnaie, and there watched with 
sinking heart a more shameful betrayal still of his 
Master by the Vicegerent of Christ in the final 
extinction of Polish nationality, crushed to death 
by Russia with the sympathy of Austria and before 
the approving eyes of Rome. Here, in one week 
of restless walking under the oaks, he poured 
out the prophetic inspirations of his whole heart in 
the Pa/roles dun Croyant (1834), a glowing poem 
rather than a treatise, expressed in rhythmical 
prose arranged in short verses like those of the 
Bible, under forms now parabolic, now direct, at 
one moment recalling the gloom of the Inferno^ 
at another the tenderness of the Imitation. The 
apocalyptic empyrean is a region far above the rules 
of logic, and it is impossible to set forth precisely 
the doctrine of this strange book further than to 
describe it as an illusion or a perfect society, ideal, 
Parad^ic, governed by love, hindered awhile by 
the wickedness of despots, but ultimately to be 
effectuated by perfect liberty. The book made an 
extraordinary sensation ; Sainte-Beuve tells us how 
he found the compositors gathered round while one 
of their number read the MS. aloud, his voice 
trembling with emotion. To churchmen it was 
‘ the apocalypse of Satan,’ ^ the honrtet rouge planted 
upon a cross.’ It brought about the complete 


rupture of the apostle with his old associates; 
repulsed by the pope, he had made his appeal to the 
people against Rome, itself become faithless to its 
mission, and henceforth he belonged to the people 
alone. His further books, Le Livre du Feuple, 
Une Voisc de Prison, Du Passe ef de V Avenir du 
Peuple, were but weaker echoes of his masterpiece. 
For one he got a year’s impidsonment in Sainte 
Pekjgie. In the revolution of 1848 he started 
paper after paper, and poured forth a succession of 
pamphlets while struggling on bravely against 
broken friendships, ill-health, and poverty. His 
piety survived the shipwreck of his faith ; he had 
the gift of attaching friends who still loved the 
man whatever his opinions, and to these he poured 
forth his thoughts in impetuous swiftness as he 
paced up and down, his limbs trembling with 
emotion. George Sand describes his austere and 
majestic face, the brow an unbroken wall, furrowed 
between the eyebrows wdtb those perpendicular 
wiinkles which, Lavater says, belong exclusively 
to those of high capacity who think justly and 
nobly — ^its rigid austerity ever lightened and 
humanised by the sudden smile of tenderness. To 
the last he remained a Breton even to his accent. 
His ideas and emotions alike ever tended towards 
excess and to absoluteness of conviction ; his tem- 
perament was framed for suffering, and his passion- 
ate devotion to truth, the foundations of which 
yet slipped from under him, made his intellectual 
life a very martyrdom. Lamennais sat in the 
Constituent Assembly till the coup ditat ended his 
dreams of popular liberty. At nis death, which 
occurred February 27, 1854, he refused to make his 
eace with the church, and was buried, by his own 
esire, wdthout religious rites, in an unmarked 
grave among the poor at Pfere-la-Chaise. 

/In his letters, of which collections were edited by 
Emile Forgues, Eugdne Forgnes, A. Roussel, A. Laveille, 
and others, we see me ebb and flow of his stormy emotions 
for twenty years. His brother and sister kept back from 
publication many of his papers, but five posthumous 
volumes appeared under the care of Forgues (1865-58), of 
which at least one volume, that entitled Mdcmges phUO" 
sophiques et Utteraires, was quite worthy of Ms name. 
M. Blaize, the nephew of Lamennais, edited his CEuvres 
Inidites (2 vols. 1866). Amid the storms of Ms later life 
he found consolation in writing Ms serene and large- 
minded Esqmsse dune Philosophie (4 vols. 1840-46), 
perhaps the most really remarkable of all his works. 

See Blaize’s Essai Biogrophigue (1858) ; Sainte-Beuve, 
iiiPortrcLits ConteTriporuiTis, voL i., Eouveccux Eundis, 
vols. i, and xi. ; Guizot, in vqj. iii, of his Memoires ; 
3B. Scherer, in vol. iv. of his Etudes sur la lAtteratu^e 
Gont&nporai/ne ; il^nan, in Essais de Morale et de 
Critique (1869); E. Dowden, in Studies in Literatwre 
(1878) ; Janet, LaPhilosophiede Lantennais (18d0) ; and 
books by Mercier (1894), Boutard (1905-8), Marechal 
(1907-13), and especially Duine (1922, &c.). 

Lamentations, Book of, a canonical book 
of the Old Testanjent wMeh, in the jpresent 
arrangement of the Hebrew Bible, occupies the 
sixth place among the Hagiographa (between 
Ruth and Ecclesiastes), and bears the superscrip- 
tion (' Ah, how ; ’ see chaps, i. 1 ; ii. 1 ; 1 ). 
Ih the Talmud and elsewhere it is called the book 
of Kinoth (‘elegies' or ‘dirges’), a name which 
reappears in the S^tuagint title Threnoi (Lat. 
Lamentodiones or Eamenta). The^ fuller title, 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, is found in the Syriac 
and in some MSS. of the Septuagint, but is not 
so old as the shorter form. The book consists of 
five dirges or laments, the first four of which are 
alphabetical acrostics (like Ps. cxix.) ; each of the 
five consists of twenty-two verses, except the third, 
which has sixty-six. In general character the first 
four are very similar, each beginning with a repre- 
sentation of the great calamity that has befallen 
the c% and people, and then rising through the 
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thought of Jehovah’s righteousness to the hope of 
his just vengeance on the enemies of his people. 
The fifth difters from the others in that it talces 
the form of a prayer and is throughout pervaded 
by a sense of Jehovah’s wrath, which is spoken of 
as having been long continued. The tradition, 
which attiibutes the authorship of Lamentations 
to Jeremiah, can be traced to a note prefixed to 
the Septuagint translation, where, as in the Syriac, 
it is now attached to the book of that prophet. 
Perhaps, indeed, this tradition is already implied 
in 2 Chron. xxxv. 25, in which case the supposed 
reference to Josiah must be sought in Lam. iv. 20. 
The internal evidence is rather against the attribu- 
tion of the Book of Lamentations to the prophet ; in 
spite of various resemblances, there are significant 
differences. The style differs from that of Jeremiah ; 
some of the indications that were at one time 
supposed to make for his authorship disappear on 
closer examination ; and the anticipated restoration 
of Israel is somewhat dissimilar in the two works. 

See the commentaries of Nagelsbach (1868 ; Eng. trans. 
1871 with the older literature ), Lohr ( 1891 ), Peake (1910), 
and Streane (1913) ; and Ball’s article in the Brit ; 
also G. A. Smith, Jerusalem^ ii. 271 sqq, 

Lamettriet J ulien Oefkay de, French philo- 
sopher, horn at St Malo on Christmas-day 1709, 
studied first for the church, but subseq[uently went 
over to medicine, and was trained by Boerhaave 
at Leyden. He entered the French army as 
surgeon in 1742; but the publication in 1745 of 
a thorough -going materialistic work, VRistoire 
Naturelle de V Avne , tradvite de V Anglais de Sharp 
(a fictitious name), roused such a feeling of odium 
against him that he weis compelled to seek refuge 
in Leyden (1746). The work was, of course, 
Lamettrie’s own. But in Leyden the fear of per- 
secution still dogged his footsteps ; he published 
LRomme Machine (1748), and was glad to escape 
a threatened arrest by accepting an invitation 
from^ Frederick the Great of Prussia to settle in 
Berlin. In Germany Lamettrie continued his 
materialistic studies in LRomme Plante (1748), 
L^Art de Jouir (1751), La Volvpti', and other 
works. A good deal of the enmity excited against 
him was occasioned by cynical and satirical hooks 
which _ he published against the medical men, 
including such great authorities as Boerhaave, 
Linnseus, Astruc, Winslow, &c. Lamettrie died at 
Berlin on Ilth Noveniber 1751. Frederick himself 
wrote a memoir, which he caused to be prefixed to 
the philosophical works of Lamettrie (2 vols. 1774). 
There is a good account of him in Lange’s 
Ristory of Materialism (1878-81). See also the 
studies by Qu4pat (Paris, 1873), Du Bois-Beymond 
(Berlin, 1875), and Poritzky (1900). 

Lamia* Demonology. 

Laminaria* See Seaweeds. 

Laminatioily the arrangement of rocks in thin 
layers or laminse, the condition of a large propor- 
tion of the earth’s strata. Shale deposits exhibit 
this structure very plainly, being f re(juently easily 
separable into the thin laminse in which they were 
originally dejposited. Shale is the fine sediment 
that settles down at the bottom of some tranquil 
or slightly-moving water. The laminae indicate 
interruption in the supply of the materials, which 
may have been occasioned by successive tides, by 
frequent or periodical floods, or by the carrying 
medium having access to a supply of different 
material, passing, e.g., from mud to sand, and 
back again to mud. The laminae of the brick-clay 
deposits are separated, in many places, by the 
finest sprinkling of sand, which is almost invisible 
in the vertical sections. The layers are occasion- 
ally obvious, from their being of different shades 
of colour, often produced by the bleaching of the 


layers when they were deposited ; but fiequently 
the various laminae of a bed are so united, and the 
bed so homogeneous, that except when the face is 
exposed to weathering, the laminated structure is 
not visible. This condition seems to have resulted 
from the shortness of the interruptions in the 
deposit not permitting the solidification of any of 
the layers until all was deposited, when the whole 
set cohered together as a single bed. 

Lammas-day, the 1st of August, is one of 
the cross quarter-days, or half-quarter days, in 
England. On this day, which is the feast of St 
Peter ad Vincula, it was customary in early times 
to make offerings of the first-fruits of the harvest, 
and hence the feast took the name of Eldf~mcesse 
(lit. ‘loaf-mass’), afterwards shortened into Lam- 
mas. In Scotland it was an ancient practice with 
farmers to pay the half-year’s rent due at Whit- 
sunday oh Lammas-day. 

Lammergeier {Gypadtos harhatus), a large 
bird of prey, also called the Bearded Vulture or 
Bearded Griffin. The full-grown bird is of a shining 
brownish-black colour on the upper parts, with a 
white stripe along the shaft of each feather; the 
head is whitish, with black stripes at the eyes ; the 
neck and under part of the body are rusty yellow. 
It is the largest bird of prey in the Old World, 
measuring almost 4 feet high when sitting, nearly 
5 feet in length, and from 9 to 10 feet in expanse 
of wing. Though by no means brave, it is bold 
and rapacious, swooping down on hares and the 
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new-born young of sheep, goats, and chamois. It 
feeds largely on dead animals, and this bird of 
majestic flight does not disdain offal. It drops 
bones from a height to break them, and it is said 
by Pliny to have killed the poet Aeschylus by 
letting a tortoise fall on his bald head, mistaken 
for a stone. There is no proof of the tales which 
discredit the Lammergeier as an infant-snatcher. 
Its feet do not seem up to that. It* is now very 
rare, if not extinct, in the Alps, but is found in 
Sardinia, the Pyrenees, Sicily, Crete, Greece, 
Palestine, the North African mountains and the 
Himalayas, where it often soars high above the 
loftiest peaks. The lammergeier is said by some 
to be the original of the fabulous ‘ roc.’ 

LammerillOOrs^ a broad range of moorish 
hills in Haddington and Berwick shires, extend- 
ing east-north-eastward from the vale of Gala 
Water to the German Ocean at St Abb’s Head, 
and culminating in Meikle Says Law ( 1749 feet). 
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Lamond, Fredekick, pianist and composer, 
born 28fch January 1868 at Glasgow, studied there 
and at Frankfurt. He made his debut in Berlin 
in 1885, and became famous especially as an inter- 
preter of Beethoven. His compositions include a 
symphony, overtures, sonatas, &c. 

Lamorici^re^ Cheistophe Lison Loms 
JXJCEAULT DE, a French general, was born at 
Nantes, 6th February 1806, entered the army as 
an engineer in 1826, and saw active service in 
Algeria, taking part in nearly all the military 
events which occurred in that country between 
1833 and 1847. It was through his energy chiefly 
that the war against Abd-el-Kader was brought 
to a successful end by the capture of that chief 
in 1847, In June 1848 Lamoricibre commanded the 
attack on the barricades in Paris, and quelled the 
anarchic tumults of the Socialists. He was war- 
minister during the government of Cavaignac ; but 
was arrested on the occasion of the coup d^Hat of 
2d December 1851, and banished from France. 
When the Italian war of independence threatened 
the safety of the pope, Lamorici^re proceeded to 
Rome in 1860, and was appointed by Pius IX. com- 
mander of the pstpal troops. He was, however, 
defeated at Castelffdardo by the Sardinian general, 
Cialdini, on 18th September, and on the 29th 
capitulated at Ancona. He died near Amiens on 
iOth September 1865. See Lives by Keller (2 vols. 
Paris, 1873; new ed. 1891) and Rastoui (1894). 

La Motte Fonqu^* See Fouqxjib. 

LamoureUX (1834-99), conductor, born at 
Bordeaux, studied at Paris, and there in 1881 began 
the famous concerts associated with his name. 

Lampblack is the soot or amorphous carbon 
obtained by burning bodies rich in that element, 
such as resin, petroleum, and tar, and some of the 
cheajp oily praducts obtained from it. The supply 
of air is limited or controlled so as to produce a 
smoky flame, and the smoke passes into a chamber 
with some arrangement for receiving the abundant 
deposit of soot. For some of the finer qualities of 
lampblack this soot or carbon is purified by heat- 
ing it in closed vessels. A large quantity of lamp- 
black has been made in the U nited States by the 
imperfect combustion of natural g^. Lanmplack 
is a useful pigment for artists both in oil ana water 
colour, a coarser kind being employed by house- 
painters. It is the chief ingredient in Indian ink 
(see IiTK), and along with boiled linseed-oU forms 
printing-ink. Of it is formed the pigment for the 
carbon paper used in the Autotype (q.v.) process. 
Lampblack is also employed in the preparation of 
some kinds of leather, and for other purposes. 

LampedWsas a small island of the Mediter- 
ranean, 150 miles S. of Sicily, and 80 E. of Tunis. 
Belonging pl^sically to the African continent 
(though the flora is more Sicilian), it has since 
1843 been reckoned part of the Sicilian commune 
of Licata. It has 19 miles of coast, and a small 
harbour. Fruits are grown, and some grain. 

Lampeter* a municipal borough of Cardigan- 
shire, 27 m&es by rail NNE. of Carmarthen. It is 
the seat of St David’s Colley (1827), which has the 
power to grant B. A. and B.D. degrees. Pop. 3500. 

Lamprey (Petromyzon), a genus of round- 
mouths ( Cyclostoraata, q.v.), nearly allied to the 
Hag (q.v.), and like it differing markedly from 
true fishes in the absence of jaws, paired fins, and 
scales, and in the presence of peculiar mil-pouches. 
An eel-like form, a slimy skin, a grisriy SKeleton, 
a primitive brain imperfectly roofed in, a single 
median nostril, a suctbrial month with numerous 
horny teeth on the lips and on the large piston-like 
tongue, seven pairs of gill-pouches (whence thejGer- 
man name Neurt-auge (‘nine-eyes ’) opening by as 


many apertures to the exterior, and connected inter- 
n^y T^uth a tube lying beneath and communicating 
with the adult gullet, and the striking differences 
between young and mature forms are among the 
less technical characteristics. They differ from hags 
in the development of a dorsal fin, in the fact that 
the nasal passage ends blindly without opening 
into tlie pharynx, and in several peculiarities of the 
respiratory and other systems. Along with Petro- 
myzon, there are several genera— e.g. Mordacia and 
: Geotria from the coasts of Chile and Australia — 
differing only in detail. Lampreys occur both in the 
I livers and seas of the north and south temperate 
I regions, and at least some of the marine forms 
I spawn and pass part of their long larval life far up 
I rivers. They seem to represent an ancient race, 

I more primitive than fishes, and, though their gristly 
skeletons are unknown as fossils, certain structures 
called ‘conodonts’ from very early strata are 
identified by some as lamprey teeth. 

The habits of lampreys are in many ways 
curious. Thus, though they will eat worms, 
larvse, small crustaceans, and dead animals, they 
have also learned the audaciously aggressive habit 
of fixing themselves to fishes, and scraping holes 
in the skin. The mouth sticks like a vacuum 
sucker, the toothed tongue works like a piston, 
and both flesh and blood are thus obtained by a 
sort of parasitism which reminds one at once of 
leech and hagfish. ‘When engaged in gucking 
they are carried about by their victims, and salmon 
have been captured in the middle course of the- 
Rhine with the marine lamprey attached to them ’ 
(Giinther). As the name Petromyzon suggests, 
they also attach themselves, as if to rest, to stones 
in the bed of the stream, or it may be even to the 
bottom of boats. Some species are able to move 
stones of considerable size to form nests, and their 
grip is so firm that it is occasionally difficult to 
detach them from their hold. When the mouth is 
occupied in its suctorial work, water passes in as 
well as out by the respiratory apertures. The 
spawning occurs in spring, usually far up rivers, 
and according to some the mature forms die after 
reproduction. From the small eggs young develop 
which live wallowing in the sand or mud of ther 
streams, and feed on minute animals. They are so 
different from the parents that in the case of the 
.small lampern (P. branchialis) they were for Jong 
referred to a distinct genus Ammoccetes. The 
head is small, the upper lip semi-circular, the lower 
lip small and separate, the mouth toothless and 
not suctorial, the eyes rudimentary and hidden, 
the future gullet (as distinguished urom the above- 
mentioned respiratory tube) not yet developed, and 
so on. There is in fact a metamorphosis in the 
history of the lamprey, as was discovered 209 
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years ago by a Strasburg fisherman Baldner, but 
overlooked till August Muller worked out the 
curious story in 1856. In the small river lampern 
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— and analogous facts are probably true for the 
others — the change to the adult form is frequently 
postponed until the August of the fourth or fifth 
year, when it competes itself rapidly. 

There are three jBritish species — the sea-lamprey 
(P. marinus)t over 3 feet in length, mottled green- 
ish brown; the river-lampem (P. jiuviatihs), 
nearly 2 feet, dark bluish with silvery sides ; the 
sandpijper, pride, stone-grig, or small lampern (P. 
hranchMis or planeri), hardly one foot in length, 
like the preceding species in colour. The marine 
and river lampreys, though despised in Scotland, 
have been esteemed as good eating since Roman 
times, being especially palatable in pies and potted 
preserves. They are caught in baited baskets 
or traps, and their eel-hke tenacity of life makes 
them useful bait stores. 

Lamps* The Upper Palaeolithic artists could 
not have executed their cave-paintings without 
artificial light; and some of their lamps have 
indeed been found, at least one of them ( of sand- 
stone, with an ibex carved on the base) still con- 
taining carbonaceous matter. Probably broken 
skulls or other bones were most used, or certain 
Idnds of sea-shells. The principle of these natural 
lamps was long retained in the ancient earthenware 
and metal lamps of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, and 
in the stone cups and boxes of northern nations. 
Such lamps were called lychna by the Greeks, and 
lucerncE by the Romans. Specimens obtained from 
the excavations of the ruins of Carthage, Tarsus, 
Pompeii, and Herculaneum, and from other sources, 
show that they were made in considerable variety. 
Similar lamps are still in use in Malta and Gozo, 
and (with an added stem and foot) among the 
Arabs of Tunis. A very primitive form of lami), 
called a ‘crusie,’ was in use in Scotland until 
mineral oils were introduced by James Young 
about 1850. Animal fats and fish oils were the 
principal substances used in all parts of the 
world for burning in lamps till vegetable oils were 
introduced — viz. colza or rape, and other seed oils 
and nut oils of various kinds. The vegetable 
oils, being more limpid in character, admitted of 
improved and more complex means of burning 
them. Progress in this direction began in Prance 
with Leger, who in 1783 adopted flat ribbon wicks 
in place of the old round, thick, and smoky wick. 
He was followed in 1784 by Aim4 Argand (q.v.), 
who introduced round burners ; and round burners, 
whether for oil or gas, are still known hy his name. 

In the use of fatty oils 'the ordinary capillary 
attraction of the wick was insufficient to maintain 
a uniform flow of oil to the flame, and various con- 
trivances were used to keep the oil as nearly as 
possible at one level. In 1803 M. Carcel introduced 
an excellent mechanical method of forcing the oil 
up by means of clockwork. His lamp, however, 
was too easily disarranged, and too expensive 
to come into general use. It was not till 1836 
that Franchot invented the * French Moderator.’ 
Its main feature is a cylinder or oil-container with 
a tubular piston resting on the surface of the oil. 
This piston, acted upon by a spiral spring placed 
between it and the top of the cylinder, forces the 
oil up through the piston. The spring was wound 
up by rack and pinion.^ The unequal tension of 
such a spiing, and the" correspondingly unequal 
flow of oil, was counteracted (or ‘moderated’ — 
hence the name) by placing a tapering iron rod in 
the ascending .tube. This lamp was simple and 
effective, and soon supplanted all other mechanical 
arrangements for controlling the flow of oil to the 
burner. * 

Mineral oils are known under various names, such 
as paraffin, petroleum, kerosene, crystal oils, for 
the lighter sorts: and for the heavier mineral 
sperm and mmeral colza. These oils, being much 


more limpid and volatile than the fatty oils, rise 
freely in the wick, and, being rich in carbon, need 
a plentiful supply of oxygen for perfect combustion 
The main problem, therefore, to be solved in the 
construction of a good paraffin or petroleum lamp 
was to secure a current of air powerful enough 
to consume the carbon contained in the oil, and 
so prevent it passing off in the form of smoke! 

Before the introduction of mineral oils, camphine 
which is a volatile hydrocarbon spirit distilled 
from turpentine, was burned in Young’s ‘Vesta’ 
lamp, introduced in 1834, His lamp was com 
sti-ucted on the round or Argand principle, with 
a button or deflector over the central air- tube, and 
a constricted chimney. The leading features of 
this lamp were followed m many of the later 
developments of mineral oil lamps with circular 
wicks. But the common flat- wick paraffin lamps 
were first made by Stobwasser in Berlin, and 
introduced into Great Britain in 1854. For mineral 
lamps continental countries generally preferred a 
circular wick, Great Britain a flat wick. A flat wick 
burner is more easily trimmed, and its flame more 
easily controlled. It gives a better supply of 
oxygen to all parts of the flame than an ordinary 
round burner. The great difficulty with round- 
wick burners was to get oxygen enough for the 
inside of the flame, so that it should not smoke after 
burning for a short time. This was done by means 
of an air-cbannel passing up from the base of the 
lamp through the reservoir and through the burner. 

Messrs Ross and Atkins applied to off illumina- 
tion the regenerative inverted Argand principle so 
successfully employed by Siemens in gas-lighting. 
Many forms of petroleum lamps with incandescent 
mantles have been devised. 

Mineral oils are now extensively used for heating 
and cooking, and the burners employed for these 
purposes are generally adaptations of the flat- wick 
type. Captain Doty in 1868 patented a lighthouse 
lamp for burning mineral oils (see Lighthouse). 
These lamps consist of one or more concentric 
wicks, and are capable of producing a very power- 
ful light. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE. 


TjTpe of Lamp. 


Duplex |i ti 

Triplex u u 

DefWes* circular burner, 

14-in. diameter 

Wanzer down-flame bumer, 
24-in. diameter. 


Candle- 

Consump- 

Consumption of 

tion of oil 

oil per hour 

power. 

perhoiir, 

ingrains. 

per candle-power, 
in grains. 

184 

650 

48 

25 

1250 

60 

39 

1760 

45 

49 , 

2290 

47 

90 

3050 

34 


To bum mineral oils successfully both theory and 
experience teach the absolute necessity of keeping 
all parts- of the burner perfectly clean, so that the 
ingress of air to the flame may not be lesseiied 
or impeded by deposits of carbonised wick, which 
accumulate unless removed from time to time when 
lamps are in use, and which moreover become a 
source of danger from their liability to ignite. 
The greatest care should he taken to keep the 
oil and the lamps perfectly free from water, and 
new wicks shoflld be carefully dried before being 
inserted in the burner. See also Electric Light, 
Gas (Lighting), Safety-lamp, Lucigen, 
Mining. 

Lamp-Shellf a genus ( Ter&bratula ) of Brachio- 
poda (q.v-)> or a popular name for the whole class. 

Lam'pyris* See Glow-worm. 

Lanark* the county town of Lanarkshire, on 
a slope near the r^ht litnk of the Clyde (q.v.), 33 
miles by rail SW^ of Edinburgh, and 31 SE. of 
Glasgow. It has an interesting ruined church, 
sheriff court houses, town and county build- 
ings, a good race-course, golf-course, memories of 
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Wallace, and some hosiery and other industries. A 
royal burgh since the 12th century, it united till 
1918 Avith Falkirk, &c., to return a member to 
parliament. P(m. (1921) 6268. — New Lanark, 
IJ mile S. by W., is a manufacturing village, 
founded in 1783 by David Dale, and for twenty- 
eight years the scene of the social experiments of 
his son-in-law, Robert Owen. Pop. ( 1921 ) 1305. 

Iianarksllire, or Clydesdale, a Scottish 
county, enclosed by Stirling, Dumbarton, Linlith- 
gow, Edinburgh, Peebles, Dumfries, Ayr, and Ren- 
frew shires. Its length is 50 miles, its greatest 
breadth 34 miles, and its area 880 sq^, m. Drained 
almost entirely by the Clyde ( q.v. ) and its numerous 
affluents, Lanarkshire is subdivided into three 
wards, of which the upper or southern comprises 
about three-fifths of the whole, and the lower three- 
fortieths. These offer a striking diversity of aspect 
— lonely uplands, smiling orchards, busy coalfifids, 
and manufacturing district. The principal hiUs 
are Green Lowther (2402 feet) and far-seen Tinto 
( 2335) ; whilst the mining-village of Leadhills (1300- 
1400 feet) is the highest m ScoSand. The predom- 
inant rocks are Suurian, Old Red Sandstone, and 
Carboniferous, and the county possesses great 
mineral wealth— coal, ironstone, fireclay, shale, 
and lead, with some silver, and even gold. The coal 
alone in the Lanarkshire coalfield is estimated to 
exceed 2000 million tons. The soil is as various 
as the scenery; and barely one-half of the whole 
area is in cultivation, whilst woods occupy over 
20,000 acres, orchards 500, and small fruit 2000. 
The orchards of Clydesdale were famous as early 
as the time of Bede, and yielded into the 19th 
century £8000 per annum; but now the ground 
is more profitably employed m producing straw- 
berries, gooseberries, tomatoes, vegetables, &c., for 
Glasgow. The climate is moist, mild, and genial 
in many of the lower districts, but often cold and 
boisterous on the uplands. Lanarkshire is not a 
great grain county ; but much of it is excellently 
adapted for the rearing of stock and for dairy pur- 
poses. The sheep are Cheviots and black-faced, 
the cattle Ajrshires ; and the celebrated Clydesdale 
cart-horses issue from a Flemish cross (about 1720). 
The mineral, textile, and other industries are very 
extensive, and are noticed under the towns — Glas- 
gow, Rutherglen, Lanark, Hamilton, Airdrie, Coat- 
bridge, Motherwell, Wishaw, &c. Besides pre- 
historic and Roman remains, Lanarkshire contains 
the castles; of Bothwell, Douglas, and Craignethan 
(Scott’s ‘Tillietudlem ’), the priories of Blantyre 
and Lesmaliagow, and the battlefields of Langside, 
Drumclog, and Bothwell Brig. Among its worthies 
have been Allan Ramsay, Dr Cullen, the Hunters, 
Joanna Baillie, Dr John Brown, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, Thomas Campbell, J. G. Lockhart, Lord Dun- 
donald, David Livingstone, and Sir John Moore. 
Though only the tenth in size, Lanarkshire is far 
the mos't populous and wealthy of all the thirty- 
three Scottish counties. Pop. (1801) 147,692: 
( 1841 ) 426,972 ; ( 1881 ) 904,412 ; ( 1911 ) 1,486,081— an 
increase due largely to the transference of portions 
of Renfrewshire and Dumbartonshire to Glasgow : 
(1921) 1,539,307. 

See works by Hamilton of Wishaw (1831), Irving and 
Murray (1861-64), and others cited at Glasgow, Clyde, 
&c. 

Lancashire is a county palatine of England, 
ranking sixth in area, and first in population. It 
forms the north-western division of England, 
stretching along the shore of the Irish Sea from 
the river Duddon and the mountains of Cumber- 
land on the north to the river Mersey on the south. 
It is bounded on the E, by Yorkshire, on the W. 
by the Irish Sea, on the N. by Cumberland and 
Westmorland, and on the S. by Cheshire. The 


extreme length from N. to S. (including the 
hundred of Furness) is 75 miles, and the greatest 
breadth at the south end 43, and at the north end 
10 miles. The circumference is 240 miles, and the 
area 1866 sq. m., or 1,194,555 statute acres. Pop. 
(1801) 673,486; (1821) 1,052,948; (1841) 1,667,054; 
(1861)2,429,440; (1881)3,454,441; (1891) 3,926,760; 
(1921) 4,928,359. 

The coast is level, free from rocks, and has 
numerous estuaries stretching far into the main- 
land. Its ports are the only ones accessible to 
large vessels between Milford Haven, in South 
Wales, and the estuaiy of the Clyde. This, with 
the ease with which the coast is approached from 
the interior, has made the county the principal 
outlet for the commerce of the country in a 
westerly-dii-ection, one-third of the whole foreign 
trade of Great Britain being carried on from its 
ports. The chief rivers are the Mersey, Kibble, 
Lune, Wyre, Kent, Leven, and Duddon. The 
rainfall in Lancashire is sometimes twice as great 
as on the east coast; the climate is mild. The 
lofty hills on the east shelter it from the land 
winds, while the prevailing winds, those from the 
south and west, are rendered mild from the effect of 
the Gulf Stream. This humidity of climate is said 
to contribute to the superiority of the finer kinds 
of cotton threads manufactured in Lancashire. An 
outlying portion of the county, called Furness, 25 
miles long by about 20 wide, is separated from the 
main portion by Morecambe Bay, and seems pro- 
perly to belong to the Lake District. Coniston 
and Esthwaite Waters lie within, Windermere 
along, the borders. The highest point here is 
‘Coniston Old Man’ — ‘alt maen,’ or the ‘high 
rock *—2633 feet above the sea. The larger division 
is intersected in the north and east by branches of 
the hill-system which runs southward through the 
counties of York and Derby, the chief eminences 
being Pendle Hill ( 1831 feet ), Bleasdale Moor { 1709 ), 
Boufiworth HiU (1669), and Rivington Moor 
(1545). The soil is peaty in the upland districts, 
but for the most part a fertile loam in the flats. 
Oats mad potatoes are general crops ; wheat groivs 
well in the southern division. Coal is the chief 
mineral product, the coalfields being estimated at 
217 s^. m. in extent. A recent estimate of the 
quantity raised in one year amounted to 25,000,000 
tons. Limestone and iron are common in the north. 
Lead, copper, sulphur, and fireclay are also found. 
The whole surface of the county is covered with a 
network of canals and railways which connect the 
principal manufacturing and commercial centres 
(see Manchester, Liverpool, Preston, Black- 
burn, &c.). Lancashire is the great centre of the 
cotton manufacture of the world, having about 
two- thirds^ of the entire trade (see Cotton). The 
other textile manufactures, such as woollens, silk, 
carpets, are likewise of considerable importance. 
It is pre-eminent in the manufacture of engineers’ 
tools; and the making of all kinds of iron and 
steel machinery is extensively carried on. Ship- 
building, the manufacture of boots and shoes, 
hosiery, and kindred trades |are also in a flourish- 
ing condition. The county returns, since 1918, 
eighteen members to parliament (formerly eight), 
besides forty-eight for the boroughs. The phrase, 
‘Lancashire Witches,’ which is now used as an 
expression of admiration for the young maidens of 
the county, arose from the prevalence of the crime 
of witchcraft in Lancashire in the reign of James I. 
So many as twenty witches were tried and executed 
at the Lancaster Assizes of 1612. Twelve of these 
were the witches of ‘Pendle Forest,’ and eight 
belonged to the witches of ‘ Samlesbury.’ A few 
years previously, Ferdinand, fifth Earl of Derby, 
was supposed to have been murdered by witchcraft. 
At the time of the Refoimation the Roman Catholic 
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party was extremely strong in Lancashire, and 
religious houses of great wealth and influence 
existed in every district, twenty-two being sup- 
pressed by order of King Henry VIII, ; this in- 
cluded the abbeys of Furness and Whalley (see 
Furness ). An unusually large proportion of the 
land-owners still adhered in the reign of James I. 
to their old faith, and in 1604 six priests were tried 
at the Lancaster Assizes and executed. Those 
connected with the Gunpowder Plot expected to 
rouse the Catholics of Lancashire, but entirely 
failed to do so. The whole of the district was 
continually unsettled and full of discontented 
recusants, some of them of Roman Catholic and 
others of Puritan opinions. The people of Lanca- 
shire have long been noted for their love of music 
and natural mstory, there being amongst them 
many working-men who are botanists and ento- 
mologists of repute; while their politics and 
opinions have had such influence in the country 
that the proverb has arisen that ‘ What Lancashire 
thinks to-day England says to-morrow,’ Amongst 
eminent names connected with Lancashire are those 
of Mrs Gaskell, Mrs G. L. Banks, Miss Martineau ; 
of Roscoe, De Quineey, Sir Robert Peel, Horrocks, 
Dalton, Hodgkinson, Joule, Greg, Bamford (the 
weaver poet, 1788-1872), William Henry, the 
chemist, Sir W. Fairbaim, Sir J. Whitworth, 
James Martineau, Gladstone, Francis Thompson; 
and names connected with the success of the cotton 
trade, as John Kay (inventor of the fly-shuttle), 
Crompton, Arkwright, Hargreaves. The Lanca- 
shire dialect, renowned for terseness and vigour, is 
illustrated in works by J. Collier ( ‘Tim Bobbin’), 
Ben Brierley, Edwin Waugh. 

See Baines, Lamashwe (1836 ; new ed. by Croston, 
1888) ; Espinasse, Lancashire Worthies (1873-77) ; works 
by Butterworth, Grindon, Axon, Evans ; and the ‘ Vic- 
toria History ’ (1906-13) : and for place-names Wyld and 
Hirst (1911), EkwaU(1922). 

LancastePt the capital of Lancashire, is pictur- 
esquely situated on an eminence on the left bank 
of the Lune, 7 miles from its mouth, 51^ NNW. of 
Manchester and 231 NW. of London by rail. The 
ancient castle, which overlooks the town, was 
built on the site of a Roman castle, and was 
restored by John of Gaunt, ‘time-honoured Lan- 
caster ’ ; it includes the Shire Hall. The church 
of St Mary ( 16th century) contains some good oak- 
carvings and stained glass. The Ripley Hospital 
for orphan children and the Royal Albert Institu- 
tion for the feeble-minded are at Lancaster. The 
hoimes are built of the freestone quarried in the 
vicinity. The Lune is here crossea by a bridge of 
five arches, erected in 1788, and by an aqueduct 
carrying the Lancaster Canal across the river. 
Owing to the sanding of the Lune large vessels 
have to unload at Glasson, 5 miles distant. The 
chief manufactures are furniture, cotton, silk, oil- 
cloth, table-covers, and there are dye-works. A 
public park was presented in 1881. Henry Cort, 
inventor of iron puddling, Owen and Turner the 
anatomists, and Dr Whewell were born at Lan- 
caster. In 1698 the town was nearly burnt to the 
ground. A very ancient municipal borough, it 
returned two members to parliament from 1647 
to 1867, when it was disenfranchised for corrupt 
practices at elections. Pop. (1881) 20,693; (1901, 
as extended in 1900 ) 40,329 ; (1921) 40,212. 

LaAcaster, (l) capital of Fairfield county, Ohio, 
on the Hocking River and Canal, 32 miles SE. of 
Columbus, with machine- works and railway shops. 
Pop. 15,000. —(2) Capital of Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, 69 miles W. of Philadelphia, Besides 
a large court-house and numerous churches, it 
contains the Franklin and Marshall (German 
Reformed) College, and a reformed theological 


I seminary. There are large silk, cork, cigar, and 
other manufactories ; and extensive warehouses for 
i tobacco. Founded in 1730, Lancaster was the 
capital of the state from 1799 to 1812. Pop. (1870) 
20,233 ; ( 1890 ) 32,011 ; ( 1920 ) 53,150. 

Lancaster, Duchy of, was created in the 
reign of Edward III., the dignity of county palatine 
being at the same time conferred. The heiress 
marrying John of Gaunt, son of the king, the 
duchy was settled upon him and his heirs for 
ever oy royal charter in 1362. Heniy IV., third 
Duke of Lancaster, on his accession to the throne, 
passed a law in which it was provided that the 
inheritance of the house of Lancaster should be 
held by him and his family separate from the crown- 
lands. Edward IV. in 1461 ordained, with the 
consent of parliament, that the duchy of Lancaster 
should he annexed to the crown, hut ‘held 
separately from all other hereditaments.’ This 
arrangement has continued until the present time, 
and the affairs of the duchy have thus enjoyed 
an independent administration, and formed no 
part of those hereditary revenues in view of 
which the Civil List was granted. These pro- 
ceeds are wholly exempted from parliamentary 
control, except that the animal account for receipt 
and expenditure is presented to parliament. The 
chancery of the duchy of Lancaster is still a crown- 
office, and was at one time a court of appeal for 
chancery of the county palatine, but is now merely 
nominal. The administration of justice has since 
1873 been assimilated to that of the rest of .Eng- 
land. The office of chancellor is a political ap- 
pointment; it is the practice to confer it on a 
statesman of eminence, frequently a member of 
the cabinet, who is expected to devote his time to 
such larger questions occupying the attention of 
government as do not fall witliin other depart- 
ments. For the House of Lancaster, see Henry 
IV., V., VI, John of Gaunt, England. 

Lancaster, Sir James, an English navigator 
who commanded the first fleet of the East India 
Company that visited the East Indies in 1600-3, 
and on his return home was knighted. He had 
previously been a soldier and a merchant in Por- 
tugal, had visited the East Indies on liis own 
account in 1691-94, and in 1595 had captured 
Pernambuco in Brazil. He was one of the oriMal 
board of directors, and afterwards did mudi to 
promote the voyages of Waymouth, Hudson, and 
JBaffin in search of the North-west Passage to India. 
The strait leading westwards from the north of 
Baffin Bay was in 1616 named Lancaster Sound 
by Baffin. Lancaster died in May 1618. See Sir 
Clements R. Markham’s Voyages of Sir James 
Lancaster ( Hakluyt Soc. 1877 ). 

Lancaster, Joseph (1778-1838). See Bell 
(Andrew), Education. 

Lancaster Sound, a western outlet of Baffin 
Bay, in 74° 20' N. lat., connected with Boothia 
Gulf on the south by means of Prince Regent Inlet. 
Though this opening into the Arctic Ocean was 
discovered by Baffin in 1616, it was first navigated 
by Parry in 1819. 

Lance, George, painter of fruit and still-life, 
was born at Little Easton, near Dunmow, in Essex, 
on 24th March 1802. He studied und er Hay don , but 
discovered that his strength lay in painting fruit, 

f ame, and similar subjects. Specimens from his 
rush in this line were exhibited year after year at 
the Royal Academy and British Institution. His 
admission that he had ‘restored’ parts of Velaz- 
quez’s ‘ Boar Hunt ’ caused a stir of controversy in 
1853. Lance died at Sunnyside, near Birkenhead, 
on 18th June 1864, 

Laucelet. See Amphioxus. 
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Lancelot of the Lake* the most famous of 
Arthur's knights, brought up by the Lady of the 
Lake, rescues Queen Guinevere fi*om King Melea- 
gant and becomes her secret lover. The name of 
Walter Map (q.v.) is early associated with the 
story. If he did not write the great French prose 
romance he may nevertheless have been the author 
of the lost French work upon which Ulrich of 
Zatzikhoven founded his Lanzdet about 1200. 
Another important early form of the story is seen 
in Chretien de Troyes’s ChevaZier d& la CharretU, 
See Jessie L. Weston, Legend of Sir Lancelot 
(1901 ) ; O. Sommer, Vulgate Version of the Arthur- 
ian Romances, iii. (1910-12) ; F. Lot, Mude sur le 
Lancelot en Prose ( 1919 ). 

LancerSy a branch of Cavalry (q.v.) introduced 
into the British service in 1816. 
Lancet-window* See Early English. 

Lancewood, a wood valuable for its great 
strength and el^ticity. It is produced by the 
small West Indian tree Bocagea virgata (Anon- 
acese). Another species, B. DalzelUi, in Travan- 
core, yields the wood called White Lancewood, 
which is not much used. Lancewood is especially 
fitted for shafts and carriage -poles. The part 
used is the main trunk of the tree, which is very 
straight, and rarely more than 9 inches in diameter 
with the bark on.* It comes in small quantities 
from the West Indies, chiefly from Jamaica. 

Lanciani9 Rodolfo Amedeo, archseologist, 
was born at Rome in 1846, studied there under 
De Rossi, and became director of excavations and 
professor of Roman Topography at the university. 
He has written much on his special topic. 

Lancing OoUe^e^ a High Church school for 
boys, was founded in 1848, on the Sussex Downs 
near North Lancing and Shoreham. 

Land* See Continent, Earth, Geography, 
Geology, Upheaval, Water; also Land Laws, 
Agriculture, Soils. 

Landau, a town of the Bavarian Palatinate, 
11 miles W. of the Rhine and 17 SW. of Spires. 
Founded and made an imperial city in the 13th 
century, it has some interesting old churches, and 
played a prominent part in history as a fortress. 
Duiing the Thirty Years’ War it was taken eight 
times ; in 1688 it was fortified by Vauban for Louis 
XIV., but surrendered four times during the war 
of the Austrian Succession. In 1816 Bavaria became 
mistress of it ; and in 1876-71 its fortifications were 
levelled to the ground. Pop. 14,000. — There is 
another Landau, a small town of Bavaria on the 
Isar, 72 miles NE. of Munich. 

LandaUTf a hill cantonment and (since 1827) 
convalescent station in British India, in Dehra 
Diin, United Provinces, forms part of Mussooree 
(Masuri). On the Himalayas, 7459 feet above the 
sea, it was ruined by the earthquake of April 1905. 
Land-crab* See Crab, Hermit-crab. 

Land Court* See Crofter. 

Lander^ Richard, the discoverer of the mouth 
of the Niger, was born at Truro on 8th February 
1804, knd in 1825 accompanied Clapperton as his 
servant to Sokoto. There Clapperton died, and 
Lander, returning to England, published an account 
of the expedition. The British government then 
entrusted to him and his brother John (1807-39) 
the prosecution of further researches along the 
lower course of the Niger. In 1830 they proved 
that the Quorra, or Niger, falls by many mouths 
into the Bight of Benin. They published a J oumaZ \ 
of an Baspedition to Bocplore the Niger (3 vola. i 
1832). In the course of a third expedition in the 
same quarter, Richard Lander was wounded by the 
Niger natives, and died in consequence at Fernando 
Po on 2d or 7th February 1834 The story of this 


third journey is contained in Laird and Oldfield’s 
Narrative of an Expedition into the Interior of 
Africa hy the River Niger (2 vols. 1837 ). 

LandeS) a maritime department of southern 
France, one of the largest and most thinly peeked 
in the country, is bounded on the W. by the Bay 
of Biscay. Area, 3598 sq. m. ; pop. ( 1876) 303,508 ; 

( 1921 ) 263,937. The chief river is the Adour ( navi- 
gable). The greater portion of the department 
consists of the landes, tracts of barren sand, inter- 
spersed with marshes and forests of pine and 
oak, once one of the dreariest regions in Europe. 
The inhabitants are mostly of Gascon race, 
small and the reverse of robust in appearance, 
yet capable of great endurance. They herd sheep 
(no longer requiring to traverse the marshes on 
stilts), grow wme, and extract the products of the 
forests (timber, resin, cork, charcoal, &c.). Fowl- 
ing and fishing also yield good returns. The 
Bayonne hams are obtained from pigs bred and fed 
in the landes. Besides wine, the soil is made to 
yield rye, maize, wheat, &c., especially in the hilly 
district called Chalosse, to the south of the Adour. 
By means of draining operations and the planting 
(since 1787) of forest trees rapid progress has been 
made in the reclamation of &e soil and its culti- 
vation. Although it has a coast-line of 76 miles 
long, the department does not possess a single 
harbour. A belt of sand-dunes, 2| miles wide and 
reaching 300 feet in height, fringes the seashore 
from north to south. Iron is smelted. The mineral 
' springs of Dax were known to the Romans. The 
railway from Bordeaux to Bayonne passes through 
the district from north to south. The department 
is divided into three arrondissements, Mont-de- 
Marsan, St Sever, and Dax. Capital, Mont-de- 
Marsan. 

Laild^a.T69 a. title of superior distinction borne 
by certain coimts — e.g. of Thuringia and Hesse — 
in the old German empire. They were the con- 
stitutional successors of the old rulers (counts, 
Grafen) of the orMnal counties {Ga^ie) of the 
Geiman empire, and as such claimed the rank of 
princes (of the first class) of the empire. 
Landgnard Fort* See Harwich. 

Land Lavrs* The customs and rules which 
governed the use and possession of land in bygone 
times have in recent years formed the subject of 
much patient investigation. The comparative or 
ethnographic method — ^which consists in looking 
upon existing backward races as being repre- 
sentatives of our early ancestors — has been fruitful 
of results. The usages of people who are to-day 
living under primitive conditions afford — ^in the 
absence of historical records, or in supplement of 
such historical records as are available-— valuable 
evidence of forms and customs which are character- 
istic of, and supply samples of, the successive 
stages of economic development through which 
civuised peoples have passed. In the words of Sir 
Henry Maine, direct observation thus comes to the 
aid of historical inquiry, and historical inquiry to 
the help of direct observation. While, however, 
the examination of facts and customs stiU existing 
among the more backward peoples has thrown 
much^ht on the evolution of forms of property in 
land, it is necessary to observe caution in drawing 
inferences from parallel usages. 

At the stage of pure nomadic life the tribes, 
wandering from place to place, and remaining in 
one spot only so long as it -afforded food for their 
cattle, were in no way attached to the land. The 
tribe and its members made a common use of the 
soil where they happened to he. Land was at 
their disposal in a quantity exceeding their wants. 
For them it had no more exchangeable value than 
the air, and among them ownership of the soil, in 
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any proper sense, was unknown. With the growth 
of population and the transition from nomadism 
to the cultivation of the soil and to settled life, 
customs and regulations with regard to the posses- 
sion of land became necessary to keep in check the 
antagonistic interests of the members of the com- 
munity. The view most generally held is that 
property arose entirely out of possession, and that, 
to avoid perpetual struggles for possession, the 
community gradually came to recognise the title 
of the possessor. There has been a good deal of 
rather vague speculation as to whether individual 
ownership, or possession having the character of 
a right of property, preceded common ownership. 
However that may be, when the shifting cultiva- 
tion, which marked the first stage from pastoral to 
agricultural life, gave way to intensive cultivation, 
and whem land in the territory occupied by the 
community ceased to be so abundant that it could 
be had for the taking, the community intervened 
to restrict the rights of individuals, and from a 
very early period the control and powers of disposal 
and distribution exercised by the community in 
relation to the land became so stringent and com- 
plete as in effect to establish a system of common 
ownership. Very generally recourse was had to 
penodic allotments of the land among the families 
of the community — the usufruct of a particular 
portion being granted to each family for a variable 
period of time. 

The village community as a collective unit 
owning the land, and permitting no one to mono- 
polise what belongs to all, represents a form of 
social organisation and land ownership which dates 
back to the hegiunings of settled agriculture. It 
sprang from the earliest social organisation— the 
primitive clan. When agricultural industry be- 
came established social welfare depended chiefly on 
the distribution of the land and its advantageous 
cultivation. The social form generally spoken 
of as a village community has the doulJle aspect 
of a group of families united by the assumption 
of common kinship and of a company of persons 
exercising joint ownership over land. This system 
remains, substantially unchanged, in India and 
among the Aryan peoples of Asia. The Indian 
village community is, indeed, the most perfect 
surviving sample of this ancient institution. It 
is the proprietaiy unit of the land, which it culti- 
vates on a joint system. • The minute and complex 
customary rules which govern every detail of the 
tillage of the land have for their object to reconcile 
a common plan and order of cultivation on the 
part of^ the whole brotherhood with the holding 
of distinct lots in the arable land by separate 
families. Genex*ally speaking, under existing 
conditions, the common life of the group or com- 
munity has been so far broken up as to admit of 
private property in cultivated land, but not so fax 
as to allow departure from a joint system of 
cultivating that land. The community is a little 
social organism, self-governing and complete in 
itself. It comprises not only the cultivating 
families, who form the major part of the group, 
but also families hereditarily engaged in crafts, 
e.g. blacksmiths, harness- makers, shoemakers, 
which furnish the community with the articles 
necessary to enable them to continue their collec- 
tive life without external assistance. The com- 
munity itself is the source of the laws which 
define the relations to one another of the various 
sections of the group, and of the community itself 
to other similar communities. Its affairs are 
managed and its customs interpreted by a head- ^ 
man or a village council, exercising quasi-judicial 
and^ quasi-legi^ative powers. There exists in 
India another type of village, usually calM 
raiyatwSil, and: prevalent in Central and Southern 


India, in which the holdings are separate. There 
is no evidence that these holdings were ever other- 
wise than separate and independent, and some 
authorities are of opinion that the type of village, 
in which the villagers have joint or communi^ic 
interests, followed, and did not precede, the village 
of separate holdings. 

The system of village communities either exists, 
or is known to have existed, among nearly all 
the peoples of Asia and Europe. Its main features 
are preserved to this day in China, and in the rural 
community — the mir—in Eussia. The mir, though 
in time it became chiefly a co-operative association, 
was in origin a community of kinsmen, occupying 
a fixed territory, and exhibiting close resemblances 
to village communities elsewhere. A system, 
fundamentally similar, prevailed among the 
Teutonic tribes, among the Keltic tribes and, 
indeed, everywhere in Western Europe. In 
Germany the Teutonic township, the vicus described 
by Tacitus, was a group of families owning a 
common tract of land, the * mark.* The cultivated 
land — that is to say, the arable mark as distinct 
from the common mark not appropriated to cultiva- 
tion — appears almost invariably to have been 
divided into three large fields, and to have been 
periodically distributed among the fapiilies com- 
posing the group. So widespread is the actual 
or historic existence of the system of village, com- 
munity that it may reasonably be inferred that 
it represents a stage and form of social organisation 
through which most peoples, more or less civilised, 
are passing or have passed. 

In Greece and Kome, at the dawn of authentic 
history, the era of common ownership of land by 
the clan or gens had already passed, and the land 
had been portioned out among families. But both 
in Greece and in Eome there remained traces of 
the older system of communal land ownership. In 
Sparta we are told by Plutarch that Lycurgus per- 
suaded the citizens to restore the land to common 
use, and to divide it into equal parts, one of these 
pai'ts being allotted to each household — a proceed- 
ing which suggests that the Spartan lawgiver was 
only going back to an ancient custom of allot- 
ments, of which the memory had not been lost. 
In Borne, at the earliest era of which there are 
historical records, the families were grouped in 
clans or gentes, of which all the members were sup- 
osed to be descended from a common ancestor; 
ut the arable lands of each gens had already been 
parcelled out among the families composing the 
gens. The head of each family, paierfamilias, 
was absolute owner of the family land {heredium). 
There were, however, plain survivals of an earlier 
period when the land of the gens was the common 
property of the gens. Thus, if a family died out, 
its land reverted by inheritance to the gens. Under 
the republic, private property in land as in mov- 
ables was fully developed. The agrarian laws 
(leges agrarice) of that period had reference solely 
to the ager puhlicuSj consisting of lands acquired 
by conquest, which were the property of the Boman 
people, and administered by Boman magistrates. 
These lands were to a large extent held by the 
wealthier citizens in consideration of annual pay- 
ments to the state, and the object of the long series 
of agrarian laws was to secure for the poorer 
citizens a juster participation in the enjoyment 
of this state domain. The Bonian law recognised 
a distinction between land and things attached to it 
(res immobiles) and all other property (res mobiles) ; 
but this distinction was of very subordinate im- 
portance. The word land, in Boman law as in 
modern law, includes not only the surface of the 
earth, but everything over it and under it. Hence 
no man may erect any building to overhs^g another 
man’s land, and everything under the land Belongs 
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in general to the owner of the surface. Where a 
movable subject is annexed to land, it becomes, in 
law, part of the land, and the property in it passes 
to the owner of the land — OmnQ quod incsdificatur 
solo codit The uses of land by the owner, how- 
ever, were limited, in the interests of the public or 
of neighbours, by the various applications of the 
maxim — Sic ntere tuo ut alimum non loedas. In 
the classical penod of Roman law there was an 
important distinction between land in Italy (sohcm 
italicum) and land in the provinces {solum pro- 
vinciaZe ). The ownership { dominium ) of the solum 
provindale was in the state. The actual holders 
were not doming but held permanently at a fixed 
tribute. This distinction, however, had disappeared 
in the time of Justinian. 

In England under the Saxons the system of 
ownership of land was fundamentally the same 
as that which had obtained among their Germanic 
ancestors (vide supra). Many details remain ob- 
scure but, speaking generally, the soil was culti- 
vated by groups of villagers. The village or 
township was a group of joint owners acknowledging 
no superior except for military service and other 
purposes of public order and justice, and regulating 
its own internal affairs. Each villager had a share 
or lot in the common arable, meadow, and waste 
land of the village or township, but not necessarily 
an equal shai‘e. The ordinary villager’s share in 
the arable fields consisted, not of a single, perma- 
nent block, but of a ‘shifting severalty,* probably 
reallotted periodically, and consisting of a large 
number of half-acre strips, scattered in apparently 
arbitrary fashion, over tne three great arable fields 
■of the village. The right of the villager in the 
meadow and waste lands was merely a right to 
graze on them a limited number of cattle, sheep, 
horses, pigs, or goats, according to the extent of 
his arable holding. The operations of tillage, the 
choice of crops, the periodical allotments, and 
other matters of common interest, were governed 
by customaiy law. 

Even before the Norman conquest the old English 
land law was tending in the direction of feudalism, 
and the coming of the Normans accelerated the 
definite reception of feudal rules. The Norman 
rulers, while making no serious attempt to uproot 
the old system, imposed the feudal system upon it. 
Under the feudal theory the whole land of the 
realm was deemed to be vested in the sovereign. 
The country was divided up into districts, which 
were granted by the king to trusted followers, 
responsible to him for the peace of their districts, 
for military service, and for a share of taxation. 
The greater lords, repeating this process, granted 
out parts of their lands to under-lords, retaining 
merely the ‘seignory' or superiority over such 
parts. The effect was to create a new and distinct 
tenure by subinfeudation, the under-lord or vassal 
becoming answerable to his over-lord for the services 
and dues to be rendered in respect of the part 
gi*anted to him. Thus arose the principle of tenure 
upon which substantially the Avhole of English land 
law is based. The fundamental distinction, at 
common law, between pi*operty in land and property 
in goods is that ownership of land is never absolute, 
while the ownership of goods is never anythingbut 
absolute. However great the interest of any Eng- 
lish subject in any parcel of English land may be, 
he is still regarded not as an absolute owner but 
as merely a tenant or holder of his land from the 
crown or tom ^meone who himself holds tom 
the croTO in which the ultimate ownership of the 
land resides. Piacrically, indeed, the distinction 
between the fee-simple of land and the owTiership 
of it is a matter of form rather Mian that df sub- 
jstance. In fact, if not in l^gal thedry, the right 
of a tenant in fee -simple is pennah^t and, dis- 


regarding the technicality of real property law, 
may called a right of ownership. The multi- 
plication of under-tenures by subinfeudation was 
struck at by the statute Q%da emptores in 1290, 
which enacted that thenceforth it should be lawful 
for every freeman to sell, at his own pleasure, his 
lands and tenements or part of them, so that the 
purchaser should hold of the same chief lord and 
by the same services as the vendor had held them. 
The purchaser thus became the direct tenant of the 
chief lord, and liable to him, and to him only, for 
a proportionate part of the services due in respect 
of the original holding. The statute ivas expressly 
confined to estates in fee-simple ; and, after it was 
passed, it became impossible to create a new feudal 
tenure of a fee-simple estate. The ancient feudal 
incidents of wardship, knighthood, &c., were all 
abolished by the Statute of Tenures, 1660 { 12 Car. 
IL chap. 24). That statute also provided that all 
tenures held of the king or others be turned into free 
or common socage — the tenure in socage being the 
least burdensome of all the tenures known at that 
date. From that time feudalism in any real sense 
ceased to exist in England (see Feudalism). The 
form of estate, since known as ‘estate tail,’ was 
established by the statue De Donis in 1285. But 
methods and proceedings of a fictitious or collusive 
character, called fines and recoveries, weie devised 
for breaking through the statutory restraint on 
alienation and, in effect,, converting an estate tail 
into an estate in fee -simple. The Fines and 
Recoveries Act of 1833 substituted a simple dis- 
entailing assurance for the clumsy collusive actions 
formerly necessary to bar an entail (see Entail). 
The peculiar incidents of the tenures, gavelkind 
and copyhold are described in separate articles. 

Parliament passed acts forbidding alienation of 
lands in mortmain, chiefly in order to prevent the 
aggrandisement of the church. But these were 
defeated by the Court of Chancery ^ving effect to 
trusts for religious corporations. Parliament by 
the Statute of Uses, 27 Henry VIII. chap. 10, 
annulled such truste. But again the chancellors 
defeated the statute' by declaring that it did not 
apply where a trust was created to hold for another, 
who again was to hold for a third person. At last 
a device was hit upon by the ingenuity of lawyers, 
under which the effect of.entails has been attained 
by means of what are called settlements, under 
which each successive owner is restricted. A series 
of acts culminating in the Settled Land Act of 
1882 has enabled the limited owner, whether tenant 
in tail or tenant for life, to convey to the purchaser 
of his land an estate in fee simple, and has annulled 
by anticipation every contrivance for depriving him 
of this power. The act has rendered useless the 
expedients formerly employed to keep land in the 
possession of one family for an indefinite period. 
The act of 1882 also has enabled a tenant for life to 
grant agricultural, building, or mining leases for 
long terms, and to expend money derived from the 
sale of part of the settled land in executing certain 
permanent improvements upon the land which he 
retains. The Allotments Act, 1887, and the Small 
Holding Act, 1892, have given the labourer 
facilities for cultivating land on his owp account. 
The enclosure of commons has been regulated not 
merely in the interest of those who have rights in 
the common landj, but to provide for the healthy 
I’ecreation of the general public. 

At common law, as modified by statutes prior to 
the Law of Property Act, 1922, the order of intes- 
tate descent in land is that land descends lineally 
to issue, that the male issue is admitted before the 
female, and that* among sons primogeniture pre- 
vails, but daughters inherit together. The principle 
of primogeniture grew fast in mediaeval times at 
the expense of other rules of descent. Its most 
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formidable competitor, the rule of equal division 
among all sons, iield its ground only in Kent. 

The main object of the Law of Property Act, 
1922, 12 and 13 Geo. V. chap. 16, is to simplify the 
law relating to the ownership, settlement, and 
devolution of land, and to lessen the difficulty and 
expense of investigating the title on the occasion of 
safes, mortgages, and other transactions. It makes 
provision for the abolition of Copyhold (q.v.), and 
manorial incidents and customary tenures like 
Gavelkind (q.v.) and Borough English (q.v.), 
while compensating lords and stewards of manors. 
It abolishes primogeniture, and provides a new 
system of intestate succession, applicable alike to 
land and personal estate. It abolishes all ‘legal 
estates ' in freehold except fee-simples and estates 
for years. It repeals the Statute of Uses, and 
enacts that the provisions in any statute or other 
instrument requiring land to be conveyed to uses 
shall take effect as directions to settle the land on 
corresponding trusts. 

The early settlers of the American colonies 
brought with them the common and statute law 
of England as regards land tenure. In many of the 
states, however, constitutional provisions were 
adopted declaring all lands to be allodial, and pro- 
hibiting feudal tenures. Even where feudal tenure 
continues to exist in theory, the land is held in 
effect on allodial tenure. 

In Scotland the system of land rights is based on 
feudalism. Land is held either directly under the 
crown, or indirectly either as vassal to someone 
who holds immediately from the crown, or as sub- 
vassal in a more subordinate degree. The granter 
of the feudal right is called the superior. The 
interest retained by the superior is styled the 
dominium directum, or the superiority ; the interest 
acquired by the vassal is termed the dominium 
utile. The vassal, when infeft, becomes owner of 
the feu, with all the powers of ownership, subject 
to the conditions of tenure. In ancient times a 
vassal could not alienate so as to substitute a 
stranger in his place without the consent of his 
superior ; but this rule was first modified and then 
abolished. Subinfeudation has never been pro- 
hibited by Scots law. Formerly it was not unusual 
to insert in feu charters conditions against sub- 
infeudation ; but by the Conveyancing Act, 1874, 
all conditions made after the commencement of the 
act to the effect that it should not be lawful to 
the proprietor to sub-feu the lands to be holden 
of himself as immediate lawful superior were 
declared to be null and void. All persons, in- 
cluding aliens, may hold feudal rights. There are 
no' Mortmain Acts in Scotland. The old feudal 
tenpe of ward-holding, with the seiwices, chiefly 
military, and casualties peculiar to it, was abolished 
in 1747. The most usual tenure now is feu-farm, 
in which the vassal is bound to pay a feu-duty 
annually in money or in kind. Other tenures still 
existing are burgage-holding, by which royal burghs 
hold^ them lands of the sovereign; and blench- 
holding, in which the vassal is bound to pay some 
elusory duty, merely in acknowledgment of the 
superiority. It is to be noted that in Scotland— 
unlike England— certain lands are allodial, that 
is to say, are not held on any feudal tenure, but 
in absolute property. These include manses and 
glebes, lands held on statutory title, and udal 
lands in Orkney and Shetland. Orkney and Shet- 
land formed part of greater Scandinavia, and the 
old Norse land laws prevail in these islands— the 
land remaining udal except such portions of it as 
have been directly feudalised by diarter. Entails 
in all their strictness were recognised as lawM 
and valid in Scots law by the statute 1685, chap. 22, 
which continues to be the foundation of the exist- 
ing law of entail. Since 1848 the operartion of 


entails has been restrained by statutes. An heir 
of entail in possession now has statutory power 
subject to cei-tain consents, to disentail and acquire 
the estate in fee-simple on paying to the next heirs 
the estimated value of their expectancies and 
interests. He has also wide powers under the 
statutes to sell, to grant feus and leases, to charge 
improvement expenditure, and to grant family 
provisions. The Entail (Scotland) Act, 191^ 
struck at the creation of entails by providing 
(sect. 2) that the Entail Act, 1685, shall not apply 
to any deed relating to land in Scotland after the 
passing of the act, the effect of wliich would be 
to entail such land, and that any prohibition of 
alienation, contracting debt, or altering the order 
of succession in any such deed shall be null and 
void (see Entail). The distinguishing features of 
the succession to land in Scotland on intestacy 
are found in primogeniture, by which the eldest 
son or his descendant is preferred to younger sons, 
and in the preference of males to females in the 
same degree of relationship. Recent legislation 
affecting the tenure of land in Scotland by small 
holders is dealt with in the article Crofter. 

Feudalism held sway in France down to the 
Revolution. The introduction of modem ideas of 
taxation even aggravated its hardships, for the 
great nobles secured exemption from these imposts, 
which thus fell the more heavily on their vassals. 
Both in France and Germany the vassals were also 
grievously burdened with the obligation of forced 
labour, partly due to the state for the maintenance 
of roads, &c., but chiefly to the immediate lord, 
who thus obtained the advantage of gratuitous cul- 
tivation for his own lands, while the peasanfciy were 
left to devote more inconvenient seasons to the 
work of their small farms. In France this system 
was swept away by that Revolution to which it 
had so largely contributed. The Code NapoUon, 
which now regulates the law, on death makes 
equal division of land among all the children of the 
deceased owner compulsory, A similar rule has 
obtained from time immemorial in the Channel 
Islands. In Germany the feudal system disap- 
peared under the celebrated legislation of Stein and 
Hardenberg. To purchase their relief from the 
duty of forced labour and other exactions of the 
lords the peasantry surrendered a poi-tion of their 
lands to the lords, and were declared to hold the 
remainder free from any service. Land banks were 
at the same time established, which made advances 
to those who desired to buy up rights of common 
affecting their lands, or to commute rents for a 
ent in money. 

Scandinavian countries feudalism took no 
root, and land has generally been held by small 
freeholders who were the cultivators. 

From the foregoing sketch it may be seen that 
the fundamental idea of ownership in land, in the 
leading systems of ^ village ^ coinmnnities and of 
feudalism, is that it is ultimately vested in the 
state or nation. But it is equally apparent that 
individual ownership, subject to such services or 
other equivalent as the state may demand, is 
universally recognised. It applies the stimulus of 
individual profit and enjoyment to the culture and 
improvement of the soil. Under this influence an 
enormous amount of capital has in all countries, 
but in the most marked degree in Great Britain, 
been invested in the reclamation of the land from 
its original state of nature, whether as forest, 
prairie, or swamp. The fee-simple value of the 
land as it at present exists, in the majority of 
cases, represents not the original value, but little 
more, very often considerably less, than the mere 
expenditure of capital within the last century on 
erection of farm-houses and farm -buildings, cot- 
tages and fences, on making roads, on draining. 
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levelling, embanking, warping, or such other 
improvements as the situation demands. 

The cultivation of land may be either by the 
owner or by a tenant. The former is the natural, 
and almost always the most advantageous method, 
in the interests of the community, for it tends to 
induce the largest outlay on improvements which 
bring enhanced returns. The first departure from 
this idea takes the form (unknown in Britain, 
but common on the Continent, and frequent in 
the United States) of cultivation on shares, or 
m4tame. Under tlais arrangement the landlord 
furnishes land and generally stock, the tenant 
gives the labour, and the produce is shared in 
certain proportions, frequently in moieties. It 
involves a close superintendence by the land-owner 
or his steward. The next stage of the arrangement 
forms the system, once universal in Scotland, of 
‘grain rents,’ where the tenant binds himself to 
pay annually the value of a fixed quantity of 
different species of grain according to the market 
prices then prevailing, these being annually ascer- 
tained in Scotland by the * striking of the Fiars ’ 
(q.v. ). The last stage is the agreement to pay a 
fixed money rent irrespective of crops or prices. 
See Landloed and Tenant. 

See also the articles in this work on : 

Agrarian Laws. Feudalism. Socialism. 

Agriculture. Game Laws. Teinds. 

Allotments- George, Henry. Tenure. 

Capital. Heir. Tithe. 

Commons. Hypothec. Village Oommuni- 

Communisni. Landlord and Tenant. ties. 

Conveyancing. Manor. Waste Lands. 

Crofter. Mortmain. Will. 

Entail. Kent. 

Pen. Sale. 

The following works may be .consulted : Yon Maurer, 
Gesahiohte der MarTeen- Verfasswng in I>euUc}iloimd ( 1856 ), 
and other works ; Nasse, JJeher TrdttelaZterliche Fdor 
gemeinschaft in jSngla/nd (1869; Eng. trans. 1871); 
Laveleye, Primitive Property (Eng. trans. 1878) ; Maine, 
ViUage Oomnwnities (1871); Seebohm, The English 
Village Comimmity the ‘Oobden Club Essays,^ 

Systems of Lomd Tenwre (1^0 ; new ed. 1881) ; Brodiick, 
English Land and Land Laws (1880) ; lYallace, Land 
NaMonaliscLtion (1882 ; new ed. 1892) ; Lord Ernie, The 
Pioneers and Progress of English Farming (1888) and 
English Farming^ Past and Present (1912) ; Boyd Kin- 
near, Principles of Property in Land (1880) ; B. M. 
Gamier, The English Larded Lnterest (1892); Shaw 
Lefevre, Agrarian Tenures (1893) ; Six E. Polloci^ The 
Land Laws ( 1883 ; new ed. 1896 ) ; Yinogradoff, Villavn- 
age in England (1892) ; and The Growth of the Manor 
(1905). 

Land Lea^e, iu Ireland, founded by Davitt 
(q.v.) in 1879, to purchase land for the tenants, 
was suppressed in 1881 as illegal. See Ireland, 
Parnell. 

L^Jldler, a Styrian peasant-dance in slow 3-4 
time, similar to the waltz. 

Landlord and Tenant. In Homan law the 
relation of landlord and tenant arose from a con- 
tract, locatio-conductio, by which the one party 
{locator) undertook to give the other (conductor) 
the use and possession of land or a house or other 
jprosdiu/m for a stipulated period, in consideration 
of the payment of rent. The locator was bound to 
maintain praedium in such a condition as to 
make it fit for the purpose for which it was let. 
The position of the tenant of a house (inquilinm) 
or of \ssnd{colonus) under an ordinary contract of 
letting and hiring was somewhat precarious in 
respect that his rights rested solely on the contract, 
which was binding only on the parfcies and their 
representatives. If therefore the lessor sold the 
property, the purchaser was not bound by the 
lease and could turn out the lessee, whose only 
remedy was a right to damages from the lessor. 
If, after the expiry of the stipulated term, the 
tenant was allowed to continue in possession, this 


was construed as an implied renewal of the lease. 
Where the subject let was a farm (jprcsdium rtis- 
ticum) the period of implied renewal was from 
year to year. The tenure of land known in the 
later period of Homan law as emjphyteiisis had its 
origin in a system under which land -was let in 
perpetuity or for an indefinite period, subject to 
the payment of an annual rent [vectigal). The 
persons holding such ager vectigalis had their 
possession protected by interdicts and, subse- 
quently, by an utilis actio in rem ( actio mctigalis ) 
available even against the owmer of the land when 
non-payment of rent was not alleged. When the 
right of the tenant thus ceased to be a mere 
contractual right giving only a fus in personam 
against the landlord, and became a jns in 7'em 
entitling him to defend his possession against all 
the world, the question arose whether the transac- 
tion should not be regarded as a sale, rather than 
a hire, of the land. By a constitution of the 
Emperor Zeno, it was finally determined that this 
mode of dealing with land was neither sale nor 
hire but a special fonm of tenure (emphyteusis) 
governed by its own rules. The landlord retained 
the dominium, and the right to receive the rent 
( canon or pensio ). The tenant ( emphyteuta ) could 
sell bis right, hut the landlord, in case of a sale, 
had the privilege of pre-emption — i.e. had the option 
of buying the tenant’s right at the price at which 
the tenant was prepared to sell it to the third party. 
Emphyteusis is of great importance in the history 
of land tennre, as it marked a stage in the develop- 
ment which led ultimately to feudalism. 

In English law the relation of landlord and tenant 
is created whenever a person, being possessed of an 
interest in real property, grants to another, gener- 
ally in consideration of a recompense in the shape 
of rent, an estate or interest less than he himself 
possesses therein. Tenancies are usually classified 
under the following heads : ( 1 } Tenancies at will ; 
(2) tenancies from year to year; (3) tenancies for 
years. A tenancy at will is determinable at any 
time at the will either of the landlord or of the 
tenant. In other words, it endures only at the will 
of both the parties. A tenancy from year to year 
is one in which the tenant is regarded in law as 
having an interest for one year certain from the 
date of its commencement, with a growing interest 
during every year thereafter springing out of the 
original contract and parcel of it. Instead of a 
yearly tenancy the parties may agree on a tenancy 
for a shorter period — e.g. from quarter to quarter, 
from month to month, or from week to week. 
Yearly and other periodic tenancies have this 
feature in common that the tenancy, while the 
holding continues, repeats itself from period to 
period. A tenancy for years is one in which 
premises are let for a certain term of years. In 
addition to these three varieties of tenancies, what 
is called a ‘tenancy at sufferance’ arises by im- 
plication of law where any tenant ‘ holds over ’ 
or continues in possession after the expiration of 
his term without the landlord either assenting or 
dissenting. 

The r^ation of landlord and tenant is most 
commonly created by a lease or by entry under an 
a^eement for a lease. The word ‘ lease ’ is gener- 
ally used to denote an instrument of demise under 
seal ; hut any instrument containing all the material 
elements of the letting, by which it appears that 
one party is to give possession and the other to take 
it, is a lease. It is necessary that a lease should 
identify the parties; should contain words of 
demise — ^that is to say, words showing that the 
parties have finally determined that one is to give 
and the other to take possession ; should describe 
with reasonable certainty the demised premises ; 
should set forth, expressly or by clear inference, 
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the time of the commencement of the term and the 
duration of the term ; and should specify the rent. 
Leases of land, houses, and other corporeal heredi- 
taments for a term not longer than two years, at a 
rent of not less than two-thirds the full annual 
value, may be made by a verbal letting or by writ- 
ing not under seal. On the other hand, the rule 
based on statutes which restricted the ancient 
common law right of making leases for any length 
by parol, is that leases of corporeal hereditaments 
for more than three years, or reserving less rent 
than two -thirds of the improved value of the 
premises, must be by deed. But this rule is at the 
present day practically of no effect where posses- 
sion has been given. For, under the equitable 
rules wbieh, since the Judicature Acts, prevail in 
all the courts, a tenant in possession under a lease 
not under seal for a term exceeding three years, 
or an agreement for a lease, which is such that 
specific performance would be granted, is, as between 
himself and the landlord, in the same position as if 
a formal lease had been granted to him in pursu- 
ance of the agreement, v ery often the parties are 
content to enter merely into an agreement for a 
lease, without embodying their contract in a formal 
lease. In order that an agreement for a lease be 
specifically enforceable and so be equivalent to an 
actual lease, it is necessary (1) that the contract 
between the parties be complete, and (2) that (in 
the absence of part performance) the agreement, or 
some memorandum or note thereof, be, in the words 
of sect. 4 of the Statute of Frauds, ‘ ia writing and 
signed by the party to be charged therewith, or 
some other person thereunto by him lawfully 
authorised.’ The writing— or, it may be, two or 
more writings read together — must contain or dis- 
close all the material terms of the contract — the 
parties, the property to be leased, the time from 
which the term is to run, the length of the term, 
and the rent. To the general rule, that specific 
performance of an agreement for a lease will only 
be decreed if the requirements of the Statute of 
Frauds have been satisfied, there is an important 
exception in cases where there has been pai-t per- 
formance of the agreement. An agreement for a 
lease — even where the agreement is merely oral — 
may, if its terms are definite, be specifically en- 
forced where there has been sufficient part per- 
formance. The acts of part performance must be 
unequivocally referable to, and must be consistent 
with, the alleged agreement. The most common 
instance of part performance, sufficient to take the 
case out of the operation of the Statute of Frauds, 
is where the intending lessee enters into possessioh 
under the agreement. A definite agreement, 
though verbal only, if it has been foflowed by 
delivery of possession, creates a tenancy on the 
terms of the agreement, and the rights and 
liabilities of the landlord s<nd tenant are the same 
as if a formal lease had been executed. 

The rights and liabilities of the parties during 
the continuance of tbe tenancy are, as a rale, 
regulated by the provisions of the lease or agree- 
ment for a lease. The- covenants vary with the 
nature of the property demised. They may be 
either expressed or implied. Any words importing 
an agreement to do something wfil be construed as 
a covenant. An express covenant excludes an 
implied one upon the same matter. In the absence 
of egress covenants, the law implies what are 
callea ‘ usual ’ covenants. Thus the law implies, 
on the part of the landlord, a covenant for quiet 
enjoynienf. The 'usual* covenants implied hy 
law oijL the part of the tenant are to pay rent, 

' to pay tensinjb’s taxes, to keep and yield up the 
premises in repair, to allow the landlord to enter 
and view the state of repair, and, in the case hf 
an agricultural tenaucy, to cultivate the la#d in 


accordance with good husbandry. The express 
covenants on the part of the tenant commonly con- 
tained in leases are to insure the premises, not to 
use the premises in particular ways or for carrying 
on particular trades, and not to assign or sublet 
without the landlord’s consent. A covenant against 
assignment strikes only at voluntary assignments, 
and therefore is not broken if the tenant becomes 
bankrupt so that the term vests in his trustee, or 
if the term be sold under an execution, or if the 
premises be acquired by a public company under 
their compulsory powers. On an assignment of 
the tenancy the assignee becomes liable in such 
covenants of the lease as affect the premises 
demised or the mode of enjoying these premises, 
but does not become liable in such covenants as 
are merely personal. Covenants of the foimer 
kind are spoken of as ‘running with the land,* as 
distinguished from covenants of the latter kind, 
which are spoken of as * collateral.’ 

There is, as a general rule, no implied warranty 
that the demised premises are fit for the purpose 
for which they are let, and no implied obligation 
on the part of the landlord to do repairs. To this 
rule there are two important exceptions : { 1 ) In 
the letting of furnished houses and apartments an 
undertaking is implied on the part or the landlord 
that they are reasonably fit for habitation; (2) 
Under tbe Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, extended by the Housing, Town-planning, 
&c.. Act, 1909, in the case of the letting of a house, 
or part of a house, for habitation by persons of the 
working classes, where the rent does not exceed a 
certain limit— viz. £40 in the county of London, 
£26 in a borough or urban district with a popula- 
tion of 50,000 or upwards, and £16 elsewhere — there 
is an implied condition not only that the house is 
fit for habitation at the commencement of the term, 
but also that the house shall, during the holding, 
be kept by the landlord in all respects reasonably 
fit for human occupation. 

The rent must be certain, or capable of being 
rendered certain by computation. The mere fact 
of its being fluctuating in amount does not render 
it uncertain if the amount is definitely ascertain- 
able. Royalties, reserved in mining leases and 
usually charged upon the quantity of minerals got 
out of the mine, are rent. The time at which the 
rent is payable must also be certain. The rent 
must be reserved to the lessor, and not to a third 
party. Payment of rent can be enforced by action, 
and the landlord also has, as incident to his rever- 
sion and without any stipulation, the right to 
distrain for arrears of rent ( see Distkess ). 

Where a lease is for a definite term, expiring on 
a fixed day, the tenancy comes to an end on the 
expiry of the term without notice of any kind. A 
tenancy from year to year and other periodic 
tenancies, such as half-yearly, quarterly, monthly, 
or weekly tenancies, may be determihed by a notice 
given by either landlord or tenapt; hut such a 
tenancy, if not determined by proper notice, con- 
tinues from period to period, in a tenancy from 
year to year the notice requisite to determine the 
tenancy is, in the ordinary case — apart from express 
stipulation — a half-year’s notice, expiring with a 
completed year of the tenancy. In periodic ten- 
ancies for a shorter period than a year, such as a 
quarter, a months or a week, the notice necessary 
and sufficient to teiminate the tenancy is — in the 
absence .of special stipulation — a notice equal to th© 
len^lfcli of t^he period ; that is to say, in a quarterly 
tenancy, a quarter’s notice ; in a monthly tenancy, 
a mbnth’s notice ; and in a weekly tenap(?y, a 
week^s notice. A tenancy may also terminate by 
surrender — thar is, hy the tenant yielding up the 
estate or interest to the landlord, apd the landlord 
accepting it back from him. Surrender may be 
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express, ie. by deed or by express words ; or by opera- 
tion of law, Le. where the one party does, and the 
other assents to, an act which is inconsistent with 
the continuance of the tenancy. Again, a tenancy 
may be brought to an end by forfeiture. A land- 
lord has a right, subject to statutory provisions for 
relief against forfeiture, to determine a tenancy 
and re-enter for forfeiture when the tenant has 
broken a condition subject to the observance of 
which the lease was granted, or is in breach of a 
covenant if the lease contain a provision that the 
landlord shall have a right to re-enter on the tenant 
committing a breach of that covenant. Under the 
Conveyancing Act, 1881, as amended by the Con- 
veyancing Act, 1892, a right of re-entry or forfeit- 
ure for a breach of a covenant or condition in the 
lease cannot— except in certain specified cases— 
be enforced by action or otherwise, unless and until 
the landlord serves on the tenant a notice specify- 
ing the particular breach complained of, and, if 
the breach is capable of remedy, requiring the 
tenant to remedy the breach, and, in any case, 
requiring him to make compensation in money for 
the breach, and the tenant fails, within a reason- 
able time thereafter, to remedy the breach and 
make reasonable compensation. No such notice 
is necessary where the ground of forfeiture is non- 
payment of rent. If one half-year’s rent be in 
arrear, and no sufficient distress be found on the 
premises countervailing all the arrears due, the 
landlord may bring an ejectment; but the court 
has wide powers to grant relief from a forfeiture 
for non-payment of rent on such terms as it deems 
equitable. 

At the end of the lease the tenant must yield up 
complete possession of the demised premises to the 
landlord. Articles, though annexed to the soil or 
to the fabric of a building so as, in a legal sense, to 
become thenceforth part of it, are removable by 
the tenant where they have been annexed by him 
for the purpose of carrying on some trade, business, 
or manufacture, or for purposes of ornament and 
convenience, provided they can be removed without 
being themselves destroyed and without material 
injury to the freehold. (See Fixtuees.) The 
ordinary right of a tenant to remove fixtures 
may be either enlarged or diminished by express 
contract. 

In agricultural tenancies the common law as to 
the respective rights of the landlord and the tenant 
has been greatly altered by the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts. There has been a long series 
of these acts ; but the statutory law on this subject 
is now consolidated in the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1923 (13 and 14 Geo. V. chap. 9). In the 
case of agricultural tenancies commencing on or 
after 1st January 1921, for a term of two years 
or upwards, the tenancy does not terminate on the 
expiration of the term for which it was granted, 
unless, not less than one year nor more than two 
years before the date fixed for the expiration of 
the term, a written notice has been given by either 
party to the other of his intention to terminate the 
tenancy: If no notice is given the t^ancy will con- 
tinue as a tenancy from year to year. A wide free- 
dom is conferred on the tenant as regards the method 
of cropping and the disposal of crops. At common 
law a farm tenant had no right to remove fixtures 
put up by Mm for agricultural purposes ; but, as 
the law now stands, *any ei^ne, machinery, fenc- 
ing, or other fixture ’ affixed by the tenant, and any 
building erected by him, for wMch he is not entitled 
to compensation and wMcJi is not affixed or erected 
in pursuance of an obligatipn or instead of some 
fixture or building belonging to tfie landlord, is 
removable by the tenant. This right of removal 
is subject to the provisos thfit the tenant shall, 
before the removal, pay all rent and other 


obligations to the landlord in respect of the holding; 
shall, in the removal, not do avoidable damage, and 
shall make good damage occasioned by the removal ; 
and shall not remove any fixture or building with- 
out a month’s previous notice in writing to the 
landlord, who may elect to purchase on paying the 
fair value thereof to an incoming tenant. Elaborate 
provision is made as to the compensation to he paid 
by the landlord in respect of certain definite classes 
of improvements made the tenant on the hold- 
ing. The improvements in respect of which com- 
pensation is to be paid by the landlord under the 
act are divided into three classes. The first class 
comprises improvements of a permanent character, 
such as the erection, alteration, or enlargement of 
buildings. To entitle the tenant to compensation 
for improvements of this class it is necessary that 
the landlord, previousljr to the execution of the 
improvement, consent in writing to the making 
of the improvement. The second class relates to 
drainage. Compensation is not payable for 
drainage improvements unless the tenant has, 
not more than three months and nob less than 
two months before beginning to execute such 
improvement, given the landlord written notice 
of bis intention, and of the manner in which he 
proposes to do the intended work. Upon such 
notice being given the landlord and tenant may 
agree on the terms as to compensation or otherwise, 
and the agreed compensation is substituted for that 
provided by the act. The third class includes 
improvements which add to the fertility of the 
soil, such as the application of manures, the con- 
sumption on the holding of cake and corn, as well 
as certain other improvements, including repairs of 
the kind specified in Part III. of the First Schedule 
of the Act of 1923. No notice is necessary ( except 
as to r^airs) before doing improvements of this 
class. The basis of compensation, is the value of 
the improvement to an incoming tenant. Against 
the tenant’s claim for compensation the landlord 
has a right to set off any benefit which he has 
given or allowed to the tenant in consideration 
of the tenant executing the improvement and — 
in the case of manures — the value of the 
manure required by the contract of tenancy or by 
custom to be returned to the holding in respect of 
any crops grown on and sold off or removed from 
the holding within the last two years of the tenancy. 
A tenant is not entitled to compensation for im- 
provements, other than manures, executed during 
the last year of a tenancy, unless the landlord 
either assents to them or fails to dissent within a 
month after receiving notice from the tenant of his 
intention to execute them. If the landlord and 
tenant cannot agree as to the amount of compensa- 
tion, the matter is referred to arbitration. The 
arbitration is before a single arbitrator appointed, 
where agreed upon, by the parties, and in default 
of agreement on the nomination of the Minister 
of Agriculture upon the application in writing of 
either party. The Act of 1923 also makes provision 
for giving compensation for disturbance to tenants 
who are required to quit without any fault on their 
part. ^ 

In the law of Scotland, as in Homan law, a lease 
is ^ contract of location, bjf which the use of land 
or other heritable subjects is let for a cei-tain rent. 
A lease for more than one year should be in a 

E robarive writing." But where an agreement for a 
iase for a term of years, though not embodied in 
a probative writing, is proved by writing or oath, 
and has been followed by actings of the parties on 
the faith of there being a binding agreement for 
more than a yeaar, the agreement becomes binding 
for the whole term of years. A probative obli^- 
tion to grant a lease is as effectual against we 
granter as a formal lease. * By the statute, 1449, 
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chap. 17, a lease of heritable subjects was made 
effectual to the lessee for the full time of its endur- 
ance, into whose hands soever the property in the 
subjects might come, jjrovided it is in writing, is 
followed by possession, is for an ascertainable term, 
and specifies the rent payable. When the term of 
a lease expires, the relation of landlord and tenant 
may be continued by ‘tacit relocation.' This 
occurs when neither of the parties intihiates an in- 
tention that the lease shall terminate at the term 
fixed for its expiration. The stipulations and con- 
ditions of the original contract are presumed to 
remain in force by tacit consent. Where the 
original tenancy was for a year or more, the im- 
plication is that the renewed tenancy is for one year, 
and so on from year to year. Leases of unfurnished 
houses for any period are assignable, unless assignees 
are expressly excluded in the lease ; but leases of 
furnished houses cannot be assigned without the 
landlord's consent. When a house is let there is 
an implied obligation on the landlord to put the 
house in tenantable and sanitary condition at the 
date of entiy, and to maintain it in that condition 
during the term of the lease. In leases of houses, 
shops, or other buildings, the landlord has, in 
security for each year’s rent as it falls due, a 
hypothec over the furniture and other goods on the 
premises. The landlord’s right of hypothec for 
rent was, by an Act of 1880, abolishedT in leases 
of land, exceeding two acres in cfxtent, let for agri- 
culture or pasture. The Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1923 (13 and 14 Geo. V. chap. 10), applic- 
able to Scotland, proceeds on lines substantially 
identical with those of the corresponding English 
statute. 

The House Letting and Bating Act, 1911 (1 and 
2 Geo. V. chap. 46), regulates the letting of ‘small 
dwelling-houses,’ and introduced in Scotland a 
system of ‘ shol^t lets ’ of such houses similar to that 
in use in England. No agreement for the let of 
such a dwelling-house is binding if made more 
than two months before the date of the let. The 
notice necessary to terminate a tenancy unde^r the 
act is forty days, if the tenancy is for more than 
three months ; one-third of the period of let, if the 
tenancy is for a period of from one to three months ; 
and five days, if the tenancy is for less than a 
month. The owners of small dwelling-houses are 
made liable for the payment of assessments im- 

S osed on the occupiers — the occupiers paying 
irectly to the owners the assessments proportions 
to the length of their occupation. The act applies, 
in burghs or ‘ special districts ’ with a population 
of less than 20,000, to houses of a yearly value of 
£10 or under ; in burghs or districts, with a popu- 
lation of more than 20,000 and less than 50,000, to 
houses of a yearly value of £15 or under ; in burghs 
or districts with a population of more than 60,000, 
to houses of a yearly value of £21 or under. By 
sect. 16 (1) and sect, 18 (1) of the Kent Restrictions 
Act, 1920, the limits of value to which the House 
Letting Act applies were increased by 25 per cent. 

The statutes, commencing with the Crofters’ 
Holding Act, 1886, and culminating in the Small 
Landholders (Scotland) Act, 1911, and the Land 
Settlement Act, 1919, hy which a new tenure for 
small holdings has been established in Scotland, 
are dealt with in the article Crofter. 

The statutes, known as the Bent Best notions 
Acts— the first of which was passed on 23d Dec- 
ember 1915— are a consequence of the inadequate 
provision of housing accommodation. The statutes 
pe based on the principle that, in the public 
interest, the rent of the dwelling-houses to which 
the acts apply is not to be left to the higgling of 
the market. , Their main object and effect is to 
restrict the ri^ht of landlords to raise rents or 
recover possession of 'dwelling-houses, except in 


certain specified cases. The statutes of this series 
which are now in force are the Act of 1920 ( 10 and 
11 Geo. V. chap. 17), now called the principal act 
— which repealed, and at the same time extended 
the provisions of the earlier acts— and subsequent 
amending and continuing statutes, including the 
Prevention of Evictions Act, 1924. These acts 
apply to a house or a part of a house let as a 
separate dwelling, where the annual amount of the 
‘standard rent’ — the rent at which the premises 
were let on 3d August 1914, or if not let on that 
date at the rent at which they were last let before 
that date, or if first let after that date the rent at 
which they were first let — or the rateable value 
does not exceed (a) in the Metropolitan Police 
Distiict, including the City of London, £105; (6) 
in Scotland, £90 ; and (c) elsewhere, £78. A house 
or part of a house partly used for business, trade, 
or professional purposes is included, as is also a 
house let together with land or premises when the 
rateable value of the land or premises if let sepa- 
rately would be less than one- quarter of the rate- 
able value of the house. A limited permission to 
increase the rent is granted under certain condi- 
tions. Where, after the passing of the Act of 
1923 — 31st July 1923 — the landlord grants or agrees 
to grant to the tenant a lease for a term of not 
less than two years ending at some date after 
24th June' 1926, the parties are fiee to make what 
arrangements they please regarding rent and other 
conditions of the tenancy ; hut if at the beginning 
of the term a part of the house is sub-let, and is a 
dwelling-house within the act, that part will con- 
tinue to be within the act. The grounds upon 
which a landlord may recover possession or a 
dwelling-house are set out in sect. 5 ( 1 ) of the 1920 
Act as amended hy sect. 4 of the 1923 Act. A 
tenant who is retaining possession in virtue of the 
provisions of the acts thereupon becomes a ‘ statu- 
tory ’ tenant. Such a tenant is bound to observe, 
and is entitled to the benefit of, all the terms and 
conditions of the original contract of tenancy, so 
far as the same are consistent with the provisions 
of the statutes. 

See for English Law, Woodfall, Landlord and Tenant 
(21st ed. 1923); Foa, Landlord and Tenant (6th ed. 
1924) ; Bedman, LamidZord and Tennant (Sth ed. 1924). 
For Scots Law, Bankine on Learn (3d ed, 1916). 

Landolphia^ a tropical and South African 
enus of Apocynacese, some of them lianas with 
ooks. Several species yield India-rubber (q.v.). 

liandon9 Letitia Elizabeth, was horn in 
Chelsea, 14th August 1802. At an early age she 
contributed short poems to the Literary Gazette, 
Between the years 1824 and 1838 she published 
several volumes of poems, and three novels, besides 
contributing to ‘Annuals,’ the New Monthly Maga- 
zine^ and the Literary Gazette. In 1838 she married 
Mr Maclean, the governor of Cape Coast Castle, 
and went out there with her husband at once. 
Two months after her arrival she died suddenly 
from an overdose of prussic acid. Her poems and 
novels, written under the initials ‘L. E. L.,’ were 
in their day exceedingly popular. See Life and 
Literary Remains, by Laman Blanchard ( 1841), 

Landor^ Walter Savage, was bom at War- 
wick, 30th January 1775. He was the eldest son 
by a second marriage of Dr Landor, a medical prac- 
titioner in that town. His mother was Elizabeth 
Savage, of a well-known Warwickshire family. 
At the age of ten he was sent to Rugby School, 
from which he was expelled for insubordination. 
After two years spent with a private tutor, Landor, 
now in his eighteenth year, entered Trinity College, 
Oxford. ^ At the university he gave further proof 
of his impracticable temper — pursuing his own 
independent course of study, and flaunting his 
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political opinions so ostentatiously as to gain for 
himself the name of ‘mad Jacobin.’ For firing a 
gun into the room of a Tory undergraduate, and 
absolutely refusing to make" any statement to the 
president, he was rusticated in 1794. He pub- 
lished a volume of Poems in 1795. Returning 
home, he shortly afterwards quarrelled with his 
father, and left the house ‘ for ever.’ A reconcilia- 
tion having been effected, Landor retired to South 
Wales on an allowance of £150 a year, with the 
liberty to live as he pleased. As the result of a 
diligent study of Milton and Pindar he published 
his Gehir in 1798. The poem found a few ardent 
admirers, and w’as the occasion of his lifelong 
friendship with Southey; but it failed, as it has 
done ever since, to iind acceptance with the 
majority of those interested in poetry. 

On the death of his father in 1805 Landor settled 
in Bath, where his style of living Avent beyond even 
his now considerable income. In 1808, with a band 
of volunteers raised at his own expense, he went 
to Spain to assist in the emancipation of that 
country from the yoke of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The following year he purchased the estate of 
Llanthony in South Wales, where he mainly lived 
till 1814. Landor had bought the estate with the 
intention of doing all in his power for the good of 
his tenants and the neighbourhood in general. 
Before long, however, he quarrelled all round with 
his neighbours and his tenantry alike, and adminis- 
tered his afiairs with so little judgment that ruin 
stared him in the face. In 1811 he had married 
Miss Thuillier, a step he took in the true Landorian 
manner, after a casual meeting with the lady at 
I a ball. The union proved an ill-assorted one, 
and in 1814 he quitted her and crossed to France. 
Throughout all his domestic troubles Landor, 
who had in singular degree the faculty of for- 
getting the actual cares of life, had never ceased 
to occupy himself with literature. The most 
notable production of this period is his tragedy of 
Count Jmian, which De Quincey has praised in 
the strongest terms, but which the majority even 
of Landors admirers find defective in all the quali- 
ties indispensable to a successful drama. 

After a short sojourn in Tours Laudor, accom- 
panied by his wife, Avho had rejoined him, pro- 
ceeded to Italy, where, living in succession at 
Como, Pisa, and Florence, he remained till 1835, 
with the exception of a short visit to England. To 
this period belongs the best known of all his works, 
the Imaginary Conmrsatiom^ the varions instal- 
ments of which were published in 1824-46. A second 
quarrel with his wife in 1835 led to his return to 
England, where he settled in Bath till 1858. Dur- 
ing these years Landor wrote much in prose and 
verse. As the most solid contributions to his fame 
should be specially mentioned the Exammation 
of Shakespeare (1834), the Pentameron (1837), 
Pericles and Aspasia^ and his Hellenics. The 
writing of Latin verse had from Landor’s youth 
been one of his serious occupations, and in 1847 
he published a collection of his Latin poems under 
the title of Poemata et Inscriptiones. In 1868 an 
unhappy scandal (see Dry Sticks Fagoted^ by W. 
S. Landor), which involved him in an action 
for libel, again forced him to make his home in 
Italy. After an unsuccessful attempt to live 
with his family in Florence, by the advice and 
assistance of friends, chief among whom was 
Browning, he took rooms by himself in that city. 
Here, with health and faculties in Avonderral 
preservation, visited hymen who afterwards became 
famous in literature and art, Landor lived till his 
death on I7th Septemb^ 1864, assiduously compos- 
ing to the last both in prose and verse. 

By his singularly imposing personal appearance, 
his imperious will, and his massive intelligence, this 


^unsubduable old Roman,’ as Carlyle called him, 
was one of the most original figures among his con- 
temporaries.' A brief record of Landor’s life perhaps 
unduly emphasises the least attractive aspect of ms 
character. Irrational in the highest degree in the 
everyday conduct of life, he yet inspired affection 
and esteem in men whose opinions cannot he dis- 
regarded. ^ Southey and Francis and Julius Hare 
were Ms friends of many years’ standing, and in the 
latter part of his life, John Forster ( afterwards his 
biographer), Charles Dickens, and others all testify 
to the esseutial nobility of his character. By a 
narrow circle of admirers Landor is ranked with 
the great names of English literature. In the 
sculpturesque severity of his verse they find a 
perfect reproduction of the finest work of the 
ancients. His prose they place even higher than 
his verse, asserting that a judicious selection from 
the Imaginary Conversations would be ‘ one of the 
most beautiful books in the language — that is to 
say, in the world.’ For the majority even of culti- 
vated readers, however, Landor holds by no means 
so supreme a place either as a poet or writer of 
prose ; and the very subordinate place assigned to 
him in every history of literature clearly marks 
where he stands in the aggregate opinion of his 
countrymen. While it is admitted that there are 
‘shining elevations’ in all his work, the general 
impression seems to be that his form, alike in his 
prose and verse, is essentially artificial and facti- 
tious, and that the subject-matter of both is largely 
vitiated by the same irrationality which displayed 
itself so grotesquely at every period of his life. 

See Forster, Life and Works of Landor; Sidney 
Colvin, Xandor (* English Men of Letters’ series) ; Mrs 
Lynn Linton, J^iiniseences of Landor [ Frascifs Mag*y 
Jnly 1870): Lord Houghton, Monographs; S. Wheeler, 
Letters md JJnpuUished Writings of Landor (1897); 
Svdnbume, Miscdlanies. Mr Boythorn, in Bleak House, 
embodies Dickens’s impressions of Landor ‘with his 
inteUectual greatness left out.’ 

Landrallf See Cobist-cbake. 

LandslieriT) a town in the Prussian province 
of Brandenburg, on the Warthe, 80 miles by rail 
NNE. of Berlin. Its industrial establishments 
include sawnuUs, machine-works, breweries, dis- 
tilleries, &c. ; there is a large trade in timben 
Pop. 40,000. 

Landscape-Gardening deals with the dis- 
position of ground, water, buildings, trees and 
other plants which go to the composition of verdant 
landscape. Such in a broad sense is the definition 
of the art; for it may be employed to create a 
beautiful and harmonious scene where only nature 
in barren wildness reigned before, or to merely 
improve and adapt existing natural beauties and 
resources to the requirements of taste and conveni- 
ence. Landscape-gardening has been practised 
from the earliest dawn of civilisation, but little of a 
reliable kind is knovm of the style or features of 
the gardens of the Jews, the Phoenicians, Assyrians, 
or even those of the ancient Greeks. All that Ave 
learn from Greek writers respecting the character 
of their gardens is that they afforded shade, cool- 
ness, repose, freshness, and fragrance. The (Greeks 
cultivated the sister art of architecture so well as 
somewhat to neMect gardening : hence Lord Bacon’s 
remark in his Msay on Gardeyis, that ‘when ages 
grow to civility and elegance, men come to build 
stately sooner than to garden finely,’ as if garden- 
ing were the greater peiteetion. 

I The Romans introduced landscape-gardening 
' into Britain ; hut the art was lost when the 
country was abandoned by them to the Saxons. 
As, however, it had meantime been fostered in 
France, it was mobably reintroduced by the 
Normans. Henry l., according to Henry of Hunt- 
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ingdon {HisL lib. vii), had a park {hahitationem 
feraricm) at Woodstock, and it is conjectured that 
this park may have surrounded a magnificent 
Roman villa, the ruins of which — covering about 6 
acres in extent — were discovered on the Blenheim 
estates early in the 19th century. If the conjec- 
ture is well founded, Blenheim may be regarded 
as the most ancient site as well as the grandest 
example of landscape-gardening in Britain — accord- 
ing to many, it is the grandest in Europe. William 
Kent (1684-1748) and Lancelot Brown (1715-83)/ 
better known as * Capability Brown,’ may be con- 
sidered as the founders of modern English land- 
scape-gardening. See works by Loudon (1822), 
Repton (1840), F. R. Elliott ^878), and H. E. 
Milner (1890). 

Landseer9 Sir Edwin Henry ( 1802-1873), an 
English animal -painter, born in London, began 
exhibiting at the Royal Academy at an early 
age, and down to about 1823 was content to repro- 
duce the natural expression and character of 
animals ; after that date his animal pieces are 
generally made subservient to some sentiment or 
idea, without, however, losing their correctness 
and force of draughtsmanshijp. Dogs and deer were 
his favourite and best subjects. In 1826 he was 
elected an A.R.A., in 1830 an R-A, and in 1850 
was knighted. He painted many well-known 
pictures, such as ‘ The Cat’s Paw,’ ^Bolton Abbey,’ 
‘Dignity and Impudence,’ and ‘The Monarch of 
theG^len.’ His paintings are full of that sentiment 
which makes subject of the greatest importance, and 
he may be said to represent very fully the Victorian 
taste m such matters. The bronze lions at the 
foot of Nelson’s Monument in Trafalgar Square, 
London, were modelled by him. Landseer was 
elected president of the Royal Academy in 1866, 
but declined the honour. 

Land’s End* See Cornwall. 

Landshuty a picturesque town of Upper 
Bavaiia, on the Isar, 44 miles by rail NE. of 
Munich. Of its eleven churches, St Martin’s ( 1477 ) 
has a steeple 436 feet high. The castle of Traus- 
nitz (c. 1232) was partially restored in 1872-74. 
Landshut has several breweries, manufactories of 
tobacco, wagons, hats, &c., and an active trade 
in com. The Dominican monastery (1271) was 
the seat of the university, removed hither from 
Ingolstadt in 1800, and transferred to Munich in 
1826. During the Thirty Years’ War and the war 
of the Austrian Succession Landshut was several 
times captured ; and there on 16th April 1809 the 
Austrians drove back the Bavarians, but were 
defeated by Napoleon five days later. Pop, 25,000. 
Landsknecht* See Free-lances. 

Landskrona* a seaport of Sweden, stands on 
the Sound, 16 miles NNE. from Copenhagen, It 
has a good harbour, carries on sugar-refining, ship- 
building, and the manufacture of tobacco and 
leather, exports corn and butter, and iroports raw 
sugar, coal, and grain. Pop. 20,000. The town 
was a foi*tress down to 1870, Opposite Landstona 
in the Sound lies the island of Hvem, on which 
Tycho Brahd built his observatory of Oranienborg. 

Landslips^ large portions of land which from 
some cause nave become detached from their 
original position, and slid down to a lower level. 
They are especially common in volcanic districts, 
where the trembling of the earth that frequently 
accompanies the eruption of a volcano is sufficient 
to split off large portions of mountains, which slide 
down to thejplains below. Water, however, is the 
chief agent ip producing landslips. It operates in 
various 'vvays. The most common method is when 
water insinuates itself into minute cracks, which 
are widened end deepened by its freezing in winter. 
Wlien the fissure Iteomes sufficiently deep, on 


the melting of the ice a rock-fall or landslip i& 
produced. Sometimes, when the strata are very 
much inclined, and rest on an impermeable bed 
like clay, the water which percolates down through 
the more porous rocks above softens the clay, 
which becomes slippery, whereupon the superin- 
cumbent mass slides over it to a lower level. This 
took place on a large scale in Dorsetshire between 
Lyme and Axminster in 1839, an unusually wet 
season; a mass of chalk and ^eensand here slid 
over the slippery surface of a oed of liassic clay 
down into the sea. Of a like kind were the slip of 
the Rossberg, in Switzerland, in 1806 (see Gold ATT), 
and that which overwhelmed the village of Elm* 
in Glarus, in September 1881, when about 200 lives 
were lost. Another notable landslip was that of 
the Bocca di Brenta in south-west Tyrol in the 
year following; and at Zug in 1887 a landslip 
carried twenty-seven houses, with eleven persons, 
into the lake. Landslips of a different kind 
have been produced in peat-mosses, which, be- 
coming by heavy rains thoroughly saturated with 
water, have burst their natural boundaries and 
discharged themselves on a lower level. The 
most remarkable ease of this kind is that of the 
Solway Moss, which in 1772, owing to rains, 
spread itself in a deluge of black mud over 
400 acres of cultivated fields. In 1880 a most 
destructive landslip occurred at Naini Tal, a 
health-resort on the southern slopes of the Hima- 
layas. The town was partly built on a great slop- 
ing terrace of shaly deposit overhanging the lake, 
and this becoming saturated with the heavy 
autumn rains, it suddenly slipped forward, burying 
many houses in its ddbns. Forty Europeans and 
from 100 to 200 natives lost their lives. See BOG. 

Land-surveying* See Surveying. 

Landwekr (‘Land-defence’) was a military 
force in the German and Austrian empires, form- 
ing an army reserve, but not always retained under 
arms. Its members, although care was taken that 
they were sufficiently exercised, spent most of their 
time in civil pursuits during peace, and were called 
out for military service only in times of war or of 
commotion. (During the agrarian disturbances in 
Galicia in 1890 the Landwenr was employed for the 
first time against the peasant labour movement.) 
The Pmssian system of land-defence was called 
into existence in 1813, when the Landwehr was 
organised according to Scharnhorst’s plan. At first 
it was designed solely as a land-defence, properly 
so called, and not, what it became, an integral 
part of the regular army. Every German capable 
of bearing arms, after serving in the standing army 
for seven years, had to enter the Landwehr, and 
remain in it for other five years (three in the 
cavalry and horse-artillery). In exceptional cases 
the Landwehr might be filled up from the Land- 
Sturm, which was called out only in the event of in- 
vasion ; in Germany it embraced men up to the age 
of forty-five, in Austria forty -two. For the period 
of service generally, see Army, and the sections on 
the army in the articles on the various countries. 

Lane^ Edward William, the most eminent of 
English Arabic scholars, and a well-known trans- 
lator of the Arabian Nights, was born at Hereford 
in 1801. He began life, like his brother Richard 
(q.v.), as an engraver; but the need of a wanner 
comate took him to Egypt, and with that country 
the whble of Ms subsequent work was connected. 
The result of his first ( 1825-28 ) and second (1833-35) 
visits to Egypt was his Manners and Customs of 
the Modern Egyptians a work immediately 

recognised as of unrivalled accuracy and com- 
pleteness, and still a standard authority on the 
subject. This was followed by the translation 
of the Thousand and One Nights 1 1838-40), 
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one of the standard translations. The numerous | 
and instructive notes on Mohammedan life, lit- 
erature, and superstition were sepai-ately issued 
as Arabian Society in the Middle Ages (1883). 
Selections from the Koran appeared in 1843 (ed. 
S. Lane-Poole, 1879 ). Lane’s third visit to Egypt 
(1842-49) was devoted to laborious preparation for 
the great work of his life, tlie Arabic Lexicon, 
for which his extraordinary familiarity with the 
Arabic language and literature and his intimacy 
with the learned of Cairo peculiarly fitted him. 
He toiled without cessation for twenty yeai*s 
before he began printing his first five q[uarto 
volumes, which were pubHshed in 1863-74. The 
Lexicon was instantly accepted throughout Europe 
as the supreme authority. He died, 10th August 
1876, before completing it, but the publication of 
the remaining portions was carried on (1876-90) 
by his grand-nephew, S. Lane-Poole, professor of 
Arabic at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1898-1904, 
who has written much on Oriental subjects, and 
contributed to this Encyclopaedia. See Life by 
Lane-Poole (1877). 

Laney Richard Jambs, engraver and litho- 
raphic artist, elder brother of the preceding, was 
orn in 1800, and became A.R.A. in 1827. Lithog- 
raphy, however, was just then coming in, and Lane 
abandoned engraving in favour of the new art, in 
which ‘he displayed a dignity and refinement of 
expression and an instinctive sympathy with his 
originals which has never been equalled.’ His 
pencil was so delicate that his lithographs have 
often been mistaken at the first glance for line 
engravings. As a draughtsman in pencil or chalk 
he was very successful. His best lithographs 
(which number more than a thousand) include 
Lawrence’s cycle of George IV., his own grand- 
uncle Gainsborough’s sketmies, and ma^ works of 
Leslie, Landseer, and G. Richmond, He ako did 
some sculpture. He died 21st November 1872. 

Lanercost^ an Augustinian priory, founded 
about 1169, lies in the valley of the Irthing, .16 
miles NE. of Carlisle. It is partly in ruins ; but 
the nave has been restored, and is now used as a 
parish church. The Lanereost Ghromde, 
a valuable source for Border history, was edited in 
1839 by Father Stevenson ; and translated in 1913 
by Sir H. Maxwell. Naworth Castle, 1 mile S. of 
the priory, is associated with the ‘Belted Will 
Howard’ of Scott’s Lay of the Last MmstT’el; it 
contains old armour, tapestry, &c. 

LanfrauC} the first archbishop of Canterbury 
after the Norman Conquest, was bom at Pavia, 
about 1005, and educated at Pavia for the law. 
About 1039, however, he left Italy, and founded a 
school of law at Avranches, which soon became one 
of the most popular in France. Three years later 
he took the monastic vows at the Benedictine 
monastery of Bee, and in 1046 was chosen its prior. 
He figured prominently in the Berengarian contro- 
versy as to the real presence, ranging hims^ 
against Berengarius. About 1053 he came into 
close contact with William of Normandy. Although 
he at first condemned this prince’s marriage with 
his cousin, he afterwards ( 1059) went personally to 
Rome to procure the papal dispensation for it. As 
a reward for this service William made him prior 
of his new foundation, the abbey of St Stephen at 
Caen (1062), and in 1070 Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in place of the deposed Stigand. Lanfranc 
still continued to be William’s trusty adviser, 
helping him bo^ to fill the English sees with 
Normans and to make the rayal power supreme 
above that of the chuiseb. He died in May 1089, 
leaving commentaries, sermons, letters, and a work 
against Berengar (ed. 1648 and 1844). See Hook’s 
Imes of the Archbishops. 


Lanfrey» Pierre (1828-77), author, bom at 
Chambdry, wrote on the church and the philo- 
sophers ( 1855 ), essays on the Revolution, and a his- 
toiy of the popes ; but is best known for his famous 
(hostile) Mistoire de NapoUonl. (1867-75; trans. 
1872-80 ). He was successively moderate republican 
d.eputy, ambassador to Switzerland, and senator. 

Lang* Andrew, a remarkably versatile -writer, 
was bom at Selkirk, 31st March 1844, and was 
educated at Edinburgh Academy, St Andrews 
University, and Balliol College, Oxford. He took 
a classical first-class, and was elected Fellow of 
Merton College in 1868. Ere long he plunged into 
the sea of literature, and soon became one of the 
busiest as well as the brightest writers in the world 
of London journalism. He treated the most varied 
subjects with the same light, humorous touch, and 
he touched nothing which be did not adorn. He 
took a foremost part in the controversy with Max 
Miiller and his school about the interpretation of 
mythology and folk-tales. Among his books were 
Ballads and Lyrics of Old France ( 1872), Ballades 
in Blue China ( 1880 ), Helen of Troy ( 1882), Bhymes 
d la Mode (1884), Grass of Parnassus (1888), and 
Ballades of Boohs (1888), volumes of far more than 
merely graceful verse; Custom and Myth (1884), 
Myth, Bitual, andBeligion (1887), The Making of 
Beligion (1898), and Magic and Beligion (1901), 
solid contributions to the study of the philosophy 
and religion of primitive man. Admirably clever 
and entertaining volumes, on subjects ranging from 
pure literature, as well as folklore and primitive 
religion, do-wn to the by-ways of bibliographers and 
gossip of the day, are The Library (1881), In the 
Wrong Paradise ( 1886 ), Boohs and Bookmen ( 1886 ), 
Letters to Dead Authors ( 1886 ), Letters on Literature 
(1889), Lost Leaders Old Friends: Essays in 

Epistolary Parody (1890). He translated -with 
exquisite skill Amassin and Nicolette ( 1887 ), pro- 
duced the faultless edition of Perranlt’s Popular 
Tales (1888), and selected the fairy-tales forming 
the Blm Fairy Book ( 1889), the N&w Fairy Booh, 
&c. He himself translated Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus (1880); and shared (with Bu-teher, Leaf, 
and Myers) in brilliant translations of the Odyssey 
and the Iliad. He wrote a series of important 
works on Homer and the Homeric Question, a 
history of St Andrews, and a standard history of 
Scotland (4 vols. 1900-7), books on Knox and 
the Reformation, Queen Mary, Prince Charlie 
and the Jacobite rebellions, lives of Lockhart, 
Bloody Mackenzie, and Lord Iddesleigh, a defence 
of Joan of Arc, and a history of English literature 
(1912), not to speak of The Monk of Fife, a novel. 
The Valets Tragedy, &c. He edited Burns and 
Scott, contributed Burns and Scott to this Ency- 
clopaedia in 1888-92, and had re-written ToTEMISM 
and Homer just before his sudden death, 24th 
Jtdy 1912. Mrs Lang edited his Poetical Works 
(4 vols.) in 1923. 

Lange, Friedrich Albert (1828-75), born at 
Wald, near Solingen, was professor at Marburg, 
and wrote a History of Materialism (Engl, trani. 
1878-81). 

Lange^ Ludwig (1825-85), philologist and 
archaeologist, bom at Hanover, studied at Gfit- 
tingen, and was professor at Pmgue, Giessen, and 
Leip^. His great work -wns ms HcmdhucK der 
rcmisdim Altertwm^ ( 18^71 ). 

Langeland (i*e. ‘long land’), a low, fertile 
Danish island, 33 miles long by 5 broad, situated 
at the southern entrarme to me Great Belt, between 
Fiinen and Laaland, Area, 106 sq. m. ; chief town, 
RudkjoMng, on the west coast. 

liangenMelan, a new town of Lower Silesia, 
3 miles SSW; of Eeichenbacb, with spinning and 
weaving industries ; pop. 20,000. 
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liailgensalza, a small town of the Prussian 
province of Saxony, 13 miles by rail N. by W. of 
Gotha, with woollen and cloth manufactures. Here 
occurred, on 27th June 1866, an encounter between 
19,000 Hanoverians and 8200 Prussians; the latter 
were at first defeated,^ but being reinforced com- 
pelled the former to capitulate two days later. Not 
far from the town is a sulphur spring. 

Lailghollll9 a police burgh of Dumfriesshire, at 
the junction of Ewes and Wauchope Waters with 
the Esk, 23 miles SSW. of Hawick, and 22 N. of 
Carlisle. Near the town-hall is a statue of Admiral 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm (1768-1838), and onWhita 
Hill an obelisk to his brother, General Sir John 
Malcolm (1769-1833). The staple industry is 
woollen manufacture. On its site the Douglases 
were defeated in the battle of Arkinholm (1455). 
Mickle was a native. Pop. 2600. 

Langhorne, John (1735-79), for a time rector 
of Blagdon in Somerset, devoted most of his life to 
literature, and published a long series of poems, 
tales, translations, &c. He is best known as having, 
with his brother, William ( 1721-77), produced the 
standard translation of Plutarch. 

Langkatf opLankhat, a port on the east coast 
of the NW. part of Sumatra, near the borders of 
Atchin, is famed for its petroleum. 

liangland, or Langley, William, the sup- 
posed name of the author of Piers the Plowman^ of 
whose life some few facts have been constructed 
from the internal evidence offered by the poem, 
mainly by the industry of Professor Skeat. He 
was horn a franklin or freeman’s son about 1332, 
probably at Cleobury Mortimer in Shropshire; 
went to school, possibly in the monastery at Great 
Malvern; became a clerk, but, having married 
early, could not take more than minor orders, and 
earned a poor living by singing the ^laceho, dirige, 
and ‘seven psalms ’ for men’s souls, and by copying 
legal documents. He lived many years in London, 
was named ‘ Long Will ’ from his stature, and pro- 
longed poverty seems to have made him embittered 
and somewhat churlish in disposition. The last 
trace of him is in his poem of Pichard the Redeles 
(850 lines), from which we learn that he was at 
Bristol in 1399. 

The full title of his famous poem is The Vision 
of William concerning Piers the Plowman, together 
with Vita de Do-wel^ Do-bet, et Do-hest secundum 
Wit et Resoun. It exists in three different forms 
or recensions, distinguished by Professor Skeat as 
the A, B, and C texts. Of these the first was com- 
posed about 1362, and contains onljr 2567 lines. In 
it the Vision of Pieis the Plowman is quite distinct 
from the Vision^ of Do-wel, Do-bet, and Do-best, 
the former consisting of a prologue and 8 passus 
(1833 lines), and the Tatter of a prologue and 3 pas- 
sus (734 lines). The B text, the form of the poem 
which best represents the genius of the poet, was 
written after 1377, and contains about 7100 lines, 
consisting of the two Visions as before, the former 
arranged in a prologue and 7 passus, the latter in 3 
prologues and 10 passus. The first part of the B 
text, giving the Vision of the Field full of Folk, of 
Holy Church, and of Lady Meed, next the Vision 
of the Seven Deadly Sins and of Piers the Plowman, 
was admirably edited by Professor Skeat as a 
school-book in the Clarendon Press series (1869). 
The C text was probably not composed till 1390. It 
adds about 250 lines to the poem, and is aiTanged, 
without prologues, continuously in 23 passus. 

This long poem has great defects as a work of 
art, but the moral earnestness and energy of the 
author sometimes glow into really noble poetry, 
particularly in his invectives against injustice and 
wrong, the idleness and pride of the clergy, and 
especially the dissolute habits of the mendicant 


friars. The theological discussions are not seldom 
tedious, but are brightened by vivid glimpses of 
the life of the poorer classes in his day, and some 
of the allegorical representations, as of the Glutton 
and Sloth, have something of the reality of life. 
The conception of the Plowman grows as the poem 
proceeds, and from a mere honest labourer he passes 
into a personification of the reforming spirit, and at 
one moment becomes identified with Christ himself. 
The writer is no precursor of LoUardism on its 
speculative side, or specially a Reformer other than 
in his revolt from the slavish hypocrisy of form 
apart from the inward power of religion, and his 
longing for a return to simple scripture truth 
without sacerdotal domination.^ 

The metre of the poem is alliterative, but 
irregular. The dialect is mixed, but mainly Mid- 
land, with occasional introduction of Southern 
forms, and the vocabulary is of unusual extent. 

The earlier editions of Crowley (1605), Rogers (1561), 
Whitaker (1813), and Thomas Wright (1842) were 
superseded by Professor Skeat’s exhaustive edition for 
the Early English Text Society (1867-84); more com- 
pendiously in 2 vols. (Clar. Press, 1886), There is a 
modernised version by Miss Kate Warren (1895), See 
Jusserand’s monograph (trans. 1894) ; and Manly in voL 
ii. of the Cambridge Hist(yt'y of English lAterature (1908), 
who attributes the three texts, with Do-wel, Do-bet, 
and Do-best, to five different authors. The controversy 
that followed was reprinted by the E.E.T.S. See 
also E.. W. Chambers in Essays and Studies (vol. ix. 
1923). 

Langley^ Samuel Pierpont ( 1834-1906), horn 
at Eoxbury, Mass., and from 1887 secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, greatly advanced 
solar physics, invented the bolometer for measur- 
ing radiant heat, and devised an aeroplane for 
flight. 

LangreSf a town in the French department of 
Haute -Marne, 1530 feet above sea-level, is 184 
miles ESE. of Paris by rail. It is strongly fortified, 
and has a cathedral of the 12th and 13th centuries. 
Langres was in Csesar’s time the capital of the 
Lingones. Pop. 10,000. 

LaugsidCf a southern suburb of Glasgow, where, 
after her escape from Loch Leven, Queen Mary’s 
forces were totally defeated by the Regent Moray, 
13th May 1568. A monument ( 1887 ) commemorates 
the battle. 

Lang-SOUf a town in Tongking, situated north- 
east of Ha-noi, near the frontier of the Chinese 
province of Kwang-si. It was a centre of opera- 
tions in the Franco-Chinese war of 1884r-85. 

LangtOll; Stephen, famous in the history 
of the liberties of England, was horn about 1150, 
but where is uncertain, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, 
and Devonshire all claiming him. He received his 
education in the university of Paris, where he 
was the fellow-student and friend of the future 
Pope Innocent III. ; he rose to the office of 
chancellor of the university. Innocent after his 
elevation gave Langton a post in his household, 
and afterwards made him a cardinal (1206). 
On occasion of the disputed election to the see of 
Canterbury in 1205-7 Langton was recommended 
by the pope to those electors who had come to 
Rome on the appeal, and, having been elected, 
was consecrated by Innocent himself at Viterbo, 
June 27, 1207. His appointment was resisted 
by King John (q.v.) ; and for six years Langton 
was kept out of the see, only being admitted when 
John made terms with Innocent in 1213. In the 
conflict of John with his barons Langton was a 
warm partisan of the latter, and his name is the 
first of the subscribing witnesses of Magna Cbarta. 
And, although the pope excommunicated the barons, 
Lan^on refused to publish the excommunication, 
and was in consequence suspended ’ from his func- 
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tions by the pope in 1215. But after the accession 
of Henry III. he was reinstated ( 1218 ) in his see, 
and from that time chiefly occupied himself with 
church reforms till his death, which took place 9th 
July 12*28. See Dr Hook's Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, vol. ii. (1861). 

Language* See Philology ; and Ujjiversal 

LA.NGUAGE, V'OICE, DIALECTS, GRAMMAR, LINGU- 
ISTICS, Phonetics, English Language, 4S:c. 

Languedoc^ a former province of the south 
of France, between the Rhone, the Mediten*anean, 
and Gascony and Guienne (for the corresponding 
departments, see table at France), The name is 
derived from langiie d^oe, or Provencal ( q.v. ), from 
the southern French oc instead of oid for ‘yes.' It 
was long pai’t of the county of Toulouse (q.v.), and 
the home of the Albigenses (q.v.). 

Lanier, Sidney ( 1842-81 ), was horn at Macon 
in Georgia, of Huguenot stock, and graduated at 
Ogletliorpe (College before he entered the Confed- 
erate army. Shopman, teacher, lawyer, and pro- 
fessional musician in succession, he was in 1879 
installed as lecturer on English literature in 
Johns Hopkins University. His lectures on The 
Science of English F^emwere published in 1881, on 
The English Novel in 1883, and on Shakespeare and 
his Forerunners in 1902. In virtue of his poems 
he is by many regarded as the most important 
American poet of Ms time, ‘Corn/ ‘The Song 
of the Chattahoochee,’ ‘ The Marshes of Glynn,’ 
and his Centennial cantata ( for the 1876 Exposition ) 
being amongst the best known. His adaptations 
of Froissart and of the Mabinogion have made him 
known to several generations of youthful readers. 
See Memoir by Ward prefixed to his poems ( 1881 ; 
newed. 1903), and the monograph by Mims (1905). 

LaaiuSf Laniiiwe. See Butcher-bird. 

Laukestert Sir Edwin Ray, the son of Dr 
Edwin Lankester (1814r-74), scientific writer, was 
born in London, 15th May 1847. Educated at St 
Paul’s School and at Christ Church, Oxford, he 
was fellow and tutor of Exeter College, in 1872-90 
was professor of Zoology in University College, 
London, and in 1898-1907 was director of the 
Natural History Department in the British 
Museum. Among works by him are a mono- 
graph of the Cephalaspidian Fishes (1870), Com- 
parative Longevity (1871), Degeneration (1880), 
Extinct Animods (1905), and The Kingdom of 
Man (1907), besides collected essays and articles; 
and he edited a great treatise on zoology { 10 vols. 
1900-5). In 1907 he was made K.C.B. 

Laimer* See Falcon. 

Lanues, Jean, Duke of Montebello, a 
French marshal, was born, the son of a livery- 
stables keeper, on 11th April 1769, at Lectoure 
(Gters), entered the army in 1792, and by his 
conspicuous bravery in most of the battles of the 
Italian campaign fought his way up to be general 
of brigade oy 1796. He rendered Napoleon im- 
portant service on the 18th Brumaire. On 9th 
June 1800 he won the battle of Montebello, whence 
his title, and bore a principal share in the battle 
of Marengo. He commanded the left wing at 
Austerlitz, and the centre at Jena, and distin- 
guished hinaself at Eylau and Friedland. Being 
sent to ^ain, he deieated General Castanos at 
Tndela, 22d November 1808, and took Saragossa. 
In 1809 he again served on the Danube, and com- 
manded the centre at Aspem (22d May), where 
he had both his legs taken off by a cannon-shot. 
He died at Vienna, Slst May. 

Lanilioil} a town in the French department of 
C6tes-du-Nord, on the L^guer, 69 miles by rail ENE. 
of Brest ; pop. 6000. 


LanoUily extracted from the grease ‘ recovered ’ 
from wool before spinning, is used as a basis for 
ointments, as it easily penetrates the skin. < 

LaBSdown* a hill (813 feet) to the north of 
Bath, commanding a prospect of exceptional beauty. 
Here stands a tower of 130 feet, built by Beckford, 
and two miles beyond was fought the battle of 
Lansdown, 5th July 1643, when Waller’s entrench- 
ments were stormed by the Comish royalists. On 
the spot -where the heroic Sir Bevil Grenville fell 
Lord Lansdowne raised a monument in 1723. 

LansdOTme, Henry Petty Fitzmaurice, 
third Marquis of, was the son of the first marquis, 
better kno-wm as the Earl of Shelburne (q.v.), and 
was born in London, July 2, 1780. He received 
his education at Westminster School, Edinburgh 
University, and Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated in 1801. Born in the purple of polities, 
he was returned for the bur^h of Caine at the age of 
twenty-two. He ranked himself among the oppo- 
nents of Pitt, and took a leading part in that attack 
on Lord Melville which bron^t Tbiome to him the 
charge of corruption. When Pitt died Lord Henry 
Petty — as he was then styled — succeeded him as 
member for Cambridge University, and also as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the administration 
of ‘All the Talents’ formed by Lord Grenville, 
but held office for about a year only. In 1809, 
and after having represented the borough of 
Camelford for a short time, he succeeded by the 
death of his half-brother to the marquisate of 
Lansdowne. A sincere though cautious Liberal, 
he in 1826 entered the Canning cabinet; and in 
the short Goderich administration he presided at 
the Foreign Office. When, in 1830, the Whigs 
came into power under Lord Grey, Lansdowne 
became President of the Council, and took an 
active part in the passing of the Reform Bill of 
1832. He held this office, with a short interval, 
till September 1841. Five years later, under Lord 
John RusseU, he resumed his post, taking with it 
the leadership of the House of Lords, and held 
it till 1852. In that year he was requested 
to form an administration, but consented to serve 
without office in the coalition cabinet of Lord 
Aberdeen. When that ministry fell in 1855, Lans- 
downe was again asked to accept the premiership, 
but he once more declined, although he consented 
to help Lord Palmerston as he had helped Lord 
Aberdeen. He refused a dukedom. After the 
death of the Duke of Wellington Lansdowne was 
recognised as the patriarch of the House of Peers, 
while almost up to his death his advice was 
asked at his seat of Bowood by the leaders of the 
Liberal party. He was the attached personal 
friend of Queen Victoria. Fond of literature and of 
the company of men of letters, he formed a great 
library, and one of the best collections of pictures 
and statuary in the kingdom. He died 31st January 
1863. 

The political biographies of the period in which Lans- 
downe lived abound in references to him. A considerable 
number of his letters on public affairs appear in Lord 
Melbov/rndt Tapers, edited by Lloyd C. Sanders (1889). 
The Life of Lord John Russell, by Spencer Walpole 
(1889), illustrates in a remarkable manner the quiet but 
great influence exerted by Lansdowne in the councils of 
his party. 

Lansdown^ Henry Charles Keith Petty 
Fitzmaurice, fifth Marquis of, was born 14th 
January 1845. Educated at Eton and Balliol College, 
Oxford, he succeeded to the marquisate in 1866, 
and, attaching himself to the Liberal party, was a 
Commissioner of Exchequer of Great Britain and 
of Treasury of Ireland from 1868 to 1872. Between 
1872 and 1874 he was Under-secretary for War. 
In 1880 he again took office under Gladstone as 
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Under-secretary for India, but resigned owing to 
a difference with his chief over the Compensation 
for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill. In 1883 he was 
appointed Governor -general of the Dominion of 
Canada, in 1888 Governor-general of India, in 1895 
Secretaiy for War, and as Foreign Secretary 
( 1900-5 ) concluded the second alliance with Japan, 
and forwarded the entente cor diale with the United 
States and with France. He thereafter led the 
Unionist opposition in the House of Lords, and in 
1915-16 was a minister without portfolio in the 
Coalition Cabinet. In 1917 he advocated peace by 
negotiation. 

Lansingy the capital of Michigan, on the Grand 
Biver, 85 miles WITW. of Detroit. It contains 
the state capitol, library, reform school, and agri- 
cultural college, a school for the blind, and has 
varied manufactures, especiallygas- engines and auto- 
mobiles. Lansing was settled in 1837, made the 
state capital in 1847, and incorporated as a city in 
1859. Pop. (1880)8319,* (1900) 16,485; (1920)57,327. 

La]isiilgblirg 9 a village of New York State, 
annexed in 1901 to the city of Troy (q.v.). 

Lantern^ in Architecture, an ornamental struc- 
ture raised over domes, roofs, &c., to give light and 
ventilation. The dome of St Paurs Cathedral and 
many other large domes are crowned with a lantern. 
Wliere a lantern is for the purpose of giving light 
it is called a lantern-light In Gothic architecture 
a lantern-tower is frequently placed over the centre 
of cross churches— the vault being at a consider- 
able height, and the light admitted by windows 
in the sides. York and Ely cathedrals, and many 
churches in England, have such lantern- towers. 

Lantem-flieSf a name applied to a number of 
Hemipterous insects, in the large and widely re- 
presented family Fulgoridae, which have the front 
of the head prolonged into a huge lantern-like 
proboscis, formerly believed to be luminous. The 
Candle-fly, Ftdgora candelaria, with a long, taper- 
ing, upturned head-projection, is often caught by 
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Chinese children, and sold in a little cage. The 
Brazilian Lantern-fly [F. lantemaria) has very 
beautiful colouring, and a length of about 3 inches ; 
it is erroneously credited with luminosity and poison- 
ousness.^ In many Fulgoiidae, such as the small 
British representatives of the genus Cixius, there 
is an abundant excretion of white flocculent wax, 
which is put to various uses in India and China. 

Lan^tbanilia (sym. La; atom, number, 57; 
atom. wt. 139), so named from the Greek Ian- 
ifha/mmf ‘to lie hid,’ is a metal which was dis- 
covered by Mosander in 1839 in Cerite^ a hydrated 
silicate of Cerium (q.v.). It is of little chemical in- 
terest, and is of no practical value. See Didymittm. 

lianzi, Ltricn, Italian antiquary, was born at 
Monte delr Oltno, near Macerata, 14th June 1732. 
He entered thte order of the Jesuits, but devoted 
his time to the stu^ of classical antiquities and of 
Italian painting. He' resided chiefly at Florence, 




where he died, SOtli March 1810, and was buried 
by the side of Michelangelo in the church of Santa 
Chroce. The principal monuments of his I'eaming 
are the works Saggio di Lingua Btruaea (3 vol^ 
1789), in which he insisted upon the kinship 
of Etruscan with Latin, Oscan, Umbrian, and 
Greek; and Btoria Pittorica dPtalia (1792-1806; 
Eng. trans. by Thomas Boscoe, 6 vols. 1828). 
Lanzi also wrote works on Etruscan vases, an- 
tique sculptures, &c. His posthumous works were 
published in 2 vols. at Florence in 1817. See Life 
m Italian by Cappi (1840). 

]iaocodll 9 according to classic legend, a 
triest of Apollo, afterwards of Poseidon, in 
I'roy, who married against the will of the former 
god, and who warned his countrymen against 
admitting the wooden horse into Troy. For one 
or both of these reasons he was destroyed along 
with his two sons 
by two enormous 
serpents which came 
up out of the sea. 

This legend is not 
Homeric, but of later 
origin. It was a 
favourite theme of 
the Greek poets, and 
is introduced in the 
Mneid (ii.) of Virgil. 

The subject is repre- 
sented in one of the 
most famous works 
of ancient sculpture 
still in existence, a 

S discovered in 
it Borne, on the 
side of the Esquiline 
Hill, and purchased 
by Pope Julius II. 
for the Vatican. It 
was carried by Bona- 
parte to Paris in 1796, hut recovered in 1814. 
The whole treatment of the subject, the anatom- 
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highest admiration. According 
to Pliny, it was the work of the Khodian artists, 
Agesander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus ; various 
dates have been assigned to it, from 200 B.c. till 
200 A.D. ; but the best authorities place its date 
at a little before 100 B.c. The arm found at Borne 
in 1905 — probably part of a replica— proves that 
the restoration of it till then accepted, and illus- 
trated ahovb, is wrong'; the right arm was held 
behind the head. See Lesshstg. 


Laodailli'a 9 in Greek heroic history, the 
daughter of Acastus and wife of Protesflatis. Her 
husband was the fii*st of all the Greeks who fell by 
a Trojan hand, being killed as he leaped on shore 
from his ship. Laodamia prayed of the gods to 
give him hack to her for but three hours. Her 
prayer was granted ; Hermes led him hack to the 
upper world ; and, when the fatal moment to return 
had come, Laodamia died with Mm. This noble 
story has been treated hy Wordsworth in verse 
worthy of the theme. 

L^Odicea 9 a name given to several cities — eight 
at least can he distinguished— founded or rebpilt by 
the Seleucid rulers of Syria; it is adapted from 
Laodice, a favourite name for the female relatives 
of these sovereigns. Of the cities so called, the 
most famous and most interesting was situ- 
ated 2 miles from the banks of the river Lycus in 
Phrygia, and on the great commercial road leatJmg 
from the Ionian cities to the Euphrates. The 
district in which it stands has frequently suffered 
from earthquakes, and the city was more than 
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once in pai-t overthrown by them. It finally began 
to decay at the period of the Osmanli invasions, 
and is now a heap of uninteresting ruins, Icnown as 
Eski-Hissar. Art and science nourished among 
the ancient Laodiceans : it was the seat of a 
renowned medical school, produced some famous 
philosophers, and in its mint was struck a valuable 
series of coins, which come down to the time of 
Diocletian, But its greatest importance is due to 
the fact that it was one of the chief homes of 
early Christianity, designated one of the seven 
churches of the Apocalypse, but doomed to unhappy 
memory^ as ‘ lukewarm and neither cold nor not ’ 
(Rev. iii 16). Probably the fact is traceable 
to the settlement here of great numbers of Jews 
at that period. The important ecclesiastical 
council of Laodicea, held here in 363, adopted 
resolutions concerning the canon of the Old and 
New Testaments, and concerning ecclesiastical 
discipline. A second council, held here in 476,- 
condemned the Eutychians. — ^Another of these 
cities Laodicea will be found described under 
Latakia (q.v.). 

Laom'edon, king of Troy (q.v,), and father of 
Priam. 

Laon* chief town of the French department of 
Aisne, is situated on a steeg isolated hill (594 feet), 
87 miles by rail NE. of Paris. Occupying a natur- 
ally strong position, it has been a fortress since the 
5tn century ; its citadel is surrounded with ruinous 
walls. From 515 to 1790 it was the seat of a bishop. 
The cathedral, a Gothic edifice of the 12th century 
with a handsome facade, and the bishop’s palace, 
now used as a law-court, still remain. The inhabit- 
ants are noted market-gardeners, producing excel- 
lent artichokes and asparagus. In the 10th century 
the city was the place of residence of the Carlovin- 
gian kings, and capital of Francia. At Laon 
Napoleon was repulsed by the allies under Bliicher 
and Billow ; and it surrendered to a German force in 
September 1870, when the explosion of the powder- 
m€^2dne by a French soldier cost some 500 lives. 
It fell again to the Germans in Se;^mber 1914, 
and was recovered in October 1918. Pop, 19,000. 

Laos^ a territory of French Indo-China^ inland 
from Ai^am, including Luang Prabang. A French 
protectorate since 1893, the territory has an area of 
96,500 sq. m., a pop. of 850,000. See Shans. 

L^a-tSZ69 ^ celebrated philosopher of^ China. 
According to the most likely account, his birth 
took place in 604 B.C., fifty-four years before that 
of Confucius, gis surname was Li (meaning ‘ Plum’ ), 
and his name Erh (meaning ' Ear ’ ), which after his 
death gave place to Tan, denoting some peculiarity 
in the form of his ears. He comes before us as a 
curator of the royal library in the capital city of 
Loh, not far from the present city of Lob-yang in 
Ho-nan. The designation L^o-tsze means the ‘old 
philosopher.* The two Chinese characters may also 
be translated ‘the old son or boy and the legend- 
ary writers have taken occasion from this to relate 
that the child was carried in his mothers womb for 
seventy-eight, some say for eighty-one, years, and 
that he was bom with the white hair of an old 
man. Confucius and L^o seem to have met several 
times. One interview at the capital in 617 B.c. 
is pretty well established. It was not entirely 
amicable, but left a strong, impression on the mind 
of Confucius. He said at the close of it to his 
disciples, ‘ To-day I have seen the Old Philosopher 
(LAo-tsze), and can only liken him to the dragon 
who monnts aloft on the clouds, I cannot tell how, 
and rises to heaven.’ So it was that Lt Erh came 
to be denominated ‘Ld.o-taze.’ Nothing certain 
oan he said of the length oi Ldo’s life. Sze-ma- 
Oh’ien, Ihe historian of ancient China, tells us 
that he cultivated ‘ the and its cbaraeterktics,’ 


his chief aim being to keep himself unknown j that 
he resided long at the capital, and then seeing the 
decay of the dynasly of ChS.u, went away to the 
gate which led out of the royal domain towards the 
regions of the north-west ; that there he was recog- 
nised by Yin Hsi, the keeper of the gate, the place 
of which is shown in the present Shan Chfiu or Ho- 
nan, and was prevailed upon to write out for him the 
treatise called the Tdo Teh King, which has come 
down to us as the only record of his teaching. 
Ch’ien adds that after giving this writing to the 
keeper ‘ he went away, and it is not known where 
he died. ’ Such is the substance of all of importance 
which the great historian, writing in the 2d century 
B.C., could tell of L4o-tsze. He says nothing of the 
pre-existences attributed to him, nor of his subse- 
quent travels in the west, where he became ac- 
quainted with the wisdom of India and even Judea. 
These and other marvels are later and fabulous 
additions , to Ch’ien’s brief account, and arose in 
imitation of the legends of Buddhism and through 
misconceptions of the meaning of the Tdo Teh King, 
Some doctrine of the T^ had come down from 
the most ancient times, and a, father, or at least a 
most important teacher, of it is claimed in Hwang 
Ti, the mythical sovereign of the 27th century B.C. 
It served especially as a discipline adapted to pro- 
mote longevity and to preserve life. Lfio-tsze 
entered into this, and the doctrine assumed in his 
hands a more subtle character. It is not easy, how- 
ever, to say what he meant hy his Tfio. ‘ It was 
the originator of heaven and earth : it is the mother 
of all thii^. ’ At the same time it is not a personal 
being, ‘It might appear,’ he says, ‘to havQ been 
before God.* ‘It gave,’ says Cbwang-tsze, the 
ablest of all L^o’s followers, ‘their mysterious 
existence to spirits and to God (or to gods).’ The 
character T^o properly means ‘path,* ‘course,’ or 
‘ way ; ’ aud it is in this sense that L^o uses it. His 
‘ great way ’ is but a metaphorical expression for the 
way in which things came at first into being out of 
the primal nothingness, and how the phenomena of 
nature continue to go oh, in stillness and quietness, 
without striving or eiiying. Of the same kind 
should be the influence of the T^o in the conduct 
of individuals and of government. That things may 
come to the right and successful issue they must be 
carried on without effort or pm'pose. The secret of 
good government is to let men alone. The appeal 
to anns is hateful. All learning is injurious. The 
wisdom of men defeats its own ends. T^o works by 
contraries, and the secret of its strength is its weak- 
ness. In many of these teachings LS.o-tsze may 
seem to be only a visionary dreamer, but he enunci- 
ates many lessons of a very high morality. Its 
fundamental quality is humility, which he compares 
again and again to water, soft and weak in itself, 
yet able to attack and overthrow the strongest and 
Jarmest things. With humility he associates gentle- 
ness and econo:^, and calls them his ‘ three precious 
possessions.’ Bfe even rises to the greatest of all 
moral principles, the returning of good for evil, and 
enunciates ‘ recompensing injuiy with Jsindness.’ He 
nowhere ' speaks clearly of the state of man after 
death; but Chwang-tsze teaches that life and death 
follow each other in endless succession, or like the 
sequence of the four seasons. There is nothing 
about religion or religious worship in the Tdo Tm 
King^ The origin of Taoism as a religion cannot 
be placed earlim* than our 1st century: It was not 
till after Bhddhism found* its way to China that 
the other system began to have images, temples, 
monasteries, and nunneries. The pursuits of 
alchemy, communications with spirits, concoctions 
of the eUsoir and pills of immortality are 
among the phases wMch it has assumed at differ- 
ent l^es; but such things have no connection 
with the teaching of L4o-tsze. 
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See Stanislas Julien, Le Livre de la Vote et de la Vertu 
(1842) ; Chalmers, The Speculations of the Old Philo- 
sopher (1848); F- von Strauss, Lao-tsds Tdo King 
(1870); R. von Planekner, Lao-tsCt Tdo Kmjg^ I>er 
Weg zur Tugend (1870) ; Douglas, Confucianism and 
Taoism (1879); Legge, Religions of China (1880); Bal- 
four, Taoist Texts (1884) ; Professor E. H. Parker in the 
Asiatic Review, October 1924 ; and China. 

La Paz« ( 1 ) a department of Bolivia, bordering 
on Peru, with an area of 40,000 sq. m., and a pop. 
of about 1,000,000, including a few thousands of 
wild Indians. The La Paz cordillera contains the 
loftiest peaks of the Bolivian Andes, and much of 
the surface of the department is a diy plateau ; but 
in the east the great mountains sink to the plain, 
and the country is richly watered. — The capital, 
La Paz, lies at the foot of a steep valley 11,952 feet 
above the sea, 42 miles SE. of Lake Titicaca. It 
has a handsome but unfinished cathedral, and 
several colleges ; but the mud houses, owing to the 
extremely uneven site, present a very irregular 
appearance. The inhabitants, mostly Indians and 
half-breeds, carry on an active trade in tin, copper, 
alpaca- wool, cinchona, &c. In 1898 La Paz became 
the seat of the executive government of Bolivia. 
Pop. about 100,000.— (2) A town of Entre Bios pro- 
vince, in Argentina, on the Parand, 530 miles by 
river N. by W. of Buenos Aires. Pop. 10,000. 

La P^rouse, Jean FRANgois de Galaup, 
Comte de, a French navigator, was born near 
Albi, in Languedoc, on 22d August 1741. He 
distinguished nimself in the naval war against 
England (1778-83), especially by destroying the 
forts of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Two years 
after the conclusion of peace he was chosen to 
command an expedition of discovery sent out by 
the French government. He sailed in August 1785 
with two ships, visited the north-west coast of 
America, explored the north-eastern coasts of Asia, 
where by sailing through La Pdrouse Strait between 
Sakhalin and Yezo he discovered that each of these 
was a separate island. In February 1788 he sailed 
from Botany Bay ; after that all trace of him was 
lost. In 1826 it was fully ascertained by the 
English Captain Dillon that both of La P^rouse’s 
ships had been wrecked in a storm on a coral-reef 
off Yanikoro, an island lying north of the New 
Hebrides. The account of the early portions of i 
La Pdrouse’s voyage, prepared from journals sent 
home " by him, was published under the title of j 
Voyage avtowr du Monde (4 vols. Paris, 1797 ; I 
new ed. in 1 vol. 1888). 

Lapis Laz'uli (Lat. ‘azure stone,’ the lazuli 
being for Amhic Idjward, the name of the stone; 
azure is a corruption of Idjward), a material of beau- 
tiful iiltramarine or azure colour, consisting of a | 
matrix of calcite with embedded grains of hauyne, 
lazurite, and sodalite, the proportions of which de- 
termine depth of tint. Lapis lazuli is often marked 
by wMte spots and bands. It is generally found 
massive, and is translucent at the edges, with 
uneven, finely granular fracture. It is sofl?er and 
lighter than stained agate with which it is some- 
times confused. It is found associated with crystal- 
line limestone amongst schistose rocks and in 
granite, in Siberia, China, Tibet, Chile, &c. The 
finest specimens are brought from Bokhara. It 
is extensively employed in ornamental and mosaic 
work, and for sumptuous altars and shrines. It 
is easily vnrought, and takes a good polish. The 
valuable pigment called Ultramarine ( q. v.) is made 
from it. It is one of the minerals sometimes called 
Azme Stone. 

LapUthse^ a mythical race inhabiting the moun- 
tains of Thessaly. They were ruled by Pirithous, 
a son of Ixion and half-brother of the Centaurs. 
At the marriage of Pirithous to Hippodamia, the 
Centaurs, flown with insolence and wine, attempted 


to carry off the bride and the other women, but 
were overpowered after a bloody struggle by the 
Lapithse. 

Laplace. Pierre Simon, Marquis de, the 
greatest mathematician and theoretical astronomer 
since Sir Isaac Newton, horn 28th March 1749, was 
the son of a poor farmer at Beaumont near Trou- 
vUle, in Normandy. He studied at Caen, through 
the assistance of some charitable neighbours, and, 
after teaching mathematics at a military school in 
his native town, went to Paris and attracted the 
notice of D’Alemhert by a paper on dynamics. 
When appointed professor in the Boyal Military 
School he soon acquired a reputation by his mai 
tery of the whole range of mathematical science 
and its application to certain difficulties in practical 
astronomy— solving a problem wliich both Euler 
and Lagrange had grappled with in vain. Chosen 
an associate of the Academy of Sciences in 1773 and 
member in 1785, he meanwMe, by his powerful grasp 
of the analytic method of dealing with gravitating 
masses, established the great generalisation that 
our planetary system is stable — ^that what had been 
termed in-egularities were not disturbing the general 
equilibrium, but, on the contrary, necessary to it. 
This complete solution of the ‘ mechanical problem 
of the solar system,’ as he termed it, has bestowed 

E on astronomy the ‘Three Laws of Laplace.’ 

5re, as well as in his great treatise to be presently 
mentioned, the special service of Laplace was that 
he set forth comprehensively in one homogeneous 
work the leading results which had severally 
tbeen attained by Newton, Halley, Clairaut, and 
Euler, at the same time proving their harmony and 
interdependence. The singular insight of Laplace 
as an astronomer was apparent in his explanation 
of the ‘ secular inequalities ’ shown by ancient and 
modem observations in the motions of the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn. He was the first to construct 
a complete theory of the satellites of Jupiter, and 
his investigation of the tidal theory has been 
characterised by Airy as ‘ one of the most splendid 
works ’ in the history of mathematics. 

The successive governments of France agreed in 
honouring Laplace. He helped to establish the 
Polytechnic and Normal Schools in Paris, became 
one of the first members of the Bureau des Longi- 
tudes, and soon after was appointed president. 
After the 18th Brumaire Bonaparte mad!e Laplace 
Minister of the Interior, thou^ only to supersede 
i him in six weeks’ time. In 1799 Laplace entered 
I the senate, where he made a report on the necessity 
I of returning from the Kevolution calendar to the 
I Gregorian ; in 1803 he was appointed chancellor of 
the senate. He was created count under the eMire, 
and in 1815 a peer, in 1817 a marquis, by Louis 
XVIII. His opponents attributed the latter honour 
to his having voted for the deposition of Napoleon 
in 1814, accusing him of servility, which was also 
alleged m 1827 when he became an ‘ultra-royalist.’ 
Elected to the Academy in 1816, he was next 
year appointed president. In his memoir on the 
‘attraction of spheroids ’ are first set forth the two 
celebrated means of applymg analysis to physical 
problems — ^Laplace’s coefficients and the poten- 
tial function — ^which are requisite in the thepry of 
attractions and in the more abstruse parts of elec- 
trical science. 

Besides many original treatises on the application 
of mathematical methods to lunar and planetary 
problems, molecular physics, electricity, and mag- 
j netism — ^mostly memoirs to the French academies— 
Laplace published the four following books. The 
Mieanigue CHeste, with supplements ( 5 vol^. Paris, 
1799-1^), stands alone amongst works on mathe- 
matical astronomy as a systematic demonstration 
of the highest results in natural philosophy. The 
Exposition du Systkne du Monde ( 1796 ; 6th ed. 
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1824) was written for non-mathematicians, and has 
been admired for the excellent style as well as for 
its clear and concise statement of all the leading 
astronomical facts and theories. In a note at the 
end of the later editions occurs the famous Nebular 
Hypothesis (see NEBULiB), which many have 
deemed to be of not less importance than many 
of the results obtained by great mathematic effort. 
As early as 1784 Laplace issued his Thiorie du 
Moiivement et de la Figure des Planistes^ and in 
1812-14-20 his Throne analvtiqm des Prohahilitis, 
The last remains a classics^ work to algebraists, 
though extremely difficult, the theory being applied 
not only to ordinary chances and averages, but to 
causes of phenomena and vital statistics. 

Laplace w^as gifted with ^reat power of memory 
and keen scientific sagacity, as well as -with 
singular skill in interpreting nature by means of 
the higher mathematics. He showed some personal 
vanity, but was of an amiable disposition, fr^uently 
assisting young men of promising parts. His con- 
stant good health was partly attributable to his 
abstemiousness. Laplace died at Paris, 5th March 
.1827. In 1878-1912 the Academy published a 14-voI. 
edition of his (Euvi'es Computes. 

Lapland is neither a political nor a geographi- 
cal unity ; it is simply the collective name for the 
extensive region in the north of Europe that is 
inhabited by the Lapps. On the N. it is bounded 
by the Arctic Ocean, on the NW. by the Atlantic, 
on the E. by the ■\‘^^bite Sea; its southern limits 
coincide, roughly speaking, with 66° N. lat., though 
Lapps are sometimes found as far south as 60° N. 
lat. in Norway and Sweden. Norwegian Lapland 
is of course a mountainous country, its coasts cleft 
by the naiTow, steep-walled fjords. In Swedish 
Lapland the mo^t characteristic features are ridges 
mth narrow valleys between, the latter gener^ly 
partly filled with long, narrow lakes. Farther 
east, in Finnish and Russian Lapland, the surface 
is more level, the rivers and l^es become more 
numerous, marshes are frequent, and next the 
Arctic Ocean barren tundras ; and many square 
miles are covered with forests of fir and spruce. 
Yet low ranges of hills occur in some districts, as, 
for instance, the Umbdek Mountains, in the 
peninsula of Kola. Some of the lakes are of large 
size : Lake Enare or Inara, in Finnish Lapland, 
has an area of 1147 sq. m. ; Lake Imandra is 
65 miles long by 9 wide ; and Lake Nuot, 35 miles 
long by 7 wide. The river Tana, which flows 
north to the Arctic Sea, is the second longest river 
of Norway ; and several other rivers of considerable 
size flow into the White Sea and the Gulf of 
Bothnia, as the Tulom, the Kemi, &c. The 
summer is short and comparatively hot, owing to 
the fact that the sun scarcely ever sinks below the 
horizon during the three months that summer lasts. 
During this period the mosquitoes are a terrible 
plague. For seven or eight weeks in winter the 
sun does not rise above the horizon ; comparative 
darkness prevails all the time, except when the 
snow-covered landscape is illuminated by the 
weird coruscations of the aurora borealis. The 
cold in winter is excessive, the thermometer 
gener^y indicating sixty degrees of frost, and 
sometimes more ; but owing to the prevalent still- 
ness of the air the cold is not felt so severely as 
might be expected. The total Lapp population is 
about 30,000, thus distributed ; 19,000 in Norway, 
7000 in Sweden, about 2000 in Finland, and 2000 in 
Russia. But there are also numerous settlers be- 
longing to these four nationalities in Lapland, 
chiefly engaged in agriculture, hunting, trading, 
and in administrative work, some of them no doubt 
the descendants of the criminals transported thither 
from Denmark three centuries ago. 

The Lapps, who call themselves Sabme or Sabme- 
298 


ladsjak (the Norwegians call them Finns, whilst 
the Finns they call Kvsens or Qvsens ), belong to 
the Ural-Altaic stock, and are consequently closely 
related to the Finns (Suomi). As a race they are 
the shortest people in Europe (4 or 5 feet in 
height), and the most brachycephalic. In other 
respects they are spare of body, with dark, bristly 
hair and scanty beard, and short, often bandy, legs. 
Although not very muscular they are capable of 
great exertion and fatigue, and frequently live to a 
great age (eighty or more). The mouth is large, 
the lips thick, and the eyes small and piercing, 
but not obliquely set. The Lap^ are usually dis- 
tinguished as Mountain, Sea, Forest, and River 
Lapps. The Mountain Lapps, the backbone of the 
race, are nomads ; they move constantly from place 
to place in order to find sustenance (Arctic moss) 
for their reindeer herds, their only source of wealth. 
In summer they go down to the fjords and coasts, 
but spend the rest of the year in the mountains 
and on the plains of the interior. The Sea Lapps, 
mostly impoverished Mountain Lapps, or their 
descendant, dwell in scattered hamlets along the 
coast, and live by fishing. The Forest and River 
Lapps are nomads who have taken to a settled 
mode of life; they not only keep domesticated 
reindeer, but hunt and fish. The nomad Lapps 
live aU the year round in tents. The reindeer 
supplies nearly all their wants, except coffee, 
tobacco, and sugar. They live on its flesh and 
milk ; they clothe themselves in its skin ; and use 
it as a beast of burden. In winter, harnessed to a 
boat-shaped sledge {pulk\ it takes them the longest 
journeys, across frozen lakes and rivers, and over the 
mountains and through the forests. In his personal 
habits and in his clothing the Lapp is the reverse 
of cleanly. He is, however, very good-natured, 
rather prone to self-indulgence when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself (which is not often), but at 
other times sober enough. As a rule, he is ‘ saving, 
almost miserly,* ‘selfish and *cute in all his deal- 
ings,’ not very trustworthy in the matter of speak- 
ing the truth, but on the w-bole inclined to take 
life easily. His imagination is easily excited, and 
he is readily susceptible to religious impressions of 
a sensational type ; a notable ‘ epidemic ’ occurred 
at Koutokeino in Norwegian Lapland in 1848-51. 
The Lapps all profess Christianity ; those of Nor- 
way andf Sweden belong to the Lutheran Church, 
those of Russia to the Greek Church. Lapland 
witches, who are, more correctly speaking, wizards, 
have been famous from very early times. The 
principal instrument of divination Avas a curious 
oval-shaped dnim, covered with a variety of figures 
and signs. It has been held that formerly the Lapps 
came much farther south in both Scandinavia and 
Russia ; the bones of men of a short race, discovered 
in several ancient Scandinavian burial mounds, 
have been thought to favour this view. The Norse- 
men treated the Lapps as a subject race as eaily as 
the 9th century, but had to reconquer them in the 
14th ; the Russians followed suit in the 11th, and 
the Swedes in the 16th. From the 13th to the 
17th century the Lapps were kept in a state little 
better than slavery by Swedish adventurei-s known 
as Birkarlians. But at the present day both the 
Scandinavian goveinments bestow upon them every 
kindness. 

See Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke, A Winter in Lapland 
(18^); Lsestadius, Jourwa? (1831); Tromholt, Under 
the Bays of the Awora JBoreaMs (2 vols. 1885); Du 
Chaillu, The Land of the Midnight Sun (2 vols. 1881) ; 
Rae, White Sea Peninsula (1882) and Land of the North 
Wind (1876) ; Lieutenant Temple in Proc. Boy. Geog. 
Soc. (1880); Leem, 4» Account of the Laplanders of 
FinmarJc (Pinkerton’s Voyages ) ; David MacEitchie, The 
Testimony of Tradition (1890) ; Butler, Through Lap- 
land { 1917 ), For folklore, see also Frii s, Lappish Mytho- 
logi, &c. (1871); Dozmer, Ideder dei* Lappen {1876) and 
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Poestion, Lappldndische Mdrcheriy &c. (1885). Many 
Lapp and Finnish parallels are given in Jones and Kropfs 
Magyar Folk^tales ( 1889 ). 

La Plata» the^ capital of the Argentine pro- 
vince of Buenos Aires, was founded in 1882, after 
Buenos Ares city, from which it is about 30 miles 
SE., had been made the federal capital. The new 
city was rapidly built, with wide streets and open 
squares, and for some time was ‘a half-empty 
oracial city.’ Buildings of note are the handsome 
capitol and other offices of the government, the 
national museum, famous for its extinct animals, 
an observatory, several chapels, and a fine railway 
station. The city has a state university founded 
in 1906, a college, a cathedral, a zoological garden, 
and,^ 7 miles away, a hospital and an asylum for 
the insane. A canal connects the harbour with a 
larger outer harbour at Ensenada, on the La Plata 
Biver. Pop. of the municipality ( including Ensen- 
ada and a country district of nearly 60 sq. m.), 
100,000. 

La Plata» Bi'o de, a wide estuary of South 
America, between Uruguay on the north and the 
Argentine Republic on the south, through which 
the waters of the Parang and the Uruguay sweep 
down to the ocean. It is about 200 miles long, 
28 wide at Buenos Aires, and 140 miles broad at 
its mouth, between Maldonado and Cape San 
Antonio. The northern shore is comparatively 
steep and lofty, but that along the province of 
Buenos Aires is low and flat. The estuary has 
thus no shelter from the tempestuous storms that 
come from the south-south-east ; but the only good 
harbour, that at Montevideo, is now protected by a 
breakwater. The navigable channel is kept open 
by the ships themselves ploughing a way through 
the mud. The affluents of the La Plata drain an 
ai-ea estimated at 1,600,000 sq. m., and the outflow 
of the estuhry is calculated at about 52,000,000 
cubic feet per minute — a volume exceeded only by 
that of the Amazon ; the yellow, muddy stream is 
recognisable 60 miles out at sea. Eor the naviga- 
tion of the affluents, see Paraguay, ParanA, and 
Uruguay. The estuary was discovered in 1515 | 
or 1516 by Diaz de Solis, who was shortly after- 
wards roasted and eaten by the Indians on its 
bank. 

La Porte, capital of La Porte county, Indiana, 
at the junction of several important railways, 59 
miles ESE. of Chicago, It manufactures wooden 
and woollen goods. Pop. 15,000. 

Laportea, a genus of Urticacese, in which the 
stinging powers of the family seem to culminate. 
The East Indian shrub Laportea crenulata is par- 
ticularly notable for the severity of the pain which 
it produces, - without either pustules or apparent 
inflammation. The first sensation is a slight 
tingling, but within an hour it is as if a red-hot 
iron were continually applied ; the pain extends 
far from the original spot, and after about twenty- 
four hours abates, but is ready to return in its 
original intensity on the application of cold water, 
and does not cease for fully eight days. Cold water 
has a similar effect in increasing or renewing the 
pain of all nettles. A magnificent tree-nettle, L. 
Gigas, in Northern Australia and Papua, 25 to 50 feet 
high, sometimes 120 or 140, has a trunk of great 
thickness, and very large green leaves, which when 
young sting violently. Papua has several other 
species of which L. armata is dreaded for its painful 
.^ings.^ L. sessilifoha is suspected of killing cattle. 
The i^qrmosan tree, L. pterostigma, is known to 
the natives as the 'man-biting dog.’ The fibre of 
X. ccmademis can be made into either fine lace or 
strong ropes. 

Lappen^erg, Johann Martin, a German 
historian, was born 30th July 1794 in Hamburg, 


and pursued historical and political studies in Edin- 
burgh, London, Berlin, and Gottingen. He became 
the representative of his native city at the Prussian 
court in 1820, and in 1823 was appointed keeper of 
the archives to the Hamburg senate, an appointment 
which he held for forty years. He died at Ham- 
burg on 28th November 1865. The book by which 
he is best known is the careful and painstaking 
Geschichte von England (2 vols. 1834-37), which 
w'as continued by Pauli (3 vols. 1853-58), and 
translated into English by B. Thorpe (3 vols. 1845- 
57 ). Besides this Lappen berg completed Sartorius’s 
History of the Origin of the German Hansa [2 
vols. 1830), wrote books on the history of Heligo- 
land and the Steelyard in London, and edited 
valuable historical documents relating to Hamburg 
and Bremen, and old chroniclers, such as Thietmar 
of Merseburg, Arnold of Liibeck, &c. — these latter 
for Pertz’s Monumenta Germanice Historica. See 
Memoir by E. H. Meyer ( 1867 ). 

Lapsed {Lapsi\ the designation applied, in the 
early centuries of the Christian chur^, to those 
who, overcome by heathen persecution, did not 
continue faithful to the Christian religion. They 
were distinguished according as they had sacrificed 
{sacrifcati) or burned incense (thurificati) to idols, 
or had purchased a certificate {lihellus) from the 
authorities to the effect that they had done so 
{libellatici). Afterwards, during the Diocletian 
persecution, those were included among the lapsed 
who had ^ven up copies of the Scriptures ( tradi- 
tores). The lapsed were at first punished by ex- 
communication, and their reception into the church 
again was strenuously resisted; but in the 3d 
century a milder course was generally adopted 
with regard to them. ^ The treatment of the lapsed 
was one of the practical questions most earnestly 
discussed in the early church. See Novatian; 
also Donatists. 

Lapwing ( Vanellns vulgaris), a common British 
bird in the plover family Charadriidse. The familiar 
ciy is echoed in the names Feewit, Scots Fees- 
weep. Old English Wype, and French Dixhuit; 
while the regular, slow flapping of the long, rounded 
wings is referred to in the title lapwing. It 



usually resides in Britain all the year, and is widely 
distributed across Europe and Asia. Its haunts 
are marshy pastures and moorlands ; its food worms, 
slugs, and insects ; its nest little more than a depres- 
sion in the ground ; its eggs, four in number, olive- 
green to stone-huff in ground colour, with blackish- 
brown blotches, are laid in April. W^hen disturbed 
the female runs from the nest, while her mate, with 
devious flight and anxious cries, strives to divert 
attention away from the nest. After the, young 
are hatched, the parents both exhibit loving solici- 
tude. The adults are about a foot long, ^th crested 
head and very beautiful plumage, which almost 
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baffles brief description. The birds themselves are 
eaten, and the eggs are highly esteemed. Most of 
the plover eggs sold in Britain are lapwings’ eggs 
gathered in the Nethezlands and Isorth Germany. 
It is sometimes called Plover or Green Plover. 
See Plover; and Howard Saunders, Manual of 
British Bh'ds. 

Lai *9 capital of the district of Laristan, in south 
Persia, situated on a well-w’ooded plain, 60 miles 
from the Persian Gulf and 170 SE. of Shiraz, with 
trade in tobacco, cotton, and grain ; pop. 12,000. 
Laraehe, Laraisb. See El Araish. 

La Ram^e* See Ouida. 

Lar'amiCy a river which rises in northern 
Colorado, flows generally NE. through south- 
eastern Wyoming, and enters the Nortli Fork of 
the Platte at Fort Laramie, after a course of about 
^0 miles. It gives name to a large county of 
Wyoming; to the Laramie Plains, a treeless plateau 
of Wyoming, about 7500 feet above sea-level, and 
some 3000 s<i. m. in extent; and to the Laramie 
Mountains, a Rocky Mountain range which bounds 
this plateau on the north and east. Laramie City, 
Wyoming, on this great plain, and on the Union 
Pacific Railroad, 573 miles W. of Omaha, has a 
university and some manufactures ; pop. 6000. 

Laramie Beds, the name given hy American 
geologists to certain strata which appear to he 
intermediate in age between the Cretaceous and 
Tertiary. The strata are well developed in Utah 
and Wyoming, aud consist chiefly of lacustrine 
strata; they contain numerous seams of lignite, 
and hence are often called the lignitic series. 
While^ the vertebrate remains of the Laramie are 
essentially Mesozoic in character, the plants are 
just as unequivocally Tertiary. It would seem 
from this that a Tertiaiw flora was contempor- 
aneous with a Cretaceous fauna. 


Larboard. See Steerino. 

Larcony. See Theft. 

Larcb {Larins), a genus of trees of the natural 
order Goniferse, differing from firs (Abies) in having 

the cones 



Oommon Larch (Laaix ewropcea ) ; 
a, twig with shoots ; 2>, twig with male (m) 
and female (/) flowers ; c; mature cone ; 
d, needle with section. 


ovate- oblong, 
about an inch 
in length, the 
scales of which 
are attenu- 
ated at the 
tip, and do 
not fall off 
from the axis 
of the cone 
when fully 
ripe, and the 
leaves decid- 
uous and in 
clusters, ex- 
cept on shoots 
of the same 
year, on which 
theyaresingle 
and scattered. 
The Common 
Larch {L. 
europcea) is a 
native of the 
mountains of 
the south and 
middle of 


Europe, and 

is found also in Asia, where it extends much 


farther north than in Europe, even to the limits 
of perpetual snow. The date of the introduc- 
tion of the larch into Britain is fixed by some 
authorities at about 1629 ; but it was for many 
years treated as a rare and curious plant, and 


grown in pots in greenhouses by the few that pos- 
sessed it, till about the middle of the 18th century, 
'when it began to be extensively planted as a forest- 
tree. It has changed the aspect of whole districts, 
particularly in Scotland, where it was introduced 
at Dawick, Peeblesshire, in 1725, and at Dunkeld 
and Blair, Perthshiio, in 1738. The perfectly erect 
and regularly tapering stem of the larch, its small 
branches, its regular conical form, and its very 
numerous and very small leaves, make its aspect 
peculiar, and very different from that of any other 
tree seen iu Britain, It attains a height of 60 to 
100 feet, and an age of 200 years. The larch grows 
rapidly, and is useful even from an early age ; the 
thinnings of a plantation being employed for hop- 
poles, palings, &c., and the older timber for a great 
variety of purposes. It is veiy resinous, does not 
readily rot (many notable Italian pictures are 
painted on panels of larch), is not readily attacked 
by worms, and was much used in shipbuilding. It 
is, however, very apt to warp, and is therefore not 
well suited for planks. Larch-bark is used for 
tanning, although not nearly equal in value to 
oak-bark. In Sibena, where large tracts of larch- 
forest are not unfrequently consumed by accidental 
fires, the scorched stems yield, instead of a resin, 
a gum similar to gum-arabic, reddish, and com- 
pletely soluble in water, which is known as Oren- 
burg Gum, and is used for cementing and in 
medicine, and, notwithstanding a somewhat resin- 
ous smell, even as an article of food. In warm 
countries a kind of Manna (q.v.) encrusts the 
leaves of the larch in the hottest season of the 
year, having a sweetish taste, with a slight flavour 
of turpentine. It is gathered principally in France, 
and is known as Briangon Mamia, or Larek Manna* 
It seems to result from the drying of a honeydew 
produced by an aphis, Lachnm kmcis. The larch 
woods of Britain have suffered greatly from the 
attacks of the Larch Canker {JPeziza WillJcommii), 
which ruptures the bark, ruins the timber, and 
may kill the trees. It produces orange-coloured 
cups, white outside. It is combated by under- 
planting, and mixing with other trees. The larch 
does not dislike moisture, but stagnation of water 
is very injurious to it, and thorough drainage is 
therefore necessary. There are varieties of the 
common larch remarkable for crowded branches, 
for pendulous branches, and for other peculiarities, 
which are sometimes planted as ornamental trees. 
The Common American Larch {L. americana ) — 
the Tamarack or Hackmatack— distinguished by 
very small cones, is common in the norShem parts 
of North America, and on the Alleghany Moun- 
■tains, often covering extensive tracts. It is a noble 
tree, much resemhSng the common larch, and its 
timber is highly valued; ' Another American species 
is the "Western Larch (Z. occidentalis), also called 
Tamarack. The Himalayan Larch (X. Grijffithsii) 
abounds in the Himalayas, but is generally a small 
• tree, 20 to 40 feet high. Its cones are larger than 
those of the common larch. The Japanese X. Up- 
tolepis is now much planted. The Golden Larch 
{Fseudolarix Ka&mpferi), a native of China, is 
described by Fortune, wHo introduced it in 1852, 
as a beautiful tree growing to the height of about 
120 to 130 feet, with corresponding girth of bole. 
It has not proved hardy in any except the mildest 
parts of Britain. 

Lard» the result of heating the fatty tissue of 
the pig, and cooling after removal of associated 
solids. It is a mixture of fats, notably palmitin, 
olein, and stearin. Until after the first quarter of the 
19th century it was little used, except in cooking 
and making ointment. The huge American supply 
led to more manifold utilisation. The olein fur- 
nishes Mard-oil,’ a lubricant and an ilium inant; 
the stearin is used in making candles. Lard is 
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also used in soap-making, and glycerine is another 
important derivativ'e. See Oil, Steaeine. 

Lardnerf Dionysius, a successful populariser 
of physical science, was born in Dublin, 3d April 
1793, and, after four years as clerk to his father, 
a solicitor, entered Trinity College. He first 
attracted attention by a Treatise on Algebraic 
Geometry (1823), and a work on Differential 
and Integral Calculus (1825). But he is best 
known as the originator and editor of Lardner'^s 
Gyclopcedia^ a series of 132 volumes on scien- 
tific subjects, published between 1830 and 1844. 
Lardner himself wrote the volumes treating of 
mechanics, hydrostatics, geometry, arithmetic, 
heat, and electricity. This was followed up by 
the historical series entitled the Cabinet Library 
(12 vols. 1830-32) and Mmeum of Science and Art 
(12 vols. 1854-56). He also wrote several useful 
handbooks of vaiious branches of natural philo- 
sophy. In 1828 Lardner had been appointed pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
University College, London; but in 1840 he lost 
his chair through running away with the wife 
of an army ofi&cer, who claimed £8000 damages 
from him. However, Lardner went to the United 
States, and there made five times that sum by 
lecturing. He lived in Paris from 1845 to 1859, 
and died at Naples on 29th April 1859. 

Lardnery Nathaniel, an English divine, was 
born at Hawkhurst, in Kent, in 1684, and studied 
in London, afterwards at U trecht and Leyden. He 
belonged to a body of English Presbyterians who 
had become Unitarians. He died at Hawkhmst 
on 24th July 1768. His Credibility of the Gospel 
Bistory (2 vols. in 1727 and 12 vols. in 1733-55) 
and his Jewish and JSeathen Testimonies (4 vols. 
1764-67) have secured for him a place among the 
modern apologists for Christianity. See the Life 
by Kippis prefixed to his works (11 vols. 1788). 

Lareau, Edmund ( 1848-90 ), born at St Gregoire, 
Quebec, was educated at Victoria College and 
McGill University, called to the bar in 1870, be- 
came professor of Law in McGill University in 1876, 
and in 1886 was elected, as a Liberal, to the pro- 
vincial legislature. His works, in French, include 
histories of Canadian law and literature, and 
Melanges historigues et litUraires (1877). 

Laredo, a city of Texas, in a fertile region on 
the Rio Grande, producing also iron and coal, 153 
miles SW. of San Antonio ; pop. 23,000. 

Lares. Penates, manes. The Lares were 
tutelary deities belon^ng originally to the Etruscan 
religion, and worshipped especially as the pro- 
tectors of a particular locality. In Roman usage 
they were usually regarded as the tutelary deities 
of a house {familiares Or domestici), and their 
images stood on the hearth in a little shrine 
{aedes), or in a small chapel (lararivm). We 
find also Lares compitales (of cross-roads). Lares 
nncommi (of streets), Lares rurales (of the country), 
&c. See Ancestob Woeship. 

The Penates were the old Latin guardian deities 
of the household, and of the state regarded as a 
union of households. Their seat was originally 
in Lavinium, and the name is generally joined 
with Di, By a natural enough case of metonymy 
both the words Penates and Lares came to be used 
as equivalent to a home or a hearth. 

The Manes were the deified souls of the departed, 
the gods of the Lower World considered as benevo- 
lent spirits, in contrast to larvce and lemures, male- 
volent spirits ; but the name frequently applied 
merely to the departed spirit, ghost, or shade of a 
dead person. 

These divinities were by no means exactly diflfer- 
entiated from each other, and obviously all owed 
their existence to the fundamental ideas under- 


lying the worship of ancestors, with its altar, the 
domestic hearth — the most persistent and perhaps 
the oldest of all the religions of man. 

Larg 09 a village of Fife, on Largo Bay, and at 
the base of Largo Law (965 feet), 14 miles NE. of 
Kirkcaldy. It has a bronze statue by T. Stuart 
Burnett ( 1885 ) of Alexander Selkirk, who was born 
here, as was, perhaps, Sir Andrew Wood. Pon 
3000. 

Largrs^ a watering-place of Ayrshire, on the 
Firth of Clyde, 14 miles S. of Greenock, and 11 
N. of Ardrossan. Here on 12th October 1263, in 
a war between Scotland and the Norse colonies of 
Man and the Isles, Alexander HI. with 1500 Scots 
defeated Haakon of Norway, who with over 100 
ships and perhaps 1000 men (Boece says 24,0001) 
had descended on the coast of Ayrshire. Pop. 4000 
(in summer, 10,000). 

Laricio. See Pine. 

Laridae* See Gull. 

Larissa (called by the Turks Yenishe7'\ famous 
in ancient times as the chief town of Thessaly, 
is now a place of 20,000 inhabitants. Larissa was 
ceded by Turkey to Greece in 1881. It stands on 
the Salambria (anc. Peneus), and the main railway 
line, in the fertile plain of Thessaly, and has 
manufactures of silk, cotton, and tobacco. It was 
the centre of the Turkish operations in the war of 
Greek Liberation, and was occupied by the Turks 
during the war of 1897. f 

Laristailt thfe south-east part of the Persian 
province of Fars (q.v.). 

Lark (Alauda arvensis), a familiar songster, 
otherwise well known as the symbol of poets and 
the victim of epicures. It is included among 
Passerine birds, type of the family Alaudidse, 



Loxk {^AloAida airvensis')* 


which comprises over 100 species, widely distrib- 
uted in Europe, Asia, and Africa, with spreading 
stragglers in Australia and North America. The 
plumage is usually sandy brown, the colour of the 
giound ; the lower legs bear scales, behind and be- 
fore ; the hind-claw is very long and straight ; the 
bill is strong and conical. The skylark measures 
about 7 inches in length ; the males and females 
are alike in plumage; the food consists of insects, 
worms, and seeds. It nests in April, making a 
structure of dry grass in a hollow in the ground, 
usually among growing grass or cereals. The eggs 
(three to five) are difll gray, mottled with olive- 
brown ; two broods are usually reared in the season. 
Great crowds of larks come to Britain from the 
Continent in autumn, and later on there is a 
general movement southwards. It has been 
mtroduced into Australia and New Zealand, and 
to some extent in the United States. 

‘The lark is a creature of light and air and 
inotion, whose nest is in the stubble and whose 
tryst is in the clouds.’ Its song ‘ at heaven’s gate,’ 
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idealised by Shelley, Wordsworth, Hogg, and other 
poets, * is not especially melodious, but blithesome, 
sibilant, and unceasing. ’ ‘ Its type, ’ Burroughs well 
says, ‘ is the grass, where the bird makes its home, 
abounding, multitudinous, the notes nearly all alike 
and in the same key, but rapid, swarming, prodigal, 
showering down as thick and fast as drops of rain 
in a summer shower.’ The bird very rarely sings 
on the ground, but when soaring or descending. 

There is no doubt that larks when very numer- 
ous, as they often are, may do considerable damage 
to autumn-sown wheat or young green crofls. This 
fact is sometimes urged to excuse the custom of 
catching them for the cage or table. In spite 
of severe persecution, the skylark, according to 
Mr W. P. Pycraft, ‘ still outnumbers any other 
Passerine bird in northern Europe.’ This may he 
due to its wide range and adaptability ; ‘ it is also 
probably a long-lived bird, retaining its reproduc- 
tive powers to the last.’ 

In Europe there are several other common species 
of lark — e.g. the Wood-lark {ATHrborza) and the 
Crested Lark [A, cristata)^ the former of which is 
locally distributed in England and Wales, and the 
latter a rare visitor. Among the other genera may 
be noted the Shore or Horned Larks {Otocorys)^ 
with a hornlet over each eye ; these are ‘ the only 
larks which occur regularly in the western hemi- 
sphere. ’ One species ( 0. alpestris ) has occasionally 
been found as a straggler in Britain, just as the 
species of Alauda occasionally wander beyond their 
usual range. See Kirkman’s British Bird Book. 

Larklially a small town of Lanarkshire, 3 miles 
SE. of Hamilton, with coal-pits, bleaching-works, 
and mills ; pop. 13,000. 

Tiarklia.ua, the capital of a district called * the 
Eden of Sind,’ stands 150 miles N. of Hyderabad 
by rail. It manufactures silk and cotton cloth, 
and has a great cotton market. Pop. 16,000. 

Larkspur {Delphinium), a showy and popular 
genus of garden -flowers of the natural order 
Banunculaceae, natives of the temperate and cold 
regions of the northern hemisphere, and compris- 
ing both annual and perennial species. The well- 
known Bocket Larkspur (D. Ajacis), a native of 
Switzerland, and the Branching Larkspur {D. Con- 
solida), a native of most parts of Europe, doubt- 
fully so of Britain, are familiar examples of the 
annual species; and Barlow’s Larkspur [D. Bar- 
loioii) and the Great-flowered Larkspur (D. gran- 
diflorum) are not unfrequent examples of the 

g erennial species ; but many more showy varieties 
ave been produced by cultivation and selection 
which have displaced the older-fashioned species. 
D, gladale is one of the most distinctively alpine 
plants in the world. D. Staphisagria, corrupted to 
Stavesacre, yields an alkaloid extract from its 
seeds, named DelpMm, which is highly poisonous 
even in very small doses, acting chiefly on the 
nervous system. 

Larmor, Sir Joseph, bom in Co. Antrim in 
1867, became professor in Cambridge in 1903, and 
has contributed largely to mathematics and physics, 
and written on Ether and Matter. He was knighted 
in 1909, and in 19X1 he became M.P. for his uni- 
versity. 

LaiKliaka (ancient Citium), a port of Cyprus, 
27J miles S. of Nicosia, with iron piers acces- 
sible at^ all times by boats. Sea -going vessels 
anchor in the bay, owing to the shallow water. 
The Greek church of St Lazarus, an ancient 
Byzantine building, is in good preservation, and 
there is an English burial-ground attached to 
it with monumental inscriptions as old as 1685. 
Even if Citium be not the Chittim of the Old 
Testament, it is certain that the king of Citium 
paid tribute to the Assyrian Sargon in 707 B.C., 


as appears from a cuneiform inscription on a 
bas-relief dug up at Larnaka in 1846, now at 
Berlin. CaroBs, or locust-beans, cotton, and grain 
are exported. A most interesting fair called kata- 
khtmios, ‘ the deluge,’ and held every year fifty days 
after the Greek Easter, is traditionally supposed to 
he the anniversary of the birth of J^hrodite, and 
is attended by Orthodox Christian Cypriots from 
all parts of the island in immense numbers. See 
Cyprus. Pop. 10,000. 

Larne, a market and seaport town of Co. Antrim, 
at the entrance of Lough Larne, 25 miles NE. of 
Belfast by rail. Alumina is prepared at Lame 
from bauxite obtained in the district. Pop. 8000. 

La Rochefoucauld, Francois, Dug de, was 
bom at Paris on the 15th September 1613. He 
belonged to an old family, and his father was made 
a dnke by Louis XIII. in 1622. During his youth 
he was known ^ the Prince de Marsillac. His 
education was somewhat neglected. He joined the 
army when a boy, and was present in his seven- 
teenth year at the siege of Casal. His life, says 
Sainte-fieuve, might be divided into four periods, ' 
to each of which might be assigned the name of a 
woman — viz. Mme de Chevreuse, Mme de Longue- 
ville, Mme de Sabl6, and Mme de la Fayette. 
As a young man he showed an ultra-romantic 
temperament. Under the influence of Mme de 
Chevreuse he devoted himself to the cause of the 
queen in opposition to Richelieu, and became 
entangled in a series of love-adventures and 
political intrigues, the result being that on the 
night of Mme de Chevreuse he was forced to live 
in exile at Verteuil from 1639 to 1642. About 1645 
he formed a liaison with the beautiful Mme de 
Longueville, He then joined the Frondeurs and 
was severely wounded at the siege of Paris. Ha 
was ve^ unlucky in his political schemings. His 
father <fled in 1650, and in 1652 he was agam badly 
wounded, whereupon he retired to the country to 
restore his health, which had been shattered by 
twenty years of battle and adventure. On 
Mazarin’s death in 1661 he repaired to the court 
of Louis XIV., and about the same time began 
his liaison with Mme de SablA A surreptitious 
edition of the M&moires, which he had written 
while living in retirement, was published hy the 
Elzevirs in 1662, and as the book gave wide offence 
he disavowed its authorship,^ without, however, 
finding many to accept his denial. His B^Jlexions, 
ou Sentences et Maxvmes Morales appeared in 1665. 
No book, said Voltaire, did more to form the taste 
of the nation. The first edition contained 316 
pem^es, which were afterwards expanded to about 
700. His last years were brightened by his friend- 
ship with Mme de la Fayette, which lasted until 
he died at Paris on March 17, 1680, In his early 
life he had married Andr^e de Vivonne, hy whom 
he had five sons and three daughters. 

The Maxims vary in length from two or three 
lines to about half a page. For brevity, clearness, 
and finish of style they could hardly be excelled. 
Their writer did not seek to play the part of the 
mere epigrammatist, though he has now and then 
sacrificed his thought for the sake of striking and 
pointed expression. A vein of melancholy runs 
through the book. It. is the work of a man of 
singularly keen and subtle intellect, who was 
deeply versed in life, and had formed independent 
judgments on most of its relations. He was a re- 
morseless analyst of man’s character. ‘ Everythiug 
is reducible to the motive of self-interest ’—such is 
usually said to be the keynote of all his philosophy. 
That is not, however, exactly correct, though it is 
true of the book in the main. La Rochefoucauld 
tracks out self-love in its most elusive forms and 
under its cunningest disguises. He lays it hare 
with the most piercing insight and pitiless trench- 
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ancy. But he occasionally overstates his case 
aj^ainst liiimanity, through foi'getfulness of the fact 
that self-love is not the only motive by ^vhich men 
are impelled. Read in certain moods, the Maxims 
seem a crushing exposure of man’s baseness and 
folly ; read in others, they seem little better than 
a morbid libel on human nature. ^ But of their 
writer’s depth and keenness as a thinker there can 
be no more q[uestion than there can of his wonder- 
ful mastery of terse and incisive phrase. 

See French Life by Board eau (1895), and the article on 
*La Bochefoucauld’ included in Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits 
de Femmes. The best edition of his works is that by 
Gilbert and Gourdault (3 vols. 1868-84), in the series of 
Orands Ecrivains de la France. 

LarocheJa<melem, Dtj Verges de, an old 
noble family of France. The name Du Verger is 
derived from a place in Poitou. Guy du Verger 
married, in 1505, the heiress of the seigneur of 
Laroche jaquelein. Several of his descendants dis- 
tinguished themselves by their devoted loyalty to 
the old royal house against the fury of the French 
Revolution. — Henri, Comte de Laroche jaquelein, 
born in 1772, was an officer in the guard or Louis 
XVI., and after the 10th of August 1792 left 
Paris to put himself at the head of the insurgent 
royalists in La Vendde, He signalised himself by 
many heroic deeds, ^ and for a time successfully 
repelled the republican forces, but was severely 
defeated by Westermann, 21st December 1793, and 
escaped with difficulty. He raised a new body of 
troops, however, in Upper Poitou, hut was killed 
in a battle at NouaUm, 4th March 1794. His 
heroic words to his soldiers are memorable beyond 
most ; * Si je recule, tuez-moi ; si j’avance, suivez- 
moi; si je meurs, vengez-moil’ — His brother, 
Louis du Verger, Marquis de Larochejaquelein, 
bom in 1777, emigrated at the commencement of 
the Revolution; returned to France in 1801, but 
resisted all Napoleon’s efforts to win him, and in 
1813 placed himself at the head of the royalists in 
La Vendee. Louis XVIII. appointed him in 1814 
to the command of the army of La Vendee, and 
during the Hundred Days he maintained the 
royalist cause there, supported by the British. 
He ‘fell in l^attle at Pont-des-Mathis, 4th June 
1816. His wife, Marie-Louise Victoire, Mar- 
quise de Larochejaquelein (1772-1857), published 
M^moires of the war, of which she was an eye- 
witness (Bordeaux, 1815), which are of real value 
to the historian. See her Life by Nettenient (3d 
ed. Paris, 1876). 

La Rochelle. See Rochelle. 

Larrey, Dominique Jean, Baron, a cele- 
brated French surgeon, was born at Beaud^an, near 
Bagnbres-de-Bigorre, in the Pyrenees, in Julv 1766, 
studied medicine in Toulouse, and after graduating ! 
served as surgeon in the navy. But in 1793 he 
transferred his skill to the army, and introduced 
the ‘dying ambulance’ service. After teaching 
for a short time at Toulon and Val de Gr^ce, he 
joined Napoleon in Italy in 1797; and from that 
time onwards invariably accompanied the success- 
ful Corsican in his campaigns. In 1805 he was 
placed at the head of the medico-surgical depart- 
ment of the French army, and a few yearn later 
was created a baron of the empire, Larrey con- 
tinued to fill important offices till 1836, when he 
retired from that of surgeon-general of the Hdtel- 
des-Invalides. He died at Lyons, 25th July 1842. 
Prom his pen came yaluable treatises on army 
surgery and the treatment of wounds ; they were 
teanslated into most European languages. See the 
German memoir by Werner ( 1885). 

Larva, the young form of an animal after 
hatching or birm, if it has not yefc assumed the 
adult form. The developing animal within the egg- 


shell or egg-envelope is called an embryo, or, in the 
special case of viviparous birth in vertebrates, a 
foetus. If what comes out of the egg is a miniature 
of the full-grown creature, it should be called 
simply the young animal or the juvenile stage. 
But 2 what comes out of the egg is markedly 
different from the full-grown creature, and does 
not become like it without some metamorphosis, it 
should be called a larva. Tadpoles of Frogs (q.V.) 
and Caterpillars (q.v.) of Lepidoptera are familiar 
examples of larvae. A larva fends for itself, and is 
often specially adapted for a mode of life entirely 
different from that of the adult. 


Larynx (Gr, larynx) is the organ of voice, and 
plays an important part in the respiratory process, 
as all air passing either to or from the lungs must 
pass through it. It is a complex piece of mechan- 
ism, resembling a box composed of pieces of carti- 
lage which are capable of executing movements, 
and enclosing the vocal cords by which phonation 
is produced. The larynx is situated between the 
trachea^ or windpipe, and the base of the tongue, 
at the upper and front part of the neck, where it 
forms a considerable projection (especially in men ) ; 
it opens superiorly into the pharynx^ or throat, 
and inferiorly into the windpipe. The principal 
cartilages of which the skeleton of the larynx is 
composed are five in number— viz. the thyroid 
and cricoid cartilages, the epiglottis, and the*^ two 
arytenoid cartilages. 

The thyroid (Gr., ‘shield-like*) consists of two 
square plates of cartilage united in front at an 
acute angle, which forms the projection com- 
monly known as the prominentia laryngea^ or 
Adam’s apple. Each of these plates is prolonged at 
the upper and lower posterior corners. The thy- 
roid cartilage forms 
almost the whole of 
the anterior and 
lateral walls of the 
larynx. The cricoid 
(Gr,, ‘ring-like’) 
cartilage is a ring 
the lower margin of 
which is parallel to 
the first ring of the 
trachea, and to the 
last-named it is unit- 
ed by fibrous mem- 
brane. Its upper 
border is connected 
in front with the 
lower border of the 
thyroid cartilage by 
a thick yellow fibrous 
tissue. It presents 
two articular sur- 
faces on either side 
— ^viz. a lower, which 
articulates with the 
inferior cornu of 
the thyroid carti- 
lage, and an upper, 
which is oval in 
form, and supports 
an arytenoid carti- 
lage. The ary- 
tenoid (Gr., ‘ladle- 
like’) cartilages are 
pyramidal bodies 
resting on the oval 
articular surfaces at 
the upper and pos- 
terior part of the 
cricoid cartilage. 

When in sitn they present a concave posterior 
surface. From their connection with tne vocal 
cords, and from their great mobility as compared 



Fig.l. 

Cartilages of larynx and epiglottis, 
and upper rings of trachea, seen 
from oehind : arytenoid carti- 
lages; B, superior cornu of thy- 
roid cartilage ; c, its inferior 
cornu; d, posterior surface of 
cricoid ; fj epiglottis, with its ^r- 


foiations ; i, u] 
roid ; h, its ' 
t, trachea. 
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mth tiie two larger cartilages, the arytenoids play 
a very important part in the mechanism of the 
larynx. The e^i^lottis is a very flexible cartilag- 
inous valve (fig. *1,/), situated at the base of the 
tongue, and covering the opening^ of the larynx. 
Its direction is vertical, except during deglutition, 
when it becomes horizontal. It is attached infea- 
orly by a kind of pedicle to the angle of the thyroid 
cartilage. Upon removing the investing mucous 
membrane the cartilage is found to be perforated 
by numerous foramina. Each perforation admits 
some fasciculi, of yellow, elastic, ligamentous 
tissue, which expands on its anterior aspect, and 
secures the return of the epiglottis to its vertical 
position, independently of any muscular action. 
Such is the skeleton of the larynx, hanging as it 
does fi'om the hyoid bone, with which it is con- 
nected by the thyro-liyoid ligament and certain 
muscles. " 

The various cartilages which have been described 
are connected with one another by ligaments, 
the chief of which are those known as the true 
and false vocal cords. In their quiescent state the 
former do not lie parallel to each other, but con- 
verge from behind forwards. The length of the 
vocal cords is greater in the adult male than in 
the adult female, in the ratio of thi’ee to two. 
In infancy they are very short, and increase regu- 
larly from that period to the age of puberty. The 
mucous membrane of the larjmx is part of the ex- 
tensive respiratory tract, and is remarkable for its 
extreme sensibility. The length of the chink or 
aperture of the glottis, which is directed hori- 
zontally from before backwards, varies, like the 



Kg. 2. 

A, larynx and trachea on deep inspiration; B, on phona- 
tion; 0, during falsetto note; P, approximation of the 
ventricular bands or false cords as it occui-s in straining. 

vocal cords, until the period of puberty, when its 
length, in the male, undergoes a sudden develop- 
ment, while in the female it remains stationary. 
In the adult male it is about eleven lines in len^h. 

The laorynx is provided with two sets of muscles : 
the e&^rinsicy by which the whole organ is elevated 
or depressed, and the intrinsic, which regulate the 
movements of the various segments of the organ in 
relation to one another. By the action of these 
latter mipcles, aided, in some cases, by the ex- 
trinsic muscles, the tension of the vocal cords may 
be increased or diminished, and the size of the 
opening of the glottis reflated at will (see Voice). 
The nerves of the larynx are derived from the 
superior and inferior laryngeal branches of the 
pneumogastric or vagus nerve. 

That the larynx is the organ of voice is easily 
proved. Thus, alteration in *Sie mneous membrane 
covering the vocal cords causes hoarseness or other 
change of voice; ulceration of the vocal cords 
destroys or injures the voice; opening the trachea 
below' the vocal cords, or section of the inferior 
laryngeal nerves, destroys the voices and sounds 


like those of the voice may be produced by experi- 
ments on the dead larynx. 

Examination of the Larynx,— It was Garcia, 
the famous teacher of singing, who was the first to 
succeed in sieving the larynx in the living subject. 
He made use of a small mirror, the forerunner of 
the ‘laryngeal mirror,’ now universally employed. 
His epoch-making discovery was not immediately 
turned to account by physicians; indeed, it was 
not until two Geiman physiologists, Tiirck and 
Czermak, took up the subject a few years later 
(1857 and 1858) that the great importance of 
laiyngoscopy was first generafly recognised. 

The laryngeal miiTor is a small circular minor, 
placed on a stalk attached to its margin, at an 
angle of about 120“. 

Good illumination is essential for a proper exam- 
ination of the larynx, though a tolerable view may 
even be obtained in a dark room by the light of a 
candle. Whatever the source of light may be, it 
is placed on one side of the patient. The observer 
sits opposite the patient, and uses a reflector with 
a central aperture, through which he looks. The 
reflector is attached to a spectacle frame or fore- 
head band. The rays of light are concentrated by 
means of this reflector on the laryngeal mirror, 
which has been previously warmed, and which is 
placed against the soft palate and uvula. The 
mirror is introduced with the right hand, and is 
maintained at such an inclination that it throws 
the light downwards and illuminates the parts to 
be examined, while at the same time it reflects the 
images of these parts into the eye of the observer 
through the central opening of the reflector. By 
this means we can diagnose the various morbid 
conditions which ajBfect the larynx; at the same 
time, by means of instruments introduced under 
guidance of the eye, it is possible for the expert to 
make topical applications to the laiynx, to remove 
with precision small tumours, or to cure ulcers. 

In 1894: Kirstein devised a method by which the 
larynx could be inspected directly without the aid 
of a mirror. He used a long tongue spatula, with 
which he forced the root of the tongue foiward, 
while the patient sat with the head bent as far 
back as possible. In this manner, with a tolerant 
patient, it was possible to obtain a direct view, but 
liis method was so unpleasant for the patient that 
his discovery did not have the attention paid to it 
that it deserved. It was not until a few years 
later, u’hen Killian further elaborated this method, 
that direct laryngoscopy came into general use. 
Killian made'; use of rigid tubes, which were passed 
down to the larynx, and, if necessary, through the 
larynx into the trachea and bronchi. Illumination 
was obtained by means of an electric lamp fixed to 
the observer’s forehead. Killian’s method consti- 
tuted an important advance in laryngoscopy, and 
threw open an entirely new field of surgery to the 
laryngologist. By its means it is possible to ex- 
amine thoroughly not only the larynx and trachea, 
but also the bronchi of the first and second degree. 
It is of special value for the removal of foreign 
bodies which have found their way into the air 
pass^es, and may also be used in the detection of 
mediastinal growths, aneurysms, and bronchiectatic 
cavities. To Killian also we owe another ingenious 
method of directly examining the larynx, which he 
has termed ‘suspension laiyngoscopy.’ The instru- 
ment for this procedure consists of a * gallows ’ and 
a detachable ‘sui^ension hook,’ which ends in a 
tongue spatula. Tue patient lies on his back, with 
his head hanging oyer the end of the table where 
the gallows is fixed. The spatula is placed in the 
patient’s mouth, and the suspension hook is then 
attached to the gallows. The spatula thus hears 
the whole weight of the head, and presses up the 
structures at the root of the tongue, so that a veiy 
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perfect and comprehensive view of the larynx is 
obtained. The method is valuable for operative 
procedures on the larynx, as both hands of the 
observer are free, whereas, when any of the older 
methods are employed, only one hand is available. 
Owing to the discomfort of the position, it is fre- 
quently desirable to give a general anaesthetic. 

Diseases of the Larynx. — The diagnosis of 
diseases of the larynx can only be made after an 
inspection of the larynx. As this procedure in 
itself requires special training, it is bejrond the 
scope of this article to attempt any description of 
the various affections of this part of the body. 
Some remarks, however, on the symptoms of 
laryngeal disease may not be out of place. 

Interference with phonation is one of the most 
common symptoms in affections of the larynx ; it 
may vary from slight huskiness to complete loss 
of voice. It is noteworthy, however, that marked 
changes in the larynx, such as certain forms of 
paralysis, or the presence of new growths, may be 
unattended by alteration in the voice ; while in 
certain hysterical conditions there may be complete 
loss of voice. In the latter cases, however, the 
atient is usually able to cough loudly, which would 
e impossible if the aphonia were due to organic 
changes in the larynx. Difficulty in breathing is 
less commonly met with in laryngeal affections, 
and is usually a symptom of acute disease. Pain 
is not a very common symptom ; in acute catarrh, 
a feeling of rawness is com^ained of ; in malignant 
disease, pain shooting up to the ears is a frequent 
symptom; in superficial ulceration, especially of 
the epiglottis, there may he severe pain and extreme 
dysphagia (pain on swallowing). Cough is not a 
common symptom, and expectoration, when due to 
laryngeal disease, is usualty scanty. Hemorrhage 
may occur in the larynx, but is very unusual, and 
when it occurs is small in quantity. 

La Salette* See Salette. 

La Sa]le9 a city of Illinois, at the head of 
steam-navigation on the Illinois Kiver (here crossed 
by bridges), 99 miles by rail WSW. of Chicago, 
with which it is also connected by the Illinois 
Canal. Bituminous coal is mined here, and the 
city has a large zinc-rolling mill and smelting- 
furnaces, besides manufactures of glass and iron 
wares. Pop. 13,000. 

La Salle, Abb]^ de. See Schools ( Christian ). 

La Salle, Robert Cavelier, Siehr de, one 
of the greatest French explorers in North America, 
was born at Rouen in 1643. Settling in Canada at 
the age of twenty- three, he began his travels with 
an attempt to reach China by descending the Ohio 
River, which he supposed to empty into 3ie Pacific. 
As soon as he found that the great southern streams 
gained into the Gulf of Mexico he formed the pro- 
ject of descending the Mississippi to the sea. After 
many and severe hardships this long voyage was 
concluded, and the arms of France set up at the 
mouth of the great river, on 9th J^ril 1682. Two 
years later an expedition was fittedf out to establish 
a permanent French settlement on the Gulf, which 
should secure France’s claims to the Mississippi 
valley. But La Salle’s had fortune pursued him ; 
he^ mistook Matagorda Bay for a mouth of the 
Mississippi, landed there, and then spent two years 
in unsuccessful journeys to discover the great 
river, while his colonists and soldiers gradually 
Jwio^ed away. His harshness of manner, more 
than his want of success, embittered his followers, 
aud he assassinated by some of them in March 
1687. See works by Francis Parkman (q.v.). 

Lasc|^^ in the East Indies, signifies properly a 
camp-follow^, but is generally applied to native 
sailors on board of British ships, as, for instance, 
the large steameas of the Penmsular and Oriental 


Company. The Lascars make good seamen, being 
both temperate and docile. They are mostly 
Mohammedans, and speak, besides their native 
dialects, a lingua franca based on Hindustani 
with English, Arabic, and other words. ’ 

Las'caris, Constantine, a Greek scholar, who, 
after the capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
fled to Italy, where he Avas instrumental in reviv^ 
ing the study of Greek. He Avas a descendant of 
the royal family of Nicsea. Francesco Sforza, Duke 
of Milan, made him tutor to his daughter Hip- 
polyta. But more important scenes of Lascaris’s 
labours were Rome (where he settled in the- train 
of Bessarion), Naples, and Messina; at this last 
city he taught rhetoric and Greek letters until 
his death in 1493. ' His Greek grammar, entitled 
Erotemata, and dated 1476, was the earliest Greek 
book printed in Italy, His library, which is very 
valuable, is now in the Escorial.— John or Janus 
Lascaris, a member of the same family, snrnamed 
Rhyndaoenus, born about 1445, who also found 
an asylum in Italy after the fall of Constantinople, 
Avas employed by Lorenzo de’ Medici in the collec- 
tion of ancient, especially Greek, classical authors. 
On the death of Lorenzo, Lascaris Avent to Paris, 
where he taught Greek Avith the countenance of 
Charles YIII. and Louis XII. ; but he eventually 
settled in Rome, and was appointed by Leo IX, 
superintendent of his Greek press and of a seminary 
for young Greeks. He was, moreover, employed as 
ambassador at the court of Francis I., and after- 
wards at Venice, and died in Rome in 1535. From 
Rome he edited several editiones principes of the 
Greek classics. His own works were cliiefiy gram- 
matical, with a volume of letters and epigrams. 
See Villemain’s Lascaris, on les Grecs du 15^ SMe 
(Paris, 1825). 

Las Casas, Bartolomib de, Bishop of Chiapa, 
in Mexico, surnamed the Apostle of the Indians, 
was born in Seville in 1474. He studied at Sala- 
manca, sailed with his father in the third voyage 
of Columbus, and again in 1502 accompanied 
Nicolas de Ovando, the new governor, to His- 
paniola. Eight years later he was ordained to the 
priesthood. In 1511 he was summoned to accom- 
pany Diego Velasquez to Cuba, and he assisted in 
the pacification of the island, and its division into 
repartimientos or allotments of natives, and Avas re- 
warded in the usual way by an encomienda or com- 
mandery of Indians, held together with his friend 
Pedro de Renteria. But ere long a burning love 
for the unhappy natives and indignation at their 
sufferings filled his heart ; and he gave up his OAvn 
slaves, and went to Spain, where he prevailed on 
Cardinal Ximenes to send a commission of inquiry 
to the West Indies. Its proceedings by no means 
satisfying his zeal, he revisited Spain to procure the 
adoption of stronger measures for the protection of 
the natives. Finally, to prevent the entire extirpa- 
tion of the native race by the toils to which they 
were subjected, he proposed that the colonists 
should be permitted to import negro slaves for 
the more severe labours of the mines and sugar- 
plantations; and the proposal was adopted. Las 
Uasas has on this account been represented as the 
author of the slave-trade, although it has been 
proved to have existed before this proposal Avas 
made, and it should be remembered that afterwards 
he bitterly repented the advice that he had given. 
He also attempted to carry out Castilian peasants 
as colonists to the West Indies, but 'failed in his 
scheme, and spent eight years ( 1522-30 ) of mortffica- 
tion in austere seclusion and devoted study within 
the Avails of a Dominican convent iff Hispaniola. 
In 1530 he again Adsited Spain, and, after missionary 
travels in Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, and Guatemala, 
returned to devote four years to advocate the cause 
that lay closest to his heart. During this period 
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he wrote his Veynte Bazones and his Brevissima 
Belacion de la Destrxiccion de las Indias, which was 
soon translated into the other languages of Europe. 
The rich bishopric of Cuzco was offered to him, but 
he preferred the poor one of Chiapa, and reached 
its chief city, Ciudad Real, in 1544. He was 
received with the most active hostility by the 
colonists, and was soon mortified to the heart by 
Charles V.’s time-serving revocation of the New 
Laws, which his own devoted energy had extorted. 
He maintained his ground that the granting of 
eyicoxniendas to private persons was nagrant in- 
justice, but boAved his head to the storm, returned 
to Spain, and resigned his see (1547). Three years 
later he argued before a Junta at Valladolid with 
splendid force and eloquence against Sepulveda, 
who defended the right of carrying on war against 
the Indians. In 1555 he appealed in terms of 
marvellous boldness to Philip II. not to sell the 
claims of the crown to the reversion of the 
encomiendas, and was successful in thus averting 
a measure which would have brought final and 
hopeless slavery upon the Indians. His last work 
was to get the audiencia or court of justice restored 
to the oppressed natives of Guatemala. He ended 
his life in a convent in Madrid, July 1566, at the 
age of ninety-two. His most important work, the 
unfinished Historia de lets Indias^ was printed in 
1875-76. See the admirable Life by Helps (1868). 

Las Cases, Emmanuel Dieudonne, Comte 
DE (1766-1842), the historiographer and companion 
of Napoleon in St Helena, was born near Revel in 
Languedoc. He was a lieutenant in the navy be- 
fore the Revolution, but then fled to England. His 
Atlas historigue ( 1803-4) won him European fame. 
A royalist by birth and taste, he was fascinated by 
Napoleon, and insisted on sharing his exile in St 
Helena ; but deported to the Cape by Sir Hudson 
Lowe in 1816, he returned ultimately to Europe, 
and made a great sensation with his Memorial de 
Ste-EtUne (8 vols. 1821-23), of which O'Meara’s 
Najpoleon in Exile is a kind of continuation. Both 
works attack Sir Hudson Lowe. 

Lasco, Johannes a, or Jan Laski, Polish 
reformer, was a man of high family and was bom 
at Lask, in the modern government of Piotrkow, 
about 1499. He was educated at Cracow by 
his uncle, chancellor and primate of Poland, and 
chose to enter the church. He studied further in 
Rome and Bologna, was ordained in 1521, and two 
years later at Basel came in contact with Erasmus 
and Farel ,* the former by his will left his library 
to A Lasco. From this journey the young Pole 
returned in 1526, his mind greatly exercisea with 
the question of church reform. At length he was 
caught in the current of the Reformation, and, 
quitting his native land in 1538, he settled at 
Louvain in the Netherlands. But a year or two 
later he moved to Emden in Eastj Friesland, The 
countess of that little province appointed him 
superintendent of church affairs, and he used 
his influence to establish a presbyterian form of 
church government. The Emden Catechism^ defin- 
ing the religious doctrines of the East Friesland 
Church, was in great part his work. But in 1550 
he accepted an invitation by Cranmer to visit 
England— he had already passed the winter of 
1548-49 there— and became head of an influen- 
tial congregation of Protestant refugees in Austin 
Friars, London. Mary’s accession in 1553 drove 
him back to Emden and scattered his flock. 
After staying a while in Frankfurt-on-Main, he 
finally returned to Poland in 1556. There the 
Reformation was making rapid headway, and was 
assisted in no inconsiderable degree by the labours 
of A Lasco as s^erintendent of the churches in 
Little Poland. He died at Pirezow, on 8th Jan- 


uary 1560. See Dalton’s John a Lasco ( Eng. trans. 
from the German, 1886), which only brings the 
narrative doAvn to A Lasco’s second arrival in 
England ; G. Pascal, Jean de Lasco (1894). 

Lashkar. See Gwalior (city). 

Las PalmaSf chief town of the Canary Islands 
(q.v.), on the north-east coast of Gran Canaria, is 
the seat of a bishop, and has sea-bathing and ship- 
building-yards. Pop. 70,000. 

Lassa. See Lhasa. 

Lassalle, Ferdinand, who may justly be 
regarded as the historic originator ot the social- 
democratic movement in Germany, was born at 
Breslau, 11th April 1825. Like Karl Marx, the 
founder of international socialism, he Avas of Jewish 
extraction. Lassalle’s father was a prosperous 
merchant, Avho intended that his son also should 
follow a business career. But as young Ferdinand 
preferred a student life, he Avent to the universities 
of Breslau and Berlin, where he devoted his time 
chiefly to philology and philosophy. In philosophy 
he was a disciple of Hegel; and it was his jnrst 
literary ambition to Avrite a Avork on Heraclitus 
from the Hegelian point of vicAV. Daring a stay 
in Paris he made the acquaintance of Heine, who, 
like so many of Lassalle’s friends, formed the 
highest opinion of his talent and energy. 

On his return to Berlin in 1845 he met the 
Countess Hat/feldt, a lady at variance with her 
husband, a Avealthy German noble of high rank. 
Taking up her case, Lassalle prosecuted it before 
thirty-six tribunals, and after eight years of litiga- 
tion forced the husband to a compromise on terms 
most favourable to the countess. 

As a decided adherent of the democratic republic 
Lassalle took a part in the revolution of 1848, and 
for disobedience to the authorities at Diisseldorf, 
Avhere he then resided, spent six months in prison. 
He lived in the Rhine country till 1858, when 
he returned to Berlin ; and in 1858 brought out 
the work on Heraclitus, which had been laid aside 
during the Hatzfeldt suit. It at once gave hini 
a high place in the learned circles of Germany. 
In conducting the Hatzfeldt case Lassalle had 
gained a very considerable legal knowledge, and. 
Bus he now utilised in writing a work on the philo- 
sophy of law, entitled System of Acquired Bights 
( 1861 ). It was an attempt to apply the historical 
method to legal ideas and institutions, but we may 
well question whether he has not often read into 
history theories of very doubtful validity. 

For many years after 1848 no opportunity for 
fruitful action had occurred to men of democratic 
opinions. The opening of the Bismarck era in 
1862 was therefore a welcome event for Lassalle, 
the aim of the latter being to resuscitate the 
democracy in face of the half-hearted Liberalism of 
his time. His first effort was to show the futility 
of the Liberal policy in opposing army reform. 
A lecture delivered in the spring of 1862 * On the 
connection of the present period of history with 
the idea of the working-class ’ strongly brought out 
the contrast between Lassalle’s position and the 
Liberalism of his day. In his Open Letter to a 
committee of German workmen at Leipzig (1863) 
he stOl more clearly expressed his dissent from 
the current Liberalism, and in luminous and com- 
prehensive language expounded the leading points 
of his social democratic programme. His success 
in advocating his views now encouraged him at 
Leipzig to found the Universal German Working- 
men’s Association. Its programme was a simple 
one— by all legal means to agitate for universal 
suffrage. In §ie autumn of 1863 Lassalle con- 
tinued his agitation on the Rhine, and in the 
winter of 1863-64 he attempted to gain Berlin oyer 
to his cause, but without success. The chief 
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literary product of the winter was his Bastiat- 
Schulze, or Capital and Labour, in which he 
attacked Schulze -Delitzsch, the prominent repre- 
sentative of German Liberalism. In May 1864 
Lassalle held the last ‘glorious review of his 
army ’ on the Rhine. 

In the summer of 1864 Lassalle met on the 
Rigi Helene von Dbnniges, a lady whom he 
had previously known, and by whom he had 
been fascinated. They resolved to marry, but 
encountered the strongest opposition from the 
lady’s parents. Under pressure from them she 
at last renounced Lassalle in favour of the Wal- 
lachian Count Racowitza. Mad with rage and 
mortification, Lassalle sent to both her father and 
lover a challenge, which was accepted by the latter. 
At the Carouge, a suburb of Geneva, Lassalle fell 
mortally wounded, and died two days afterwards, 
81st August 1864. His unworthy end in such a 
miserable affair was the outcome of the weaker 
elements in a remarkable character. Helene von 
Racowitza died by suicide at Munich in 1911, 

Lassalle has left no systematic exposition of his 
views. In the Bastiat-Schidze, which is the nearest 
approach to such an exposition, we find philosophic 
statement too frequently interrupted by unprofit- 
able controversy and unjustifiable abuse of his 
opponent. We can only glean from his works the 
most important points of his teaching. Lassalle 
held that the historical development of Europe is 
to culminate in a democracy of labour, in which 
political interests shall be subservient to social— 
the social democracy. The democracy of workers, 
who are destined to be the makers and repre- 
sentatives of the new order, are to he guided by 
science and the highest ideals of culture and moral- 
ity, But they cannot by their isolated efforts ful^ 
this high mission ; they need organisation. This 
organisation they will find in the state, which is, 
and should be, simply the great association of 
workers, inasmuch as they constitute the over- 
whelming majority of eveiy community. The 
Liberal or bourgeois regime has degraded the state 
to the function of policeman or mere protector of 
property. It will be the aim of the new epoch to 
raise the state to its high and ancient position, 
as the promoter of freedom, culture, morality, and 
progress ; its mission is the development of the 
human race in the way of freedom. 

The working-class, however, need adequate 
material means to enable them to rise to the high 
vocation reserved for them. At present they are 
crushed by the i/ton law of wages, the law which 
holds the central and decisive position in the sys- 
tem of Lassalle, and which Hierefore requires a 
more lengthened statement. In his expomtion of 
the law Lassalle founds on Ricardo and the classi- 
cal economists generally. It was the doctrine of 
those econoniists that the workman’s wage repre- 
sents what is necessary for his subsistence (in 
accordance with the standard of living usual among 
his class) and for the continued supply of labour 
in his family. It is not a fixed quantity ; it rises 
or falls according as the supply of labour de- 
creases or increases in proportion to the demand 
for it. A rise in wages leads to greater comfort, 
more maniages, &c., and these tend to increase 
the supply of labour, and thereby again to lower 
Wag^. A fall in wages leads to want, sickness, 
abst^ence from marriage, &c., and these tend to 
diminish the supply of. labour, and thereby to raise 
Wag^s. j There is continual oscillation, but it 
never ri^ permanently above or falls permanently 
below t^e pcint necessary for subsistence and the 
continuancei of ' the worlfing-class. Thus, so long 
as the present economic order, of which the iron 
^ ie implicate, continues, its inevit- 

, able operation leaves no hope of real improvement i 


for the working-class ; in other words, it follows 
from the iron laiv that the existing order must be 
fundamentally changed. 

For the iron law of wages is merely an implicate 
in the regime of capital, the exposition of which 
is the main theme of the Bastiat Schulze. With 
Lassalle capital is a historical category, the rise of 
which we can trace, the disappearance of which 
under altered circumstances we can foresee. The 
historical conditions necessary for the rise of capi- 
tal were the opening of the world-market through 
geographical discovery, colonisation and conquest, 
the development of machinery, and of the division 
of labour, and above all the appropriation of the 
instruments of labour by a class, who, employing 
another class of labourers free but destitute of 
capital, pay them a subsistence wage and pocket 
the surplus. Thus the general exposition of capital 
leads us hack again to tlie iron law of wages. 

It is the gist of Lassalle’s polemic against 
Schulze-Delitzsch that the working-class cannot 
by their unassisted efforts escape from the iron law 
or wages. The state, whose function it is to pro- 
mote and facilitate the great progressive movements 
of humanity, must furnish them with the necessary 
capital. As the easiest and mildest means of tran- 
sition Lassalle brought forward his scheme of pro- 
ductive associations with state-credit, by which the 
workmen would be their own capitalists, would 
secure the full product of labour, and would thus 
gain for themsmves the entire benefit of an ever- 
increasing production. His scheme would more- 
over providfe the organic germ of an incessant 
development, for the associations would themselves 
combine into credit and insurance unions, until the 
industries of the whole country should form a well- 
ordered unity, superseding the present anarchic 
condition of things by a systematic, rational and 
equitable organisation of labour. As the associa- 
tions would be self-governing, there would be most 
adequate guarantee for freedom ; the state would 
simply see that its credit was not abused. In 
effect the socialism of Lassalle is a collectivism, 
resembling that of Rodbertus and Marx, but in 
many obvious points also differing from theirs. 
Since Lassalle’s time, the politicS economy of 
Germany has been revolutionised, and the social 
democrats are an increasing power in the Reichstag 
and the country. 

Bernstein edited for the social democratic party in 3 
vols, an edition of Lassalle’s socialistic writings (1891-94). 
See the articles Mabx, SootaIiISM; monographs on 
Lassalle by Bernstein (Eng, trans. 1893), Brandt (1895), 
Aaberg (1883 ), Brandes ( Eng. trans. 1911), Oncken(1904); 
Meliring, Ceschichte der Dmtschen Socialdemokratie ; 
Laveleye, Le SociaZisme contemporain (Eng. trans. 
Socialism of To-day)', J. Rae, GontempoTO/ry Socialism; 
W. H. Dawson, Q&rman Socialism omd Ferdinand 
Lassalle; Helene von Racowitza’s Memoirs (1879 and 
1910) ; and George Meredith’s Tragic Oomediam. 

Lasselly William, astronomer, born at Bolton, 
in Lancashire, on 18th June 1799, ‘ belongs to that 
class of observers who have created their own 
instrumental means.’ He built himself a private 
ohservatoiy at Starfield, near Liverpool, about 
1820, and observed there down to 186L There, too, 
he consti’ucted and mounted equatorially reflect- 
ing telescopes of 9 inches aperture and 2 feet 
apertui-e successively. The speculum of the latter 
was polished by means of a machine of Lassell’s 
own invention. With this same telescope he dis- 
covered the satellite of Neptune (1847); the 
eighth satellite of Saturn (1848), simultanepudy 
with Prof. Bond of Harvard ; and two new satel- 
lites of Uranus (1851). In 1861 he went out to 
Malta, and there set up a reflecting telescope of 
4 feet aperture and 37 feet focal length, mounted 
equatorially ; with this he made observations until 
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1865, cMeliy of nebulas and the satellites he had 
discovered. After his return to England he trans- 
ferred his observatory to near Maidenhead. There 
he died on 5th October 1880. See Memoirs of 
Astron. Soc.^ vol. xxxvi., for his work in Malta, 
and Trans, Boy, Soc, (1874) for a description of 
his polishing-machine. 

Lasseu^ Christian, orientalist, was born on 
22d October 1800 at Bergen, in Norway, and studied 
at Christiania, Heidelberg, and Bonn. He assisted 
Schlegel in the publication of the Bdmdyana and 
Hitopadesa, and translated into Latin Jayadeva’s 
Gitagovinda, He also associated himself -vvith 
Eugene Burnouf in the Essai stir le Pali (Paris, 
1826). In 1830 he became extra-ordinary and in 
1840 ordinary professor of .Ancient Indian Lan- 
guages and Literature at Bonn, and taught there 
until disabled by blindness in 1864. He edited 
many Sanskrit works, deeply investigated the 
relations of the oriental languages and antiqui- 
ties, and published several veiy important books. 
Amongst them are works on Persian Cuneiforms 
(1836 and 1845); on the Greek Bangs in Bactria 
(1838); Institutiones Linguce PraoHti^x (1837); 
his great work on Indische Alterthiimsknnde^ a 
critical history of Indian civilisation (1844-61; 
new ed. 1867-74), dec. He contributed much to 
our knowledge of the cuneiform inscriptions, of 
the inscriptions of ancient Italy, and of the ancient 
and modern Iranian dialects. He was one of the 
founders of the Zeitschrift fur die Kwide des 
Morgenlandes. He died at Bonn, 9th May 
1876. 

Lasso (Spanish lazo), a thin, well -plaited 
rope of raw hide, used in Spanish America for 
catching wild cattle. One end is fastened to the 
saddle gear of the man who uses it, the other ends 
in a small brass ring, by means of which a running 
noose, usually 8 feet wide, is formed. The rider 
holds a coil of the lasso in the left hand ; with the 
right he dexterously whirls the open noose round 
his head, and hurls it (to no great distance, but 
with a wonderfully sure aim) so as to fall 
over a given object — around the horns of a wild 
ox, or the like. In Mexico the lasso is la reata 
( * the rope ’ ) ; thence the terra lariat for a kind 
of lasso in the United States. The lasso has been 
used in warfare with deadly effect. See Bolas. 

Lassus, Orlandus, or Orlando di Lasso 
(c. 1632-94), composer of many masses, motets, 
&o., was bom at Mons, and died at Munich, having 
visited Italy, England, and France, and been 
ennobled by Maximilian II. in 1570. See Lives 
by Deolbve (Mons, 1894) and Destouches (Mun. 
1894). 

Lastovo. See Lagosta. 

Lataki'a (Turk. Ladikiyeh), a decayed seaport 
of Syiia, with a sanded -up harbour, stands on a 
rocky cape 75 miles N. of Tripoli. It possesses 
remains of Roman buildings, having been a flourish- 
ing port during the early empire; it was still a 
wealthy city at the time of the Crusades. The 
present town occupies the site of the ancient 
Laodicea ad Mare, which was founded by Seleucus 
Nicator, and named after his mother. Pop. esti- 
mated at 20,000, who export the Latakia tobacco, 
grown on the hills in the interior, and some grain, 
silk, sponges, oils, <&c. 

Lateau, Louise. See Stigmatisation. 
Lateen-saiL See Sail. 

La T^ne* See Lake-dwellings, Iron Age. 
Latent Heat» See Heat, and Evaporation. 

Latent Life^ a phrasp often used to describe 
the physiological condition of organisms in which 
the functions are for a tim^ suspended, without 
losing the power of future activity. The condition 


is one of the grades between full life and total 
death, and was conti-asted by Claude Bernard with 
the ‘ constant life ' of most organisms, and with the 
‘oscillant life’ of those which hibernate. It is 
illustrated by diy seeds and quiescent spores, by 
encysted ova and Protists, and by those animals 
and plants (e.g. paste-eels and lichens) which 
survive desiccation. See Desiccation, Life. 

Laterau, Church of St John, the first 
in dignity of the Roman churches, styled in 
Roman usage ‘ the Mother and Head of all the 
churches of the city and the world ; ’ as cathedral 
church of Rome it surpasses St Peter s in dignity. 
It is called Lateran from its occupying the site 
of the splendid palace of Plautius Lateranus, 
which, having escheated (66A.D.) in consequence 
of Lateranus being implicated in the conspiracy of 
the Pisos, became imperial property, and was 
given to St Sylvester by the Emperor Constantine. 
It was destroyed under Innocent X. and rebuilt by 
Borromini ; while Leo XIIL lengthened the church 
and rebuilt the apse—all that was left of the old 
church. It has Been the scene of five councils, 
regarded as oecumenical by the Roman Church (see 
Council ). The Lateran Palace was the habitual 
residence of the popes till the 14th century; in 
1586 it was completely demolished by Sixtus V., 
and rebuilt from plans by Fontana. Possession 
was guaranteed to the popes in 1871. Pius IX. 
converted a portion of it into a museum of classical 
sculpture and early Christian antiquities. In the 
piazza of the church stands the celebrated ‘ Scala 
Santa,’ or ‘Holy Staircase,’ which is reputed to be 
the stairs of Pilate’s hou.se at Jerusalem. 

Laterite 9 a mineral substance, the product of 
the disintegration and partial decomposition of vari- 
ous igneous and schistose rocks. It often attains 
a very considerable thickness, especially in tropical 
regions, where the }»eat is extreme and the rainfall 
at certain seasons is copious. In such regions the 
chemical decomposition of rocks is more or less 
rapidly effected, and the resulting products may be 
swept by the rains over wide areas. The earth 
so formed is generally red in colour, as in Ceylon, 
where in the dry season it is blown about as a fine 
dust and imparts its hue to every neglected article 
and to the dresses of the inhabitants. The red- 
ness of the streets and roads attracts the notice 
of every stianger at Galle and Colombo. In the 
Deccan laterite derived from the decomposition of 
the basalts of the great plateaus reaches a thick- 
ness in many places of upwards of 150 feet. It 
differs from the ‘clays’ of temperate regions in 
consisting, not of hydrated aluminous silicates, but 
of mixtures of hydrous alumina, silica, and other 
oxides, 

LateXy in Botany, the sap of plants after it has 
been elaborated in the leaves. See Sap. 

Latgale^ the eastern district of Lettland ( q. v. ). 
Latham, Robert Gordon, ethnologist and 
philologist, was born 24th March 1812 at the 
vicarage of Billingborough, in Lincolnshire. Jiom 
Eton he passed in 1829 to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, of which in due course he was elected 
fellow. In 1842 he took the degree of M.D. ; but 
nine years before a tour in Denmark and Norway 
had led him to direct his attention particularly 
to Scandinavian philology. From 1842 to 1849 he 
held appointments in connection with London hos- 
pitals ; already in 1839 he had been elected pro- 
fessor of the English Language and Literature in 
University College, London ; and in 1852 he became 
director of the ethnological department of the 
Crystal Palace. His first work was Norway and 
the Norwegians (1840), followed by translations 
from Tegner’s Frithiof^s Saga. His well-knolvn 
work, English Langtiage, published in 1841, went 
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through numerous editions. The Natural History 
of the Varieties of Mankind (1860) was justly- 
accepted as a valuable contribution to ethnology. 
Many other works on ethnology and philology 
followed. The fact should be specially emphasised 
that in 1862 Latham entered the field against Lassen, 
Bopp, Pott, Grimm, and Max Muller, rejecting 
the Central Asian theory of the ‘ good Aryan,’ and 
affirming the view advanced before him by Omalius 
d’Halloy,and since by Penka, Schrader, Isaac Taylor, 
Sayce, and others, that the Aryan race originated 
in Europe. He suffered for years from aphasia, and 
died at Putney, 9th March 1888. Since 1863 he 
had had a government pension of £100, See the 
obituary by Watts-D unton in the Athenceum. 
Lathe. See TuitNiNa. 

Lathom Houses the seat of the Earl of 
Lathom, in Lancashire, 2J miles ENE. of Ormskirk. 
It is a Grecian mansion, built about 1750. Its pre- 
decessor was splendidly defended by the Countess 
of Derby (see Derby, Earl of) in 1644. 
Lathrsea. See Insectivorous Plants. 

Laths» small strips of wood of various lengths, 
rarely more than 4 feet, are made either by splitting 
lath wood, whioh is the Norway spruce {Aliespec-^ 
finafa)t'Ov else they are sawn from Canada deal. 
The sawn laths are due to the development of 
sawmills in Canada, which thus use up the small 
portions of the lumber, ^ Laths are used for nailing 
to the uprights of partition- walls and to the rafters 
of ceilings; they are placed slightly apart to 
recdve the plaster, which, by being pressed into 
the intervals, is retained, and when dry is held 
securely on the wall. Slaters’ laths are longer 
strips of wood, nailed on to the framework of 
the roof for the purpose of sustaining the slates, 
whioh are fastened to the laths by nails. 

Lathyrus. a genus of Leguminosse (Papiiio- 
naceac), ,of wnieh the best -known species is the 
Sweet-pea ( Lathyrus odoratus ). A native of Sicily 
and other parts of the south of Europe, it has been 
cultivated for its beautiful and flagrant flowers 
in British gardens for about two hundred years. 

The varieties 
are very num- ‘ 
erous, distin- 
guished chiefly 
by the different 
shades of col our 
of the flowers. 
It is cultivated 
as a hardy 
annual, and is 
so hardy that 
it may be sown 
in autumn, and 
will not only 
withstand the 
cold of winter 
in all but the 
coldest dis- 
tricts, but will 
bloom earlier 
and better than 
when sown 
only in spring. 
Sowing in the 
latterseasonis, 
however, neces- 
Bitfcer Vetch {Lathyrus montanm), sary to provide 
a, standard of the corolla. prolongation of 

^ . bloom. Other 

species of Lathyrua are of interest either as orna- 
mental plants^ or for the food for man or cattle 
which they yield. The Everlasting Pea (i, lati- 
foUus) is an old favourite in flower-gardens on 
account of its handspme but scentless flowers. The 


roots of L. tuber osus are eaten in Holland and 
other countries where it grows plentifully. The 
Chickling Vetch (£. satwus) is much used in 
Switzerland as fodder for cattle. The seeds ground 
into meal make palatable bread, but to its u&e 
were ascribed sudden attacks of loss of power and 
rigidity of the limbs in both men and the lower 
animals, which were so prevalent in the latter part 
of the 17tli and early in the IStli century that an 
edict was issued forbidding its use. Mixed with 
half the quantity of wheat -flour it is said to be 
wholesome ; the peasantry in Italy use it in this way. 

Of the ten British species, several are well knowm 
as ^ vetchlings.’ The Bitter Vetch {Lathyrus mon- 
tamis) has creeping roots, which swell out into 
tubers at irregular intervals. The tubers liave a 
sweet taste, resembling that of liquorice, and are 
sought after by children; in some parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland they have been made into 
a beverage by bruising and steeping in water, and 
also by steeping them in whisky; they are well 
flavoured and nutritious when boiled or roasted. 

\ Latifundia, large private estates, w^ere broken up 
by the Roman A grarian Laws ( q. v. ). See Gracchus 

Latimers Hugh, Protestant martyr, was bom 
at Thurcaston, near Leicester, about the year 1485. 

* My father,’ he teUs us, ‘was a yeoman, and had no 
lands of his own ; only he had a farm of three or 
four pound by year at the uttermost, and hereupon 
he tilled as much as kept half a dozen men. He 
had walk for a hundred sheep ; and my mother 
milked thirty kine. He kept me to school . . . 
and was as diligent to teach me to shoot as to learn 
me any other thing.’ An only son, Hugh was sent 
at fourteen to Cambridge, in 1610 (while still an 
undergraduate) was elected a fellow of Clare, and, 
having taken orders some nine years before, was in 
1623 anointed a university preacher. In 1624 
for his B.D. thesis he delivered a philippic against 
Melanchthon, for he was, in his own words, ‘as 
obstinate a papist as any in England.’ Next year, 
however, through much talk with Bilney (q.v.), 
he ‘ began to smell the Word of God, forsaking the 
school doctors and such fooleries,’ and soon becom- 
ing noted as a zealous preacher of the reformed 
doctrines. The consequence of this new-born zeal 
was that many of the adherents of the old faith 
were strongly excited against him, and he was 
embroiled in controversies. The question of the 
divorce brought Latimer more into notice. He was 
one of the Cambridge divines appointed to examine 
as to the lawfulness of Hem^^s marriage, and he 
declared on the king’s side. This secured him the 
royal favour, and he was made chaplain to Anne 
Boleyn and rector of West Kington in Wiltshire. 
In 1635 he was consecrated Bishop of Worcester; 
and at the opening of Convocation on 9th June 
1636 he preached two powerful sermons urging the 
work of reformation. After a while that work 
rather retrograded than advanced, and Latimer 
found himself with his bold opinions in little favour 
at court. He retired to his diocese, and laboured 
i there in a continual round of ‘teaching, preaching, 
exhorting, writing, correctiag, and reforming, either 
as ability would sery e or the time would bear. ’ This 
was his true vocation ; he was an eminently practi- 
cal refonner. Twice during Henry’s rei^ he was 
sent to the Tower, in 1539 and 1646, on the former 
occasion resigning his bishopric. At Edward VI. ’s 
accession he peremptorily declined to resume his 
episcopal functions, but devoted himself to preach- 
ing and practical works of benevolence- ^ The pulpit 
was his great power, and by his stimng, homely 
sermons he did much to rouse a spirit of religions 
earnestness throughout the land. At length by 
Edward’s death (1553) he was stayed in his course 
of activity. In April 1554 he was examined at 
Oxford, and committed to Bocardo, the common gaol 
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there, where he lay for more than a twelvemonth, 
feeble, sickly, worn out with his hardships. In 
September 1555, with Ridley and Crammer, he was 
brought before a commission, and after an igno- 
minious trial was found guilty of heresy and handed 
over to the secular power. On 16th October he 
was burned with Ridley opposite Balliol College. 

His sermons and letters were edited for the Parker 
Society by Corrie (1844-45); and Arber reprinted some 
of the sermons. See Lives by Gilpin (1755), Demaus 
(1869 ; new ed. 1881), and R. M. and A. J. Carlyle (1899). 

Latm Empire^ paH of the Byzantine empire 
seized in 1204 by Crusaders who made Constanti- 
nople their capital, overthrown by the Greeks in 
1261. See Byzantine Empire. 

Latilii^ Brunetto, who died in old age towards 
the end of the 13th century, was born at Florence 
about 1210, became a conspicuous Guelph, spent 
some six years in France, and held several high 
offices at Florence, including that of prior e, 
Dante’s acknowledged debt to him is probably 
misinterpreted when Brunetto is said to have been 
his tutor. In France he wrote the Tesoro or Teso- 
rettOy a heptasyllabic Italian poem of the type of 
the Eonian de la Bose ; and in French, as ‘ more 
delightful and widely known than Italian,’ the 
prose Lvores dou Tresor^ a sort of encyclopaedia 
of mediaeval lore, from Latin and French sources 
mainly. See hooks on him by Sundby (French 
trans. 1884) and Marchesini (1887-90). 

Latin Language and Literature* Latin 
is one of the members of the Aryan or Indo- 
European family of languages. In ancient Italy 
several languages were in use ; of which Etruscan, 
spoken in Etruria (q.v.), was non -Aryan, and 
very distinct from all the other Italic tongues. 
The latter fall into two main groups ; the Umhro- 
Sabelliany including Umbrian, Oscan or Samnite, 
and Sabine ; and the Latm^ spoken in Latium, and 
probably at one time in Campania and Lucania, 
afterwards partly Hellenised. This Italic group 
seems to have had closer affinities with the Celtic 
tongues than with Greek (see Greece). For the 
‘ Italic dialects ’ in general see the section Ancieiii 
Languages in the article Italy, and for the rela- 
tion of the Italian tribes to one another see Rome. 
Latin was the language of Rome. The growth of 
Rome led to dominance of Latin over the others ; 
and under Greek influence Latin became a great 
literary tongue. 

Latin has played a great part in the history of 
language, entering largely, as it did, after Rome’s 
conq^uests into the dialects of Spain and Gaul, 
countries thoroughly permeated by Roman life and 
civilisation. The Romance languages are built up 
of Latin, are indeed Latin in a new dress. Italian ! 
may be described as modern Latin; French and 
Spanish, the latter especially, are based mainly on 
Latin ; and English, of course, has borrowed largely 
from Latin. ( See Romance Languages, the rele- 
vant sections on the Italian, French, Spanish, and 
other Romance tongues.) 

Latin reflects admirably the leading character- 
istics of the Roman people. It is the language of 
a practical, hard-headed people, avIio felt them- 
selves called to rule, to give laws, and to establish 
order. Virgil’s famous verse, ‘ Tu regere imperio 
populos, Romane, memento’ {JSneid, vi. 862), 
happily expressed the genius of Rome. Latin, it 
has been said, is the voice of Empire and of Law ; 
it suits history, politics, jurisprudence, the business 
of the law-couA, but it is not pliant or flexible 
enough to lend itself to the subtleties of philosophi- 
cal speculation or to the refinements of the highest 
poetry. Horace, with aU his skill, evidently found, 
in the composition of his odes, that Latin did not 
run very easily into a lyric mould. 


Of literature, properly so called, there was nothing 
at Rome till the 3ra century B.c. It then took the 
form of annals ; we can hardly dignify it with the 
name of ‘history.’ These annals were, in part at 
least, based on old family chronicles, which the 
conservative spirit of the Romans jealously guarded. 
Family life in the great houses of Rome was in- 
tensely strong ; a funeral was always a very solemn 
and impressive ceremony, and was never complete 
without an oration commemorating the merits of 
the deceased man. These orations, or at anyrate 
the heads of them, were committed to writing and 
treasured in the family archives, and in them the 
annalists of the 3d century B.c. found their mate- 
rials. The early historjr of Rome would, in fact, 
be made up of the memorials of a few noble families. 
The systematic treatment of it was undertaken 
towards the close of the 3d century by Fabius 
Pictor and Cincius Alimentus, who, however, wrote 
J in Greek, feeling no doubt that as yet Latin was 
hardly equal to the demands of literary composi- 
tion. The famous Marcus Porcius Cato, the Censor, 
as he was styled, who had fought in the great war 
with Hannibal, and who lived on into the middle of 
the 2d century B.O., seems to have been the father 
of Latm prose. His history of his own time, and 
his OrigineSy in which he discussed the origin of 
Rome and of some other cities of Italy, were the 
first important works written in the Latin language. 
Only a fe^v meagre fragments have come down to 
us. 

Contemporary with these men were two poets, 
Nsevius and Ennius — metrical annalists we may 
call them — ^who gave the Romans histories in verse 
of the first and second Punic wars. Nsevius wrote 
in the old native Italian metre — Saturnian, as it 
was termed ; Ennius (half a Greek by birth) intro- 
duced the Greek hexameter. With these two poets, 
both men of considerable genius, Latin literature 
made a decided advance. A few poor fragments 
of their works are still extant, sufficient to show 
that they accepted the current legends and tradi- 
tions about the origin of Rome. 

Side by side with these essays in epic poetry 
there grew up a di-amatic literature, to which 
Ennius and Neevius also contributed. This arose 
in the 3d century B.C. out of rude old Italian stage 
repres^tations connected with popular festivals, and 
from a growing acquaintance with Greek culture, 
which by this time was widely diffused throughout 
Italy. The rough Latin humour, not much better 
than a sort of horseplay, could not evolve anything 
that deserved to be called the drama till it had 
come into contact with Greek art. The first play 
is said to have been exhibited on a Roman stage 
under the superintendence of Livius Andronicus, 
a Greek from Tarentum, whom we may regard as 
the father of Roman dramatic poetry. From that 
time the theatre became a recognised institution 
among the Romans. The plays of Andronicus 
were adaptations, almost translations, from the 
Greek ; for the most part they seem to have been 
clumsy, inartistic performances. Still, they were 
popular and very widely circulated, and gave the 
Romans a decided taste for theatrical entertain- 
ments. Ennius and Nsevius improved on them; 
nor did they confine themselves to a servile imita- 
tion of the Greeks, but aspired to build up a truly 
national drama, taking their sulyects from old 
^man legends or even from the History of their 
time. Tragedy as well as comedy, though never 
equally popular, now took its place at Rome. 
Through Ennius more especially the rather ques- 
tionable moral influence of the clever and subtle 
Euripides, with its cosmopolitan and denationalise - 
ing tendencies, filtered down into the Roman mind, 
with the result of somewhat weakening the fibre 
of Roman character. Of Roman tragedy, however^ 
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we know but little; sensational horrors seem to 
have been peculiarly attractive, fostering perhaps 
the vile taste which subsequently found its gratifi- 
cation in the gladiatorial combats. Of comedy the 
chief and to us the best-known representative is 
Plautus, deservedly a most popular poet with the 
Roman people, as his twenty extant plays testify, 
full as they are of original humour, of bright, witty 
dialogue, and funny, laughable incidents. Plautus, 
it seems, was exhibiting his plays in the latter 
part of the 3d and the early years of the 2nd 
century B.c. Terence followed at no distant inter- 
val; six of his comedies which have come down 
to us show that a rather more refined and culti- 
vated taste was coming into fashion. There is 
something of a modem tone and flavour about 
Terence. He is a pleasing, graceful writer, without, 
however, much originality; he in fact did little more 
than reproduce Greek comedies, especially those of 
Menander. 

There was another branch of literature alongside 
of the drama, distinctively Roman, so that Quin- 
tilian (X. 1, 93) says of it 4t is all our own.’ This 
was satire — ‘satuia,’ as the Romans called it — by 
which they seem to have meant both a sort of 
rude dramatic medley or miscellany, and a string of 
reflection, in a poetical form, on mankind and the 
world in general. Indeed all poetry that could not 
be classed as epic or dramatic came under the head 
of satire. There was nothing necessarily satirical 
in our sense about it. Ennius was a writer of 
‘ satires ’ in the old meaning of the phrase ; hut it 
was Lucilius, in the latterlialf of the 2d century 
B.O., who introduced what we understand by 
^satires,’ and prepared the way for Horace and 
Juvenal. It was from the poets of the old Greek 
comedy, from Aristophanes, Eupolis, and Cratinus, 
that he borrowed the idea of political satire, in 
which, it seems, he allowed himself the utmost 
freedom. The public men of the day were the sub- 
jects of his attacks, and he lashed them, it is said, 
with merciless severity. His vei'sification was 
rough, but he was undoubtedly a man of real wit 
and genius. We have unfortunately only a few 
scraps of his poetry. 

Prose literature was but poorly represented in 
the 2d centuiy B.O. by a few inferior historians, or 
rather annalists, of whom Cicero and Tacitus express 
a. very mean opinion. They seem to have been 
utterly uncritical chroniclers, ridiculously preten- 
tious, and always straining after rhetorical effect. 
In the early part of the 1st century was a historian 
of some merit, Sisenna, who described the social 
war and the civil wars of Marius and Sulla. Cicero 
speaks of him with considerable praise {Brutus, 
M), and Sallust {Jugurtha, 95) says that in his 
treatment of the penod of Sulla he was a careful 
and painstaldng writer. 

In the 1st century B.C. Roman literature made a 
great advance- A man of prodigious learning and 
industry, Marcus Terentius Van-o, poured forth a 
multitude of works on every variety of subject, dis- 
cussing agriculture in a treatise which has come 
down to us, and philology, grammar, and antiquities 
in elaborate dissertations which are unhappily lost. 
Varro, too, was a prolific writer of ‘satires,’ which 
in his case seem to have taken the form of moral 
and philosophical essays, more or less resembling the 
papei-s in ^^BawhUv and Sj^ectator, or Cicero’s short 
dialogues on ‘friendship’ and ‘old age.’ Varro’s 
heart was with the old life of Rome, and he liked to 
ridicule the new lights and Greek philosophy, then 
becoming fashionable. Indeed be was a witty and 
lively satirist, as we may see from our extant frag- 
ment, and he must certainly have been one of the 
very first of Roman men of letters, a profound 
student and a Clever essayist. 

Cicero was ten years junior to Varro. It was 


the aim of his life to create a perfect prose style, 
and in this he has generally been regarded as suc- 
cessful. As head of the Roman bar he was accepted 
as an arbiter of finished composition and of con-ect 
taste. His speeches were published after careful 
revision as political pamphlets. In his numerous 
philosophical works he dexterously adapted Latin 
to Greek thought and speculation, achieving with 
considerable success a difficult work which had 
hitherto been but very imperfectly accomplished. 
The general verdict on him is, and as far as we 
can see will always be, that he was a consummate 
artist in style, if not a deep or fruitful thinker. 

In poetry, in the first half of the Isfc century, 
there was a new departure, a school which formed 
itseK on the model of the Greek fashionable poets. 
At the head of this movement stands Catullus, the 
first to naturalise Greek lyric metres at Rome, a 
man of genuine poetic feeling and with true pathos. 
There is a more hearty ring about his poetiy than 
in the more elaborate odes of Horace. Catullus 
had a touch of genius as well as scholarship and 
culture. His poems — ^the coarse ones too, it must 
be feared — accurately reflect the tone of gay Roman 
fashionable society. A widely different poet was 
the earnest and philosophical Lucretius, who in his 
J)q Berum Natura puts the doctrines of Epicurean- 
ism, acceptable no doubt to many of his contem- 

E oraries, into the dress of hexameter verse, in which 
e considerably improved on Ennius. There is a 
stateliness if not much grace about the hexameters 
of Lucretius. The subject-matter of his work is 
decidedly unpoetic, but the genius of a poet makes 
itself felt in several passages. In the midst of a 
dreary wilderness are many beautiful spots and 
resting-places. 

The later part of the 1st century was the great 
age of Roman poetry, the age of Virgil, Horace, 
and Ovid, familiar names throughout the whole 
civilised world. The fact that we happily possess 
their works entire is a proof of the high estimation 
in which they were held. Much of what is best in 
modern poetry is distinctly traceable to their in- 
spiration. It has been the fashion to speak of this 
period as the Augustan age. 

Virgil (70-19 B.c.), said to have been a great 
admirer of Lucretius, to whom he was evidently 
indebted, has the special merit of having brought 
Latin hexameter vei*se to exquisite perfection. 
There are no hexameters in the whole range of 
Latin poetry to compare with those of Virgil. His 
peculiar charm lies in a nice subtlety and refine- 
ment of expression, which makes the work of a 
translator almost hopeless. Every scholar recog- 
nises the great difficulty of Virgil. His Pastorcds 
(Bucolics) and his four Georgies, poems on the 
various phases of agricultural life, and written, it 
would seem, to stimulate a healthy taste for rural 
pleasures, were direct imitations of Greek originals. 
Along with minute descriptions of farming opera- 
tions, which he forces into verse with extraordinary 
ingenuity, are beautiful and highly poetic episodes 
— as, for instance, when he sings the praises of the 
farmer’s life by way of conclusion to his second 
Georgic, or tells the tale of Orpheus and Eu:^'dice 
in the fourth and last of these poems. In his Mmid 
he imitates Homer ; here he writes with the defin- 
ite purpose of stirring Roman patriotism, tracing 
back Rome’s origin to Troy and to the gods, while 
he seeks to please Augustus by suggesting a com- 
parison between him and the Trojan hero iEneas. 
Virgil stood high in the emperor’s favour, and rose 
from the rank of rather a small country squfre to 
a foremost place in the great fashionable world of 
Rome. 

Horace (65-8 B.C.) was a man of very humble 
origin, the son of a father who had been a slave, 
but he received a liberal education, which his natural 
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genius enabled him to turn to good account. His 
Odes are to a great extent imitations of Greek lyric 
poetiy, his metres are borrowed from the Greek; 
still there is much that is truly original in them, 
much that is distinctly Roman, and there is an 
indescribable charm about the exquisite finish of 
the language. Their peculiar gi-ace and beauty, 
which to all Latin scholars are most delightful, 
seem to evaporate even in the most skilful transla- 
tions. In h& satires and epistles, the most popular 
of his writings, because so full of homely common 
sense and a pleasant, genial humour, there is a 
charming lightness of touch, an easy natural style 
and manner which perhaps have never been equalled. 
His laugh has no bitterness ; of satire in one sense 
there is next to nothing in these amusing essays. 
‘The terseness of his language,’ it has been well 
said, ‘is that of a proverb, neat because homely.’ 
Like Virgil, whose fiiend he was, Horace enjoyed 
the favour of Augustus. 

Ovid (43 B.C.-'IS A.D.) is the most voluminous of 
the Roman poets, and his facility in poetic oom- 
j^sition seems to have been absolutely boundless. 
His verse is a marvel of cleverness and ingenuity. 
His great poem, the MetamcrjphoseSj is a collection 
of mythological stories, turning on the change of 
men and women into animals, trees, plants, or 
flowers. His Fasti or Homan Calendar^ a sort of 
poetical almanac, abounding in well-told stories 
of old Rome and her heroes, is on the whole 
pleasant reading. His love poems, on whicli he 
specially prided himself and no doubt took great 
delight, are very bright and playful, in style and 
expression almost perfect, but they have not much 
depth of sentiment, and here and there they are so 
sensuous as to be positively offensive. One can 
well understand how it was said of him that he 
corrupted the morals of youth. He has been 
fairly well described as the’ poet of fashionable 
society. From some cause unknown to us he 
was forced to end his days in a sort of Siberian 
exile on the shores of the Black Sea. 

Two poets, writers of elegiac verse, contem- 
poraries of Ovid, deserve a passing mention — ^Pro- 
pertius and Tibullus : the first learned, pedantic, 
and obscure, yet often rising with true poetic 
fervour into a manly dignity and nobleness of 
thought; the latter sweet and tender, with a 
decided tinge of melancholy, the melancholy of a 
Roman who resigned himself to what he re^rded 
as the fallen fortunes of his country, and who 
deliberately kept aloof from the imperial court. 
Tibullus was the friend of Horace and Ovid. 

Prose-literature in the 1st century B.c. was re- 
presented by Cfesar, Sallust, and Livy. The great 
Csesar wrote the history of his campaigns in a style 
admirably suited to the subject-matter, and recog- 
nised by all scholars as a specimen of the best and 
purest Latinity. Sallust (86-34 B.C.), whom we 
know through his narratives of the Catiline con- 
spiracy and the war with Jugurtha, modelled him- 
self on Thucydides, and like him aimed at a philo- 
sophical treatment of history. As yet Rome had 
had mere annalists; in Sallust she found a man 
who really deserved to be called a ‘historian.’ Of 
his Histoiies, a work which is said to have treated 
of the period immediately following Sulla’s death, 
we have but fragments. 

Livy (59 B. 0.-19 A.D.) was simply a man of 
letters, taking no part in politics. His great work, 
the history of Rome from the be^ning down to 
9 B.O., the year of the last campaign of Drusus in 
Germany, and of his death, written during the 
reign of August^, with whom he was on friendly 
terms, though himself a republican, was comprised 
in 142 books, of which we possess 35, the last of 
these bringing us down to 167 B.O., the year of the 
annexation of Macedonia as a province to feome. 


Livy’s treatment of his subject evidently became 
fuller and more detailed as he approached his own 
time. Hence the loss of his later hooks is irre- 
parable. As it is, we have not adequate material 
for a thorough history of Rome in the 1st century 
B.C. Livy’s style is all that can he desired, bright 
and lively, as picturesque as that of our own 
Macaulay, but he is not a learned or critical 
writer ; he wrote for the public generally, not for 
scholars or antiquaries; Ms aim in fact was to 
popularise the history of Rome and to magnify her 
empire, not to sift the legends which had gathered 
round her origin and early growth. 

The last years of Augustus, and indeed most of 
the 1st century A.D., were, as regards literature, 
almost a barren desert : no poetry of any account, no 
forensic oratory, which under the empire had little 
scope, and no history. With Domitian, the last of 
the Csesars (81-96 A.D.), came a revival of letters, 
the silver age of Latinity, as it has been called, 
marked by the names of Juvenal, Tacitus, Pliny 
the Younger, and Quintilian. Under Nero indeed 
there had been a few minor lights in litera-ture : the 
satirist Persius, spirited and dramatic, but obscure 
and affected, reminding one here and there of 
Browning ; Lucan, author of a poem once read in 
schools and universities, describing under the title 
Pharsalia the civil war of Caesar and Pompey; 
and Seneca, whose essays on morals and philosophy 
embody what was best in Stoicism, while his plays 
are rhetorical rather than dramatic. To these we 
may add the witty epigrammatist Martial and the 
learned and laborious Pliny the Elder (23-79 A.D.), 
in whose Natural Histo^-y we have a comprehensive 
work on geography, botany, zoology, medicine, 
with attempted explanations of every kind of 
natural phenomena. A compilation rather than 
an original work, it is very useful as giving ns an 
insight into the physical philosophy of the ancient 
world. 

Juvenal’s*" satires — satires in our sense of the 
word, bitter and savage — ^were published in the 
early part of the 2d century A.l)., under Trajan 
and Hadrian. The man’s honest indignation against 
the vulgar rich and the cringing tribe of parasites 
and fortune-hunters, with which Rome swarmed, 
has onr hearty sympathy, and it is expressed in 
pure, vigorous Latin. Johnson has imitated two 
of his satires in his London and his Vanity of 
Human Wishes. 

The most conspicuous literaiy figure of the age 
was the great historian Tacitus, who was not, like 
Livy, a man of letters and nothing more, but who 
was practically acquainted with public life, and had 
distinguished himself at the Roman bar. An under- 
tone of satire runs through his writings, which at 
many points remind us of Carlyle. He sums up 
a character with a few trenchant epithets, and 
throws out reflections which have passed into pro- 
verbs. There is perhaps no ancient author who 
has supplied more material for the modem essayist 
and historian. His concise and nervous style at 
once arrests the reader, and again and again de- 
mands from him a very considerable mental tension. 
His life of his father-in-law, Agricola, governor of 
Britain under Domitian, a masterpiece of bio- 
graphy, was written in 98 A.D. ; so too was his 
Germany, a description of the native population 
of that country, with a sketch of its geogr^hy — a 
subject which must have been interesting to Romans 
who knew how little impression their arms had made 
on those wild regions. In his Anhals and His- 
tories, much of which has been unfortunately lost, 
he describes the period from the accession of Tiberius 
to that of Nerva (14r-98 A.D.). All that remains to 
hs is his history, of the reigns of Tiberius, Claudius, 
Nero in part, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, and of the 
rise of Vespasian. His Histories, as he termed the 
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memoirs of his own time, were evidently written 
with great fullness of detail, and the loss of the later 
books is much to be deplored. In these we should 
have had a minute and trustworthy narrative of the 
three last Caesars, and of the better time which 
began with the brief reien of Nerva. Suetonius, a 
wnter of the same perioa, the author of biographies 
of the twelve Csesars, which have come down to us, 
supplies but very poorly our deficiency. 

with Tacitus we may couple his intimate friend, 
Pliny the Younger, as he is known in contradis- 
tinction to his uncle, whom we have already men- 
tioned. The name is generally familiar as that of 
the man who as the governor of a Roman province 
in Asia Minor came into collision with the early 
Christians, and gave his opinion of them in a letter 
to the Emperor Trajan. Pliny’s letters, dealing as 
they do with every variety of topic — ^politics, litera- 
ture, art, society, with glimpses into his home-life 
and descriptions of his villas— and written, too, in 
a pleasing style of good Latinity, rank among the 
best literary specimens of the period. They are of 
special interest as illustrating aspects of Roman 
Ine which would otherwise he unknown to us. 

A work also of great merit has happily come down 
to us from the pen of an eminent professor of 
rhetoric, Quintilian, who is said to have numbered 
Pliny among his pupils. It is a treatise on rhetoric 
and kindred subjects, written in the reign of Domi- 
tian, discussing with deep learning and sound 
critical taste the whole subject of education, and 
concluding with a short sketch of Greek and Roman 
literature in its special connection with oratorical 
training. Scholars have always admired its diction. 

Latin literature is from this time almost a blank, 
represented only by a few feeble writers whose 
names are not worth noting in a brief summary. 
The age of what we caU classical Latin was finally 
over. Petty rhetoricians and epitomisers alone 
survived. Coming down to the close of the 4th 
century A.D., the period of the Emperor Theodosius 
(the first of that name), we light on a writer who 
has been described as ^the last subject of Rome 
who composed a profane histoiy in the Latin lan- 
guage,’ Ammianus Marcellinus, the historian of the 
eriod from 96 to 378 A.D. Rather more than the 
alf of his work is extant ; in this we have a full 
account of the reigns of Julian, Jovian, Valentinian 
I. and II., and YSlens — ^in all twenty-five years of 
the histoiy of which he had a personal knowledge. 
He is a good, useful writer, but hardly a man of 
letters. The lasb of the classic poets, Claudianus, 
flourished about the same time. 

In the last years of the 5th and the first half of 
the 6th century A.i). lived the learned Boethius, 
whose work on the consolation to he derived from 
philosophy (Be Comolatione) was translated by 
King Alfred. There is something of a mystery 
about Boethius : whether he was a Chiistian or 
half-heathen philosopher is uncertain ; he seems to 
have hovered on the borderland between the rising 
and the declining belief. 

Latin was now the language of the Christian 
church of the West, and the Vulgate the current 
version of the Scriptures ; in Latin, more or less 
cultured, were written the works of the Latin 
Fathers, of the theologians and thinkers of the 
middle ages ; sonorous Latin hymnology with 
rhyming metres grew up ; and Latin remains still 
the language of the services in the Catholic Church. 

Learaing and literature almost died out for 
centuri^, the period we call the dark ages. 
Latiu in its fusion in the Celtic and Teutonic 
dialects was g^uite losing its distinctive character, 
although it is true that Rome imposed not only 
her yoke but her language on Spain and Gaul; 
still, as regards language, her victory was won 
with heavy loss. The grammar and syntax indeed 


were to a great extent retained; but, with the 
introduction of the definite and indefinite articles, 
of the auxiliary verb, the addition of a number of 
words from the barbarians, and the utter disregard 
of quantity in pronunciation, Latin underwent a 
complete change, and was at last transmuted into 
its derivatives, the Romance languages. In its 
corrupted form, however, it was for a long period 
a living language, hut it ceased to be so in the 10th 
century. With the revival of letters in the 16th 
and 16th centuries Latin recovered itself; Ciceron- 
ianism became the fashion, Erasmus being one of 
its most eminent representatives. Latin for the 
time established itself as the reco^ised medium of 
communication in the learned worid ; and almost all 
books of any importance, theological and scientific 
treatises, were written in that language. The con- 
troversial works of the English and Swiss reformers 
were written in Latin ; so were the works of Bacon, 
and Newton’s Prind^ia — ^to quote but a few 
examples. In the universities professors lectured 
in Latin ; candidates for degrees disputed in Latin 
theses; the .grace before and after meals was in 
Latin— a usage still surviving at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and in the Inns of Court. Notes to editions 
of the classics, both critical and explanatory, were 
always in Latin; and Dr Arnold thought it neces- 
sary to apologise in the preface to his Thucydides 
in 1830 for deviating from the universal practice. 
It was indeed a true instinct which assigned the 
Latin language a principal place in our schools 
and universities. Not only is it the key to a most 
important literature, but it throws infinite light on 
the history of language in general, as well as on 
the particular languages of modern Europe. Hence 
it is an admirable instrument of mental discipline. 

See the articles in this work on the several Latin 
authors referred to ; those on Alphabet, Abyans, 
Bbama, Ohubch History, Fathers op the Church, 
GtEappiti, Hymns, Inscriptions, Philology, Eenais- 
SANOB, Rome, Romance Languages ; the grammars of 
Rohy, Kennedy, Madvig, Kiihner, Stolz and Schmalz, 
Gildersleeve and Lodge, Lindsay ; the German works on 
the history of the language and literature by Bahr, Bern- 
hardy, Munk, Teuffel ; Simcox’s History of Latin Litera- 
lure from JSnnias to Boethius ; Cruttwell’s History of 
Romwm Literature ; Browne’s History of Romm Clas- 
sical Literature ; Sellar’s Roman Poets of the R&pvhlic 
and of the Augustan Age; Wilkins’s Primer ; Tyrrell’s 
Latin Poetry ; MackaiFs Latin Literatwre ; and Dims- 
dale’s Latin Literature (1915). Mayor’s Bibliographic 
Glue to Latin Literature ( 1875 ) is based on Hiibner. See 
also W. M. Lindsay, The Latin Language (1894); R. 
S. Conway, The Making of Latin (1923); Sandys, 
History of GlassicaZ Scholarship. 

Latin Union. See Bimetallism. 

Latitude and Longitude, in Geography, 
denote the angular distances of a place on the 
earth from the equator and first meridian respec- 
tively. The latitude of a place is the angle 
subtended at the centre of the earth by the arc 
of the meridian from the equator to the place in 
question. The lonritude of a place is the angle 
at the earth’s axis between the plane of the first 
meridian and that of the meridian of the place. 
Latitude is reckoned from the equator to the 
poles, the equator having 0® lat., and the poles 
90® N. and 90® S. respectively. . Longitude is 
reckoned along the equator or suong a parallel of 
latitude from the first meridian ; hut as nature has 
not in this case supplied us with a fixed starting- 
point, it is necessary to fix upon one in an arbitrary 
manner. Cardinal Richelieu in the 17th century 
propose(i to use the meridian of FeiTO, one of the 
Canary Isles, for this purpose, as this meridian 
lay to the west of all the Old World and to the 
east of America. The Arab geographers had also 
reckoned lonritude from the * Fortunate Isles. ’ For 
convenience the meridian of Ferro was subiSequently 
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reckoned as exactly 20® W. of Paris, and thus lost 
its independent character. The meridian of Green- 
wich came into widest use, being universal as the 
zero of longitude in sea-charts and in the land 
maps made m the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Large scale maps of the United States 
are usually marked with longitudes west from 
Greenwich and also the number of degrees from 
Washington. One set of engraved meridians 
serves for this purpose, as Washington lies 77° W. 
of Greenwich. By the decision of a conference of 
delegates from almost all the civilised countries 
in the world, held at Washington in 1884, the 
meridian of Greenwich was accepted as the uni- 
versal prime meridian, from which longitudes were 
measured to + 180® (or 180° E.) and - 180® (180® 
W.) ; the French delegate dissented, and in France 
maps continued to be drawn to the prime meridian 
of Paris, although reference marks to Greenwich 
longitude were usually added. On German maps 
the meridian of Berlin was sometimes employed, in 
Italian maps that of Kome, and in Bussian maps 
that of Pulkova Observatory together with that of 
Ferro. France in 1911 adopted Greenwich. 

The determination of both latitude and longitude 
depends upon astronomical observation. The prin- 
ci]^e on which the more usual methods of finding 
the latitude depend will be understood from the 
following considerations *. To an observer at the 
earth’s equator the celestial poles are in the 
horizon, and the meridian point of the equator is 
in the zenith. If now he travel northwards over 
one degree of the meridian the north celestial 
pole wfll appear one degree above the horizon, 
while the meridian point of the equator will 
decline one degree southwards; and so on, until, 
when he reached the terrestrial pole, the pole of 
the heavens would be in the zenith, and the 
equator in the horizon. The same thing is true 
with regard to the southern hemisphere. It thus 
appears that to determine the latitude of a place 
we have only to find the altitude of the pole, or 
the zenith distance of the meridian point of the 
equator (the complement of its altitude). The 
method most usual with navigators and travellers 
is, by means of a sextant, to observe the 
meridian altitude of a star whose declination or 
distance from the equator is known ; or of the sun, 
whose declination at the time may be found from 
the Nautical Almanac; the sum or difference 
(according to the direction of the declination) of 
the altitude and declination gives the meridian 
altitude of the equator, which is the co-latitude — 
i.e. when subtracted from 90® leaves the latitude. 

The determination of the longitude is less easy, 
and long presented insuperable practical difficulties. 
All mewiods depend on measuring the difference 
between local time and the time of the first 
meridian, which, reduced to degrees (at the rate of 
360® per day, or 15® for every hour, or 1® for 4 
minutes), gives the longitude. Eclipses of the sun, 
moon, or Jupiter’s satellites, occultations of fixed 
stars by the moon, the time occupied in the moon’s 
transit over the meridian, &c. are occurrences the 
exact period of which are calculated in advance in 
Greenwich time. When one of these phenomena 
is observed the true Greenwich time can at once 
be obtained from the Nautical Almanac, and the 
local time from direct observation is the only other 
datum required. The longitude of stations on 
land connected by telegraph with an observatory 
is most readily and accurately determined by an 
exchange of time signals i the exact position of 
every observatory is always siscertained to a high 
degree of accuracy by repeated observations of 
celestial phenomena. The two methods in use 
among travellers and on board ship are remarkable 
for their combination of simplicity with accuracy. 
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The first and most common consists merely in 
deteraining at what hour on the chronometer 
(which is set to Greenwich time) the sun crosses 
the meridian. If, when the sun is on the meridian, 
at the place of observation, the chronometer points 
to 3 hours 52 minutes, the difference of longitude is 
58®, and the longitude will be W., as the sun has 
arrived over the place later than at Greenwich; 
similarly, if the sun be over the meridian of a place 
at 9 hours 40 minutes A.M,, the longitude is 35® E. 

( by the chronometer ). The accuracy of this method 
depends evidently upon the correctness of time- 
keepers ( see Horology ). The other method— that 
of ‘lunar distances ’ — ^is much used at sea in order 
to check the results of chronometer measurements, 
and may be thus e^gplained : The angular dis- 
tance of the moon from certain fixed stars is 
calculated with great accuracy (about three years 
in advance) for every three hours of Greenwich 
time, and published in the Nautical Almanac, 
The moon’s distance from some one star having 
been observed, and corrected for refraction and 
parallax, and the local time having also been 
noted, the difference between this local time and 
that tiTm in the table which corresponds to the same 
distance gives the longitude. When applied to a 
heavenly body, the terms latitude and longitude 
have the same relations to the ecliptic and its poles, 
and to the point on the ecliptic called the Equinox 
(q.v.), that terrestrial latitude and longitude have 
to the equator and a first meridian. The positions 
of a heavenly body relatively to the equator are 
called its Declination (q.v.) and Bight Ascension 
( q. V. ). See also Degree. 

Latitadlnarians. a name applied by con- 
temporaries to a school of theologians within the 
En^ish Church in the latter half of the 17th 
century. It grew out of the earlier movement in 
favour of a more liberal constitution for the church, 
represented by the names of Falkland, Hales, 
Jeremy Taylor, and Chillingworth. This earlier 
movement was mainly ecclesiastical, aiming at a 
wider extension of the Anglican Church system; 
the later was mainly philosophical, and had still 
more directly in view the interests of rational 
religion. The school was represented by a succes- 
sion of well-known Cambridge divines, of whom 
the chief were Whichcote, Smith, Cudworth, and 
More. Starting from the same ground as Hales 
and Chillingworth, in the disregard for authority 
and tradition in matters of faith, and the assertion 
of the supremacy of reason as the test of truth, 
their liberalism takes a higher flight, and brings 
us to the discussion of larger questions and prin- 
ciples of a more fundamental and far-reaching 
character. The Cambridge divines, nurtured on 
Plato and the later Platonists, sought to wed 
philosophy to religion, and to confirm the union on 
an indestructible basis of reason. Theirs was the 
first attempt to link together philosophy ,and 
Christianity ever made by any Protestant school ; 
and, indeed, the first true attempt since the days 
of the great Alexandrine teachers to construct a 
philosomy of religion at once free;and conservative, 
m which the rights of faith and the claims of the 
speculative intmlect should each have free scope and 
blend together for mutual elevation and strength. 

See the articles on Ohillinq-worth, Falkland, Hales, 
Smith, & c . ; and Principal TuUoch’s Batiaml Theology 
in Englomd in the Seventeenth C&ntv/ry (2 vols. 1872f). 
Latinm. See Bome. 

liatona, or Leto. See Apollo. 

La Touche, Gaston (1854-1913), born at St 
Cloud, was a pupil of Manet, and from 1880 was- 
known as ah eminent painter and engraver. 

Latouche, Henri de (1785-1851), bom at 
La Chdtre in Berry, wrote biographies, comedies^ 
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norels, pamphlets, mystifications and apocryphal 
pieces, poems, and as a journalist bitterly opposed 
the Eesfcoration government and that of Louis 
Philippe. 

Latour, Maurice-Quentin de (1704-88), a 
great pastellist and portraitist, was born at St 
Quentin, and in his work enshrined the very spirit 
of the 18th century, 

La Tour d’Auver^e. Th:^ophile Malo 
C oRRET DE, dubbed by Napoleon ‘ First Grenadier 
of the Armies of the Republic,* was bom, 23d 
November 1743, at Carhaix in Finistbre, of an 
illegitimate branch of the family of the Dukes of 
La Tour d Auvergne. He enlisted as a musketeer, 
distinguished himself at the siege of Port Mahon, 
and was killed, a simple captain, on 28th June 1800 
at Oberhausen in Bavaria. His remains were in- 
terred in the Panthdon in 1889. French biographies 
are full of instances of his daring valour, his 
Spartan simplicity of life, and his chivalrous 
affection for his friends. He wrote on the Breton 
language and antiq[uities. 

La Trappe* See Trappists. 

Latreille^ Pierre Andr]6 (1762-1833), was bom 
at Brives, in Corrbze, and became a professor in the 
Museum of Natural History at Paris. In 1796 he 
published his great Prids des Caractdres Qinirigues 
des Insectes — an important step towards a truly 
natural system. He also wrote on salamanders, 
monkeys, Crustacea, insects, and zoological class!- 
ffcation. 

Latter-day Saints* See Mormons. 

Lattice Leafs or Lace Leaf (Aponogeton 
fenestrale), an aquatic plant, a native of Madagascar, 
grows on the margins of running streams in shallow 
water. The leaves grow in radiating clusters, and 
float immediately under the surface; in outline 
they are oblong, rounded at base and point, from 
9 to 12 inches long. Their peculiar structure is 
due to the absence of the cellular tissue that fills 
up the spaces between the nerves or veins of 
ordinary leaves. The veins are almost geometri- 
cally parallel longitudinally and transversely. The 
flower-stems rise to the surface and there divide 
into two spikes of flowers, which are accompanied 
by conspicuous white bracts. The plant is not only 
curious hut useful as an article of food to the 
natives, who eat the yam-like roots. The native 
name Ouvirandrano means water-yam. There are 
several other species of the genus, hut none so re- 
markable and interesting as the lattice-leaf plant, 
which is frequently to he seen growing in hothouses. 
See Aquatic Plants for illustration. 

La.tiid69 Henri Masers de, prisoner in the 
Bastille, was born at Montagnac, in Languedoc, 23d 
March 1725. A young artillery officer, he sought 
to secure Madame de Pompadour’s favour by re- 
vealing to her a plot to poison her. The plot was 
discovered to be of his own contriving, and he was 
sent to the Bastille in 1749. In spite of ingenious 
escapes, he remained in prison till 1777, mien he 
was released on condition of living in his native 
village. But having lingered in Paris, he was 
iraplisoned till 1784. At the Revolution he was 
treated as a victim of despotism ; but he died 
forgotten, Isb January 1805. See the monograph 
by Thinly ( 1792 ; new ed. 1889 ). 

Latviat LatTija. See Lettland, Livonia. 

Lauban, an ancient town of Prussia in Lower 
Silesia, on the Qiieiss, 15 miles by rail E. of Gorlitz, 
caiTi<as^ on linen and cotton weaving, printing, 
bleaohmg, and has a population of 16,000. 
It w^s destroyed by the Hussites (1427 and 1431), 
and by IJib Swedes ( 1640). 

Laa^ WiJjLiam, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
born at Reading, a well-to-do clothier’s son, ons.7th 


October 1573. From Reading free-school, where he 
‘had the happiness to be educated under a very 
severe schoolmaster,’ he passed at sixteen to St 
j John’s College, Oxford, of which four years later he 
was admitted a fellow. Ordained in 1601, he made 
himself obnoxious to the university authorities by 
his open antipathy to the dominant Puritanism ; 
but his solid learning, his amazing industry, his 
administrative capacity, his sincere and unselfish 
churchmanship, soon won him both friends and 
patrons. One of these was Charles Blount, Earl of 
Devonshire, whom in 1605 Laud married to the 
divorced Lady Rich (an offence that ever weighed 
heavy on his conscience) ; another was Bucking- 
ham, to whom he became confessor in 1622, havii^ 
a month previously disputed before him and the 
countess his mother with Fisher the Jesuit. Mean- 
while he rose steadily from preferment to prefer- 
ment — incumbent of five livings (1607-10), D.D. 
(1608), president of his old college and king’s chap- 
lain (1611), Prebendary of Lincoln (1614), Arch- 
deacon of lEuntingdon (1615), Dean of Gloucester 
(1616), Prebendary of Westminster and Bishop of 
St Davids (1621), Bishop of Bath and Wells, Dean 
of the Chapel Royal, and a privy-councillor (1626), 
Bishop of London (1628), Chancellor of Oxford 
(1630), and finally Archbishop of Canterbury 
^633). That very week he received two offers of 
a cardinal’s hat ; but ‘ my answer,* he writes in his 
Diary, was that somewhat dwelt within me, which 
would not suffer that, till Rome were other than it 
is.’ 

Akeady, after Buckingham’s assassination, he 
had virtually become the first minister of the 
crown, one with Strafford and Charles I. in the 
triumvirate whose aim was absolutism in church and 
state, and which thus stood opposed to Puritanism 
alike and democracy. Laud’s task, a grateful one, 
was to raise the English Church to its nghtful posi- 
tion of a branch, if a younger branch, of the Church 
Catholic, to root out Calvinism in England and 
Presbyterianism in Scotland. In the former countiy 
he drew up a list of ‘Orthodox’ and ‘Puritan’ 
ministers, whom, the wheat and the tares, he pro- 
ceeded to separate by scolding, suspending, depriv- 
ing. Freedom of worship was withdrawn from 
T^^lloon and French refugees ; Englishmen abroad 
were forbidden to attend Calvinistic services ; and 
at home ‘ gospel preaching,’ justification by faith, 
and Sabbatarianism were to be superseded by an 
elaborate ritual, by the doctrine of the real presence, 
celibacy, and confession, and by the Book of Sports 
(q.v.) — changes rigorously enforced by the court of 
High Commission and the Star Chamber. Nor was 
a pokey without result which checked the develop- 
ment of Puritanism within the Anglican com- 
munion ; which raised up a school of such Laudian 
clergy as Cosin, Nicholas Ferrar, George Herbert, 
Juxon, Manwaring, Montague, and ’Wxm ; which 
has borne later fruit in the Nonjurors, the Trac- 
tarians, and the Ritualists ; and which to-day has 
a standing memorial in every Anglican church 
throughout the world — the altar-wise position of 
the Holy Table. In Scotland it was otherwise. 
There the tentative effort made by James L and 
Laud in 1617 to give back life to dead Episcopacy 
had merely failed. Laud’s second attempt ( 163^ 
37), involving the thorough Anglicising of the 
Scottish Church, gave birth to the riot in St Giles’, 
Edinburgh, that riot to the Covenant (q.v.), the 
Covenant to the ‘Bishops’ war,* and this in turn to 
the meeting of the Long Parliament, which on 
18th December 1640 impeached the archbishop of 
treason, and ten weeks later sent him to the Tower. 
He would not escape (Grotius urged him to do 
so); and at last, after a tedious and complicated 
trial before a handful of peers, of whom never more 
than fourteen were present, and of whom the 
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Speaker alone sat through the Trhole proceedings, 
after a defence that extorted praise even from 
Prynne, on 17th December 1644 he was voted 
‘guilty of endeavouring to subvert the laws, to 
overthrow the Protestant religion, and to act as an 
enemy to parliament.’ The judges unanimously 
declared that this was not treason ; but under an 
unconstitutional ordinance of attainder, and the 
gallows reluctantly commuted for the axe, he was 
beheaded on Tower Hill, 10th January 1645. He 
was buiied first in the church of All-Hallows, Bark- 
ing, and in 1663 translated to the chapel of St 
John’s at Oxford. 

To Heylin Laud is ‘ the holy martyr to Laud's 
accusers ‘the great incendiary;’ to Macaulay just 
‘ a ridiculous old bigot.’ To us he seems rather a 
typical college don, fussy, restless, high-handed, 
concerned about trifles, cold and unsympathetic, as 
little in mind as in person. Withal, he was child- 
ishly superstitious, Ids Diary teeming with omens 
and silly dreams, as ‘ Dreamed of the marriage of 
I know not whom,’ and ‘Dreamed of the burial of 
I know not whom, and waked sad. ’ Superstition, 
of course, was a fafling of that age ; so, too, was 
the chief sin of which Laud stands accused — intol- 
erance. For if Laud cut off Puritans’ ears, the 
Puritans cut off’ Laud’s head. His great misfortune, 
indeed, was that he rose, like the parasite ivy, to 
eminence. Had he lived and died a college presi- 
dent, his waspishness would have long since lost its 
sting, and his memory survived only as that of the 
founder of the chair of Arabic, and a munificent 
benefactor of the Bodleian Library. 

Of Laud’s works, collected in the Anglo-Catholic 
Library ( 7 vols. Oxford, 1847-60), by far the most inter- 
esting is his Diary, which was pubHshed by 'Wharton in 
1694. Peter Heylin, Laud’s chaplain, first wrote his bio- 
graphy, Cypriartm Angliocmus J1668) ; and there are 
modem lives by Le Bas (1836), Mozley (1845; republished 
in Essays, 1878), Hook (Lwes of ArchUshcps, 1875), 

A. C. Benson (1887), 0. H. Simpkinson (1894), and 

B. H. Hutton (1895). See also the articles, with works 
there cited, on Chaelbs L, Strafbobd, OHiLiiUSTGWORTH, 
Hales, Jeremy Tayl'ob, and Prynne. 

Laudanunif or more correctly Tincture of 
Opium, is the most generall;^ used of all the prepara- 
tions of opium. It is obtained by macerating the 
sliced or powdered drug in dilute spii-it, and filtering. 
It is of a deep brownish-red colour, and possesses 
the peculiar odour and smell of opium. One of 
the greatest objections to it is that it is liable to 
great variations of strength. When the tincture 
of opium is ordered a definite strength is always 
obtained, but under the name of lavdamim various 
compounds are sold, and the former term should 
therefore alone be used. Laudanum is a powerful 
anodyne and soporific, but is more liable to cause 
headache than the solution of one of the salts of 
morphia. Its general action and its uses will be 
described in the article Opium. The dose for an 
adult varies from ten minims to a drachm. To 
children (as is the case with all opiates) it must be 
given with extreme caution. Om minim, or about 
two drops, has been known to prove fatal to an 
infant. See Poison. 

Landen a quaint little royal burgh of Berwick- 
shire, on Leader Water, 25 miles SE. of Edin- 
burgh. Near it is Thirlestane Castle, the seat of 
the Earl of Lauderdale. Till 1885 it united with 
Haddington, &c. to return one member to parlia- 
ment, Fop. 760. See James III, ; and for the 
town’s immemorial tenure of Lauder Common, 
Oomme’s Village CommimiUes (1890). 

Lauder » Robert Scott, subject and portrait 
painter, was born at Silvermills, Edinburgh, in 
1803, studied at the Trustees’ Academy and in 
London, and in 1829 was elected a member of the 


recently founded Royal Scottish Academy. He 
lived in Italy and at Munich in 1833-38, and then 
chiefly in London till 1849, when he returned to 
Edinburgh. He died there, 21st April 1869. Among 
his best works are two portraits, ‘ Christ teaching 
Humility,’ and ‘Sentinels,’ all in the National 
Gallery of Scotland; scenes from ‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor,’ ‘ The Trial of Effie Deans,’ and ‘Meg 
Merrilees.’-— His brother, James Eckford Lauuer, 
R. S. A. ( 181 1-69 ), was also a subject-painter. His 
works include ‘ Hagar,’ in the National Gallery of 
Scotland ; ‘The Unjust Steward and ‘The Wise 
and Foolish Virgins.’ 

Lauder, Sir Thomas Dick, Bart., was horn 
in 1784, the eldest son of Sir Andrew Lauder of 
Fountainhall, Haddingtonshire. He served for a 
time in the Cameron Highlanders, succeeded to 
the baronetcy in 1820, and lived at the Grange, 
Edinburgh, from 1832 until his death on 29th 
May 1848. For the last nine years of his life he 
was secretary to the Board of Manufactures and 
of Fisheries. Of Lauder’s two romances, The Wolfe 
of Badenoeh and Lochandhu, the former is still a 
popular book. His best works are not these, how- 
ever, but his Morayshire Floods (1830) and, ei^eci- 
ally, Scottish Rivers, which was appearing in faiths 
Magazine when his death cut the series of papers 
short. His Legendary Tales of the Highlands (3 
vols. 1841 ) may also be mentioned. In politics a 
Liberal, and of unwearying public spirit, Lauder 
was in private a lovable and accomplished gentle- 
man. Lord Cockburn, who describes him as ‘the 
greatest favourite with the mob that the Whigs 
have,’ says : ‘ Lauder could make his way in the 
world as a player, or a ballad-singer, or a street 
fiddler, or a geologist, or a civil engineer, or a 
surveyor, and easily and eminently as an artist 
or a layer-out of ground.’ See Dr John Brown’s 
preface to the reprint of ScdUish Rivers ( 1874). 

Lauderdale, John Maitland, Duke of, 
who earned the detestation of his countrymen, was 
born at Letliingfcon (now Lennoxlove), near Had- 
dington, 24th May 1616, son of the first Earl of 
Lauderdale. In Ms youth he simulated ardent zeal 
for the Covenanting cause, and was actually one 
of the Scottish commissioners at the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines.' He succeeded as second 
earl in 1645, was taken prisoner at Worcester in 
1651, and confined nine years in the Tower and 
elsewhere. Before the Restoration he had gained 
the king’s ear, and he now became Secretary of State 
in Scotland. He found the nobles impoverished and 
corrupt beyond all precedent, and for the first seven 
years he was engaged in an incessant struggle to 
maintain Ms place with rivals like Middleton as un- 
scrupulous as himself, as well as with more open 
and honourable opposition from Clarendon and 
others in England. He made Mmself indispensable 
to Charles, who liked his clever and caustic wit, 
and felt no repugnance at his sensuality, his 
ribaldry and Ms drunken buftboneries, his slobber- 
ing mouth and heavy face brutalised by vice, ^ 
we see it still in Lely’s portrait. His main 
object was to bring about the absolute power of 
the crown in church and state, and^ for this end he 
laboured with the most unceasing persistence, 
using patriotism, honour, and religion alike as mere 
awns in his unscrupulous game. He was ever 
old, full of resource, and quick to recognise the use 
to be made of such creatures as the brutal Rothes 
and the ‘ Judas ’ Sharp. His harsh measures goaded 
the poor peasants <5 the west country into the 
rebellion of 1666, but the greater guilt of the High- 
land invasion during the winter of 1677 and the 
spring of 1678 lies on the shoulders of the bishops 
no less than of the ruthless Lauderdale. He 
formed a militia of 20,000 men ready to do the 
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bidding of the king anj^where, and drilled the 
Episcopal Church into complete subservience. He 
was a member of the king’s privy-council, had a 
seat in the famous Cabal ministry, and was created 
a duke in 1672. Fresh intrigues against him of 
tiie Scottish nobles, in concert with Shaftesbury in 
London, reached their height in 1674, but were 
foiled by his own ability in counter-plots and the 
king’s personal regard for him. On the 7th May 
1678 a vote was carried in the House of Commons 
for an address to the king praying for Lauderdale’s 
removal from the royal presence for ever ; but two 
days later, through lavish use of court intimidation 
and the ^eaker’s corrupt management of the forms 
of the House for procuring adjournments, the 
address when prepared was thrown out by a single 
vote. Another ^ort struggle >vith Hamilton in 
the Convention of Estates left him again trium- 
phant, and for two years more he held his power, 
until unable from infirmity to hold it longer. 
Laudei’dale in his later life married the ambitious 
Lady Dysart, and it was alleged had cleared the 
way by hastening the death of his countess. He 
had but one dau^ter, and his dukedom died with 
him, while the earldom and family titles passed to 
his brother. He died, worn out by debaucheries and 
the anxieties of constant intrigue, at Tunbridge 
Wells, 20th August 1682, and eight months later 
was laid in Haddington Church, but not to rest, 
according to persistent popular tradition. 

See life by W, C. Mackenzie (1923) ; a selection from 
the Lauderdale MSS,, edited by Osmund Airy ( Camden 
Society, 3 vols. 1884^5) ; Lauderdale Correspondence 
(Scottish History Society, 1893). 


Laudon* See Loudon. 

Lauds. See Bbeyiaby. 

Laueubur ^9 or Saxb-Lauenbueo, a formei 
German duchy, once united to the crown of Den- 
mark, lying on the right bank of the Elbe between 
Holstein and Mecklenburg. In the 12th century 
this district was conquered by the dukes ol 
Saxony. In 1260 John I., son of Albert 1. of 
Saxony, founded the ducal House of Saxe-Lauen- 
burg. After the extinction of this line it was in- 
herited by the Duke of Brunswick-Celle in 1702, 
and passed into the possession of the Hanoverian 
kings of Great Britain, was seized along with 
Hpover by the French in 1803, and afterwards, 
with some changes of boundary, was made over to 
Prussia, and by Prussia transferred to Denmark 
(1816), but with reservation of all rights and 
privileges.^ By the treaty of Gastein (1865) it 
came again into the possession of Prussia. In 
i 876 it was finally incorporated with'thej province 
of Sleswick-Holstein, of which it now forms the 
^uthernmost district, Piince Bismarck was made 
Duke of Lauenburg on his retirement from office in 
1890, — The small town of Lauenburg, once capital 
of the duchy, on the Elbe, 26 miles SE. of Ham- 
burg, contains the old ducal palace, dating from 
1182.— Lauenbukg, in Pomerania, 38 miles NW. 
of Danzig, has flax and woollen spinning, iron- 
founding, and machine-making. Pop. 15,000. It 
^s originally a town of the Teutonic Knights 
(from 1322), then of Poland (1454-1657), and 
finally of Brandenburg. 

Laughing Cfas. See Nitbogen, Anaesthesia. 

JackasSy or Gbeat Kingfisher 
\,Vaeuo gigas ), a bird belonging to the Alcedinidae 
(see KINGPISHBB), but in some respects an aberrant 
form. It has the general build of a Wngfisher, but 
13 not a nsher. It feeds upon insects, reptiles, and 
even small mammals. The peculiar hoot which it 
utters 1^8, of course, given to it its name. It lays 
Its pearl- wMte eggs in a hole in a gum-tree. There 
13 another dosely species (B.ZeachU), of iden- 
taoal habits; both birdii inhabit Australia. The 


native name, Kookaburra, is now in general use in 
Australia. 


Laughton, Sib John Knox (1830-1915) 
naval historian, born in Liverpool, was educated 
at the Royal Institution School and Cains College 
Cambridge. He entered the navy in 1853, served 
in the Russian and China wars, lectured on mathe- 
matics and meteorology in the naval colleges at 
Portsmouth and Greenwich, and from 1855 to his 
death was professor of modern history in King’s 
College, London. He wrote much on naval history 
and biography, and was founder and secretary of the 
Navy Records Society. 


Launceston, till 1838 the county town of 
Cornwall, on the Kensey, a tributary of the Tamar, 
36 miles NW. of Plymouth and 50 W. of Exeter, 
has a handsome granite church ( 1511 ) ; the circular 
Norman keep of a castle which figured much in the 
Great Rebellion, and in which Fox the Quaker 
was imprisoned (1656); an old gateway; and a 
town-hall. A municipal borough since about 1227, 
Launceston returned two members till 1832, one 
till 1885. It is officially called ‘the borough of 
Dunheved, otherwise Launceston,’ Dunheved being 
the old British name. Pop. 400(). 


Launceston, the second city of Tasmania, is to 
the north of the island what Hobart, the capital, is 
to the south— the chief port of entry and mart of 
trade. It stands in a valley enclosed by hills at the 
junction of the Esk with the Tamar. It is access- 
ible to ships of considerable burden, and carries on 
a thriving commerce with the principal Australian 
ports. There is a railway (133 miles) to Hobart. 
The town is supplied with water from St Patrick’s 
River, 15 miles E. The principal buildings are the 
government -house, post-office, convent, theatre, 
town-hall, and mecjianios’ institute. Launceston 
was incorporated in 1858, and made a city in 1889. 
Pop. ( 1881 ) 12,753 ; ( 1921 ) 26,318. 


Laura. See Monachism. 


Lauraceae, a natural order of dicotyledons, 
consisting of trees or shrubs which have leaves 
without stipules, and flowers in panicles or umbels. 
The perianth is 4-6-cleft ; the stamens are oppo- 
site to its segments, and twice as many. The 
fruit a one-seeded berry or drupe ; the fruit-stalk 
often enlarging and becoming fleshy. This order 
contains about 1000 known species, mostly tropical. 
The Laurel (q.v.) is the omy European i^cies. 
Aji aromatic and fragrant character perva^s the 
order, and amongst its products are cinnamon, 
cassia, and other aromatic barks, also a number of 
aromatic fruits somewhat resembling nutmeg (see 
Nutmeg). The timber of some species, as green- 
heart, is valuable ; some are esteemed for their 
medicinal barks, as greenheart (bebeeru) and sassa- 
fras ; some for their secretions, of which camphor 
is the most important. Ocatea a South 

American tree, yields a camphoraceous volatile 
oil in great quantity if mere incisions are made 
in its bark. The fruit of some species is agree- 
able, as the Avocado Pear (q.v.). A very few 
remarkable species, forming the gemm Cassytha, 
have been united with this order by many botanists, 
although others separate them as a distinct order. 
They are climbing parasites, like dodders, found 
in the woods of the hottest parts of the globe. 

Laureate^ Poet, an official attached to the 
household of the English sovereigns. His early 
history is involved in some obscurity. In the Domes- 
day Booh we find one Berdic described as ‘ Joculator 
Regis,* and certain Roger or Raherus, king’s 
minstrel, is said to have founded the monastery of 
St Bartholomew in Smithfield under Henry I. We 
read of Richard I. carrying Williain the Foreigner to 
Palestine to sing his exploits, and of Edward L tak- 
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ing the Carmelite friar, Robert Baston, with him to 
Scotland in 1304. The latter apparently went also 
for the same purpose with Edward II. to Bannock- 
burn, but was captured by the Scottish soldiers and 
forced to celebrate their prowess instead, as the 
price of his freedom. The badness of his verses 
(rhymed hexametei*s) was humorously ascribed by 
the next century Scottish writers to the unwilling- 
ness of his conscience. We read of one John Kaye 
attached to Edward IV. as versifier [versijicator)^ 
and before this period we meet the term ‘ laureate ’ 
applied on the one hand to one who had earned the 
laurel wreath at one of the universities for rhetoric 
and versification in Latin, and on the other to any 
poet of surpassing merit. Skelton was one of the 
former, and proudly styled himself * Poeta Skelton 
Laureatus’ in the headings of his Latin poems; 
the term ‘laureate poete’ applied by Chaucer to 
Petrarch bears the latter sense. Spenser, Daniel, 
Jonson, and Davenant are traditionally reclcbned 
laureates. Jonson, indeed, had not merely a 
somewhat precarious pension (like some other 
poets), but also the tierce of canary that is 
associated with the office. James IL was mean 
enough to discontinue the allowance of wine, but 
it was afterwards resumed, until commuted for 
£27 a year in the laureateship of Pye. Davenant 
seems never to have been formally appointed, or to 
have received any pension after the Restoration ; 
but it was as his successor that, six days after his 
death (1668), Dryden was admitted to the office. 
This seems to be the first definite ofiicial recogni- 
tion of the laureateship. From 1679 an allowance 
of £100 was made, as one to which the laureate 
had formerly been entitled. It was long the duty 
of the poet-laureate to write an ode on the king^s 
birthday — ‘his quit-rent ode, his peppercorn of 
praise,* in Cowper’s phrase ; but this task fell into 
abeyance towards the end of the reign of George 
III. The list of poets-laureate preserves the memory 
of a few names else almost forgotten ; but it con- 
tains Dryden, Southey, Wordsworth, and Tenny- 
son. The complete list, with the years of oflSice, 
is as follows: John Dryden (1670-89), Thomas 
ShadweU (1689-92), Nahum Tate (1692-1715), 
Nicholas Rowe (1715-18), Laurence Eusden (1718- 
30), Colley Cibber (1730^7), William Whitehead 
( 1757-85 ), Thomas Warton ( 1785-90), Henry James 
Pye (1790-1813), Robert Southey (1813-43), William 
'VV'ordsworth( 1843-50), Alfred Tennyson (1850-92), 
Alfred Austin (1896-1913), Robert Bridges (ap- 
pointed 1913). See W. Hamilton, Th& Poets 
Laureate of Englomd Kenyon West, The 

Laureates of England (1896) ; E. K. Broadus, The 
Laureateship ( 1921 ). 

l/anrel {Laurus), a genus of Lauracese, con- 
taining (besides X. caTiarieTisis) only the Noble 
Laurel or Sweet Bay (X. nohilis), a native of the 
Mediterranean region. It is often a mere bush of 
15 feet or less, but sometimes becomes a tree of 30 
or even 60 feet high. It has rather large, lanceolate, 
leathery, shining leaves, reticulated with veins, 
and axillary clusters of yellowish- white flowers of 
no beauty. The fruit is oval, bluish-black, and 
about half an inch long. Both the leaves and the 
fruit are bitter, astringent, and aromatic, and were 
formerly much used in medicine as a stomachic 
and stimulmt. The leaves are still used in cookery 
for flavouring. They contain a volatile oil ( oil of 
sweet hay), and a bitter, gummy extractive. See 
the article Bay, and the illustration there. 

By the ancient Greeks the laurel was called 
dajphne; it was sacred to Apollo. Berry-bearing 
twigs of it were wound round the forehead of 
victorious heroes and poets; and in later times 
the degree of Doctor was conferred with this cere- 
mony — whence the term lav/recUidn; and, accord- 
ing to some, the term Baeh^or (q.’i^.). And to 


this day a laurel-crown is the emblem of the honour 
to which poets, artists, and warriors aspire. 

The Noble Laurel is common in shrubberies in 
Britain, but not nearly so common as the species 
of Cherry-laurel, which share with it the name 
Laurel, as do not a few other shrubs botanically 
very different, but somewhat similar in their ever- 
green foliage. See Aucuba, Daphne. 

Laurel-cherey, or Cherry-laurel, is a name 
given to those species of Prunus (sub-genus Cerasus ) 

(see Cherry) 
which have 

evergreen 
leaves. They 
have small 

flowers in long 
racemes, and 
small fruit — the 
fruit of a naus- 
eous taste — and 
most parts of 
the plant, but 
particularly the 
buds, leaves, 
and kernels, 
remarkably 
abounding in 
hydrocyanic 
(prussic) acid, 
and therefore 
very poisonous. 
The Common 
Cherry-laurel 
(often spoken 
of simply as the 
Laurel or Com- 
mon Laurel, or 
even more er- 
roneously as the Bay Laurel ), Prunus Lcmroeerasus, 
is a shrub, sometimes of the very largest size, 
with large ovate -lanceolate, convex, smooth, 
remotely serrated, shining, light -green leaves, 
and erect racemes of flowers. It was discovered 
towards the middle of the 16th century by 
Belon, at Trebizond, and thirty years later in- 
troduced by Clusius through the imperial ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, and planted at Vienna, 
whence he sooi: widely distributed it. Gerard 
thus mentions it as a choice garden shrub in 
England before the end of the centmy. It is 
now naturalised throughout the south of Europe, 
and is one of the most common dmamental shrubs 
in Britain, where it suffers only from such severe 
frosts as are of rare occurrence. It is propa- 
gated by seeds, layers, and cuttings. Its leaves 
resemble bitter almonds in smell and taste, and 
have in great abundance the same essential oil 
(see Almonds, Oil of), and hydrocyanic acid. 
From these leaves, by maceration in water for 
twenty-four hours, and subsequent distillation, is 
obtained the Laurel-water, or Cherry-laurel water, 
formerly employed in medicine as a substitute for 
hydrocyanic acid. The leaves are sometimes em- 
ployed also for flavouring puddings, sauces, &c., 
and are safer for such purposes than oil of bitter 
almonds, but ought to be used with caution, fatal 
accidents being on record. A bottle of cheny- 
laxtrel leaves bruised and moistened is often carried 
by entomologists to kill their captured prey. 
Neither the essential oil nor the hydrocyanic acid 
seems normally present during the life of the 
leaf; both are believed to be produced by the 
decomposition of amygdalin, or by a ferment, but 
neither of these has been ^ successfully isolated. 
Several varieties are in cultivation — ^notably, e.g., 
var. latifolia, large leaved ; colchica, dwarf, with 
narrow, shapely serrate leaves ; and caueasica, which 
is said to be the handsomest, hardiest, and most 



Common Cherry-Laurel 
(Prunm Laurocen^asus). 
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vigorous of a-11. Another species, also very common 
as'an ornamental shrub in Britain, but not < 3 [uite so 
hardy, is the Portugal Laurel {Frmius lusitanica), 
a large shrub— sometimes a tree — with smaller 
dark-green leaves and lateral racemes. 

Lanrentian System. See Arch^ak Sys- 
tem, Canada. 

Laiirier^ Sir Wilfrid (1841-1919), born at 
Saint Lin, Quebec, was educated at L’ Assumption 
College and McGill University, admitted to the bar 
in 1864, and to the Provincial Assembly in 1871. 
Soon after being sent to the Dominion parlia- 
ment, he was made minister of Inland Revenue ; in 
1891 he became leader of the Liberal party, and 
in 1896-1911 he was premier of Canada, the first 
Prench-Canadian or Roman Catholic to hold that 
qffice. He was an accomplished orator in both 
tongues. See his Life and Letters by O. D. 
Skelton ( 1922 ). 

Lanriston^ Alexandre Jacques Bernard 
Law, Marquis de, marshal and peer of France, 
was a grand-nephew of John Law, the financier, 
and was born at Pondicherry, 1st February 1768. 
He was Kapol eon’s comrade at the Artillery School, 
received rapid preferment in the army, and held 
diplomatic appointments at Copenhagen and 
London. After Austerlitz ( 1805 ) he took possession 
of Venice. He held high commands at Wagram 
(1809) and in the retreat from Moscow (1812). 
He fought at Bautzen ( 1813) and the Eatzbach, and 
was taken prisoner at Leipzig. Already ennobled, 
he was made a peer by Louis XVIII. as not having 
joined Napoleon during the Hundred Days, and 
became marquis in 1817 and marshal in 1821. He 
died 10th June 1828. 

Laiiriam (Gr. Laurion)y a mountain (1171 feet) 
of Attica, NW. of Cape Colonna, was famous in 
ancient times for its silver-mines, but these were 
already exhausted in Strabo’s day. Since 1874, 
however, the great heaps of slag have been profit- 
ably worked, and fresh deposits of argentiferous 
lead and of zinc ore have also been found, so that 
the most important mining in the kingdom is 
carried on here. The often repeated story of the 
germination of seeds, dormant for thousands of 
years, on resumption of work on the old slag-heaps, 
has been exploded. Pop. 5000. 

Lauriunif formerly Calumet, on Keweenaw 
peninsula, Michigan, 11 miles NE. of Houghton, 
stands in one of the richest copper-mining districts 
of the United States ; pop. 7CK)0. See Calumet. 

Laiirnstinas {Vilv/rnum Tinus, see Vibur- 
num), a beautiful evergreen shrub, a native of the 
south of Europe and North Africa, belonging to 
the natural order Caprifoliaoege. Its beauty is 
enhanced by its habit of flowering in winter. The 
flowers are white, in corymbs, and are succeeded 
by small black berries with a blue bloom, which 
inflame the mouth, if eaten, like those of mezereon, 
and are said to be violently purgative, yet are 
the favourite food of certain birds. Laurustinus 
suffers from severe winters in Britain, and will 
not endure the winters of northern Europe and the 
colder regions of America. 

Laurvife^ a seaport and spa of Norway, at the 
head of a small fjord on the western side of Chris- 
tiarp-a Fjord, 98 miles by rail SSW. of Christiania. 
It, has several sawmills, and exports timber and 
other products. Pop. 11,000. 

]iaasaillLe 9 capital of the Swiss canton of 
Vaud, a town of much old-world charm, is very 
pictmee(J,uely situated on the southern slope of 
the Jure. Mountains, close to the northern shore of 
the Lake oJL Qeneva, on which the village of Ouchy 
forms its jb^rbour, Two principal parts of the 
city are separated hy a valley, across which are 


fine bridges. Lausanne is famous for its educa- 
tional institutions ; amongst these are the cantonal 
university, (1891), and industrial, music, and art 
schools. The cathedral, a beautiful Gothic build- 
ing, begun in the 10th century and completed 
in the 13th, is the greatest ornament of the city • 
this church was the scene of the disputation 
between Calvin, Farel, and Viret in 1536, which 
led to the introduction of the Reformation in the 
city. Here are the cantonal museum of natural 
history and antiquities, and the Arlaud Museum 
(1846) of Art, &c. Since 1875 Lausanne lias been 
the seat of the Federal Tiibunal, which decides 
all questions pending between the several cantons, 
and between the cantons and the federal govern- 
ment. Lausanne is much frequented by visitors 
from all parts of the world. Here Gibbon resided 
for many years, and the house in whicli he wrote 
the greater paA of the Decline cmd Fall is still 
shown. The town has little industry, but con- 
siderable trade. Pop. 68,500, mostly Reformed, 
and French-speaking. The treaty of Ouchy ( 1912) 
made peace between Italy and Turkey, that of 
Lausanne (1924) between the Allies an<l Turkey. 
Lansitz* See Lusatia. 

liauterbriinneilf the name of an exceedingly 
beautiful Alpine valley in the Swiss canton of 
Bern, through which flows the Weisse Liitschine, 
one of the principal feeders of the Aar. The valley 
is surrounded by perpendicular walls of sandstone 
from 1000 to 1600 feet in height, down which pour 
about a score of waterfalls. Of these the finest is 
the Stauhhaeh ( ‘ dnst-stream ’ ), 866 feet in height. 
Lautverschiebung. See Grimm ( J. K. L.). 
Lauzun. See Biron (Armand Louis). 

LiaTa^ any rock erupted from a volcanic orifice in 
a state of fusion. Lavas differ much in liquidity at 
the time of eruption — the basic lavas being more 
fluid generally than those that contain a high per- 
centage of silica. The surface of a lava-stream, 
which speedily cools and hardens, is generally more 
or less porous and vesicular, from the escape of 
the confined gases; but, as rock is always a bad 
conductor of heat, the interior often remains long 
in a liquid condition, permitting the continued 
flow of the stream sometimes to a very great 
distance from the orifice from which it has been 
discharged, notwithstanding its indurated covering. 
The end of the stream is a slowly-moving mass 
of loose porous blocks, rolling and tumbling over 
each other with a loud rattling noise, being pushed 
forward in fits and starts by the viscid lava, when 
it bursts the hardened crust and rushes on. The 
structure of the interior of a solid lava-stream shows 
a compact and homogeneous rock, assuming a more 
or less crystalline structure as the cooling has 
been the work of a longer or shorter period of time. 
Caverns are sometimes formed in lava-streams by 
the escape of the molten mass below, leaving the 
cooled crust standing like the roof of a tunnel. 

Layalf capital of the department of Mayenne, 
is on the Mayenne, 46 miles E. of Rennes. Its 
cathedral dates from the 12th century ; in the old 
ducal castle of the Trdmouilles young Philippe de la 
Trlmouille was guillotined in 1794. Since the 13th 
century, when Flemish weavers settled here, the 
town has been a centre of "^linen- manufactures. 
Near it the Vendeans defeated the Republicans 
in 1793. Pop. 27,500. Here was born the mis- 
sionary bishop Fran 9 ois Xavier de Laval- Mon 
morency, sent to Canada as papal vicar in 1659; 
after him Laval University at Montreal (q.v.) m 
named. See a work on him by Leblond de 
Bmmath (1906). 

La Taletta* See Valetta. 

LaTalette9 Father. See Jesuits. 
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La Valli^re, Louise Feancoise de Labaume 
Leblanc de, a celebrated mistress of Louis XIV. 
of France, was born at Tours, in 1644, of an ancient 
and noble family. At an^early age she lost her 
father, and was brought to court by her mother, 
who had married a second time. She was not a 
great beauty, and was slightly lame; but the 
winning charm of her manners, and the sweetness 
of her lace, quickly took captive the affections of 
the king. She re^ly loved Louis, and bore him 
four children, of whom two survived infancy ; but, 
although slie and they received wealth and titles 
of honour, she never lost her sensitiveness to the 
dishonour of their birth. When Madame de Montes- 
pan became the royal favourite she retired into a 
Carmelite nunnery in Paris (1674). She died 6th 
June 1710, after more than thirty years of penances 
and religious austerities. Her Bijlexions sur la 
Misiricorde de Dieu par une dame p6nitente (1680) 
was re-edited in 1860, with a collection of her 
letters. 

There are Lives of the Duchesse de la Valliire, by 
Quatremdre de Boissy (1823), Capefigue { 1859), Houssaye 
(1860; new ed. 1895), Duclos (4th ed. 1890), Lair (1881; 
new ed. 1907 ; Eng. trans. 1908), and Pauthe (1891). 
Lavandula. See Lavendeb. 

La'Tater 9 Johann KaspAR, writer on physiog- 
nomy, was born on 15th November 1741 at Zurich, 
studied there under Bodmer and Breitinger, and 
in 1769 received Protestant orders. He early 
gained a high reputation by a volume of poems, 
entitled Schweizerlieder ( 1767 ). His Aussichten in 
die Ewigkeit (4 vols. 1768-78), is a work of high re- 
ligious enthusiasm, mingled with asceticism and 
a considerable leaven of mysticism. From 1769 
he officiated in the orphanage church in his native 
city, and from 1778 in the church of St Peter. 
He brought his keen powei*s of observation and his 
skill in judging character to bear upon physiog- 
nomy, which he attempted to elevate into a 
science, in his most celebrated work, Physiog- 
nomische Fragmente zur Beforderung der Men’ 
schenkenntniss und Menschenliehe (4 vols. 1776- 
78); ti-ans. Hunter (1789-98); Holeroft (1793). 
It gave rise to much discussion, was bitterly 
attacked, as by Nicolai, although Goethe greeted 
it with praise, and occasioned not a little display 
of wit and humour from Lichtenberg and others. 
Lavater was the chosen spiritual adviser of many 
persons in Switzerland and Gei*many, with whom 
he maintained an unwearied correspondence. On 
his tours in Germany he was received with extra- 
ordinary marks of poJ)ular esteem and honour. 
Whilst tending the wounded on the street at the 
capture of Zurich by Massena, 26th September 
1799, he received a wound which was the cause 
of his death on 2d January 1801. His Ver- 
mischte Sckriften appeared in 2 vols. (1774r-81) and 
his SctmmtUche kleinere prosaUche Sckriften in 
3 vols. (1784-85). See Lives by Gessner (1802), 
Heisch (English, 1842), and Muncker (1883), and 
monographs by Steck (1884) and Von der HeUen 
(1888). 

Lavanr^ a town in the French department of 
Tarn, on the Agout, 25 miles ENE. of Toulouse. 
A bishop's see from 1317 to 1801, it was the strongest 
fortress of the Albigenses, but in 1211 was taken by 
Simon de Montfort. Pop. 6000. 

Laveleye, ^mile Louis Victor de, political 
economist, was bom at Bruges on 5th Apiil 1822, 
studied at Paris and Ghent, and was appointed to 
the chair of Political Economy at Li6ge in 1864. 
His works include De, la PropnMA et de ses Formes 
Primitives ( 1874 ; En^, trans. 1878) ; Lettres d^ Italic 
(1880-84) ; Le SociaUsvm Corvtempormn (1881 ; 7th 
ed. 1892; Eng, trans. 1885); M&ments d^iconomie 
Politique (1882) ; La Pinvumde des Bdikam (1886 ; 


curtailed trans. 1887 ) ; and works on rural economy 
in the Netherlands, and on current topics of the 
day, such as education, luxury, the gold question, 
and democracy. He was made a baron just before 
his death, 2d January 1892. See Life by Count 
Goblet d'Alvxella (1894). 

La Vendee. See VendiSie. 

Lavender [Lavandula), a genus of labiate 
plants, having the stamens and style within the 
tube of the corolla, the xmper lip of the corolla bifid, 
the lower trifid. The Common or Narrow-leaved 
Lavender (L. vera) grows wild on stony mountains 
and hills in the south of Europe, and in more 
northern regions is very generally cultivated in 
gardens. It has a delightful aromatic fragrance, 
and an aromatic bitter taste, and contains a great 
quantity of a volatile oil, oil of lavender. The whole 
plant is used in medicine, particularly the spikes of 
the flowers, as a tonic, stomachic, nervous stimulant, 
&c. Lavender-flowers are often put into wardrobes 
to keep away moths, and are much used in per- 
fumery. Oil of Lavender is procured by distillation 
of lavender-flowers with water, and is rather lighter 
than water, pale yellow, ve^ fluid, and very 
fragrant ; it requires 70 lb. of flowers to yield 1 lb. 
of oil. Spirit of Lavender is made by distilling 
lavender -flowers with rectified spirit; Lavender 
Water, one of the most popular of all perfumes, 
by dissolving oil of lavender with smaller quantities 
of other volatile oils in rectified spirit. Lavender 
is extensively cultivated for its flowers at and near 
Mitcham, Carshalton, and Beddiiigton in Surrey, 
at Hitchin, at Canterbury, and at Broadstone 
in Dorset. Broad-leaved Lavender {L, spica) is 
more tender than common lavender. It is also less 
fragrant, and the oil it yields, Oil of SpiJce or 
Foreign Oil of Lavender, is used by painters on 
porcelain, and in the preparation of varnishes. 
For sea-lavender, see PLUMBACUNEiE. 

Laver 9 a name given to a number of kinds of 
seaweed, which are used as food, especially Por- 
p^yra vulgaris and P. laciniata, of the sub-gi-oup 
Floridese, or Rhodophycese. These plants grow 
on rocks and stones in the sea, and are not 
unfrequent on British shores. They consist of a 
very thin, flat, pui-ple frond, which is not gela- 
tinous. The frond of P. vulgaris is wavy and 
undivided, that of P. laciniata (sometimes called 
Sloke) is deeply cleft, and has the segments lobed 
and cut at the edges. Laver is sometimes stewed 
and brought to table ; also pickled and eaten with 
pepper, vinegar, and oil, or with lemon- juice. It 
is regarded as useful in scrofulous affections and 
glandular tumours, a property which it probably 
owes to the iodine which it contains. Forphyra 
is the, ‘red laver’ of commerce. The name of 
Green Laver is given to TJlva latissima, of the 
sub-group Chlorophycese, or green algae. It is a 
common seaweed of British shores, fire frond of 
which is green, membranous, broad, flat, wavy, 
and sometimes inflated. It is bitterish, but is 
often used in the same way as the true laver, and 
possesses similar properties. 

LaT'ery9 Sib John, R.S.A. (1896), A.R.A. 
(1911), R.A. (1921), portrait-painter, of the Glas- 
gow school, was born at Belfast in 1856, studied in 
Glasgow, London, and Paiis, and was knighted in 
1918. 

La Tjlle'marq[n^9 Th]6odorb-Claude-Henbi 
Hersabt, Vicomte de, Celtic antiquary and 
scholar, was bora of an ancient Breton family 
at QuimperU, 6th July 1816, and became in 
due time a member of tne Institute, and a corre- 
sponding m ember of the Berlin Academy. His first 
important work, was Barzaz-Breiz (2 vols. 1839; 
Eng. trans. by Tom Taylor, 1865), a collection of 
popular Breton songs and melodies, with a French 
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translation and notes. Unfortunately the scientific 
value of this work was seriously impaired by the 
embellishments added to the ballads by the editor, 
and the composite product of artificially-made his- 
tory and affected archaisms can be accepted neither 
as sound literature nor as safe philology. The author 
was inspired by glowing patriotism and a too facile 
imagination, but his conscience failed to teach him 
the respect that is due to the grave dignity of his- 
tory. Bat Brittany is not the Scottish Highlands 
of Macpherson’s day, and Breton scholam are too 
learned for such impositions. An admirable ex- 
posure of the defects of M. de la Villemarque’s 
work is Luzel’s paper, Les Chants dn Barmz-Breiz 
( 1872 ). He died 9th December 1895. 

Later works are Contes jpopulaires des Anoiens Bretons ‘ 
(2 vols. 1842), Poemes des Bardes Bretons ( 1860), Notices \ 
des^Principauoo Manuscrits des Anciens Bretons (1856), 
Le Grand MysUre de Jisus (1865), La Legends Geltique 
en Zrlande, en Gambrie et en Bretagne (1859), Myrdhvrm 
on VEnchanteur Merlin (1861), Les Romans de la Table 
rorvde (3d ed. 1860), and Poemes Bretons du Moyen-dge 
(1879). He also edited Le G^idec’s Dictiormaire 
Fran^ais-Breton ( Saint-Brieuc, 1857j. 

Lavoisier^ Antoine Laurent, the founder of 
the antiphlogistic or modem chemistry, was born 
in Paris, on 26 th August 1743, and devoted himself 
to scientific studies, particularly to chemistry. In 
order to obtain means for more fully prosecuting 
his investigations he accepted, in 1769, the office 
of farmer-general. In 1768 he was made an acade- 
mician. As director of the government powder- 
mills, he discovered in 1776 a way of greatly im- 
proving the quality of gunpowder ; and in 1791 he 
was appointed a commissioner of the treasury. He 
rendered great service in the application of chemis- 
ts to agriculture. A statement of his principal 
discoveries, and of the great part he played in the 
establishment of modern chemistry, will be found 
under Chemistry; his discovery of oxygen was 
wholly independent of Priestley ( see Nature, xxvii. , 
also WATER). Lavoisier’s services to science could 
not save him from the popular rage gainst farmers 
of the taxes during the Heign of Terror, and he 
died by the guillotine, 8th May 1794. His princi- 
pal work is the TraiU Mimentaire de Chimie 
(1789). His CEuvres were published in 6 vols. in 
1864-93. See his Life by Giimaux (Paris, 1888); 
Edinburgh Review, July 1890 ; Berthelot, Le Bivo- 
lution Chimique: Lavoisier (1890). 

Law is a term which must be variously defined, 
according to its application. The laws of nature, 
as expounded by men of science, are general pro- 
positions as to the order in which physical events 
have occurred, and will probably recur ; the moral 
law, or the law of God, is a body of truth thrown 
into the form of rules for the guidance of human 
conduct. ^ But when we speak of law we usually 
mean to indicate the law which is set and enforced 
by civilised states. Law, in this sense, derives its 
sanction, or binding force, from the penalties by 
which men are constrained to obey it or punished 
for breaking it. The earliest source of law is cus- 
tom ; the customary rules of a primitive community 
formed the basis of the Civil Law at Home, as they 
form the basis of the Common Law (q.v.) in Eng- 
land. (lustomary law is rigid and formal; in a 
pr<^gressive society it is relaxed and improved by 
the use of legal fictions, by the influence of Equity 
(q-Y.), and by legislation. At Rome, for example, 
the growing commerce of the city compelled the 

E raetor to go beyond the civil law (which was a 
iw for Homans only ), and to devise a new law of 
nations, based on pnnciples of equity, such as aU 
civilised men could understand. When the Romans 
began to study Greek they identified this law of 
nations with the law of nature, as expounded by 
the Stoics. The civil law, amended and rational- 


ised by successive praetors and emperors, has fur- 
nished most of the nations of modern Europe with 
the greater part of their legal rules and ideas ; even 
England, while refusing to borrow directly from 
the Corpus Jitris Civilis, has derived no small part 
of her law from that source. Scots law has largely 
drawn its principles and nomenclature from Homan 
law. 

It is usual to distinguish public law (constitu- 
tional and criminal) from private law (which 
applies to personal status, family relations, pro- 
perty, and contract). Canon Law (q.v.) is not 
received, as an entire system, by any modern 
state; bub its rules are followed in defining the 
powers and functions of ecclesiastical persons. The 
Law of Nations, or International Law (q.v.), is also 
divided into public and private. 

See such works as Maine’s Ancient Law, Colquhoun’s 
Ciml Law, Austin’s Jurisprudence, and Pollock and 
MjsX\Asji6Jsnistory of English Law (1895); also the articles 
Agent, Barristbb, Code, Congress, Courts op Law, 
Criminal Law, Jurisprudence, Jury, Justinian, Land 
Laws, Parliament, Solicitor, &c. 

Law, Andrew Bonar, British Prime Minister, 
was born in New Brunswick, 16th September 1858, 
and after a successful career as an iron-merchant 
in Glasgow, entered parliament in 1900. From 1902 
he held various offices in Unionist and Coalition 
Governments, including those of Colonial Secretary, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and member of the 
War Cabinet. Leader of his party from 1911, he 
withdrew from politics owing to ill-health in 1921, 
but returned to become Prime Minister in October 
1922. The strain was too much. He resigned in 
May of next year, and died 30th October. His 
influence was mainly due to character; an un- 
swerving honesty and devotion to principle being 
the guiding factors of his political life. To this 
must, however, be added a very extensive know- 
ledge of economic affairs. 

Law^ John, famous for his credit operations 
during the minority of Louis XV., was bom at 
Edinburgh, 21st April 1671. His father was a 
goldsmith and banker, and proprietor of the estate 
of Lauriston, near Edinburgh. Law early showed 
a most remarkable talent for arithmetic, algebra, 
and kindred sciences. At twenty he removed to 
London, where he found admission into good 
society ; but condemned to death for killing a man 
in a duel, he escaped from prison and fled to 
Amsterdam, where ne spent his time in study- 
ing the credit operations of the hank. About 
the year 1700 he returned to Edinburgh, a zealous 
advocate of a paper currency ; but his proposals to 
the Scottish parliament on this subject met with 
an unfavourable reception. He now visited differ- 
ent parts of the Continent, where he won and lost 
vast sums in gambling and speculation, but sought 
in vain to win the favour of governments for his 
financial schemes. At last he settled in Paris, and, 
in company with his brother William, set up in 
1716 a private bank. This was soon so successful 
and prosperous that the Duke of Orleans, the 
regent, adopted in 1718 Law’s plan of a national 
bank, and issued prodigious quantities of bank- 
notes, which enjoyed perfect credit, whilst the 
ordinary national bonds remained, as they had 
long been, at a price far below their nominal value. 
In 1719 Law originated his Mississippi Scheme 
(q.v.), and the following year was made a Coun- 
cillor of State and Comptroller- general of Finances. 
When the bubbles burst he became an object of 
popular hatred, and found it best to quit France. 
After wandering here and there he finally settled 
in Venice, where he spent his last ^rears poor and 
forgotten, yet to the very end occupied with plans 
for restoring himself to power and prosperity. He 
died 21st March 1729. 
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See Lives of him oy "W'ood (1824) and A W, Wiston- 
Glynn ( 1 908 ) ; and Thiers, Law et son SysUme des Finances 
(trans. New York, 1859). An edition of his works was 
published at Paris, 1843. 

LaWf William, one of the ablest controversial- 
ists of the 18th century, was bom a grocer’s son at 
Kingscliffe, in Northamptonshire, _ in 1686, entered 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1705, and be- 
came a fellow in 1711. At the accession of George 
I. he found himself unable to subscribe the oath of 
allegiance, and consequently forfeited his fellow- 
ship. About 1727 he became tutor to the father 
of Edward Gibbon at Putney, and here, or at Cam- 
bridge with his pupil, he spent ten years ‘the 
much honoured friend and spiritual director of the 
whole family.’ Gibbon, in his autobiography, 
speaks of the unworldly thinker with unusual 
warmth as ‘ a worthy and pious man who believed 
all that he professed, and practised all that he 
enjoined.’ The elder Gibbon died in 1737, and 
three years later Law retired to his native village, 
and there was soon joined by his disciples. Miss 
Hester Gibbon, sister of his pupU, and Mrs Hutche- 
son, a wealthy widow. The two ladies had a 
united income of about £3000 a year, and most of 
this they spent in those works of charity^ to which 
they devoted themselves in their seclusion, which 
lasted over twenty years. Law rose at five, and 
spent many hours of every day in silent meditation 
and in exercises of devotion. About the year 1733 
he had begun to study the writings of Jacob 
Boehme, and most of fcis later books are more or 
less expositions of his mysticism. Law died in his 
retreat, April 9, 1761. William Law, however 
unworldly in his theology, was a strong thinker 
and a consummate dialectician. He won his first 
triumphs against Bishop Hoadly, in the famous 
Bangorian controversy, with his Three Letters 
( 1717 ). His Bemarks on Mandeville's Fable of the 
Bees (1723; republished by F. D. Maurice, 1844) 
is a masterpiece of incisive lomc, caustic wit, and 
terse and vigorous English. Only less admirable 
is the C(ise ^ Bea^son (1732), in answer to Tindal’s 
able book, Christianity as old as the Creation, But 
the most famous of his works remains the Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life (1729), to which 
Hr Johnson ascribed his first religious convictions, 
and which profoundly influenced the Wesleys, and 
earned the praises of Gibbon. Of Law’s mystical 
works may be named The Way to Divine Know^ 
ledge, and The Spirit of Love (1752). 

There are two collected editions of his works, each in 
9 vols.— that of 1762 and that of Moreton (1893 et 
See C. Walton^s Fotes and Materials for a Complete Bio- 
graphy (1848), Canon Overton’s William Law, Nonjuror 
and Mystic (1881), and Br Whyte’s Characters and 
Characteristics of William Law ( 1892 ). See also Lecky’s 
Sistory of England in the 18th Century; and Leslie 
Stephen’s English Thought in the IBth Century. 

LawbnrrowSf Letters of, in Scots law, a 
writ commanding a person to give security against 
offering violence against another. See Peaok 

Lawes, Sir John Bennet (1814-1900). See 
Bothamsted, Agriculture. 

Lawes. Henry (1596-1662), a song-composer, 
who set Milton’s Comus to music, was bom at 
Dinton in Wiltshire.— His elder brother, William 
(d. 1646), was also a composer. 

Lawfeldt 9 Laveld, close to Maestricht 
in Belgium, was the scene of the defeat of the 
combined Austrian, Dutch, and English forces 
under the Duke of Cumberland by the French, 
commanded by Marshal Saxe, on 2d July 1747. 

Law-merchant* a name often used in law to 
denote the customs which have grown up among 
merchants in reference to mercantile documents 


and business, such as bills of exchange, bills of 
lading, &c. These customs become incorporated 
with, and form part of, the common law, and are 
binding as such. 

Lawilf a fine kind of Linen (q.v.), from which 
bishops’ sleeves are made. For grass-lawns, see 
Gardening. 

Lawn Tennis* See Tennis. 

Lawrence^ (l) capital of Douglas county, 
Kansas, on the Kansas River, 34 miles SSW. of 
Leavenworth by rail. It is the seat of the state 
university (1864), and has important and varied 
manufactures. ^Lawrence was founded in 1854 by 
Free-soil settlers, shared in the violent struggle 
against slavery (see Kansas), and was partly 
burned by QuantreU’s guerillas in 1863. Pop. 
about 12,500. — (2) One of the capitals of Essex 
county, Massachusetts, and an important manu- 
facturing city, on both sides of the Merrimack 
River, 26 miles N. of Boston, with which it is con- 
nected by two railways. The river, which here 
falls 28 feet in half a mile, is crossed by two 
railway and two other bridges, and by a dam of 
granite, 900 feet long and 40 high ; and canals on 
either bank conduct the water to the mills. The 
mills, some of which are amongst the largest in 
the world, manufacture cotton and woollen goods, 
cloth, and paper ; and engines, boilers, machinery, 
clothing, hats, &c. are also produced here. Pop. 
(1870 ) 28,921 ; (1880) 39,151 ; (1920 ) 94,270. 

Lawreiice 9 St. See St Lawrence. 

Lawrence* St, the Deacon, a martyr of the 
early church, the subject of an elaborate hymn by 
Prudentius. According to the legendary account, he 
was bom at Huesca in Spain, and became a deacon 
of Rome in the pontificate of Sixtus I. (3d century). 
In the persecution of Valerian, being summoned 
before the prsBtor as a Christian, and being called 
on to deliver up the treasures of the church, he 
produced the poor and the sick, who were his 
special charge ; and on his persisting in his refusal 
to sacrifice, ne was condemned to be broiled on a 
gridiron. The martyrdom is unquestionably his- 
torical, its probable date 268, His day is the 10th 
August. The Escorial (q.v.) is dedicated to him. 

Lawrence 9 David Herbert, poet, novelist, 
and historian, was born a coal-miner’s son, at East- 
wood, near Nottingham, 11th September 1885. 
Educated at the High School and University 
College of Nottingham, he was a teacher in London 
till the publication of his novel Sons and Lovers in 
1913. From that time he devoted himself altogether 
to literature. He has always been an outspoken 
moralist. His novel The Bainbow was suppressed. 
His earnest interest in sex and psychoan^ysis has 
often deterred readers, though it has won their 
respect for the truth-seeker. Some find that to pass 
from Women in Love (1921) to Aa/ron*s Bod (1922) 
is like emerging suddenly from a tropical valley to 
a high mountain-top, where the wind blows freely. 
In 1923 appeared ‘ a new and living thing ’ entitled 
Fantasia ffthe Unconscious. Australia and Mexico 
have been the scenes of later books. As a poet Mr 
Lawrence is of the Ima/^ists. His works in verse 
include Love Poems and Others (1913), AvMres 
(1916), Look! We have come Through (1917), New 
Poems (1918). He has also written short stories, 
plays, Italian travel sketches, translations, and 
Movements in Europecm FListory (by ‘Lawrence 
I H. Davison,’ 1921 ; under his own name, 1926 ). 

LawreiiC 69 John Laird-Mair Lawrence, 
Lord, was one of twelve children of Lieut. -coL 
Alexander Lawrence, an Irish Protestanli, who 
served in the Mysore camp^gn and at the 
storming of Seringapatam. Bom at Richmond, 
Yorkshire, 4th Marcn 1811, he obtained in 1827 
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a presentation to Hailey bury College. His first 
years in the Indian ci’m service were spent in 
Delhi and the neighbourhood. On the annexation 
of the Punjab Lawrence was appointed commis- 
sioner, and afterwards lieutenant-governor. His 
administration of this once anarchic province made 
him deservedly popular with Europeans and Indians 
alike. He used every effort to curb the oppression 
of the people by their chiefs, devised a rational 
system of land tenure, and devoted his whole 
time and energy to the work of restoring peace and 
prosperity. It wa,s thi'ough the influence which he 
then acquired over the native population that he 
was able to render such effective service during the 
Indian Mutiny. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say 
that he then proved himself to be the mainstay of the 
British dominion in India. The once restless Sikhs 
had become so attached to his firm and beneficent 
nile that Lawrence was enabled to disarm the 
mutineers in the Punjab, to raise an army of 59,000 
men, and to capture the city of Delhi from the 
rebels after an eventful siege of three months. So 
timely was this succour, and so great had been his 
foresight, that he was thereafter styled ‘ the saviour 
of India. ’ On his return to England he received the 
thanks of parliament, with the ^ant of a pension of 
£1000 a year. He was made a baronet in 1858, and 
a privy-councillor in 1859. In 1861 Lawrence was 
nominated one of the knights of the * Star of India.’ 
In 1863 he succeeded Lord Elgin as Grovemor- 
general of India; he was made a member of the 
Indian council, and the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company granted him a life pension of 
£2000 a year. His five years’ administration of 
the Indian empire was marked by the same wisdom, 
foresight, and prudence as distinguished his career 
in the Punjab. His financial policy was based 
upon souncl principles ; he took a strong per- 
sonal interest in the many social problems which 
Indian statesmen have to confront ; and his foreign 
policy was generally approved of. He did not 
believe in British interference in Asia beyond the 
frontier of India, and was especially opposed to 
intriguing in Afghanistan. In 1869 he was raised 
to the House of Peers as Baron Lawrence. Lord 
Lawrence was chairman of the London School-board 
from 1870 till 1873. He devoted the last days of 
his life in parliament (1878) to an exposure of the 
policy whi^ led up to the disastrous Afghan war, 
and which he had vainly striven to counteract in 
his retirement. He died 27th June 1879. See his 
Lif^ by Bosworth Smith (1883), Sir Richard Temple 
(1889), and Sir C. Aitchison (1892). 

His elder brother, SiR Henry Montqomery 
Lawrence, was horn at Matura, Ceylon, 28th 
June 1806. In 1823 he joined the Bengal Artillery 
near Calcutta, where Havelock was stationed at the 
same time. He took part in the first Burmese war 
ia 1828, in the first Afghan war in 1838, and in 
the Sikh wars of 1845 and 1848 ; and in 1848 he 
was made K.C.B. In 1856, while in charge of 
the Rajputana province, Lawrence published two 
articles pointing out the danger of reducing the 
strength of the British army of occupation in India, 
and the latent causes of mutiny, wMch might hurst 
forth at any time. These warnings were more than 
justified by subsequent events. In March 1867 he 
was appointed to the charge of affairs in Lucknow, 
and did all that he could to restore contentment 
there. But the mutiny broke out in May, and 
Lawreime saw^ that it would inevitably spread 
throughout India. He made extensive preparations 
at LuckBLOw, and it was owing to hfs wonderful 
foresight it was made possible for a mere 
handful of European soldiers to defend the Residency 
for about fopi niohths against an army of the rebels 
which was m possession of the town. Sir Henry 
Lawrence himself was injured by the explosion of 


a shell on 2d July 1857, and died two days after- 
wards from the effects of the wound. His death 
was a great blow to the little garrison, hut they 
held out bravely till the end of September, when 
relief came from Cawnpore. In addition to his 
reputation as a statesman and soldier, Sir Henry 
Lawrence is known as a philanthropist, and was 
the founder of the Lawrence Military Asylums in 
the Punjab, Rajputana, and Madras. He devoted 
most of his income to these and other deserving 
institutions. A marble statue has been erected to 
his memory in St Paul’s Cathedral. See his Life 
by Sir Herbert Edwardes and Herman Merivale 
(1873), and that by M‘Leod Innes (1898). 

Lawrencet Sir Thomas, portrait-painter and 
President of the Royal Academy, was horn at 
Bristol, an innkeeper’s son, on 4tn May 1769, and 
at the early age of ten years began to draw portraits 
in crayons at Oxford, afterwards at Bath. At the 
age of eighteen he entered as a student of the Royal 
Academy, having a little while previously taken to 
painting in oil. In 1791 he was elected associate, 
and in 1794 full member. After Reynolds’s death he 
was appointed limner to the king in 1792, and was 
knighted in 1815 ; and on Benjamin West’s death 
in 1820 he succeeded him as President of the Royal 
Academy. He died in London, 7th January 1830. 
Lawrence was the favourite portrait- painter of his 
time, had an immense practice, and obtained higher 
prices perhaps than were paid to any previous por- 
trait-painter ; but his work, in spite of the elegance 
and taste that often distinguish it, scarcely rises 
above the conventional leveL 

See Life by WiUiams ( 1831 ) ; monograph by Lord Ronald 
Grower (1900) ; Ejiapp, ArUs^s Love Story (1904) ; and 
especially Armstrong, Ixmreme (1913). 

Lawrence^ Sir William, Bart., F.R.S., a 
distinguished surgeon (1783-1867), became in 1815 
one of the professors of Anatomy to the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and in 1829 a lecturer on 
Surgery to St Bartholomew’s. He wrote important 
works on The Treatment of Eeimia (1807), An 
Introduction to Comparati/ve Anatomy and Physi- 
ology (1819), and A Treatise on the venereal Dis- 
eases of the Eye ( 1831 ). 

Lawreuceburg, a city of Indiana, on the 
Ohio, 22 miles below Cincinnati ; pop. 3500. 

Lawson, Henry Heetzbebg ( 1867-1922), born 
near Grenfell (N.S.W.), farmed with his father, 
Peter H. Larsen, a Norwegian, but soon took to 
verse- writing and journalism. He travelled far in 
Australia and New Zealand, and was in London 
from 1900 to 1903. The Sydney Bulletin brought 
out his poems and sketches. These were collected 
in Short Stories in Prose and Verse (1896), In the 
Days when the World was Wide (verse, 1896), 
While the Billy Boils (prose, 1898), The Skylme 
Eiders (verse, 1910), and other volumes. Like 
A. B. Paterson he sings robustly, in rgugh and 
swinging lines, of his native land and the ‘good 
old days ; ’ and he has been described as the most 
representative writer Australia has yet produced. 

Lawson, Sib Wilfrid (1829-1906), baronet 
and M.P., was from 1864 the foremost represen- 
tative of temperance reform legislation, a wit^ 
and weighty speaker. See Life by G. W. E. 
Russell (1909). 

Lawyer, in the United Kingdom, is not a 
technical term of law, but a popular name given to 
those who are either practitioners of the law or 
intimately connected with its administration. In 
Great Britain and Ireland lawyers are subdivided 
into two main classes (see Attorney, Solicitor, 
Barrister, Advocate). In the United States 
an attorney acts as council, and mce versd^ there 
being no similar subdivision of the profession, and 
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the expediency of the subdivision has often been 
canvassed in the United Kingdom. 

Layamon; the son of Leovenath, called in the 
later text of his poem Laweman the son of Leuca, 
was, as he himself tells us, a priest of Ernley (now 
Arley), on the banks of the Severn, near Bewdley, 
and appears to have flourished about the close of the 
12tli century. Nothing more is known concerning 
him. He produced an amplified imitation of Wace’s 
Avigleterre, the value of which is not so 
much literary as linguistic. It was confessedly a 
compilation from Bede, St Albin, and Austin, and 
more particularly Wace. Wace’s Brut contains 
15,300, and Layamon’s 32,250 lines, the additions 
consisting of dramatic speeches put into the mouths 
of the figures and of an extension of the Arthurian 
romance with names of persons and places supplied. 
The author seems to have been a simple, pious, and 
patriotic priest— in his own words ‘it came to him 
in mind and in his chief thought that he would tell 
the noble deeds of the English. ’ The versification 
is very arbitrary and rude, exhibiting sometimes 
the alliteration of Old English, and sometimes the 
rhyme of French poetry. The language shows us 
Old English changing or changed into Early Eng- 
lish, and a study of its peculiarities of grammar 
and phraseology enables us to trace the process by 
whicii the speech of Alfred and the Chronicle became 
transformed into that of Chaucer and Wyclif. Sir 
Frederick Madden pointed out that in the earlier 
of the two MSS. (13th century) of Layamon’s 
Brut, there were less than fifty words derived from 
French; while in the second (written about 1250) 
twenty of these are dropped and only about forty 
more added. There are thus but ninety words of 
French origin in the two texts, together more than 
56,800 lines. 

See the edition by Sir Fred. Madden (3 vols. Lond. 
1847) ; and the selections edited hy Joseph Hall (1924). 

Layard, Sie Austen Henry, G.C.B., English 
traveller and diplomatist, was horn in Paris, 5th 
March 1817, and passed his boyhood in Italy. At 
sixteen he was sent to London to study law. In 
1839 he set out on an overland journey for Ceylon. 
Travelling along the hanks of the Tigris in 1840, he 
was struck with the ruins at Nimrud, pointed out by 
tradition as the site of Nineveh (q.v.), and felt an 
irresistible desire to examine the remains. In 1842 
Botta, consul at Mosul^ conducted some extensive 
excavations at Kliorsabad; andLayard, returning to 
the region, again directed his attention to Nimrud. 
It was 1845 before he could obtain the requisite 
means and facilities for his search, and he then, with 
the help of some Arabs, began secretly to dig in the 
mound supposed to contain the ruins. His excava- 
tions were resumed in 1846 and 1847, and his energy 
and perseverance were rewarded by the discovery of 
the ground remains of several palaces, with bas- 
reliefs and cuneiform inscriptions. Many of these 
were sent to England by Layard, together with 
gigantic winged human-headed bulls and lions, and 
eagle-headed deities, now in the Biitish Museum 
(see Assyria.). Layard at first conducted his 
search at his own expense ; he was in 1845 liber- 
ally assisted by Lord Stratford de Kedclifle, then 
British ambassador in Constantinople ; and eventu- 
ally, as the value , of these specimens of Assyrian 
art began to be known, the House of Commons 
voted a sum of £3000, which was applied by the 
trustees^ of the British Museum in continuing the 
excavations under Layard’s superintendence. On 
his return to England he p^blished a narrative of 
his explorations under the title of Nineveh cmd its 
Bemains (1849), and another work entitled Monu- 
ments of Nineveh (1853)^ In 1852 he became 
M.P. for Aylesbury, and in 1860 for Southwark; 
in 1861-66 he was Under-s^retary of State for 


Foreign Affairs, and thereafter Chief Commissioner 
of Works. In 1869 he went as British ambas- 
sador to Spain ; and in 1877-80 he was ambassador 
to Constantinople. His markedly philo-Turkish 
sympathies during and after the war with Russia 
provoked comment at home. In 1887 he published 
his Early Adventures in Persia, Babylonia, and 
S%tsiana, He died 5th July 1894. See his Atito- 
biography and Letters (ed. Bruce, 1903). 

Layings Layering, a mode of propagating 
trees, shrubs, and perennial herbaceous plants 
which is very frequently employed by gardeners 
and nurserymen. It consists in bending and fast- 
ening a branch, so that a portion of it is imbedded 
in earth, there to throw out roots, the extremity 
being made to grow erect in order to form a new 
plant. The separation from the parent plant is 
not effected till the layer is sufficiently provided 
with roots. Any injuiy which prevents the free 
return of the sap greatly promotes the formation of 
roots, and a notch is therefore usually made in the 
under side of the branch, at the place where the 
formation of roots is desired ; it is also often a little 
split up from the notch ; and sometimes a ring of 
bark is cut off, or a wire is twisted round it. The 
time which must elapse before the layer should be 
separated from the parent plant is very various ; a 
few weeks being sufficient for some, and two years 
requisite for others. Many plants which cannot 
readily he propagated by cuttings are more easily 
and successfully propagated by layers. 

Lay-reader 9 in the Anglican Church, is a lay- 
man who receives authority to read the lessons or a 
part of the service. The incumbent can permit 
any one to read the lessons, but for authority to 
read the morning or evening prayer a license from 
the bishop of the diocese is required. The absolu- 
tion, of course, cannot be read Iby a lay-reader, nor 
any part of the communion service, but he may 
receive permission, especially in connection with 
missions, to preach, or to read the sermons of 
Others. Readers {lectores, anagnostai) have existed 
as an order in the church from at least the 3d cen- 
tury ; in the Greek Church they constitute the first, 
in the Latin Church the second of the minor orders 
that lead to the priesthood. (The ofiice was 
anciently a favourite one with well-born youths : 
Julian, afterwards the Apostate, was in his 
younger years a reader in the church of Nicomedia. ) 
Their duty at first was only to read ( and perhaps to 
interpret) the lessons ; afterwards they were often 
employed also as bishops’ secretaries, and had some 
other functions assigned to them. The appoint- 
ment of readers in the Anglican Church received 
the sanction of the bishops in 1866 ; but they were 
not to be ordained. 

Lazarus, Moritz (1824-1903), Hebiw philo- 
sophical writer, became in 1873 professor at Berlin. 

Lazar eflT, Port, a fine natural harboui, 40 to 
60 feet deep, and 8 sq. m. in extent, in Broughton 
Bay on the east side of Korea. 

Lazaretto* See Leprosy, and (Juabantine. 

Lazarillo de Tornies, the first of picaresque 
novels, one of the great works of Spanish literature, 
used to be ascribed to Hurtado de Mendoza. Many 
other writers have been suggested. The English 
translation by David Rouland (1586) was reprinted 
in 1924 (ed. J. E. V. Ciofts). See Mendoza, 
Novels. 

Lazarists* See Vincent de Paul. 

Lazistau, a coast strip at the south-east corner 
of the Kack Sea, inhabited by the rough Lazes. 
See Georgia. 

Lazulite (from lazuli), a mineral long con- 
founded with Lapis Lazuli (q.v.), but, although 
somewhat similar in colour, very different in com- 
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position ; consisting chiefly of phosphoric acid and 
alumina, with magnesia and protoxide of iron. It 
occurs imbedded in quartz, or in fissures in clay- 
slate, in Styria, North Carolina, Brazil, &c. 

Lazzaroni (Ital. lazzaro, ‘leper;’ probably 
from their being outcasts or separate from other 
citizens), until lately a special class of the in- 
habitants of Naples. They had no fixed habita- 
tions, regular occupation, or secure means of 
subsistence, but occasionally obtained employment 
as messengers, porters, boatmen, itinerant vendoi*s 
of food, &c. They performed an important part in 
all the revolutions and movements in Naples. 

Le» or Leh, the capital of Ladakh (q.v.), stands 
3 miles from the bank of the Indus, 11,588 feet 
above the sea, with an observatory ; pop. 3000. 

Leaf from Bedfordshire flows 46 miles SE. and 
S. through Hertfordshire, S. between Middlesex 
and Essex to the Thames near Blackwall. 

Leaf Henry Charles (1825-1909), born at 
Philadelphia, a son of Charles Lea, publisher, and 
nephew of H. C. Carey the economist, devoted 
himself to the study of the later middle ages. 
Lord Acton said his History of the Medmvcd 
Inqxmition was ‘ the most impoi*tant contribution 
of the New ‘World to the religious history of the 
Old.’ He wrote also on the Inquisition in Spain 
and the Spanish dependencies, and a History of 
Sacerdotal Celibacy. 

Leacocl^ Stephen Butler, born in 1869 at 
Swanmoor, Hants, was educated in Canada, taking 
his B.A. at Toronto. Later he added the Ph.D. 
degi-ee of Chicago, and was appointed to the staff 
of McGill University, Montreal, where he became 
head of the Department of Political Economy. 
His serious work, such as Elements of Political 
Science and monographs on Baldwin and La Fon- 
taine in the ‘Makers of Canada’ series, is over- 
shadowed in public appreciation by his delightful 
volumes of parodies and skits, beginning with 
Literary Lapses ( 1910) and Nonsense Novels {1911 ). 

Lead is one of the metals which have been 
known from early times. It is mentioned in Job, 
xix. 24, and articles made of it by the ancient 
Bomans — some of them inscribed and dated — such 
as water-pipes, water- tanks, weights, rings, and 
small ornamental cylinders, are still preserved. As 
examples found in the grounds of some of the old 
abbeys and cathedrals show, the Roman method of 
making pipes from sheet -lead, which differs from 
the modern way, continued in use till late in the 
middle ages. Small lead weights of curious forms 
have been found among ViMng remains dating 
as early as the 10th century. Of lead compounds, 
litharge and red lead were known to the ancients. 

Lead (symbol Pb; atomic number 82; average 
atomic weight 207 ) is a soft metal of a bluish-white 
colour, tending to gray, and having also a bright 
metallic lustre when newly cut or melted. Its 
surface soon tarnishes, however, when exposed to 
the air, by taking^ on a thin film of what is sup- 
posed to be suboxide. But the oxidation proceeds 
so slowly that lead suffers less than most ordinary 
metals either by exposure to atmospheric agencies 
or by being^ placed in damp soils. Lead can be 
scratched with the nail, and easily cut with a 
knife, and it makes a streak upon paper. Its 
specific gravity varies from 11*352 in the ingot to 
11*365 when rolled into sheets, and its melting- 
pomt is 633“ F. (334° C.) It is highly malleable 
and in a less degree ductile, but its tenacity | 
is small— a wire fjrth of an inch being unable to i 
carry a load of 20 lb. Lead has been ascertained 
to be the final product of the auto-transmutation 
of the radioactive metals of the uranium and 
thorium groups. Lead resulting from the uranium- 
radium sequence has an atomic weight of 206, | 


that from the thorium sequence of 208. Chemi- 
cally, these two isoto;^es of the metal are identic^. 
Ordinary lead contains both isotopes, though in 
variable proportions. Lead is not a good conductor 
of heat or electricity. When gently heated it can 
be forced by pressure through perforations, so that 
pipes and solid rods for rifle-bullets, &c., are in this 
way manuiactured. ^ Neither sulphuric nor hydro- 
chloric acid in the dilute state has any action upon 
lead. 

The Action of Lead upon Water is of great im- 
portance, because the metal is so much employed 
for pipes and cisterns, and because lead salts dis- 
solved even in minute ^[u antities in drinking-water 
act as cumulative poisons, and are therefore in- 
jurious when taken for some length of time into the 
system. Lead is rapidly acted upon by pure water 
to which air has access, such as rain ; and it is also 
dissolved to an appreciable extent by the water 
of rivers or lakes if exceptionally pure. Bicar- 
bonate and sulphate of lime, which are common 
salts in potable waters, prevent water acting on 
lead. A small amount of peat-extract in solution 
has the same inhibitive effect. Even a soft and 
almost pure water, like that supplied to Glasgow 
from Loch Katrine, contains enough impurity to 
render harmless the short lead service pipes used 
in houses. 

Flumhic Oxide (monoxide of lead, massicot, 
litharge), PbO. Massicot, from which red lead is 
manufactured, is obtained in the form of a yellow 
powder by heating lead to dull redness. Litharge 
is produced when lead is oxidised, as in the cupella- 
tion furnace, at a high temperature in a current of 
air. The melted litharge flows from the cupel into 
iron pots, and after cooling breaks up into crystal- 
line scales of a colour varying from a pale to a 
reddish yellow. This is called flake litharge, and 
when ground it is termed buff or levigated litharge. 
Both massicot and litharge enter into the com- 
position of certain Cements (q.v.). Litharge is 
used in the fabrication of oil-varnishes to increase 
their power of drying, in the preparation of lead 
plaster, and for glazing earthenware. Bed Oxide 
of Lead (red lead or minium), Pbs 04 , is occasionally 
found native. Its manufacture is referred to below. 
Flumhic Feroodde (binoxide of lead, puceoxide), 
PbOg, is obtained by treating the red oxide with 
dilute nitric acid. This oxide, which is of a brown 
colour, is used mixed with sulphur along with other 
ingredients for tipping some kinds of matches, the 
mixture of puceoxide with sulphur being spon- 
taneously inflammable when rubbed. 

The most important lead salts are; Fhimhic 
Carbonate (carbonate of lead, white lead), PhCOg ; 
Flumhie Chloride (chloride of lead), PhCl 2 ; Lead 
Acetate (sugar of lead), Pb(C2Hs02)2*3H20. The 
latter is soluble in IJ parts of cold water, and in 
eight parts of alcohol. Like litharge, it is used 
in the manufacture of oil- varnishes, and it is an 
important substance in medicine^ For the chromate 
of lead, which is employed as a yellow pigment, see 
under CHROMIUM, 

Ores and Smelting. — The principal ore is galena, 
the sulphide of lead, PbS (lead, 86*6 ; sulphur, 13 ‘4 
per cent.). All galena is argentiferous, but not 
always to a degree sufficient to make the extraction 
of the silver feasible. The only other ore of im- 
portance is cerussite, the carbonate; it is mined 
m Australia and in the United States. 

Lead ores are widely distributed. The principal 
lead-producing countries are the United States, 
Spain, AustrjQia, Germany, and Mexico, of which 
the first produces about one-third of the world’s 
supply. The chief lead -exporting countries are 
Spain and Australia, from both of which 'Britain 
annually receives large amounts, mainly as pig- 
lead. South-eastern Missouri is the most important 
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lead-mining region of the States, the ore-bodies 
(galena) being of large size, and lying at shallow 
depths. In the Joplin district lead and zinc ores 
occur interbedded with limestone and cherts. 
The Cceur d*Alene region, Idaho, ranks next to 
Missouri as the second great lead-producing area 
of the States ; here the principal manner of occur- 
rence is that of amentiferous galena in veins in 
qnartzitic rocks. The main lead-mining area in 
Spain lies in the province of Jaen, between the 
Sierra Nevada and the Sierra Morena, and, in that 
area, the districts of La Carolina and Lindres are 
especially noteworthy. The lead ores of La Caro- 
lina occur in Silurian quai-tzite and slate, while 
the Lindres lodes are associated with granite. 
There are many rich silver-lead-zinc mines in C6r- 
doba province, notably in the Posadas district ; 
some have been worked since Roman times. Lead, 
associated with silver and sometimes with gold, 
occurs in all the States of Australia, but that 
continent owes its high position among lead-pro- 
ducers almost entirely to the mines at Broken 
HiB, New South Wales. The ore, which is com- 
plex, is found in wide lodes in schist. The lead 
smelting and refining works at Port Pirie are 
engaged on Broken HUl concentrates; they are 
the largest in the world, being able to produce, 
at full capacity, 200,000 tons of pig-lead and 8 to 
12 million oz. of silver per annum. One of the 
richest lead-zinc regions of Europe lies near Beuthen 
and Tarnowitz in Upper Silesia. The Polish- 
German frontier passes through it. The ores, 
which are argentiferous, occur in beds, probably 
replacing limestones. At one time an important 
lead-producing country, Great Britain now yields 
but little of file meM, 90 per cent, of her annual 
consumption of lead being obtained from abroad. 
Flintshire, Derbyshire, and Durham yield lead 
from veins in Carboniferous rocks ; while the mines 
at LeadhiUs and Wanlockhead, in South Scotland, 
those of the Lake District and Mid and North- 
west Wales work veins in Silurian rocks. There 
is an enormous number of lead veins in the older 
Palaeozoic rocks of Wales, but, in general, they soon 
become unproductive in depth. Though of small 
account to-day, some of the lead-mines of the Isle 
of Man have fceen important producers in the past. 

STmlting . — Lead ore coming from the mine 
passes through the operation known as ‘dress- 
mg’ in order to remove much of the impuri- 
ties and to make it acceptable to the smelter 
(see Ore-dressing), If the dressed galena is 



(t, hearth on which ore is spread ; &, the fireplace or grate ; 
c, the fire bridge ; d, chimney ; e, e, working doors ; /, open- 
ing for supplying ore ; g, tap-hole. 


nearly pure, as it often is, the smelting operation 
is simple. A charge of ore of at least 20 cwt. is 
first partially roasted for about two hours on the 
bed 01 a reverberato:^ furnace ( FlmtsMre furnace)^ 
shown in fig. 1, which results in one portion being 


converted into oxide and another into sulphate 
of lead, while some of the sulphur goes to form 
sulphur dioxide, which escapes as gas. There 
remain on the hearth of the furnace oxide, sul- 
phate, and some unaltered sulphide of lead. These, 
when the heat is raised and the furnace doors 
closed, practically to stop the supply of air, react 
upon each other, forming sulphur dioxide and 
metallic lead. Towards the end of the process 
lime is thrown in to aid in the manipulation of 
the slag and undecomposed ore; and when a 
further portion of metal is extracted from these 
the melted lead is run off into a vessel, and the 
slag removed from the furnace. The changes which 
take place in the later or melting stage of the 
process are shown by the following eq^uations : 

(1) 2PbO +PbS = 3Pb-f 

(2) PbS04 + PbS = 2Pb -{- 

In the northern lead districts of Great Britain the 
calcined ore is removed from the reverberatory fur- 
nace and smelted with the aid of a blast of air on a 
separate ore-hearth called the ‘Scotch furnace.' 

Owing to lead being to some extent volatile at a 
red heat, a considerable quantity of the metal would, 
if not prevented, pass from the smelting-furnaces 
into the atmosphere as smoke or fume, and cause 
a loss of, sometimes, 10 per cent, of what the ore 
should yield. Moreover, lead fume destroys vege- 
tation for some distance around the furnaces, and 
herbage on which it condenses is apt to j^ison 
animads feeding upon it. At Holywell in Flint- 
shire, Alston Moor in Cumberland, and at other 
lead- works this smoke is conveyed through a system 
of fines whose combined len^h amounts in some 
cases to several miles. Sometimes it is one very 
long flue. The fume condenses on the sides of these 



Kg. 2. — Vertical Section of the Pilz Blast-fumace for 
melting Lead : 

a, hearth ; &, tuy&*es, by which air-blast enters ; c, water- 
jacket ; <*, tap-hole ; e, cover ; /, flue. 

flues, openings being left to collect it. Condensing 
chambers are also used, in one form of which the 
lead fume is precipitated by being forced through 
water. These condensers are constructed to save 
the expense of long flues, but sometimes both are 
employed. Lead extracted from the collected 
fume. More refractory or impure ores, also lead- 
bearing slags and products obtained in lead -refining, 
are, in some pla<^s, treated by the iron-reducUon 
process. A certain proportion of iron is added to 
the charge of ore in a blast-furnace, with charcoal 
or coke for fuel, because the sulphide of lead is 
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completely reduced when heated with metallic 
ironf since this metal has a greater affinity for 
sulphur than lead. The reduction of these com- 
plex ores is rather a combination of processes than 
a single one. Besides lead and silver, copper and 
sometimes other metals are obtained as accessory 
products. 

As an example of a water- jacketed blast-fnrnace 
for lead-smelting we give in fig. 2 a vertical section of 
the cupola-shaped one called the Pilz furnace, which 
is now in use at Freiberg, and which has also been 
adopted in the United States. It has eight tuyeres, 
and varies in size from 4 feet in internal diameter, 
and 14 feet high from the hearth-plates, up to 20 
feet in height, with a proportional width across. 
In the UnSed States, however, the Rachette or 
rectangular form of hlast-furnace seems to be pre- 
ferred, because its capacity can be increased by 
lengthening it on plan without also increasing the 
height, as must be done if a circular furnace is 
made larger in diameter. The pressure of the blast 
in these furnaces is from J to 1 lb. per square inch. 
Cerussite or lead carbonate is easily reduced in a 
blast-furnace by coke or charcoal. 

Desilverising, djc.— Lead usually contains anti- 
mony, tin, zinc, and other metals as impurities. 
These are separated by fusing the metal xnT shallow 
pans, when the foreign metals form oxides, and as 
such are skimmed off. Lead reduced from galena 
always contains a little silver, of which 8 or 10 
oz. to the ton of lead is a very common pro- 
portion, although it often exists in much larger 
quantity, and as little as 3 oz. to the ton can 



Fig. 3. — ^Pattinson DesUverising Pot. 
a, pot ; b, fireplace ; a, main fiue. 


be profitably extracted. The desilverising process 
patented by H. L. Pattinson of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne in 1833 is still used. A series of cast-iron 
pots about 6 feet in diameter (see fig. 3) is used 
an the process. The argentiferous lead is melted 
in one of these and allowed to cool slowly, and at 
the same time it is briskly stirred. A portion of 
the lead is thus made to separate in small crystals, 
which, as pure lead solidifies at a higher tempera- 
ture^ than a lead -silver alloy, leaves the fluid 
ortion licher in silver. Suppose that the lead to 
egin with contains 10 oz. of silver to the ton ; 
then if two- thirds of the charge of this pot, which 
is usually the centre one of several, is transferred 
as crystals to another pot, it will contain only 
about 5 oz. of silver to the ton. The one-third 
remaining in the liquid state will contain 20 oz. 
of silver to the ton. With both portions this pro- 
cess is repeated several times, tne one becoming 
poorer, and the other richer in silver after each 
crystallisation. When the lead is enriched to the 
extent of from 250 to 300 oz. of silver to the ton the 
concentration is usually stopped, although it is 
sometimes carried a good deal further. The silver 
is then obtained from this rich lead by melting it 
on a flat bone ash cupel, placed in a reverbera- 
tory furnacei and exposing it to a current of air 
which reduces lead to the oxide,' or litharge 


of commerce, leaving the silver on the cupel. 
Desilverisation benefits the lead and increases its 
value. 

The Eozan process for desilverising lead is the 
same in principle as Pattinson’s, except that steam 
is used instead of manual labour, the result being 
that there is a considerable saving in the cost. 

Another method of desilverising lead, known as 
Parkes’s process, was patented in 1850. By this 
method the silver is separated by adding to the 
melted lead from 1 to 2 per cent, of zinc, which has 
a greater affinity for silver than has lead. The zinc 
carrying the silver with it foims, on cooling, crusts 
on the surface. From these crusts the zinc is after- 
wards distilled, leaving silver mixed with some 
lead as a residue. A modification of Parkes’s 
method was patented in France by Conduri^ in 
1866. He used superheated steam for the separa- 
tion of the zinc from the crust or scum, and for 
getting rid of any foreign metals remaining in the 
desilverised lead. It is said that a very pure com- 
mercial lead is obtained by Condurie’s process. 

Sheet-lead is much used for roofing buildings, 
for the construction of cisterns, and for chambers 
in sulphuric acid works. Lead-coated sheet steel 
is employed where plain sheet steel would rapidly 
corrode. Lead, being virtually opaque to X-rays, 
is used for screens and for body-coveiings to pro- 
tect operators of the rays. Lead is much used for 
electric accumulators j the positive plate consists 
of a lead frame strengthened with antimony and 
perforated by holes into which is pressed a paste 
of red lead and sulphuric acid ; the negative plate 
is of chemically pure lead. The value of lead for 
the manufacture of shot is well known. Alloyed 
with antimony, &c., it is largely consumed for type- 
metal, and with tin for solder. Much lead is also 
required for the manufacture of pewter, Britannia 
metal, &g. See Alloy. 

White Lead or Basic Carbonate of Lead 
( 2 PbC 03 -PbHij 02 ) is a substance very extensively 
used as a white pigment, as a cement, and for 
potteiy glazes. White lead is still largely made 
by the old Dutch process. Metallic lead is cast 
into the form of stars, gratings, or thin perforated 
slabs in such a way as to facilitate its conversion 
into the carbonate. These pieces of lead placed 
in earthenware vessels, like flower-pots, containing 
a little weak acetic acid, are built up in tiers in tlie 
form of a stack, and suiTounded with spent tan 
bark. The heat given out from the fermenting 
bark volatilises the acid, which along with the air 
changes the surface of the lead into the basic 
acetate, and this is, in turn, converted into the 
carbonate by the carbonic acid given off from the 
hotbed. Metallic lead requires from four to eight 
weeks for conversion into white lead, during which 
a repetition of these reactions goes on. Among 
the numerous alternative processes, the German 
and French are perhaps the best “known. In the 
former, wooden cnambers are employed, each hold- 
ing five tons or more of metallic lead, rolled into 
long, thin strips and hilng up on racks. Wood- 
vinegar is boil^, and bhe vapour and steam allowed 
to pass through the closed chamber for two or three 
days, whereby the basic acetate of lead is formed. 
Then carbon dioxide with more acetic acid vapour 
is passed in, when the acetate is converted into 
white lead. The French process is similar in the 
chemical sense ; lead acetate is prepared, and is 
converted into the basic salt by boiling an aqueous 
solution with litharge; carbon dioxide is pa,ssed 
into the solution through pipes, and thetresulting 
white lead settles as a precipitate. 

Mimum, Red Lead^ or Bed Oxide of Lead , ' is 
much consumed in the manufacture of flint-glass, 
as a cement, and as a pigment. For glass-making 
it requires to be made of very pure lead, as a 
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slight trace of copper would impart a colour to the 
glass. Minium is prepared by heating massicot 
or monoxide of lead to a temperature of 600® F. 
in iron trays, in an oven, carefully avoiding fusion. 
More oxygen is thus gradually absorbed ; and a 
bright-red compound is formed, which is the red 
lead of commerce. Orange lead, made from white 
lead instead of from massicot, is a very pure kind 
of red lead. 

Yellow Lead, — This name is sometimes given by 
manufacturers to a mixture of the oxides of lead 
and antimony, which is to some extent used to 
give a yellow colour to earthenware and as a 
pigment. The so-called Black Lead (q.v. ), of 
which pencils, &c., are made, contains no lead. 

Lead- POISONING, or Plumbism.— Minute doses 
of lead introduced into the system for some time 
bring on peculiar and distinctive symptoms. In the 
18th century, before its cause was ascertained, the 
disease was well known in Poitou (hence called 
‘ colica pictonum ’ ), in Devonshire, and in the West 
Indies. It was proved by Sir George Baker in 1767 
that it was due m each case to the presence of lead 
in the prevalent alcoholic drink of these regions — 
wine, cider, mm respectively, owing to its intro- 
duction during the process of raanufacture. It is 
occasionally met with in consequence of the action 
of water, generally veiy soft water, on the lead 
pipes through which it passes to the consumers. 
But it most often attacks persons brought much 
into contact with lead compounds, such as makers 
of white lead, workers in the glaze of potteries, 
painters, and plumbers. The intestinal canal and 
the nervous system are affected ; gout also occurs ; 
and the blood-vessels, heart, and kidneys after 
some time show degenerative changes. 

(1) Lead or painteris colic is much the most 
common form of the disease. It consists in more 
or less severe attacks of pain in the abdomen (see 
Colic), not differing much except in their per- 
sistency and frequent recurrence from pains other- 
wise produced, attended by obstinate constipation 
and frequently by vomiting. They may be so 
slight for some time that they do not interfere with 
the sufferer’s continuing his work. Lead-colic is 
rarely fatal; but may be so if the cause of the 
affection is not recognised. 

(2) The commonest affection of the nervous 
system is paralysis of some of the voluntary 
muscles ; usually those first and most affected are 
the extensor and supinator muscles of the forearm, 
and the muscles of the ball of the thumb ; and 
from the characteristic deformity thus arising the 
condition is termed wrist-drop. Other muscles may 
be first or alone affected ; but in almost all cases 
the muscles of the upper limbs are those where the 
disease manifests itself. It is not certain whether 
the nerve-trunks or the centres in the spinal cord 
are the primary seat of morbid change. Atrophy 
of the brain-suhstance, or of the optic nerves, 
epileptic attacks, and coma occasionally occur as 
results of lead-poisoning. All the nervous dis- 
orders are generally preceded by lead-colic. 

(3) The association of gout with lead-poisoning 
is frequent ; and the former is certainly sometimes 
produced by the latter. But it is probable that 
gouty subjects are specially sensitive to the action 
of lead. Cirrhosis of the kidneys (see Kidneys, 
Diseases op) occurs in some cases, following upon 
degenerative disease of the blood-vessels (arterio- 
sclerosis). 

Besides the more obvious effects of the poison 
above described, there are others of great import- 
ance, as they aid in the discovery of the cause of the 
disease. The most distinctive is the formation of 
a dark line along the ed^ of the gums close to the 
teeth, due to precipitation of lead in the form of 
sulphide in the tissues. The health usually 


suffers, the complexion is sallow and the skin dry 
and harsh. 

Prevention , — The most important point to be 
attended to is that those exposed to the cause of 
the disease should pay scrupulous attention to 
cleanliness; should never eat in their worlarooms, 
or without washing their hands ; and where dust 
containing^ lead is present should wear respirators 
during their work. Lemonade or some other drink 
slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid should he 
used as a beverage, for it forms the insoluble and 
inert sulphate or lead with any other lead com- 
pound which has obtained access to the stomach. 
Where the water-supply is at fault lead pipes must 
he discarded, or means must be taken to render 
the water hard before it is admitted to the pipes. 

Treatment. — ^When lead is present in the system 
and causing any of the symptoms above described, 
its removal can be effected by the administration of 
iodide of potassium (see Iodine). Sulphuretted 
baths, formerly recommended, are of doubtful 
efficacy. LeacT-coIic requires free administration 
of castor-oil or other purgatives with antispas- 
modics ; lead paralysis is often benefited by electric 
stimulation of the affected muscles. 

Lead 9 on shipboard. See SOUNDING. 
Leader-cable. See Lighthouse. 
Lead-g^lance. See Galena. 

LeadllillS9 a village of Lanarkshire, the highest 
in Scotland, being 1300 to 1400 feet above sea-level, 
on Glengonner Water, 45 miles SSW. of Edinburgh. 
Allan I&msay was a native. Lead has been mined 
'here for at least six hundred years. 

Leading Question is a technical expression 
in law to denote a question so put to a witness as 
to suggest the answer that is desired or expected. 
Thus, if a witness is asked, ‘Was he dressed in a 
black coat ? * it is supposed the witness will answer, 
‘ Yes ; ’ whereas the proper way of putting the ques- 
tion is, ‘ How was he dressed ? ’ or ‘ What kind of 
coat was he wearing at the time ? ’ 

Leadville, a mining city of Colorado, capital 
of Lake county, stands in a valley 10,200 feet 
above the sea, 78 miles SW, of Denver. Its mines 
produce gold, silver, and lead. The town, which 
was incorporated in 1878, contains numerous smelt- 
ing-furnaces and stamp-mills. Pop. (1880) 14,820 ; 
(1920 ) 4969. 

Leaf. Leaves are lateral organs developed from 
the stem or Axis (q.v.) of the plant below its grow- 
ing point. They never bear flowers, and after reach- 
ing their full development they retain their form 
and size unchanged until death, after which they are 
removed from the stem either by gradual decay 
(most monocotyledons) or by breaking off at a 
distinct articulation (most dicotyledons). They 
normally consist of two main parts, a stalk or 
petiole, and a blade or lamina, the latter being 
usually flattened and expanded. They may also 
ossess lateral appendages or stipmes at the 
ase of the petiole. Physiologically considered, 
they are of tJae highest importance, as can best 
be understood after examination of their minute 
anatomy. The petiole resembles a stem in struc- 
ture; the blade, however, is distinguished by the 
great development of cellular tissue, through which 
the fibro-vascular bundles pursue a course usually 
similar to that which they possess in the stem, 
thus exhibiting the parallel and reticulated vena- 
tion so characteristic of Monocotyledons (q.v.) 
and Dicotyledons (q.v.) respectively. Taking 
common examples of such leaves, it is easy to 
make out all the principal tissues (see Bark); 
(1) thus, by tearing the leaf obliquely, we can 
remove shr^s of dry, colourless, transparent epi- 
dermis, which exposes the subjacent (2) cellular 
ground tissue or. parenchyma, which is dark green 
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on the upper, and paler because of looser texture 
on the lower side, while (3) the fibro-vascular 
bundles can readily be prepared as a skeleton by 
scraping, or better by maceration.^ A thin trans- 
verse section placed under the microscope shows, 
proceeding from above downwards, (1) the upper 
epidermis, a continuous layer of empty cells, with 
walls often considerably thickened, especially on 
the upper surface, to form the so-called cuticle; 
(2) the parenchyma, which contains the fibro- 
vascular buncos, and which is readily distinguish- 
able into two chief layers. Above is the so-called 
‘ palisade parenchyma,’ in which the cells are elon- 
gated vertically and placed close together like the 



Pig. 1. — Transverse Section of a Leaf, Magnified : 
a, upper epidermic layer with cuticle ; b, palisade parenchyma ; 

c, spongy parenchyma ; d, lower epidermic layer with stomata ;• 

e, fibro-vascular bundle ; /, hair on upper epidermis. 

posts of a palisade, and below this lies the loose 
parenchyma of the middle and lower surface of 
the leaf, in which the cells are polyhedral and 
loosely arranged, leaving irregular aiig-passages. 
Finally we have the lower epidermis, in which 
numerous openings, the Stomata ( q.v.), -place the 
spaces in the parenchyma in continuity with the 
external atmosphere. 

The essential function of leaves resides in their 
chlorophyll-containing parenchyma, in which, in 
presence of light, carbonic acid ( COg) is decomposed 
with restoration of oxygen to the atmosphere and | 
formation of starch (see Chlokophyll, Vege- 
table Physiology). This process has, of course, 
nothing to do with the function of Bes^iration 
(q.v.)--oxidation of protoplasm with formation of 
carbonic acid which is gomg on constantly during 
life in all the tissues of plants as well as of 
animals ; it is a compensatory process whereby the 
green plant is. enabled to repair its respiratory 
losses of matter and energy, and provide for its 
continued growth by the formation of new food 
substances by aid of energy derived from the sun. 
The newly-formed starch, first distinguishable in 
the form of granules which are visible in the sub- 
stance of the chlorophyll grains, is converted by 
the ferment Diastase (q»Y,) into fluid glucose or 
maltose, and carried off by the descending sap, 
either to be directly assimilated as food or to be 
reconverted into starch and stored for future use. 

The functions of the blade of the leaf are shared 
to some extent by the petiole, by the green cel- 
lular envelope of the stem and branches (which 
thus not unfrequently come to replace the leaves 
altogether, good respective instances being fur- 
nished by cactuses and acacias), and often by the 
calyx and ovaries; in short, every part of the 
plant exposed to light tends to utilise it by pro- 
ducing cMorophyll, excepting only those parts of 
the flower where, in current phrase, more con- 
spicuous colouring matters are required . for the 
attraction of insets. 

The forms of leaves are greatly varied, .often 


obviously in adaptation to the habit of the plant, 
large and free-growing plants which obtain un- 
obstructed light most frequently bearing simple 
or slightly lobed leaves, while the smaller vegeta- 
tion generally produces leaves either long, simple, 
and narrow ( e.g. grasses ), or highly compound, with 
small leaflets (e.g. ferns), so as to seize as many 
as possible of the broken sunbeams which have not 
been intercepted by the loftier plants, while casting 
as little shadow as possible upon each other. 
Again, the leaves of aquatic plants, if floating, are 
simple and largely expanded, so as to maintain 
their position and obtain the maximum of light 
(e.g. water-lily and pond- weed), but if submerged 
are usually dissected into filiform segments (water- 
primrose), so as to allow the water to flow un- 
obstructed, and thus constantly renew the supplies 
of carbonic acid. Again, where in one and the 
same plant the leaves on the lower and upper 
portion of the axis are in different circumstances, 
their form is also varied, and we have the hetero- 
phyllous condition, which can be seen in many 
land-plants, but perhaps most conveniently in the 
water - buttercup {Ranunculus peltatus), which 
possesses both floating leaves which are simple, 
and submerged leaves which are highly dissected. 
So, too, plants which grow in dry and sandy situa- 
tions, and obtain scanty supplies of water, either 
owing to drought or to too pervious soil, very fre- 
uenriy store water in them leaves, which may thus 
ecome succulent, preserving it against too ready 
evaporation due to sun or wind by a thickened 
cuticle, by stomata sunk in pits, by rolling the 
stomatic surface inwards, or by some other means. 

Again, leaves may acquire entirely new functions, 
and have their form altered in coixespondence with 
these. Where the plant is a climber the whole or 
part of the leaf may be modified into a tendril ; 
where it is insectivorous it may be converted into 
a fly-trap (see Insectivorous Plants) ; or, as in 
the very highly specialised Nepenthes, we may have 
the base of the leaf of ordinary form and function, 
the middle twining as a tendril, and the tip hol- 
lowed and enlarged into a complicated pitcher. 
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Fig. 2. 

A, B, forms of leaves— a, circular; 6, elliptical; c, oval; 
d. linear; spatliulate; /, ovate; g, oblong; reniform; 
1 hastate ; k, sagittate ; I, pointed ovate ; m, ovate-lanceolate. 

0, Leaf-tips— a, acute; h, obtuse; c, retuse; d, acuminate. 
L, Leaf-margins— e, entire ; f, senate ; p, dentate ; h, crenate ; 

1, undulate ; k, labulate ; I, divided. 

Where protection is required, new modifications 
present themselves ; in response to repeated attacks 
by herbivorous animals, the leaves or leaf-tips may 
become converted bodily into thorns, or covered 
with epidermic prickles. Bitter or acrid secretions. 
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too, may develop, or stinging hairs he produced ; 
■while, xf ants are to be guarded against, a hairy 
or glandular epideimis is the surest protection. 
Such at least are the interpretations commonly 
current (see Darwinian Theory). 

The fact that leaves are so capable of adaptation 
to the manifest needs of plants -would inspire one 
to imagine some subtle cause for their infinite 
variety of shape and outline in response to other 
requirements, but space forbids discussion of such 
matters, and the reader is referred to Kerner and 
Oliver’s Katural Hutory of Flants, and Schimper’s 
Plant Geography, 

The parenchyma'of the blade may be either in 
one continuous piece, when the leaf is said to be 
simple^ or cut up into separate leaflets, when it is 
termed compound. Simple leaves may be con- 
veniently reduced to three main forms, the cir~ 
cular^ the elliptical^ or the oval, according to the 
respective length and position of the longitudinal 
and the transverse diameter ; the linear leaf being 
thus regarded as an elongated variety of the ellipti- 
cal, and so on. Innumerable variations in detail 
arise, however, according to the shape assumed by 
the apex, the margin, or the base of the leaf. The 
apex may be obtuse or acute, retuse or cayimmate; 



Fig, 3, 

a, peltate leaf derived from A by backward prolongation of the 
lobes; ft, amplexicanl leaf; V, perfoliate; i", connate— all 
derived from J3 ; c, pedate leaf, its branching represented dia- 
granunatically in d. 

the margin may be serrate or zeavy, or parted into 
lobes so deep as to furnish transitions to the com- 
pound leaf ; the base may be hastate or renifarm, 
and so on. If the leaf base be prolonged beyond 
the insertion of the petiole and its lobes unite, we 
obtain the peltate condition familiar in the com- 
mon Indian Cress ( Tropseolum ), If the petiole be 
absent, the leaf becomes sessile upon the axis ; if 
its lobes are produced downwards, as in the 
reniform leaf, and clasp the axis, the leaf is 
amplexicaul ; if the lobes coalesce on the 
other side of the axis, it becomes perfoliate; and 
if they unite with those of a similar leaf arising on 
the opposite side, the pair are said to he connate. 

In compound leaves the leaflets may arise one 
from another on each side of a median lobe, as in 
the pedate leaf of Hellebore, or may radiate in 
palmcde fashion from a common point — ^the end of 
the petiole, as in horse-chestnut; or, as is most 
frequent, they may he placed at intervals along 
the midrib, like the ribs of a feather, when we 
have the pinmde arrangement, of which the ash 
fum^hes a familiar example. The simplest case 
of ^ pinnate structure is where the lateral lobes or 
pinnce are only two, as in the temate leaf of clover : 
complex cases also are frequent, termed hipinnate, 
tripinnate, or decompound, according as secondary, 
tertiary, or even quaternary series of leaflets are 
developed. 

How little morphological importance can be 
attached to these counuess variations of form is 
well illustrated by the study of the development 
of the apparently similar ‘pinnate ’ leaves of palms, 
dicotyledons, and ferns. In the palm the pinnate 
300 


character is seen to he due to a mere tearing of a 
primarily simple leaf, by the midrib continuing to 
elongate after the parenchyma is developed; in 
dicotyledons the lobes develop separately, but 
sometimes from above downwards, and sometimes 
from below upwards ; while in ferns the leaf is pro- 
duced by a series of regular bifurcations of the 
growing point alternately to right and left, the 
first pinna being thus equivalent to all the rest of 
the leaf, and the apparent midrib a false axis, re- 
sulting from numerous separate dichotomies. 

The comparative morphology of leaves is of the 

g reatest interest. The essential conception, which 
oated before the eyes of Wolff and of Linnseus, 
vras renewed by Goethe, and systematised by De 
Candolle, is that of a fundamental correspondence 
or serial homology among all the outgrowths 
from the sides of the axis — ^from the lowest and 
earliest, the seed leaves or cotyledons, upwards 
through the leaves proper to the bracts, and even 
thence through the parts arranged upon the floral 
axis — ^the sepals, composing the calyx, and the 
petals, formmg the inner floral envelope or corolla, 
being still modifications of the leaf type, which we 
finally find most highly metamorpnosed in the 
stamens and pistils (see Flower). 

The transition from leaf to bract can be seen in 
any flowering plant, that from bracts to calyx may 
be conveniently studied in the mallow, that from 
sepals to petals in the cactus, that from petals to 
stamens in almost any garden rose (which indeed 
appears to have suggested the whole theory), and 
that from leaves to carpels in many monstrous 
flowers, especially the double cherry. Our con- 
sideration of the pinnate type of leaf-formation 
having shown that such apparent resemblances in 
adult anatomy are not necessarily real, it becomes 
necessary to test our theory by actual observation of 
the development of flowers. Embryology here fur- 
nishes an absolute confirmation-— leaves and sepals, 
petals, stamens, and carpels, are all seen to develop 
as precisely similar processes of cellular tissue from 



Tig- 4. 

a. development of compound from simple leaf ; imparipinnate 

leaf; c, trifoliate leaf; d, palmate leaf; e, devdopment of 

S innate leaves, of palm "by tearing, of dicotyledons by 

evelopment either (1) basifUgal, or (^2) basipetaL 

the sides of the axis ; and when the forms of leaves 
are fairly borne m mind, the apparent anomalies 
of flower structure become clear. Thus, the outer 
calyx {epicalyx) of a strawberry is readily seen to 
be composed of the united stipules of the sepaline 
leaves, the numerous stamens in five bimches of 
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the St John’s Wort become resolved into a whorl 
of compound staminal leaves, and so on. While 
petals are obviously modified leaves, there is ground 
both developmental and analogical for regarding 
them, in some if not all cases, as barren stamens 
specialised to the attraction of insects j their rela- 
tion to the leaf type becoming more remote. 
This favours the alternative and more modern hypo- 
thesis which regards leaves and leaf-like organs as 
being, in part, produced at the expense of repro- 
ductive tissue. 

The aiTangement of leaves upon the axis (termed 
phyllotaxis ) is always definite, and possesses a high 
degree of interest, although perhaps rather mathe- 
matical than morphological. An ascending spiral 
line may in all eases be traced round the axis 
through successive leaf bases, and these are found 
to occur at fixed distances, including a certain 
fraction of the circumference, most commonly J, 
h or tVj although higher fractions of the same 
* convergent series ’ — ^viz. J|, &c.-— or fractions of 
different series, and even transitions from one system 
to another, also not unfrequently occur, especially 
in such complex arrangements as the scales of fir 
cones. When leaves are opposite there are two 
primary generating spirals ; when whorled there 
are three or more. The mode in which leaves are 
folded in the bud, termed prefoliation or vernation, 
is of interest, since it is definite for each species. 
See Sachs’s, Vines’s, and other text-books; also 
Avebury’s Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves; and Kemer 
and Oliver’s Natural History of Plants, 

Leaf- insect, or W^llking Leaf {PhylUum), 
a genus in the family Phasmidse (q.v.), order 
Ortnoptera, famous for the females’ likeness to 



Female Leaf-insect {PhylUum sicoifolium). 


leaves. They occur in tropical regions of the Old 
World, especially on islands, from Mauritius and 
the Seychelles to Fiji. The young are reddish- 
yellow, but soon become green; the pigment is 
spectroscopically like chlorophyll. The female’s 
wing-covers or tegmina are strikingly leaf-like (the 
hind -wings are minute vestiges), and even the 
joints of the legs are foliaceous. The male has 
tegmina and large hind -wings, neither leaf-like. 
The dying insects sometimes ( as in P. siccifolium) 
become brown like a withering leaf. The egg- 
capsule is extraordinarily seed -like, even in minute 
detail. See Mimicry. 

Lcai^UC (Lat. leuca, a 'Gallic mile,’ a word 
of Celtic origin), a measure of length of great 
antiquity. The Romans estimated it as equivalent 
to^ 1500 Roman paces, or 1 *376 modern English 
miles. The league was introduced into England 
^ the Normans, probably before the hatfle of 
Hastings, aJid had been by then lengthened to two 
Engli^ milei^ of that time, or 2^^ modern English 
miles. At the present day the league is a nautical 
measure, and signifies the 20th part of a degree — 
mu miles, or 3*456 statute miles. 

The French and other nations use the same nautical 


league, hut the former nation had (until the intro- 
duction of the metrical system ) two land -measures 
of the same name, the legal posting-league = 2*42 
English miles, and the league of 25 to the degree = 
2*76 statute English miles. For the German league 
or Meile, see Mile. 

League, a term employed to designate a 
political alliance or coalition. The most famous 
leagues were the ^tolian and Achaian Leagues, the 
Lombard League, the Hanseatic League (q.v.), the 
leagues of Cambray ( ‘ Holy League ’ ), Schmalkald, 
Nuremberg ( ' Catholic League ’), and Wurzburg in 
the Thirty Years’ War (q.v.); also the Solemn 
Lea^e and Covenant, the Anti-com-law League, 
the Land League. But the name has a pecmiar 
importance in the histoiy of France, as applied to 
the opposition organised by the Duke of Guise 
(q.v.) to the granting of the free exercise of their 
rmigion and political rights to the Huguenots. 
This league, known as the Holy League {Sainte 
Ligue), was formed at P^ronne, in 1576, to 
maintain the predominance of the Roman Catholic 
religion; but the object of the (Guises was 
rather to exclude the rrotestant princes of the 
blood from the succession to the throne. For an 
account of the civil war that ensued, see Henry III. , 
Henry IV., and Guise; and for its full history, 
see Mignet’s Eistoire de la Ligue (5 vols. 1829). 

Lea^e of Nations. The League of Nations 
came into actual existence on 10th January 1920, 
when the ratifications of the Treaty of Versailles 
were exchanged at Paris. It represented the con- 
crete elaboration of an aspiration which — to leave 
aside the illusive precedent set by the Holy Alliance 
and the idealistic schemes of writers like William 
Penn and Immanuel Kant — had taken definite 
shape during the war, both in the British Foreign 
Office and in the minds of groups of men working 
separately hut concurrently in several different 
countries. Among the leading figures in such 
groups may he mentioned President Wilson and 
ex- President Taft in the United States, Sir Edward 
Grey and Lord Robert Cecil in Great Britain, 
M. L6on Bourgeois in France, and General Smuts 
in South Africa. 

As a consequence, the question of the creation of 
a ' League of Nations against War’ figured promi- 
nentty from the outset among the tasks to which 
the Peace Conference had to apply itself in the 
early months of 1919. President Wilson was chair- 
man of the special commission entrusted with the 
drafting of the ' Covenant’ of the League, as it was 
termed at Mr Wilson’s instance, and among its 
members were Lord Robert Cecil and General 
Smuts for the British Entire, M. Bourgeois for 
France, M. Venizelos for Greece, Signor Orlando 
for Italy, M. Paul Hymans for Belgium, and Dr 
WeUin^n Koo for China, No neutral or enemy 
States were represented. The first draft of the 
Covenant was provisionally approved by the full 
Peace Conference before the end of February, and 
President Wilson took it with him on the flying 
visit he paid to America immediately afterwards. 
When he returned to Paris he proposed certain 
changes demanded by American opinion, notably 
the inclusion of a safeguarding reference to the 
Monroe Doetrine, and the observations of neutral 
States were also invited. The final draft of the 
Covenant was approved by the Peace Conference 
on 28th April, and embodied in the general treaty 
at that time in preparation. The German delega- 
tion then at Versailles offered some comments on flie 
Covenant, hut the suggestions put forward were 
not adopted. Considerable difference of opinion 
existed among the Allies as to whether the Cove- 
nant should form part of the Treaty of Versailles 
or be negotiated separately and subsequently. 
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President Wilson was insistent on the former 
course, and accordingly the twenty-six articles of 
the Covenant actually form the first twenty-six 
articles of the Treaty of Versailles, As such they 
were signed by the Allied Powers and by Germany 
in the Hall of Mirrors on 28th June 1919. The 
Covenant was similarly placed at the head of the 
Treaties of St Germain (with Austria), the Trianon 
(with Hungary), and Neuilly (with Bulgaria). 
China, which declined to sign the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, was brought into the League by her signa- 
ture of the Treaty of St Germain. 

The Covenant is, and has the force of, a treaty. 
It was contracted originally between the signatories 
of the Treaty of Versailles and other States which 
subsequently adhered, even though the common 
procedure of signature and ratification was not pre- 
cisely followed, assumed obligations equally bind- 
ing. The Covenant itself consists of twenty-six 
articles and a preamble, and constitutes the basis 
of common action between members of the League. 
By it they undertake to pursue or refrain from 
pursuing certain policies, but in view of the diver- 
sity of the tasks it is sometimes sought to impose 
on the League of Nations, it is well to emphasise 
the fact that there is no technical or moral obliga- 
tion on the League as such to initiate action in any 
field not brought under its purview by one or other 
of the articles of the Covenant. 

The general purpose of the League is adequately 
set out in the Preamble to the Covenant, which 
mns as follows : 

* The High Contracting Parties 

‘ In order to promote international co-operation 
and to achieve international peace and security 
* by the acceptance of obligations not to resort 
to war, 

*by the prescription of open, just, and honour- 
able r^ations between nations, 

‘ by the firm establishment of the understand- 
mgs of international law as the actual rule 
of conduct among governments, and 
‘by the maintenance of justice and a scru- 
pulous respect for all treaty obligations in 
the dealings of organised peoples with one 
another, 

‘ Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations.’ 

It was to achieve those objects that League 
members bound themselves when they signed the 
Covenant, and the twenty-six articles that follow 
are designed to give detailed effect to the under- 
takings broadly outlined in the preamble. Articles 
I. to VII. are mainly of internal interest, laying 
down conditions of membership, specifying the 
constitution and duties of the Assembly, Council, 
and Secretariat, and prescribing the method of 
meeting the expenses of the League. Articles VIII. 
and IX. deal with the limitation of armaments and 
the creation of an expert commission to advise 
the Council on this and other military questions. 
Article X. is in the minds of some of the founders 
of the League so largely the pivot of the whole 
institution, and has in any case become so much a 
centre of controversy, that it will be well to quote 
it in full. It runs as follows ; 

‘The Members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and exist- 
ing political independence of all members of 
the League. In case of any such aggression 
or in case of any threat or danger of such 
aggression the Coimcil shall advise upon 
the means by which this obligation shall be 
fulfilled.’ 

Article XI. indicates how any war or threat of 
war, or any circumstance which threatens to dis- 
turb international peace, may be brought before 
the Council. Articles XII. to XV. and XVII. deal 


with the procedure to he followed in the handling 
of disputes between States, three alternatives being 
prescribed : ( a) arbitration by some agreed tribunal, 
(b) inquiry by the League Council, (c) reference 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
for whose creation Article XIV. makes provision. 
Members agree that they will in no case resort to 
war till three months after the arbitrators’ award, 
or the Council’s report, or the Court’s findings, 
have been promulgated. Article XVI, deals with 
the League’s method of enforcing its decisions, and 
lays it down that in the event of a League State 
going to war in violation of the articles just cited, 
it ‘ shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed 
an act of war against all members of the League, 
which undertake immediately to sever all trade 
and financial relations with it.’ It is left to the 
Council to recommend to member-states military, 
naval, or air action in addition. 

Article XVIII. lays it down that all treaties 
contracted by members of the League shall he regis- 
tered with the League and published, being invalid 
in international law till this is done. ( By the end 
of 1924 over 750 agreements had been so registered. ) 
By Article XIX. the Assembly is authorised to 
recommend to the parties concerned the recon- 
sideration of treaties which changed circumstances 
have made inapplicable, or which do not conduce 
to the maintenance of peace. By Article XX. 
members of the League undertake that both exist- 
ing and future treaties to which they are parties 
shall he made to conform with the spirit and obli- 
gation of the Covenant. Article XXI. expresses 
and recognises the validity of treaties of arbitra- 
tion and regional understandings like the Monroe 
Doctrine. Article XXII. institutes the mandate 
system (see below). Article XXIII. entrusts the 
League with responsibility for a variety of inter- 
national social activities, notably in regard to 
labour conditions, the opium traffic, the traffic in 
women and children, the arms traffic, health, 
freedom of communications and transit, and equit- 
able treatment for the commerce of all members of 
the League. Articles XXIV. and XXV. interest 
the League in the Bed Cross and in all inter- 
national bureaux established by general treaties, 
and finally Article XXVI. prescribes the procedure 
for the amendment of the Covenant itself It may 
be observed that down to the end of the Fifth 
Assembly, in September 1924, out of a number of 
amendments carried through the Assembly of 
1921, four (to Articles VL, XII., XIII., and XV.) 
had received sufficient ratifications to bring them 
into force. 

The Covenant was signed as part of the Treaty 
of Versailles by thirty-one Allied States, and in 
addition thirteen neutrals were invited to accede 
to it. All of them accepted j but of the original 
signatories three — the United States, Ecuador, and 
the Hejaz — have never ratified, and consequently 
are not members of the League. On the other 
hand China, which did not sign the Treaty of 
Versailles, entered theLeague through its signature 
of the Treaty of St Germain. Thus the number 
of League members when the First Assembly met 
at Geneva in November 1920 was forty-two, a 
total increased to fifty-five by the end of the 
Fifth Assembly in 1924. The principal non- 
member& at the latter data were the United States, 
Germany, Bussia, Mexico, Turkey and Egypt. 
The three' ex-enemy States which applied for mem- 
bership (Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria) were at 
once admitted. The creation of the League marked 
an important development in the constitutional 
relationships of the British Empire in that the 
four self-governing Dominions of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and New Zealand, and also 
India, were admitted as full members of the League^ 
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with complete liberty to act and vote if they chose 
in opposition to the feritish delegation. 

The constitution of the League is defined in the 
Covenant. Its main organs are two bodies with 
concurrent powers, an Assembly, consisting of 
three delegates from each member-state, meeting 
at stated intervals at the seat of the League, and 
a Council, originally of eight, but later of ten 
members, meeting ‘at least once a year’ at the 
seat of the League or elsewhere. The Assembly 
itself decided that it should meet regularly once a 
year at Geneva on the first Monday in September. 
While each State may send three delegates and a 
number of assistant-delegates it can cast only one 
vote. The Council, whose composition represents 
a compromise between the rights of the greater 
and lesser States, consisted in 1924 of four of the 
former (Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan) with 
permanent seats, and six other members elected 
from time to time by the Assembly. These ‘ non- 
permanent’ places were held in 1924 by Spain, 
Brazil, Belgium, Sweden, CzechoslovaKia, and 
Uruguay. Greece and China had previously held 
seats for a time. It has been generally assumed 
that the United States, Germany, and Bussia will 
have permanent seats on the Council when they 
enter the League. 

In both Assembly and Council a unanimous vote 
is necessary for any decision of importance. Any 
other procedure would expose a State to the danger 
of being coerced against its will,' a derogation of 
national sovereignty which would keep all great 
States and most lesser ones out of the League 
altogether. Though the unanimity rule is some- 
times criticised as making inevitably for deadlock, 
it has not so worked out in practice. As to its 
necessity in any international discussion it is 
worth quoting President Harding’s speech at the 
closing session of the Washin^on Armaments 
Conference, which he referred to as * a Conference 
of Sovereign Powers, where only unanimous agree- 
ment could be made the rule.' Majorities could 
not decide without infringing on national rights.’ 

The day to day business of the League is con- 
ducted by an International Secretariat at Geneva, 
its first head, known as Secretary-General, being 
Sir Eric Drummond, K.C.M.G., formerly of the 
British Foreign Office. The official languages of 
the League are English and French, and all docu- 
ments are printed in both versions. 

While practically all the work of the League 
asses through the hands of the Council, which 
olds four regular, and usually one or two extra- 
ordinary, sessions each year, its main tasks are 
being more and more specialised and devolved on 
expert committees which advise the Council on 
matters falling in their own particular sphere. 
Among these may be mentioned the Permanent 
Advisory Committee on Armaments, the Mandates 
Commission (both created by the Covenant itself), 
the Financial and Economic, the Communications 
and Transit, the Health, the Opium, the Women 
and Children’s Advisory Committees, and the Com- I 
mittee on Intellectual Co-operation. Certain of i 
these bodies, notably the Transit Committee, have 
a dual responsibility to the Council and to General 
Technical Conferences convened once every two 
or three years. Conspicuous among these are the 
Transit Conferences of Barcelona (1921) and 
Geneva (1923), and the Brussels Financial Con- 
ference (1920). To two virtually autonomous 
organs of the League, the International Labour 
Office and the Permanent Court of International 
J ustice (established by the First Assembly in 1920), 
more detailed reference must be made later. 

The League is financed by contributions from 
its members. Estimates, rigorously scrutinised and 
controlled, are approved by the Assembly each 


year, and the total thus voted is divided up between 
member-states on a scale approved by the Assembly. 
The scale is based on a varying number of units* 
ranging from 88 in the case of Great Britain to 
1 in the case of Albania and Austria. As the total 
I number of units for 1924 was 932, and the total 
expenditure ( including the cost of the International 
Labour Office and the Permanent Court of Justice) 
rather over £900, OCR), the British share came to 
roughly £88,000. On the estimates for 1925 the 
figure was slightly less. 

Between January 1920 and the end of 1924 the 
Assembly held five and the Council thirty -two 
sessions. In addition there were held the technical 
conferences mentioned above, together with a 
Health Conference (at Warsaw in 1922), a Con- 
ference on Customs Formalities (Geneva, 1923), 
and a Conference on the Suppression of the Drug 
Traffic (Geneva, 1924). The Transit and Customs 
Conferences resulted in the framing and signature 
of new international conventions. 

The administrative or semi-administrative tasks 
with which the League is charged include responsi- 
bility for the working of the mandate-system set 
up by Article XXIL of the Covenant; for the 
government of the Saar territory, temporarily 
severed from Germany by the Treaty of Versailles, 
and of the Free City of Danzig ; and for the pro- 
tection of minorities in various countries of Europe. 
The terms of Article XXII. provide that certain 
non-European territories taken from Germany and 
Turkey in the Great War shall be administered ‘ as 
a sacred trust of civilisation ’ under the ultimate 
supervision of the League and with the interests of 
the inhabitants as prime concern. The Permanent 
Mandates Commission, which sits at Geneva once 
a year and sometimes oftener, receives reports 
from the mandatory Powers, and petitions and 
complaints from, or on behalf of, the inhabitants, 
and discusses orally questions of administration 
with representatives of the mandatories who attend 
for the purpose. The most important question so 
far dealt with was the circumstances attending the 
suppression of a rebellion of the Bondelswart 
Hottentots in South-west Africa in 1922. 

Neither the Saar, Danzig, nor minorities are 
mentioned in the Covenant. The responsibility in 
all these cases is laid on the League by various 
treaties signed between European States in 1919 
and 1920. Conditions for the government of the 
Saar territory, with its 700,000 inhabitants and 
important mining interests, are laid down by the 
Treaty of Versailles, and it falls to the League to 
appoint the Commission of five by whom the ad- 
ministration is carried on. The League’s respon- 
sibility is thus indirect and its hands are largely 
tied by the treaty conditions, but its power to 
remove as well as appoint an individual commis- 
sioner enables it to exercise a good deal of real 
control. In the case of the Free City of Danzig 
the League appoints a High Commissioner to act as 
mediator between the senate of the Ftee City and 
the government of Poland, whose treaty rights in 
regard to Danzig are often matters for diverse 
interpretations. From the High Commissioner 
an ultimate appeal lies to the Lea^e Council. 
In 1923 the League’s Financial Commission carried 
through an important and successful scheme for 
the reform of the Danzig currency. 

The care of minorities represents an important 
but delicate task, the more so since the League’s 
powers in this sphere are merely mediatory. The 
peace treaties have left vast populations ( estimated 
at over thirty millions ) in Europe under alien rule, 
and discontent with a government often oppressive, 
voiced by a minority often unreasonable and in- 
transigent, niay easily lead to sporadic outbreaks 
or open war. The not inconsiderable success the 
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League has attained in this sphere has been due 
largely to its impartiality and the publicity of its 
discussions. The problem of minorities is always 
discussed at the Assembly ; petitions from discon- 
tended minorities can be, and are, presented to 
the Council ; and a very competent section of the 
Secretariat is devoted to the special study of 
minority questions, its director being in perpetual 
touch with the government of countries bound^ by 
minority treaties, and finding it constantly possible 
to get abuses of local administration corrected by 
judicious representations to the central authorities. 

The League’s primary duty of ‘achieving in- 
ternational peace and security’ involves it in 
two formidable tasks, the provision of effective 
machinery for the settlement of international dis- 
putes without war, and the formulation of plans 
for the reduction of those competitive national 
armaments which are frequently a temptation to 
war. By Article VIII. of the Covenant the aim of 
the League in the latter sphere is defined as ‘ the 
reduction of national armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety and the 
enforcement by common action of international 
obligations,’ and the Council is by the same article 
enjoined definitely to formulate plans for such 
reduction. To assist it in that task Article IX. of 
the Covenant provided for the creation of a Per- 
manent Advisory Committee of naval, military, 
and air experts ; and the Council itself, feeling that 
other advice than that of technical experts alone 
was needed, created what was known as the 
Temporary Mixed Commission on Armaments, 
which included experts, politicians, industrialists, 
financiers, and representatives of the workers. 

This body, commonly known as the T.M.A., 
after attempting unsuccessfully to draw up im- 
mediately a scale of land armaments for various 
States (all serious discussion of naval questions 
was suspended in view of the imminence of the 
Washington Conference) on the basis of the army 
of 100,000 allotted to Germany under the Treaty 
of Versailles, applied itself in pursuance of a resolu- 
tion of the Third Assembly ( 1922) to the elabora- 
tion of a Treaty of Mutual Assistance. The aim 
of this instrument, which emerged logically from 
Articles VIII., X., and XVI. of the Covenant, was 
to interlock the principles of national security and 
reduction of armaments by providing that every 
signatory should be under pledge to assist any 
other signatory made the object of unprovoked 
attack, but only on condition that the latter had 
reduced, or was in process of reducing, its forces to 
a level approved by the League Council. 

The Treaty of Mutual Assistance was presented 
to the Fourth Assembly (1923), which ordered it to 
be referred to the different governments for their 
consideration. France and many other States 
broadly approved the document, but a number, 
including Great Britain (then under a Labour 
Government) declared against it. Expectation 
that under these circumstances controversy regard- 
ing the treaty would be the main feature of the 
Fifth Assemmy (1924) was not fulfilled, the whole 
discussion being given a new turn at an early stage 
in the sessions by the speeches of the British and 
French Prime Ministers, Mr MacDonald and M. 
Herriot, who, by linking in a new way the three 
principles. Arbitration, Security, Disarmament, 
initiated the discussions which resulted before the 
Assembly ended in the preparation and adoption 
of the document known as the Geneva Protocol. 
From that moment the Treaty of Mutual Assist- 
ance was tacitly dropped. 

The purpose of the Protocol was threefold — ^to 
‘complete’ the Covenant by providing that all 
disputes, instead of almost all, should be assured 
of peaceful settlement ( either by the Court, or by 


arbitrators or by the Council); to make more 
definite the ^arantees given by League members 
severally and collectively to defend any meniber 
against a State wMch either refused to submit its 
dispute for peaceful settlement or to comply with 
the award given ; and, on the basis of the security 
so conferred, to carry through a scheme for the 
reduction of armaments at a w^orld conference 
specially convened by the League. The convoca- 
tion of the conference w’as to be made dependent 
on the prior ratification of the new arbitration 
agreement by a reasonable number of States (three 
out of the four permanent Members of the Council 
and ten others), and the actual operation of the 
arbitration agreement on the adoption of a satis- 
factory disarmament scheme. It was the intention 
of the Fifth Assembly that the Disarmament Con- 
ference should meet in June 1925, but the need for 
more protracted discussions of the Protocol made a 
postponement inevitable. 

Among other and secondary activities in the 
sphere of armaments mention should be made 
particularly of the important Arms Traffic Con- 
vention drafted by the Temporary Mixed Commis- 
sion on Armaments and approved by the Fifth 
Assembly in 1924. A convention (the Arms Traffic 
Convention of St Germain) had been framed and 
extensively signed in 1919 as one of the subsidiary 
labours of the Peace Conference, but it never 
became operative owing to America’s refusal to 
ratify. The same absence of American co-opera- 
tion for some time frustrated the League’s efforts 
to validate the St Germain Convention, but in the 
course of 1923 the United States government 
agreed to collaborate with the League in pre- 
paring a new Convention for the control of the 
international traffic in arms and munitions. The 
instrument was duly drafted, with the active 
assistance of the American representative, wlio 
joined the Temporary Mixed Commission for tlie 
purpose, and approved as stated by the Fifth 
Assembly. It was decided to call an international 
conference (which America agreed in advance to 
attend) in 1925 for the final adoption and signature 
of the Convention. 

But progress in the reduction of armaments is 
only possible if States have sufficient confidence in 
the League to submit their disputes to it as a 
matter of course and abandon the idea of war as 
an instrument of settlement. The function of the 
League as mediator or arbitrator is therefore the 
most important it has to discharge. The Covenant 
as it stood in 1924 laid it down that all disputes 
between States members of the League should be 
brought before it, failing a settlement by direct 
negotiation or by arbitration arranged directly 
between the parties. The whole duty of League 
members in this regard is defined in the first para- 
graph of Article XII. of the Covenant, whereby ‘ the 
members of the League agree that if there should 
arise between them any dispute likely to lead to a 
rupture, they will submit the matter either to arbi- 
tration or judicial settlement or to inquiry by the 
Council.’ By other provisions of the Covenant its 
signatories agree to accept and carry out any 
decision of judges or arbitrators, and in the ease 
of tonanimoits findings by the League Council 
undertake not to go to war with any State com- 
plying with the recommendation. It is only when 
the Council cannot reach a unanimous conclusion 
that the disputants are free to go to war, though 
even here a three months’ delay niust intervene 
after the Council has given its decision. It was 
largely to remove this one ‘ loophole for war ’ that 
the Geneva Protocol was drafted. 

In the course of the first five years of the 
League’s activity a number of international dis- 
putes of varying importance were brought before 
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it, and "vvere dealt with by ditierent methods best 
suited to the individual circumstances of each case. 
In two disputes, those between Sweden and Fin- 
land over the Aaland Islands in 1921 and between 
Great Britain and France over nationality decrees 
in 1922, a plea was entered by Finland and France 
respectively that the matter at issue fell solely 
between the domestic jurisdiction of one of the 
parties, in which case the League is debarred 
(under Article XV, of the Covenant) from going 
further in the matter. Both pleas were referred 
for examination, tlie former to a special Com- 
mission of jurists appointed for the purpose, the 
latter to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, with the result that both were disallowed. 
The chief disputes dealt with, apart from certain 
boundary questions in Central Europe, are as 
follows 

Between Poland and Lithuania over the occupa- 
tion of Vilna by Polish troops. 

Between Sweden and Finland over the possession 
of the Aaland Islands. 

Between the Allied Powers over the division of 
Upper Silesia between Germany and Poland 
under the Treaty of Versailles. 

Between Albania and Yugoslavia over the inva- 
sion of Albanian territory by Yugoslav troops. 

Between Finland and Russia over the status of 
Eastern Carelia. 

Between Great Britain and France over nation- 
ality decrees in Morocco and Tunis. 

Between Greece and Italy over events following 
the murder of Italian officers in Greek terri- 
tory. 

Between the Allied Powers and Lithuania over 
the regime to be established in Memel. 

In aU these cases except two a permanent settle- 
ment was effected. The exceptions are the dispute 
between Poland and Lithuania, the attempt being 
finally abandoned when, after protracted negotia- 
tions, both parties declined to accept the CounciTs 
unanimous recommendations ; and the Eastern 
Carelian dispute, regarding which the Permanent 
Court declared itself by a majority not competent 
to give an advisory opinion in a case between a 
League member and a non-memberjwhen the latter 
declined to plead. In the Italo-Greek dispute the 
verdict was given by the Conference of Ambassadors 
acting as an arbitral body accepted by both parties, 
and therefore approved by the League Council. A 
dispute between Great Britain and Turkey over 
the northern boundary of ’Iraq was at the end of 
1924 in the hands of the League Council, and the 
prospects of a settlement appeared good. 

The work of the Council in the matter of the 
settlement of disputes was greatly lightened by the 
creation of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice by a resolution of the First Assembly in 
1920 in pursuance of the provisions of Article XIV. 
of the Covenant. The Court sits at The Hague^and 
began its work in 1922, its bench of eleven juSges 
and four deputy- judges ( who hold office for nine 
years) having been elected by the League Council 
and Assembly at the Second AssemHy in 1921. 
Lord Finlay was chosen as British member of the 
bench, which also included an American, Dr John 
Bassett Moore. The chief work of the Court has so 
far consisted of giving authoritative rulings at the 
request of the League Council, but decisions have 
also been given in the case of certain disputes brought 
directly before the Court. Among the latter may be 
mentioned the verdict given (by a majority vote) 
against Germany, who was charged in 1923 by the 
Allied Powers with having closed the Kiel Canal 
to a British ship, the s.s. Wimbledon^ contrary to 
the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. De- 
cisions were also given in 1923 against France in 
an advisory opinion sought in connection with the 


dispute with Great Britain over nationality decrees 
in Tunis and Morocco, and against Great Britain 
in 1924 in a case brought by Greece in connection 
with contracts in the British mandated area of 
Palestine. Down to the end of 1924 the Permanent 
Court had given nine advisory opinions and three 
judgments. 

No part of the League’s work has been more 
successful or done more to increase its prestige 
than its efforts for the financial reconstruction of 
Austria and Hungary, and the refugee settlement 
scheme it has administered on slightly different 
lines in Greece. When Austria approached the 
League at the instance of the Supreme Council of 
the Allies in August 1922 her financial condition 
was so desperate — the krone having fallen to the 
then unprecedented level of 330,000 to the £— that 
there was every prospect of an immediate economic 
collapse, involving in all probability internal rioting 
followed by external intervention on the part of 
Austria’s neighbours, acting not in co-operation 
but in rivalry. The situation was therefore polit- 
ically as well as financially grave. 

Before the League could venture far in a field 
at that time entirely new to it tlie question of 
whether Austria, within the frontiers assigned to 
it by the Treaty of St Germain, was an economic 
possibility at all had to be faced. That question 
having been answered in the affirmative by the 
League’s Financial Commission after full investiga- 
tion of the situation, a Committee of the League 
Council, presided over by the Earl of Balfour, 
proceeded to formulate a reconstruction scheme. 
The esseiwe of the proposals finally adopted was that 
Austria should immediately cease inflation of her 
currency, and, by gradually i-educing expenditure 
and increasing taxation, put herself in a position to 
stabilise her public finance permanently at the 
end of two years. To enable her to live through 
that period the League undertook to co-operate in 
the flotation of an external loan of 650,000,000 gold 
crowns (about £26,000,000) to be expended under 
the supervision of a League High Commissioner 
established at Vienna, wlio would authorise pay- 
ment to the Austrian Government only so long 
as he was satisfied that the financial reforms for 
which the League stipulated were being loyally 
carried out. Austria’s credit being at that time 
non-existent, the governments of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and certain other 
countries guaranteed the capital and interest of the 
loan, for the service of wnich Austria set apart 
various productive revenues, including the customs. 
To remove any Austrian suspicions of interested 
external intervention the three Allied Powers 
and certain of Austria’s immediate neighbours 
signed a Protocol pledging themselves to respect 
absolutely her territorial integrity and political 
independence, and to seek no privileged position, 
economically or financially, in Austria, who, on 
her part, undertook neither to grant such privileges 
nor to alienate any of her territory during the 
currency of the loan. 

The reconstruction scheme was an immediate 
success. The loan was rapidly over-subscribed in 
the markets of London, New York, and other 
capitals. Dr Zimmerman, at that time Burgo- 
master of Rotterdam, was installed as High Com- 
missioner of the League at Vienna. The Austrian 
government, in accordance with pledges given by 
the Chancellor, Dr Seipel, carried through its 
parliament the legislation necessary to fulfil the 
League’s requirements. The krone was immediately 
stabilised. Financial confidence returned, jts was 
evidenced by the rapid rise of deposits in the 
savings-banks. As a result the budget was 
actually being balanced by the end of 1923 instead 
of the end of 1924, the date originally contemplated 
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by the League. That, however, was in the opinion 
ot the League Financial Committee the result of 
unsound finance, taxation having been unduly in- 
creased and expenditure insumciently reduced, 
and did not represent permanent stability. In 
the summer of 1924 certain detailed adjustments 
in the scheme were made by agreement between the 
Austrian government and the League [in the light 
of experience. At that time, in spite of various 
difficulties that arose as the result of . internal 
political differences in Austria, the reconstruction 
scheme remained to all appearance a proved and 
outstanding success. 

It was the demonstration thus provided of the 
value of the League’s co-operation in a country 
adjacent to her frontiers that led Hungary in 1923 
to make similar application for assistance from 
Geneva. The problem in this case was simpler, in 
that financial demoralisation had not gone so far 
as in Austria’s ease and that Hungary’s natural 
resources were greater than Austria’s. On the 
other hand, the political difficulties were greater, 
since Hungarj^’s relations with her neighbours and 
former enemies, whose co-operation in a recon- 
struction scheme was essential, had not been happy. 
Some delay in definitely floating the scheme was 
caused by negotiations with the Reparation Com- 
mission, for no loan could be raised by either 
Austria or Hungary till the Commission had con- 
sented to suspend for a term of years the lien it 
enjoyed over all the assets of the two countries. 
In Austria’s case the lien was finally suspended 
altogether, but Hungary was required to make 
small reparation payments during the currency of 
the League loan. On this basis the money required 
(£10,400,000) was easily raised. No external 
guarantee was needed, investors being sufficiently 
assured by the knowledge that Hungarian public 
finance would be reformed in accordance with the 
League’s requirements, and expenditure supervised 
by a League High Commissioner. To that post 
Mr Jeremiah Smith, of Boston, was appointed in 
the early part of 1924. A general return of con- 
fidence was immediately manifest as in the ease 
of Austria, and at the time of the Fifth Assembly 
in 1924 the scheme was in full and completely 
successful operation. 

Concurrently with the preparation of the Hun- 
garian plan the League was also working out a 
scheme of financial assistance for Greece, whose 
social and financial stability had been threatened 
by the influx, during 1922 and 1923, of upwards of 
a million refuses of Greek origin from Western 
Anatolia and Eastern Thrace consequent on the 
Turkish re-occupation of those regions after the 
later phases of the Greco-Turkish war. There was 
thus created the double problem of immediate 
relief and of permanent settlement. It was to the 
latter that the League primarily applied itself, for 
it appeared on investigation that if a loan could be 
raised for such primary necessities as the building 
of houses, the fencing of land, and the supply of 
implements, the bulk of the refugees could be 
established either on the land or in organised in- 
dustries in towns. A scheme was accordingly 
prepared by the League in concurrence with the 
Greek government, its administration being in the 
hands of a commission of two League and two 
Greek nominees. The chairman, who was to 
exercise a casting vote in case of need, was to be 
one of the League representatives, and to that post 
Mr Henry Morgenthau, formerly American Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, was appointed in 1923. 
The immediate application of the scheme was made 
possible by advances from the Greek Treasury and 
two short-term loam; of £1,000,000 each by the 
Bank of England, the long-term loan of £10,000,000 
being successfully floated at the end of 1924. 


Apart from its political and economic tasks the 
League is charged with general responsibility for 
international action in regard to Labour conditions 
and over a wide field of social and humanitarian 
activity. Of these duties that regarding Labour 
is being most actively discharged, an autonomous 
International Labour Organisation having been 
created by the Treaty of Versailles and working 
independently of the general League machinery, 
though its expenses are borne on the same budget. 
Its administrative organ is the International 
Labour Office, established in its own buildings 
near the League Secretariat at Geneva. M. Albert 
Thomas, Minister of Munitions in France during 
the war, was appointed the first Director. A 
notable feature of the Labour Organisation is the 
association of representatives of governments, of 
employers, and of organised Labour in its manage- 
ment, the General Conference of the Organisation 
(roughly corresponding to the Assembly of the 
League) consisting of four delegates from each 
participating country, two of them representing 
the government, one of them the employers, and 
one the workers. The Governing Body (which 
meets at least four times a year, while the General 
Conference meets once) consists similarly of twelve 
representatives of governments, six of employers, 
and six of workers. In addition to the members 
of the League, Germany, through her ratification 
of Articles 387 to 420 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
became a member of the Labour Organisation, and 
has a seat on the Governing Body. 

Apart from the useful part played by the Inter- 
national Labour Office as a centre of industrial in- 
formation from all countries the main work of the 
Labour Organisation consists in the adoption at 
the General Conferences each year of international 
conventions on industrial conditions. These con- 
ventions do not forthwith bind the States whose 
representatives sign them, but every government 
is pledged (by Article 406 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles) to bring such a draft convention within 
twelve, or, in exceptional cases, eighteen, months 
* before the authority or authorities within whose 
competence the matter lies, for the enactment of 
legi^ation or other action.’ It is thus intended 
that recommendations or draft conventions adopted 
by the General Conference (a two -thirds majority 
being necessary) shall be embodied in the domestic 
legislation of the individual countries participating, 
but all a particular government is required to do 
is to sulmit the conventions to its legislative 
authority. It is not under an actual obligation to 
get them adopted, but once they have been adopted 
it is under obligation to enforce them. 

Down to the end of 1924 six General Con- 
ferences had been held and seventeen conventions 
adopted. The principal work of the conferences 
is as follows : 

WcLshington, 1919, Conventions on the eight- 
hour day and forty-eight hour week ; em- 
ployment of women and children in industry. 

Genoa^ 1920. Conventions on minimum age of 
employment at sea, on unemployment in- 
demnity in case of shipwreck. 

Genem, 1921. Conventions on rights of 
association and of workmen’s compensation 
for agricultural workers ; on the use of white- 
lead in painting ; on weekly rest periods of 
twenty-four consecutive hours. 

G&o^gl^ 1922. Discussions on unemployment 
and on emigration conditions. 

G&mva^ 1923. Recommendation on principles 
of factory inspection. 

Geneva, 192J^ itoposed convention on abolition 
of night-work in bakeries. 

As regards humanitarian activities the League’s 
mandate is contained in part in that clause of 
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Article XXIII. of the Covenant which entrusts the 
League ‘ with the general supervision over the 
execution of agreements with regard to the traffic 
in women and children, and the traffic in opium 
and other dangerous drugs,’ while another clause 
of the same article engages members to ^en- 
deavour to take steps in matters of inter- 
national concern for the prevention and control of 
disease.’ Other humanitarian tasks— such as the 
repatriation of 430,000 prisoners of war in 1921 and 
1922, under the general direction of Dr Nansen 
acting as High Commissioner of the League — have 
been assumed as occasion demanded without any 
direct authority from the Covenant. In the same 
category falls the work carried on, again through 
Dr Nansen, for the welfare of expatriated Russian 
and Armenian refugees. 

The campaign against the opium traffic is of 
special interest, in that the Opium Advisory Com- 
mission appointed to deal with this question on 
behalf, and subject to the ultimate control, of the 
Council has (like several other League Com- 
missions) since 1923 included official representatives 
of the United States. The main business of the 
Commission was first of all to secure the general 
ratification of the Hague Opium Convention of 
1912, hitherto the governing instrument in this 
field, and then to prepare an amending convention 
whereby certain defects in the earlier document 
might be remedied. The Assembly having in 1923 
adopted a resolution declaring, subject to some 
reservations, that the world production of opium 
and other narcotics ought to be limited to an 
amount equal to the world’s medical and scientific 
needs, an international conference was held at 
Geneva in 1924 to draft a convention based 
primarily on this principle. 

The Health Organisation of the League was for 
some time organised on a provisional basis owing to 
the necessity of arriving at a satisfactory working 
arrangement with the existing Office International 
d’Hygi^ne at Paris. This had been satisfactorily 
efiected W the date of the Fifth Assembly in 1924, 
and the Health Organisation is now on a permanent 
footing. Like the other technical organisations of 
the League it consists of a general advisory council, 
a standing committee of experts and a special 
section of the League Secretariat, all subject 
ultimately to the League Council. The Health 
Committee, on which the United States and 
Germany are regularly represented, while Russia 
sits from time to time, organised in conjunc- 
tion with the League’s Epidemic Commission a 
vigorous campaign against epidemics in Eastern 
Europe in 1920 and subsequent years, the ex- 
perience gathered serving, through a conference 
held at Warsaw in 1922, as basis for a series of 
agreements for systematic co-operation in health 
matters between Eastern European States. The 
Health Organisation has carried out extensive in- 
vestigations into malaria, it has largely succeeded 
in effecting the standardisation of antitoxic sera, it 
has conducted inquiries into the statistics of cancer 
and tuberculosis, and through grants from the 
Rockefeller Foundation in America it has been able 
to organise several important series of exchange 
visits between Medical Officers of Health of three 
continents. In 1922-23 the Epidemics Commission 
organised an extensive prophylactic campaign 
(consisting of inoculation against cholera, typhus, 
other diseases) among the Greek refugees from 
Eastern Thrace and Asia Minor. In 1924 it was 
decided to open a sub-office of the Commission at 
bingapore to deal primarily with disease home by 
^ ’^^ssels from Far Eastern ports. 

Other humanitarian activities include the work 
of the social Commission on Slavery, which only 
began effective work in 1924, and the Advisory 


Committee on the Traffic in Women and Children. 
This committee is charged primarily with super- 
vising the execution of an international convention 
on the subject negotiated by the League in 1921. 
In 1924 the scope of the committee was enlarged, 
with the transference to the League of the 
duties of the International Association for the 
Protection of Children, established at Brussels 
a few years previously. A convention on the 
suppression of obscene literature, signed originally 
in 1923, is now also under the supervision of tie 
League. 

One League committee, that on Intellectual 
Co-operation, stands a little ^art from the main 
stream of League activities. Its purpose is to pro- 
mote and co-ordinate scientific and research work, 
and ameliorate the condition of intellectual and 
scientific workers in. different countries. In 1923 
the committee decided to establish an International 
Office for university information as part of the 
League Secretariat at Geneva. The committee 
obtains a small subvention from the League 
Budget, and was also encouraged to appeal else- 
where for assistance, with the result that in 1924 
the French government offered a building and an 
annual subsidy of 1,000,000 francs, and the Italian 
government a building and an annual subsidy of 
1,000,000 lire. Both offers were accepted, and 
particular sections of the committee’s work will 
thus be domiciled at Paris and Rome. 

A word must be added in conclusion on the 
League’s two principal technical organisations, to 
which reference has already been made, the 
Financial and Economic and the Communications 
and Transit Committees. The former, which was 
primarily responsible for the Austrian, Hungarian, 
and Greek reconstruction schemes, and which 
organised the Brussels Financial Conference in 
1920, has been engaged on various important in- 
vestigations on financial and commercial matters, 
such as the unification of national laws on bills of 
exchange, double taxation and the treatment of 
foreigners abroad. In September 1923 a Protocol 
embodying an agreement, negotiated by the 
Economic and Financial Committee, regarding 
arbitration clauses in commercial contracts was 
opened for signature, and in Noveinber of the same 
year a Convention on the Simplification of Customs 
Formalities was drafted and signed as the result of 
an international conference organised by the same 
committee at Geneva. 

The Communications and Transit Committee 
deals with various questions regarding inter- 
national communications entrusted to the League 
by the different peace treaties, and it is gradually 
elaborating a wide system of international agree- 
ments on transit questions. The most important 
conventions so far signed are those on transit 
general^ and on international rivers, negotiated 
at the Barcelona Transit Conference of 1921, and 
those on railways and ports, which emerged from 
the Geneva Conference of 1923. The Committee is 
also dealing, among other matters, with hydro- 
electric power transmitted across frontiers, the 
simplification of passport formalities, and conditions 
affecting road transport. 

Leake, William Martin, topographer of 
Greece, was born in London on 14th January 1777, 
and, having in 1794 obtained a commission in the 
artillery, was sent out five years later to instruct 
the Turks. He was employed on various other 
missions in the Levantine countries, till in 1823 
he retired a lieutenant -colonel from the army; 
in 1838 he married the widow of Marsden, the 
orientalist; and he died at Brighton on 6th Jan- 
uary 1860. With critical acuteness and soundness 
of jud^ent he combined great learning and an 
admir^le power of clear statement. He wrote 
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many books on Greece. See Memoir by the Rev, 
J. H. Marsden (1864). 

Lcamingtoils a municipal borough and fashion- 
able watering-place of Warwickshire, is beautifully 
situated on the Learn, a tributary of the Avon, 
2 miles NE. of Warwick. It is wholly of modern 
growth, having become important only since the 
rediscovery of its mineral waters in 1784 (noticed 
by Camden in 1586), which are saline, sulphureous, 
and chalybeate. The town, too, stands in the 
centre of a good hunting-country and delightful 
scenery. It contains three large open spaces : 
Jephson Gardens (for concei*ts, games, &c.), Pump 
Room Gardens, and Victoria Park. Among its 
buildings are the Pump-room and Baths, and the 
fine old parish church. The chief industries are 
the manufacture of bricks and cooking -ranges. 
Visited by the Duchess of Kent and the Princess 
Victoria in 1830, Leamington eight years later 
received the name of ‘ Royal Leamington Spa.’ It 
was incorporated in 1875. Pop. { 1811 ) 543 ; ( 1851 ) 
15,692; (1901) 26,888; (1911)26,713; (1921) 28,941. 
See Dudley’s History of Royal Leamington Spa 
(1901), and F. W. Smith’s Leamington Waters 
(1884). 

Leander. See’HERO. 

Leap-year* See Calendar. 

Lear» Edward, author of the inimitable Booh 
of Nonsense, was born at Holloway, London, 12th 
May 1812. From his boyhood he had a passion for 
painting, and from the age of fifteen he had to make 
his own living. Later he was sent by the Earl of 
Derby to Italy and Greece, where he painted many 
landscapes in Albania, Athos, the Morea, and the 
islands of the .^gean. He exhibited at the Royal 
Academy from 1850 until 1873* His later years 
were spent in Italy, and at San Remo he died, 
January 30, 1888. Lear made himself better 
known by his illustrated books of travels than by 
his paintings. Of these the most important were 
his Sketches of Rome and its Environs (1842); 
Illustrated Excursions in Italy {1^4^^); Journal in 
Greece and Albania ( 1851 ), which called forth the 
praises of Tennyson in a well-known poem — ‘I 
read and felt that I was there Journal of a Land- 
scape Painter in Calabria ( 1852) ; In Corsica ( 1869 ). 
The Booh of Nonsense went at once to the 

heart of all English children, and ran through some 
thirty editions before the end of the century, owinff 
to the felicity of the rhymes, and the humour ana 
wit of the verses. More Nonsense Rhymes followed 
in 1871, Nonsense Songs and Stories in 1870, 
Laughable Lyrics in 1876. Two collections of letters 
appeared in 1907-11, and another nonsense book. 

Leasey the contract establishing the relation 
between landlord and tenant. The granting of 
leases, commonly for a term of nineteen years, has 
become common in Scotland since 1312, and to this 
system is largely to be ascribed the rapid improve- 
ment in agriculture in Scotland duiing the past 
century. Every lease has its own peculiarities as 
to drainage, houses, cropping, &c. See BuiLDiNa 
Leases, Landlord and Tenant, Land Laws. 

Leasehold is a dependent tenure derived either 
from a freehold or a copyhold, and held by lease. 
Schemes for the enfranchisement of leaseholds 
(allowing persons having long leases of small 
portions of land a right to purchase the fee-simple ) 
concern mainly Bunding Leases (q.v,). See also 
Ground-bent. 

Leasing-making} m Scots law, means sedi- 
tious words, which, constituted an olFence punish- 
able with death by statutes of 1584 and 1585. The 
punishment was afterwards mitigated to fine and 
punishment, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

Leather consists of the skins of animals chemi- 
cally modified by tanning and otherwise, so as to 


arrest that proneiiess to decomposition which char- 
acterises unprepared skins, and to give to the 
substance greatly increased strength, toughness, 
and pliancy, with insolubility and inalterability in 
water. Some method of preparing skins so as to 
make them wearable must have been known from 
very early times, and there yet exist i-emains of 
tanned leather made in Egypt not less than 900 
years^ B.C. In modern times the methods and 
principles of leather-making have come to be well 
understood; but the processes employed in the 
manufacture have not been seriously modified, the 
attempts made to hasten the essentially slow pro- 
cesses having met with but limited success. There 
are three methods by which leather is prepared ; 
first, aud by far the most important, with tan 
barks and other vegetable substances containing 
tannin ; second, by tawing with alum, bichromate 
of potash, and other mineral salts ; and third, by 
shamoying or impregnating the raw skin with oil. 

The skins of all animals used for leather-making 
consist chiefly of a fibrous gelatigenous substance 
called collagen, which on being boiled forms the 
ordinary gelatin of commerce, with an interfibrous 
compound called coriin, which is insoluble in water, 
but in common with collagen unites with tannin 
to form the insoluble and unalterable compound 
tanno-gelatin, the chemical basis of tanned leather. 
The compounds are similarly acted on by bichro- 
mate of jgotash and other mineral salts in tawing, 
whereby insoluble combinations are formed. 

The skins of all animals may be made into 
leather ; but in practice the raw materials of the 
manufacturer consist of the skins of certain animals 
which are reared and slaughtered primarily for 
other purposes, and of which the supply is suffi- 
ciently large to form the basis of a gx*eat industry. 
Large skins, it may be remarked, such as those of 
oxen and horses, are in trade termed hides ; those of 
Oalves, sheep, goats, and other smaller creatures are 
called skins. Of all leather-making hides the most 
important are those of oxen, which are primarily 
distinguished as ox, cow, and bull hides, and calf- 
skins. To the tanner they come in several forms 
and from many quarters. The first source of 
supply is the local slaughter-house, from which the 
newly-fl^ed skins called market hides are ob- 
tained. From abroad ox-hides come either as wet or 
dry salted hides, or as simply dried hides, the great 
sources of supply being Australia, the Cape of Good 
Hope, the River Plate and South America gener- 
ally, and China and Japan. From the East Indies 
there come vast quantities of small hides^ termed 
kips, both salted and tanned. Buffalo-hides are 
imported in large quantities from Singapore, 
Batavia, Bombay, Kaiachi, and Calcutta. Horse- 
hides are brought in considerable quantities from 
South America, and the knackers’ yards at home 
supply fresh hides, which, however, are generally 
in bad condition. Sheep-skins, from the vast 
quantities available in nearly all pai-ts of the 
world, are a most important source of leather.^ 
Besides native supplies the British market chiefly 
obtains them from Australia and New Zealand, the 
Cape, and Buenos Aires. Goat-skins and kid-skins 
come from the Cape, the East Indies, Asia Minor, 
and Switzerland ; out many of the East Indian and 
Asiatic skins are when imported already tamped, 
and require only dressing. A now important source 
of leather is from seal-skins, the supply of which 
is derived from the Greenland and Newfoundland 
fisheries. Other skins which have only a local or 
a limited market are the walrus, rhinoceros, and 
elephant, from which leather of great thickness, 
suitable for polishing- wheels and other mechanical 
purposes, is obtained; and hog or pig skin is an 
important source of leather for saddle-making and 
other purposes. The skins of various species of 
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deer and antelope, porpoise and kangaroo, are also 
sources of leather; and from the Cape there are 
occasionally sent to the London market skins of 
the gnu and zebra. As sources of leather for 
fancy articles there may be mentioned the alligator 
(a leather now extensively imitated), and certain 
snakes' and sharks' skins. 

Tanning . — The operations of tanning and the 
duration of the process vary very widely according 
to the nature of the tanning materials employed, 
the nature and thickness of the hides and skins 
under treatment, and the class of leather being pro- 
duced. The sources of Tannin ( q. v. ; and see Bark ) 
are exceedingly numerous, but oak-bark is the most 
important, and that which produces the most valu- 
able and substantial of all leathers. Oak tannage 
is, however, a very tedious process, and the common 
practice is now to hasten the completion of the 
operation by mixed tannage, in which more rapidly 
acting agents play a part. In America hemlock- 
bark from Tsuga canadensis is a very important 
tanning material ; and the mimosa or wattle barks 
of Australia are now very largely used, as also man- 
grove bark from Africa or elsewhere. Standard ex- 
tracts containing a fixed percentage of tannin have 
also come into favour for rapid tannage. But, with 
all the devices which have Tbeen suggested, tanning 
is essentially a slow operation, and it cannot be 
forced through without injury to the resulting 
leather, any more than can the operations of roast- 
ing beef or toasting bread be hastened unduly. 
The many processes which have been suggested, 
involving chiefly the use of strong tan liquors, or 
ooze as it is technically called, and the transfusion 
of these liquors through the hides, have resulted 
generally in the production of hard and intractable 
leather, or of a superficial tanning only. Such 
imperfectly made leather gets an appearance of 
uniformity and finish by being impregnated with 
grape-sngar, or with sulphate of magnesia, chloride 
of harium and other salts, which add weight, hut 
which otherwise are the most rank and deleterious 
adulterants. 

In the treatment of ox-hides for the production 
of, say, sole-leather, the first object of the tanner 
is to clean and soften the hide. This is done by 
washing with water, and if necessary working 
the hide under stocks till the whole is uni- 
formly soft and pliant. The unhairing and re- 
moval of the scarf skin is the next operation, 
for which in English tanneries the hides are 
steeped in pits containing lime-water, while in 
America the plan adopted consists of sweating 
the hides, or artificially heating them till incipient 
putrefactive fermentation is set up. The hides are 
afterwards stretched over a tanner’s beam, and 
the hair and scarf skin are removed by shaving 
with a fleshing-knife. At the same time the flesh 
side is gone over, and any fragments of fibre or fafe 
adhering to it are pared^away. Lime is got rid of, 
sometimes in the first tan -pit, containing acid 
diquoi-s weak in tannin, and sometimes by ‘bating’ 
or ‘ paring ' in a warm decoction of pigeons’ or other 
fowls’ or dogs’ dung, or (especially for book-bind- 
ing ) some artificial substitute. The modus operandi 
of actual tanning varies endlessly, but in general 
it may be said to consist in suspending or deposit- 
ing in layers the hides in a successive series of pits 
containing tan liquor or ooze which is weak at first, 
but which as the tanning proceeds is made increas- 
ingly rich in tannin. In the early stages of the 
tanning the hides are frequently handled or turned 
over m the tan-*pits, as often as two or three times 
daily at first ; but as the tanning progresses this 
handling becomes less and less frequent, till in the 
final pits, in which strong liquor is used, and in 
which the hides may be interstratified with tanning 
mateiial, they may rest for six weeks without being 


disturbed. When finally taken from the tan-pit the 
hides are carefully drained in a heap covered over 
from the light, after which they are suspended in 
the loft for drying, in which condition they form 
rough leather, hard, uneven, and refractory. To 
finish the hides they are damped and softened in 
water, scoured to remove the bloom from their 
surface, then liberally oBed and the whole sur- 
face worked over by pressure with a three-sided 
steel implement called a striking-pin. This opera- 
tion removes all creases and smooths ont and 
solidifies the leather— -an operation carried further 
and finished after renewed oiling, by rolling the 
hide on a smooth floor under a heavy hand-roller. 
For both these operations very efficient machinery 
is now generally substituted for the old method of 
hand labour. The different portions of an ox-hide, 
and of all hides in some degree, possess distinct 
qualities which render them available for special 
applications; hence in the trade they receive 
distinctive 
names, and 
frequently are 
separately 
de^t in. An 
entire hide 
is termed a 
crop (see fig.); 
one -half the 
crop cnt longi- 
tudinal ly 
forms a side; 
the pieces 
around the 
margins are 
designated as 
on the dia- 


neck and 
shoulders are Ox-hide or Crop, 

sometimes de- 
tached from the butt, which forms the hide minus 
the Offaly and half a butt cut lengthways makes a 
bend. 

Dressed Leather . — Under this head there is 
embraced a great range of leathers which after 
tanning undergo a varied series of finishing opera- 
tions at the hands of the currier and leather-dresser, 
to fit them for the diverse uses to which dressed 
leather is applied. The currier has to do with the 
paring down of the flesh side of the leather, to 
smooth its surface, and to equalise its thickness ; 
and he also, when desirable, splits hides by means 
of a machine into two or more useful layers or 
splits. His further and principal operations have 
for their objects the rendering of the leather soft, 
flexible, and waterproof, and. giving it the finished 
surface, grained or smooth, waxed or blackened, 
glace or enamelled, dyed, &e. For stuffing the 
leather, which is the most essential operation of 
the currier, it is first softened in water, then the 
surface is gone over with a scraping tool or slicker, 
and while still wet it is liberally covered with a 
dubbing composed of mixed tallow and cod-oil. 
As the moisture evaporates from the leather the 
grease penetrates and thoroughly permeates the 
whole texture. For the numerous operations of 
currying and finishing leather elaborate machinery 
is now employed, which has almost entirely super- 
seded hand work. 

Morocco leather is a terra which now applies 
rather to the finish of a certain class of goods tha«n 
to the source of the skin of which it is formed. It is 
a richly gained and dyed leather, ori^ally and 
properly made from goat-skins tanned in sumach ; 
but now sumaeb-tanned split calf-skins and sheep- 


gram, and col- 
lectively form 
the o/Tal : the 
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skins are the source of much so-called morocco. 
Sheep-skins roughly tanned and undressed are 
termed basils ; dressed and dyed as for morocco, 
but finished smooth, they form roans ; and split 
sheep-skins (the flesh sides of which go to be 
shamoyed to form wash-leather) tanned and dressed 
are known as skivers. Russia leather is now any 
smooth finished thin leather, impregnated with the 
empyreumatic oil of birch-bark, which gives the 
substance its peculiar odour and insect-resisting 
qualities. Originally it was made in Russia of 
dressed calf -skins. 

Tawing consists in dressing skins with certain 
mineral salts, and is useful principally for glove 
leathers and the so-called kiddeather employed for 
the uppers of ladies’ boots. It is also by tawing 
that furriers’ skins are prepared, and hides and 
skins in the hair generally preserved. The 
process of tawing a lamb-skin may be taken as a 
typical example of the process, which, however, 
is much varied, as experience suggests. The 
skins are generally limed on the flesh side with 
cream of lime to detach the wool, which is removed 
as in ordinary hide-tanning. After thorough cleans- 
ing, the pelts are steeped for two or three weeks 
in a pit filled with water and lime, being taken 
out from time to time, and drained on sloping 
benches. When removed finally from the lime-pit, 
the skins are worked with the knife, to render 
them still more supple, and they are then put into 
the branning mixture. This consists of bran and 
water, in the proportion of two pounds of bran to 
a gallon of water. From this mixture, in about 
two days, they are transferred to another bath, 
consisting of water, alum, and salt. After the 
proper amount of working in this mixture, they 
undergo what is called the pasting, if intended to 
form white leather. The paste is a mixture of 
wheaten-bran and sometimes flour and the yolks 
of eggs. They are usually worked in a rotating 
cylinder with this paste and water, and are found 
in time to have absorbed the paste, leaving little 
more than the water. If the skins are not intended 
to be white, other materials are often used, and 
much pigeons’ and dogs’ dung is employed. Lastly, 
the skins are dried and exammed, and, if necessary, 
the pasting is repeated; if not, they are dipp^ 
into pure water and worked or staked by pulling 
them backwards and forwards on what is called a 
stretching or softening iron, and smoothed with a 
hot smoothing-iron. Numerous other tawing pro- 
cesses are in nse and have been suggested, one of 
the most promisiag of which was the chrome tan- 
ning of Dr Heinzening, introduced about 1876. In 
this the active agent is bichromate of potash, after 
treatment with which the leather is stuffed with 
paraffin. 

Shamoying consists simply in impregnating and 
saturating skins with oil. The name is derived 
from the fact that the process was originally 
applied for the preparation of the skins of the 
Alpine chamois, and as it was also used for deer- 
skins the name buck-leather or buckskin was also 
given to the preparation. Shamoy-leather now con- 
sists principally of the flesh splits of sheep-skins. 
The oil is worked by means of stocks slowly into the 
interstices of the skin and there becomes oxidised, 
forming a kind of combination with the gelatinous 
constituents, and yielding a peculiarly soft and 
spongy texture. A good deal of the huff-leather of 
commerce is prepared by a process which partakes 
of the features of both tawing and shamoying. 

See for the xecommendatloiis of the Society of Arts on 
leather for book-binding the report by Lord Oobham 
and Sir BL T. Wood (1906 ); also the articles Parohmeno:, 
Vellum, Fobs. 

Leather-Cloth 9 sometimes called American 
leather-cloth, or more briefly American cloth, is a 


I textile fabric coated on one face with certain 
mixtures of a flexible nature when dry so as to 
resemble leather. Unbleached calico is the most 
common ground or backing employed, and this is 
coated with boiled oil, dark pigments, driers, and 
sometimes other ingredients, made up to such a 
consistency that the mixture can be uniformly 
spread on the cloth by rollers. Another method 
of making leather-cloth is by coating calico with 
‘linoleum cement’ (see Flooecloth). A third 
and extensively used coating consists of gelatine 
rendered insoluble by some chemical agent, to 
which glycerine is sometimes added. But the 
different mixtures which are or have been employed 
in making leather-cloth are numerous, and many 
of them have been patented. A good quality of 
leather-cloth when employed for covering chairs 
and sofas has considerable durability. 'Asa cover 
to writing-tables it is even more durable than 
morocco leather, and it is not neai'ly so costly. 
It is more durable when glazed with a varnish than 
when finished in imitation of morocco leather. 

LeathePWOOd (Dirca palustris), a deciduous 
shrub of 3-6 feet high, with the liabit of a miniature 
tree, a native of North America. It belongs to 
the natural order Thymeleacese. The bark and 
wood are exceedingly tough, and in Canada the 
bark is used for ropes, baskets, &c. The leaves 
are lanceolate-oblong ; the flowers are yellow, and 
appear before the leaves. 

Leaven. See Yeast, Bread. 

Leavenwortb^ a city of Kansas, capital of 
Leavenworth county, on the Missouri River, 20 
miles NW. of Kansas City. First settled in 1854, 
it is now a handsome town, of broad avenues, and 
contains a Roman Catholic cathedral, a Soldiers’ 
Home, a state normal school, and large factories and 
mills. ^ Eight lines of railway centre here, and the 
river is crossed by a fine iron bridge. Adjoining 
the city is Fort Leavenworth (1827), an important 
dep6t tor troops and supplies, with large barracks, 
&e. Pop. 17,000. 

Leaves. See Leaf. 

Lebanon, a mountain-range in Syria, extend- 
ing from the latitude of Homs in the north (34® 43' 
N.) to that of Mount Hermon (33® 24' N.) in the 
south. The word Lebanon is derived from a Semi- 
tic root meaning ‘white;’ and this name is given 
to the mountains, not because their peaks are 
covered with snow (as they are even in sum- 
mer), but because of the whitish colour of their 
rocks. The mountains belong geologically to the 
Cretaceous system, and consist principally of lime- 
stones and chalks. They are divided into two 
parallel ranges, the Lebanon on the west and the 
Anti-Lebanon (or more correctly Anti-Libanus) on 
the east. Between them lies the deep valley of 
the Buk&’a (the ancient Coele-Syria), which is from 
4 to 6 miles wide, and is watered by the rivers 
Litany and El-Asi (the ancient Orontes). The 
former flows south-westwards, then, turning 
abruptly to the west, reaches the sea a little 
north of Tyre; whilst the latter flows in the 
opposite direction, and, after crossing the plains 
of Hamath, likewise turns to the west to the 
Mediterranean. The highest summits occur in 
the north in both ranges, but are higher in 
Lebanon than in Anti-Lebanon : in the former 
they vary from 10,018 (El-Kazib) to 7000 feet and 
; less, and in the latter are about 8000 or 9000 
I feet. In both ranges the eastern. versant is the 
j steeper and sterner. The western slopes of 
j Lebanon are broken by numerous deep transverse 
1 valleys, running between the spurs that the main 
I chain sends down to the veiy edge of the sea, 
where they offeen terminate in hold headlands. 

I The western slopes of Anti-Lebanon are not so 
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much cut up by valleys as those of Lebanon, hut 
aie more barren and more broken by crags and 
bare rocks. The valleys -and the lower slopes of 
the hibs are generally verdant with vegetation. 
The vine is extensively grown, and wine is made, 
but is all consumed at home. Mulberry-trees 
figure prominently ; for the manufacture of silk is 
one of the most important industries of the moun- 
taineers— it was introduced from China in Jus- 
tinian’s time. Olive-groves and orchards (nuts 
and figs) abound everywhere. The higher slopes 
are in many districts covered with forests of 
oak, cypress, pine, plane, &c. Contrary to the 
current belief, remains of the great cedar forest of 
Solomon’s time exist in more places than the single 
^ove at the head of Kedisha Valley (see Cedar). 
Thickets of low scrubby bushes, generally thorny, 
and often aromatic, are fonnd at nearly all 
altitudes. Tobacco, wheat, barley, and millet 
are the chief crops cultivated. Owing to the 
elevated situation, the climate is healthy and 
bracing. Streams of clear water are numerous. The 
inhabitants are a hardy, ruddy race of people, of 
Syrian (Aramsean) descent, who keep large herds 
or sheep and goats. The predominating element is 
the Maronites (q.v.), more than two- thirds of the 
total; next come the Orthodox and the Druses 
( q.v, ). Besides these there are Metawil^ (a sect of 
Shiite Moslems), Greek Uniats, Sunnis, and a few 
converts of the American Protestant and the 
Roman Catholic missionaries of Beirout. After 
the bloody quarrels of the Druses and Maronites in 
1860 the district of Lebanon was separated ( 1861 ) 
from the Turkish pashalik of Syria, and put under 
a Christian governor, the European powers con- 
stituting themselves the ‘guardians’ of the new 
province. With boundaries extended to the Antili- 
banus and along the coast to Palestine, it became 
a state of the Prench mandatory territory (1920), 
not included in the Syrian federation. Pop. 629,000 ; 
capital, Beirut. 

Lebanon) a city of Pennsylvania, 26 miles E. 
of Harrisburg, with ironworks and rolling-mills, 
and manufactures of bolts and chains ; pop. 25,000. 

Le Brun) Charles, French historical painter, 
born in Paris, 24th February 1619. He was patron- 
ised in his youth by Nicolas Poussin, who took him 
to Rome, where he was kindly treated by the 
Barberini, and studied for four years. He then 
returned to Paris, and was employed by Fouquet 
on his chateau of Vaux, and afterwards by Cardinal 
Mazarin, Anne of Austria, and Louis XIV. He 
was the first director of the Gobelins tapestry 
works on its foundation by Colbert in 1662. For 
nearly forty years (1647-83) Le Brun exercised an 
immense and despotic influence over French art 
and artists, and he is usually considered the founder 
of the French school of painting, Poussin being 
rather an Italian than a French artist. From 
1668 to 1683 Le Brun was employed by Louis 
XIV. , and ^ven an absolutely tree hana in the 
direction and management of the decoration of the 
palace of Versailles ; but Mignard being favoured 
by Louvois on his accession to power, and the 
younger artist consulted by the king as to the 
completion of the work, Le Brun, who could brook 
no nval, retired, sickened, and died, 12th February 
1690. See works by Genevay ( 1885 ), Jouin ( 1889 ), 
and Marcel (1909). ' 

Le BriW) Marie, born in Paris, 16th April 
1755, was a daughter of one Vig4e, a painter of 
little note, and in 1776 married J. B. P. Le Brun, a 
mcture-^dealerand grand-nephew of Charles Le Brun. 
Her great beauty, as well as the charm of her paint- 
speedily made her the fashion in Paris and 
at Versailles. ‘Le Brun de la beauts le peintre et 
le modble’ was the friend* of La Harpe and 


D’Alembert, copied Greuze, and painted all the 
fine ladies and gentlemen of the day. Her first 
portrait of Marie Antoinette (in 1779) led to a 
lasting friendship with the queen of France. She 
subsequently painted numerous portraits of various 
inembers of the royal family, and in 1783 was 
admitted, on the proposition of Joseph Vernet— 
though after much opposition on account of her 
sex — a member of the Royal Academy of Painting. 
She became more than ever the fashion, but left; 
Paris for Italy at the outbreak of the Revolution 
in 1789, and after a species of triumphal progress 
through Europe, being admitted a member of the 
principal academies of painting, including that of 
St Petersburg; she arrived in London in 1802. 
There she painted portraits of the Prince of Wales, 
Lord Byron, and other celebrities. In 1805 she 
returned to Paris, where she lived until her death 
{30th March 1842), and where her salon ever 
the resort of artists, amateurs, and people of 
fashion. Of imblemished character, of great 
industry, and of immense charm both of manner 
and of pei-sonal appearance, Madame Vig6e Le 
Brun enjoyed a lifelong popularity. Her drawing 
is correct, her imagination moderate, her colouring 
delicate, graceful, and pleasing. Her delightful 
portrait of herself, gay and smiling, now in the 
tlffizi gallery at Florence, is well known. Many of 
her best works are in the Louvre gallery in Paris. 
See her Souvenm (1837; trans. 1904), a work illus- 
trated with 662 portraits and 200 landscapes, cliiefly 
taken in England and Switzerland ; and a book by 
W. H. Helm (1915). 

Lecce (formerly called Terra di Otranto), 
a town of Southern Italy, 7 miles from the Adriatic 
and 24 by rail SSE. of Brindisi. As Lycia (hence 
Lecce) it was the seat of a countship in Nonuan 
times. Here tobacco, cotton, woollens, and linen 
are manufactured, and there is a large trade in 
olive-oil and wine. Lecce has a cathedral and 
numerous churches, one— St Nicholas — dating from 
the 12th century. Pop. 40,000. 

Lech) a right-hand tributary of the Danube, 
rises in the Alps in Vorarlberg, flows northward 
past Augsburg, and after a course of 177 miles 
joins the Danube a few miles east of DonauwQrth. 
It is a mountain-stream, and not navigable. Near 
Rain, not far from its mouth, the imperialist 
general Tilly was defeated and killed on 5th April 
1632 by the Swedes under Gustavus Adolphus. 

Lcchlcr, Gotthard Victor, theologian, was 
born at Kloster Reichenbach in Wiirttemberg, 18th 
April 1811, and after various preferments came to 
Leipzig in 1858 as professor of Theology. There he 
died ^th December 1888. His first book was a 
histo^ of English Deism (1841). The Apostolic 
and Post-apostolic Times (1851; 3d ed. 1885) was 
translated into English in 1886, and John Wiclif 
amd his English Precursors (1873), by Lorimer, in 
1878. He also wrote a history of presbyterian and 
synodal church organisation (1854), and, with 
Gerok, a Commentaiy on Acts (Eng. trans. 1879). 

LcckV) William Edward Hartpole, a 
historian and philosopher, was horn near Dublin, 
March 26, 1838, and educated there at Trinity 
College, where he graduated B.A. in 1859 and 
M.A. in 1863. Already in 1861 he had published 
anonymously The Leaders of Public Opinion in 
Ireland, four brilliant essays oh Swift, Flood, 
Grattan, and O’Connell. Later works were his 
learned, luminous, and dispassionate History ofths 
Bise and Influence of the spirit of BationaLism in 
Europe (2 vols. 1865), History of European Morals 
from Augustus to Charlemagne (2 vols. 1869), and 
Hisftory of England in the Eighteenth Century 
vols. 1878-90). The last is not a history in strict 
chronological form, but rather a philosophical study 
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of eveufcs and tlieir causes, relieved by an admirable 
series of finished historical portraits. Perhaps the 
ablest and most original portion of the work is the 
treatment of the American war of independence ; 
the pages on Ireland are very valuable. A volume 
of poems (1891) hardly raised his reputation. 
Democracy aiid Liberty was anti-Radical in 

tone ; The Map of Life, a miscellany of practical 
views on the conduct of life. Unionist M.P. from 
1895 for Dublin University, a member of the Privy- 
council (1897) and of the Order of Merit (1902), 
he died 22d October 1903. Singularly free from 
prejudice, Lecky stood midway between the 
dramatic or literary historian and the modern 
scientific researcher. See Life by his widow ( 1909 ). 

Leclaire, Edme-Jean (1801-72), bom at Aisy- 
sur-Arman 9 on, left farm- work to become a house- 
painter’s apprentice in Paris ; and having in 1827 
begun business on his own account, soon took front 
rank in the trade. His desire to put an end to 
the existing antagonism between employer and 
employed led him to take M. Fr6gier’s advice, and 
allow the workmen to participate in the profits of 
the master. Besides, he compelled, people to be 
honest by issuing pamphlets exposing the tricks 
of the painting trade by means of which bad and 
scamped work was passed off for good. He also 
discovered a method of utilising white of zinc, 
instead of white of lead, much to the benefit of the 
workmen’s health. His system of Profit-sharing 
(Q.V.), which worked most successfully, was begun 
in 1842. 

Le Clerc, John, better known as Johannes 
Clekicus, a Reformed theologian of somewhat free 
opinions, was bom at Geneva, 19th March 1657, 
made his studies there in philosophy and theology, 
next repaired to Grenoble, Saumur, Paris, and 
London, ^dually adopted the Remonstrant theo- 
logy, and became in 1684 professor of Philosophy 
in the Remonstrant seminary at Amsterdam. In 
1728 a stroke of apoplexy robbed him of speech ; 
he died on 8th January 1736. His works were 
over seventy in number, many of a polemical 
character. In his controversy with Richard Simon 
he revealed opinions which were startling then, 
however innocent now, on the composition and 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and on 
inspiration generally. He wrote commentaries on 
the Bible, edited the Apostolic Fathers, but was 
best known for his three series of BihliotMques or 
critical reviews (82 vols. 1685-1726). 

L^cliise* See Clusius. 

Lecocq, Alexandre Charles (1832-1918), 
composer of comic operas, was born at Paris, and 
trained at the Conservatoire. From his first suc- 
cessful opera, Le Docteur Miracle (1857), he showed 
Offenbacn’s influence and tendency. His best- 
known works are La Fille de Madame Angot 
(1872), Girofli-Girofla (1874), Le Petit Due (1877) 

LecontCf Joseph (1823-1901 ), bom in Georgia, 
was ultimately professor of Geology at the university 
of California. He did important field-work, wrote a 
notable textbook of geology, and books on religion 
and science and on evolution. — His brother John 
(1818-91), physicist, became president of the same 
university in 1881. 

Leconte de Lisle9 Charles Marie, a great 
French poet, was bom on the island of Reunion, 
23(1 October 1818. He was carefully educated, and 
after some years of travel settled to a literary 
life in Paris, His early enthusiasm for Fourierism 
soon disappeared, but his ardent temperament 
found a more lasting poetic impulse in Greek 
ideals and in the sympathetic study of oriental 
pantheism. He succeeded to Victor Hugo’s chair 
at the Academy in 1886. Besides his original poems 
he translated Theocritus, Anacreon, the Eim and 


Odyssey, Hesiod, the Otphic Eymns, JSschylus, 
Horace, Sophocles, and Euripides. His Poemes 
Antiques (1852) and Poesies Nouvelles (1854) 
he collected as Potsies Computes (1858). Other 
volumes are Poemes Barhares (1862), Poemes Tra- 
giggles ( 1884 ), Derniers Poemes ( 1895 ). He died 17th 
Jmy 1894. He exercised a profound influence on 
all the younger poets of his time, and was head of 
a school called, from their organ, ‘ Les Parnassiens.’ 
He has a great power of sympathy with the dumb 
emotion in the life of nature, the vaster aspects 
of which — the virgin forest, the immense sea, the 
profound sky — the reader ever feels the presence 
of, like the ground-plan on w^hich his poetic 
phantasies are built. He stands aloof from, yet 
comprehends, the hot emotions that perplex the 
heart of man, and surveys the drama of the 
ages not with the eye of a Michelet or a Hugo, 
hut with the calm, unimpassioned intuition of 
pure intellect. His versification is marked by 
classic regularity and by faultlessness of form 

See books on him by Domis (1895, 1909), Calmettes 
(1902), and Le Blond (1906); the admirable essays 
by Paul Bourget in Nouveaux Essais de‘*Psychologie 
Omiemporctine, and Jules Lemaitre in Les Contem- 
porains. 

Lecouvreur, Adrienne, actress, was bom 
near Chalons, 5th April 1692, made her debut at 
the Comddie Frangaise in 1717, and soon became 
famous for her power as an actress, her fascinations, 
and the number and eminence of her admirers, 
amongst whom were Marshal Saxe, Voltaire, an(i 
Lord Peterborough. Her death, 20th March 1730, 
was ascribed to poison administered by a rival, 
the Duchesse de Bouillon. This is the plot or 
the play by Scribe and Legouvd, See her LettreSf 
edited by Monval (1892). 

Le Creusot. See Crbusot (Le). 


Lectern (0. Fr. Uttrun, Late Lat. 
reading-desk or stand, 
properly movable, from 
which the Scripture 
lessons {lecUones), which 
form portion of the 
various church-services, 
are chanted or read. 

The lectern is of very 
ancient use, of various 
forms, and of diffei-ent 
materials. The most 
ancient lecterns are of 
wood, a beautiful ex- 
ample of which is that 
of Ramsay Church, 
Huntingdonshire (about 
1450), represented in 
the woodcut; but they 
were fretjuently also 
made of brass, and 
often in the form of an 
eagle ( the symbol of St 
John the Evangelist), 
the outspread wings of 
which form the frame’ 
supporting the volume. 

Sometimes a ‘ pelican 
in her piety’ takes the 
place of an eagle. 



Lectern. 


Lectionary. See Lessons. 

Lecytllidacesey a natural order of dicoty- 
ledons, tropical trees, the distinguishing character- 
istic being that the fruit is a large woody capsule, 
with a number of cells, which in some species 
remains closed, and in some opens with a lid. 
Over 2(X) species are known. Brazil Nuts (q.v.J 
and Sapucaia Nuts (q.v.)are the seeds of trees of ' 
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this order. The Cannon-ball Tree ( q. v. ) belongs to 
it. Barringtonia, provided with drift-fruits, extends 
all over the tropical regions. 

Leda» in Greek Mythology, the wife of -the 
Spartan king Tyndareus, whom Jupiter visited in 
the disguise of a swan. The commonest legend 
makes her the mother of both Castor and Pollux 
(q.v.) by the god. The story has supplied a theme 
for many works of art. 

L6dbury9 a pleasant, old-fashioned market- 
town of Herefordshire, 13 miles ESE. of Hereford. 
It has an interesting church, Romanesque to Per- 
pendicular in style, St Catharine’s Hospital ( 1232 ; 
rebuilt 1822), and a clock- tower to the memory of 
Mrs Browning (q.v.). Pop. 3000. 

liedra-Kol]iii9 Alexandre Auguste, ‘the 
tribune of the revolution of February (1848), as 
Louis Blanc was its apostle and Lamartine its 
orator’ (Victor Hugo), was bom in the house of 
ScaiTon at Fontenay, near Paris, 2d February 1807. 
Admitted to the bar in 1830, he made a name 
as defender of Republican journalists and men of 
like views during the reign of Louis-Philippe, 
and subsequently obtained a great reputation as 
a democratic agitator and leader of the working- 
men’s party. He was elected in 1841 deputy for 
Le Mans, and sat of course on the extreme Leffe. 
Visiting Ireland at the height of O’Connell’s 
agitation for repeal of the Union, he was present 
at several of the Liberator’s monster meetings, and 
at Tara was hailed as a delegate from France. 
In 1846 he published an Appel aux TravailUwSy 
in which he declared ‘universal suffrage’ to be 
the only panacea for the miseries of the working- 
classes. He was an active promoter of the reform- 
meetings that preceded the commotions of 1848. 
On the outbreak of the revolution he became a 
member of the Provisional Government, as minister 
of the Interior, and in May was elected one of the 
five in whose hands the Constituent Assembly 
placed the interim government. But he offended 
his supporters, his colleagues, and the moderates by 
his arbitrary and injudicious conduct, and resigned 
his portfolio on 28th June. He next ventured on 
a candidature for the presidency against Louis 
Napoleon in December, but was ignominously 
beaten. An unsuccessful attempt to provoke an 
insurrection against his fortunate rival, on 13th 
June 1849, put an end to his political activity 
and his influence. He fled to England, where he 
became one of the leaders of the party who sought 
to control from one centre the democratic agitations 
throughout Europe, and so give unity and consist- 
ency of purpose to their efforts. But in less than 
a year he published a passionate invective against 
the land which had given him an asylum, De la 
Dicadence de VAngleterre. Amnestied in 1870, he 
was elected to the Assembly in 1871, and again 
in 1874. He died on 31st December 1874. His 
Discoim Folitiques et Merits Divers appeared in 
1879. 

Leduc. See Vxollet-le-Duc. 

Ledum, a genus of plants of the order Eriea- 
cese, sub-order Rhododendroidese, small evergreen 
shrubs. The species are natives of Europe and 
North America ; some of them are common to both. 
The leaves of X. latifolimn^ used in Labrador as a 
substitute for tea, have been called Labrador Tea. 
The leaves of other species are used in place of 
hops and medicinally and, as containing tannin, in 
making leather. 

Loe, a suburban village of London, on the river 
of the same name, 2 miles S. of Greenwich observa- 
tory, is famous as the home of the * Three Little 
Maids of Lee.’ 

Lee, Ann. See Shakers. 


Lee, Frederic Richard ( 1798-1879), landscape- 
painter, was born at Barnstaple, and was a con- 
stant exhibitor at the Royal Academy from 1824 
till 1870, his favourite subjects being the river 
scenery, parks, leafy lanes, and picturesque villages 
of bis native country. He was elected an A.R.A. 
in 1834 and R.A. in 1838. 

Lee, James Paris ( 1831-1904), born in Hawick, 
but taken by his parents to Canada in 1836, was 
the joint inventor of the Lee-Metford and Lee- 
Enfield rifles. See Rifles. 

Lee, Nathaniel (1653 ?-92), English dramatist, 
the son of a Presbyterian clergyman of Hertford- 
shire who conformed at the Restoration, was edu- 
cated at Westminster School and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. For a time be was on the stage, but 
he soon devoted himself to writing tragedies, of 
which he produced about a dozen. His first success- 
ful play was the Rival Queens ( 1677 ; known after- 
wards as Alexander the Great) ^ in which occurs the 
famous line ‘When Greeks joyned Greeks, then 
was the tug of war.’ He collanorated with Diyden 
in theD^^/re of Guise (1682). Dryden praised his 
Mend’s power to move the passions, but his style 
often degenerates into bombast. In 1684, as the 
result of a dissipated and vicious life, he became 
insane and was confined for five years, and when 
released lived on precarious charity. Among bis 
plays were MithridateSf Theodosius, and Lucitis 
Junius Brutus. 

Lee, Richard Henry (1732-94), born in Vir- 
ginia, as member of the Continental Congress of 
1776 introduced a resolution declaring the colo- 
nies of America ‘free and independent states,’ 

I and was one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Le6, Robert, D.D, (1804-68), born at Tweed- 
mouth and bred a boat-builder, studied for the 
Church of Scotland, and became minister of Old 
GreyMars and professor of Biblical Criticism at 
I Edinburgh. In 1857 he began a refonn of the 
Presbyterian church-service; restored the reading 
of prayers, and introduced an organ and the 
custom of kneeling at prayer — ‘innovations’ 
which brought down upon him harassing attacks. 
He published a service book and a work on The 
Reform of the Church. 

\ Lee, Robert Edward, commander-in-cliief of 
I the Confederate army in the American civil war, was 
fifth in descent from Richard Lee of Shropshire, 
England, who emigrated to Virginia in the reign of 
Charles I. The ancestor of the Lee family in Virginia 
received large grants of land located between the 
PotomabC and Rappahannock rivers, known as the 
Northern Neck, and here he built the original 
Stratford House, which was burned some years 
after. In the later edifice, erected by liis grand- 
son, Thomas Lee of Stratford, were born the 
distinguished brothers, Richard Henry Lee (1732- 
94), mover of the resolution in favour of American 
Independence and a signer of the Declaration; 
Francis Lightfoot Lee (1734-97), a signer of the 
Declaration; and William (1737-95) and Arthur 
Lee (1740-92), diplomatists. There also, on 19th 
January 1807, was born the subject of this sketch, 
the son of (General Henry Lee, a cousin of the 
preceding. At the age of eleven he lost his father, 
and at eighteen he entered the Military Academy 
at West Point. He gz’aduated second in his class 
in 1829, and received a second-lieutenant’s com- 
mission in the engineers. In 1832 he married Mary 
Custis, daughter of George Washington Parke 
Custis, adopted son of George Washington, and 

f randson ot his wife by her first marriage.^ He 
ecame first-lieutenant in 1836, and captain in 
1838. At the beginning of the Mexica,n war in 
1846 he was appointed cmef-engineer of the central 
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army in Mexico. General Winfield Scott praised 
him highly in official reports for his services 
at the siege of Vera Cruz. At the storming of 
Chapultepec he was severely wounded, and for 
meritorious services received his third brevet 
promotion in rank. In 1852 Colonel Lee was 
in command of the United States Milita^^ 
Academy, and in the three years of his adminis- 
tration greatly improved its efficiency as a 
training school for officers. His next service 
was as an officer of cavalry on the Texan border 
in 1855-69. When on a furlough in October 
1859, the time of the John Brown raid, he was 
put in command of a small force and ordered 
to Harper’s Ferry to capture the insurgents. 
Colonel Lee was in command of the department 
of Texas in 1860, but was recalled to Washington 
early in 1861 when the ‘irrepressible conflict’ 
between the free and the slave states seemed 
imminent. When Lee reached the capital in 
March 1861, seven states had passed ordinances 
of secession from the Union, and had formed 
the Southern Confederacy. Virmnia seceded from 
the Union on April 17, and Cmonel Lee, believ- 
ing that his supreme political allegiance was due 
to his state rather than to the Union, felt com- 
pelled to send Ms resignation to General Scott, 
which he did on the 20th of April. The bitter 
struggle between his personal preferences and his 
high sense of duty is shown in the words of his 
wife, written to a friend at the time. ‘My hus- 
band has wept tears of blood over this terrible 
war ; hut he must as a man and a Viimnian share 
the destiny of his state, which has solemnly pro- 
nounced for independence.’ Within two days after 
his resignation from the United States army he 
was made commander-in-chief of the military and 
naval forces of Virginia. 

General Lee was devoutly religious, and a life- 
long member of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
His pu:^ose to draw his sword only in defence of 
his native state was modified by its joining the 
Southern Confederacy, and the change of the 
capital from Montgomery, Alabama, to Richmond, 
Virginia. When the Confederate Congress met in 
Richmond, with representatives from eleven states, 
in May 1861, five brigadier-generals were appointed, 
of whom Lee ranked third. He had at first no 
active command, but remained at Richmond to 
superintend the defences of the city till the autumn, 
when he was sent to oppose General Rosecrans in 
West Virginia. In the spring of 1862 he was sent 
to supervise the coast defences of Georgia and 
South Carolina; but when McClellan’s ‘on to 
Richmond ’ advance with 100,000 men was assured, 
Lee was summoned to the capital. General Joseph 
E. Johnston, chief in command, was disabled by a 
wound at the battle of Seven Ifines, May 31, 1862, 
and Lee was put in command of the army around 
Richmond. The masterly strategy displayed by 
Lee, and the desperate fighting of his army in the 
famous seven days’ battles around Richmond, de- 
feated the purposes of McClellan’s Peninsular cam- 
paign, and belong rather to the history of the war 
than to personal biography. The same may he 
said of his battles and strategy in opposing General 
Pope’s movements, his invasion of Mar^and and 
Pennsylvania, and other prominent events of the 
war. The increasing resources of the North and 
the decreasing resources of the South could only 
result in the jSixal success of the former. It was no 
news to Lee to be told of ‘the hopelessness of 
further resistance’ by General Grant in his note of 
April 7, 1865, and the common desire of both com- 
manders ‘to avoid useless effusion of blood’ was 
creditable to both. On April 9, 1865, Lee surren- 
dered his army of about 27,806 men to General 
Grant at Appomattox Courthouse, Virginia, and 


the four years’ war was practically ended'. That 
General Lee undertook ill-judged movements, as his 
advance into Pennsylvania, and that he trusted too 
much to his lieutenants in matters of importance, 
has been the opinion of some critics; and prob- 
ably his unwillingness to throw blame on govern- 
ment officials who planned, and on subordinates to 
whom he entrusted the execution of the plans or 
parts of them, has given more apparent than de- 
served grounds for such criticisms. After the close 
of the war he frankly accepted the result, and 
although deprived of his former property at Arling- 
ton on the Potomac, and the White House on the 
Pamunky, he declined proffered offers of pecuniary 
aid, and accepted the presidency of Washington 
College, since called the Washington and Lee 
University, at Lexington, Virginia. Here he de- 
voted himself assiduously to the proper duties of a 
college president, gaining the affectionate esteem 
of the faculty and students as he had of the officers 
and soldiers of two armies in former years. 

Exposure in the field in 1863 had resulted in 
rheumatic inflammation of the pericardium, which 
became more painful and frequent from exposure 
to cold or violent exercise, till a severe attack in 
1869 greatly impaired his heart’s action. From a 
second attack, in September 1870, he did not re- 
cover, but grew weaker till his death, October 12, 

1870. His widow died in Lexington, Virginia, 
November 6, 1873. General Lee had three sons 
and four daughters. The eldest son, George 
Washington Custis Lee, graduated at the head 
of his class at _ West Point in 1854, resigned as 
first-lieutenant in the United States army in 1861, 
was an aide-de-camp to Jefferson Davis, 1861-63, 
major-general of a division of the army of northern 
Virginia in 1864, and successor of his father as 
president of the Washington and Lee University in 

1871. William Henry Fitzhugh Lee, the second 
sou, was major-general of cavalry in the Confederate 
army, and afterwards a member of congress. Cap- 
tain Robert E. Lee of the Confederate cavalry was 
the third son. 

See Lives by J. E. Ooofee (1871), Long (1887), bis 
nephew, Eitzhugh Lee (1894), White (1897), Trent 
(,1899), Bradford ( 1912 ), Sir F. Kaurice ( 1925) ; also the 
BecoUeotions amd Letters by his son Robert (1904 ), 


Lee* Samuel (1783-1852), orientalist, was born 
at Longnor in Shropshire, studied at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1819 was chosen professor of 
Arabic, and in 1831 regius professor of Hebrew, 
and died rector of Barley in Hertfordshire. His 
reputation i*ests upon a Hebrew grammar (1827) 
and lexicon (1840), translations of ^ Job and of Ibn- 
Batuta (from the Arabic), books on the visions of 
St John and Daniel, and on prophecy generally. 
He edited versions of the Scriptures in many 
languages for the Bible Society. 


LeCf Sir Silney, born at London- in 1859, 
studied at the City of London School and Balliol, 
Oxford, and was successively assistant-editor, 
joint-editor, and sole editor of the J)ictionary of 
National Biography, He has lectured in England 
and America on literature and history; edited 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Autobiography, Lord 
Bemers’s translation of Huon of Bordeav/x, a fac- 
simile of the First Folio Shakespeare, Shakespeare’s 
Works (1906 ), The Yec&r^s Work in English Studies ; 
written the standard Life of Shakespeare (1898, 
aftei-wavds enlarged and revised), a Life of Queen 
Victoria, a book on Stratford-on-Avon (new ed. 
1900), a study on Elizabethan Sonnets, Great 
Englishmen of the Bixte&nth Century (1904), 
Shakespeare and the Modern Stage ( 1906 ), a life of 
Edward VIL, Ac. 

Leccll* JoHK, humorous draughtsman, was 
bom, of Irish descent, in London, 29th August 
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1817, his father, a cultured and excellent man, 
being landlord of the London Coffee House, Lud- 
gate Hilh He was educated at the Charterhouse, 
where he was a fellow-pupil of Thackeray's, his 
friend throughout life, who at school was deemed 
the better caricaturist of the two, and who after- 
wards published an admirable estimate of Leech’s 
art {Quarterly Beview^ December 1854). He 
next studied medicine and surgery, and during 
his attendance at St Bartholomew’s Hospital his 
artistic skill found exercise in the production of 
anatomical drawings. Before long he adopted art 
as a profession, and at the age of eighteen pub- 
lished Etchings and Shetchmgs^ hy A. Pen, Esq, 
About 1838 he was contributing to BelFs Life; 
and in the fourth number of Punch, 7th August 
1841, we find his first contribution to the journal 
with which his name is most closely associated, 
and with which he was connected till the time of 
his death. The cartoons which he designed for 
Punch, especially those dealing with incidents in 
the political life of Lord Brou^am, Lord Palmer- 
ston, and Lord John Russell, and the mwerful and 
terrible ‘G6n6ral F^vrier turned Traitor,’ are 
full of high q^ualities, and have been published 
separately. But even more delightful are the 
smaller woodcuts, drawn easily and freely, and 
dealing in gently humorous fashion with subjects 
of everyday life. In these, as it has been truly 
said, ‘he has entered with genial sympathy into 
every phase of the many-sided English life of 
the hunting-field, the seaside, the ballroom, the 
drawing-room, and the nursery,’ ‘he has turned 
caricature into character, and left behind him 
not a little of the history of his time and its 
follies sketched with inimitable grace.’ Various 
series of these designs have been collected in 
volumes entitled Pictures of Life and Character 
from the Collection of Mr Punch; and in 1862 
a collection of them, enlarged by a mechanical 
process, and coloured by the artist himself in a 
combination of oil- and water-colours, was brought 
together in the Egyptian Hall, London, and formed 
an exceptionally popular exhibition. In the inter- 
vals of work for Punch Leech contributed much to 
other journals and publications, including woodcuts 
in Once a Week (1869-62) and The Illustrated Lon- 
don News (1856), in The Comic English and Latin 
Grammars (1840), Hood’s Comic Annual {1S43), 
Smith’s Wassail Bowl (1843), A Little Tour in 
Ireland (1859); etchings in Bentlefs Miscellany 
and J erroMs Shilling Magazine, in the Cluistmas ! 
books of Dickens, the Comic History of England \ 
(1847-48), the Comic History of Home (1852), and 
the Handley Cross sporting novels ; and also drew 
several lithographed series, of which Portraits of 
the Children of the Mobility (1841) is the most 
important. At length the artist’s health began 
to suffer from incessant overproduction, he lell 
into a state of nervous irritability and prostra- 
tion, and died at Kensington, 29th October 1864. i 
See Dr John Brown’s John Leech (1882), F. G. 
Kitten’s Sketch (1883), and the Life 

by W. P. Fnth, R. A. ( 1891 ). 

Lee-€hee« See Litchi. 

LcocllCS {Hirudinea or Discophora), a class 
of worm-like animals, usually suctorial parasites, 
sometimes genuinely carnivorous. They are widely 
distributed in fresh and salt water, and occasion- 
ally on land. The body is extensile and ringed, 
but the superficial rings do not correspond to the 
true segments ; no appendages are present, but 
there is a posterior attaching sucker, and the mouth 
is powerfully suctorial ; the body-cavity is almost 
obliterated by a spongy growth of connective 
tissue ; the animals are hermaphrodite. 

The Medicinal Leech (Hirwdo medicinalis), for- 


merly much used in blood-letting, has a slightly 
flattened body 2 or 3 inches in length, greenish- 
black in colour, mottled on the under side, and 
with six rows of reddish and yellowish spots along 
the back. The skin is slimy, and frequently casts 
its cuticle ; there are 102 superficial skin-rings, with 
sense-spots on every fifth, while ten distinct eye- 
spots are borne on the head. The animal is very 
muscular, moves rapidly by alternately fixing its 
oral and posterior suckers, and swims with grace- 
ful undulations. The mouth contains three semi- 
circular ‘ saws,’ each with eighty to ninety minute 
teeth of lime and chitin, by the saw-like action of 
which the leech gives its characteristic triradiate 
bite. From animals thus bitten the leech sucks 
blood, and falls off when its many-pouched gut is 
gorged. A secretion from the pharynx seems to 
keep the blood from coagulating, and after a heavy 
me^ the leech can fast and digest for a year. Its 
opportunities are in many circumstances few and 
far between, but it certainly makes the most of 
them. About the leech’s own blood, it is worth 
noting that it is coloured red with hjemoglobin. 



The Medicinal Leech {Hirudo medicinalis). 


Leeches are at home in slow streams and in marshes, 
sometimes venturing ashore in search of victims 
higher than the insect larvce, fishes, and aniphibians 
which they may hit upon in the water. The e^gs 
are laid about June in the moist ground by the side 
of the water, and are enclosed in cocoons which are 
secreted from the skin. The growth of the young 
leech is slow, may continue in fact for four or five 
years, while the total length of life sometimes 
reaches a score. The medicinal species occurs in 
Britain, but is much commoner on the Continent. 
When the medical use of leeches, which is of ancient 
origin, was a constant practice, the swamps of 
western France were very important sources of 
supply. There the vampires were sometimes fed 
by driving old horses or cattle into the enclosures, 
and the primitive custom of wading in the water 
till the leeches fix on the bare legs is still prac- 
tised by collectors. 

Leeching, or the application of leeches for the 
purpose of abstracting blood, is sometimes used 
instead of venesection, but the use of leeches in 
medicine has almost ceased, because of the greater 
ease with which blood may be abstracted by open- 
ing a vein or by using a syringe with hollow 
needle. 

Leeches are divided into Rhynchobdell^e (with 
exsertile proboscis, colourless blood, and no Jaws) 
and Gnathobdellse J without proboscis, with red 
blood, usually with Jaws, and with eggs placed in 
cocoons ). The Rhynchobdellse include Pontobdella, 
the skate-leech, Piscicola on fresh -water fishes; 
Branchellion, from the Torpedo, with a row of leaf- 
like gills on each side; Ozobranchus, a similar 
form, from a river turtle in the Yangtse-kiang ; the 
large Chilean Macrohdella valdimana, about 14 
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feet long when extended in locomotion; and the 
little brook • leeches (Glossiphonia or Clepsine), 
which carry their eggs and young on the ventral 
surface of the body. The Gnathobdellse include 
the medicinal leech; the horse -leech (Hcemopis 
or Aulastomwm gulo\ which has minute, blunt 



Horse -leech. 


teeth, useless for blood-letting ; the European land- 
leech Trocheta, which feeds on earthworms; the 
tropical land-leeches {SceTruxdipsa), which, though 
small, are very troublesome with their persistent 
biting. They move very rapidly along the ground, 
and fasten on the legs of man and beast ; or they 
may drop down from the branches of trees. Quite 
by itself is the Siberian fish-leech Acanthobdella, 
which has rows of setss on its first five se^ents, 
a spacious body-cavity, and other peculiarities. 

See C. O.^ Whitman in Quart. Jour. Micr. Sci. for 
1886; Moquin-Tandon, Monographic de la Famille des 
Hirudinies, with Atlas (2d ed. 1846) ; VeriU, 

Leeches (Washington, 1875); The Cambridge JLatwrcd 
History (vol. ii. 1896). 

Leeds, the sixth town in England in point 
of population, is a parliamentary, municipal, and 
county borough, and an assize town. For parlia- 
mentary purposes it is divided into six districts, 
each returning one member. By rail it is 25i miles 
SW. of York and 185f NNW. of London. It is 
situated in the heart of the West Biding of York- 
shire, in the valley of the Aire, is the seat of im- 
portant manufactures, and has large collieries in 
tlie neighbourhood. The woollen trade carried on 
here and in the surrounding district exceeds in 
extent that of any other part of England. The 
clothing trade finds employment for 40,000 geople, 
in addition to 15,000 engaged in the textile in- 
dustries, The engineering works for the manu- 
facture of locomotives, textile machinery, tiuction- 
engines, agricultural implements, machine tools, &o., 
employ over 30,000 persons, and are now as im- 
portant as the woollen manufactures. ‘ In addition 
to iron and steel making, the manufacture of 
leather is carried on, and about 7000 persons are 
engaged in the tanneries, which are amongst the 
largest in the kingdom, and in making boots and 
shoes. A leather fair is held four times in the 
year. The other chief manufactures are glass, 
tobacco, chemicals, art pottery, earthenware, and 
worsted. Paper -making and letterpress and 
artistic colour printing also furnish employment 
for a large number of hands. It will thus be seen 
that Leeds depends for its prosperity not upon any 
one staple industry, but upon the great variety of 
its manufactured products. It is also an important 
railway centre ; and the goods traffic by rail, canal, 
and river is immense. 

There are in Leeds over seventy churches belong- 
ing to the Church of England, nine Roman Catholic 
churches, including St Anne’s Cathedral, eleven 
Jewish synagogues, and upwards of two hundred 
places of worship belonging to various dissenting 
churches. The parish church of St Peter’s, rebuilt in 
1841, has a pinnacled tower 144 feet high and a peal 
of thirteen bells ; the church contains some fine 
monuments. The oldest and most interesting 
church is St John’s, New Biiggate, built in 1634, 
a fine example of a * Laudian ^church ; it contains 
a beautifully carved Jacobean screen. The town- 
hall, completed in 1868, is a palatial building in 
the classic style, surrounded by Corinthian columns 
and pilasters, and surmounted by a dome 225 feet 
301 


in height. It contains the Assize Courts and the 
city council chambers. In the great hall, which is 
richly decorated, and contains one of the largest 
and most powerful organs in Europe, the Leeds 
triennial musical festivals are held. Near to the 
town-hall are the municipal buildings (comprising, 
besides the municipal offices, a free libraiy and 
art-gallery), and the education offices, the whole 
forming two handsome blocks of buildings. In the 
I square opposite the town-hall are statues of Queen 
Victoria, the Duke of Wellington, and Sir Robert 
Peel. 

The other chief buildings are the General In- 
firmary, built in 1868 at a cost of £200,000, and 
» enlarged (1891) at a cost of £48,000, the Leeds 
Institute ( 1868), founded in 1824 as the Mechanics’ 
Institute, containing a lecture-hall accommodating 
1400 persons ; the grammar-school (1859), a cruci- 
form Decorated structure ; the Corn Exchange ; 
the post-office (fronting the handsome City Square, 
which is adorned by a magnificent equestiian 
statue of the Black Prince by Brock) ; the Coliseum, 
the largest public hall in the city, ca^hle of seat- 
ing 3400 people ; the Philosophical ilall, with a 
fine museum; the Wesleyan training-college, 
erected in 1868. There is also a library of 80,000 
volumes, founded by Priestley in 1768, Leeds has 
also extensive general markets, a cattle-market, 
three central railway stations, numerous banks, 
and several theatres and music-halls. The Grand 
Theatre, with accommodation for 3000 persons, is 
one of the largest in the provinces. From the 
centre of the city 120 miles of tram-lines radiate 
to the suburbs, and also connect Leeds with Brad- 
ford and Wakefield. Kirkstall Abbey (q.v.) is 
about 3 miles from Leeds. Roundhay Park, 3J 
miles from the centre of the city, having an area 
of 713 acres, with extensive woodland and two 
lakes, was acquired by the corporation in 1872 at 
a cost of £139,000. Temple Newsam, 4 miles from 
the centre of the city, comprising 913 acres and a 
mansion of the time of Charles I., was acquired in 
1923. There are several other parks, and a number 
of extensive recreation grounds locally known as 
‘moors.' Adel Church, about 4 miles from Leeds, 
erected 1140, is a fine specimen of Norman work. 
Near it have been found remains of a Roman station. 

Leeds is particularly well equipped educationally. 

I Since the passing of the Education Act of 1870 
! she has spent on the erection of her elementary 
and secondary schools upwards of £1,000,000. The 
West] Leeds High School is generally recognised 
as oiie of the finest and best-equipped, secondary 
school-buildings in the country. The City of 
Leeds Training College for teachers, erected in 
1912 at a cost of £242,000, is the largest of its 
kind in Great Britain. It is situated in the centre 
of a park on the outskirts of the city. In addition 
to the educational block there are eight halls of 
residence, providing accommodation for 180 men 
and 300 women students, and there is an assembly 
hall capable of holding 800 people. The college 
grounds extend over 90 acres. The Leeds Uni- 
versity was created in 1904 on the dissolution 
of the Victoria University (q.v.), of which the 
Yorkshire College was one of the three constituents. 
The university buildings are an imposing Gothic 
pile, erected in 1885, as the Yorkshire College, at a 
cost of £250,000. In its various departments of art, 
science, technology, and medicine it has upwartls 
of 2300 students. The new School of Medicine, 
opened in 1894, cost £60,000. Pop. (1851) 172,270 ; 
(1881) 309,112; (1911) 445,968; (1921) 468,320. 
Leeds, incorporated in 1832, sent two members to 
parliament till 1867, three from 1867 till 1886, five 
till 1918. It was made a ‘ county borough ’ in 
1888, a ‘ city ’ in 1893, and in 1897 its mayor re- 
ceived the title of Lord Mayor. 
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Amongst Leeds worthies are Dean Hook (q.y.)» 
the famous vicar of Leeds ; Priestley, theologian 
and chemist ; Cope, Rhodes, and Phil May, artists ; 
the Teales, physicians ; besides the Becketts, the 
Baineses, the Gotts, the Fairbairns, the Denisons, 
the Kitsons, families which have been longidentified 
with the interests of the town, and whose members 
liave been noted for their philanthropy. Among 
the books on Leeds may be mentioned Ralph 
Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis, or Topography of 
Old Leeds Baines’s Historic Sketch of Leeds 

(1822) ; and Jackson’s Guide to Leeds (1908). 

LeedSs Thomas Osborne, Duke of, better 
known in history as Earl of Danby, English states- 
man, was the son of a Yorkshire baronet, and 
was born in 1631. He entered parliament for 
York in 1661 as a warm supporter of the king and 
of the Established Church. He first held office in 
1667 as an auditor of the Treasury ; after that his 
promotion was rapid : in 1671 he was a]^ointed 
Treasurer of the Navy, in 1673 Viscount Latimer 
and Baron Danby, and in 1674 Lord High Treas- 
urer and Earl of Danby. He endeavoped to 
enforce the laws against Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters ; and, though he disliked French aggres- 
sion, and so far favoured the Dutch party that 
he effectively used his influence to get Princess 
Mary married to William of Orange in 1677, he 
lent himself to be the agent of Charles, and on his 
behalf negotiated with Louis XIV. for bribes to the 
English king. Louis, however, intrigued success- 
fully for Dane’s downfall : the Commons impeached 
him in 1678 on six difierent counts, the chief of 
which were treating traitorously with foreign powers 
without the consent of council, aiming at the in- 
troduction of arbitrary power, and squandering 
public money. He was not brought to trial, but 
kept in the Tower until 1684, although Charles 
gave him at once a full pardon. This the Com- 
mons refused to recognise, and, in spite of a dissolu- 
tion, still persisted in the impeachment. Danby 
is chiefly remembered in history for the part he 
played at the revolution of 1688. When James 
began to threaten the Established Church Danby 
returned to active political life. He signed the 
invitation to William of Orange and secured York 
for him. His rewai'd was a rise in rank from earl 
to marquis (of Carmarthen) and the presidency of 
the council, virtually the chief place in the govern- 
ment. But he again bribed as lie had done duiing 
his first administration, and practised the same un- 
scrupulous methods of government. He was created 
Duke of Leeds in 1694. But in 1695 he was im- 
peached a second time, for having himself accepted 
5000 ^ineas from the East India Company as the 
price of Ms influence in securing an extension of 
their chartered privileges. He again managed to 
stave off condemnation ; but his power was now 
virtually gone, and in May 1699 he finally retired. 
After that his princmal public appearance was to 
speak in defence of Sacheverell in 1710, when he 
stultified Mmself by condemning the principle of 
the revolution. He died at Easton, in Northamp- 
tonshire, on 26th July 1712. See Life by T. F. 
Courtenay (1838), and Essay by A. Browning 


Leek {Allium Porrum of some; see Allium), 
a biennial plant, believed now by many of the best 
authorities to be a cultivated variety of the British 
species Allium Ampeloprasum, a well-known 
biennial species of the Onion family, much esteemed 
fox cookiag purposes. In gardens much attention 
IS given* to its cultivation. The more liberal the 
culture the more delicate and tender is the produce ; 
therefor^ it is generally grown in trenches, which 
have a liberal supply of manure dug into them in 
the same way as celery. The stems are blanched 


by earthing up, which increases their delicacy, 
Scotland is famous for the splendid quality of its 
leeks, and Musselburgh is the centre in which the 
most approved kinds are grown for seed-saving. 
Seeds grown there have a special commercial 
value, which is due entirely to care, year after 
year, in selecting only the best types for the 
purpose of seed-saving. St David, patron saint of 
Wales, is credited with having advised the Britons, 
on the eve of a battle with the Saxons, to wear 
leeks in their caps, so as easily to distinguish 
friends from foes, and thus to have lielped to 
secure a great victory. Hence the Welsh custom 
of wearing leeks in their hats on St David’s Day. 
See Shakespeare’s Henry V. 

Leeky a manufacturing and market town of 
Staffordshire, on the Churnet, 13i miles SSE. of 
Macclesfield, and 24 NNE. of Stafford. The parish 
church, dating from 1180, but mainly Decorated 
in style, was restored by Street in 1867-75, The 
ruined Cistercian abbey (1214) of Dieulacres (De 
la Croix) is IJ mile distant. Leek manufactures 
sewing and embroidery silks and knitted goods, 
and is one of the chief English centres for dyeing 
silk (see Silk). The Nicholson Institute com- 
prises a Free Library and Art School, &c. Pop. 
(urban district) 17,000. 

Leers a commercial town and port on the Leda 
near where it enters the Ems, in the Prussian pro- 
vince of East Friesland, 32 miles NW. of Olden- 
burg; pop. 14,000. 

Leet» The court leet, in England, was a court 
of a manor, township, &;c., for election of certain 
officers and trial of minor offences. The import- 
ance of these courts is now very small, but there 
are manors, &c., where they are regularly held. 

Leeiiwardeils capital of the Dutch province of 
Friesland, stands on the Harlingen and Groningen 
Canal, 113 miles by rail NNE. of Utrecht. It 
contains handsome law-courts and town-hall, has 
an ancient palace of the Princes of Oj-ange, a 
library with valuable archives, and a dozen 
churches. Linen fabrics, mirrors, pianofortes, and 
wagons are manufactured. Leeuwarden is one of 
the largest fruit and cattle markets in Holland, 
and does considerable trade in agricultural produce, 
groceries, wine, and brandy. Pop. 45,000. In the 
13th century it was situated ou an arm of the sea, 
which subsequently sanded up. 

Leeuwenhoek) Anton van, one of the most 
successful pioneer microscopists, was bom at Delft 
on 24th (Jctober 1632, enthusiastically pursued 
microscopic work with self-made instruments in 
1654, made many important discoveries, and died 
at Delft' on 27th August 1723. He supplemented 
Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood 
by tracing the capillaries in the frog’s foot, defined 
the red blood-corpuscles of Vertebrates, was the 
first to notice definitely what are now called uni- 
cellular organisms, and corroborated, though with 
eiToneous interpretation, the discovery of male 
elemeifts or spermatozoa by his student Ludwig 
Hamm. His investigations of minute structure 
led him to detect the fibres of the lens, the fibiils 
and striping of muscle, the structure of ivory and 
hair, the scales of the epidermis, the distinctive 
characters of Rotifers, and many interesting histo- 
logical facts in regard to insects. Much of his time 
and attention was given to a long series of investiga- 
tions into spontaneous generation, of which theory 
he was a decided opponent. In the course of these 
studies he ascertained and proved, amongst other 
results, that oak-galls are primarily caused by the 
development of an insect’s egg deposited in the bark ; 
that weevils are hatched, not from wheat, but from 
an insect’s eggs deposited in wheat; that the flea 
is propagated in a similar manner to other insects. 
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not originated from dust, or sand, or the dun§ of 
pigeons, as was commonly believed ; that Aphides 
are viviparous ; that eels, instead of being produced 
from dew, are likewise viviparous; and that 
mussels are not generated from mud or sand, but 
from spawn. He also extended his inquiries to the 
growth of trees, and showed the differences that 
exist in the structure of the stem of monocotyledons 
and dicotyledons. The greater part of his dis- 
coveries and investigations were described in papers 
(112) contributed to the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Koyal Society and papers (26) printed in the 
Memoirs of the Paris Academy of Sciences, of both 
which bodies Leeuwenhoek was a member. The 
most complete collection of his Worhs appeared at 
Leyden in 4 vols. in 1719-22. A selection of these 
was translated into English by S. Hoole (2 vols. 
Lond. 1798-1801), See the Life in Dutch by 
Haaxman (Leyden, 1875). 

LeeilTFin^ Cape, the south-west corner of 
Australia, notable on account of the tempestuous 
weather usually encountered there. 

Leeward Islands* See Antigua, West 
Indies. 

Lefebvre, FEANgois Joseph, Duke of Danzig 
and Marshal of France, was bom at Ruffach, in 
Alsace, 25th October 1755. He entered the army 
at the age of eighteen, and was a sergeant in the 
French Guards when the Revolution broke out. 
He was engaged for some time on the Moselle and 
Rhine, fought at Fleurus, ALtenkirchen, and Stock- 
ach, and rose in rank with wonderful rapidity. In 
1799 he took part with Bonaparte in the overthrow 
of the Directory, and in 1804 was made a Mar- 
shal of the Empire. He also conducted the siege 
of Danzig, and after its capture was created Duke 
of Danzig. He distinguished himself in the early 
part of the Peninsular war, and suppressed the 
insurrection in the Tyrol. During the Russian 
campaign he had the command oi the Imperial 
Guard, and in 1814 of the left wing of the army 
which resisted the advance of the allies in France. 
Submitting to the Bourbons after Napoleon’s abdi- 
cation, he was made a peer, a dignity restored to 
him in 1819, though he had sided with his old 
master during the Hundred Days. He died in 
Paris, 14th September 1820, 

Lefkosia^ See Nicosia. 

Lefort9 FRANgois Jacob, favourite of Peter 
the Great, was bom at Geneva in 1653, being 
descended from a family of Scottish extraction 
which had settled in Piedmont, afterwards (1585) 
in Switzerland. He served for a time with the 
Swiss Guard at Paris ; but went to Russia in 1675, 
and attracted the notice of Prince Galizyn, who 
made him a commander of the new troops raised to 
counteract the influence of the ‘strelitzes’ or old 
militia. Having taken a leading part in the 
intrigues which made Peter sole ruler after the 
death of his brother Ivan, Lefort was advanced to 
to be first favourite of the tsar, and next to him 
the most important personage in Russia. A man 
of great ability, Lefort backed up Peter in his 
projects of reform, remodelled the army and laid 
the foundation of the navy, and in 1694 was made 
admiral and generalissimo. When Peter under- 
took his visit to foreign countries in 1697 Lefort 
was made chief of the embassy in the train of 
which the tsar travelled incognito. He died 12th 
March 1699. See Lives (in German) by Posselt 
(1866) and Blum (1867). 

Leftpliaiidedness* See Right-handedness; 
Brain. 

Legf the lower limb, or, in the usage of anato- 
mists, that part of the lower extremity which lies 
between the knee and the ankle. It consists of 


two bones, the Tibia and Fibula (see Skeleton, 
Foot), and of masses of muscles (together with 
nerves and vessels) which are held in position by 
coverings of fascia, and are enveloped in the general 
integument. The shaft of the tibia is of a triangular 
rismoid form, and presents three surfaces and three 
orders. The internal surface is smooth, convex, 
and broader above than below ; except at its upper 
third, it lies directly under the skin, and may be 
readily traced by the hand. The external and the 
posterior surfaces are covered by numerous muscles. 
The muscular mass forming the calf (formed by 
the gastrocnemim, soletts, BXidi plantaris muscles) is 

E eculiar to man, and is directly connected with 
is erect attitude and his ordinary mode of pro- 
gression. The anterior border of the tibia, the 
most prominent of the three, is popularly known 
as the shin, and may be traced down to the inner 
ankle. The fibula, or small bone of the leg, lies on 
the outer surface of the tibia, and articulates with 
its upper and lower extremities, and with the astra- 
galus inferiorly. It affords attachments to many 
of the muscles of this region. 

This region is nourished by the anterior and pos- 
terior tibial arteries into which the popliteal artery 
divides. Both these arteries occasionally require 
to be tied by the surgeon in cases of wounds or 
aneurism. The blood is returned towards the heart 
by two sets of veins — the deep, which accompany 
the arteries, and the superficial, which are known 
as the internal or long saphenous, and the external 
or short saphenous veins. These superficial veins 
are very liable to become permanently dilated or 
varicose (see Varicose Veins), if there is any 
impediment to the free transmission of the blood, 
or even from the mere weight of the ascending 
column of blood, in persons whose occupation 
req^uires continuous standing. The nerves of the 
leg, both sensory and motor, are derived from the 
great sciatic nerve and from its terminal branches, 
the internal popliteal and the external popliteal or 
peroneal nerve. 

In cases of fracture or broken leg the two bones 
are more frequently broken together than singly, 
and the most common situation is at the lower 
third. What is known as Pott’s fracture consists 
of fracture through the lower third of the fibula, 
with fracture of the proj'ecting lower end of the 
tibia. 

Ulceration of the leg is a frequent consequence 
of varicose veins, and the ve^ condition which 
causes the veins to dilate (continuous standing) is 
an effectual preventative of the healing process, to 
ensure which complete rest, with the leg raised so 
as to assist the return of the blood, is necessary. 

Bandy, or bow, leg is a condition which may 
appear as the result of muscular contraction before 
a child has been placed on its feet. In such a case 
the natural curve of the tibia is merely exaggerated. 
It is associated with Rickets (i.e. a deficiency of 
lime salts), in which the child has the habit of 
sitting tailor-wise, and thus bending the tibia 
forwards and outwards in its lower thir^ Some- 
times one leg is bandy and the other in-kneed. 
This is produced in a soft-boned child by the mother 
or nurse always carrying the child upon the same 
arm and using the other arm to olagp the child’s 
legs across the front of her body. See Foot, Knee, 
Hip-joint, Club-foot, Achilles Tendon, &c. ; 
also Amputation, Artificial Limbs. 

Legacy is a bequest or gift of personal property 
by will. In England it is provided by the Wills 
Act of 1837 that if a legacy is given to the wit- 
ness of a will, or to his or her wife or husband, 
the legacy is void ; also bequests to superstitious 
uses are void, as, for example, to maintain a 
priest, or an anniversary or obit, or a lamp in a 
church, or to say masses for the testator’s souh 
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or to circulate pamphlets inculcating the pope’s 
supremacy. Legacies of money for charitable 
purposes, as for the use of schools, churches, &c., 
are valid, but if the money is directed to he laid 
out in the purchase of land for such purposes the 
legacy is void by what is called the Mortmain Acts 
( amended and consolidated by the Mortmain and 
Charitable Uses Act, 1888). Certain favoured 
institutions and charities are exempted from the 
operation of these acts. 

Legacies are divided into three classes, specific, 
general, and demonstrative, A specific legacy 
means a legacy of a definite thing, as a particular 
horse, picture, silver-plate, &c,, or a sum of stock 
in the funds. A general legacy means a sum of 
money, without it being stated out of what fund ' 
it is to come, and it is payable out of the assets 
generally. The important difference between these 
two kinds of legacy is this, that if the subject- 
matter of the specific legacy fail, as if the horse die 
or be previously sold, &c, (ademption), thej^legacy 
is gone, and no compensation is given for it after 
payment of the testator’s debts. But legacies given 
for valuable consideration do not suffer abatement ; 
while, on the other hand, if there is not enough 
to pay all the general legacies, then they must 
abate— i.e. share the loss — whereas the specific 
legacy, if it exist, must still be paid in full. A 
demonstrative is something like a general legacy, 
but a particular fund is named from which it is to 
be satisfied. It is not liable to ademption by any 
act of the testator, nor is it liable to abatement 
with general legacies as long as it does not exceed 
the fund from which it is to be paid. Wliere a 
second legacy is given to the same person, the 
question arises whether it is in addition to or in 
place of the first. If the former, the legacy is 
emulative; if the latter, substitutional, A legacy 
is not due from the executor till a year has elapsed 
after the testator’s death, for it is presumed he 
requires this time to inquire into the state of the 

roperty ; and this is true even though the testator 

as ordered the legacy to be paid within six months 
after the death. Formerly, if the legacy was left 
to a married woman the husband was entitled to 
claim it, unless it was left to her separate use, or 
unless she was unprovided for by the husband ; 
but now in all cases the wife gets for her separate 
use all property coming to her. Interest Is due 
on legacies from the time when the principal sum 
is payable— i.e. one year after the death — unless 
otherwise specified. If the legatee die before 
the testator the legacy lapses — i.e. becomes void; 
but there are some exceptions, as where the legatee 
is a child or grandchild of the testator. A legacy 
to a creditor, if not less than the debt, is presumed 
to be in satisfaction thereof ; but the court readily 
infers a contrary intention. If the estate do not 
exceed £500, an action to compel payment may be 
broughb in the county court. The person to whom 
the remainder of the property is left after all claims 
are discharged is called the residuary legatee.— In 
Scotland the rules as to legacies are mainly the 
same, but a verbal legacy up to £100 Scots ( £8, 6s. 8d. ) 
is valid. In Scotland a legacy can be enforced in 
six months after the testator’s death, and bears 
interest at the rate earned from such death. A 
legacy of heritable property, formerly invalid except 
in special circumstances, was completely validated 
by the Titles to Land Consolidation Act of 1868, 
provided that the intention was clear, and subject 
to Jne ordinary rules of construction. 

In the United Kingdom, where the whole per- 
sonal, is under £100 there is no legacy duty, 
and f0% lipitder £300 the fixed inventory duty of 
30s, 'is deemed to be a full satisfaction of any 
claim to legacy duty.’ In other cases the rate is in- 
versely as the degree of wlationship. The husband 


or wife of the testator pays no duty; the child 
or lineal descendant, a parent or lineal ancestor, 
pays 1 per cent. ; a brother or sister, or their 
descendants, 3 per cent. ; others, in proportion to 
their remoteness, 5 and 6 and 10 per cent. The 
last is in all cases the maximum rate. The royal 
family are exempt from legacy duty. Where estate 
duty (by Act of 1894) has been paid, legacy and 
succession duties are not payable : ( 1 ) where the 
net value of real and personal property left by the 
deceased does not exceed £1000; (2) by children 
and parents (see Death Duties). 

Legal Fictioiiy &c. See Fiction, Tender, &c. 

Le CraUienne. See Gallienne. 

Legate} Bartholomew, born about 1575, was 
burned at Smithfield in 1612 for denying Christ’s 
divinity. He was one of the last to suffer in 
England. 

Legates might be : ( 1 ) Legati a latere, ' legates 
despatched from the side ’ of the pontiff, who are 
commonly cardinals ; ( 2 ) Legati missi, called also 
‘apostolic nuncios,’ and including a lower grade 
called ‘ internuncios ; ’ ( 3 ) Legati nati, ‘ legates 
born,’ whose office is not personal, but is attached 
by ancient institution or usage to the see or other 
ecclesiastical dignity which they hold. Of the last 
class there were examples in most national churches ; 
thus, the Bishop of Thessalonica was legate born for 
Illyricum, the Bishop of Arles for Gaul, the Bishop 
of Mainz for Germany, the Bishop of Toledo ( though 
his claim was often disputed) for Spain, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for England, &c. This insti- 
tution, however, has gone entirely into abeyance ; 
and, indeed, the authority of legates is much modified 
in the modern church. In the mediaeval times the 
legate claimed full papal jurisdiction in the country 
assigned to him, even overruling the local jurisdic- 
tion of the bishops of the national church. This 
led to many disputes ; to refusals to receive legates, 
as in France, where the legate was obliged to wait 
at Lyons till liis credentials should have been ex- 
amined and approved at court ; and to counter legis- 
lation, as in England to the statute of 16 Richard 
II., commonly known as the Statute of Preniunire. 
The Council of Trent removed the ground of 
contention by abolishing all such claims to local 
jurisdiction as trenched upon the authority of the 
bishops. The legate, in the modem church, is little 
other than the ambassador, mainly for spiritual 
purposes, of the pope. He is held as belonging to 
the diplomatic body, and by the usage of Catholic 
courts enjoys precedence of all other ambassadors. 
The legates at the more important courts have the 
title of nuncio, at minor courts of intemuncio. In 
the States of the Church (q.v.) the governors of the 
Legations were called legates. 

Legato (Ital., 'tied’), in Music, means that 
the passage is to be performed in a smooth 
manner, the notes being played as if bound or tied 
together, or in such a manner that the one note 
is as it were rounded off, or flows into the 
following one. 

Legend} a name somewhat loosely applied on 
the one hand to the creations of mythology, and on 
the other to the more or less historical accretions 
that evei? tend to grow around the names of heroes 
who impress the popular imagination- Interesting 
examples of entirely baseless legends in their turn 
becoming historical may he seen under the names- 
Pope Joan and William Tell. It is ever the fate 
of a great name to be enshrined in fable, and this 
fact affbi'ded a basis for Strauss in his faihous 
attempt to reconstruct the history of Christianity. 
The teim legend was early applied to those religious 
traditions which, in the early days of Christianity, 
clustered round the gospel history ; this tendency 
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to mythic embellishment having further showed 
itself in connection with the later saints and 
martyrs. This curious practice of interweaving 
truth with fable no doubt arose from a credulous 
love of the wonderful, an exaggeration of fancy, and 
an ecclesiastical enthusiasm, at times even pious 
fraud helping to disseminate such embellished and 
untrustworthy narratives. But, intermixed with 
falsehood as these so-called legendary tales were, 
they gradually crept into the Eastern' and Western 
Churches, and in the course of centuries gained 
an entrance into the national literature of Christian 
nations. Already the same process had made the 
Talmud the strange medley of sense and nonsense 
that it is. It should be added that, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, the lives of saints and martyrs 
were commonly known as legends, because chapters 
were to be read (legenda) out of them at matins 
and in the refectories of the religious houses. One 
of the best-known medieval collections is that 
known as the Golden Legend (q..v.). Capgrave’s 
Legenda Anglice, printed by Caxton in the 15th 
century, was a kind of precursor of the monumental 
Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists (q.v.). 

See the articles Folklore and Mttholoot. An 
admirable discussion of the ancient Greek heroic legenda 
and their relation to mythology will he found in the first 
volume of Grote’s history. 


Legendref Adrien Marie, a very distin-l 
guished mathematician, was born at Toulouse in 
1752. After studying at the Collfege Mazarin in 
Paris he gained the attention of D’Alembei’t, and 
through him was appointed professor of Mathe- 
matics at the Military School. After several proofs 
that he had mastered the modern analysis, and 
especially on account of his memoir on the attrac- 
tion of spheroids of revolution, Legendre was in 
1783 chosen member of the Academjr of Sciences. 
Appointed in 1787 one of the commissioners to con- 
nect Greenwich and Paris hy triangulation, he was 
chosen member of the Royal Society of London. 
In his report Legendre gave the first enunciation of 
the * proposition of spherical excess,’ now considered 
an essential theorem of trigonometrv, just as in 
1806 he gave out the first proposal to use the 
" method of least squares ’ in his Jsouvelles MUKodes 
mtcr la Determination des Orhites des Comites.' 
Under the empire Legendre was appointed honorary 
member of council for life, and member of the 
Commission of Public Instruction, having already 
been appointed to the Bureau des Longitudes and 
examiner at the Polytechnic. In 1827 appeared 
his Traiti des Fonctioyis Elliptiques, a subject 
with which his name must remain permanently 
associated. He wrote several other mathematical 
treatises, some of the highest importance. His 
TMorie des Nomhres ( 1830) is still a classical work 
and e^dnces much original power. His best-known 
book is his Miments de Griomitrie (1794), which 
has been translated into many languages — ^by 
Thomas Carlyle into English ( 1824). It is probably 
due to an attempt to supersede Euclid as a text- 
book ,* and if so it is one of the most successful. 
Legendre died in Paris on 10th January 1833. 


Legge* James, an eminent Chinese scholar, was 
born at Huntly in Aberdeenshire in 1815, and was 
educated at Sing’s College, Aberdeen, where he 
graduated in 1835. ^ He passed afterwards to High- 
bury Theological College, London, and went 
out to Malacca, arriving in December 1839, as a 
missionary to the Oliinese in connection with the 
London Missionary Society. For some time he took 
charge of Dr B. Morrison’s Anglo-Chinese college 
there; next laboured for thirty years at Hong- 
kong ; and was appointed in 1376 to the newly- 
founded chair of Chinese Language and Litera- 
ture at Oxford with a Corpus uhmti fellowship. 


Bds greatest works are his editions of Chinese 
Clctssics and books about Confucius and Mencius 
(1862-93). The Confucian texts and Tfioist texts 
form six volumes in the Sacred Books of the 
East. A Life of Confucius, the works of Mencius, 
and the She-King are separate publications. He 
published also a series of lectures on The Beligtons 
of China ( 1880), and wrote many important articles 
(China, Confucius, Lao-Tsze, Mencius, the Ty- 
pings, &c.) for Chambers's Encyclopcedia. Of the 
Chinese Classics (7 vols.), a second ed. of vol. i. 
appeared in 1893. He died 29th November 1897. 

Leghorn (Ital. Livorno) claims the rank of 
third busiest seaport of Italy (Genoa being the 
first and Naples the second); it is situated on the 
west coast, by rail 13 miles SW. of Pisa and 62 W. 
by S. of Florence. Its importance as a commercial 
emporium dates from the decline of Pisa ; its growth 
was especially rapid after it fell into the hands of 
Florence in 1421, for the Medici princes encouraged 
its prosperity in every way. Cosimo I. declared 
it a free port, the first in the Mediterranean, 
and invited foreign traders to settle there, and 
there is stiU a large foreign element amongst 
its merchantsL Early in the 19th century it was 
a great dep5t for the British trade with the 
Levant, but slowly lost this position after the 3d 
decade, because the British merchants began to send 
their goods to their destinations direct. Leghorn 
ceased to be a free port in 1868. It is the principal 
port for the agricultural region of Tuscany, and for 
the industries of Lucca, Florence, and the Arno 
valley, as well as its own industries. Exports are 
olive oil, hemp, hides, marble, wine, mercury, pre- 
served fruits, coral, boric acid, straw-bats (see 
Straw). The roadstead is protected by an arti- 
ficial breakws^ter, which shelters vessels against all 
winds except the southerly. There is a lighthouse 
(since 1303) between the harbour basin and this 
outer breakwater. The growth of industry hascalled 
for several harbour extensions and improvements 
since 1863. The Victor Emanuel harbour to the 
north- east doubled theport’s capacity. And ascheme 
was sanctioned in 1922 by which a swamp to the 
north-east of that again is being turned partly into 
basins and docks, partly into an industrial quarter. 
Besides shipbuilding important industries are glass- 
making, iron and brass founding. The manufacture 
of coral ornaments, by women working in their own 
homes, has dwindled. The houses of Leghorn are 
for the most part modern and well-built, lofty and 
roomy ; the streets are broad and clean ; and there 
are some fine squares adorned with statues of the 
grand-dukes of Tuscany/ The north-western por- 
tion of the city is intersected hy numerous canals ; 
hence it is called ‘ New Venice. ’ Interesting public 
buildings are the cathedral (17th century), its fa§ade 
designed by Inigo Jones, a great Jewish syna- 
gogue, and the former grand- ducal palace ( 1605 ), 
The Academy of Sciences, with its libraiy, and 
the naval academy deserve mention. The sulphur- 
springs and sea-bathing attract a large concourse 
of visitors in the season. The forts, bastions, and 
other foi*tifications were constructed for the most 
part in 1836-37. Mascagni was born in Leg- 
horn. Pop. (1881) 97,616; (1901) 98,321; (1911) 
105,322; (1921) 114,809. 

Leg^ion^ in the Roman military system, corre- 
sponded in force and organisation to what in modem 
times we should call a corps d^armie. It differed 
in constitution at different periods of Roman 
history. In the tiine of the republic a legion 
comprised 4500 men, thus divided : 1200 hastati, 
or inexperienced troops ; 1200 principes, or well- 
trained soldiers ; 1200 velites, or skiimishers ; 600 
triarii, or pilani, veterans forming a reserve ; and 
300 equites, knights who acted as cavalry, and 
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belonged to families of rank. During this peiiod 
the legions were formed only for the season ; stand- 
ing armies bein^ of later growth. The hastati, 
principes, and triarii formed three separate lines, 
each divided into 10 maniples or companies, of 120 
men each in the case of the two front lines, and 
of 60 men in the triarii. A maniple was com- 
manded by a centurion or captain, who had a 
second-centurion, or lieutenant, and two sub- 
officers, or sergeants, under him *. as non-commis- 
sioned officer there was a decamis, or corporal, to 
every squad or tent of ten men. The primipilm^ 
or senior centurion of the triarii, was the most 
important regimental officer, and commanded the 
legion in the absence of the tribunes. The 300 
cavalry formed a regiment of ten furmce, or troops 
of 30 horsemen, each under three decttrions, of 
whom the senior had the command. The staff of 
the legion consisted of six tribunes, who managed 
the paying, quartering, provisioning, &c. of the 
troops, and who commanded the l^on in turns 
for a period each of two months. This changing 
command, although inconvenient, lasted till the 
times of the civil wars, when a legatm, or lieu- 
tenant-general, was appointed as permanent com- 
mandant of the legion. In the time of Marius 
the manipular formation was abolished, the three 
lines were assimilated, and the legion was divided 
into 10 cohorts, each of 3 maniples. Soon the 
cohorts were raised to 600 men, malting the legion 
6000 infantry, besides cavalry and velites. It was 
ranged in 2 lines of 5 cohorts each; but Caesar 
altered the formation to 3 lines, of respectively 4, 
3, and 3 cohorts. During the later empire the 
legion became complex and unmanageable ; many 
sorts of arms being thrown together, and balistse, 
catapults, and onagers added by way of artilleiy. 

Legion of Honour 9 an order of merit 
instituted by Napoleon in 1802 as a reward for 
military and civil services. It was ostensibly 
founded for the protection of republican principles 
and the laws of equality, every social grade being 
equally eligible. The constitution and incidents 
of the order were repeatedly changed by the 
successive executive powers of France during the 
course of the 19th century. At its first institution 
the order embraced four classes; to these a fifth 
was added in 1852. The five classes are grand 
crosses, grand officers, commanders, officers, che- 
valiers. On the obverse of the five-rayed white 
enamelled cross is a female head representing the 
republic, surrounded by the words Bipublique 
Frmigaise, 1S70 ; on the reverse are two crossed 
flags and the motto Sonneur et Patrie. The cross 
is suspended by a wreath half of oak, half of laurel, 
leaves. The ribbon is watered scarlet silk. Can- 
didates in time of peace must ordinarily have 
served with distinction in some military or civil 
capacity for twenty years ; exploits in the field or 
severe wounds constitute a claim in time of war. 
To rise to z. superior rank it is indispensable, at 
least for natives of France, to have passed a fixed 
number of years in each of the inferior grades. 

Legitim, or Bairn’s Part, in Scots law, is 
the legal provision which a child is entitled to 
out of the moveable or personal estate of the 
deceased father. The extent of the provision 
vanes according as the wife of the father of the 
child survives^ or nob. If a wife survive, and also 
children survive, the moveable estate is divided 
mto three equal parts. One is the widow’s Jus 
(see Husband and Wife), another is 
^e childi'en’s legitim, the other third is the 
Dead s Paxt (q.v,), which the father may bequeath 
oy wiu if he pleases ; but if he make no will, then 
children as next of kin. If the 
de&d, tbeh half is legitim, and the other 
half IS dead’s part. The legitim fund is the free 


moveable estate after deducting debts and provisions 
to sponse or children by antenuptial marriage-con- 
tract, qualified by an antenuptial contract of mar- 
riage, which provides some other provision to the 
children in lieu of legitim ; but, as a general rule, 
the children’s claim cannot be defeated by any! 
thing the father can do by means of a will or what 
is equivalent to a will. The legitim is claimable 
by all the children who survive the father, hut not 
by the issue of those children who have predeceased. 
It is immaterial what the age of the child may he, 
and whether married or not. Children claiming 
legitim are hound to give credit for certain kinds 
of advances made by the father out of liis moveable 
estate in his lifetime. All the children, though 
of different marriages, share in the legitim. Tu 
England and Ireland there is no similar right to 
legitim, for the father can bequeath all his property 
to strangers if he please; but a similar custom, 
now abolished, once existed in the city of London 
and York. By the Married Women’s Property 
Act,^ 1881, the children of any woman who dies 
domiciled in Scotland have the same right of legitim 
in regard to her moveable estate as they have in the 
movable estate of their father. 

Legitilliation9 in Law, is the act by which 
children born Bastards (q.v.) are made lawful chil- 
dren. By the common law of England bastardy is 
indelible. • The maxim is ‘ Once a bastard, always 
a bastard.’ By the civil and canon law, on the 
other hand, the subsequent marriage of parents 
who have children begotten and bom out of 
lawful wedlock legitimates the children. This 
principle of legitimation by subsequent marriage 
prevails, with modifications, in the law of France, 
of Germany, of Holland, and of Scotland. It also 
prevails in most of the states of the American 
union; in some it has been adopted by statute. 
In the reign of Henry III. the bishops or England 
sought to introduce the rule of the canon law into 
the law of England, and petitioned the lords to 
consent that persons bora before wedlock should be 
legitimate so far as regarded inheritance. The 
earls and barons returned the famous answer of 
the Statute of Merton, 1235 : ‘We will not change 
the laws of England, which up to now have been 
used and approved.’ The Legitimacy Declaration 
Act of 1858 provided that any native-born British 
subject, domiciled in England or Ireland, or claim- 
ing any estate in England or Ireland, may apply to 
the High Court of Justice for a decree declaring 
that the petitioner is the legitimate child of his 
parents. In the United States cases have occurred 
m which bastards were legitimated by special acts 
of the le^lature. — ^There is another kind of legiti- 
mation, Known as legitimation by royal letters. 
This does not confer upon bastards the full rights 
of lawful children, but only gives up such rights to 
the property of bastards as the law confers upon 
the crown. 

LegitimiStSy the followers of the elder Bourbon 
line, as opposed to the Orleanists. See Bourbon, 
France. 

LegnagOa one of the four fortified towns of 
Northern E>aiy known as the Quadrilateral (q.v.), 
is situated on the Adige, 33 miles by rail SE. 
from Verona. Pop. 20,000. The fortifications were 
razed by Napoleon in 1801, but rebuilt by the 
Austrians fourteen years later. 

Leglian09 a town of 27,000 inhabitants, 16 miles 
NW. of Milan, was the scene of the defeat of the 
Emperor Frederick L (q.v.) in 1176. 

LegouT^, Ernest (1807-1903), dramatist, 
essayist, and academician, was the son of the poet 
and dramatist Jean' Baptiste Legouv^ (1764-1812). 
Ernest’s best work was done in collaboration 
with Scribe (q.v.), M4d4e his only other name- 
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worthy drama. He wrote much on the education 
of women, 

Le^os, Alphonse (1837-1911), painter and 
etcher, was bom at Dijon, and apprenticed to a 
house-painter, but attracted attention by pictures 
exhibited in the Paris Salon in 1869-63. Three 
years later he settled in London, and was in 1876- 
1894 Slade Professor of Fine Arts in University 
College. 

Legume {Legumen), in Botany, a fruit con- 
- sisting of a single carpel, two-valved, and with the 
seeds — one or many — attached to the ventral suture 
only. It is commonly called a and occurs in 
most of the species of the great natural order 
Leguminosse (q.v.), of which the bean and pea are 
familiar exam^es. 

Legumiu. See Casein. 

Leguminosses a great natural order of dicoty- 
ledons, containing herbaceous plants, shrubs, and 
trees, many of the latter of the greatest magnitude. 
The leaves are alternate, usually compound, and 
have two stipules at the base of the leaf -stalk, which 
often soon fall off. The inflorescence is various. 
The calyx is inferior, flve-parted, toothed or cleft, 
the segments often unequ^. The petals are five, 
or, by abortion, fewer, inserted into the base of 
the calyx, usually unequal, often papilionaceous. 
The stamens are few or many, distinct or variously 
united. The ovary is one-celled, generally of a 
single carpel ; the style simple, the stigma simple. 
The fruit is a Legume (q.v.). The seeds are 
generally numerous, rarely solitary, occasionally 
with an aril, often curved : the cotyledons very 
large. — There are three sub-orders: (1) Papi- 
lionacesB (q.v.), with papilionaceous flowers; (2) 
Caesalpinese, with irregular flowers and spreading 
petals; (3) Mimosese, with small regular flowers. 
— This natural order contains some 7000 known 
species, of which about 5000 belong to the sub- 
order Papilionaceae ; it is therefore, after the great 
order Compositse, the most extensive of all the 
natural orders of flowering plants. They are 
spread over all parts of the world, from the equator 
to the polar regions, but their number is neatest 
in tropical and subtropical climates. They are 
applied to a great variety of purposes, and some 
of them are of great importance in domestic 
economy, the arts, medicine, &c. To this order 
belong the Bean, Pea, Kidney-bean, and all kinds 
of pulse; Clover, Liquorice, Broom, Laburnum, 
Lupine, Senna, and many other familiar and 
useful plants, Tamarind, Logwood, Indigo, and 
many others which afford dyes; the Acacias, 
Mimosas, &c. In the seeds of many is found 
Legumm or Vegetable Casein (see Casein). The 
root nodules contain bacteria which enrich the 
soil by fixing atmospheric nitrogen. See Nitro- 
gen Fixation. 

Leb* See Le. 

Le'bigh, a river which flows 120 miles through 
eastern Pennsylvania to the Delaware Biver. Some 
of its scenery is very picturesque, but the valley is 
more famous for its rich mines of anthracite coal. 

Leibniz (less accurately but more commonly 
Leibnitz), Gottfried Wilhelm, distinguished 
for almost universal scholarship, especially in 
philosophy and mathematics, was born on 1st July 
1646 at Leipzm, where his father (died 1652) was 
professor of Moral Philosophy. He attended the 
Nicolai school in Leipzig, but learned much more 
from independent study — ^he taught himself to read 
Livy whilst still a boy Of eight — and at fifteen 
entered the university of Leipzig to study law. He 
spent some time also at Jena working at mathe- 
matics. Being refused his doctor's degree at Leipzig 
on account of his youth in 1666, he graduated at 
Altdorf, the university town of Numberg. In the 


following 'year he gained a warm and admiring 
patron in Baron von Boineburg, formerly chief 
minister to the archbishop-elector of Mainz. At 
Boineburg’s suggestion he presented to the elector 
his NovaMethodus Docendi Discendigue Juris, con- 
taining a proposed reform of the Corpus Juris anc 
of the teaching of jurisprudence; and the electoi 
took the young scholar into his service. Amongst 
other duties in which Leibniz employed his pen 
was to advocate, in 1669, the claims of the count 
palatine of Neuburg to the crown of Poland. 
Three years later he was summoned to Paris to 
explain at greater length the views he had laid 
down in an essay entitled Consilium Mgyptiaeum, 
which elaborated a plan for the conquest of Egypt ; 
though the real object of the work was to divert 
the attention of Louis from projects in and upon 
the German states. This plan of Leibniz is believed 
to have suggested the invasion of Egypt which 
Napoleon attempted in 1798. The tour was extended 
to London, where Leibniz became acquainted with 
Oldenburg, Boyle, and Newton ; in Paris he had 
already learned to know Arnauld, Malebranche, 
and Huygens. His intercourse with Huygens and 
Newton stimulated his interest in mechanical and 
mathematical questions ; he invented a calculating 
machine and devised what was in many respects a 
novel method of the Calculus ( q.v. ; and see Newton, 
Fluxions ). This gave rise to a controversy with 
Newton as to which of them first invented this 
valuable mathematical method. In 1676 Leibniz 
quitted the service of Mainz, and entered that of 
Hanover. The duke appointed him custodian of 
the library at Hanover ; and this city was hence- 
forth Leibniz's headquarters. But his energies 
found scope outside tne library: he effected im- 
provements in the drainage of the mines in the 
Harz and in the coinage, arranged the library of 
Wolfenbiittel (where Lessing afterwards laboured), 
and in 1687 visited various cities in Germany, 
Austria, and Italy to gather materials for an 
exhaustive histoiy of the Brunswick ducal house. 
The pope offered him the headship of the Vatican 
Library ; but Leibniz declined the offer, since the 
acceptance of it would have compelled him to be- 
come a Roman Catholic. The task of working up 
his materials into connected history employed a 
good deal of his time in subsequent years. Philo- 
sophy, too, absorbed a large proportion of his most 
serious thought. And in the discussions that were 
carried on with a view to the reconciliation of the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic churches Leibniz 
took a prominent part, his principal correspondent 
being Bossuet. In 1686 there was published from 
his pen the Systema Theologicum, composed 
as a response — conciliatory — from the Protestant 
side to Bossuet’s ExposiUon de la FoL Subse- 
quently, on the failure of these negotiations, Leib- 
niz endeavoured, but with the same want of suc- 
cess, to reconcile the Lutheran and the Reformed 
churches of Prussia. He was more successful 
in enlisting the interests of reigning princes in 
scientific societies. He induced Fr^erick I. of 
Prussia to found (in 1700) the Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin, and was himself made first president ; 
and he suggested the establishment of similar 
societies in St Petersburg, Dresden, and Vienna, 
which were afterwards instituted in those capitals. 
Whilst on a visit to Vienna in 17)2-14 he was 
created a privy-councillor of the empire ; he was 
also made a baron ( FreiheiT ) of the empire. When 
George of Hanover ascended the throne of England 
Leibniz, who some years before had vigorously 
supported his father's claims to the elector's hat, 
was dis^pointed at not being invited to accompany 
him. But shortly afterwards he died, on 14th 
November 1716, at Hanover. 

The philosophy of Leibniz holds an inter- 
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mediate place between the dualism of Descartes 
and the monism of Spinoza (whom he visited at 
Amsterdam in 1676). His system is individual- 
istic and dogmatic. He taught that the primary 
and essential quality of all substance is active 
force. Substance exists only in the form of atoms 
or monads, which are simple and similar in con- 
stitution, but differ qualitatively ; each is a self- 
contained individuality. All monads possess two 
intrinsic properties — perception, or the capacity to 
mirror the universe, and appetite or striving. The 
degree of perfection with which each monad reflects 
the universe depends upon its individual character 
— i.e. uiDon the peculiar consensus or balance of 
relations that exist between the active and the 
passive elements in its nature. And the entire 
series of monads, from the very highest (God) to 
the very lowest, was so constituted, and so 
arranged from the first, that, whilst each obeys 
the laws of its own self-determined development 
independently of all others, it is at every moment 
in complete accord and harmony with all the 
rest. The body of man is a complex of separate 
monads ; his soul is a single monad, the sub- 
stantial centre of his being. Yet no monad can 
act upon another monad ; the active force of each 
cannot pass out of itself. But the doctrine of 
general ‘ pre-established harmony ’ explains how and 
what relations do subsist between them, and so 
between body and soul. He compares body and 
soul to two clocks which have been constructed 
in the beginning in such a way, and so perfectly, 
that both can be depended upon to keep exact 
time with each other without any bond of con- 
nection or any interference from without. God is 
the primary, supreme, perfect monad ; from him 
all others proceed as ‘ fulgurations ’ or radiations. 
Plants and stones are likewise monads; but in 
their case the perceptive capacity is more or less 
blurred or slumbering — an adumbration of the 
modern doctrine of unconscious perception. Since 
God is the contriver of the universal nannony that 
prevails amongst all created things, this world 
must be the best of all possible worlds (see 
Optimism). The real cogency of Leibniz’s argu- 
ment depends upon his great logical instrument, the 
principle of suificient reason ; there w a sufficient 
reason why this world should be the best of all 
possible worlds, and there is no sufficient reason 
why it should be otherwise. His theory allowed 
him to demonstrate that there is a substantial 
agreement between faith and the deliverances 
of reason. The Leibnizian ethics are deduced 
from the property of striving inherent in every 
monad — ^the final aim being perfection, reached 
through individual freedom. 

Leibniz was also a moneer in the science of com- 
parative philology. He took steps to collect speci- 
mens of various distant languages, in Asia and 
elsewhere, and studied them in a scientific manner. 
He recognised two great divisions of speech, the 
Aramaic, which included Arabic and Hebrew, and 
the Japhetic or Celto-Scythian, which coincided 
pretty nearly with what was subsequently called 
the Indo- Germanic or Aryan family of speech. 

Leibniz left no complete systematic account of his 
pMlosopMcal views. They have to be gathered from 
several collections of letters, essays contributed to the 
Aci<3{r Eruddtorumt Jcmrnal des Savants, &c., and a 
feW'^'^tises, such as De Princtjpio Individwi (1663); 
JSIsso[>i de Tn4odic€e sur la BonU de JHeu, la Liberty 
^ et VOrigine du Mai (1710); JPrincipes de 

la et de U Grdoe (1718); Monadologie (1714); 

KD^^^eaux Msswis mrVBnten^ment (1765). In this 
closely criticises Locke, and supplements 
the mglSsh ^l^osopher’s maxim of JTihil eat in mtellectn 
<^oa non in smsu, by adding nisi ipse inteWBoins^ 
Modem has af^tles with monadology. A 

really complete <edl^o!ii, of his work to run to 40 Tolumes 


began to appear at Darmstadt in 1923. There are Lives 
by Guhrauer (1842-46) and E. Pfleiderer (1870), and 
books on his philosophy by Feuerbach, Nourrisson, Kuno 
Fischer, Merz, Uussell (1900), and others. The Monad- 
ology and other Philosophical Writings have lieen Eng- 
lished by Latta (1898), the Nouveaux Essais by Langl^ 
(1894), and other treatises by Duncan (New Haven, 
1890) and Montgomery (Chicago, 1902). 

Leicester, the county town of Leicestershire, 
a city ( 1919 ), municipal, parliamentary, and county 
borough, is situated on the Soar, a tributary of 
the Trent, 22 miles S. of Nottingham, 38 ENE. of 
Birmingham, 20 NNE. of Rugby, and 97 NNW. 
of London. Traditionally founded by the Biitish 
king Lear, it occupies the site of the Roman Batce; 
and pavements, urns, and other Roman relics have 
been found, while the ‘Jewry Wall,’ 20 feet high 
and 75 long, which got its name from the medieval 
ghetto, is composed of rubble and Roman bricks. 
Its present name comes from the Old English 
Leirceastre^ or ‘fortress of the Leire,’ as the river 
was called of old. The Norman castle, dismantled 
by Charles I. in 1645, is represented chiefly by the 
banqueting hall, now the modernised assize hall, 
the dungeon or cellar underneath, and an artificial 
earthwork, the Mount or Castle View, on which 
stood the donjon-keep ; the Abbey of Black Canons 
(1143), where Wolsey died in 1530, is an insigni- 
ficant if picturesque ruin. The abbey grounds and 
ruins have been presented to the city. In the 
Blue Boar Inn, demolished about 1829, Richard III. 
slept the night before Bosworth ( 148^ ) ; and his 
corpse was brought back hither for burial. A 
handsome memorial cross or clock-tower (1868) 
bears the effigies of Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, Sir Thomas White, Alderman Newton, 
and William of Wyggeston. There is a statue also 
of Robert Hall ; and among the other edifices are 
the old town-hall, with good carving and stained 

f lass of Henry VII. ’s time ; the Trinity Hospital 
uilt and endowed by Henry, Earl of Lancaster 
(1331); the municipal buildings (1876), Queen 
Anne in style, with a clock-tower 134 feet high ; 
the post-office (1887), public baths (1879), Central 
Municipal Library (1905), technical and art schools 
(1897), opera-house (1877), poor-law offices (1883), 
corn exchange (1852), lunatic asylum (1836-1900), 
the museum and art gallery (1848-1909), rich in 
local antiquities ; the Wyggeston Hospital Schools 
( 1513 ; rebuilt 1877-78) ; Alderman Newton’s School 
(rebuilt 1809); the Leicester, Leicestershire, and 
Rutland College (1921); wholesale market, 1902, 
and five interesting old churches — St Nicholas’, St 
Mary’s, All Saints’, St Margaret’s, and St Martin’s. 
The last, with a spire 218 feet high, and now a 
collegiate church, has been selected as cathedral 
for a new diocese. Leicester has already a bishop- 
suffragan under Peterborough. The New Walk 
is a pleasant tree-shaded promenade; the race- 
course of 1806 is now the Victoria Park, its suc- 
cessor being at Oadby, 3^ miles distant; other 
parks are the Abbey Park, the Spinney Hill Park, 
and the Western Park. The abnormally rapid 
growth of Leicester has been due to its central 
position, to its transit facilities by railway and 
by water, and to the great extension of its in- 
dustries. The manufacture of plain and fancy 
hosiery was introduced in 1680 ; in that of pegged 
and riveted boots and shoes' Leicester vies with 
Northampton ; there are also iron -founding, joinei*y, 
shoe and hosiery machinery works, production of 
high-class photographic lenses and scientific instni- 
ments, and manufactures of thread, elastic, woollen 
yatns, laces, &c. Chartered by King John, the 
town returned two members to parliament from 
Edward L’s time, three since 1918. Pop. (1801) 
17,005; (1861) 68,056; (1871) 95,084; (1881) 
122,351 ; (1901 ) 211,674 ; (1921 ) 234,190. 
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See local histories by Throsby (1777-91), T. Robinson 
(1703), James Thompson (1849-71), Hollings (1855), 
Robert Read (1881), Mrs T.Fielding Johnstone (1892),Chas. 
J. Billson (1920), and S, H. Skillington (1923) ; also the 
Records of the borough, admirably edited by Miss Bateson 
(3 vols. 1899-1905), and Miss Helen Stocks (1 vol. 1923). 

Leicester9 Robert Dudley, Earl of, born 
about 1532, was fifth son of John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland, and grandson of the notorious 
Edmund Dudley, who was beheaded for treason by 
Henry VIII. His father was executed for support- 
ing Lady Jane Grey ((j.v.), and he was himself sen- 
tenced to death. He was liberated in 1554 ; and in 
1558, on the accession of Elizabeth, a great career 
opened before him. He was made Master of the 
Horse, Knight of the Garter, a Privy-councillor, 
High Steward of the university of Cambridge, Baron 
Dudley, and finally in 1564 Earl of Leicester. For 
these high honours he seems to have been indebted 
mainly to a handsome person and a courtly manner. 
In 1650 he had married Amy, daughter of Sir J ohn 
Robsart. She lived in the country, and early in 
1560 removed to Cumnor Place, Berkshire, the 
house of Anthony Forster, a creature of her 
husband’s, where, on 8th September, she was found 
lying dead, with her neck broken, at the foot of a 
staircase. It was generally believed at the time 
that she was murdered, and that Dudley, if not 
Elizabeth herself, was an accessory to the crime. 
This belief receives some support from certain 
discoveries made in the archives at Simancas, 
which indicate that a plot to poison her was 
actually entered into before her death. Elizabeth 
continued to favour Leicester in spite of his un- 
popularity in the country and of his secret marriage 
in 1573 to the Dowager Lady Sheffield. In 1563 
she had suggested him as a husband for Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and in 1575 she consented to be 
magnificently entertained by him at his castle^ of 
Kenilworth ( q . v. ). In 1578 he bigamously manie<I 
the widow of Walter, Earl of Essex, and when 
the fact was revealed to Elizabeth, she was greatly, 
but only temporarily, oflended. In 1585 he com- 
manded an expedition to the Low Countries, of 
which next year he was appointed governor— -an 
expedition that is notable chiefly for the unsuccess- 
ful siege of Zutphen, in the course of which Sir 
Philip Sidney, his nephew, met with his death. 
In 1587 he again showed liis military incapacity 
in the same field, and had to be recalled. Yet in 
1688 he was appointed to command the forces 
assembled at Tilbury, to defend England against 
the Spanish Armada. He died suddenly on 4th 
September of the same year at Cornbury, in Oxford- 
shire, of poison, said rumour, intended for his wife. 

See Elizabeth ; Leycesber^s Commonwealth ( republished 
1904 ) ; F. G. Burgoyne, Queen Elimheth, Amy Bohsartf 
and the Earl of Leicester (1904) ; Mrs Aubrey Richardson, 
The Lover of Queen Elizabeth (1907). 

Leicester of Holkham, Thomas William 
Coke, Earl of ( 1752-1842), a descendant of Chief- 
Justice Coke, was a great agriculturist ; by his 
efforts, north-west Norfolk was converted from a 
rye -growing into a wheat- growing district, its 
system of cultivation was entirely revolutionised 
for the better, and more stock and of better 
breeds was kept on the farms. When in 1776 he 
succeeded to his estates tliey yielded an annual 
rental of £2200; at his death they brought in 
£20,000 and more. The sheep -shearing festivals 
at Holkham were celebrated the country over. 
Coke represented Norfolk in the House of Com- 
mons during the greater part of the period from 
1776 to 1833. He was a staunch Whig, and a 
strong supporter of Pox. In 1837 he was created 
Earl of Leicester of Holkham, to distinguish the 
title from the Earldom of Leicester, already held 
by the Townshend family. Coke refused every 


other title except that of Earl of Leicester, 
because that title had been borne by his great- 
uncle, but on his death in 1759 had become ex- 
tinct- See Mrs A. M. W. Stirling, Coke of Norfolk 
and his Friends (1908 ; new ed. 1912). 

Leicester8hire9 a midland county of England, 
surrounded by Nottingham, Lincoln, Rutland, 
Northampton, Warwick, and Derby shires. It has 
a maximum length and breadth of 44 miles by 
40, and contains 833 sq. m. Pop. (1801) 131,081 ; 
(1841) 215,867; (1881) 321,258; (1901) 433,994; 
(1921) 494,522. Its surface is mainly undulating 
tableland, the highest ground being at Charn- 
wood Forest in the north-west, where Bardon Hill 
rises to a height of 853 feet above sea-level. The 
Soar, itself an affluent of the Trent, wliich for a 
short distance borders the county on the north, 
is, with its tributary the Wreak, the principal 
river. The soil, varying in fertility, is generally 
loamy : in the north-west are valuable coal-mines, 
also granite, slate, and limestone quarries, but, 
the greater part of the county being under pas- 
ture, the quantity of corn grown is comparatively 
small. The principal objects of agriculture are 
grazing and sheep and cattle breeding, Leicester- 
shire being especially noted for its breed of the 
former. Of manufactures the principal are those 
of hosiery and boots and shoes ; basket-making is 
carried on at Castle Donningbon; and Stilton 
cheeses are for the most part made in this county. 
Leicester is the assize town, and other towns are 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Hinckley, Loughborough, Lut- 
terworth, Market Harborough, and Melton Mow- 
bray, the last two being great hunting centres. 
Four members are I’eturned to parliament, besides 
three for the borough of Leicester, In historical 
annals the principal event associated with the 
county is the battle of Bosworth Field (1485), in 
which Richard III. lost his life. Amongst persons of 
note identified with Leicestershire may be men tioned 
Wyclif, Cardinal Wolsey, Lady Jane Grey, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, Beaumont the dramatist, George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, Cleveland the poet, 
George Fox, Simpson the mathematician, Dr 
Johnson, Lord Macaulay, Hobart Pasha, Colonel 
Burnaby, and last, but not least, Daniel Lambert. 
See county histories by Burton (1622 ; 2d ed- 1777 ), 
Nichols (4 vols. 1795-1815), Curtis (1831), and the 
Victoria History ( 1907, &c. ). 

Leichhardtf Ludwig, explorer, was born in 
Brandenburg in 1813, and studied at Gdttingen 
and Berlin. In Australia he conducted an expedi- 
tion (1843-45) from Moreton Bay to the Gulf of 
Caipentaria, and along its south and west shores. 
In November 1847 he again started from Moreton 
Bay to cross the continent from east to west, but 
nothing was heard of him after 3d April 1848. 

Journal of his first jommey was published in 
London in 1847, and his Letters in German in 1881. 

Leidyt Joseph ( 1823-91), born in Philadelphia, 
and from 1853 professor of anatomy in the univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, gained distinction by his 
studies of the extinct mammalian fauna of the 
western states, and his works on biological and 
palseontological subjects. For his influence in 
science, see the centenary addresses published in 
the Scientific Monthly ^ April 1924. 

Leigllf a town of Lancashire, 21 miles NE. of 
Liverpool and 12 W. of Manchester. Silks and 
cotton goods are extensively manufactured ; iron- 
foundries,, breweries, and malt-kilns count amongst 
the piincipal industiial establishments. In Leigh 
are productive coal-mines. Pop. (mun. borough) 
45,500; (pax’k borough, including Atherton and 
Tyldesley-with-Shakerley) 81,000. 

Leighton^ Frederick, Lord, P.R.A., was 
born at Scarborough 3d December 1830. His 
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early years were spent in a series of grand tours. 
He visited Rome, Florence, Frankfurt, Berlin, 
Paris, and Brussels, and everywhere he received 
instruction from the most distinguished mastei*s. 
At fourteen he was already a promising student 
at the Accademia di Belle Arti at Florence. At 
Frankfurt he came under the frigid influence of 
Steinle, the friend and disciple of Overbeck ; and 
there remained a certain coldness in his colour 
which proved that he never quite lived down the 
results of Steinle’s tuition. He made his first 
appearance at the Royal Academy in 1855 with 
Ms famous picture * Cimabue’s Madonna carried in 
Procession through the Streets of Florence.’ This 
work was an immediate success, and was purchased 
by the Queen. Five years later he settled in 
London, and his career henceforth was an unbroken 
success. His paintings of Italian subjects reached 
a very high level in such pictures as * Paola and 
Francesca’ and ‘Dante in Exile,’ but it is in 
Greek history and legend that he reached his 
best. ‘Ariadne,’ ‘The Daphnephoria,’ ‘Andro- 
mache,’ and ‘The Return of Persephone’ are 
works where Leighton’s amazing drau^tmanship 
is fully displayed. ‘The Bath of Psyche,* a 
beautiful study in the nude, where his almost 
waxen flesh tints are shown ; and ‘ Wedded/ are 
other familiar examples of his art. He also won 
considerable distinction as a sculptor, and in 1877 
his ‘ Athlete struggling with a Python ’ was pur- 
chased out of the rands of the Chantrey Bequest. 
In 1864 he was elected Associate of the Royal 
Academy. Five years later he took his place 
among the forty, and in 1878 he was elected Presi- 
dent and knighted. He was created a baronet in 
1886. A few days before his death in 1896 he was 
made a peer, the fix’st British artist to be given 
such an honour. Lord Leighton was a scholar and 
a man of the world as well as a painter, and dis- 
charged the duties of his onerous position with 
marvellous tact and success. Under his presidency 
the Academy enj’oyed a material prosperity and 
social influence which it attained under no one of 
his predecessors. Coming at a time when Greek 
excavations were causing interest, and when the 
pre-Raphaelites were at Hie height of their powers, 
Leighton’s work attracted very much attention. 
Many artists— among others, Sir E. Poynter — were 
greatly influenced by his work. 

See a hook oxi him by Ernest Rhys (1900), and the 
authorised (and uncritical) Life cmd Letters by Mrs 
Russell Barrington (1906), 

Leighton^ Robert, perhaps the rarest flower 
that has grown out of Scottish theology, was born in 
1611, but where is as yet quite uncertain. He was 
the second son of Dr Alexander Leighton (1668- 
c. 1649), Presbvterian minister in London and 
Utrecht, the author of A% Apmal to the Pa/rliament; 
or Sion's Plea against the Prelate (1628), which 
earned him from the tender mercies of Laud the cruel 
punishment of scourging, the pillory, branding and 
mutilation, heavy fine, and close imprisonment. 
At sixteen the boy went to the university of Edin- 
burgh, where he graduated M.A. in 163L The 
only record of his college days is a sarcastic and 
obvious epigram on Aikenhead, the provost of 
Edinburgh. He next spent some yearn in France, 
and widened Ms spiritual sympathies by living 
sometime with Roman Catholic relatives at Douan 
He was ordained Presbyterian minister of New- 
battle in 1641, signed the Covenant along with 
his parisMoners two years later, and, in spite of 
Jurpot’s account of his lack of sympathy with his 
hret^eh, appears to have taken Ms part in all the 
Presbyterian policy of the time, and even to have 
represestited the Synod of Lothian in a mission to 
London. The fankous story of his being questioned 
‘whether he preached to the times’ and of hie 


retort that surely they might ‘permit a poor 
brother to preach Jesus Christ and eternity ' is 
unauthenticated. At this period he was a fre- 
q^uent visitor to London, and after 1646 he went 
thither once a year. About the close of 1652 he 
applied for leave to resign his charge, on the plea 
of inability to perform its duties from ill-health 
and weakness of voice, and early next year he was 
allowed to do so on being appointed Principal of 
the university of Edinburg. 

Here he remained nine years, and Burnet testifies 
to Ms remarkable influence over the students. 
Elsewhere he tells us of the wonderful effect of 
Ms preaching, which yet displeased Presbyterian 
zealots from its haranguing method, without heads. 
Leighton’s Prcelectiones Theologicce are extant 
to show the kind of Latin orations which he 
delivered weekly. Most of the Sermons and the 
Commentary on the First Bristle of Peter were 
the work of the Newbattle period. The Restora- 
tion placed on the throne an absolute king with 
a rooted determination to force Episcopacy on 
Scotland. Leighton after much reluctance was 
forced by the king Mmself to become one of the 
bishops of the new ecclesiastical regime, but with 
characteristic modesty chose for himself Dunblane, 
the poorest of the new dioceses, although the 
elevation was to him ‘a mortification greater 
than a cell and hair-cloth.’ The worldly-minded 
Sharp at first had his scruples about receiv- 
ing new ordination ; to the saintly Leighton, in- 
different to the mere externals of religion, this 
was a detail of no great moment. On the north- 
ward journey he discovered the true motives of 
Sharp and his brother bishops, and left them at 
Morpeth to avoid their hateful triumphal entry 
into Edinburgh. For the next ten years the 
beautiful little town of Dunblane was his home, 
and here he laboured with a sinking heart to 
build up the shattered walls of the church, 
although he soon lost all hope of success, while 
his work ‘seemed to him a fighting against God.’ 
It was characteristic of the man that he never 
would pennit himself to be addressed as *my lord,’ 
and that he only appeared in parliament when 
church matters were in dispute. His conception 
of Episcopal was similar to that suggested by 
Archbishop Ussher, and Ms aim was to preserve 
what was best in the two systems as a basis for 
comprehensive union, ‘reconciling the devout on 
different sides.’ But nowhere among his unworthy 
associates did he find any ‘such appearance of 
seriousness or piety as became the new-modelling 
of a church,’ and he only succeeded in being mis- 
understood by both sides, his moderation being 
misread by the fiercer Presbyterians as ‘pretended 
holiness, humility, and crucifixion to the world,’ 
assumed as ‘ a cloak under wMch to creep toward 
promotion’ — ‘a mere betrayal of religion with a 
Kiss.’ The severity of his life, his unworldliness, 
and even his celibacy, were thought to savour of 
Romanism, and abreauiy his recommendation of his 
favourite book, The Bnitation, to‘ the Edinburgh 
students, had ^ven offence to rigid Presbyterians 
like Dickson, who refused it because ‘self and 
merits run through it.’ Row characterises him as 
‘ carrying like a pawky prelate,’ and says that his 
condescensions made the Dunblane clergy think ‘ he 
was but stroking cream in their mouths at first.’ 
The continued persecutions of the government, bent 
on playing out ‘a forlorn after-game,’ drove him to 
London in 1665 to resign his see. He told the 
king he ‘could not concur in the planting the 
Chnstian reliMon itself in such a manner, much 
less a form of government.’ Charles apparently 
listened with respect, and the good bishop was 
persuaded to return. Again in 1669 he went to 
London to advocate his scheme of Accommodation, 
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and after his return voted in favour of the unjusti- 
liahle Assertory Act— a weak piece of compliance 
which he repented all his life. Immediately after 
he assumed the duties of commendator of the arch- 
diocese of Glasgow, while stiU continuing for some 
time Bishop of Dunblane. Next followed his fruit- 
less conferences at Edinburgh in 1670 and 1671 
with leading Presbyterians on behalf of Accommo- 
dation, and his sending through the western 
counties itinerant advocates of the cause. In 
despair of success he begged for permission to 
retire, and at length about the close of 1674 was 
permitted to lay down his archbishopric. His 
letter to Lauderdale (December 17, 1674) describes 
his sickness and sense of his own unworthiness, 
and his desire to spend the remainder of his life 
in quiet retirement, as well as ‘ pity to see a poor 
church doing its utmost to destroy both itself and 
religion in furious zeal and endless debates about 
the empty name and shadow of a difference in 
government, and in the meanwhile not having of 
solemn and orderly public worship so much as a 
shadow.* His last ten years he spent in calm 
preparation for his end, in the house ox his widowed 
sister, Mrs Lightmaker, at Broadhurst Manor in 
Sussex, frequently preaching in the church of 
Horsted Keynes, in the south transept of which 
he lies. His death, which was the result of an 
attack of pleurisy, came suddenly, 25th June 1684, 
in an inn — as he often said he wished it should — 
in Warwick Lane, London, whither he had been 
summoned by Burnet to an interview with Lord 
Perth, just appointed Lord Chancellor of Scotland. 

No man ever lived more intensely absorbed in 
the love of God than Leighton : no saint was ever 
filled with a greater measure of the spirit of Christ. 
It was characteristic of him that he never thought 
his writings of any value, that he printed nothing 
himself, and that he left orders for his MSS. to 
be destroyed; yet no religious books reveal a deeper 
spirituality, a more heavenly exaltation and devo- 
tion. And no less wonderful is their sweetness 
and beauty, wedded to sincerity and intellectual 
strength, as well as their broad catholicity of 
spirit — the direct outcome of a large mind moulded 
in Christian charity. He saw the good that 
underlay all ecclesiastical systems, and yet 
recognised how profitless all might become if 
allowed to interpose between the hnman soul and 
God. Love of peace was with him a passion, 
though unhappily he fell on evil days and unhappy 
methods of conciliation. The best tribute to his 
memory is from the pen of Burnet, who says at 
the conclusion of his ±*astoral CarCj ‘ in a free and 
frequent conversation with him for above two and 
twenty years, I never knew him say an idle word 
that had not a direct tendency to edification ; and 
I never onco saw him in any other temper hut that 
which I wished to he in in the last moments of my 
life.’ And again in the History of His Own Time 
he says : ' I hear still the greatest veneration for 
the memory of that man that I do for any person ; 
and reckon my early knowledge of him, which 
happened the year after this [Leighton’s promotion 
to a bishopric], and my long and intimate conver- 
sation with him, that continued to bis death, for 
twenty-three years, among the greatest blessings 
of my life ; and for whiSa I know I must give 
account to God, in the great day, in a most par- 
ticular manner,’ Of great modern Englishmen 
none has esteemed Leighton more highly than 
Coleridge, whose Aids to Reflection inde^ is based 
on aphorisms culled from his writings. 

Leighton left his libraiy to Dunblane, which has another 
memorial of its great bishop in the ^Bishop’sWalk’ along 
the banks of the Allan Water, In the Aibliotheca LHghton- 
ima there were originally more than liWO volumes, and 
upwards of 1200 still remain, more than 200 of which 


have interesting marginalia. His first editor was his 
friend Dr Fall, who printed most of the works from 1692 
to 1708. The chief later editions are those of Doddridge 
(1748), Jerment (1805-8), Pearson (1825), andAlkman 
( 1831 ). The last three editions have lives of the author, of 
which Pearson’s is full and good. The best and most com- 
plete edition is that of the Eev. William West, although 
the method of editing is not entirely to be commended, and 
the anti-Presbyterian prejudice ill befits the subject. The 
work was the labour of a quarter of a century, and vols. 
ii.--vi. were issued 1869-70 ; vol. vii, ‘ Remains,’ in 1875. 
Vol, i., to include the Life and Letters, lemained un- 
published. There is an admirable volume of Seleotions 
from the Writings, with a brief Memoir (1883), by Dr 
Blair of Dunblane ; and a fuller and more adequate 
Zdfe and Letters, by the Rev. D. Butler, appeared in 
1903. 

Lei^ltton-Buzzardy a market-town of Bed- 
fordshire, on the Ouse, 41 miles by rail NW. of 
London. Its fine cruciform church, mainly Early 
English, has a spire of 193 feet, and was restored 
in 1886; in the market-place is a pentangular 
cross. Straw -plait is the staple industry. The 
suflSx Buzzard is from Beaudesert or Bosard, a 
great family here in the 14th century. Pop. 7000. 

Leiningeil} a mediatised princely House of 
Germany, dating hack to 1096. In 1779 the head 
of one of its branches, the Count of Leiningen- 
Dachsburg-Hardenhurg, was made a prince of the 
empire; but the peace of Lun^ville deprived him 
of his ancient possessions, about 252 square miles 
in extent, on the left hank of the Rhine. 

LeillSter 9 the south-eastern province of Ireland 
(q.v.). 

Leipas a town of Bohemia, 40 miles N. by E. 
of Prague. It has some manufactures of woollens, 
cotton, glass, and steel. Pop. 12,000. 

Leipzig (Pr. Leivsic), the fifth largest city of 
Germany, is situated in a large and fertile plain 
in the republic of Saxony, 80 miles by rail WNW. 
of Dresden, and 101 SSW. of Berlin, within ^ miles 
of the Prussian border, and 3 miles above the junc- 
tion of the three small streams, Elster, Pleisse, and 
Parthe. The inner or ancient town, the centre of 
the business activity, with narrow and crooked 
streets and quaint houses, is separated by a broad, 
tree-shaded promenade (laid out since 1784 on the 
site of the old walls) fi*om the much more extensive 
modern suburbs, bounded in their turn by a girdle 
of busy manufacturing 'villages.’ Of these last, 
Reudnitz, Eutritzsch, Gohlis, and others were incor- 
porated with the city in 1889 and 1890. The pop, 
within the official city limits was in 1800, 32,146 ; 
in 1860, 85,394 ; in 1880, 149,081 ; in 1900, 456,089 ; 
in 1910, 587,636 ; in 1919, 604,367. Many handsome 
edifices were erected, numerous fine streets laid out 
and built, and great civic improvements effected at 
Leipzig in the last quarter of the 19th century ; hut 
few of the public buildings are special^ remarkable. 
The two principal city churches, the Thomaskirche 
and the Nicolaildrche, date respectively from 1496 
and 1525 ; the quaint old Rathaus, now a municipal 
museum, from 1556. The old Pleissenburg ( 1213, 
rebuilt 1551), repeatedly besieged and taken, has 
disappeared, except the tower, now part of the 
huge new Rathaus ( 1898-1908 ). Amongst modem 
buudings are the large and handsome Municipal 
Theatre ( 1868 ) ; the Museum ( 1866-58 ; enlarged 
in 1883-86) ; the Exchange (1884-86) ; the Observa- 
tory ( 1861 ) ; the Booksellers’ Exchange ( 1888 ), with 
an interesting museum ; St Peter’s Church ( 1885), 
a fine specimen of modem German Gothic ; and the 
magnificent law-courts of the German Reich, opened 
in 1895. The noble New Gewandhaus has since 1 884 
superseded the old Crewandhaus (so called because 
or^inally a cbrapers’ hall), in which, from 1781, 
some of the best concerts in Europe were given. 
Leipzig contains numerous squares and open spaces, 
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alfording ample room for the stalls and "booths of 
the retail dealers at the fairs. The largest is the 
Augustus-Platz ; the q^naintest the Marlcet-place, 
in which a large war monument for 1870-71 was 
unveiled in 1888. The Kosentlial, with a zoological 
garden, and the Johanna-Pai k are fine 'parks on 
the outskirts ; while farther out are fine oak and 
beech woods. The monuments include a great 
obelisk beside the Napoleonstein on the battlefield, 
to commemorate the centenary (1913) of the Vi)l- 
kerschlacht; and Klinger’s Wagner monument 
(1913). 

Leipzig is a great legal, educational, and book- 
publishing centre, and has other large commercial 
interests (furs, paper, leather, machinery, textiles, 
pianos, chemicals, cigars, &c.). It has been the 
seat of the supreme court of the German Reich 
since 1879. The university, founded in 1409 by a 
secession from Prague, has more .students (over 4500) 
than any other German university except Berlin and 
Munich. The Augusteum, or main building, is in the 
old town ; but it is supplemented by spacious medi- 
cal and physical laboratories and other ‘institutes’ 
in "other parts of the town, including a new library- 
building containing well over half a million volumes 
and many MSS. The City Library is of con- 
siderable magnitude. Among the numerous other 
educational establishments are two gymnasia, a 
justly famous School of Commerce, a conservatory 
of music, reckoned amongst the first in Europe, and 
many literary, artistic, and scientific institutions. 
The hospital system of Leipzig is one of the best 
developed in Europe, and has largely benefited the 
medical faculty of the university. As a seat of 
trade Leipzig is inferior only to Hamburg and 
Berlin among the towns of Germany. The chief 
articles of commerce are furs and skins, cloth, 
leather, ‘ and books. The famous Leipzig fairs 
are held three times a year, and last from 
three to five weeks. Their origin is traced 
as far back as 1180; their importance dates 
from about 1500, and they reached their greatest 
prosperity at the end of the 17th and the end of 
the 18th century. The accession of Saxony in 
1833 to the German Customs Union (Zollverein) 
gave another fillip to the business of these fairs ; 
but since 1865 the growth of railways and tele- 
graphs, and the greater number of commercial 
travellers, have gradually reduced their importance, 
though they are still attended by many thousands 
of strangers from all parts of the world. Leipzig 
ranks next to London and Paris as a seat of the 
bookselling and publishing trade. About 1000 
houses are engaged in the book-trade, and there 
are also numerous printing establishments ; while 
type-fonndi:^ has here its chief centre in Gei*- 
many. The Gern^an booksellers have established a 
common exchange and clearing-house at Leipzig. 
The wool-market, in June, is still much frequented, 
though of much less importance than formerly. 
Among the chief manufactures (carried on mainly 
in the ‘ villages *) are pianofortes, paper, chemicals, 
oils, scientific instruments, spirits, beer, tobacco, 
and some textiles. Iron-founding is also carried on. 

Leipzig, formerly Libzk or Lipzk (from tlie Slavonic , 
Lip or Lijpa^ a ‘lime-tree ’), originally a Wendish | 
settlement, is first mentioned as a town in 1015. 
In the latter part of the 12th century it had from 
500() to' 6000 inhabitants, and it rapidly grew in 
importance and prosperity under the fostering care 
of the margraves of Meissen, who granted it 
numerous commercial privileges. Leipzig suffered 
greatly in the Thirty Years’ War, in which it was 
five t&aes biesieged and taken, and again in the 
Seven, Wax ; and although the commercial 
chang^ ^hnected with the French Revolution at 
first affecte^ it yeiry favourably, yet it suffered not 
a little amidst i&e terrible sWtggles of the years 


1812 and 1813, when it was alternately in possession 
of the French and of the allies. In 1866 it was 
occupied for some months by Prussian troops. 
Leipzig has been noted as the headquarters of 
Socialism in Germany. The famous Leipzig Con- 
ference between Luther, Eck, and Carlstadt, which 
took place in the Pleissenburg in 1519, and the 
Leipzig Interim ( see Interim ) of 1548 are important 
in the history of the Reformation. Leipzig was the 
birthplace of Leibniz and of Wagner; J. S. Bach 
was*director of music in the two chief churches, and 
‘cantor’ in the Thomasschule from 1724 till 1750; 
and Mendelssohn was director of the Gewandhaus 
Concerts from 1835 till 1841. In literary history 
Leipzig is famous as the seat of the Saxon or 
Leipzig school of criticism, headed by Gottsched 
(q.v.). ^ One of the scenes in Goethe’s Faust is 
placed in Auerbach’s Keller, in Leipzig, still shown, 
with old frescoes illustrating the legend used by 
the poet. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Leipzig has 
been the scene of two battles of great importance 
in the history of Germany and of Europe — the 
battle of Leipzig, or of Breitenfeld (q.v.) on 7th 
September 1631 ; and the great battle of Leipzig 
— called the Battle of Nations — from the 16th to 
the 18th of October 1813. The latter was one of 
the moat bloody and decisive of those which effected 
the deliverance of Europe from French domination. 
The troops under Napoleon in this battle amounted 
to about 180,000 men, and those of the allies, com- 
manded by Prince Schwarzenberg, Marshal Bliicher, 
and Bernadette, Crown-prince of Sweden, to almost 
300,000. The loss of the French was reckoned at 
about 30,000 killed and wounded, and 38,000 pris- 
oners; that of the allies at about 62,000. The 
victory of the allies was complete, and the French 
had to evacuate Leipzig. 

lieitli, a parliamentary burgh in Midlothian, the 
second seaport of Scotland and an important com- 
mercial centre, on the Firth of Forth, at the mouth 
of the Water of .Leith, was a municipal burgh till 
1920, when it was annexed to Edinburgh. It is 
even less attractive than most seaport towns ; still, 
great improvements have been effected since 1877, 
and some of the public buildings are not bad. 
Among them are the court-house or town -hall, 
custom-house, exchange, corn exchange, Trinity 
House, hospital, Sailors’ Home, and St James’s 
Episcopal Church, by Sir G. G. Scott, with a spire 
180 feet high. Leith Fort (1779) is now military 
offices. The open harbour is the mouth of Water 
of Leith. The harbour-works comprise five docks, 
constructed between 1801 and 1881, with an area of 
43 acres, besides a sixth ( 1892-1904 ), larger than any 
of the others ; eight dry docks ; and two piers, 1177 
and 1041 yards long. A seventh dock, greatest of 
all, is to he made to the north-east The small and 
ancient fishing-harbour of Newhaven lies within 
Leith’s boundaries. Ship -building has become a 
large and important industry ; and extensive 
employment is also afforded by large flour-mills, 
en^neering- works, sawmills, rope- works, chemical 
works, &c. Leith was constituted a parliament- 
ary burgh in 1833, and (since 1918) returns one 
member. Its nine months’ siege by the Pro- 
testants (1669-60), and the surprise of its citadel 
by the Jacobites (1716), are the chief events in its 
history. Home, the author of Doti^as, was a 
native ; John Logan was a minister in Leith. Pop. 
81,654. See EDiNBURaH. 

lieithau a stream rising in Lower Austria, and 
flowing NE. to join the Danube nearly along the 
former frontier of Lower Austria and Hungary. 
After the reorganisation of the monarchy in 1867, 
it became common to ^eak of Hungary and the 
lands belonging to the Hungarian crown as Trans- 
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leithan^^ and the Austrian Empire as Cis4eithan — 
thus giving the stream a factitious importance. 
It is now (since 1919) mostly Austrian. 

JLeitiaeritz ( Czech. LitomlHce), an old town, 
artly walled, of Bohemia, at the head of steam- 
oat navigation on the Elbe, here crossed by a 
bridge 1805 feet wide, ^34 miles W. by N. of 
Prague. Here are a cathedral (1671) and a 
bishop's palace; and in the town-house (1535) 
valuable archives are preserved. Brewing is the 
staple industry. Emit, wine, and hops are exten- 
sively grown. Pop. 17,000- 

Leitiuativ. See Motif, Wagner. 

Leitomischl) an old town of Bohemia, 85 miles 
ESE. of Prague, with a fine castle, a Piarist college, 
and manufactures of linens, woollens, jute, &c. ; 
pop. 8000. 

Leitrim* a county in the north-east of the 
province of Connaught, in Ireland. Its greatest 
length, north-east to south-west, 51 miles ; great- 
est width, 21 miles. Area, 588 sq^. m., 11 per cent, 
barren, and 7 per cent, bog. The county touches the 
ocean on the north, and is divided into two parts by 
Lough Allen (q-v.), from which the Shannon forms 
the south-west boundary of the county. The 
southern division contains numerous small lakes. 
The northern division is intersected by several 
ridges. To the north of Lough Allen the soil, 
except at rare intervals, is unfavourable for agri- 
culture, and the climate damp and ungenial. 
Leitrim is more a grazing than a tillage district, 
more than half of its area being grass-land. Pota- 
toes and oats are the only crops of consequence. 
Coal is found in the Lough Allen basin ; and iron 
and lead^ ores are abundant, although very spar- 
ingly mined. Linens and coarse woollens are 
manufactured for domestic use. The county 
town is Carrick-on-Shannon. Pop. (1841) 155,297 ; 
(1861) 104,744; (1881) 90,372; (1911) 63,557. 

Leitrim was reduced by the English in the reign 
of Elizabeth, but revolted in 1588, submitting 
once more in 1603. The confiscations which 
followed the Civil War practically extinguished 
the family of O’Rourk and the other native 
proprietors. 

Leixocs* the seaport of Oporto (q.v.). 

Leland* Charles Godfrey (1824-1903), 
humorist and folklorist, was born at Phila- 
delphia, graduated at Princeton in 1845, and after- 
wards studied at Heidelberg, Munich, and Paris. 
He was admitted to the Philadelphia bar in 1851, 
but turned from law to journalism. From 1869 he 
resided chiefiy in England, writing in 1873-90 four 
works on the language and customs of the Gypsies. 
He is most widely known for his dialect poems in 
‘ Pennsylvania Dutch,’ the famous SansBreitmann 
Ballads (1871). Other works are The Poetry and 
Mystery of Dreams ( 1855 ), Meister KarVs Sketch’ 
boolc (1855), Le^en^ of Birds (1864), Fu-Sang 
(1875), Algonquin Le^nds (1884), Etruscan Be- 
mains (1892), Bans Breitmann in Tyrol (1895), 
Flaanus (1902), besides a translation of Heine, and 
a book on the Virgil legend (1900). See his auto- 
biographical Memoirs (1893), and his Life and 
Letters f by Mrs Pennell ( 1906 ). 

Leland* John, born in London about 1506, 
was educated at St Paul’s, then at Christ’s, 
Cambridge, and All Souls’, Oxford, He became 
chaplain to Henry VIII.’, who in 1533 commissioned 
him as * king’s antiquary,’ with power to search for 
records of antiquity in the cathedrals, colleges, 
abbeys, and priories of England. The next six 
years he devoted to his tour with unresting dili- 
gence, and collected * a whole world of thin^ very 
memorable,’ to the arrangement of which he gave 
the remainder of his life. His church preferments 


were^ the rectories of Pofeling, in the marches of 
Calais, and Haseley in Oxfordshire, a canonry of 
King’s College (now Christ Church), Oxford, and 
a prebend of Salisbury. His last five years were 
darkened by insanity, from which lie found relief 
in death, 18th April 1552. He had laboured in vain 
with gigantic industry to arrange and digest his 
vast collection of materials, into which burrowed 
his successors, Stow, Camden, William Burton, 
and Dugdale. 

Most of his papers are now in the Bodleian and British 
Museum. Besides his Commentarti de Scriptoribus Bn- 
tannicis (ed. by Anthony Hall, 2 vols. 1709), his chief 
remaining works are The Itinerary ( ed. Hearne, 1710-12 ; 
ed. L. T. Smith 1905-10) and De Behus BHtannicis Coh 
lectanea (ed. by Hearne, 6 vols. 3715). For his life, see 
the JDives of Leland, Hearne, and Wood, edited by W, 
Huddesford (2 vols. 1772). 

Lely* Sir Peter, painter, was the son of Captain 
Van der Faes, nicknamed Du Lys, or Lely, from 
having been born in a house the front of which was 
decorated with a fieur-de-lis. The painter was 
born at Soest, probably in Westphalia, in 1618. 
He settled in London in 1641 and took to portrait- 
painting, having hitherto essayed landscapes and 
historical subjects. He was ei^loyed successively 
by Charles I., Cromwell, and Charles II., the last 
of whom nominated him court-painter and con- 
ferred on him the honour of knighthood. From 
the death of Vandyck he was the first painter 
of the day in England down to the arrival of 
Kneller. Lely, mighty proud man, and full of 
state ’ (Pepys), had great skill in execution, especi- 
ally in painting female portraits, though he failed 
to master the secrets of individuality. His best- 
known pieces, apart from portraits of his royal 
patrons, are the beauties of the court of Charles 
ll. at Hampton Court. He died in 1680. 

Lemaltre* Jttlbs (1853-1914), born at Vennecy 
(Loiret), was for a time professor at Grenoble, but 
became known as poet and dramatist, and Parisian 
dramatic and literary critic. See book by H. 
Bordeaux (1920). 

Leman, Lake. See Geneva (Lake of). 

Le Mans. See Mans. 

Lemberg^ (formerly Lbwenburg ; Polish name 
Lwdw, Ruthenian Lwvm, capital of the former 
Austrian land of Galicia and Lodomeria, and now of 
a Polish voivodship), is situated among hills on a 
tributaiy of the Bug, 212 miles E. of Cracow. 
Pop. (1869) 87,109 ; (1900) 159,618 ; (1910) 206,574 ; 
(1921) 219,391. It has a Roman Catholic, a 
Greek United, and an Armenian archbishop, and 
lias some thirty churches and several monasteries. 
Several of the churches are fine buildings, as the 
Dominican, which contains a greatly venerated 
image of the Virgin ; the Greek cathedral, built 
in the Italian style in 1740-79 ; the Gothic Roman 
Catholic cathedral ( 1350-1460 ) ; and the Armenian 
cathedral, dating from the 14th century* The uni- 
versity, founded in 1784 was reorganised in 1817. 
A people’s university was inaugurated in 3919. 
Here also is the seat of the national institute 
founded (1817) by Ossolinsld, with a library chiefly 
of Polish literature, and large collections of medals, 
coins, antiquities, paintings, engravings, &c. There 
is a considerable trade in flax, hemp, cloth, leather, 
and agricultural products. The manufactures 
embrace machinery, earthenware, oil, beer, &;c. 
Founded in 1259, Lemberg was an important city 
of Poland from 1340. It has been several times 
besieged. It fell to Austria at the first partition 
of Poland. It was taken by the Russians after a 
battle 4th September 1914, and recovered by the 
Austrians 22d June 1915. 

Lemming, a name applied to the members of 
two genera or rodents, nearly related to voles and 
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the North American ‘ musquash ’ or Fiber. The 
one genus is Myodes or Lemmus, in circumpolar 
regions both in the Old World and the New ; the 
otSer is Cuniculus or Licrostonyx, inhabiting North 
America, Greenland, and Siberia. The members 
of both genera are small, short-eared creatures, 
somewhat like short-tailed water voles, with the 
soles of the feet furred. The Scandinavian Lem- 
ming [M. or L, l&mmus) with variegated black and 
tawny fur, abounds on the lofty tablelands, feeding 
on reindeer-moss and other lichens, grass, birch 
catkins, and the like. It breeds several times in 
the year, with four or five in a litter, and becomes 
at irregular intervals so abundant that move- 
ments on a large scale are imperative. In these 
so-called migrations, there is a display of great 
persistence ; the lemmings swim across rivers and 
lakes, traverse mountains, and march through 
villages. They move chiefly at night and in the 
early morning, and their ranks are thinned by 
many enemies such as wolves and foxes, hawks 
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and owls. Those that reach the shore swim out 
to sea in obedience to their instinct to go forward, 
and are drowned in great numbers. The Banded 
Lemming ( C. or i). torquatus) has very thick fur 
which turns white in winter, and exaggerated fore 
claws which are partially shed. In Pleistocene 
times both these lemmings occurred in Britain. 

LemnoSy a Greek island in the northern 
part of the ^gean Sea, is situated 40 miles SE. 
of Mount Athos and about the same distance SW. 
of the Dardanelles. It is nearly split in two by 
a large bay on the south coast and another on the 
north coast. The interior consists of an undulating 

g lateau. None of the hills exceed 1400 feet in 
eight. Area, 180 sq. m. ; pop. about 27,000. 
The principal products are corn, wine, and tobacco. 
In antiquity and all through the middle ages the 
most notable product of the island was ‘ Lemnian 
earth' or ‘sealed earth' (see Bole), which was 
in general request as an antidote against snake- 
bites, also as a remedy in cases of plague, dysentery, 
&c. It was extracted only on one day in the year, 
6th August, with an accompaniment of religious 
ceremonies, from a spot near the site of the ancient 
city Hephaestia, in the north-east of the island. 
It nas now gone out of repute. It consisted of 
silex to the extent of two parts in three, with some 
alumina, oxide of iron, water, and natron. In 
ancient times the island is stated to have possessed 
an active volcano ; at the present date there exist 
no traces of volcanic action. Lesbos was regarded 
by the Greeks as sacred to"^ Hephaestus. It was 
wnqueredj by the Persians in the reign of Darius 
Hy^^pes y but' Miltiades wrested it from them 
for the AtT^enians. In 1657 it passed into the 
hands of the Turk^, from the Venetians, and in 


the war of 1912-13 to the Greeks. The chief town 
is Kastro (the ancient Myrina), a small fortified 
place on the west coast. 

Le Moine, Sir James MacPheeson (1825- 
1912), Canadian author, was born in Quebec, and 
practised as a successful barrister there for some 
years, but quitted the active work of his profession 
in 1858, on being appointed superintendent of 
Inland Be venue at Quebec. One of the most 
prolific authors that Canada has produced, he 
wrote with equal facility in English and Frenck 
He studied ornithology, archjeology, and other 
branches of science ; and his works — over thirty 
in number — include some valuable sketches 
of Canadian history. , He was knighted in 
1897. 

Lemoinn^ John Simile, French journalist, 
was boi*n in London on 17th October 1815, and 
joined the staff of the Journal des Dibats as Eng- 
lish correspondent in 1840. Subsequently he was 
appointed editor of that newspaper, and guided it 
skilfully and successfully through all the vicis- 
situdes of political strife. In 1875 he was elected 
a member of the Academy, and in 1888 a life 
senator. He died 14th December 1892. His 
Mudes Critiques (1852) and Nouvelles J^udes 
(1862) contain specimens of his best style. 

Lemon^ the fruit of a small tree (Citrus 
medica^ var. Limon) belonging to the same order 
(Rutacese) and genus as the orange. The general 
character of the leaves and flowers and fruit of the 
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lemon-tree is so well illusfcrated in the accompany- 
ing cut that description may he dispensed with. 
The ordinary sour kind is sub-var. acris, cultivated 
in many sorts. The sweet lemon is the sub-var. 
Limetta. Citrus irifoliata^ with inedible small 
fruit, is planted often for hedges, on account of its 
long thorns, but this Japanese species is the host 
of divto insects and fungous diseases. 

The peculiar and grateful flavour of the juice 
of the lemon is mainly due to citric acid (see 
Lemonade). As an antiscorbutic lemon juice is 
much better than lime juice, under whose name it 
has commonly passed. The uses of the rind, fresh 
or preserved, in the cook's and confectioner's arts, 
need only be mentioned. The essential oil (see 
below) is obtained from the rind. The lemon is 
largely cultivated in all the warmer countries of 
the south of Europe and those bordering on the 
Mediterranean, especially in Sicily, and it is 
naturalised in some parts of South America and in 
the East and West Indies, and in parts of Australia. 
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The Oil or Essence of Lemons is extracted from 
the fresh lemon peel either by pressure or by dis- 
tillation. The former is the usual method. The 
peel, removed from the fruit, is bent so as to rupture 
the oil vesicles, and the oil is collected in sponges, 
or the peel is sometimes rasped with short needles, 
and the exuding oH collected. The yield is vari- 
able, amounting on the average to 10 oz. of oil from 
400 fruits. The oil has a very complex composi- 
tion ; the colour and odour, however, are mainly due 
to citral, but it contains a small quantity of citrap- 
tene and other oils; it is often adulterated with 
turpentine. The fragrant portion, even in genuine 
oil, can be removed, leaving about 90 per cent, of 
liquid having a decided turpentine odour. Its 
chief use is as a flavouring agent, the ordinary 
essence of lemon of the shops consisting of a solu • 
tion of the oil in alcohol. It also enters into most 
perfumes, such as eau-de-Cologne, &c. 

The so-called Salt of Lemons^ or Salt of Sorrel, is 
the binoxalate of potash. See Oxalic Acid. 

Lemony Mark, born in London, 30th November 
1809, was educated at Cheam near Epsom, and 
in 1835 wrote a farce, the first of a long series of 
melodramas, operettas, &c. He produced, more- 
over, several novels (the best, perhaps, FalJcner 
Lyle^ 1866), children’s stories, and essays, and 
appeared as a lecturer and public reader. In 1841 
he helped to establish Punch (q.v.), of which for 
the first two years he was joint-editor with Henry 
Mayhew, and thereafter sole editor till his death, 
at Crawley, Sussex, 23d May 1870. See J. Hatton’s 
Beminiscences of Mark Lemon (1871). 

Lemonade is formed by adding two lemons 
sliced, and two ounces of white sugar, to a quart 
of boiling water, and digesting till cold. It is a 
useful drmk for allaying thirst, and as a refrigerant 
in febrile and inflammatory complaints, and in 
hsemorrUage, in which cases it should be given 
iced. Aerated Water (q.v.) flavoured with sugar 
and essence of lemons is also called lemonade. 

Lemon-^asSy a name applied to grasses of 
the genus Cymbopogon (or Andropogon), culti- 
vated in India, Ceylon, &c., possessing a strong 
lemon-like fragrance. An essential oil is obtained, 
especially from (7. flexuosus and C. citratm, for 
perfumery ; but oil of verbena, citronella oil, and 
lemon-grass oil are often confused. See Gbass-oil. 

Lemonnier, Camille (1841-1913), Belgian 
ultra- realist novelist, born in Brussels. His works 
include Happe- chair and Au Coeur frais de la 
Forit. 

Le Moyiief Charles, French pioneer, was born 
in Normandy in 1626, and, proceeding to Canada 
in 1641, lived among the Huron tribe of Indians, 
and fought with the Iroquois. In 1668 Louis XIV. 
made him Seigneur de Longueuil, and afterwards 
also de Chateauguay. He was for some years 
captain of Montreal, and died in 1683, Of his 
eleven sons, nearly all became distinguished. The 
eldest, Charles, Baron de Longueuil, was born in 
1656, and in his youth served in the French army. 
He was made governor of Montreal and Baron in 
1700, and became commandant-general of the colony. 
He died at Montreal in 1729. His descendant, 
Charles Colmor Grant, had his Canadian title of 
seventh Baron de Longueuil officially recognised 
by Queen Victoria (1880). Another son, Joseph, 
became an officer in the French navy, and in 
1694-97 brought vessels to Hudson Bay to co- 
operate with land forces under his brother Iberville. 
He subsequently conveyed colonists to Louisiana, 
surveyed its coast, and aided in capturing Pensacola. 

Lempri^re^ Johh, was born in Jersey about 
1765, and educated at Winchester and Pembroke 
College, Oxford. He was in turn head-master of 
Abingdon and Exeter grammar-schools, rector of 


Meeth in Devonshire and of Newton-Petrock, and 
died 1st February 1824. His famous Classical Dic- 
tionary (1788 ) remained for many years the standard 
work of reference in England on ancient mythology, 
biography, and geography. Another work of Leni- 
pri^re’s was Universal Biography ( 1808 ). 

Lemur (Lat. lemur, ‘a ghost’), a genus which 
has given its name to a large group of mammals, 
the lemurs. These animals appear to stand be- 
tween the Inseetivora and the monkeys. The hand 
and foot, with an opposable thumb, are fashioned 
after those of the monkeys, but in most structural 
features — e.g. the skull, the brain, the long but 
non -prehensile tail of most, the marked ‘ sublingua ’ 
beneath the tongue — they either show affinities to 
lower groups or are peculiar. The German name, 
‘Halb-Aifen’ (‘Half -Apes’), as also the term 
‘Prosimii,’ which has been applied to the group, 
indicates its position near the base of the Primates. 
The Lemurs are forest- dwellers, and mainly noc- 
turnal in their habits. They can be for the most 
part readily tamed. One of the chief points of 
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interest attaching to the group is its peculiar geo- 
graphical distribution. By far the majority of the 
genera are confined to the island of Madagascar ; 
a few forms are found in the Orient, and on the 
African continent. Their range from Malaya to 
Madagascar has been accounted for by the sup- 
posed former existence of a continent (for which 
the name ‘Lenmria’ was proposed by Mr Sclater) 
connecting these now widely -separated regions. 
Undoubted remains of these animals have also been 
found in Europe and in America, as well as in 
Madagascar. Besides Lemur, the genera Indris, 
Propi&ecus, Hapalemur, Lepilemur, Cheirogaleus, 
and the curious and aberrant Cheiromys (seeAvE- 
AYB) are confined to Madagascar. The Angwang- 
tibo (Arctocebus) and Perodicticus and Galago 
(q.v.) are Afiican. The Tarsier and Nycticebus 
are found in Malaya, and the Loris in Ceylon. 
Some of the numerous extinct species and genera 
show affinities to the extinct group Oreodonta, 
while others more resemble Primates. 

LemuTt Flying. See Flying Animals, In- 

SBCTIVORA. 

Le'lllureS 9 the general designation given by the 
Romans to all spirits of departed persons, of whom 
the good were honoured as Lares (q.v.), and the 
bad (Larvae ) were feared as capable in their night 
journeys of exerting a malignant influence upon 
mortals. The festival called Lenmria was held on 
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the 9tli, 11th, and 13th of May, and was accom- 
panied with ceremonies of washing hands, throwing 
mack beans over the head, &c., and the pronuncia- 
tion nine times of these words : * Begone, you 
spectres of the house I ’ which deprived the lemures 
of their power to harm. 0 vid describes the Lemuria 
in the fifth book of his Fasti. 

LcisiuriA* See Lemur ; also Lemures. 

liCna^ a river of eastern Siberia, rises amid the 
mountains near Lake Baikal, flows NE. to Yakutsk, 
where it is miles wide, then north to the Arctic 
Ocean, into which it falls by several mouths, form- 
ing a delta 260 miles wide. It is 3000 miles in 
length, the area of its basin 772,000 sq. m. Its 
chief affluents are the Vilui ( 1300 miles ) on the left, 
and the Vitim {1400), the Oleknia (800), and the 
Aldan ( 1300 ) on the right. The Lena is a principal 
artery of the trade of eastern Siberia. ^ The river- 
ine sand of the Vitim and Olekma yields _ richly 
in gold ; salt, coal, iron, copper, and argentiferous 
lead exist. Large quantities of mammoth ivory 
have been found in the delta. See G, W. Melville*s 
In the Lena Delta (1886). 

Lenaii9 Nicolaus, the pen-name of Nicolaus 
Niembsch von Strehlenau, German poet, who 
was bora at Csatad, near Temesvar, 13th August 
1802, and studied law, then medicine, at Vienna and 
at Pressburg ; but his life was rendered unhappy by 
his morbid poetic discontent. In 1832 he travelled 
to the United States, hoping to find there the peace 
and satisfaction which he could not get in Europe ; 
but he returned in the following year a still further 
disappointed man. From this time he lived alter- 
nately in Vienna and in Stuttgart, and engaged 
in literary work, an ally of the Swabian school. 
On the eve of his marriage in 1844, he was suddenly 
struck down by insanity ; he lived in an asylum 
at Oberdbbling near Vienna until his death, on 
22d August 1850. Lenau’s poetic power is showm 
to best advantage in his ^xort lyrics, but some 
of his longer pieces, as Faust (1836), Savonarola 
(1837>, Die Alhigenser (1842), show rich fancy 
and feeling. There are Lives by Ana^tasius Griin, 
Sclmrz (1855), and Frankl (1885). 

Leubacli, Franz von (1836-1904), bora at 
Schrobenhausen, Bavaria, the son of a stone-mason, 
studied art and became a pupil of Piloty. His 
earlier pictures were Feasants taking Refuge in a 
Storm (1867), The Arch of Titus (1858), and the 
Shepherd Boy (1860), treated in a powerfully real- 
istic manner. For a time he painted copies from 
Titian, Bubens, Velasquez, and other masters for 
the collection of Count Schack. He afterwards 
confined himself to portrait-painting, and became 
by far the foremost in Germany, among his most 
famous works in this kind being the Empress of 
Austria; the Emperors William I., Frederick IIL, 
and AVilliam II.; Bismarck, Moltke, Dollinger, 
Wanner, Gladstone, Liszt, and Bulow. A collection 
of his portraits was reproduced in heliogravure at 
Munich in 1891-96. 

Lenelos, Ninon de (1616-1706) born of good 
family at Paris, was even as a child remarkable for 
her beauty and grace. She was carefully educated, 
spoke several foreign languages, excelled in music 
and dancing, and had a great fund of sharp and 
lively wit. ^ At the age of ten she read Montaigne’s 
Essa/ys. Six years later she* commenced her long 
career of licentious gallantly by an amour with the 
Comte de Ch&tillon — ^to whom succeeded innumer- 
able favourites, but never more than one at a time. 
Amon^ her lovers we may mention the Marquis de 
ViUaifoeank» the Marquis de S6vign6. the great 
Cbnq6,, Due de Larochefoucauld, Marshal 
dAlb^t, Marshal d’Estr^es, the Abhd d’Effiat, and 
La Chteb* She had two sons, but never showed 
the slightest of maternity. One, brought 


up in ignorance of his mother, followed the rest of 
the world, and conceived a passion for her. When 
she informed him of the relation between them, he 
was seized with horror, and. blew out his brains — a 
calamity which did not seriously affect Ninon. She 
was nearly as celebrated for her manners as for her 
beauty. The most respectable women sent their 
children to her house to acquire taste, style, polite- 
ness. So great was her reputation that, when 
Queen Christina of Sweden came to Paris, she said 
she wished particularly to visit the French Academy 
and Ninon de Lenclos. We may gather some idea 
of her wit and sense from the fact that Laroche- 
foucauld consulted her upon his maxims, Moliere 
upon his comedies, and Scarron upon his romances. 
Mirecourt*s Mimoires is a romance; the letters 
attributed to her are mostly spurious, hut there is 
a notice of her letters to Saint Evremond in Sainte- 
Beuve’s Causeries du Lundi. See books by Cape- 
figue (Paris, 1864), Miss M. Rowsell (1910), and 
Emile Magne (1925). 

Lenillj Nikolai, the name under which Vladi- 
mir IncH UnANOV, Bolshevik revolutionaiy, is 
best known to the world. He was born 10th April 
1870 at Simbirsk, where his father was an official. 
From the high school there he passed to the univer- 
sity of Kazan as a student of law. Expelled 
because of his revolutionary opinions, he continued 
his studies privately and at St Petersburg univer- 
sity. He took a prominent part in Socialist organi- 
sation, published a book on Capitalism in Russia^ 
and was an exile in East Siberia for a few years. 
When the split occurred, Lenin was the' chief 
leader of the extreme Marxian ‘majority party’ 
(Bolsheviki), Social Democrats, or Communists 
(see Communism, Socialism), veiy scornful of the 
mild methods of the Social Revolutionaries. He 
left the periodical Iskra and started several others, 
including at a later time the famous Fravda 
(‘Truth’). His part in the 1905 revolution was 
obscure. On its failure he lived mostly abroad till 
1917. The outbreak of the Great War found him 
in Galicia, when the Austrian authorities arrested 
him as a Russian. He was soon sent to Switzer- 
land, where he attended the conferences at Zimmer- 
wald and Kienthal, and wrought for the transfor- 
mation of the war of nations into a war of classes. 
Like other exiles, he returned to Russia in 1917, 
where, with the Soviets, he overthrew Kerensky 
( 7th November). Thereafter he dominated the 
Russian republic as president of the council, a 
theoretic idealist in alliance with that man of 
action Trotsky. For Russia’s misfoi-tunes — terror, 
red and white ; war, civil and international ; 
invasion, famine, disorganisation, loss of temtory— 
and for the aggressive vigour with which the Com- 
munist goveniment faced them, see Russia. In 
June 1922 Lenin’s health, already for some time 
failing, compelled him to withdraw from active 
dictatorship ; and on 21st January 1924 lie died. 
The city of St Petersburg, for some time known as 
Petrograd, was thereupon renamed Leningrad. 

Leningrad. See St Petersburg. 

Lenkoran9 a seaport of the Azerbaijan re- 

S ublic, on the Caspian Sea, 130 miles S. of Baku. 
Fear it are celebrated sulphur-springs. Pop. 
12,000. It was surrendered to Russia by Persia m 
1813. Important prehistoric remains have been 
found. 

Lenn^9 Jacob van, born at Amsterdam, 25th 
March 18CS, has been called the ‘ Walter Scott of 
Holland,’ The son of a professor of rhetoric who 
was distinguished as a Latinist and as a poet, he 
became a barrister, and soon achieved a great repu- 
tation for legal knowledge. Ye fc with an extensive 
practice he for more than thirty years cultivated 
literature with assiduity and success, lennep first 
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appeared as an author shortly before 1830 in a work 
on national legends, immediately followed by his 
comedies. His most popular works have been 
comedies, Eet Dorp aan die Grenzen and Set Dmp 
over die Grenzen, Of his numerous novels several 
(including The Bose of Dehama and The Adopted 
Son) have been translated into English, French, 
and German. He translated from English poets, 
and published a Dutch history for the young. He 
died 25th August 1868. 

Lenuox {Levenachs, * fields of the Leven’), an 
ancient Scottish territory, comprising the basin of 
the Leven and Loch Lomond — the whole of Dum- 
bartonshire, great part of Stirlingshire, and portions 
of Perth and Renfrew shires. It gave name to an 
earldom (1174-1581), and then to a dukedom, con- 
ferred by Charles II. (q.v.) in 1680 on one of his 
illegitimate sons, Charles, Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox, who in 1702 sold the Lennox estates to 
the Marquis of Montrose. See Gordon ; and The 
Lennox, by Sir W. Fmser (3 vols. 1874). 

Leiloriaailt 9 PRANgois, an archaeologist and 
scholar of altogether exceptional genius, was bom 
in Paris, 17th January 1837, the son of Charles 
Lenormant (1802-59), himself profoundly learned in 
Egyptology, numismatics, and archaeolo^ gener- 
ally, moreover, a fearless defender of the faith. 
The boy was early initiated into the studies of his 
life, at twenty carrying off the prize in numis- 
matics of the Acad6mie des Inscriptions with his 
Essai sur la Classification des Monnaies des Lagides 
( 1856 ). At twenty-three he was digging at Eleusis, 
and his explorations he continued, in the intervals 
of his work as sub-librarian at the Institute ( 1862- 
72 ), and professor of Archaeology at the Biblioth^que 
Nationale (1874-83), until his robust health finally 
broke down in Calabria from sheer over-work, 
together with the effects of a wound received when 
serving as a volunteer during the siege of Paris. 
He returned to Paris to die — a true martyr to science 
— December 9, 1883, Perhaps there was never a 
scholar who gained laurels from so many fields as 
Lenormant, and certainly no man ever brought 
to the study of the past a greater combination 
of exhaustive learning, wide grasp of detail, and 
brilliant intuition, with unwearying enthusiasm and 
luminous power of exposition. From numismatics 
and archeology proper he passed perhaps too easily 
to Assyriology, comparative philology, ancient 
history, and biblical antiquities j still, he has left 
behind works of the greatest interest and value in 
these widely different fields. His divination rather 
than discovery of the existence of a non-Semitic 
element in the language of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions — ^the Accadian — was perhaps his greatest con- 
tribution to science, but it would be difficult to 
overpraise his essay on the propagation of the Phoe- 
nician alphabet, and his great and brilliant con- 
structive work — one of the best attempts ever made 
to buttress the historical value of the early books 
of the Bible— Xe® Origines de VEistoire d^apr^ la 
Bible (3 vols. 1880-84). 

Other works are Manuel dEistoire Andeume de V Orient 
(3 vols. 1868-69; 9th ed. 1881, with a 4th vol. by Babelon, 
1885); Lettres Assyriologi^es (6 vols, 1871-79); Les 
PremUres CiviUsations (2 vols. 1874); Les Soiemes 
Ocoultes en Asie (2 vols. 1874-75); La Monnaie dam 
VAnUguit4 (3 vols, 1878-79); Movmaies et M4dailles 
(1883); and La Grande GrUe (3 vols. 1881-84) and 
X travers VApulie et la Lucanie (2 vols. 1883). 

Lens^ a coal-mining town of France, in the 
department of Pas-de-Calais, 17 miles by rail SW. 
from Lille. . At Lens Oond6 defeated the Archduke 
Leopold on 20th August 1648. The greatest coal- 
dust explosion in history took place in one of its 
mines in 1906. Li the Great War the town, which 
had a population of 32,000, was destroyed. 
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Lenses* A lens is a piece of glass so shaped as 
to refract rays of light really or apparently radiat- 
ing from a point, and make them deviate so as to 
pass, or to travel on as if they had passed, throngh 
another point. Every system of lenses, however 
complicated and whatever be the mutual distances 
of the lenses, will, if the whole be centred on a 
common axis, produce a real image somewhere in 
front of, or else will appear to produce a virtual 
image somewhere behind, the last refracting surface. 
The rays on being traced through the complex 
combination — e.g. a telescope — ^undergo numerous 
deviations : ultimately there is a deviation which 
might have been equguly produced by an equivalent 
lens; equivalent, however, in no other sense than 
as producing an equal ultimate deviation, for the 
image is not formed in the same place as the single 
‘equivalent lens’ would have formed it in. The 
system of lenses is approximately equivalent in its 
action to a simple lens^^i^^ *a determinate shifting 
of the focus. Hence a simple lens-diagram, modified 
so as to represent this shifting, will represent the 
aggregate effect of the most complex system of 
lenses. When the subject was looked at from this 
point of view it was found by Gauss, followed up 
by Listing, that the whole theory of lenses can 
be treated generally ; the most complex system of 
lenses can be replaced in every case by a region of 
space traversed by the common axis of the lenses, 
at right angles to which axis there are six char- 
acteristic planes, the relative positions of which to 
some extent depend upon the refracting media and 
their forms and mutual distances, but which also 
present certain invariable properties and mutual 
relations. These six planes are (1) the incidental 
focal plane (F, fig. 1) ; (2) the incidental principal 
plane, P, and (3) the incidental nodal plane, N; 
(4, 5, ana 6) the refractional principal, nodal, and 
focal planes, P', N', and F'. The principal 
properties of these planes are : all pencils of rays 



convermng from any point on the incidental focal 
plane F (provided in this as in all other cases 
that no ray is so far from the axis as to give rise 
to spherical aberration) emerge parallel to one 
another; conversely, all rays incident parallel to 
one another come to a focus at a point in the 
second focal plane F'. An‘ object on one principal 
plane, P, has an equal-sized image on the other, P'. 
Any ray appearing on incidence to make for the 
point where one nodal plane, N, cuts the axis, 
emerges parallel to its former course, but apparently 
coming mom the corresponding point in the second 
nodal plane, N'. Rays arriving parallel to the 
axis pass on emergence through the axial point of 
the focal plane F'; rays passmg through the corre- 
sponding point in plane JF emerge parallel to the 
axis. These axial points are the Foci of the lens- 
system, These properties are diagrammatically 
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showDs with exaggeration of the distances of the 
rays from the axis, in fig. 1. 

In this diagram the six planes are represented 
as equidistant ; they are generally not so ; their 


rig. 2. 

position has to be calculated. The calculation 
(see Pendlebury, Lenses and Systems of Lenses) 
necessitates the use of standard formulae involving 
continued fractions ; the physical principle under- 
lying these is that the image (real or virtual) 
produced by one refracting surface is taken as 
the object of the next, and so on in succession 
until the position'and deviation of the emergent 
rays is established. The fixed relations between 
the mutual distances of these planes are; FN = 
P'F' ; P'N' » PF ; and PF = P'F7/i, where /a is 
the ratio between the refractive index of the final 
and that of the original medium. The^ matter is 
greatly amplified when, as in the ordinary case, 
the final and the original media are the same (lens 
or telescope in air)*, then = 1, each nodal plane 
coincides with the corresponding principal plane, and 
FP = F'P'. The diagram takes the form indicated 
by fig. 2. If we come now to the simplest case, 
that of a single thick lens in air (fig, 3), the 
standa rd formulge, according to this method, are 
AF = - fm-' - (jtt - 1) #r/A(At - 1) *, A'F' = 
firr^ - {jjL - 1) tr'l AijJL - 1 ) ; AP = - trj A ; A'P'= 
- tr'/A andPF = - P'F' =i; - /m*'l A (fi - 1 ) ; where 
A stands for {fi(r' - r) + {/i - 1) t}. In these 
formulae r is the radius of the A surface, measured 
towards the centre and towards the right ; / that 
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of the A' surface, measured in the same way ; t is 
AA', the thickness of the lens ; is its refractive 
index as compared with that of the surrounding 
medium, e.g. air. As an example, let us apply 
these formulae to a biconvex lens of crown-glass, 
fi=l'500: let the radii be r = -|-4: inches at A 
and r’'=-6 (negative because measured to the 
left) at A' ; and let the thickness be 1 inch. Put- 
ting these numerical values instead of the letters 
in the formulae, we get AF=: -4'69 inches; F is 
4*69 inches from (to the left of) the A surface. 
A'F'=+4‘5fi inches; F' is 4*55 inches from A'. 
AP=+0j'28; the principal plane is to the right 
of A, inside the lens. A'P'=-0*41; the second 
principal phtne is to the left of A', inside the lens. 
The two principal planes are therefore both inside 


the lens, 0*31 inch apart, and are nearer the more 
curved face of the lens. The distance FP = F'P', 
between either focus and the corresponding princi- 
pal plane, is 4*96 inches, and this is the focal dis- 
tance or the focal length of the lens ; this, not the 
distance between the focus and the centre or the 
surface of the lens. The two focal distances ai*e 
equal; hence if we could by reversing the lens 
make the principal planes exchange places, the 
action of the lens would be the same in both posi- 
tions ; but this cannot be done with an unsym- 
metrical thick lens by simply reversing it in its 
setting, on account of the unsymmetrical position 
of the planes within the lens. If we take the ten 
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Fig. 4. 

oases in which the lenses are respectively : ( 1 ) bicon- 
vex (r positive, r' negative; etjuiconvex if - v = 
(2) plano-convex (r = infinity and 1/r = 0 ; /•' 
negative); (3) convexo-plane (r -h, r' = infinity, 
l/r' = 0); (4) biconcave (r-, r'-f); (5) plano- 
concave (r=:oo, v'-f*); (6) concavo-plane (r-, 
r'oo); (7) convex meniscus (r +, r'H-, r' greater 
than r);{S) concave meniscus (r — , r' - , r numer- 
ically greater thanv'); (9) convexo-concave (r 
r' + , r greater than r') ; (10) concavo-convex (r 
r' r' numerically ^eater than r ) — we find, on 
giving the proper signs to the respective terms 
m the standard formuTse above, that in lenses with 
a flat face one of the principal planes coincides 
with the vertex of the curved surface ; that in all 
double concave and practically in all double convex 
lenses the principal planes are within the lens itself; 
that in lenses 7 and 8 the planes lie outside the 
convex face until the concave face is flattened so 
far as to draw one of them upon the lens ; and 
that in lenses 9 and 10 the planes lie outside the 
concave surface until its curvature increases so far 
as to draw the nearer plane into the lens. We 
also find that in all simple lenses whose edges are 
thinner than their centres PF is negative ri.e. F is 
to the left of P), and the lens makes parallel rays 
incident upon it to converge upon some point in 
the opposite focal plane; while in thick-edged 
lenses PF is positive and P'F' negative, and the 
planes lie in the order F'PP'F, those rays which 
were parallel before incidence being divergent on 
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emergence, and holding a course as if they had 
come from some point on that focal plane which 
lies on the same side of the lens as the source itself. 
When the incident rays are parallel to the axis and 
to each other, on emergence they converge really 
upon the opposite focus of a thin-edged lens or 
appear to diverge from the virtual focus of a thick- 
edged lens. 
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When the incident rays diverge from a point not 
on the focal plane they come to a focus at a definite 
point elsewhere than on the second focal plane. 
Fig. 5 diagrammatically illustrates this for a con- 
vergent lens. A pencil from X converges on X' : 
the geometry of the figure shows (by similar tri- 
angles) that FP/XP -f FP'/X'F = 1. Hence, if 
PF or P'F', the focal length, be written /, and the 
distances XP and X'P' be written d and d\ then, 
numerically, /(1/c? + 1/c^') = 1. Fig. 6 illustrates 



the same thing for a divergent lens : FP/XP ~ 
F'PVX'P' = ~ 1, or, numerically, fjd - fid' = - L 
These equations give, numerically, the relations 
between d and d', the distances of the object X 
and the image X' respectively from the correspond- 
ing principal planes P and P'. The general num- 
erical formula which covers these relations is that 
if = XP and d' = X'P' and PF = P'F' =/, / 
being taken as numerically negative in convergent 
and positive in divergent lenses, then 



If an object occupy a plane passing through X at 
right angles to the axis, the corresponding image 
wfll (aberration apart) be in a similar plane passing 
through X'. Fig. 7 shows rays from three points 
of an object passing through the nodal points P 
and P' and emerging parallel to their former courses. 



The size of the image is easily seen to be to that of 
the object as d' is to d. In a convergent lens the 
image of a distant object is inverted and rea^/ there 
is a real crossing of rays in the image, and the real 
image is formed suspended, as it were, in space, 
invisible from points not in the path of the rays ; a 
screen of card, of ground glass, or of tissue* paper 
may be placed so as to coincide with the real image, 
which then becomes visible on the screen ; if the 
eye be removed to a sufficient distance in the path 
of the rays the inverted real image in space itself 
becomes visible as an object in space between the 
lens and the observer, an invertea reproduction of 
the original object; and this inverted copy is, for 
all distances between the object and the lens ex- 
ceeding twice the focal length, smaller than the 
original object, and for all such distances between 
tvnce and once the focal length it is greater than 
it. When the object is placed -within the focal 
distance d is less than/, and d' is therefore numer- 


ically negative; the image is virtual; no screen 
will at any place receive an image ; but the rays 
come to the eye as if they had proceeded from a 
larger object more remote from the lens on the 
original side of it; whence such lenses are com- 
monly employed as magnifying glasses. Whenever 
the image formed is a real one the object and the 
image are interchangeable ; an object placed in 
the position of the real image will produce a real 
image on a screen placed in the position of the 
original object. A comparison of fig. 6 with figs. 
5 and 7 will show that the virtual image formed 
by a divergent lens is smaller than the object and 
is not inverted. 

In all these cases the lenses are supposed to have 
an appreciable thickness. If, however, we assume 
that the thickness is negligible, the formulae given 
above are modified by suppression of all terms con- 
taining t; they become simply PF = AF = / = 

- rr7( AC - 1 ) < - r ), or 1// = - ( /. - 1 ) ( 1/r - 1// ) ; 

and AP = 0. Whence the principal planes coalesce 
and blend -with the surfaces ; and the ordinary lens- 
formulas are obtained, in which f the focal dis- 
tance, means half the distance between the two 
focal points. The result is only approximate, as 
the numerical example already discussed will 
show when treated in this way. There r =+ 4; 
r' = - 6 ; = 1*500 ; whence f '^ - {^{i + i)} == 

- 4’8 inches, and the distance between the two 

foci is inferred to be 9*6 inches ; whereas we have 
previously seen this distance (including PP') to be 
10 ‘24 inches. On the assumption now made, a 
lens is reversible ; for in the formula we find that 
when the radii exchange places both change their 
signs, the result being the same. On giving the 
proper signs and numerical values to r and r' in 
the simplified formula, it is easy to arrive at the 
numerical value off for a lens of any form ; if/ be 
negative, the lens is convergent (thin-edged) ; if 
positive, it is divergent. Then, / having been 
found, the relation between f, d, and d' can be 
found by giving d and / their proper signs and 
numerical values in the general equation //S + fJd' 
= 1. If we find d' negative we infer a virtual, 

if positive a real image. For example, a crown- 
glass lens (a 6 = 1*500), biconcave ; r = - 4 inches ; 

/= + 4; l//=-(1.5-l)(.i-2=+i; /= 

-h 4, a divergent lens. Object at distance, say, 
d — 196 inches ; .*. c?' = - 196/50 = ~ 3*92 inches ; a 
virtual image, smaller than the object in the ratio 
of 3*92 to 196, or one to fifty. Again, a similar lens, 
but biconvex ; r = 4; r'=-4; .•./=-4 inches, a 
convergent lens. Let the object be at 204 inches ; 
d = 204 ; /= - 4 ; .*. cJ' = 4*08 inches— a real image, 
smaller in the ratio of 4*08 to 204, or one to fifty. 
Let the object be at = 3i inches ; .*. = - 28 and 

the image is virtual, enlarged in the ratio of 28/3J, 
or eightfold, by the use of the lens as a magnifying 
glass. The nearer the qbject to the focus the 
greater the enlargement.* To make the image 
equal in size to the object, d must be equal to d; ; 
then - fjd -f -f/d = - 1 = - Hfjd; and d' — d = 
2f. With a convergent lens adjust the positions so 
that the object and its image on a screen are of the 
same size ; then they are at a distance of four times 
the focal length from each other. In this way, 
neglecting the thickness, the focal length of a con- 
vergent lens may be ascertained. But we may find 
the true focal length of a convergent lens, say of a 
camera lens ; focus on an object of known size, say a 
scale, any distance ; the real image on the 

original on tlhe scale ^ m : 1. ^ Mark the amount 
of extension of the camera. Repeat this with the 
object at some other distance ; the reproduction is 
now on the scale m' : 1 ; the camera-extension has 
been altered by e inches, which we can readily 
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measure. Then this e = which gives / 

in inches. If the first focussing be on infinity, we 
need only one plate ; then the additional extension 
required for focussing on this, e inches, and 
f:=[elm) inches, from_ nodal point to screen. 
A divergent lens has its focal length approxi- 
mately measured by conjoining it with a conver- 
gent one, which neutralises or overbalances its 
effect : if - F be the focal length of the conver- 
gent combination, -f that of the convergent 
lens, and / (unknown) that of the divergent lens, 

^ 1 .- ± ’ 

"p ’ 

the deviation produced by a lens is inversely pro- 
portional to its focal length, and the equation 
states the proposition, approximately, that the 
convergence produced by the one, together with 
the divergence produced by the other, is equal to 
the convergence produced by the combination. 

When the light from an object is mixed the 
refractive index fj. differs for each colour; the dis- 
tance of the image is different for each spectral 
colour ; thus a series of images are formed beMnd 
one another, the violet in front and the red behind ; 
those behind are larger and overlap, and therefore 
the image appears to have a spectral fringe of 
colour, red outside. To prevent this chromatic 
aberration images of two or more colours, say the 
blue and orange, should be brought to the same 
plane and be of the same size ; this is done for two 
colours or wave-lengths by combining a crown- 
glass convergent of excessive power with a flint- 
glass divergent lens ; the curvatures are so chosen 
that the spectral dispersion produced by the one 
is compensated by the re-combination produced by 
the other ; but, since in the two materials the re- 
fractions and dispersions are not proportional to 
one another, there remains a balance of deviation ; 
accomplished without chromatic dispersion. New- i 
ton thought dispersion and deviation to be always 
proportional to one another, and achromatism 
therefore impossible ; Dr Hall in 1733 found this 
not to be so, and made achromatic lenses, but did 
not publish his discovery. Dollond in 1757 first 
introduced achromatic lenses. When two colom-s 
are achromatised there is still some chromatic 
aberration as regards the rest ; to bring a greater 
number of colours to the same focus requires a 
greater number of refracting surfaces. 

In all the preceding it has been assumed that the 
lenses are narrow, or that the pencils of rays fall 
on the centre of the face, and that the objects are 
small When the object is viewed by the lens 
under a wide angle a plane object gives an ellip- 
soidal, paraboloidal, orhyperboloidal image, which, 
when real, cannot be wholly received in focus upon 
a plane screen ; and oblique rays fail to converge 
upon precise points, andnence, even on a screen 
so curved as to receive the oblique pencils of -rays 
when at their greatest concentration, the image 
will not be equally distinct all over. Further 
(spherical aberration), if the lens be too wide, or 
its curvature too considerable, the rays falling on 
different zones of the lens are, as it were, received 
by prisms of different angle; those incident on 
exterior zones are more sharply refracted than 
those nearer the axis, and their focus lies at a point 
some distance nearer the lens than the geometrical 
focus (longitudinal aberration), and the image is 
tos distorted, so that the image of a square object 
by a single convex lens appears to be drawn 
out at the .comers, and that formed by a concave 
lens Sjppears to have its corners squeezed in; 
besides there is blurring, for pencils incident 
near have their foci not even on the axis, 

but shq^^’j^ To remedy these defects, which 
cannot alt bji Ihorp^^ with at thd same 


time, various ‘ aplanatic ’ combinations of lenses of 
different curvatures have to be employed to build 
up a compound ‘ equivalent lens ; ’ and these com- 
binations have to be adapted to the particular pur- 
pose for which the lens-system is to be used (see 
SouthaU, Geometrical Optics ^ 1911 ). The property 
of refracting light-rays possessed by lenses neces- 
sarily applies also to heat and actinic rays ; whence 
the use of lenses as burning-glasses (in which 
parallel heat-rays from the sun are brought to a 
focus at the principal heat-focus of the lens ) and 
photographic lenses. The heat-focus is somewhat 
farther from, the actinic focus nearer to, the lens 
than the light-focus is ; but, by the application of 
the princi;^es of correction for chromatic aberra- 
tion, the visual and the actinic foci are, in the last 
case, made to coincide. 

Lent (O.E. Lencten^Q&c. Lenz, ‘spring;’ Gr. 
Tessarahoste ; Lat. Quadragesima — hence Ital 
Qtiaresima, Sp. Cuaresma^ Fr. Cartme\ the period 
of fasting before Easter. Such an observance was 
old even in the days of Ireneeus, but without any 
uniformity — some fasted one day, others two ; but 
the period was gradually extended by the 4th cen- 
tury to about forty days. The Greeks from the 
6th century have commenced their abstinence from 
meat on the Monday in Sexagesima week, and 
from cheese, &c., on the Monday in Quinquagesima 
week ; Sundays and Saturdays and the Feast of the 
Annunciation being deducted. In the West only 
Sundays were excepted from the fast, which some- 
times began with Eexagesima or Quinquagesima, 
until, in the 8th or 9th century, it was finally fixed 
to commence with Ash Wednesday (q.v.), between 
which day and Easter-Sunday (omitting the Sun- 
days, on which the fast is not observed ) forty clear 
days intervene. The rigour of the ancient observ- 
ance, which excluded all flesh, and even the so- 
called ‘white meats,’ is now much relaxed; but 
the principle of permitting but one meal, with a 
slight refection or collation, is everywhere retained. 
In the Anglican Church Lent is retained as a 
church season of the calendar, with special ser- 
vices, and proper collects and prayers; but the 
observance of the fast is left to the discretion of 
each individual See Fast ; also Holy Week* 

LenthalL William (1591-1662), barrister, was 
bom in Henley, entered St Alban Hall, Oxford, 
and was Speaker of the Long Parliament ( 1640-53 ). 
He was again made Speaker in 1654, and in 1657 
became one of Cromwell’s peers. 

Lentibulariacese* an order of dicotyledon- 
ous plants, with lipped flowers. It has intimate 
relations with Scrophulariacese. It contains nearly 
300 known species, all herbaceous, and all living 
in water or marshes. They abound chiefly in the 
tropics. A few species of Bladderwort (see IN- 
SECTIVOKOUS Plants) and Butterwort (q.v.) are 
its only representatives in Britain. 

Lenticels. See Babk. 

LeBtil ( Lms esculenta), an annual plant belong- 
ing to the order Leguminosse. It is a native of 
the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
and has been cultivated from the very earliest 
times. In Egypt and Syria it is still made into 
pottage, and another favourite mode of cook- 
ing it in those countries is by parching it in a 
frying-pan. The lentil is extensively cultivated 
in the warmer parts of Germany, France, and the 
south of Europe generally. It is also cultivated 
to some extent in Asia. The Hindus, in common 
with the Egyptians, regard it as the best food on 
which to undertake long journeys or laborioiw 
work. Flour of lentils is highly nutritious, and 
contains, according to Playfair, ’more nitrogenous 
matter than any other edible leguminous plant* 
Einhoff found in 3840 parts of lentils 1260 parts- 
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starch and 1433 parts analogous to animal matter. 
The foods known as Bevalenta arahica and Erm- 
lenta arahica (words compounded of the botanical 
names Ervum, Lens) are simply specially prepared 
forms of the flour of 
lentils, in no way 
superior to the ordin- 
ary flour which can be 
purchased at greatly 
less prices. Mixed 
with peas in the mak- 
ing of pea-soup, lentils 
diminish the tendency 
to flatulence, and lentil 
soup is much esteemed 
by vegetarians and 
others in Britain. By 
Koman Catholics len- 
tils are eaten duiing 
Lent, both in soups 
and in the form of hari- 
cot, as a substitute for 
flesh-food. The lentil 
is a weak, straggling 
plant, rarely exceeding 
18 inches high, often 
much more dwarfed, 
having pinnate leaves 
terminating in tendrils. 

The flowers are white, 
lilac, or pale blue, small, 
and formed like those Lentil 

of a pea- There are 

three varieties of lentil recognised in the countries 
in which it is cultivated : the small brown, which is 
the lightest flavoured and the best esteemed for 
soups and haricots the yellow variety, which is 
slightly larger j and the lentil of Provence, which 
has seeds as large as a small pea,' but is better 
appreciated as fodder for cattle than for the grain 
as food for man. It has been frequently suggested 
that lentil might be grown as an agricultural crop 
in Britain, and its cultivation has been attempted, 
but without success, not so much from deficiency 
of warmth as from excess ’Of atmospheric moisture. 
It is sown at the rate of about 1 J bushel per acre, 
and its cultivation and harvesting are similar to 
those of the Tare (q.v.), to which it is related. 
The produce in grain is fully a fourth less than 
that of the tare, and in respect of straw it does 
not yield a third of the weight of that crop. The 
grain, however, on the Continent sells at twice 
the price of peas. 

Lentiniy a town of Sicily, stands east of Lake 
Lentini, near the site of the ancient Leontini, 17 
miles by rail S. by W, of Catania. Pop. 26,000. 

LeOs the fifth sign of the Zodiac (q.v.). 

Leo^ the name of thirteen among the popes of 
the Koman Catholic Church, of whom the following 
call for particular notice. — Leo I., surnamed ‘the 
Great,’ who is held a saint of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and is one of the most eminent of the 
Latin Pathers, was bom of a distinguished family 
at Rome about the end of the 4th century. On 
the death of Sixtus IIL in 440 Leo was chosen 
as his successor. It is in his pontificate that the 
regular series of papal letters and decretals may be 
said to commence. Leo’s letters, addressed to all 
parts of the church, exhibit prodigious activity and 
zeal, and are used by Roman controversialists as 
an evidence of the extent of the jurisdiction of the 
Roman see. In a council held at Rome in 449 he 
set aside the proceedings of the Council of Ephesus, 
which had pronounced m favour of Eutyches (quv.), 
summoned a new council at Chalcedon, in which 
his legates presided, and in which Leo’s celebrated 
‘ Dogmatical Letter ’ was accepted ' as the voice of 



Peter. ’ He interposed with Attila ( q - v. ) in defence 
of the Roman city and people, and subsequently 
with Genseric (q.v.). Leo died at Rome in 461. 
His works, the most important of which are his 
Letters and Sermons, were first piinted in 1479, 
and afterwards by Quesnel (2 vols. Pans, 1675); 
but much better editions are those of Cacciari 
(1753-55) and Ballerini (1757). See books by 
Arendt (1835), Perthel(1843), Saint-Cheron (1846), 
Gore (1880), andFeltoe (Lib, Fathers, xii., 1896). 

The pontificate of Leo III. is chiefly noticeable 
as the epoch of the formal establishment of the 
Empire of the West. He was a native of Rome, 
and succeeded Hadrian I. in 795. During the 
greater part of the 8th century the popes, 
through the practical withdrawal of the Eastern 
emperors, had exercised a temporal supremacy 
in Rome, which was fully recognised by the gift 
of Pepin, and placed under the protectorate of 
the Prank sovereigns, who received the title of 
Patrician. The pontificate of Leo, however, was a 
troubled one, and in 799 he was treated with much 
violence, and obliged to flee to Spoleto, whence he 
afterwards repaired to Paderborn, in order to hold 
a conference with Charlemagne. On his return to 
Rome he was received with much honour by the 
Romans, and the chiefs of the conspiracy against 
him were sentenced to banishment. In the follow- 
ing year (800) Charlemagne, having come to Rome, 
was solemnly crowned and saluted emperor by the 
pope, and the temporal sovereignty of the pope 
over the Roman city and state was formally estab- 
lished, under the suzerainty, however, of the em- 
peror. In 804 Leo visited Charlemagne at his 
court at Aix-la-Chapelle. ^ With Charlemagiie’s 
successor, Louis le D6bonnaire, Leo was embroiled 
in a dismte about the right of sovereign jurisdic- 
tion in Rome, which had not been brought to a 
conclusion when Leo died in 816. 

Leo X., Giovanni de’ Medici, the second son 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent, was born at Florence 
in December 1475. From his cradle be was 
destined to the ecclesiastical career. His educa- 
tion was entrusted to the ablest scholars of the 
age; and through the influence of bis father 
with Pope Innocent YIIL he was created cardinal 
at the unprecedented age of thirteen years, in 
1488. In the expulsion of the Medici from Flor- 
ence, after the death of Lorenzo, the young 
cardinal was included, and he used the occasion as 
an opportunity for foreign travel. He was em- 
ployed as legate by Julius IL ; and during the war 
with the French he was taken prisoner in the 
battle of Ravenna, but soon afterwards effected 
his escape. On the death of Julius IL, in 1513, 
Cardinal de’ Medici was chosen pope at the early 
age of thirty-seven, under the name of Leo X. His 
first ^pointment of the two great scholars Bembo 
and Sadoleto as his secretaries was a pledge of 
the favour towards learning which wae the charac- 
teristic of his pontificate ; but he did not neglect 
the more matenal interests of the church and the 


Roman see. He brought to a successful conclu- 
sion the fifth Council of the Lateran (see Council) 
and the schism which was threatened by the rival 
Council of Pisa. He concluded a concordat with 
Francis I. of France, which continued to regulate the 
French church till the Revolution. In the political 
relations of the Roman see he consolidated and, 
in some degree, extended the re-conquests of his 
warlike predecessor, Julius II. , although he also used 
his position and his influence for the aggrandise- 
ment of his family. His desertion of the alliance 
of Francis I. for that of his rival, Charles V., 
although the subjjectof much criticism, was dictated 
by a sound consideration of the interests of Italy. 
But it is most of all as a patron of learning and 
art that the reputation of Leo has lived with 
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posterity. Himself a scholar, he loved learaing for 
its o-vvn sake ; and his court was the meeting-point 
of all the scholars of Italy and the world. He 
founded a Greek college in Rome, and established 
a Greek press, which he endowed munificently (see 
Renaissai^CE ). In the encouragement of art he was 
no less munificent. Painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture were e(iually favoured ; and it is to his vast pro- 
ject for the rebuilding of St Peter’s, and to the step 
to which he had recourse for procuring the necessary 
funds — his permitting the preaching of an indul- 
gence, one of the conditions of obtaining which was 
the contribution to this W'ork— that the first rise 
of the Reformation in Germany is ascribed. He 
himself seems to have regarded the movement as 
of little importance, describing it as ‘a squabble 
among the friars;’ and though he condemned 
the propositions of Luther, and issued a commis- 
sion to inquire into his doctrines, his measures 
on the whole were not marked by much severity. 
His personal habits were in keeping with his taste 
—splendid and munificent in the highest degree; 
but in his moral conduct he maintained a strict 
propriety, and his character, although not free 
from the stain of nepotism, the vice of that age,* 
and more modelled on the ideal of an enlightened 
prince than on that of a zealous and ascetic 
churchman, was beyond all imputation of unworthi- 
ness or irregularity. His death, which occurred 
rather suddenly on 1st December 1521, during the 
public rejoicings in Rome for the taking of Milan, 
was by some ascribed to poison ; but there seems 
no solid reason for the suspicion. 

See Boscoe, Lije and Pontificate of Leo X (1805); 
Audin, Histoire de Lion X. (6th ed. 1886); Hergenrother, 
Looms X. Regesta (1884 et seq,) ; Kanke, History of the 
Popes; Symonds, RerMissance in Italy (1876-86); M. 
Creighton, History of the Papacy during tkeReformation 
(vols. iii.-v. 1887-94); H. M. Vaughan, The Medici 
Popes (1908). 

Leo XIII., the 258th Roman pontiff, w^as born 
at Carpineto, the son of Count Ludovico Pecci, 
2d March 1810. From the J esuit College of Viterbo 
and the schools of the Collegio Romano, Joachim 
Pecci proceeded to the College of Noble Ecclesi- 
astics, where he greatly distinguished himself in 
mathematics, physics, and phSosophy. In 1830 
he sustained a public disputation in the last- 
named branch of learning, and carried off the first 
prize. He also frequented the schools of the 
Roman University to learn canon and civil law. 
Having became Doctor of Laws, he was appointed 
by Pope Gregory XVI. a domestic prelate and 
Referendary of the Segnatura in 1837. He then 
took holy orders, received from the pope the 
title of prothonotary apostolic, and was appointed 
in succession apostolic delegate at Benevento, 
Perugia, and Spoleto. He was a vigorous ad- 
ministrator, and while at Benevento put a stop 
to brigandage. Sent to Belgium as nuncio in 
1843, he was created archbishop of Damietta to 
qualify him for the office. Three years later he 
was nominated archbishop of Perugia, and in the 
consistoiy of December 19, 1853, he was created 
a cardinal by Pius IX. He was a member of 
several of the congregations of cardinals— includ- 
ing those of the Council of Rites and of Bishops 
and Regulars — and in September 1877 he was 
selected by the pope to fill the office of Cardinal 
Oamerlengo of the Holy Roman Church. In that 
important capaci^ he nad control of all business 
except foreign affairs. Upon the death of Pius 
IX. in 1878 Cardinal Pecci was elected as the 
represjentative of the Moderates. He assumed 
the title of Leo XIIL, and adopted an opposite 
policy to that of his predecessor. He restored 
the hiera^^ in Scotland, and composed the 
religious difficulty with Grermany, so that when 


a dispute arose in 1885 between Germany and 
Spain as to the ownership of the Caroline Islands 
he was requested by Prince Bismarck to act as 
arbitrator. In political matters Leo permitted the 
Irish bishops to indulge their own views; but in 
May 1888 he issued a decree denouncing the methods 
adopted in the Irish Plan of Campaign. He mani- 
fested enlightened views in many directions, hut on 
questions affecting the church and his own status 
as pontiff he held staunchly to his rights. He 
i-egarded himself as the despoiled sovereign of 
Rome, and as a j)risoner at the Vatican ; refused 
the income voted him by the Italian parliament ; 
and persistent^ declined to recognise the law of 
guarantees. He protested against heresy and ‘ god- 
less’ schools, and in his encyclicals affirmed that 
the only solution of the socialistic problem is the 
influence of the papacy. He constrained the French 
clergy and the French monarchists to accept the 
republic, but encouraged the Hungarian Catholics 
to oppose the civil marriage law (1894). In 1883 
he opened the archives of the Vatican for histori- 
cal investigations, and he made himself personally 
known as a poet, chiefly in the Latin tongue. 
The jubilee of his episcopate in 1893 was celebrated 
even more heartily than that of his priesthood in 
1887. In 1896 he issued an encyclical pronouncing 
Anglican orders null and void ; and his encyclicri 
6f 1902 condemned the atheism and materialism of 
modern philosophical systems. He died 20th July 
1903, at the patriarchal age of ninety-three. 

See Leonis XIIL Pont, Max, Carmma (1883), and the 
Lives by De Waal (Munster, 1878), Vidien (Paris, 1879), 
O’Reilly (Cologne, 1887), Serclaes (Paris, 1894), Jeyes 
(1896), H'Oarthy (1896), Narfon (trans, 1899) ; see also 
his Addresses, &c., in The Pope and the People (1805) 

Leo III., ‘the Isaurian,’ ruler (718-41) of the 
Byzantine Empire (q.v.). 

Leo Africanus (properly Alhasran ibn 
Mohammed Alwazzan), a Cordovan Moor, who 
at the close of the 15th century made extensive 
travels in northern Africa and Asia Minor. Falling 
into the hands of pirates, he was sent to Rome, 
and accepted Christianity; but is said to have 
returned to his old faith. He left an account of 
his African travels in Italian, which, first printed 
by Ramusio in 1550, was for long the chief source 
or information as to the Sudan. 

Leobschlltz, a town in German Upper Silesia, 
24 miles by rail NW. of Ratibor, has large corn- 
markets ; pop. 13,000. 

Leo'chares, one of the most distinguished 
sculptors of the Attic school of the 4th century b.c., 
was a pupil of Scopas, and Pliny ascribes to him 
the sculptures on the west side of the Mausoleum 
(q.v.). He was one of the privileged artists who 
were permitted to make portraits of Alexander the 
Great. Three statues of Zeus are known to have 
been executed by him. His ‘Ganymede carried 
off by an Eagle’ was famous throughout the 
ancient world. In collaboration with Lysippus he 
produced a colossal group in bronze, which repre- 
sented Alexander at a lion -hunt, while he him- 
self was responsible for chryselephantine statues 
of Alexander and his family. The works of 
lueochares are aU lost, but there is a copy of the 
Ganymede in the Vatican ; and a bust of Alexander 
may be a copy of one of his. 

Leo Hebrseus. See Ababbanel. 

Leominster (pronounced Lemster), a market- 
town of Herefordshire, on the Lug, 13 miles N. of 
Hereford. A monastery was founded here in 658 ; 
and the fine church of a later priory presents every 
style from Norman to Perpendicular. It was 
restored in 1866, and enlarged in 1879. The quaint 
old timber Butter Cross or MarkethaB (1633) was 
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in 1855 transferred to a new site to make room for 
an Italian town-hall ; there is also a corn exchange. 
There is a great trade in cattle, sheep, pigs, fruit, 
hops, and cider. Incorporated as a municipal 
borough by Queen Mary, Leominster till 1868 re- 
turned two members, and till 1885 one. Pop. 5500. 

Le<$n, an ancient kingdom of Spain, e<3[uivalent 
generally to the modern provinces of Leon, 
Palencia, Valladolid, Zamora, and Salamanca. It 
was the earliest Christian kingdom, next after 
Asturias, to be formed in Spain, after the Moorish 
wave of conquest began to recede. It dates from 
the 10th century, and was united with Castile first 
by Ferdinand the Great in 1037, and finally in 
1230. — The modern province has an area of 6000 
sq. m. and a population of 436,000. The country, 
which is intersected by the Douro and the Minho, 
is mountainous, being invaded on the north by 
the Cantabrian Mountains. The soil is generally 
fertile. The inhabitants are for the most part 
uneducated and lazy, but honourable, hospitable, 
and good-natured ; they have many peculiar cus- 
toms, and all the pride of pure Spanish descent. 
In the high districts south of Salamanca there are 
remnants, as is believed, of the old Gothic tribes, 
and at Astorga the Maragatos are variously sup- 
posed to be descendants of the Celtiberi, the Visi- 
goths, or the Moors. 

Le6ll ( the Legio septima gemina of the Romans ), 
capital of the former kingdom and of the modern 
province of the same name, but now a sleepy 
agricultural town, is situated in a plain, 256 miles 
by rail NW. of Madrid. The beautiful cathedral 
(c. 1195-1512), a specimen of the purest Early 
Pointed, is French in character and probably in 
origin, but was so much ‘restored’ during 1855- 
86 that it is hard to say what is old and what 
modern ; it contains the tombs of many sovereigns 
of Le6n, saints, and martyrs. Le6n is the centre 
of the Spanish linen-manufacture, and has a cele- 
brated horse-fair j it was formerly the chief seat of 
the Spanish wool-trade. Pop. 22,000. 

Le^Slly a city of Nicaragua, on an extensive 
plain, 35 miles SE. of its port, Corinto. Once the 
boast of Spanish America, founded at the head of 
Lake Managua in 1523, removed hither in 1610, 
and sacked by Dampier in 1685, it is now partly 
in ruins. The massive cathedral has been several 
times employed as a citadel during the civil wars, 
but has suffered very little. There is a university. 
Pop. 30,000. 

Lc6n. See Ponce de Le6n. 

Leonardo da Vinci, painter, sculptor, archi- 
tect, and engineer, was bom in 1452, at Vinci, a 
village in the Val d’Arno, between Pisa and Flor- 
ence, the natural son of Ser Piero Antonio da 
Vinci, notary to the Signoria of Florence. His 
mother, named Caterina, afterwards married a 
villager of Vinci. He was educated in his father’s 
house, and soon began to show signs of that 
bright and versatile genius which distinguished 
him through life. As a child he was especially 
remarkable for Ms aptitude for arithmetic, and for 
his skill in music and drawing. About 1470 he was 
placed by his father in the studio of Andrea del 
Verrocchio, by whom he was instmcted in painting 
and modelling, and where he had Perugino and 
Lorenzo di Credi as fellow-pupils. So rapid was 
his progress that before long he began to take part 
in the production of his master’s pictures, and his 
hand can still be traced in Verrocchio’s ‘ Baptism 
of our Lord,’ in the Academy at Florence. In 
1472 his name appears in the books of the guild of 
painters as an independent artist, and he was 
patronised by Lorenzo de’ .Medici. His cartoon of 
‘The Fall,’ mentioned by Vasari as designed for 
tapestry, has disappeared; indeed of his work of 


this period, which included various marble figures 
and terra-cotta heads, all that now remains is an 
unfinished canvas of ‘ The Adoration of the Kings,’ 
in the Uffizi, and a kneeling figure of ‘St Jerome,’ 
in the Vaticam 

He would appear to have been about twenty-eight 
when he visited the East, serving as engineer to 
the sultan of ‘Babylon’ or Cairo, and visiting 
CypiTis, Constantinople, and Armenia ; and in 1482 
he settled in Milan, and attached himself to 
Lodovico Sforza, then guardian of his nephew the 
Duke Gian Galeazzo, whom he afterwards sup- 
planted. An autograph memorandum, intended 
for presentation to his patron, still exists, in which, 
after stating his various qualifications as an archi- 
tect and engineer, he concludes, ‘I can execute 
sculpture, whether in marble, bronze, or terra- 
cotta ; also in painting I can do as much as any 
other, be he who he may,’ and particularly specifies 
his readiness to undertake the execution of a bronze 
equestrian statue of Lodovico’s father, Francesco 
Sforza, the celebrated condottiere. Drawings for 
the general design and various details of this statue 
exist in the royal collection at Windsor. The 
model was exhibited in 1493 ; but the statue was 
destined never to be completed in metal, for the 
100,000 pounds of bronze which Leonardo required 
for its casting were never forthcoming. The model 
still existed in 1501, but since then all trace of the 
work has been lost. 

During the progress of this statue Leonardo was 
also engaged upon a picture which, even in its 
present faded and dilapidated condition, remains 
the best monument of his genius and one of the 
masterpieces of the world. This is the famous 
‘ Last Supper,’ commissioned jointly by the Duke 
and the naonks of Santa Maria delle Grazie, to be 

J iainted on a wall of the refectory of the convent, 
t was completed in 1498, but its execution ;Mob- 
ably extended over several previous years. Ean- 
dello, in one of his novels, has given us a vivid 
glimpse of Leonardo at work upon this great 
subject; of the hushed voices of the monks and 
their visitors as they watched the busy figure 
painting there from early dawn, wholly absorbed 
ih his pursuit, and forgetting even to eat ; and of 
how the artist would sometimes leave the mounted 
figure of Francesco which he was modelling in the 
citadel and return to the convent by the shortest 
way, merely that he might add to his picture a 
single touch or two. The moment of his chosen 
scene upon which the painter has seized is that 
when Christ has just pronounced the words ‘ One 
of you shall betray me,’ and their effect upon the 
disciples is portrayed with the most delicate and 
subtle truth. There is an elaborate description 
and criticism of the work from the pen of Goethe. 
The after-history of the ‘Last Supper’ is'a sad 
one. Owing to the dampness of the wall, and 
to the method of tempera-painting — not fresco and 
not oil— upon plaster that had been adopted, it soon 
showed signs of deterioration, and it has repeatedly 
been found necessary to retouch it (especially 
in 1904-8); yet still the profound feeling and 
dignified composition of the master do not fail to 
assert themselves. His sketches for various of its 
parts still exist at Windsor, in the Brera Gallery at 
Milan, and in the Louvre, It has been very fre- 
quently copied, and it was chiefly from a drawing 
made by Matteini from the copy by Marco 
d’Oggionno that Raphael Morghen executed his 
celebrated line-engraving, published in 1800. 

Among other paintings done in Milan were 
portraits of Lucreaa Crivelli and Cecilia Gallerani, 
mistresses of the duke, works that cannot now be 
identified, though *La Belle Ferronnibre* of the 
Louvre has been regarded by some as the former 
Ukeness. The influence of Leonardo upon art in 
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Milan was clearly marked and lasting, for he 
founded an academy there in which Beltraffio and 
Andrea Salai, his favourite pupil, received instruc- 
tion ; and the great Bernardino Luini, whether or 
not he actually studied under the master, certainly 
imbibed and turned to his own uses many of the 
characteristics of his method. Leonardo was also 
much employed by his patron as an en^neer. He 
devised a system of hydraulic irrigation of the 
plains of Lombardy, and acted as director of the 
court festivities and pageants. 

After the fall and imprisonmentof the Duke Lodo- 
vico in 1500 Leonardo retired to Florence, and by 
1602 he had entered the service of Ceesar Borgia, 
then Duke of Romagna, as architect and engineer, 
in which capacity he was entrusted with the most 
ample authority. Records of his work during this 
period appear in the note-books and maps preserved 
at Windsor. In the following year he returned to 
Florence, when he commenced a Madonna and 
Child with St Anne for the Servite monks, a 
subject, however, of which only the noble cartoon 
now in the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy, 
London, was completed. 

We now reach the period of Leonardo’s famous 
contest with Michelangelo, an artist who appears 
always to have regarded his elder rival with dislike 
and jealousy. Both painters received commissions 
to decorate the Sala del Consiglio in the Palazzo 
della Signoiia with important historical composi- 
tions. Michelangelo chose a subject of ‘ Soldiers 
surprised while Bathing,* an incident from the 
Florentine wars with the Pisans. Leonardo dealt 
with *The Battle of Anghiari,* 1440, in which the 
Florentines vanquished the armies of Milan. Two 
years were spent in the preparation of his cartoon ; 
but, having employed a method of painting upon 
the plaster — probably with wax — ^which proved a 
failure, he in 1606 abandoned the work. The 
cartoon is now lost, but its general composition 
maybe gathered fromLucensrs engraving (1558), 
and from * The Battle of the Standard,* engraved by 
Edelinck from a free copy by Rubens of its prin- 
cipal group. About 1504 was completed the most 
celebrated of Leonardo’s easel-pictures, the half- 
length of Mona Lisa, third vufe of Zanobi del 
Giocondo, upon which he had been engaged at 
intervals during four years— a work purchased by 
Francis 1. for ^00 gold florins, and now one of the 
chief treasures of tshe Louvre. The colour here, as 
not seldom in the artist’s work, has darkened with 
time, but still the picture remains a triumph of 
subtle and refined portraiture. Another work, 
now lost, portrayed the celebrated beauty Ginevra 
Benci; and Pacioli’s De divina, Proportioned pub- 
lished in 1509, contained sixty geometrical figures 
from Leonardo’s hand. As had been the case 
in Milan, so here in Florence he powerfully influ- 
enced contemporary artists. Fra Bartolommeo, 
Jacopo da Pontormo, Ghirlandajo, and the sculp- 
tor Bandinelli aU profited by his example. 

The, final period of Leonardo’s life was spent in 
the service of France. In 1606 he visited Milan ; 
and in the same year he was employed by Louis 
XIL, who died in 1616, when Leonardo was in 
l^me, competing with Michelangelo for the execu- 
tion of the facade of San Lorenzo in Florence. The 
young French king, Francis I., bestowed on him, 
in 1516, a yearly allowance of seven hundred scudi, 
and assigned to^ his use the Chdteau Cloux, near 
Amboise^ and it was here that the great artist 
expired, 2d May 1519. The well-known story that 
he died in the royal arms is untrue. Among 
his later works is * The Virgin of the Rocks,’ now 
in the Natmnal Galleiy, London, of which a 
vaiying vereion is pr^erved in the Louvre, where 
also 13 another of Ejs works of the time, a figure 
of ‘St John the and a ‘Saint Anne,’ 


somewhat similar in design to the Royal Academy 
cartoon. 

In his art Leonardo was 'hardly at all influenced 
by the antique ; his practice was founded upon the 
most patient and searching study of nature. He 
occupies a supreme place as an artist in virtue of 
his unrivalled power of delicate draughtsman- 
ship, of his nobility of style and command over 
the subtleties of expression, of his skill in chiar- 
oscuro and easy mastery of the complexities of 
light and shade, of modelling and relief, and of 
aerial perspective. So few m number are the 
authentic, completed, and well-preserved works by 
his hand that have reached us that he may be 
most fully studied in his drawings. Rich collec- 
tions of these are preserved in the Ambrosian 
Library, Milan; the Louvre, Paris; the Royal 
Gallery, Florence ; the Albertina Gallery, Vienna ; 
the Academy, Venice; the British Museum; and 
the Royal Library, Windsor. His celebrated 
‘Trattato della Pittura,’ dealing with all depart- 
ments of the painter’s art, was published in Italian 
in 1651, translated into French in the same year, 
and into English in 1721; but a more complete 
manuscript was discovered by Manzi in the Vati- 
can, and Dy him published in 1817. His contem- 
poraries bear witness to the splendid personal 
appearance of Leonardo ; but the only undoubted 
portrait of him that survives is the noble bearded 
.head in the Royal Library, Turin, a red chalk 
drawing by his own hand. 

See fac-simUes of his manuscripts (1889-95), and books 
on him by Richter (1880-83), Mrs Heaton (1874), Uzielli 
(1872-85), S^ailles (1892), Muntz (trans. 1898), Bosen- 
berg (1903), Gronau (trans. 1915), M ‘Curdy ( 1905), Von 
Seidlitz (1909), Thiis(1913), and Siren (1911; trans. 
1916). 

LeoiicaTallo* Ruggiero (1858-1919), born 
at Naples, was educated mainly there, but shows 
markm traces of Geiman influence. JHis Crejms^ 
mlum was praised by Wagner, but he is oest 
known by his opera / Pagliacci ( 1892 ). La BoMme 
and Tommmo Chatterton are other works. 

L60liforte9 ^ walled Sicilian town, 49 miles 
by rail W. by N. of Catania ; pop. 20,000. 

Leoniy Leone (1609-90), goldsmith, medallist, 
and sculptor, worked at Milan, Genoa, Bruss^s, 
and Madrid, and was the rival of Benvenuto Cellini 
in talent, in vice, and in violence. See the mono- 
graph by Plon (Paris, 1886). 

Leonidas 1«9 son of Anaxandrides, king of 
Sparta, succeeded his half-brother, Cleomenes I., 
about 491 B.O. When the Persian monarch Xerxes 
approached with an immense anny Leonidas 
opposed him at the narrow pass of Thermopylae 
(480 B.C.) with a force of 300 Spartans, and rather 
more than 6000 auxiliaries. The Persians attempted 
in vain to win over Leonidas by the promise of 
making him ruler of the whole of Greece; and 
when Xerxes sent a herald calling the Greeks to 
lay down their arms, the Spartan answered : ‘ Let 
him come and take them.’ The treachery of one 
i Ephialtes having made it impossible to bar any 
longer the progress of the foe, Leonidas and his 
little band, having sent away the auxiliary force, 
threw themselves on the swarming myriads, and 
found a heroic death. 

I Leonine City* See Italy. 

Leonine TerseS 9 irregular forms of Latin 
verse which arose in the middle ages under the 
influence of the minstrels, who allied the accentual 
^stem of verse to Latin in defiance of quanti^. 
They were used for epigrams, satires, and also ror 
the nymns of the church, and were fairly natural- 
ised in Europe by the end of the 11th century. 

I The name specjially applies to verses rhymed as 
I well as accentual, and more especially to groups 
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of alternate hexameter and pentameter verses, 
rhymed at the middle and end. They owe their 
name to Leonimis, a canon of the church of St 
Victor, in Paris, about the middle of the 12th 
century, or, as others say, to Pope Leo II., who 
was a lover and improver of music. The finest 
poem in this form is the famous De Contemptu 
Mundi of Bernard of Morlaix. A familiar example 
is the couplet : 

Daemon langaebat, monaelius tunc esse volebat, 

Ast uti convalu^i, mansit ut ante /it ii. 

Another is the famous epitaph of Bede in the 
Galilee Chapel of Durham Cathedral : 

H&c sunt in toss0, Bsedee venerabilis ossa. 

Traces of this kind of versification appear here 
and there in the Roman poets, especially in Ovid, 
in some of whose Epistles, indeed, they are as 
common on an average as once in every eight lines. 
An example from Ovid is 

Quot coelum Stellas, tot habet tua Boma pueZZos. 

Camden gives some curious specimens from 
Walter de Mapes, Michael, the Cornish poet, and 
Dan Elingham, a monk of Linton, The story of 
the Jew who, having fallen into a refuse-pit on 
Saturday, would not be helped out, because it was 
Ms Sabbath, while the Christian, who offered him 
assistance, refused to do so next day, because it 
was his^ runs thus in Leonine verse : 

Tende manus, Salomon, ego te de stercore tollam ; 

Sabbata nostra colo, de stercore surgere nolo. 

Sabbata nostra guidem, Salomon, celebrabis ibidem, 

Leontinif See Lbntini, 

Leontius of Byzantium 9 a monk who wrote 
against various heresies in the 6th century. There 
is a monograph on him ( in German) by Lobfs (1887). 

Leoutopodtiiliii, a small genus of Composite 
spread over the Alpine regions of Europe and Asia 
and of the Andes, but descending in Siberia and 
Northern China with L. sihiricum into the plains. 
The best known species is L. alpinum^ the Edelweiss 
(q.v,). From Mount Everest are recorded 
hrilUgeritm, L. Stracheyi, and L. monocephahim, 
ranging from 4800 to 6000 metres. L. microphyllvm 
is found in the Formosan Mountains. 

Leopard (Felis pardm), one of the larger 
Felidae (q.v.), now generally supposed to The 
identical with the panther. Great confusion has 
prevailed in the nomenclature : the panther and 
pardalis of the ancients are not certainly known ; 
the jaguar was erroneously described as the panther 
by Bufibn; the puma is often called panther in 
America; the leopard is known by the name of 
tiger in Africa ; and, as Sir J. E. Tennent tells us, 
it is by mistake often called cheetah in Ceylon. 
Tlie leopard is at home in Africa, from Algeria to 
the Cape Province ; it is also found in Asia, from 
Palestine through Central Asia to Manchuria. The 
ancients, distinguishing the leopard by non-existent 
attiibutes from the panther, gave it the name on 
the supposition that it was a hybrid between the 
lion ( leo ) and the pard or panther (pardm) ; as the 
giraffe or camelopard was thought to be a hybrid 
of the cornel and the pard. 

Suppose the leopard and panther to be one 
species, we may describe it as characterised hy a 
peculiar gracefulness, slenderness and flexibility 
of form, with a very long tail, and spotted fur, the 
spots being arranged in numerous rows along the 
sides, and each spot composed of five or six small 
spots arranged in a circle or rosette. The general 
colour is yellowish ; the lower parts lighter ; the 
spots darker than the general colour of the fur. 
A black variety is known which is not a distinct 
species. The leopard is extremely agile, and 
possesses the power of leapiim and also that of 
climbing trees in great perfection. It haunts 


wooded places, and is seldom to be found in open 
regions of long grass, like the tiger. Deer and 
antelopes are its habitual prey ; but it is equally 
ready to feed on pigs, poultry, or whatever animals 



Leopard (Felis pardus). 

may be found in the vicinity of a farm or village. 
The size and strength of the leopard render it as 
dangerous to man as any of the Felidfe; but it 
generally seems to dread and flee from map, unless 
assailed. It is very capable of domestication, 
Leopardi, Giacomo, the most distinguished 
poet of modern Italy, was born at Recanati, in the 
March of Ancona, 29th June 1798. Both his parents 
were noble; but both were poor. The conditions 
of Leopardi’s early life were certainly uncongenial, 
though his inherited temper disposed him to exag- 

S ^rate everything distasteful to his own instincts. 

is father had the predilections of a scholar ; but 
in religion and politics he was a reactionary, 
and in the management of his family unsym- 
pathetic and arbitrary. From the first there 
was no real bond of sympathy be-tween father 
and son, and the mother, though kindly and 
conscientious in the discharge of her duties, does 
not seem to have touched her son’s heart. All 
through his boyhood Leopardi was an omnivorous 
reader ; and his faculty of acquisition can be com- 
pared only to that of the younger Scaliger. By the 
age of sixteen he had read through all the Latin 
and Greek classics, and could write with accuracy 
French, Spanish, English, and Hebrew. That he 
also read with insight is proved by the fact that 
at sixteen he wrote a commentary on Plotinus, of 
which Sainte-Beuve could say that ‘ one who had 
studied Plotinus all his life could find something • 
useful in this work of a boy.’ 

Leopardi was unhappy at home ; and, conscious 
of his own extraordinary gifts, he eagerly desired 
to visit Rome, where he hoped to find the ideal 
world of the scholar and man of letters. From 
conscientious though petty scruples, his father long 
opposed this wish ; but at lengp, in the strangely 
mistaken hope that Giacomo might at Rome be led 
to enter the church (for which he had been origin- 
ally intended), he gave his permission (1822). A 
year’s residence in Rome wrought in Leopardi a dis- 
illusion, which gave the final bent to his lundamen- 
tal views of life. It was the time, it is to be remem- 
bered, when Italy was demoralised by the French 
domination ; and in Rome itself the tone even of 
the best society was despicable. An acquaintance 
with Niebuhr and Bunsen, both of whom spoke of 
him as a prodigy, was almost the sole redeem- 
ing experience m the capital of Italy^. It was 
with feelings of relief, therefore, that in 1823 he 
returned to Recanati. For the next ten years, 
partly of choice, but also largely of necessity, he 
devoted himself to literature. From his earliest 
days he had been of feeble and sickly constitution, 
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and as he grew older his ill-health became more 
frequent and overmastering. As a confirmed in- 
valid, he lived successively in Bologna, Florence, 
Milan, and Pisa, and finally quitted Becanati in 
1830. In 1833 he accompanied his devoted friend 
Ranieri to his house in Naples, and there in con- 
stant bodily anguish and hopeless despondency he 
lived till 1837. He died on the lith of June in 
that year. 

^ Leopardi claims recognition at once as a scholar, 
a poet, and a thinker. Had his health permitted, 
and had he so chosen to devote his powers, there 
can be no question that he would have taken Ms 
place in the front rank of the students of antiquity. 
Immediately subsequent to his death the original 
productions of Leopardi were classed with the 
highest creative efforts the world has seen. His 
Omrette Morali, consisting mainly of dialogues in 
TOich he expounds his peculiar philosophy, were 
compared for originality and power with the writ- 
ings of Pascal, th(B writer whom he at least most 
closely resembles in tone of mind as well as in 
physical constitution. As a poet it was asserted 
that Dante alone of all the Italians was his equal 
in expressiveness of character and genius. Of late 
years, however, a more sober estimate has been 
formed of Leopardi's claims both as a poet and 
thinker. It is now generally recognised that his 
narrow range of sympathy and the essentially 
feeble spring of his nature debarred him from the 
highest creative effort. The pessimism of which 
he is the recognised exponent in poetry, and which 
is equally the burden of his prose, was unquestion- 
ably the genuine expression of Leopardi's deepest 
nature as well as of his reasoned conviction. The 
note of pessimism has often been sounded by other 
poets besides Leopardi; but it remained for him 
to extract its full poetic context from a philosophy, 
the first and last word of which is the ‘ void and 
nothingness ’ of all human life and effort. 

The works of Leopardi were edited in 1845 at Florence 
by Ranieri in six volui^es, in 1923 at Oxford by G. 
Bickersteth, with verse translation. The most noteworthy 
of his writings are, in poetry, his Cante and Oamoni, 
and a piece entitled ‘ Continuation of the Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice ; ' and, in prose, the Dialogues and 
Essays classed under the title Operette Morali, See 
Gladstone’s Gleanings, vol. ii. ; Sainte-Beuve, Portraits 
Contemporains, tom. iii. ; and books by Carducci (1898), 
Be Roberto (1898), and Bertacchi (1917). 

Leopold Im king of the Bel^ans, son of Francis, 
Duke or Saxe-Coburg, and uncle of Queen Victoria, 
was horn at Coburg on 16th December 1790. After 
receiving an excellent literary and scientific edu- 
cation he became a general in the Rnssian army, 
and was present at the battles of Liitzen, Bautzen, 
and Leipzig. 'Whilst on a visit to England after 
the peace of 1815 he won the affections of the 
Princess Charlotte (q.v.), the heiress of the throne, 
married her, and was naturalised by act of parlia- 
ment in 1816. The princess died in 1817 ; and 
Leopold twelve years later married morganatically 
Caroline Bauer (q.v.). He received in February 

1830 the offer of the crown of Greece, acc^ted it 
under conditions, but abdicated'in May. In June 

1831 he was elected king of the Belgians, and 
crowned at Brussels 21st July. As a monarch he 
conducted himself with great prudence, firmness, 
and moderation, with constant regard to the prin- 
dples of the Belgian constitution. He died 10th 
December 1865, and was succeeded by his son, 
Leopold II. See Belgium, Congo, and a hook 
by Corfci (trans. 1923). 

L^OIjolflYillCs since 1923 capital of Belgian 
Congo, just below Stanley Pool, includes Kinshasa 
to the east ; pop. 6000. Nearly opposite is Brazza- 
ville, in Frehch Congo. 

Lepage. See Babtien-Lbpage. 


LepantO (anc. Naupacttis), now called by the 
Greeks Epakto, a small town of Greece, and the 
seat of a bishop, is situated on the north side 
*of the entrance to the Gulf of Corinth. During 
the Peloponnesian war it was one of the chid 
naval stations of the Athenians. In the middle 
ages it was given by the Byzantine emperor to 
the Venetians, who fortified it so strongly that 
in 1477 it stood a siege of four months by 30,000 
Turks, and in 1499 was only taken hy Bajazet II. 
at the head of 150,000 men. Near Lepanto took 
place the celebrated naval battle between the Turks 
on the one side and the Papal galleys, and those 
of the Venetians and the Spaniards, on the other, 
on 7th October 1571, in which the Christians, com- 
manded by Don John of Austria (q.v.), achieved 
a decisive victory. Of the Turks 30,()00 fell or 
were taken prisoners, whilst 130 Turkish vessels 
were captured, and 12,000 Christian slaves liberated ; 
the Christians lost 8000 men and 15 galleys. In 
this battle Cervantes lost an arm. The town 
became Greek in 1829. 

L’Ep^e. See Ep:iee. 

Lepidodendroiis a genus of fossil plants 
confined to Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian 
strata. Several species are recognised, most of 
which attained a large size — 40 or 60 feet long and 
more than 4 feet in diameter. They were tree-like 
lycopods— their living representatives being the 
low-growing club-mosses of our mountains. The 
stem tapered upwards and branched dichotomously, 
and was either covered with linear one-nerved 
leaves, or where these had fallen was marked with 
more or less prominent ovate or lozenge-shaped 
cushions, arranged in a spiral manner. The fruits, 
which were either terminal or lateral, were elon- 
gated, cylindrical bodies, composed of a conical axis, 
around which a great quantity of scales were com- 
pactly imbricated. The fossils described under the 
name Knorria are now known to he the decorticated 
stems of Lepidodendron. So again the fruiting 
branches were formerly included under the genus 
Halonia, while the cones were named Lepidostrobus. 

I Some of the roots {Stigmaria) met with in the 
underclays of the Coal-measures also appear to 
belong to Lepidodendron. See Sigillaria. 

Lepidop'tera (Gr., ‘scaly- winged '), an order 
of Insects (q.v.). See also Butterfly, Cater- 
pillar, Moth. 

Lepidosiren ( Gr., ‘scaly siren ; ' L^paradom), 
one of the Mud-fishes (q.v.), along with Proto- 
pterus and Ceratodus (q.v.). It lives sluggishly in 
the marshes and swamps of the Amazon, feeds on 
water-snails and confervoid algse, and lies dormant 
in a burrow dniing the dry season. It attains a 
length of about 4 feet. The flesh is esteemed by 
the Indians. 

Lepidosteus. See Bony Pike. 

LepiduSy an illustrious Roman family of the 
ancient ^Emilian gens. Marcus ^Emilius Lepi- 
Dus, when war broke out (49 B.c.) between Ccesar 
and Pompey, declared for Caesar. During his own 
absence in Spain, Caesar made Lepidus dictator of 
Rome and his colleague in the consulate (46 B.c.), 
He afterwards supported Antony, and became one 
of the triumvirate with Octavianus and Antony; 
but his weakness of character made him inferior to 
the other two, who assigned him Africa as his 
province (40-39 B.C.). Ultimately his legions de- 
serted to Octavian, who allowed him to retain his 
wealth and the dignity of pontifex maximus. He 
died 13 B.c. 

Le Play, FRi^utoo (1806-82), engineer and 
economist, was professor in the School of Mines 
at Paris, and a senator. He was a commissioner at 
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several exhibitions, and wrote Les Ouvriers Euro- 
p6ens (1855), La B4forme Sociale (1864; 7th ed. 

1887) , L" Organisation du Travail (1870; 5th ed. 

1888) , on the family, on the English constitu- 
tion, La Constitution essentielle de VHrnnxmiU 
(1881), &c. 

Leprosy. The terminology of this disease is 
somewhat confused ; it was called by the ancients 
elephantiasis and lepra, but the latter term at least 
was also used of other forms of disease ( of psoriasis, 
for example). In modern times, too, both these 
names have been applied to other diseases as 
well; Elephantiasis Arabum (q.v,) is distinct from 
leprosy, which is distinguished as Elephantiasis 
Grcecorum, or Lepra Arahum. It is also some- 
times called Leontiasis, 

History anud Distribution. — It is highly probable 
that what is now known as leprosy was one of the 
diseases, though certainly not the only one, spoken 
of by that name in the English Bible ; Leviticus 
xiii. deals specially with the rules for the detec- 
tion and isolation of cases of leprosy. It is not 
mentioned there prior to the sojourn of the Israelites 
in E^pt. It is worthy of note that it was regarded 
by the earlier Greek and Roman writers as an 
Egyptian disease. But it certainly existed in India 
and China at very early periods. Regarding its 
first appearance in Europe nothing is known. It 
has been supposed that it was brought from the 
East by the Crusaders ; but there is evidence that 
it was prevalent long before the first crusade. 
During the middle ages it was extremely common ; 
lazar-honses, dedicated to St Lazarus (from whom 
leiiers were called also lazars), existed throughout 
Europe, including the British Islands, for the recep- 
tion of lepers, though in all likelihood not for them 
exclusively. Efforts were made to secure stringent 
isolation. The old Jewish l^er with his rent 
garments and melancholy cry, ‘ Unclean ! unclean I ’ 
was reproduced in the medieval leper, with a gray 
gown and a clapper to announce his approach. 
Since about the 14th century l^rosy has been 
steadily declining in Europe. From Shetland, 
where (as also in Cornwall) it lingered long, a 
leper, of a leprous stock, was sent to Edinburgh 
Inlirmary in 179§, and a few cases occurred in the 
beginning of the 19th century. Liberton, near 
Edinburgh, is believed to take its name from the 
leper-house established there. 

At the present day the only part of Europe where 
it is common is Norway ; but it also occurs in Ice- 
land, on the Russian coasts of the Baltic and Gulf 
of Finland, in south Russia, in Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, the Balkan States, and many of the Mediter- 
ranean islands. Eveiywhere in Europe, however, 
it is found only in limited districts. In Africa it 
is met with almost all round the coast and in the 
adjacent islands, ,on Tanganyika shores and other 
lakes. In Asia it occurs in all the countiies and 
most of the islands on the south, from Arabia and 
Persia to China and Japan. In America it occurs 
in New Brunswick, in Central America, the West 
Indies, and the northern and eastern parts of South 
America. Ife the United States and in Australia 
cases have occurred, but almost all among the 
Chinese immigrants ; in New Zealand it is much 
more common among the natives. In Hawaii it 
seems to have first appeared about 1850, but has 
spread with alarming rapidity ; it is also met with 
in some others of the Pacific islands (see Molokai). 
The seclusion of lepers is in most places care- 
fully aimed at. Larger or smaller leper-hospitals 
are found in all countries where lepers are numerous; 
notable ones being at Bergen, Tracadie (in New 
Brunswick ; administered by devoted religious 
sisters), Robben Island (near Cape Town); there 
are upwards of a dozen in India. 

Cause omd Mode of Spreading* — The above list of 


localities is enough to show that the disease is not 
dependent upon climate. There has been a general 
belief from time immemorial in countries where it 
occurs that it is contagious ; but, though numerous 
cases are met with of persons temporarily residing 
in districts where the disease is prevalent who have 
become affected by it, instances are extremely rare 
in which they have communicated the disease to 
others in countries where it is not endemic ; and if it 
is contagious, it must be under very rare and excep- 
tional conditions. Many well -qualified observers, 
however, believe that the disease, or a constitutional 
tendency to it, is strongly hereditary. Evidence 
has recently been adduced which seems to show 
that it may be communicated by vaccination from 
a leprous child. Insanitary conditions, filthy habits, 
and unwholesome food are generally believed to 
favour its occurrence ; though persons in comfort- 
able circumstances are by no means exempt. Some 
authorities, among whom Mr Jonathan Hutchinson 
was prominent, think that ‘ in some way fish-food, 
and especially when either salted or decomposed,’ is 
the main cause of its origin. In 1874 BTansen of 
Bergen found a bacillus, extremely like the bacillus 
of tubercle, afterwards discovered, in the afiected 
tissues ; and his observations have been confirmed 
by many other observers, so that there is no doubt 
that this organism is a constant feature of the 
disease. 

Symptoms and Course . — The disease is usually 
very slow and insidious in its appearance and pro- 
gress. The earliest symptoms are debility, depres- 
sion, loss of ^petite, and general constitutional 
disturbance. Two forms of the disease are recog- 
nised, tubercular and anaesthetic leprosy, according 
to the tissues first and chiefly involved. In the 
tubercular form the earliest recognisable change 
consists in the appearance of reddish-brown spots 
on the skin, usually of the limbs, tender to the 
touch, and somewhat swollen. They may dis- 
appear, leaving the skin only slightly thickened ; 
but repeated attacks occur and anect wider areas ; 
laltimately the skin of the face becomes thickened, 
puckered, and nodulated, giving a 'peculiar, heavy, 
morose expression;’ the liauds and feet become 
similarly affected ; some of the nodulated spots form 
into deep intractable ulcers ; owing to changes in 
the cornea the sight is dimmed or lost ; the mucous 
membrane of the mouth and throat becomes thick- 
ened, and the voice reduced to a hoarse whisper. 
In the ancesth^ic form certain of the nerves are 
chiefly aftected, and before any visible changes 
occur sensation is lost in the areas of skin supplied 
by them. Mutilation of the fingers and toes often 
occurs, the bones being destroyed, oi; the whole 
parts dropping off, often without pain. This form 
is generally slower in its progress than the tuber- 
cular form, but frequently leads to the develop- 
ment of the latter. In whatever way the disease 
begins, the constitution is slowly enfeebled, and 
the sufferer falls a ready victim to some intercurrent 
malady ; for leprosy is seldom itself the direct cause 
of death. 

Treatment . — The disease may under favourable 
conditions remain quiescent for long periods, and 
life may be prolonged even for fifty years. Im- 
provement has long been attributed to the use of 
chaulmoogra oil, and recently great benefit and 
even complete cures have been reported from the 
intravenous injection of sodium chaulnioograte, 
and of ethyl esters of the fatty acids of the oil. 
These substances have the power of destroying the 
leprosy bacilli. 

See the '^orks on Skin Diseases by Wilson, Hutchinson, 
and others. For mediaeval leprosy, see Sir J. Y. Simpson 
in MAm. Med. and Surg. Jour. (1846-47) ; for leprosy in 
India (where there are over 100,000 lepers), see Vandyke 
Cartels work (1873). And see also Blackwoods Maga- 
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sine for 1889, the Quarterly for April 1903, Hutcshinson’s 
Fish and Fish-eating (1906); and recent works on 
f Topical Medicine^ e.g. that of Manson-Bahr (1921). 

Lepsius, Kael Richard, Egyptolo^st, was 
bom at Naumburg, 23d December 1810. His father, 
Karl Peter Lepsius (1775-1853), a magistrate there, 
was himself a zealous antiquary, and published 
learned treatises on the local antiquities. The 
younger Lepsius studied at Leipzig, Gottingen, 
Berlin, and Paris. His first work was Lie Falao- 
graphie als Mittel der Sprachforschtmg (1834), for 
which he obtained the volney prize of the French 
Institute. This was followed by works on the most 
ancient alphabets and other kmdred subjects. In 
1836 he associated himself intimately with Bunsen 
at Rome, and eagerly prosecuted his favourite 
studies there. Between 1834 and 1842 he published 
his Lettre d M. Bosellini mr V Alphabet hUrogly- 
phiquej and, in the Transactions of the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute, a number of dissertations on the monu- 
ments of Egyptian art and their general architec- 
tural style. He also applied himself to the study 
of the ancient Etruscan and Oscan languages, the 
remains of which he published in his Inscrwtioms 
Umhricce et Oscm ( 1841 ) and other works. ■ in 1842 
he was placed at the head of an antiquarian expedi- 
tion sent to Egypt by the king of Prussia, and on 
his return three years later was appointed ordinary 
professor in Berlin. His Denkmdler a^t$ Aegyptm 
und Aethiopien (12 vols. foho, with 963 plates, 
1849-60) was published at the expense of the king 
of Prussia, and remains a masterpiece of patient 
genius and erudition. His Chronolome der Aegyp- 
ter and Ueher den ersten Aegypt, Gotterkreis laid 
the foundation for a scientmc treatment of the 
earlier parts of E^ptian history. To the study 
of Egyptian archaeclogy he joined the investigation 
of the languages, histo]^, and monuments of the 
regions farther up the Nile. Other works are his 
letters from Egypt, Ethiopia, and Sinai (1852); a 
communication on the Egyptian monuments ( 1853 ) ; 
the work in which he expounds the Standard 
Alphabet^ a modified Roman alphabet for hitherto 
unwritten languages, now used in many cases 
(1855 j in its second edition, published in English in 
1863, adapted to 120 languages) ; a work on the 
Egyptian ell and other measures ; the Kbnigsbuchy 
a list of kings (1858); the Todtenbuch (1867), the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead ( q. v. ). He wrote also on 
Chinese, Arabic, and Assyrian philology ; was editor 
of tlie Berlin ZeitscJwijt of Egyptology, member 
of the Royal Academy, director of the Egyptian 
section of the Royal Museum, and chief-libraiian 
of the Royal Library at Berlin. He was a creator 
of Egyptology as a scientific study, and a devoted 
and single-minded scholar of the best type. He 
died 10th July 1884. See Ebers, Bichard Lepsius^ 
ein Lebensbild ( 1885 ; trans. 1887 ). 

LwtOCeplialuSt a larval stage of Eel (q.v.). 
See Fisheries. 

LeptOSpenaunis a genus of trees and shrubs, 
natives of Australia, New Zealand, &c., of the 
natural order Myrtacese, sub-order Leptospermese. 
They are evergreen, with leaves somewhat resem- 
bling those of myrtles. Some hear the name of 
Tea- tree, as L. puhescens, Z, arachnoideum^ and 
i. flavescmsy because the leaves have been used as 
a substitute for tea. Z. scoparivm is sometimes 
called the New Zealand Tea-plant^ sometimes the 
^oomdree or Dogwood-tree, It is common both 
ill New Zealand and Australia. 

L^ridaf a town of Spain, capital of the province 
of L4rida (area, 4700 sq, m. ; population, 325,000), 
XT af the Ebro, 114 miles by rail W. 

The second city of Catalonia, 
Lenda has a qastle and two cathedral churches, 
one an aneieni B^zantino-Moorish edifice, turned 


into barracks ; the other a modern Greece -Rom an 
building. It manufactures sugar, woollens,, cot- 
tons, leather, paper, and glass, and has a popu- 
lation of 38,000. Near L4rida, the Celtiberian 
Ilerda^ Scipio .Mricanus defeated Hanno (216 B.C.), 
and Caesar the lieutenants of Pompey (49 B.c.). 
The Goths made it a bishop’s see and held hfere 
a council of the church in the 6th century. In 1300 
a university was founded here ; it is now extinct. 
The town has been several times besieged, on the 
last occasion by the French in 1810. 

a small group of French islands in the 
Mediterranean, ’miles SE. of Cannes. On Sainte- 
Margueiite (the ancient Zerowa ), 4 miles in circum- 
ference, stands a fortress in which the Man with 
the Iron Mask and Marshal Bazaine were at differ- 
ent times confined, and from which Bazaine escaped 
in 1874. On Saint-Honorat (anciently Lerina)^ 2 
miles in circuit, are the ruins of the once famous 
monastic school. Vincentius Lerinensis, a monk 
here (died 450), was the author of the famous 
definition of Catholicism ( se Catholic Church ). 
See a history hy Canon Cooper-Marsdin (1913). 

Lermontoffs Mikhail Yurevich, called the 
‘poet of the Caucasus,’ ^vas born, of Scottish ex- 
traction (Learmont ; possibly traceable to Thomas 
the Rhymer), in Moscow on 15tli October 1814. He 
was educated at Moscow and in the school of pages 
at St Petersburg, and, entering the army, was sent on 
active service in the Caucasus. There he was shot 
dead in a duel on 15th July 1841. The death of 
Pushkin gave him his first poetic inspiration, which 
took shape in an impassioned appeal for vengeance 
on Pushkin’s slayer. But it was the sublime scenery 
of the Caucasus that inimired his best poetic pieces, 
such as The Novice, The Demon, Ismail Mey, Valerik, 
&c. One poem from his pen. The Song of the Tsar 
Ivan Vasilievich, is highly praised as a successful 
attempt to reproduce the spirit of Little Russian 
popular poetry. A Byronic note runs through most 
of Lermontoff’s poetic work. In 1839 he published 
a good novel, A Hero of Our Time; this is said to 
have occasioned the duel that cost him his life. 
See Bruckner’s Literary History of Bussia (1908). 

Leroux, Pierre (1797-1871), an ultra-radical 
publicist and (1848) delegate to the National As- 
sembly, was bom near Paris, wrote on humanity, 
Christianity, and Malthus from a democratic, pan- 
theist, visionary point of view. He influenced 
George Sand, but not national polity or tliought. 

Leroy-Beaulieu, Ahatole (1843-1912), bom 
at ‘Lisieux, wrote on ixench politics, anti-Semitism, 
papal influences, and Catholic liberalism, and on 
matters Russian. His Empire of the Tsars was 
translated in 1893-96.— His brother, Pierre Paul 
(1843-1916), wrote largely on political economy, 
and, as the principal French exponent of free trade, 
was a keen critic both of protectionism and of 
collectivist socialism. His works on Collectivism 
and The United States m the ^Oth Centtii'y were 
translated in 1905-8. 

Ler'Wick 9 the county town of Shetland, on the 
east coast of Mainland and on Bressay Sound, 1 16 
miles NE. of Kirkwall, has a fine harbour, and is 
the centre of great fisheries. It has a town-hall 
(1883) and county buildings (1872). Pop. 4800. 

le Alain-Ben]6, was bom in 1668 at 

Sarzeau in Brittany, and from the Jesuit school at 
Vannes went to Paris to study law, but an early 
marriage drove him to seek a livelihood in litera- 
ture. A friend, Lionne, made him free of a 
good Spanish libraiy, and he projected a ThMtre 
Espagnol; hut all that came of it was one volume 
in 1700 containing two plays, the TrcMrepvm and 
Don Filix de Mendoce, imitated from Eojas and Lope 
de Vega. In 1702 Le point d*hormevr, from No hay 
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amigo para amigo of Rojas, failed on the stage. 
His next venture (1704) was a rifaciinento of Ave- 
llaneda’s Don Quixote. The year 1707 was the 
turning-point in his fortunes. Don Cisar Ursin, 
from Calderon’s Peor estd que estaha, was played 
with success at court, and Crispin rival de son 
maitre in the city ; and more successful than either 
was the Diable Boiteux, the framework, title, and 
first chapter of which he took from the Diablo 
Cojmlo oi L. V. de Guevara. In 1708 he offered 
the Theatre Frangais two plays ; La Tontine was 
accepted, but shelved, and not produced until 
1732 ; Les Mrennes was rejected/, as rules did 
not allow one-act pieces before Easter, Le Sage 
took it back, and altered and expanded it into 
Tur caret; but the financiers it satirised, after 
an attempt to buy him off* with 100,000 livres, 
organised such an opposition against it that it was 
saved only by an order from the Dauphin. Le Sage 
was not a man to submit to caprice. It is told of 
him that when the Duchesse de Bouillon, at whose 
house he was to have read Turcaret^ received him 
with a haughty reprimand for keeping her waiting, 
he replied, ‘ Very well, madame, if I have made you 
lose an hour I will make you gain two,’ and with a 
bow walked out ; and it was no doubt the same 
spirit of independence that made him go over in 
1709 from the TheS-tre Francais to the opposition 
Th^dtre de la Foire. Unless the Amants Jaloux 
of 1736 be his, he made no attempt after this to 
return to the regular drama, but continued to 
supply the Foire stage with slight pieces of the 
kind it was restricted to, which he published from 
time to time in the volumes composing the TMdtre 
de la Foire. For these the Persian tales which he 
helped his friend Pdtis de la Croix to put into shape 
in the Mille et unjowrs were of great service to him. 
But the success of the Dicme Boiteux was too 
encouraging to allow him to neglect the Spanish. 
In 1716 Gil Bias ( vols. i and ii.) came out, followed 
in 1717-21 by an attempt at an Orlando. In 1724 
came the third and, as it seemed, last vol. of Gil 
Bias, and in 1726 a new edition of the Diable 
Boiteux, doubled in bulk by additions of his own 
and from Santos. In 1732 he gave his Guzman de 
Alfarache, ‘purged of superfluous moralities,’ and 
Robert Chevalier de BeauchAne, the life of a 
buccaneer whose widow, he says, furnished the 
memoirs. In 1734 he took the title of Estebanillo 
Gonzalez, but very little else, from the original 
Spanish. In 1735 the fourth vol. of Gil Bias 
appeared, and also the Journ6e des Barques; in 
1736-38 the Bachelier de Salamanque, the ‘ remain- 
der biscuit’ of Gil Bias; in 1739 his plays, in two 
vols. ; in 1740 La Valise trouvie, a volume of letters; 
and in 1743 the MUange Amusant, a collection of 
facetise from his memory or his notebook. That 
year brought his first sorrow, the death of his 
eldest son Ren^, otherwise Moutm^nil the come- 
dian. Le Sage had a contempt for actors and 
their calling, and when his sou adopted it he 
disowned him. But in time, brought round to 
see him in Turcaret, he was conquered by his 
own creation alive in, the genius of his' son, and 
the estrangement ended in their being drawn 
together more closely than ever. The death of 
his son and his own increasing infirmities, particu- 
larly his deafness, made him abandon Paris and 
literary life, and retreat with his wife and daughter 
to Boulogne, where his second son, Julien, held a 
canonry in the cathedral 5 and there, in the Rue du 
Chateau, he died in 1747, in his eightieth year. Of 
himself, personally, there is very little on record. 
He was withdrawn from society by his deafness, 
from which he was a sufiTerer as eariy as 1709, and 
lived a quiet, retired, industrious life, surrounded 
by his family ; and perhaps their devotion and the 
loving care with which they tended him in his last 


days are more eloquent than anj’’ eulogy of his 
character and virtues that preacher could pro- 
nounce. 

Le Sage’s reputation as a dramatist and as a 
novelist rests in each case on one work. The 
author of Turcaret might, under favouring circum- 
stances, have done anything in comedy short of 
dethroning Moliere, but as it is he has no claim 
to a place in the first order of dramatists. But 
whatever severe critics may say, the author of Gil 
Bias stands in the front rank of the novelists by 
the common consent of the gi’eat mass of readers 
of all nations. On the other hand there are some 
.who deny originality to one who borrowed ideas, 
incidents, and tales from others — Espinel, Rojas, 
Mendoza, Quevedo — as Le Sage did; and some 
who go still further, and deny that the author of 
Gil Bias was anything more than a translator. 
The question of what constitutes originality would 
be out of place here, but the other is sunply a 
question of evidence which may be briefly summed 
up. It was primarily Voltaire who raised the 
issue. Le Sage had put him into Gil Hte as Don 
Gabriel Triaquero, and he in return said* in his 
Sidcle de Louis XIV. that Gil Bias was ‘ entirely 
taken from La Vidad de lo Escudiero Dom Marcos 
dObrego^ showing that he had never seen the 
book he quoted, and could not read it if he had. 
Backed by his name, the figment had a wide circu- 
lation, especially in Spain, and the Padre Isla was 
set on to develop it, which ' he did in his own 
peculiar fashion (see ISLA). The Comte de Neuf- 
chateau having taken up Isla seriously, was replied 
to by Llorente, who maintained that thoi^h Isla 
was in jest he had truth on his side. Ills own 
theory was that in the Lionne library Le Sage 
found a MS. novel, called the Bachelor of Sala- 
manca, ^vritten, probably by Solis the historian, in 
1656, and that out of this he carved Gil Bias, 
serving up the remainder afterwards under the 
original title. The argument, in brief, is that 
Gil Bias is crowded with details of a kind that Le 
Sage, who never was in Spain, could have had no 
knowledge of, and could not have got from books. 
Of these details, however, a good many need not 
have had any more recondite source than Don 
Quixote; and for the rest Le Sage would have 
said that he only wondered at his own modera- 
tion, for he could have taken ten times as many 
from the plays and picaresque novels in the abba’s 
library, and from books of travellers like Aarssens 
van Sommelsdyck, Bertaut, and Mme D’Aulnoy. 
But Llorente points out that over a hundred 
places, often obscure hamlets that few Spaniards 
even ever heard of, are named, in general correctly, 
which is a proof of some exceptional source of 
information ; but sometimes incorrectly, a proof 
that the source was a MS. not a printed one. 
But a plain tale will put him down ; the names 
are in old French maps. Of a score picked out 
as manifest misreadings from a MS.— Grajal, 
Rodillas, Luceno, Castii Blazo, &c., all but one 
are in the map of Spain printed in Paris by Jaillot 
circa 1695, and all the notable ones in that of 
1713, just two years before Gil Bias appeared. 
From maps, too, come Le^ Sage’s blunders in 
topography — ^.g. putting Pefiaflor on the road to 
Ssflamanca, AJcala between Madrid and Segovia, 
Penafiel between Segovia and Valladolid, Liria 
‘sur les bords du Guadalaviar.’ Finally he urges 
Le Sage’s familiarity with secret ^ history and 
the private afeirs of Olivares, his daughter’s 
marriage (xi. 9), and his adoption of Margarita 
Spinola’s son (xii. 4) ; and asks how could he have 
known matters and names not to be found in print, 
save from a contemporary MS. ; which, as before, 
his misreadings, Niebles for Niebla, Abrados for 
Abiados, Valeasar for Valcarcel, bear witness to t 
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13ut again the answer is simple. He found 
‘Mebles’and ‘Abrados/ as well as the marriage 
stoiy in the translated Anecdotes du minisUre 
d' Olivares (Paris, 1722), and put the very words 
of the book into the mouth of Olivares, whose 
portrait (xi. 2) is word for word from the Anec- 
dotes, ‘ Valeasar ’ he found in the Relation de ce 
Qui s^estpass4 d la disgrace c?’ ( Paris, 1650), 
from which he took the Count Duke’s curious ‘con- 
fidence ’ to Gil Bias, and, also, sundry names cited 
by Llorente. One by one, in short, the supports 
give way, and the MS. theory falls to the ground. 
Nevertheless, in the absence of rebutting evidence, 
its plausibility imposed upon some good critics, 
the author of ‘Who Wrote Gil Bias?’ in Black- 
wood (1844), A. H, Everett, and Ford, among 
others. AU admit, however, that the translator 
has left the stamp of his nationality indelibly 
impressed upon the work; the mysteiy lies in 
its wealth of detail, Llorente puts the matter 
in a nutshell when he asks why did Le Sage, if 
he was the original author, give himself so much 
needless trouble? Why so particular to name 
‘Toralva,’ when it would have done just as 
well to say ‘a village near Cuenca?’ The 
answer is that Le Sage was before all things 
an artist, and knew the value of details in pro- 
ducing the verisimilitude he aimed at. In this 
respect and many others he was like his great 
contemporary Deioe. He spared no pains to make 
his conception a reality to his reader. When he 
sent Gil Bias on a journey he was not content to 

f eneralise his road, but looked up the villages he 
ad to pass through on the best map he could 
find. When he brought him to an inn, he went to 
the novels and plays for inn furniture and com- 
and conversation. This is the rationale of 
orrowings, and it is this, as much as his 
delightful st;^e, that makes him the prince of 
raconteurs. He was the first to perceive the capa- 
bilities of the picaresque novm, and with the 
culinary genius of his nation (by no means con- 
fined to artists like him who could make a 
savoury ragout out of an old boot) he got rid 
of its crudities, brought out its flavour, and 
served it up with a sauce piguante of his own. 
In so doing he advanced the novel of real life an 
important stage, and, to his honour be it said, 
no abuse of realism can be laid to his charge. In 
the words of Scott, ‘ His muse moved with an un- 
polluted step, even where the path was somewhat 
miry,’ 

Lesb 0 S 9 or Mytilenk, a Greek island in the 
./Egean Sea, lies 10 miles from the coast of Asia 
Minor, north of the Gulf of Smyrna. It is trian- 
gular in shape, with two deep inlets on the south- 
east and south-west, and is for the most part moun- 
tainous, reaching 3079 feet in Hagios Elias 
(Olympus). The soil is fertile and yields good 
crops of olives, the oil being the chief export. Soap 
is the chief manufacture. In ancient times wine 
was a specialty. The climate is delightful. The 
chief drawback of the island is the earthquakes, 
which occur pretty frequently. Area, 676 sq. m. ; 
pop. 14:2,000, mostly Greeks. The ancient capital 
was Mitylene (on coins Mytilene) ; the existing 
town, also called Castro, ‘ a straggling dirty village,’ 
has a population of about 18,000. It stands on a 
peninsula on the east coast, is defended by a 
mediseval castle, and has a shallow harbour. Other 
ancient cities were Methymna, Pyrrha, Antissa, 
and Eresus. The island was early colonised by 
^olian immigrants. Between 700 and 500 B.C. 
it was the flourishing home of poets and literary 
men, as the names of Alcseus, Sappho, Ter- 
pander, ^ttacus, Theophrastus, Theophanes, and 
others will attest. The Lesbians made themselves 
masters of considerable territory on the opposite 


mainland of Asia Minor. But in the 6th century 
B.C. it was for about sixty years subject to Persia. 
In 476 it joined the Athenian league, but, revolt- 
ing in 429, was promptly reduced to obedience 
again. Then it belonged successively to Macedonia, 
Pontus, Home, and Byzantium. From 1355 to 
1462 it was owned by a Genoese merchant family, 
who lost it to Sultan Mohammed II. It remained 
Turkish till the Greeks regained it in the war of 
1912-13. Off its shores the Turks were defeated 
by the Venetians in 1690 and 1698, and by the 
Greeks in 1821. The island has been called Myti- 
lene from the middle ages down to the present 
time. 

Lese Majesty* See Leze Majesty. 
Lesghians. See Caucasus. 

Lesliey a town of Fife, 12 miles SW. of Cupar, 
has flax-spinning, bleaching, and paper woxks ; 
pop. 3700. 

LesUe* Lesly, or Lesley, The Family of, is 
first found between 1171 and 1199, when Malcolm, 
son of Bartholf, obtained Lesslyn or Leslie, a wild 
pastoral parish in Aberdeenshire. His descendants 
took their surname from their lands. 

Earls and Duke of Rothes, — The family was 
ennobled in 1457, when George Leslie of Kothes 
was made Earl of Rothes and Lord Leslie. The 
fourth earl was father of Norman Leslie, Master of 
Rothes, the chief actor in the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton.. John, the sixth earl, who died in 1641, 
distinguished himself as one of the ablest of the 
Covenanting leaders. His son became Lord Chan- 
cellor of Scotland in 1667, and in 1680 was created 
Duke of Rothes, Marquis of Ballinbreieh, Earl of 
Leslie, &:c. These honours became extinct upon 
his death without male issue in 1681. The earldom 
of Rothes went to his elder daughter, in whose 
family the title has continued. 

Earls of Leven. — Before the family left Aber- 
deenshire it had thrown off branches, some of 
which still flourish there. The chief, that of Bal- 
quhain, gave birth to several men of mark, such as 
the learned John Leslie, Bishop of Ross (1527-96), 
the devoted champion of Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Sir Alexander Leslie of Auchintoul, a general in 
the Muscovite service, who died governor of 
Smolensko in 1663; and Charles Leslie (q.v.). A 
stUl more distinguished man was Alexander Leslie, 
who rose to be a field -marshal of Sweden under 
Gustavus Adolphus. Recalled to Scotland in 1639, 
he took command of the Covenanting army, and in 
1641 was made Earl of Leven and Lord Balgony. 
He died in 1661, and his honours and lands eventu- 
ally passed to his great-grandson, David Melville, 
third Earl of Leven and second Earl of Melville, 
See Sanford Terry, Life and Campaigns of Alex- 
ander Leslie ( 1899 ). 

Lords Lindores. — The second son of the fifth 
Earl of Rothes was created Lord Lindores in 1 600. 
The title has heen dormant since the death of the 
seventh lord in 1775. 

Lords Newark. — ^David Leslie, fifth son of the 
first Lord Lindores, served iwith distinction under 
Gustavus Adolphus, and, returning to Scotland in 
1640, acted as lieutenant-genei’al to the Earl of 
Leven. He was present at Marston Moor, and 
surprised and routed Montrose at Philiphaugh. 
Routed by Cromwell at Dunbar in 1650, and 
taken prisoner by him at Worcester in 1651, 
he suffered imprisonnjent in the Tower till the 
Restoration. He was made Lord Newark in 1661, 
and ’died in 1682. The title has heen dormant since 
the death of his great-grandson, the fourth lord, 
in 1791. 

Counts Leslie , — Walter Leslie, a younger son of 
the House of Balquhain, distinguished himself in 
the Austrian army, and in 1637 was created a 
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count of the empire, as a reward for his services 
in the murder of Wallenstein. He died with- 
out issue in 1667, when he was succeeded by his 
nephew, James, a field-marshal in the Austrian 
service, who died in 1694. The title became extinct 
in 1844. 

Leslie^ Charles (1650-1722), nonjuring divine, 
was born at Dublin, studied at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and, having taken orders in 1680, became 
chancellor of the cathedral of Connor in 1687. 
Deprived at the Revolution for declining the oath 
of allegiance, he retired to England and wrote 
against Papists, Deists, Socinians, Jews, and 
Quakers, as well as in support of the nonjuring 
interests. He went with the Pretender to Italy 
after 1715, but returned to Ireland in 1721. See a 
Life by R. J. Leslie ( 1885 ). 

Leslie. Charles Robert (1794-1859), genre- 
painter, born in London of American parents, 
was educated at Philadelphia, and the Royal 
Academy. ‘ Sancho Panza and the Duchess,’ 
exhibited in 1824, obtained for him the rank of 
Academician. Leslie’s principal pictures are scenes 
from the works of Shakespeare, Cervantes, Le 
Sage, Moli^re, Addison, Swift, Sterne, Eielding, 
Smollett. He published a Handbook for Young 
Painters ; he also wrote an able Life of Constable 
(1843), and began the Life and Times of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, completed by Tom Taylor.' The Aitto- 
biographical Recollections of Leslie were edited by 
Tom Taylor (1860). 

Leslie^ Sir John, a celebrated natural philo- 
sopher, was bom at Largo, Eife, 16th April 1766. 
He studied at St Andrews and Edinburgn univer- 
sities, and in 1788 became tutor to two young 
Americans, wim whom he proceeded to Virginia 
and other parts of America, returning to London 
in 1790. During the next fifteen years he was 
variously employed in scientific writing or travel- 
ling on the continent with pupils, but all the while 
engaged in experimental research. The fruits of 
his l^ours during this period of his career were a 
translation of Buffon’s Natural History of Birds 
(1793), the invention of a differential thermometer, 
a hygrometer, and a photometer, and the publica- 
tion of his important Experimental Inquiry into 
the Natitre and Propagation of Heat (1804). 
For this latter work the Royal Society awarded 
Leslie the Rumford medal for scientific research. 
In 1805 he obtained the chair of Mathematics 
at Edinburgh, in spite of a good deal of opposi- 
tion from the clergy, who objected to his approval 
of Hume’s theory of causation. He^ occupied 
it for fourteen years, but most of his leisure 
time was occupied in scientific experiments. In 
1810 he invented the process of artificial refrig- 
eration, which has since been put to so many 
practical uses. In 1819 he was transferred to the 
chair of Natural Philosophy, where his peculiar 
talents found their proper sphere. During the next 
few years he wrote numerous articles and pub- 
lished several works on natural philosophy and 
mathematics ; but his chief claim to the gratitude 
of the scientific world lies in his useful inventions, 
such as the pyroscope, atmometer, sethrioscope, 
and the prominence which he gave to experimental 
illustration in his university lectures.^ In 1832 he 
was created a Knight of the Guelphic Order; on 
3d November of the same year he died, at his 
estate of Coates, in Fife, near his birthplace. See 
Memoir by Macvey Napier (1838). 

Leslie^ Thomas Edward Cliffb, political 
economist, was born in County Down, Ireland, in 
1827, and educated at Trinity College, Dublin. 
He qualified for the bar, but in 1853 was appointed 
to the chair of Economics and Jurisprudence at 
Belfast. In that city he died on 27th January 


1882. His writings, mostly fragmentary in char- 
acter, were collected in two books entitled The 
Land Systems (1870), containing studies on the 
land question in Ireland, Belgium, and France, 
and Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy 
(1879), which treat principally of the gold question 
and economic method. Leslie was a strenuous 
advocate for the study of economic problems in the 
light of the historic method, instead of the purely 
analytic method of Ricardo. He introduced the 
works of continental economists, such as Roscher 
and Laveleye, to the notice of English students. 

Lespinasse^ Claire Fran^oise, or Julie 
jEANNEEL]&ONOEE,wasborn9thNov. 1732 atLyons, 
an illegitimate daughter of the Comtesse d’Albon. 
At first a teacher, she became in 1754 a companion 
to Madame du Defiand, whose friends, especially 
D’Alembert, she quickly attached to herself. After 
the inevitable rupture that followed, she was en- 
abled by the bounty of her friends to maintain a 
modest salon of her own. The charm she exercised 
was in no wise due to beauty, for she was plain in 
face, and, moreover, disfigured by smallpox; yet 
conversation was brighter and more harmonious, and 
wit more brilliant in her circle than anywhere else 
in Paris. Unfortunately for her peace she had a 
heart sensitive to love, and the passion she was 
capable of at forty for the young Spaniard, the 
Marquis de Mora, and two years later for M. de 
Guibert, cost her the deepest pangs, when the first 
died and the second was separated by marriage. 
The famous D’Alembert had long admired and 
loved her, but her affection for the philosopher 
never cost her tears. She died at Pans, 23d May 
1776. Many of her letters to her two lovers have 
been publisned, and these are aglow with fire and 
passion. Indeed, in their first editor’s metaphor, 
her phrases burn the paper on which they are 
written. 

The famous Lettres were published in two volumes in 
1809. Later editions are by J. Janin ( 1847) and Isambert 
(1877). M. Charles Henry’s Lettres Mdites (1887) were 
mostly addressed to Condorcet. A juster judgment will 
be found in Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries du LurM; and see 
monograph by the Marquis de Segur (1906 ; new ed. 1913). 

Lesseps, Ferdinand, Vicomte de, engineer, 
was bom at Versailles, November 19, 1805. Edu- 
cated for the diplomatic profession,^ he filled suc- 
cessive appointments at Lisbon, Cairo, Barcelona, 
and Madrid. In 1854 he conceived his great scheme 
for cutting the Suez Canal, and in January 1856 
he received a letter of concession from the Viceroy 
of Egypt. Robert Stephenson and other English 
engineers questioned the practicability of the 
scheme, but De Lesseps overcame all obstacles. 
A company was formed, and the works were begun 
in 1860. The great undertaking was completed 
(see Canal, and Suez) in August 1869, the canal 
being formally opened on 17th November following. 
The successful engineer was created K.C.S.I. by 
Queen Victoria, and received the honorary freedom 
of the city of London in 1870. The Paris Soci6t6 
de G^ographie awarded him 10,000 francs ; he was 
appointed a Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour ; 
ana after the publication of his History of the 
CJanal he was awarded 5000 francs by the French 
Academy. In 1873 the Paris Academy of Sciences 
elected nim a free member, and in 1881 he was 
elected president of the French Geo^aphical 
Society. In 1883 he sought to conmude an 
arrangement with the BritiSi government for a 
second Suez Canal. Meanwhile, work had begun 
on his stupendous scheme for a Panamd Canal 
(see Canal), a scheme destined to issue in dis- 
aster and disgrace. For in 1892-93 the manage- 
ment was charged with breach of trust, and five 
directors were condemned — Lesseps, now a broken 
old man, to five years’ imprisonment and a fine, 
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as was also his son Charles. The sentence was 
ultimately quashed ; but he fell into dotage, and 
died 7th December 1894. He wrote DooumenU 
^oiiT s&rmr db VEistoire, du Canal de Suez ( 4 vols. 
1875-79; trans. 1876), oxidi Souvenirs de Quarante 
Ans (1887; trans. 1887). See books by Ferrier 
(1887), G. B. Smith (2d. ed. 1895), Bridier (1899). 

Lessingf Gotthold Ephraim, reformer of Ger- 
man literature, was born, the son of the pastor of 
Kamenz, in Saxony, on 22d January 1729. From 
the school of St Afra, at Meissen, where he had 
spent five years, he entered in 1746 as a theological 
student at Leipzig. But, instead of studying 
theology, he made haste to acquire a knowledge of 
men and of the world, to polish his manners, to 
learn bodily and social accomplishments, and to 
improve his taste, and developed that strong, 
manly independence which was always one of the 
most striking traits in his character. Moreover, 
he cultivated a love for the stage, and began to 
write plays, mostly comedies, in the French style. 
All this sorely grieved his strictly orthodox mrents. 
And yet, both at Meissen and at Leipzig, Lessing 
manifested an ardent thirst for knowledge and 
truth; he had great intellectual parts, and read 
hard. But his mode of life at the university ran 
him into debt — a state that was more or less chronic 
to him throughout his life ; then in 1748 the theatre 
was closed ; and he suffered from an innate restless- 
ness that never let him abide long in one place. 
Accordingly, braving his father’s serious dis- 
pleasure, he quitted Leipzig, having resolved to 
earn a living by his pen, notwithstanding that the 
calling of author was held in little or no repute. 
After a few months’ stay in Wittenberg, he 
travelled to Berlin to join Mylius, a clever man, 
but branded as a freethinker by the orthodox. 
Along with him Lessing published Beitrdge zur 
Eistorie des Theaters (1760), and independently 
wrote plays, translated, did literaiw hack-work; 
but his chief stay was the Vossische Zeitung^ to 
which he contributed criticisms. He soon felt, 
however, that he himself stood in need of greater 
culture, and in the end of 1751 he withdrew to 
Wittenberg to study at leisure ; at the same time 
he pleased his father by taking his master’s degree. 
The result of his .toil in the Wittenberg library was 
a series of Vindications (VJ6\) of unjustly maligned 
or forgotten writers, such as Cardan, Lemnius, &c., 
in which he gave bold utterance to his strong love of 
justice and his scorn of narrow intolerance. Later, 
in Ein Vademeoum fur Eerm S. G, Lange ( 1754) 
he displayed as unrelenting an hostility to pre- 
tentious and self-satisfied ignorance. Returning to 
Berlin after a year’s absence, he resumed his former 
occupations. At this time too he became intimate 
with Moses Mendelssohn, Nicolai, and Ramler. 
He also published four volumes of his collected 
writings, and, along with Mendelssohn, an essay 
on Pope, ein Metaphysiker (1755). But he still 
strove to make the theatre an engine of popular 
culture : he wrote the tragedy Miss Sara Sampson 
(1755), in which he revolted against French 
theatrical traditions in favour of English models. 
For dramatis personoe he took people of middle- 
class life, and so carried on the movement begun 
by Lnio, the dramatist, and Richardson, the nove- 
list, in England, and by Diderot in France. The 
success of this work tempted Lessing back to the 
theatre, reopened, at Leipzig ; but he only stayed 
there a short time. In May 1756 he set off, as com- 
panion to a young gentleman ( Winkler ) of that city, 
oh an extended tour ; but they had only reached 
Hdland when they were hastily summoned home 
by the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War. Lessing 
then remained some time in Leipzig, to be near his 
fiiend the poet'Ewald von Kleist. 

In 1758 he .was once mo^e in Berlin, assisting 


Mendelssohn and Nicolai to bring out a new 
critical journal, Litteraturhriefe, In tbe work he 
did for this publication Lessing takes a distinctively 
higher place ; he refuses any longer to submit to 
the degrading dictatorship of French literary taste, 
combats the inflated pedantry of the Gottsched 
school, and extols Shakespeare above Corneille as 
the highest type of dramatic writer. In these 
letters he displays most of the admirable qualities 
of his mature style: his insight is penetrating 
and sure; his manner vivacious, often ironical or 
satirical; his intellect is strong and logical, yet 
supple, and works easily; and his language is clear, 
forcible, and elegant. He always possessed the 
power of making dry subjects interesting. From 
•November 1760 to the spring of 1765 Lessing 
enlarged his knowledge of men by acting as 
secretary to General von Tauentzien, governor of 
Breslau. During these years he wrote two of his 

g reatest works, LaoJcoon and Minna von 

arnhelm (1767). The former is a critical treatise 
defining the limits of poetry and the plastic arts. 
It affords an admirable illustration of Lessing’s 
critical procedure. He plunges at once into the 
midst of the argument, takes up various views one 
after another, examines them, contrasts them, 
searches and sifts them from all sides, and exhausts 
upon them the resources of the dialectical method ; 
then out of what survives this intellectual conflict 
he constructs his final conclusions. Yet the move- 
ment of thought is simple, natural, and logical; 
we are led to discover the truth by the same paths 
by which the author arrived at it oririnally. His 
essays on the Fahle (1769) and the Epigram 
(1771) are both admirable instances of the same 
method. The comedy Minna von Bamhelm shows no 
trace of imitation of foreign models : it is the first 
national comedy of the Germans on the grand 
scale, and is a great advance on Lessing’s early 
dramatic efforts. After Frederick the Great had 
refused to nominate him keeper of the Royal 
Library at Berlin, Lessing was glad to accept the 
post of critic to the new national theatre at Ham- 
burg in 1767. Out of these new duties grew the 
celebrated Eamhurgische Bramaturgie (1769), in 
wliich he overthrew finally the dictatorship of the 
French drama and worked out the thoughts that 
had for many years been ripening in his mind. 
This theatre too soon failed, and Lessing was again 
left without fixed occupation. .Yet he was never 
long idle, especially so long as there was error to 
coii^at, and ignorance and pedantic vanity to ex- 
pose. For, though a scholar himself, he always 
regarded learning not as an end in itself, but as a 
means; he always accounted truth superior to 
mere knowledge. He was naturally fond of dis- 
putation, and so we soon find him in the thick of 
another controver^, this time with Klotz, a young 
Halle professor. On this occasion he had a double 
purpose to serve— to defend his Laokoon and to 
expose the pretensions of the men who set them- 
selves up as leaders of German scholarship. The 
chief fruits of this controversy from Lessing’s pen 
were antigwrischen Inhalts (1769) and Wie 

die Alien den Tod gehildet ( 1769). 

In October 1769 the Duke of Brunswick offered 
Lessing the lihrdrianship of the Wolfenbtittel 
library ; he accepted it and entered upon his duties 
in the following May. Here at last ne settled for 
good, and in 1776 married Eva KSnig, the widow of 
a Hamburg merchant, hut lost her after little more 
than a year of happy married life. He at once 
began to publish some of the less-known treasures 
of the library in a series of volumes entitled Zur 
Geschichte und Litteratur ( 6 vols. 1773-81 ). But in 
1772 he wrote the tragedy Emilia Galotti, which in 
spite of grave faults, notahlv the absence of dramatic 
necessity for the catastropne, is one of the gi'eatest 
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tragedies in German Eterature, certainly the greatest 
Lessing wrote. Shortly before his marriage he 
carried out a long-cherished desire, by spending 
eight months in Italy, though as companion to the 
hereditary Duke of Brunswick. His last years were 
occupied with theological controversies. In 1777 he 
published the famous WolfmhutteUche Fragmented 
a rationalist attack on Christianity from the pen of 
Reimarus (q.v.). This book, which was almost 
universally attributed to Lessing, provoked a storm 
of replies from orthodox Lutherans. The best of 
Lessing’s counter-attacks were the polemical Anti- 
Goeze (1778), directed against his chief assailant, 
and the fine dramatic poem, Nathan der Weise 
( 1779), one of the noblest pleas for tolerant humanity 
ever penned. This last was supplemented by 
Die Erziehung des Menschengescfuechts (1780), 
which is extremely rich in suggestive thought. 
Lessing’s last work was Ernst und Falk ( 1778- 
80), five dialogues on freemasonry. He died 16th 
February 1781. 

The best edition of his SdnmUiche Schriften is Lach- 
mann’s, reissued by Muncker in 1886 seg. His chief 
works have been often translated into English. See 
Lives by Diinzer (1882), Stahr (lOtli ed. 1900), Danzel 
and Guhrauer (2d ed. 1881), Erich Schmidt (3d ed. 1910), 
Borinski (1900), Sime (1877), Helen Zimmern (1878), and 
BoUeston (1889) — ^the last three in English. 

Lesson (Lat. lectio), a reading, especially a 
portion of Scripture appointed to be read, as in the 
Common Prayer-book. The oldest Latin lection- 
ary — a service-book, either containing the lessons 
for the year in full, or noting their beginning and 
end— was called the Comes (‘companion’), and 
dates from the 5th century. The Roman Lection- 
ary was remodelled in the 8th century. The 
changes in the Anglican calendar of lessons were 
sanctioned by act of parliament in 1871. Formerly 
the lessons consisted invariably of full chapters— a 
rule that was sometimes embarrassing, as in the 
case of Acts xxi.— but in the revised lectionary 
they are frequently shortened and differently 
arranged j also, nearly all the ■ lessons from the 
Apocrypha have been left out. 

Sir RoasE, a busy royalist pam- 
phleteer under (Jharles II., was born at Hunstanton 
in Norfolk in 1616. He narrowly escaped hanging 
as a spy for a plot to seize Lynn in 1644, and was 
instead imprisoned in Newgate, whence he escaped 
after four years. Pardoned by Cromwell in 1663 
through personal entreaty, he lived quietly till the 
Restoration made him licenser of the press. He 
fought in all the quarrels of the time with a shower 
of pamphlets, as vigorous and not coarser than 
those of his antagonists ; he holds a place in tlie 
history of journalism by his successive papers. The 
FublicIntelUgencer (afterwards TheLondonGazette), 
and The Ohservator; and he translated ZSsop, 
Seneca’s Morals, Cicero’s Offices, the Colloguies of 
Erasmus, Quevedo’s Visio?is, and Josephus. He 
died in 1704. See Life by Kitchin (1912). 

Lc Sueur^ Eustache (1617-65), bom in Paris, 
painted religious and mythological subjects. 

Leszczynski. See Poland, Louis XV. 

Le$zczyiisld 9 Stanislas (1677-1766), bom at 
Lemberg of a noble Polish family, was elected king 
of Poland in 1704 by the help of Charles XII., 
but in 1709 was driven out by Peter the Great to 
make room for Augustus II. (q.v.). Again elected 
ia 1733, he formally abdicated in 1736, after the 
war of the Polish Succession, receiving the duchies 
of Lorraine and Bar. He die4 of a burning accident 
at Lun6ville. 

Letchworth9 founded by a company in 1903 
as a ‘ garden city,’ stands on undulating ground in 
the north of Herts, 2 miles from Hltchin. Building 
303 


began in 1904, and by 1921 10,000 persons were 
housed there ; not more than 12 even of the small- 
est houses being allowed to the acre. It is not 
intended that the town shall ever have more than 
35,000 inhabitants. 

Lethbridgey a coal-mining town in a wheat- 
growing district of Alberta, near the Belly River, 
109 miles W. of Medicine Hat ; pop. 38,000. 

L6th69 in Greek mythology, the stream of 
forgetfulness in the lower world, from which souls 
drank before passing into the Elysian Fields, 
that they might lose all recollection of earthly 
sorrows. 

Lethington. See Maitland. 

Leto* See Apollo. 

Letter of Marane (Fr. leftre de marque, 

‘ a commission to plunder ; ’ cf. Littr6, iii. 456 ), 
the commission authorising a privateer to make 
war upon, or seize the property of, another nation. 
Letters of marque were abolished among European 
nations at the treaty of Paris in 1856. See Priva- 
teer. 

Letters* See Alphabet, Spelling, and articles 
on each of the letters of the alphabet. 

Letters form one of the most delightful 
branches of literature, and one moreover in which 
English possesses abundance of the finest examples. 
Most biographies that are now written contain the 
letters of the hero, and these usually open up his 
lieart to the reader far better than pages of descrip- 
tion of his qualities ; whilethey also supply, by con- 
I scious or unconscious self -revelation, something of 
the peculiar interest that belongs to autobiography. 
But liere may be remembered the warni^ words of 
Dr Johnson written dpropos of Pope: * There is no 
transaction which offers stronger temptations to 
fallacy and sophistication than epistolary inter- 
course, In the eagerness of conversation the first 
emotions of the mind often hurst out before they are 
considered ; in the tumult of business interest and 

I )assion have their genuine effect; but a friendly 
etter is a calm and deliberate performance in the 
cool of leisure, in the stillness of solitude, and 
surely no man sits down to depreciate by design his 
own character.’ It is unhappily the fact that the 
conditions of modem life are generally unfavour- 
Jible to the production of letters of the best class, 
which are the fruit of calm and ample leisure no 
less than of sympathy. The railway, the penny 
post, the telegram, and the postcard combined to 
destroy letter- writing as a pursuit and an art. 
There is nowadays scarcely such a thing as corre- 
sjpondence in its good old sense — what Southey calls 
‘ perhaps the greatest gi-atification which the pro- 
gress of civilisation has given us ; ’ letters are only 
written when necessary, and consequently are too 
often completely impersonal and entirely uninter- 
esting. Hence familiar letters, intimate and easy 
in tone, fluent and seemingly careless in style, have 
almost disappeared, and in their stead we have only, 
the ephemeral, bald, disjointed, essentially unliter- 
ary, and it may even be ungrammatical productions, 
which, the moment their immediate purpose is 
served, are straightway consigned to the extinction 
for which they are fitted, and to which end indeed 
th^ were designed. 

Of letters Bacon says ‘ such as are written from 
wise men are of all the words of man, in my judg- 
ment, the best; for they are more natural than 
orations and public speeches, and more advised 
than conferences or present speeches. So again 
letters of state from such as manage them, or are 
privy to them, are of all others the best instruc- 
tions for history, and a diligent reader the best 
histories in themselves. ’ U ndouhtedly this is true, 
and the letters of such men as Cassiodorus, Grom- 
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well, Marlborough, Nelson, Washington, and Wel- 
lington, as well as such vast collections as the Cecil 
Correspondence, and the like, will remain documents 
of the first importance to the historian ; while the 
theologian will never cease to count the epistles of 
Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, Chrysostom, Ambrose, 
Augustine, and Jerome among the richest sources 
avfiSlable for a close study of the development of 
dogma and the movement of ecclesiastical history. 
Again, such collections as Pascal’s Provincial 
Letters, Swift’s Drapier's Letters, and the Letters of 
Junius only belong in a secondary sense to this de- 
partment of literature, and lack the peculiar personal 
charm that belongs to such letters as those of Cicero, 
Horace Walpole, or Madame de S6vign4. 

Of all the favourite letter-writers of the world 
Cicero is both the earliest and remains almost the 
gi’eatest. More than 800 of his letters are extant ; 
and all are natural, sincere, outspoken. The very 
frankness of his vanity and an almost feminine 
desire to please give a singular pleasure to his 
reader ; and his own phrase in one of his letters — 
‘ fit enim nescio jfiid ut quasi coram adesse videar 
cum scribo aliquid ad te ’—reveals in a single sent- 
ence the secret of his perennial charm. And he 
was singularly happy in a correspondent so sym- 

E athetic and intelligent as Atticus, to whom alone 
e sent as many as 400 letters, for Montaigne tells 
us how the want of such a judicious and indulgent 
friend to whom to address kept him from adopting 
the epistolary method for publishing his whimsies 
which otherwise he woula have preferred. The 
only other important Latin letter- writers are Seneca 
and Pliny, but the one offends by prosy and tedious 
moralising, the other by a prolix and grandiose 
manner that soon proves tiresome. 

The Paston letters, over 1000 in number, are lucid 
and unaffected and give us our best insight into 
the inner domestic life of the 16th century ; but the 
earliest English letter- writer of high rank is James 
Howell, whose Familiar Letters shared with Mon- 
taigne the honour of being one of Thackeray’s two 
* bedside books. ’ Howell says ‘ familiar letters may 
be called the ’larum bells of love,’ and elsewhere 
admirably describes his own compositions in the 
sentence — ‘ that ’s a true familiar letter which ex- 
presseth one’s mind, as if he were discoursing with 
the party to whom he writes, in succinct ana short 
terms.’ Nowhere can we find more shrewdness, 
vdt, wisdom, and keenness of observation, all com- 
bined with heartiness and sincerity; none knows 
better how to brighten his page with a merry quip 
or a lively story. 

But our greatest letter-writers remain but three, 
or at most four : Gray, Horace Walpole, Cowper, and 
Charles Lamb. Gray’s work is fastidious, precise 
perfect, but never laboured, and always completely 
sincere. It suggests the finished scholar unbending 
to please a friend, and the perfection is a consum- 
mation that came of itself, unstudied and unsought. 
Pope and Bolinghroke wrote for fame— their writ- 
ing ever suggests an intellectual exercise, and even 
the letters between Pope and Swift are never entirely 
free from consciousness ; but Gray wrote for love, 
and his letters, with those of Cowper and Charles 
Lamb, stand by themselves. Horace Walpole said 
of himself that he lived ‘a life of letter-writing,’ 
and he remains pre-eminent alike in the number 
^d .the remarkable felicity of his letters. He is 
by , turns gay, good-humoured, piquant, keen, sar- 
but is always clever and often even genial, 
altho^h not seldom the reader detects the presence 
of effort and ^affectation. Still, all defects apart, 
lagged in xespect ,of both quantity and quality, and 
of thj i*ange of subjects handled, he 

prince of English letter- 

writers. , , 

Lady WxBf Montagu’s letters axe 


unusually lively, clever, and amusing, but are 
marred by a constitutional indelicacy of tone as 
well as a vanity and a consciousness of skill that 
will not hide. Chesterfield’s letters to his natural 
son show great shrewdness and powers of observa- 
tion in a finished if over-elaborated style, but reveal 
a moral meanness of view that stamps the finished 
man of the world as but a sorry gentleman. The 
letters to his godson, written in later life, and first 
published by the late Lord Carnarvon in 1889, show 
a higher tone, but are poor performances if judged 
from the point of view of letters written to a child. 
The letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir William 
Temple are delightful beyond most; those of Sir 
William himself, so long admired as models of 
serene and stately English, have ceased to interest 
the modem reader. But Lady Rachel Russell’s 
letters, the apologetic scraps written by Steele to 
his wife Prue, and Swift’s letters to Stella preserve 
a charm that defies the touch of time. Other 18th- 
century letters of interest are those of Mrs Delaney, 
covering half a century, Fanny Burney, Miss Berry, 
one of Walpole’s later correspondents, and Hannah 
More. Dr Johnson’s letters are always admirably 
vigorous and direct, and one at least is among the 
most memorable things in English literature ; but 
he never put Ms strength into this form, and indeed 
disliked to write freely in letters from the after-use 
that might be made of them. J ane Austen’s letters 
are not characteristic of her unique genius; Burns’s 
are artificial and disappointing ; Sterne^s mawkish 
and unreal ; GoldsmitMs good, but few and unim- 
portant. But the centu^ closes well with the in- 
imitable masterpieces of Cowper, throughout full of 
tenderness, grace, vivacity, wit, and sense. 

Of 19th-century letters the characteristic ex- 
amples of Charles Lamb stand first. Even the 
sli^test show the peculiar chaim of his touch, 
and all are stamped with the sign-manual of genius. 
Scott’s letters are hearty, genial, and honest; 
Byron’s clevei-, trenchant, and somewhat unreal. 
There are many good letters of Southey, Crabbe, 
Sydney Smith, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, Lockhart, 
Macaulay, Dr Arnold, Hood, Washington Irving, 
Emerson, Carlyle, Lady Duff Gordon, and Ruskin. 
Thiriwall’s Letters to a Friend, and Thackeray’s 
Letters, published in 1887, are unusually good 
collections. Shelley is an author not yet judged 
sensibly by either set of readers, but it is enough 
to say of Ms letters that they are neither so much 
above his poetry as Matthew Arnold would place 
them nor as far below it as they appeared to 
Swinburne. The letters of Mary Godwin to Imlay, 
written towards the close of the 18th century, are 
deeply interesting^ those of Keats to Fanny 
Brawne do injustice to the menioiy of a sovereign 
poet, and should never have been printed. But 
indeed the love-letter is almost always a flower 
that will not bear being plucked from the stalk 
on which it grew, and those that are nowadays too 
often read aloud in breach-of-promise cases are 
almost always as unreal as the &ort<lived passion 
that inspired them. Of later 19th-century English 
letters none stand out greater than those of Mrs 
Carlyle and Edward FitzGerald, and perhaps Steven- 
son, which have indeed already been lifted into the 
rardc of the English classics in this kind. 

Of German Tetter-writers it may be enougla to 
name Schiller, Goethe, and Humboldt ; of French, 
Voiture, Madame de Maintenon, Madame du Def- 
land, Sainte-Beuve, George Sand, M^rim4e, and the 
unapproachable name of Madame de S6vign6. The 
sovexeign quality of tMs great letter-writer is her 
naturalness and goodness of heart, combined with 
an uximatched facility of sympathetically realising 
ihe emotional experiences of others, and of sideling 
reality and life to everything she iwched- None 
ever possessed in richer measure the womstn’s gift 
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of that warmer interest in the smaller commerce of* 
life, and that aptitude for treating social or public 
matters from the private and personal point of 
view which give half their charm to the letters of 
women. She tells her daughter, to whom she wrote 
with overflowing affection for twenty- five years, 
that she lets her pen ‘run on and take its own 
way. ... I commence always without knowing 
how far I shall go ; I know not whether my letter 
will be long or short.’ Horace Walpole says of her, 

* She has the art of making you acquainted with all 
her acquaintance, and attaches you even to the spots 
she inhabited.’ There is no writer whose inherent 
goodness has been repaid with a warmer love than 
Madame de Sevignd, or whose supremacy upon an 
intellectual throne is less likely ever to be shaken. 

The English reader will find the form of the ancient 
Roman letter in the exar^le preserved in Acts xxiii The 
modern English letter differs from the older only in being 
somewhat less ceremonious and less vailed in form. Thus, 

‘ sir ’ alone was once nearly universal as the form of ad- 
dress, hut is now considered cold. Again, ‘ honoured sir’ 
and ‘respected sir’ have almost disappeared, and un- 
happily also such beautiful forms as ‘ heart ’ and ‘ sweet- 
heart.’ Howell often ends with ‘yours inviolably,’ ‘yours 
entirely,’ ‘ youi-s in no vulgar way of friendship ;’ Horace 
Walpole says ‘ yours very much,’ ‘ yours most cordially,’ 
and once, to Hannah More in 1789, ‘yours more and more.’ 
Puritan writers often used forms strange to modern ears, 
such as ‘ yours in the bowels of Christ.’ Baxter in his 
certamen epistolare with Peter Heylin delightfully sub- 
scribes himself ‘ yours in so far as you are for the truth.’ 
In earlier times it was customary to add on the outside 
directions to the bearer, as ‘ Haste, haste,’ and in official 
letters even such pointed provocatives of speed as ‘ Bide, 
ride, for your lifei’ Underlining is a detestable practice, 
equivalent to a confession of weakness in being forced to 
borrow strength from adventitious aid, and crossing is a 
device happily practised by but few men at least, although 
it had its use in days of dear postage. Many, however, 
indulge in a positscript, without which it is said no lady’s 
letter is complete. 

The earliest guide to letter-writing ' extant is Angel 
Pay’s English Secretary (1599). Another, by Gervase 
Markham, is entitled Conceited Letters; oramostEsccellent 
Bundle of New Wit (1618). Forms of letters, with much 
else, were also given in the popular Academy of Com^jfU- 
ments (1671), Of such books there is now great abund- 
ance ; but, while occasionally helpful, they are by no 
means an unmixed blessing, being no doubt responsible 
for many ridiculous phrases that are in too common use. 
But to them the World owes the masterpieces of Richard- 
son, who, in his labours upon a guide to correspondence, 
discovered that he could write novels that could melt 
the hearts of the women. 

See William Roberts. History of Letter* -writing, 
from the EarUest Period to Fifth Century (1843); 
Mujuby, Letters of Literary Men, There is a collection 
of L<yve Letters of Famous Men and Women of Past 
and Present Centuries (2 vols. 1888) by Meiydew. The 
copyright of letters remains with the writer (see 
Copteight). 

Letters* For Letters Fateub, see Patents J 
for Letter of Attorney, see Attorney. 

Letter-wood. See Bread-nut. 

Lettland or Latvia (Lettish, Latvija), a re- 
public of Europe, formed in 1918 out of the Rus- 
sian government of Courland, southern Li'^onia, 
and tvestern Vitebsk, lies between Estbonia and 
Lithuania, and between the Baltic (including tlie 
southern pait of the Gulf of Riga) and Russia. 
The cQianpry is mos|ily level or undulating, with 
forests, lakes, and peat -bogs. Its rivers are 
the Windau, Dvina, and Aa. There are four 
.. provinces— Vidzeme ( Livonia ), iCnrzeme ( western 
Courland), Zemgale (eastern Courland), and Lat- 
gale (Vitebsk). 

The area is about 25,0)0 square miles; the 
population 1,600,000, mostly Letts, with con- 
siderable Russian, Jewish, White Russian, German, 


Polish, and Lithuanian minorities, and a fewEsths. 
About 58 per cent, are Protestants, about 23 per 
cent. Roman Catholics. There is a university at 
Riga (till 1919 a polytechnic). 

The people are mostly employed in agriculture, 
growing oats, rye, barley, aiid flax. An agrarian 
law of 1920 broke up the large estates which had 
been held by the Russian state, the Baltic barons, 
the church, and others, and parcelled them out 
among landless peasants. The forests are pro- 
ductive. A little brown coal occurs; otherwise 
the mineral resources are slight. Manufactures are 
growing, and will develop with electric power from 
the Dvina. The position of Lettland is com- 
mercially important. It is the natural outlet for 
a great part of Russia. It lias a relatively long 
seacoast; and the Russian raihvays make for its 
ports — Riga (the capital; pop. 280,000), Windau 
(Lettish, Vintspils; pop. 18,000), and Libau 
(Liepaja ; 77,000). Other towns are Dunaburg or 
Dvinsk (Daugavpils ; 45,000) and Mitau (Jelgawa ; 
25,000). 

The earlier history of the country will be found 
under the headings COURLAND and LiVONlA. In 
the Great War Lettland was occupied by the 
Germans, who already formed the land-owning 
class. Independence was declared in November 
1918. Complicated military movements followed, 
involving Germans, Bolsheviks (Russian and Let- 
tish), anti -Bolsheviks, Poles, Esthonians and 
others. Peace was made in 1920. The constitution, 
which came into force in 1922, provides for a parlia- 
ment (Saeima) elected by equal vote of all citizens 
of 21 years, by proportional representation. The 
president is chosen by parliament. 

The Lettish language belongs to the same groiup 
as Lithuanian and the extinct Old Prussian, it 
is not so archaic as Lithuanian; but it possesses 
valuable treasures of popular* poetry, proverbs, 
riddles, &c. See Ulmann, Lettische VolkslieAer 
(1874), and Bielenstein, Bin Tausend Lettische 
Edtsel (1881); C, F. Watson, Ueher den leUisohen 
Volksstamm (1822); Andreyanov, Lettische Volks- 
lieder und Mythen (1896); Endzelin, Lettische 
Grammatik, 

Lettres de Cacliet9^ the name given to the 
famous warrants of imprisonment issued by the 
kings of France before the Revolution. All royal 
lettei'S [lettres royaux) were either lettres patentes 
or lettres de cachet. The former were open, signed 
by the king, and countersigned by a minister, 
and bad the .great seal of state appended. Of 
this kind were all ordinances, grants of privilege, 
&c. But these checks on arbitrary power did 
not exist with regard to lettres de cachet, 
also called lettres closes, or sealed letters, which 
were folded up aud sealed with the king’s little 
seal {cachet), and by which the royal pleasure was 
made known to individuals or to corporations 
add the administration of justice was often 
interfered with. The use of lettres de cachet 
became much more frequent after the Accession of 
Louis XIV. than it had been before, and it was 
very common for persons to he arrested upon such 
warrant, and clapped into the Bastille (q.v.) or 
some other state-prison; where some of them 
remained for a very long time, and some for life, 
either because it was so intended, o]|\ in other 
cases, because they were forgotten. It was not 
always for political reasons that Jettres de cachet 
were obtained ; sometimes private persons got 
troublesome members of their families brought to 
reason in this way. The lieutenant-general of the 
police kept forms of lettres de cachet ready, ih 
which it was only necessary to insert the name of 
the individual to he arrested. Sometimes an arrest- 
ment on lettres de cachet was a resource to shield 
criminals from justice. 
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Letts. See Lettland. 

Lettuce {LaGtuca)^ a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Compositse, sub-order 
CichoraeesB. The Garden Lettuce {L, sativa) is 
supposed to be a native of the East Indies, but is 
not known to exist anywhere in a wild state, and 
from remote antiquity has been cultivated in Europe 
as an esculent, and particularly as a salad. It has 
a leafy stem, oblong leaves, a spreading, flat-topped 
panicle, somewhat resembling a corymb, with y^Iow 
flowers, and a fruit without margin. It is now 
generally cultivated in all parts of the world where 
the climate admits of it; and there are many 
varieties, all of which may, however, be regarded 
as sub-varieties of the Cos Lettuce and the 
Cabbage Lettuce, the former having the leaves 
more oblong and upright, requiring to be tied 
together for blanching— the latter wdth rounder 
leaves, which spread out nearer the OTOund, and 
afterwards boll or roll together into a head like a 
small cabbage. The lettuce is easy of digestion, i 
gently laxative, and moderately nutntious. The 
white and somewhat narcotic milky juice of this 

? lant is inspissated, and used under the name of 
tcbctucarium or Thridace as an anodyne, sedative, 
opiate medicine. The best and most useful kind 
of this juice is obtained by making incmions in the 
flow^ering stems, and allowing the juice which 
flows to dry upon them. In mild winters they 
may be kept ready for planting out in spring. 
The other species of this genus exhibit nothing 
of the blana quality of the garden lettuce. The 
Strong-scented Lettuce (X. virosa) is distin- 
guished by the prickly keel of the leaves, and 
by a black, smooth seed, with a rather broad 
margin. It is found in some parts of Britain. 
Loucttccarium is prepared from its fresh-gathered 
leaves in the flowering season. The leaves have 
a strong and nauseous, narcotic and opium-like 
smell. X. perennis, a Mediterranean species, adorns 
with beautiful blue flowers the stony declivities 
of mountains and clefts of rocks in some parts 
of Germany, as in the Harz, &c., but is not a 
native of Britain, which, however, possesses one or 
two other species in qualities resembling X. virosa, 
X. macrant/ia, X. Dubycea, and X. Lessertiana grow 
on Mount Everest. ICorea and Formosa are parti- 
cularly rich in species. 

Leueadia. Leukas. 

Leuchtenber^« See Beauharkais. 
Leuciue, or Amido-isobtjtylaoetic Acid, a 
product of the decomposition of albuminous 
materials occurring in many of the juices of the 
animal body: formula CgHuOQNHa. A substance 
isomeric, but not identical, with natural leucine 
can be prepared artificially. 

LeilcippuSy the founder of the Atomic School 
of Greek philosophy, and forerunner of Democritus 
(q.v,), was born possibly in Abdera, and flourished 
in the 6th or 5th century B.O. 

Leuciscus^ a genus of fresh-water fishes, of 
the family Cyprinidm, containing a great number 
of species, among which are the Roach, Dace, 
Chub, Minnow, &;c. 

L61icil;6 ( Gr. UuhoSj ‘ white ’ ), a rock-forming 
mineral which occurs in the form of icositetrahedra 
lielonging to the cubical system. It has a hardness 
=:5*5- 6, and a specific gravity =2 *45 -2 *50. The 
cblour is white, asTi-gray, or smoke-gray. It usually 
contains many inclusions of other minerals and of 
glassy eas bubbles, and fluid cavities, which show 
a regular, usually concentric, arrangement within 
the cry^ls- Unlike cubical minerals, it exhibits 
a certmn degree of double refraction, believed to 
be due to conditions of unequal tension existing 
within the crystals. When exposed to a tem- 


perature of 600“ G. the crystals become perfectly 
wotropic. Leucite occurs chiefly in volcanic rocks, 
and tnose in which it occurs have a restricted 
distiibution. 

Leuckart) Rudolf, zoologist, was born 7th 
October 1822 at Helmstadt, and studied at Gottin- 
gen. In 1850 he became professor of Zoology at 
Giessen, and in 1869 at Leipzig ; he specially dis- 
tinguished himself by his study of the Entozoa. 
His great work is The Farasites of Man (Eng, trans. 
by Hoyle, 1886). He died 6th February 1898. 

Leucocythaemia (Gr. Uukos^ ‘white,’ hytos^ ‘a 
cell,’ and haima^ ‘blood ’) is a disease in which the 
number of white corpuscles in the blood is greatly 
increased, while there is a simultaneous diminution 
of the red corpuscles. The disease was noticed 
almost at the same time (in 1845) by John Hughes 
Bennett of Edinburgh and Virchow of Wurzburg ; 
the former giving in 1852 the name Leucocythcemiaj 
while the latter gave it in 1847 the less expressive 
name of Leukcemia or White Blood. The increase 
of the white or colourless corpuscles is associated 
with changes in the lymphatic glands, spleen, and 
marrow of the bones. Of these the most noticeable 
is enlargement of the spleen, which sometimes 
attains an enormous size. The glands may or may 
not be visibly enlarged. The disease is classed as 
spleno-medullary (myelocythsemia), or lymphatic 
(lymphocythsemia), according to the type of white 
corpuscles predominating in the blood. There are 
also other, more uncommon, forms. 

The first symptom usually noticed by the patient 
is enlargement of the abdomen, in consequence of 
the increase in size of the spleen. Weakness, 
breathlessness, hsemorrhages in various situations, 
and often enlargement of the liver succeed ; and 
the disease almost always proves fatal in two or 
thi*ee years at most. It may occur at any age ; 
but is most common between twenty and fifty, and 
in the male sex. Nothing is known of its cause, 
except that a proportion of those affected have at 
some previous time suffered from ague, or from 
some suppurative condition. Treatment seems 
sometimes to have proved effectual in the early 
stages ; cases have oeen recorded where arsenic 
and the application of X-rays or radium to the 
region of the spleen and over the long bones 
have arrested what appeared to be commencing 
leucocythsemia. But after the disease is fully 
established all treatment has as yet proved un- 
availing. 

Leucoliuey CgHyN, is an organic base obtained 
by the distillation or coal-tai*, and is ;isomeric with 
quinoline. 

Leucoma is the term applied to a white 
opacity of the cornea (see Eye). It is the result 
of acute inflammation, giving rise to the formation 
of cicatricial tissue on the ulcerated surface, or 
between the layers of the cornea. It is sometimes 
re-absorbed on the cessation of the inflammation, 
and the cornea recovers its transparency; but in 
many cases it is persistent and incurable. 

Leucorrhcea (Gr. leukos, ‘white,’ and rheby 
‘I flow’), popularly called whites^ is the name 
applied to an abnormal mucous or mucopumlent 
discharge from the female generative organs. It 
is a prominent symptom in many forms of female 
disease ; and the treatment must oe directed to the 
morbid condition on which it depends. Antiseptic 
or astringent vaginal douches are generally of use 
in diminishing the excessive secretion and the 
annoyance caused by it. 

Leuctra, a village of Boeotia, in ancient Greece, 
famous for the ^eat victory which the Thebans 
under Epaminondas (q.v.) here won over the Spar- 
tan king Cleombrotus (371 B.a). 
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Leilk (Fr. Louche), a small town in the Swiss 
canton of Valais, on the right bank of the Ehone, 
15 miles above Sion. Five miles northward are 
the Baths of Leak (4643 feet above sea-level), 
at the head of the Dala gorge and the, foot of the 
ascent over. the Gemmi pass. The springs have 
a high temperature (124°~129® F.), are saline, 
chalybeate, and sulphureous, and are used both for 
drinking and bathing, chiefly in skin and stomachic 
diseases. The natives are mostly German-speaking 
Catholics. 

LeukaS) Leucadia, or Santa Maura, one of 
the Ionian Islands, lies close to the west coast of 
Greece ; about 660 B.c. the Corinthians cut throu^ 
the sandbank between it and the mainland, it 
resembles the Isle of Man in shape, and is 20 miles 
long by 8 wide, with an area of 110 sq. m. The 
backbone of the island is a ridge of white lime- 
stone; hence the name (leukos, ‘white’). Wine, 
olive-oil, and currants are the principal products. 
The island is much subject to earthquakes. Pop. 
30,000, chiefly Greeks. The west coast is bold and 

E recipitous, and terminates south in the abrupt 
eadland (Dukato) known to the ancients as the 
Leucadian rock, on which stood a temple to Apollo, 
and from which once a year a criminal was hurled 
into the sea by way of sacrifice. From the same 
point Sappho, the poetess, and Artemisia of Hali- 
carnassus were said to have thrown themselves. — 
The capital, Amaxichi or Lenkas, on the east 
coast, is the seat of an archbishop, and has a 
population of 5000. It was nearly destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1825. Venice was mostly mistress 
of this island from 1684 to 1800 ; it was occupied 
by Britain in 1810. Dorpfeld thinks Leucadia was 
the Ithaca (q.v.) of Ulysses ; and from it Lafeadio 
Hearn took his first name. See IONIAN Islands. 

Lenthen^ a village of Prussia, in Lower Silesia, 
10 miles W. of Breslau, celebrated for the victory 
won there, 6th December 1757, by Frederick the 
Great, with 34,000 men, over the Austrians under 
Prince Charles of Lorraine at the head of 90,000. 
The Austrians lost 10,000 killed and wounded, 
12,000 prisoners, and 116 pieces of artillery; the 
Prussians, 6500 killed and wounded. The result 
was the reconquest of the greater part of Silesia by 
the Prussians, 

Leutze, Emanuel, painter, was born at 
Gmiind, in Wiirttemberg in 1816, was^ brought 
up by his parents in America (at Philadelphia 
and at Fredericksburg, Virginia), and afterwards 
studied and painted in Europe from 1841 to 1859, 
his home for fourteen years being at Diisseldorf. 
He settled in New York city in 1869, and died at 
Washington, 18th July 1868. His works include 
three scenes from the life of Columbus, several 
from English history, and a number depicting 
events in the war of the Revolution, including 
‘Washington crossing the Delaware.’ One of his 
last works was the ‘Westward Ho’ mural picture 
for the staircase of the capitol at Washington. 

Leuwenhoek* See Leeuwenhoek. 

Levaillantf Francois, traveller and ornitho- 
logist, was bom in 1753 of French parents living 
at Paramaribo, in Dutch Guiana. In 1777-80 he 
studied natural history in Paris, and then spent 
more than two years in exploring the southern 
parts of South Africa (1781-84). His death 
occurred at Sezanne, south of Epernay, on 22d 
November 1824. He published accounts of two 
of these expeditions, not altogether free from 
imaginative details and exaggerations, under the 
title Voyages dans VJnUriewr 2e VAfrigm (1790-96). 
Several hooks by him on birds are marred 
by the same faulty tendencies; those on African 
birds, on the new and rare birds of America 


and India, and on paroquets are the most valu- 
able. 

Levant (from the Ital. Levcmte, the ‘Orient,’ 
or I Rising ’—i.e. the East), a name employed to 
designate the eastern parts of the Mediterranean 
Sea and the coast regions of Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Egypt. In a wider sense, it is applied to all 
the regions eastward from Italy, as far as the 
Euphrates and the Nile . — Levantines is a name 
given to persons mainly of Frank extraction horn 
in Turkey and the towns of the Levant . — Levanter 
is a stormy wind blowing up the Mediterranean 
from the Levant. 

Lev^e^ the French name, used also on the 
Lower Mississippi (q.v.), for an embankment. 

Lev'ee, originally a reception held in the mon- 
arch’s bedchamber at the hour of rising (Fr. lever). 
See Court (Presentation at). 

LevellerSs an ultra-republican sect or party 
which became noticeable in the parliamentary 
army in 1647, and two years later produced a 
formidable mutinous outbreak. The chief leader 
was John Lilburne (c. 1614-57), who, whipped and 
imprisoned by the Star-Chamber in 1638, had risen 
in the army to be lieutenant-colonel. He became 
an indefatigable agitator ; thought Cromwell’s re- 
public too aristocratic, and demanded greater liberty 
of conscience and numerous parliamentary reforms ; 
and was repeatedly imprisoned for the treason in his 
pamphlets. A part of the army mutinied in April 
1649 in support of like views, and soon there were a 
thousand insurgents, who were speedily surrounded 
near London and forced by Cromwell to surrender. 
Similar risings elsewhere were also swiftly dealt 
with. See Page, The Leoeller Movement (Wash. 
1916). 

Levellm^* Level is a term applied to sur- 
faces that are parallel to that of still water, or 
perpendicular to the direction of the plumb-line; 
it IS also applied to the instrument employed 
in determining the amount of variation from per- 
fect levelness. The instrument is a cylindrical 
glass tube venr slightly convex on one side, and 
so nearly fiUed with water, or, what is better, with 
alcohol, that only a small bubble of air remains 
inside. The level is then mounted on a three or 
four legged stand, with its convex side upwards, 
and by means of a pivot and elevating screws is 
made capable of assuming any required position. 
If the level be properly constructed the bubble 
should lie exactly in the middle of the tube when 
the instrument is properly adjusted, and at the 
same time the line of sight of the telescope attached 
to the level should be accurately parallel to the 
surface of still water. In ordinary levels this 
first condition is seldom seen, and, instead, two 
notches are made on the glass to mark the position 



of the two extremities of the bubble when the 
insb-ument is level;' The tube and bubble shoidd 
be of considerable length to ensure accuracy. The 
leveller requires two assistants, each furnished with 
a pole from 10 to 14 feet high, and graduated to 
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feet and inches, or feet and tenths of feet. If he 
wishes to measure the height of A above B, he 
may do this by beginning either at A or B. Let 
the latter be the case : then one assistant is placed 
at B, holding his pole upright ; the other is sent 
forward to G (which must be below the level of the 
top of the pole at B ) j the surveyor, who places him- 
self between them, reads off the height Bo, which he 
puts down in the back-sight column of his book, and 
then turns the level to C, reading off' Cwi, which is 
entered in the front-sight column. The surveyor 
and his assistant at B then take up new positions, 
the latter at D ; the back-sight Cc and the front- 
sight Dn are read off, and the process is repeated 
till one of the assistants reaches A. The excess of 
the sum of the back-sights over that of the front- 
sights gives the height of A above B. A little con- 
sideration shows that this method only holds trae 
when practised on a small scale, and conseqnently 
in extensive surveys the level (as found by the 
above method) must be reduced by an allowance 
for the earth’s curvature. 

Leveil, a small seaport and poliee-burgh (1867) 
of Fife, with golf-links, on the Firth of Forth, at 
the mouth of the Leven, 11 miles NE. of Kirk- 
caldy ; pop. 7000. 

Leven, Look, a salt-water loch, between 
Argyll and Inverness shires, extending Hi miles 
to Loch Linnhe, near Ballachulish. At Kinloch- 
leven several fresh water lochs have (since 1901) 
been impounded to generate electricity for manu- 
facturing purposes. See also Lochleven. 

Lever, an inflexible rod-— straight or bent, as 
the case may be— supported at some point of its 
length on a prop which is called the fulcarmn, and 
having applied at two other points a 
to be overcome and jpower to overcome it. The 
general principle governing levers of all sorts is 
that the power and the 
resistance must tend to 
produce opposite rotations 
round the fulcrum, and 
that their moments — the 
product of either of them 
into the shortest distance 
between the line of the 
direction of its applica- 
tion and the fulcrum — 
must be numerically 
e 5 [ual ; or, in other words, the power and the re- 
sistance are in the inverse ratio of their respective 
shortest distances from 
the fulcrum. When this 
is the case there is eq^ui- 
librium ; when either 
P ‘ moment ’ predominates 
Kg. 2. there will be rotation. 

These conditions maybe 
fulfilled whether the power P, the fulcrum F, and 
the r3sistanee W stand in the order PFW, PWF, 
or WPF 5 and hence levers are popularly divided 
into three classes. In the 
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Fig. 4. 


paratively fixed position of the oar-tip in the water), 
wheelbarrows ; and, as double levers, nutcrackers 
(P the hand, W the nut, F the hinge). In the third 
class (WPF, fig. 4) we have 
fishing-rods, whips, umbrel- 
las, and most instruments 
used with the hand alone, 
and coal- and sugar-tongs ; 
and many instances in the 
muscular system — e.g. the 
biceps muscle and fore- 
arm of man (fig, 5), his 
deltoid muscle and 
shoulder, the pectoral 
muscle and wing of birds. 

Levers of the third class 
always work at a mechanical disadvantage as 
regards power; but what is lost in power is 
gained in speed and range of movement — e.g. 
the biceps muscle, since CA, fig. 5, is about 
one-sixth of the distance between the elbow- 
joint and the palm of the hand, must exert a 
6 lb. pull on A in order to raise a 1 lb. mass 
in the hand (setting aside the weight of the 
forearm itself). Levers of the second order always 
act at a mechanical advantage as regards power ; 
and in those of the first order a given pres- 
sure may overcome a greater, an equ^, or a less 
resistance, according to the ratio of the arms. 
A subsidiary advantage of levers of the second 
order is that when a man lifts weight by one 
of the first order his power is limited to his own 
weight hung on the lever, whereas with one 
of tne second order his push or pull is upward, 
and he is thus able to exert his full muscular 
strength. 
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When a large mechanical advantage is required 
this may be obtained, without using bars inordin- 
ately long, by means of a combination of them 
(as m fig. 6). Here the levers have their arms in 
the ratio of 3 to 1, and a little consideration will 
make it plain that a power, P, of 1 lb. will balance 
the weight of 27 lb. But in this instance the 
particular defect of the lever as a mechanical 
power shows itself prominently ; for if the 27 lb. 



Kg. 6. 


mass has to be lifted two inches, the power 
requires to act downwards through (2 x 27 or) 
54 inches; and, as the extent of sweep of the 
power cannot be largely increased without incon- 
venience, the advantages of this contrivance are 
confined within narrow limits. 
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liever, Chaeles, a popular novelist, chiefly 
remembered for the rollicking fun of his Irish 
stories, was horn in Dublin, 31st August 1806- 
He graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1827, 
and then removed to Gottingen, where he studied 
medicine, and subsequently returned to Dublin to 
complete his academic career. His most popular 
work, Charles O^Malley, is a reflex of his own col- 
lege life in Dublin, and many of the incidents in 
the novel, as in many of his late productions, are 
drawn from his own experiences of the world. Prob- 
ably in 1824, and certainly at some time between 
1827 and 1832, he spent a considerable time in the 
backwoods of Canada and North America, and 
subsequently embodied his experiences in Con 
Cregan and Arthur O'Leary. Returned to Ireland, 
he practised medicine first at Kilkee in County 
Clare, and afterwards at various other country 
towns, collecting material for his stories of Irish 
country life. Having married a Miss Baker, he 
went in 1837 to practise medicine at Brussels, and 
while there wi-ote Harry Lorrequer, and afterwards 
Charles O'Malley for the Dublin University Maga- 
zine, then recently started. Returning to Dublin, 
he published Jack Hinton in 1841, and from 1842 
to 1845 acted as editor of the Dublin University 
Magazine, and wrote Nuts and Nutcrackers, Arthur 
O'Leary, Tom Burke of Ours, and The O'Donoghue. 
In 1845 he again went ofl* to the Continent, going 
first to Brussels, then to Bonn and Carlsruhe, 
where he lived for some time, and published the 
Knight o f Gwynne. He then m oved on to Florence, 
and wrote Roland Cashel, and thence to Spezzia, 
where Lidtrel of Arran,, Con Cregan, Sir Jasper 
Carew, and The Dodd Family Abroad were pro- 
duced in rapid succession. Then, suddenly and 
completely changing his style, he wrote the 
Fortunes of Glencore, followed by a truly Irish 
story, The Martins of Cro-MarUn, and Th^ 
Daltons, the hero of which is an Englishman 
travelling on the Continent. Lever was then, 
in 1858, appointed by Lord Derby to be British 
vice-consul at Spezzia, and continued to write, 
publishing Davenport Dunn, One of Them, Gerald 
Fitzgerald, Sir Brooke Foshrooke, That Boy of 
Norcotts, and contributing some racy papers to 
Blackwood's Magazine under the sobriquet of * Cor- 
nelius O’Dowd.’ On May 2, 1867, he was promoted 
by his old patron Lord Derby to the consulship at 
Trieste, where he died 1st June 1872. Lever’s later 
books, though marked by greater care and more 
thought than those of the Lorrequer school, and 
even that strange and brilliant composition entitled 
A Day's Ride, are already dead ; and it is only by 
his bnlliant and racy sketches of a phase of Irish 
life which was passing away even as the sym- 
pathetic young chronicler caught its features 
that Lever stiU lives, and may continue to live 
when Ireland is as dull as Lincolnshire and as, 
orderly as Clapham. Lever’s wandering life on the 
continent of Europe, and especially in Belgium, 
where he fell ifi with a great number of Peninsular 
and Waterloo oJfficers, and collected a vast store of 
traditions of the great battles and of those who 
fought them, gives an additional zest to many of 
his books. They are all something more than mere 
sketches of rollicking in Ireland, and their boister- 
ous fun is relieved, and even refined, by constant 
changes of scene, the reflex of Lever’s own wander- 
ing and wayward life, and of his own restless 
genius. 

One unfortunate result of Lever’s novels has been 
to create a false idea of Irish society, and still more 
of the Irish character. The Irish or to-day at least 
are singularly unlike those portrayed in the novels 
of the O'Malley type, and, much as the social con- 
ditions of the country have altered in the last 
sixty years, a great deal of what was carelessly 


dashed ofl' by Lever, and which at any time was 
but brilliant caricature, has been curiously enough 
accepted by most of his readers as an accurate 
rex>resentation of life in Ireland. Apai*t from his 
powers as a writer, Lever was one of the most 
felliant conversationalists and agreeable com- 
panions of liis time ; he was at home everywhere, 
a welcome guest in all societies. He had a great 
faculty for humorous verse ; and the songs scattered 
through his novels are bright and racy. 

See Memoirs by Fitzpatrick (1879; new ed. 1896) and 
by Downey ( better, 1906 ). Of this ‘ disappearing author ’ 
there were an edition (33 vols. ) in 1876-78, one edited 
by his daughter (37 vols.) in 1897-99, and another at 
Boston, XJ.S. (32 vols.), in 1902. 

Leveret* See Hare. 

Leverrier, Urbain Jean Joseph, a ^eat 
French astronomer, was horn at St Ld, in Nor- 
mandy, 11th March 1811. He was admitted into 
the ilcole Polytechnique in 1831, was subsequently 
employed for some time under the board for the 
administration of tobaccos, and as early as 1836 
distinguished himself by his papers on the com- 
binations of phosphorus with hydrogen and oxygen. 
Next year the place of teacher of astronomy at 
the Pmytechnique was offered him, and in this way 
Leverrier was led to become an astronomer. His 
Tables de Mercure, and several memoirs on ‘the 
secular inequalities,’ opened to him the door of the 
Academy in 1846. At the instigation of Arago he 
applied himself to the examination of the disturb- 
ances in the motions of the planets, from which 
the existence of an undiscovered planet could he 
inferred ; and, as the result of his laborious calcula- 
tions, directed the attention of astronomers to the 
point in the heavens where, a few days afterwards, 
the planet Neptune was actually discovered by 
Galle at Berlin (see also Adams, J. C.). For 
this Leverrier was rewarded with the Grand Cross 
of the Legion of Honour, a professorship of as- 
tronomy in the Faculty of Sciences at Paris, and 
various lesser honours. When the revolution of 
1848 broke out Leverrier sought distinction as 
a democratic politician; the department of La 
Manche chose nim in May 1849 to be a member 
of the Legislative Assembly, where he at once 
became counter-revolutionary; and in 1862 Louis 
Napoleon made him a senator. In 1854 Leverrier 
succeeded Arago as director of the Observatory 
of Paris, an office which, save during an interval 
of three years (1870-73), he held till his death, 
23d September 1877. See Bertrand’s Moge in the 
M4m, de I'Acad. des Sciences. 

Levi, the third son of Jacob and Leah (Gen. 
xxix. 34). He is conspictious through the part he 
took with his brother Simeon in the slaughter of 
the inhabitants of Shechem ( Gen. xxxiv.). Jacob 
pronounced this curse on them both, that they 
should be scattered among Israel (Gen. xlix. 7). 
In Egypt the House of Levi had divided itself into 
three jtamilies, those of Gershon, Kohath, and 
Merari. At the distribution of Palestine no tribal 
territory was allotted to them, but only forty- 
eight scattered cities. In the Pentateuch they 
are set apaiii as the servants of the sanctuary, hut 
they mi^t not perform any priestly function, the 
priesthood being reserved for one Levitical family, 
that of Aaron. The history of the Levites has 
been matter of controversy. Some have assumed 
that Levi is simply the eponymous ancestor of the 
Levitical caste, and it has been denied that Levi 
was originally a tribe at all. 

Levirate (Heb. levw, ‘husband’s brother’), a 
usage wide-spread in ancient times and in some 
places common now, which constrained a brother 
to maiTy his brother’s widow. Amongst Jews and 
Hindus, the duty of * raising up seed to his brother ’ 
was imperative only when the first marriage had 
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proved childless. The custom has been referred to 
polyandry, to religious horror of childlessness, and 
to mere economic or agrarian considerations. See 
Family, Marriage. 

Levit£l9 Elias (1465-1549), a Jew born near 
NumWg, had to seek refuge in Italy, where he 
held a high position as teacher of Hebrew in Venice, 
Padua, and Rome. His principal exegetical works 
are on Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, and Amos. Other 
important works are his Massor^th Hammasoreth, 
a treatise on the vowel-points; a Hebrew gram- 
mar; and a Talmudic and Targumic Dictionary. 
Most of his works have been repeatedly edited and 
partly translated by Buxtorf, Munster, Fagius, 
and others, who owed most of their Hebrew know- 
ledge to Levita exclusively. He is called not only 
Salem, Ashkenasi (‘the German ^), 

(‘the master 

Lerites* See Levi. 

Leviticus. See Pentateuch. 

Levkosia. See Nicosia. 

Levuka, till 1882 the capital of Fiji (q..v.). 

Levulose. See Sugar. 

Levy (Fr. l&oie) is the compulsory raising of a 
Dody of troops from any specified class in the com- 
munity for pui*poses of general defence^ or offence 
when the existing military forces are insufficient 
to meet the necessities of the case. When a 
country is in danger of instant invasion a l&o^e 
en masse is sometimes made— i.e. every man 
capable of bearing arms is required to contribute 
in person towards the common defence. On less 
argent occasions the levy maybe restricted to a 
class, as to men between eighteen and forty years 
of age. 

Lewald9 Fanny, German novelist, was born 
of Jewish parents at Kdnigsberg, on 24th March 
1811, but professed Christianity in her seventeenth 
year. She began to write when about thirty, and 
from 1840 lived in Berlin ; in 1855 she married 
Adolf Stahr (1805-76), the literary critic. She died 
at Dresden on 5th August 1889, Fanny Lewald 
was perhaps the most important woman novelist in 
Germany during the miadle of the 19th century. 
She was possessed of keen powers of observation, 
and wrote in a sober, matter-of-fact style, which, 
however, was not incompatible with a strong 
undercurrent of restrained feeling. She was an 
especially enthusiastic champion of the emancipa- 
tion of her sex. Her realistic tendencies brought 
her into conflict with the Countess von Hahn- 
Hahn, whose unreal sentimentalism she success- 
fully parodied in Diogena (1847). Her best book 
is perhaps Ton Geschteeht m Geschlecht (1863-65). 
An English translation of Stella (1884) appeared in 
the same year. At different times she visited many 
arts of Europe with her father and her husband ; 
er books on Italy (1847) and Great Britain (1852) 
were the most valuable outcome of these journeys. 
See her Meim Lehensgeschichte (6 vols. 1861-63). 

Lewes^ the county town of Sussex, 50 miles 
S. of London, is picturesquely situated on the 
eastern declivity of one of the South Downs, at 
the foot of which flows the navigable river Ouse 
on its course to the sea at Newhaven, 7 miles 
distant. Pop. (1801 )_ 4909; (1881) 11,199; (1921) 
10,798. The chief objects of interest are the ruins 
of a piiory and castle, the former built (1072-78) 
by william de Warenne, Earl of Surrey, who with 
hw wife Gundreda, a daughter of William the 
Conqueror, was buried within its precincts. Of 
the castle which stood on high ground in the centre 
of the town, the keep and gateway, the only portions 
now .‘emaining, are held in trust for the nation 
^1920) by the Sussex Archaeological Society, which 
has a museum in the adjoining Barbican House. 


Lewes had seven churches, mostly Perpendicular in 
style, a county hall (1812), free library (1862), 
school of science and art (1868), and a town-hall 
(1893). The chief trade is in corn, malt, coals, 
lime, and cement, whilst printing is extensively 
carried on. Till 1867 the town returned two 
members to parliament, till 1885 one. A charter 
of incorporation was granted in 1881. Race-meet- 
ings are held near Mount Harry on the Downs, 
where, on the 14th May 1264 a great battle was 
fought between Henry III. ana the insurgent 
barons under Simon de Montfort. The Piltdown 
skull was found near Lewes. See Eoanthropus. 

LeweS 9 George Henry, man of letters, Avas born 
in London, a popular comedian’s grandson, 18th 
April 1817. Educated partly at Greenwich under 
Dr Burney, and partly in Jersey and Brittany, he 
left? schopl early to enter first a notary’s office, and 
then the' house of a Russian merchant. He next 
tried walking the hospitals, but could not stand 
the horrors of the operating-room; so in 1838 he 
proceeded to Germany, and remained there nearly 
two years, studying the life, language, and litera- 
ture of the country. On his return to London he 
fell to work writing about anything and every- 
thing as a Penny Encyclopaedist and Moining 
Chronicler, as a contributor afterwards to a dozen 
more journals, reviews, and magazines, and as 
editor of the Leade?^ (1851-54), and or theFortuightlg 
(1865-66), which he himself had founded. He 
‘began life,’ says Frederic Harrison, ‘as a journal- 
ist, a critic, a novelist, a dramatist, a biographer, 
and an essayist ; he closed it as a mathematician, 
a physicist, a chemist, a biologist, a psychologist, 
and the author of a system of abstract general 
hilosophy.’ The change was rendered possible, 
ir Leslie Stephen points out, by George Eliot’s 
literary successes. Lewes was married unhappily 
and had children, when his connection witfi her 
began in July 1854; it ended only with his death 
at their house in Regent’s Park, 30th November 
1878. An intellect clear rather than strong or deep, 
a wit lively rather than rich, and a firm and grace- 
ful style made Lewes a popular critic and interest- 
ing biographer. In philosophy he was originally 
positivist and always anti-metaphysical ; sought to 
harmonise psychology and science, and popmarise 
both ; and was suggestive rather than systematic 
or satisfying. 

His works, besides a tragedy and a couple of novels 
1841-48 ), include the Biographical History ofBJUlosophy 
1845; recast in the 3d edition of 1867 as The History of 
Philosophy from Thales to Comte); The Spanish JDrema, 
Lope de Vega and Calderon (1846) ; a Life of Bohes- 
pierre ( 1848 ) ; Comtds Philosophy of the Sciences ( 1853 ), 
which is much more than a mere translation ; the admir- 
able Life and Works of Goethe ( 1855) ; Seaside Studies at 
Ilfracombe (1858); Physiology of Common Life (1869- 
60); Studies m Animal Life (1862); Aristotle (1864); 
On Actors and the Art of Acting (1876) ; and Problems 
of Life amd Mind (1874-79), its five volumes dealing with 
‘The Foundations of a C5reed,’ ‘The Physical Basis of 
Mind,’ ‘ The Study of Psychology,’ and * Mind as a Func- 
tion of the Organism.’ See Emot ( Gborge ), with works 
there cited, and Professor Bully’s article in the JEncydO’ 
paedla Britannim (1911). 

LewiS 9 or Snake River, the great southern 
branch of the Columbia (q.v.). See Idaho. 
Lewis* See Louis, and Lewis-with-Harris. 
LewiS 9 Sir George Cornewall, statesman 
and author, was born in London, 2l8t April 
1806, son of Sir T. F. Lewis, Bart., of Harpton 
Court, Radnorshire; and was educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford, where in 1828 he 
took a first-class in classics and a second-plass 
in mathematics. A pupil of Austin’s, he was 
called to the bar of the Middle Temple in 1831, 
and succeeded his father as Poor-law Commis- 
sioner in 1839. He sat for Herefordshire from 
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1847 to 1852, and for the Radnor Boronghs from 
1855. After holding minor government offices, 
he rose rapidly to he financial secretary to the 
Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Palmerston (1855-58), Home Secretary (1859-61), 
and Secretary at War. He succeeded his father as 
second baronet in 1855, and died 13th April 1863. 
He was an earnest and sincere politician, and his 
business capacity, sound sense, varied knowledge, 
and moral and intellectual qualities made him a 
notable figure in the public and political life in 
England. 

His extraordinary versatility may he gathered from a 
list of his works, which include a treatise on the Origin 
and Formation of the JRomance Languages (1835), The 
Fables of Bdbrius, The Use and Abuse of Political Terms^ 
The Influence of Authority in Matters if Opinion (1850), 
his famous Inquiry into the Credibility of Ancient Roman 
History (1865— against Niebuhr), The Method of Obser- 
vation and Reasoning in, Politics, Local Disturbances 
and the Irish Church Question (1836), The Government 
of Dependencies, Herefordshire Glossary, The Astronomy 
of the Ancients (1859), and Dialogue on the Rest Form of 
Government (1859). He was editor of the Edinburgh 
Review from 1852 to 1855. See his Letters (1870), and 
Bagehot’s lAterm^y Steadies (1879). 

Lewis, Matthew Geegohy (‘Monk Lewis’), 
was horn in London, 9th July 1775, and educated 
at Westminster, at Christ Church College, Oxford, 
and at Weimar, where he was introduced to Goethe. 
In 1794 he went as an attach^ to the Hague, and 
there, inspired by Glanvill (his mother’s favourite 
author) and the Mysteries of Udolpho, wrote at 
nineteen Ambrosfio, or the Monk (1795), the grue- 
some, unclean romance which made him so famous 
that in 1798 his invitation to dine at an Edinburgh 
hotel could elate Scott as nothing before, or after- 
wards. A musical drama, The Castle Spectre 
(1796), The Brasjo of Venice (1894), and a host 
more of blood-and-thunder plays, novels, and tales 
are happily forgotten,* hut two lines at least 
survive of one of his ballads, Alonso the Brave. 
In 1796 he entered parliament as a silent member, 
and in 1812 he inherited from Ms father two large 
estates in Jamaica. So to better the condition of 
his slaves there, good-hearted, lachrymose, clever 
little ‘Mat’ forsook the society of the Prince 
Regent, Byron, and all his other great friends, and 
made the two voyages, in 1815 and 1817, which 
furnished materials for Ms one really valuable 
work, the posthumous Journal of a West India 
Prmrietor (1834). On Ms way home, in the Gulf 
of Florida, he died of yellow fever, 13th May 1818, 
and was buried at sea. See Ms Life and Corre- 
spondence (2 vols. 1839). 

LewiSf Sinclair, horn at Sauk Center, Minn., 
7th February 1885, graduated at Yale, and, after 
following the careers of journalist and magazine 
editor, turned to the writing of novels. He had 
published several books — Our Mr Wrenn, The Trail 
of the Hawk (1915), and others — ^when in 1920 
Main Street appeared and created an immediate 
sensation iu America, and later in other countries. 
In it is depicted a small community in the Middle 
West — ‘America in Little.’ Babbitt (1920) ex- 
presses the new American revolt against materi- 
alism. Martin Arrowsmith (1925), the life of a 
doctor, brilliantly written, shows further his love 
of dissection. 

Lewisham^ a metropolitan borough of London, 
6 miles SSE. of Charing Cross, with 182, 00() 
inhabitants and two parliamentary divisions. 

Lewtsia, a genus of plants, of the natural order 
Portulacaceae (see Pitrslanb), named in honour 
of the American traveller, Meriwether Lewis 
(1774-1809). L. rediviva is found in the regions 
of his explorations, on the west side of the Rocky 


Mountains. Its thick, branching roots are highly 
valued by the Indians as nutritive and restorative. 
It has a showy rose-coloured flower. Another 
species, L. brachy calyx, is found in Utah. 

Le\vistoil 9 a city of Maine, on the Andro- 
scoggin River, 35 miles N. of Portland. The river, 
which is crossed by several bridges, has here a fall 
of 50 feet, and furnishes water-power to numerous 
mills and factories, especially for woollens and 
cottons. At Lewiston is Bates College. Pop. 
32,000. 

Lewis-With-Harris, an island of Scotland, 
the largest and most northerly of the Outer 
Hebrides, separated from the mainland by the 
Minch, and containing the town of Stornoway 
(q.v.), 43 miles NW. of Poolewe and 180 N. by W. 
of Oban. Its length is 60 miles ; its greatest breadth 
is 28 miles ; and its area is 859 square miles, of 
which 683 belong to Lewis, the Ross -shire portion, 
in the north, and 176 to Harris, the Inverness-shire 
portion, in the south. The coasts are wild and 
rugged, the chief indentations being Broad Bay 
and Lochs Erisort, Seaforth, Resort, and Roag. 
The Butt of Lewis, a promontory at the extreme 
norih, rises sheer from the sea to a height of 142 
feet. Gneiss is the predominant rock; and the 
surface, attaining 2662 feet in Harris and 1750 in 
Lewis, consists mainly of hill, moor, and moss, 
treeless and almost shrubless, with much peat and 
fresh -water lakes innumerable. Less than 4 per 
cent, of the entire area is in cultivation. In 1844 
‘ The Lews ’ was purchased from the Mackenzies of 
Seaforth by Sir James Matheson (1796-1878), who 
expended £330,000 on improvements. Lord Lever- 
hulme bought it in 1918. Pop. (1801) 12,164; 
(1831)18,440; (1901)32,886; (1921 ) 31,687, mostly 
Gaelic-speaking. See Callernish, Crofters, 
Hebrides; Smith, Lewsiana (1875); Mackenzie, 
Book of the Lews (1919). 

Lexicon. See Dictionary. 

Lexington^ (l) capital of Fayette county, 
Kentucky, stands in the fertile blue-grass region, 
at the junction of four railways, 77 miles S. of 
Cincinnati. It is a handsome city, its principal 
edifices the court-house, the state university, 
and the state lunatic asylum. The fine Henry 
Clay monument also is noteworthy. There are 
manufactures of hemp and, especially, of tobacco. 
Pop. 41,500. — (2) A village of Massachusetts, 11 
miles WNW. of Boston, where the first blood ol 
the Revolution was shed, April 19, 1775. A monu- 
ment has been erected in memory of the eight 
minute-men who fell in this first conflict.— (3) 
Capital of Lafayette county, Missouri, on the 
Missouri River, 42 miles by rail (84 by water) E. 
of Kansas City. It contains some colleges, and 
has manufactures of furniture and cigars. Pop. 
5000. — (4) A pretty village of Virginia, on the 
North River, 32 miles NNw . of Lynchbuig, is the 
terminus of the James River and the Kanawha 
Canal, and contains the Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity and the Virginia Military Institute. Here 
Robert E. Lee and ‘ Stonewall ’ Jackson are buried. 
Pop. 3000. 

Lex TalioniSt the law of retaliation, common 
among all ancient and barbarous nations, by which 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth was con- 
sidered the appropriate punishment. 

Leyden, or Leiden, a town of Holland, stands 
on the Old Rhine, 6 miles from the North Sea, and 
^ rail 9 miles N. by W. of The Hague and 31 
W. of Utrecht. It is a typical Dutch town, 
spotlessly clean, with canals bordered by avenues 
of trees, and sleepy sguares and streets. Its pre- 
dominant characteristic is an air of academic repose ; 
and the town is the seat of a celebrated university, 
which formerly attracted students from all parts 
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of Europe, including Sir Thomas Brawne, Evelyn, 
Boswell, Goldsmith, John Wilkes, Alexander 
Carlyle, Alexander Monro, and several other dis- 
tinguished Scottish surgeons, and numbered 
amongst its professors some of the greatest names 
in the world of learning: Grotius, Descartes, 
Salmasius, Scaliger, Boerhaave, Hemsterhuis, 
Ruhnken, Valckenaer, &c., besides Arminius and 
Gomarus, all either studied or taught at Leyden, 
as have in modern times such men as Einstein and 
Loren tz. It was founded in 1575 by William of 
Orange as a reward to the citizens (they them- 
selves selecting this boon in preference to a re- 
mission of taxes ) for their heroic defence against 
the Spaniards from October 1573 to October 1574 
Its library has many valuable oriental and Greek 
MSS. ; its botanic garden has counted Linnaeus 
and Boerhaave amongst its directors. It has a 
museum of natural history, one of the finest and 
best arranged in Europe ; a museum of anti- 
quities, with especially valuable Egyptian monu- 
ments ; an ethnographical museiim, the nucleus 
of which was Siebold's Japanese collection ; 
and an observatory. The senate-hall is hung with 
the portraits of more than a hundred celebrated 
Leyden professors. The town art museum contains 
pictures by Kembrandt, Jan Steen, Gerard Douw, 
Lucas of Leyden, the family Mieris— all natives of 
the town, and others. Here too were bom some of 
the Elzevirs, the celebrated printers, who carried on 
a branch of their business in Leyden, and John of 
Leyden, the Anabaptist. The quaint and pictur- 
esque town-hall dates from 1574^98. Thei*e are 
nearly a score of churches, the most notable 
anaong them being St Peter’s, with monuments 
to Boerhaave, Scaliger, Camper, Arminius, &c., 
and St Pancras, with" a monument to Van der 
Werf, the hero of the siege. In the centre of 
the town stands an old round tower, which is 
said to date from the Boman occupation. Leyden 
was in the 15th century famous all over Europe 
for its manufactured cloth, baize, and camlet. 
The same industries, but to a much less extent, 
together with the manufacture of cotton, twine, 
and yarn, the dyeing of cloth and leather, &c., 
are still carried on. Leyden is the seat of a school 
of navigation. In 1650 the population numbered 
100,000 ; but a century later it had fallen to three- 
quarters of that nnmher, and hy the beginning of 
the 19th century to 30,000. In 1876 it was 40,724, 
and 65,694 in 1920. In 1807 a portion of Leyden 
was destroyed by the explosion of a barge laden 
with gunpowder on one of the canals. 

Leyden^ John, poet and oriental scholar, was 
horn, the son of a shepherd, at Denholm, Roxburgh- 
shire, 8th September 1776. In 1790 he entered 
Edinburgh University, and was licensed as a pro- 
bationer of the Cliurch of Scotland in 1798. He 
studied medicine in 1796-1800. He proved an 
ardent and enthusiastic student with a hunger 
for knowledge, which led h^ into studies out of 
the routine, including many European and oriental 
languages. His strong native talent and varied 
gifts and attainments, in spite of his uncouth 
manners, secured him the attention, among 
others, of Scott, whom he aided in gathering 
materials for his Border Mmstrelsy, contributing 
an article on fairy superstitions, and on one occa^ 
Sion he walked between 40 and 50 miles to procure 
the words of a ballad which were awanting. He 
jas also a contributor to Lewises Tales of Wonder. 

first prose work was Discoveries and Settlements 
of Eii/r^eams in Northern and Western Africa 
(1799). Meanwhile his translations and original 
poetical contributions to the Edinburgh Magazine 
had atoacted attention. For a period of six months 
( 1801 ) he edited the Scots Magazine. Before leav- 
ing his native eouxday he, had completed his Semies 


of Infamy^ descriptive of Teviotdale (1803). In 
1803 he sailed for India as assistant-surgeon on the 
Madras establishment. After four months’ service 
in Madras general hospital he was appointed 
surgeon and naturalist to the commission for the 
survey of Mysore and Travancore (1804). His 
health gave way, he was five times given up by the 
physician, but sick or well he continued his acquisi- 
tion of languages. He resided for a time at Penang ; 
came back to Calcutta (1806) ; wrote an essay on 
Hindustani dialects ; was appointed professor in the 
Bengal College, and afterwards judge at Calcutta. 
Through the influence of Lord Minto lie was 
appointed commissioner of the^ Court of Requests, 
then assay master of the mint. Meanwhile he 
translated the Gospels into five different languages. 
When the expedition against Java was undertaken 
Leyden accompanied Lord Minto thither as inter- 
preter; and at Batavia, in the exploration of a 
musty, unventilated library, which contained many 
Indian manuscripts, he contracted a fever, of which 
he died, August 27, 1811. 

Leyden’s versification is soft and musical, hut 
his ballads with their marvellous melody have 
taken a higher place than his longer poems. Next 
affcer Scott and Hogg, says Principal Shairp, he 
has done most to illustrate his native region. His 
attainments as an orientalist were extraordinary ; 
he had a greater or less acgLuaintance with at least 
thirty-four languages or dialects. Lord Cockburn 
speaks of him as ever in a state of excitement, 
and ever panting for things unattainable by ordin- 
ary mortals. Leyden’s chief literary remains are 
a preliminary dissertation to an edition of the 
Complaynt of Scotland (1801); an essay on the 
‘Languages and Literature of the Indo-Chinese 
Nations,’ printed in Asiatic EesearcheSi vol. xix. ; 
bis translation of Memoirs of Baber (q.v.), partly 
ly Erskine (1826) ; and of meday Annals (1821) ; 
Journal of a Tour in the Highlands (ed. J. 
Sinton, with bibliography, 1903 ). See his Poetical 
UemainSy by Morton ( 1819 ) ; Poems and Ballads, 
with reprint of memoir by Scott (1876); Poetical 
Wor/cs, with memoir by T. Brown ( 1876 ) ; and 
I Life by Reith ( 1908). 

I Leyden, Lucas Van. See Lucas. 

l^eydenbnrg, or Lydenbueg, a town in the 
Transvaal (pop. 2000), on an elevated plateau, about 
160 miles N W. of Delagoa Bay. The district is rich 
in minerals, and gold has been worked since 1873. 
Leyden Jar. See Electricity. 

Leys, Henri Jean Auguste, Belgian painter, 
was born on 18th February 1816 at Antwerp, in 
which city most of his life was spent, and where 
he died on 26th August 1869. He was created 
baron by Leopold I. in 1862. Leys is one of the 
best modern ai-tists in the style of the old Flemish 
masters. His most valuable and most character- 
istic pictures are inspired by the private life and 
stirring history of his native land — ‘Rembrandt’s 
Studio’ (1837), ‘A Flemish Wedding’ (1839), 
‘Public Worship in Antwerp Cathedral,’ ‘A Village 
F8te,’ ‘A Musical Party’ (1846), ‘Rubens Feasted 
by the Gunsmiths of Antwerp’ (1851), ‘New- 
year’s Day in Flanders,’ ‘Luther Singing in the 
Streets of Eisenach ’ (1862), ‘ Erasmus in his Study,’ 
‘Institution of the Golden Fleece,’ and a series of 
frescoes in his own dining-room representing the 
history of a ‘ Flemish Festival.’ The last years of 
his life were occupied in painting six scenes from 
the history of Antwen) in the 16th century on the 
avails of the great hall in the town-nouse of 
Antwerp. Alma Tadema studied under Baron 
Leys. See Sulzberger’s Henri Leys (Bms. 1886). 

Leze Itajesty, or Lese Majesty (Norman- 
French ; Lat. Icesa mafestas), an offence against 
sovereign power. See Treason. 
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Lhasa (pronounced Jilassa, from Lha, ‘god’; 
sa, ‘ place ’ — the abode of the gods) is the political 
capital of Tibet, and the ecclesiastical capital of 
Lamaism (q.v.), one of the principal forms of 
Buddhism. The city stands in 29® 39' N. lat. and 
90° 57' E. long., about 45 miles NE. of the Junction 
of the Kyicliu (lit. water of happiness) with the 
Brahmaputra River, and about 300 miles from the 
Indian frontier. It stands a trifle under 12,000 
feet above sea-level, but this is considered low for 
Tibet, and the Kyichu valley is one of the most 
fruitful portions of the country. Two or three 
miles to the north and south run ranges of moun- 
tains, some 4000 or 5000 feet above the level of the 
plain. The city lies on the north bank of the 
Kyichu, on low ground, and in the rainy season 
the river frec^uently overflows its banks and 
inundates the streets. Lhasa may be divided 
into two portions, one the city proper, the centre 
of which is the Chokang or cathedral, and 
the other called Potalashol, about a mile to the 
north-west, a suburb which has grown up around 
the foot of the great Potala palace, whicn is built 
on a hill. There is a fine avenue flanked by walled 
pleasure-gardens uniting the two parts of the city. 
The Potala, which ranks as one of the finest palaces 
anywhere in the world, and which hides most of 
the hill on which it is built, is 70 feet higher than 
St Paul’s Cathedral. It is the official residence of 
the Dalai Lama, who is the temporal ruler of Tibet 
and the spiritual head of Lamaism. There are 
about 600 monk -chamberlains resident in the 
palace, and one wing is used as a training-college 
for monks training for high government service. 
If tlie Potala is the Vatican of Lamaism, the 
Chokang is its St Peter’s. It is, however, not a 
very imposing-looking building, and a good part of 
it is hidden from sight by the houses which have 
been built up around it. It is an enormously 
wealthy institution. One wing of the building is 
used for secular purposes, containing the oinces 
of the Lfinchen or piime-minister, and the four 
Shapes (lit. lotus foot) or secretaries of state, who 
together constitute the KashaJc or council of state, 
appointed by and responsible to the Dalai Lama. 
There is also a large room, in which meets the 
Tsong-dn or National Assembly, the Tibetan 
parliament, the principal members of which are the 
representatives of the great monasteries in and 
around Lhasa. One of the buildings immediately 
adjacent to the cathedral is the Palace of Justice, 
used by the two Mvpons or city magistrates, who 
also perform the functions of joint mayors. There 
is no local self-government. The block of buildings 
comprising the "cathedral and adjoining edifices 
forms the heart of the city, called the inner square. 
A broad road, called the Parkhor or inner circle, 
runs round this block. It is the duty of all pious 
pilgrims to Lhasa to circumnavigate the Chokang 
by means of this road, or by means of the Chikhor, 
the outer circle, a roadway which runs around the 
whole of greater Lhasa including Potalashol. For 
this reason the Parkhor is nearly always crowded. 
The wider parts of the road are used as a market- 
place, and are filled with stalls, which largely take 
the place of shops. Most of the important Lhasa 
streets run out of this inner circle. The city proper 
is only about half a ndle in diameter, and the 
number of individual houses comparatively small, 
as huge families and groups of families will live 
inside of one house. Many of the houses are two, 
some three, stories high, and nearly all are huilt 
round adarge, square, unpaved courtyard. The 
roofs are practically all flaty as Lhasa, in common 
with most other parts of Tibet, is ver^ dry, and the 
roofs need no slope to dispose of rain and snow. 
Nearly all the houses are surmounted hy prayer- 
flags. Many aristocratic Tibetan families have 


either city mansions inside the city, or semi- 
country estates in the near neighbourhood. The 
most famous of these suburban palaces is Norbu- 
linga, to the west, where the Dalai Lama spends 
most of his time in preference to the Potala. 

As befits a city so dominated by ecclesiasticism 
as Lhasa, a great number of its larger buildings 
are temples or monasteries. In the northern part 
are Muru-gompa, the largest city monastery, and 
Bamoche, a temple, the oldest building in Lhasa, 
parts of which supposedly date back to the 7th 
century A.D., when the city was definitely founded, 
though the site was probably the headquarters 
of the savage ruling chiefs of Tibet for some 
centuries earlier. Very important are the four 
Lings or royal temples (two in the city and two 
in the suburbs ), small and with a strictly limited 
number of monks, but owning vast stretches of 
the richest agricultural land all over Tibet, and 
of importance politically because in the past the 
regent, during the minority of the Dalai Lama, 
was chosen from the abbots of these four institu- 
tions. The greatest of these, Tengyeling, is now 
partly in ruins owing to the displeasure of the 
thirteenth Dalai Lama, who suspected its monks of 
conspiring against his throne. In the neighbour- 
hood of Lhasa are the three supreme monasteries 
of Tibet, the greatest in size and repute, fulfilling 
the functions of universities as well, preparing 
monk students who come from every part of 
Tibet and Mongolia for various theological degrees. 
Drepung is 3 or 4 miles to the north-west, Sera 
2 miles to the north, and Ganden 25 miles to the 
north-east. Nominally the first has 7000, the 
second 5000, and the third 3000 inhabitants, but in 
practice this number is considerably exceeded. The 
resident population of Lhasa proper, apart from 
monks and the soldiers of the new army, is esti- 
mated to be 20,000. This njumber is greatly 
augmented, however, by a floating population of 
pilgrims and traders, and at festival times the city 
contains more than 100,000. The women of Lhasa 
go about with perfect freedom, but there is still 
a good deal of brigandage, owin^ to the lack of 
a police force, and after special fire-crackers have 
been fired (at about 8.30 p.m. ) all citizens are 
supposed to keep to their houses. A curious 
section of the people are the Ragyapas, outcast 
scavengers, condemned by custom to live in huts 
made of horn, but many of them wealthy. 

From 1720 to 1912 the Chinese exercised suzer- 
ainty over Tibet, and maintained two Amhans 
and a garrison of soldiers in, Lhasa. But in 1912 
the Tibetans expelled their overlords, and since then 
have remained independent, so the present number 
of Chinese in Lhasa is negligible. The Tibetans 
in general, and the Lhasa authorities in particular, 
have long been distinguished by their dislike of 
foreigners, and most of the European explorers 
who set out for Lhasa were turned back before 
getting there; only three Europeans reached 
Lhasa during the 19th century, the En^shman 
Manning (in 1811-12) and the Frenchmen Hue and 
Gabet (1846). Eventually in 1904 the Young- 
husband Military Expedition, despatched by the 
Indian government, reached the city by force of 
arms, only to find the Dalai Lama had fled, and 
the expedition was withdrawn shortly afterwards. 
There xs now a more friendly attitude of the Dalai 
Lama and his court towards England, but the 
unofficial European is still as rigidly excluded as 
ever, MongoHatis, Sikkimese, and Bhutanese are 
permitted free access. Most of the Lhasa crafts- 
men and metaj-wprkers are Nepalese, and there 
is a small colony of Kashmiris, who, though 
Mohammedaiis, arO tolerated because of theit 
usefulness as traders, because though Lhasa ils 
something xhore than an ecclesiastical centre, it 
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also tlie centre for caravans to and from Kashmir, 
India, China, and Mongolia. The principal exports 
are wool, furs, sheep, and musk. The principal 
imports are tea, silk, European and Indian manu- 
factured goods. 

See Lamaisjt, Tibet, and books there mentioned ; 
Hue’s Travels ; Sarat Chandra Das, A J (mi'ney to Lhasa ; 
E. Candler, \The Unvdlmg of Lhasa, McGovern, To 
Lhasa in Disguise. 

Lherzolite5 an igneous rock consisting of a 
granular aggregate of olivine, diopside, and ensta- 
tite with accessory picotite. It derives its name 
from Lake Lherz in the Pyrenees. 

L’Hdpitak Michel de, French statesman, was 
born at Aigueperse in Auvergne in 1504, studied 
law at Toulouse and Padua, and settled as an 
advocate in Paris when about thirty years of age. 
In 1547-48 he represented Henry II. at the Council 
of Trent ; then for some years he held high office 
in the household of Margaret of Valois, Duchess of 
Berri. His appointment in 1554 as superintendent 
of finances was but the preliminary to his nomina- 
tion as chancellor of France six years later. His 
policy was one of moderation ; especially did he 
endeavour to assuage the fierce rancour of the 
religious (quarrel by staying^ the hand of the 
Catholic persecutors, by resisting the introduction 
of the Inquisition, and by promoting such con- 
ferences, &c., as that of-roissy. But after the 
peace of Amboise (1563) he lost ground with 
Catharine de’ Medici, and in 1568 he resigned the 
chancellorship. He spent the rest of his life in 
retirement on his estate of Vignay near xutampes, 
and died there (or at B41esbat) on 13th March 1573. 
His Latin poems, speeches, memoirs, &c., were 
published in 5 vols. in 1824-25. See Life by Ville- 
main ( new ed. 1874 ) and monographs by Taillandier 
( 1861 ) and Dupre-Lasale { 1875 ). 

Liability (Limited) Acts« See Company. 

Liability of Employers. See Factory and 
Workshop Acts, Master and Servant. 

Lia Fail. See Coronation. 

Liakhov Islands. See New Siberia. 

LianaSf a term first used in the French colonies, 
in the form Hanes (from Her, to bind), for the 
woody, climbing, and twining plants which abound 
in tropical forests. Such plants are comparatively 
rare in colder climates, although the honeysuckles 
and some species of Clematis afford familiar ex- 
amples of them ; hut the lianas of tropical countries 
overtop the tallest trees, and descend again to the 
ground in vast festoons, pass from one tree to 
another, and hind the whole forest together in a 
maze of living network, and often by cables as 
thick as those of a man-of-war. Many parts of the 
forest, as in the alluvial regions of the Amazons 
and Orinoco, thus become impenetrable without 
the aid of the hatchet, and the beasts which inhabit 
them either pass through narrow covered paths; 
kept open by continued use, or from bough to 
bough far above the ^ound. Many lianas— as 
some of the species of Wrightia— become tree-like 
in the thickness of their stems, and often kill by 
constriction the trees which originally supported 
them ; and when these have decayed the convolu- 
tions of the lianas exhibit a wonderful mass of 
confusion magnificent in the luxuriance of foliage 
and flowers. No tropical flowers excel in splendour 
those of some lianas. Among them are found also 
some valuable medicinal plants, as sarsapaiilla 
(SmUax, order Liliacese). The rattans (Calamus, 
order Palmacese) and vanilla (order Orchidaceae) 
are Iknaa. Botanically considered, lianas belong 
to ordiers which are often quite different. Trop- 
ical plants of this description are seldom seen m 


our hothouses owing to the difficulty of their cul- 
tivation. 

Lias is the lowest division of the Jurassic 
System (q.v. ). The beds composing it may be 
considered as the argillaceous basis of that series 
of rocks, consisting of more than a thousand feet 
of alternations of clay and limestone, with but 
a few unimportant deposits of sand. It consists 
of the following groups: Upper Lias (200 feet), 
Middle Lias or ‘ Marlstone ’ (^00 ), Lower Lias ( 900 ). 

The Upper Lias consists of thin limestone 
beds scattered through a great thickness of blue 
clay, more or less indurated, and pyritiferous. It 
has been wrought for alum at Whitby. Above 
this clay come sandy deposits. The Marlstone is 
an arenaceous deposit, bound together either by 
a calcareous or ferruginous cement, in the one 
case passing into a coarse shelly limestone, and in 
the other into an ironstone, which has been exten- 
sively wrought both in the north and south of 
England. The Lower Lias beds consist of an 
extensive thickness of blue clays, intermingled 
with layers of argillaceous limestone. In weather- 
ing, the thin beds of blue or gray limestone become 
light brown ; while the inter-stratified shales retain 
their dark colour, giving the quarries of this rock 
at a distance a striped or ribbon-like appearance, 
whence it is supposed the miner’s name lias or 
layers is derived. 

The Lias is highly fossiliferous, the contained 
organisms being well preserved. It is divided 
by palaeontologists into seventeen zones, each of 
which is characterised by a particular species of 
ammonite. Numerous remains of plants occur in 
the lignite and in the shales. The name Grypliite 
Limestone has been given to the Lias, from the 
great quantities of Gr^phea incurva, a kind of 
oyster, found in it. Fish-remains are frequently 
met with; the rutiles, however, are the most 
striking forms. They are remarkable for the 
great numbers in which they occur, for the size 
which many of the species attain, and for the 
adaptations in their structure which fitted them 
to live in water. The most noteworthy are 
species of Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus (q.v. ). 

The Liassic rocks extend in a belt of varying 
breadth across England, from Whitby, on the coast 
of Yorkshire, soutli to Leicester, then south-west 
by Gloucester to' Lyme Kegis in Dorsetshire. 

LibaniuSy a Greek sophist or rhetorician, was 
born at Antioch, in Syria, about 314 A.D. He 
studied at Athens, and began to teach there so 
successfully that he soon moved to Constantinople. 
There his prelections were so attractive that he 
emptied the benches of the other teachers of 
rhetoric, who had him expelled from the city on 
a charge of ‘ magic. ^ He then proceeded to Nico- 
media; but after five years returned to Constan- 
tinople. Ultimately, in 354, he settled down in 
his native city, where he died about 393. Libanius 
was the instructor of St Chrysostom and St Basil, 
who always remained his friends, though Libanius 
was himself a pagan, and a great friend of the 
Emperor Julian. His works, which are mostly 
extant, consist of orations, declamations, letters, 
&c. See Lives by Petit (Paris, 1866) and Sievers 
(Berlin, 1868). 

Libanolu See Lebanon. 

Libation (Lat. Uhare, ‘ to pour out ’ ), literally, 
mything poured out before the gods as an act of 
homage or worship; a drink-offering. The term 
was often extended in signification, however, to the 
whole offering of which this formed a part, and in 
which not only a little wine was tK)ured upon the 
altar, but a small cake was laia upon it. This 
custom prevailed even in the houses of the Romans, 
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who at their meals made an offering to the Lares 
in the fire which burned upon the hearth. The 
libation was thus a sort of heathen ‘grace before 
meat.’ Even so late as the last quarter of the 19th 
century Mr Bent found at Samos the spondi or 
libation poured out on the floor before drinking. 

Libau (Lettish, Li&paja), a seaport of Cour- 
land, Lettland, on the Baltic and a lagoon, 123 
miles W. by S. of Biga. It possesses a fine 
harbour, admitting large vessels, and free from 
ice except for less than a fortnight in the 
year. Its exports consist of grain, linseed and 
linseed oil -cake, eggs, skins, hides, and meat, 
wool, lumber, flax, hemp, &c. ; its imports are 
chiefly coals, herrings, artificial manures, cotton, 
dyewood, and iron (largely from Great Britain). 
In 1890-1906 the Russian government at great 
expense constructed a first-class naval and com- 
mercial harbour. There already existed shipbuild- 
ing-yards and a school of navigation. The Lettish 
government decided in 1921 to convert the naval 
harbour into a free port, and to cut a canal to the 
Memel River. The industries include iron-found- 
ing, brewing, oil-pressing, &c. « Libau is much fre- 
quented as a seaside resort. One of the churches 
contains one of the largest organs in the world. 
A cathedral in memory of Alexander III. was still 
incomplete when Russian domination ended, and 
the town was occupied by the Germans (May 
1915). Pop. 77,000, mostly of German nationality. 

Libel is any publication by printing, wilting, 
painting, or the like signs, tending to injure the 
reputation of any one or expose him to hatred or 
contempt, A blasphemous, treasonable, or sedi- 
tious publication is also termed a libel. Slander 
(q.v. ), on the other hand, is defamatory spoken 
matter. An action for libel will lie though it can- 
not be shown that any appreciable pecuniary loss 
or damage has resulted from the publication j such 
loss or damage is an inference of law when the 
writing, &c., either is obviously defamatory or was 
so in the circumstances. Any definite loss is called 
special damage, and if properly brought before the 
court is taken into account when compensation is 
awarded. 

In England the libelled party may seek redress 
civilly or criminally. If civilly he must prove that 
the statement made and published concerning him 
was false, for the truth of the alleged libel (justijica- 
tio7i ) is an absolute defence to a civil action. The 
defendant, besides repelling these pleas, may also 
bring forward some special defences. Thus, he may 
allege privilege, which is either qualified or absolute. 
Qualified privilege arises where matters of private 
interest are concerned. So a communication 
between employers as to the character of a servant 
is, if made in good faith and without express 
malice, protected. Absolute privilege arises where 
the administration of j'ustice or affairs relating to 
the public service are involved. Thus, statements 
in a judicial affidavit, or in a report properly made 
by an officer to his superior, cannot afford a cause 
of action (see Confidentiality). The Statute of 
Limitations also provides that actions for libel must 
be commenced within sia^ears of the occurrence of 
the act complained of. Ciiminally, the remedy for 
a libel is by indictment (usually after proceedings 
before a magistrate), or (though more rarely) by 
criminal information. This last is either filed by the 
Attorney-general himself, in which case it is called 
an e® officio information, or by the king’s coroner 
and attorney by the direction of the King’s Bench 
Division on the ^plication of some private indi- 
vidual. An ex officio information is usually for a 
libel that seems to threaten some danger to the 
state ; in the other kind of criminal information, 
as the alleged offence is against a private person, 


it must he shown that the ordinary remedy is in- 
applicable. 

The net, so to speak, of the criminal law is 
much more comprehensive than that of the civil 
law. _ Thus, a prisoner may be prosecuted for 
libelling a dead person, if an attempt to bring 
contempt and scandal on the deceased’s relatives 
can be proved ; the libel need not have been pub- 
lished to a third party ; it may have been directed 
against a company or sect, and not against any 
particular individual ; it may he quite true, but 
unless its publication was for the public advan- 
tage (even this limited defence was only intro- 
duced by Lord Campbell’s Act of 1843) this is no 
answer. In ail these cases the civil law affords 
no remedy. Previous to 1792 the j'udges took upon 
themselves to decide whether the matter was libel- 
lous or no, leaving merely to the jury the question 
of publication ; but iu that year i’ox’s Act declared 
and enacted that the j’ury should have power to 
‘ give a general verdict of guilty or not guuty upon 
the whole matter put in issue upon the indictment 
or information.’ Besides the common law various 
statutes make libels against private persons, and 
also seditious and blasphemous libels, punishable 
by fine or imprisonment. But prosecutions for the 
last kind, except under very special circumstances, 
are not at the present day of probable occurrence. 
‘If,’ said Lord Coleridge, in the modem case (1883) 
of the Queen v, Ramsay and Foote, ‘the decencies of 
controversy are observed, even the fundamentals of 
religion may he attacked without a person being 
guilty of blasphemous libel,’ Though this dictum 
has been questioned, it may safely be taken as a 
correct exposition of the present state of the 
matter. See Blasphemy, Sedition. 

The law of libel as it affects newspapers requires 
some special notice. Under Lord Camplbeirs 
Libel Act of 1843 the defendant in any action for 
libel contained in a public newspaper may plead 
absence of gross negligence and malice, and that 
he published an apology at the earliest moment 
possible. He is also at liberty, on filing such plea, 
to pay into court a sum of money by way of 
amends. The Kewspaper Libel and Registration 
Act, 1881, as amended by the Law of Libel Amend- 
ment Act, 1888, provides that fair reports of proceed- 
ings at public meetings and in the law-courts shall h& 
privileged ; that actions against various defendants 
for libSs practically the same may be consolidated ; 
that before criminal proceedings are taken against 
persons connected with a newspaper for a libel 
therein the leave of a judge at chambers must 
be obtained; that defendants in libel actions and 
their wives are competent, though not compellable, 
witnesses; that in proceedings before magistrates 
matters of justification may be gone into, and that 
fiere may be a summary conviction followed by a 
fine not exceeding £50 for libels ‘ of a trivial char- 
acter.’ In Scotland the law of libel is different in 
some important respects from that of England. The 
chief points are ; ( 1 ) there is no radical distinction 
between libel and slander, both are equally de- 
famation ; (2) damages are awarded as a solatium 
for wounded feelings; (3) libel and slander are 
actionable, though not what is technically termed 
in England communicated to a third 
person; (4) reports of public meetings. are more' 
pi*otected by the common law of Scotland than by 
the common law of England, though the exact 
limit has not yet been judicially settled; (6) the 
Scottish system of public prosecution rendered 
criminal charges for libel on individuals extremely 
rare, and they are now obsolete. 

In the United States the law of libel follows the 
common law of England, except that the so-called 
Sedition Law (1798) expired in 1801, and has never 
been renewed, and that, generally speaking, it is a* 
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valid defence, whether in civil or criminal prosecu- 
tions, to show that the matter complained of was 
true and was published for justifiable ends. Privi- 
lege, however, is much further extended than in 
England. 

Libel has several special legal meanings. In 
the English spiritual courts it is ‘a. declaration 
or charge drawn up in writing on the part of 
the plaintiff which the defendant is obliged to 
answer.’ In the civil and criminal courts of Scot- 
land it is the form into which the complaint against 
the defender or panel is put. It is also the name 
for the written charge against an accused person 
in a church court in Scotland. 

The leading English text-book on libel is Odgers, and 
then another on a similar scale by Folkard. An earlier 
treatise by Starkie is now out of date. A shorter work 
is Fraser’s Zaw of Libel md Slamder ; and Shortt’s Law 
relating to works of Literaitwre and Art is useful fox 
reference. In Scotland the special treatise by Borthwick 
(1826) is antiquated, and the only one now in use is 
Cooper on Defamation, The general works of Erskine 
and Bell also supply information. Guthrie Smith’s 
Law of Damages may also be consulted. 

Libellula* See Dragon-fly. 

Liber. See Bast, 

Liberals. See Whigs. 

LibereC 9 Caiech name of Beichenberg (q.v.). 

Liberia 9 a Negro republic on the Pepper Coast 
(Guinea) of West Africa, extending north and 
west of Cape Palmas. Area, about 43,000 sq. m. 
The coast -line measures about 340 miles. The 
boundaries in the interior were determined by 
agreements vdth France and Britain, 1905-11. The 
maximum width of Liberia is 200 miles. The 
coast-region consists of mangrove swamps, lying 
behind a belt of sand-dunes, is traversed by numer- 
ous rivers, and interrupted by projecting headlands 
of rock. About 20 mues or so inland the surface 
begins to rise into undulating uplands. The 
climate and vegetation are tropical. The tempera- 
ture is pretty even, scarcely^ ever less than 75® F. 
or more than 88® F. The rainy season lasts about 
seven and the dry season fiive months. The soil is 
well adapted for the cultivation of coffee, tlie prin- 
cipal crop grown after the food-plants rice and 
manioc. Other products are sugar, palm-oil and 
palm -kernels, cocoa, arrowroot, piassava fibre, 
spices, coconuts, rubber, kola nuts. Calabar beans. 
The population is estimated at 2,000,000, of whom 
15,000 are descendants of liberated American slaves, 
the remainder indigenous Negroes, including the 
Kroomen (q.v.). Some 50,000 in all are civilised. 
Capital, Monrovia (pop. 6000, including Kru- 
town), now greatly decayed, Liberia owes its 
origin to the American Colonising Society, which 
in 1821 bought land on the coast and settled 
a small body; of freed African slaves. In 1847 
the free and independent republic of Liberia was 
constituted; and it has enlarged its boundaries 
several times, being joined ten years later by 
the Negro republic Maryland (founded as a 
colony in 1821, as a republic in 1854), about 
Cape Palmas. The constitution of Liberia is 
modelled on that of the United States, with a 
president, House of Representatives, and Senate. 
No white man is allowed to aocjuire citizen’s rights 
or to hold property. The prevailing religion among 
the civilised Liberians is Methodism ; and schools 
are numerous in the towns and villages near the 
Qoast. There are ma^ificent forests in the in- 
terior, and much mineral wealth, some of it worked. 
The United States has become the sole adrviser in 
Liberian affB>irs. I 

See an exhaustive work ou Liberia by Sir H. H. Johnston 
(2 vols. 1;906), hoojcs by Delafosse (Paris, 1900, 
1904), Jore fiBatifi, 1912), Reeve (1923); Maughan 
(London, 1920). 


LiberiuS) a native of Rome, succeeded to the 
' see of his native city in 352, on the death of Pope 
Julius I. For refusing to confirm the decree which 
condemned Athanasius he was in 355 banished to 
Thrace by the Emperor Cons tan tius. But three 
years later he returned to Rome, expelled his rival, 
Felix II., and reseated himself on the papal throne. 
He died on 24th September 366. See Arius, and 
Athanasius. 

Liberty, Equality, Fraternity {Liheru, 
SgaliU, Fraterniti)^ the motto of the French 
Republic, dates from tlie time of the first Revolu- 
tion. Eq^uality, it should be noted, merely means 
equality Before the law and the absence of class 
privileges. For the Cap of Liberty, see Bonnet. 
The custom of planting trees of liberty, crowned 
with a homut rouge, became common during the 
Revolution. 

Liberty of tbe Press. See Press. 

Libia Italiana. See Tripoli, Barca, 
Bengazi. 

Libidibi. See Dividivi. 

Libonrne, a town in the French department 
of Gironde, at the confluence of the Isle with the 
tidal Dordo^e, 22 miles by rail NE. of Bordeaux. 
It is one of the ancient free towns founded by 
the English about 1269. Pop. 18,000. 

Libra, the seventh sign of the Zodiac (q.v.). 

Library* As soon as men were so far advanced 
in civilisation as to commit their thoughts to writing 
in any portable form, whether on papyrus, bricks, 
parchment, or paper, there werp books and con- 
sequently libraries. The first of such libraries 
would probably be tbe collection of sacred books 
belonging to the temples of the gods, and under the 
care of priests. The archives of the state would 
also be gathered together in the palaces of princes 
accessible only to a privileged few. But public 
libraries in the modern sense of the term — in- 
stituted for the purposes of research in all branches 
of knowledge— have existed in the most remote 
antiquity. As early as 3800 years B.C., according 
to Professor Sayce, Sargon L, the Semitic ruler of 
Akkad, founded such a library in that city. Here 
was deposited the great work of Babylonian astro- 
nomy, The Ohse7'vatio7is of Bel, which in later recen- 
sions has come down to our day. The name of the 
keeper of Sargon ’s library, loni-sarru, the most 
ancient librarian on record, is preserved to us on 
his seal, which is still extant. Libraries of a 
similar kind were formed in all the chief cities of 
Babylonia. Their contents, or copies and transla- 
tions made from them, were finally gathered together 
to enrich the more famous Assyrian library estab- 
lished in the palace of Kuyunjik at Nineveh by 
Assur-bani-pal in the 7tb century B.c. This great 
library was rich in history, astronomy, grammar, 
sacred hymns, and legends, and the science of divi- 
nation and demonology. The books were on brick 
tablets, papyrus, and leather. The number of tablets 
is estimated by M. M6nant at about 10,000, making 
some 500 of our modern volumes of 500 pages in 
4to. The greater portion of these tablets, as & well 
known, have been recovered and deposited in the 
British Museum. The library of Assur-bani-pal was 
intended for the public good. In a note appended 
to a grammatical treatise the king says : ‘ I have 
written it upon tablets ... I have placed it in my 
alace fo?: the instruction of my subjects.’ The 
ooks were methodically arranged and numbered, 
and the reader requiring a volume handed tq 
the librarian a ticket inscribed with the requisite 
number. 

In ancient Egypt there was an immez^e litera- 
ture, and Diodoms Siculus describes the library of 
King Osymandyas, identified udth JRameses II., a^ 
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having over its door the inscription, ‘Dispensary 
of the Soul.’ At a later period the Ptolemies of 
Egypt vied with the Idngs of Pergamus in forming 
magnificent collections. An account of those estab- 
lished in Alexandria has already been given (see 
Alexandrian Library). Of the libraries in 
Greece we know very little. Pisistratus is the most 
ancient collector named by Greek historians ; and 
Aristotle, who left behind him a large library, is 
said, by Strabo, to have inspired the sovereigns of 
Egypt with the taste for collecting. 

It is characteristic of ancient Rome that the first 
great libraries of the city should have been formed 
of the spoils of war. .^Emilius Paulus brought to 
Rome about 168 B.c. the library of Perseus, king of 
Macedonia. Lucullus formed a large collection of 
books which he liberallj^ threw open to all scholars ; 
but the first public library, properly so called, 
appears to have been that est^lished by Asinius 
Pollio, 39 B.O., which he appropriately placed in 
the temple of Liberty. Julius Csesar intended to 
erect a public library, but left his design to be 
carried out by Augustus, who founded two, the 
Octavian and the Palatine. Other emperors were 
zealous in adding to the number. The chief of 
these was the Ulpian Library, instituted by Trajan. 
At Byzantium Constantine began to collect the 
Christian books which had escaped the destructive 
inq^uisition of Diocletian. 

After the irruption of the barbarians the work of 
building iip libraries had to be begun de novo. The 
ravages of fire and war had substantially destroyed 
the ancient collections. The classical literature was 
naturally neglected by the Chiistians, whose own 
literature had suffered largely from the hostility of 
the pagans. But the germs of our modem libraries 
are to be found in the cloister, and it is notable 
that in many cases liberal regulations were framed 
for rendering the books in such monastic collections 
accessible to the reading public. The monks of the 
order of St Benedict especially were the collectors, 
translators, and bookmakers of the early middle 
ages. England may be said in this matter to have 
led the way. The monasteries of Canterbury, York, 
Croyland, Whitby, and Durham were at an early 
date possessed of good libraries. Alcuin, when at 
Tours, urged Charlemagne, who was zealous in 
the restoration of learning, to send into Britain 
for books. Among the more famous libraries 
abroad may be mentioned those of the monastic 
communities at Fulda, Corvei, and St Gall in 
Germany, Monte Cassino in Italy, Fleuiy and | 
Cluny ill France. The books here stored were I 
naturally in large part theological, though the | 
Latin classics were not neglected. A good idea 
of the contents of such libraries may be gathered 
from the catalogue of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
and some other similar lists printed by Edwards in 
his Memoirs of Libraries, or from Montague Rhodes 
James’s The Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and 
Dover ( 1903 ). 

The period of decline in monastic learning in 
Europe genej-ally coincided with the revival of 
classical studies and of secular literature ; and the 
collecting of books once more became the honour- 
able ambition of pitinces and private persons. 
Italy was in this, respect especially distinguished. 
Coluccio, chaueellor of Florence, himself a great 
collector, wrote a treatise urging the establishment 
of pubKc libraries. KTicoW Niccoli at his death in 
1436 bequeathed his library for public use. Fol- 
lowing these examples Lorenzo de’ Medici formed 
a magnificent library* Frederick, Duke of Urbino, 
did the same ; a^twl Coryinus, king of Hungary, is 
said to have left at his death in 1490 a collection of 
50,000 volumes. Among, private collectors, at an 
earlier date in Great Brjimia, Richard Aungerville 
(q.v.)» Rlshop of Durham, must ^ot be omitted, nor 


Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who in 1315 
bequeathed a collection, chiefly of romances, to 
Bordesley Abbey, Worcestershire. 

Britain was, however, but slightly touched with 
the spirit of the literary revival which elsewhere led 
to the zealous gathering together of the relics of 
antiquity. The destruction of monasteries and the 
rejudices of the Reformers led rather to a reckless 
estruction of books, and the 16th century was a 
dark age in the library history of the nation. 
Henry Vll. had possessed a collection of three or 
four hundred choice volumes, to which Henry VIIL 
made conjglderable additions. Edward VI., Mary, 
and Elizabeth seem to have done little towards in- 
creasing the royal library. Archbishop Parker and 
others made a great effort to induce Queen Eliza- 
beth to form a public library after the pattern ‘ set 
us by the more civilised nations, as Germany, Italy, 
and France,’ but without success. The want of a 
national library continued to be felt for another 
century and a half. In the reign of William III. 
the writer of a pamphlet, said to be Richard Bentley, 
then Keeper of the Royal Library, describes it as 
having been in a flourishing condition in the time 
of James I., and since ‘fallen into decay to the 

S eat dishonour of the crown and the whole nation.’ 

e proposes that there should be a new royal library 
erected and supported by a yearly revenue settled 
on it by parliament. The proposal was not carried 
out, but in 1759 George II. incorporated the library, 
then containing about 12,000 volumes, with the 
recently-founded collection of the British Museum 
(q.v.). 

Meanwhile, during the 17th century, many im- 
portant collegiate and local libraries were founded 
throughout the kingdom. Sir Thomas Bodley 
founded in 1602 the great library which bears 
his name at Oxford University; and while he 
was ransacking the London bookstalls for his pur- 
ose he encountered Archbishop Usshei’, who was 
ent op the same errand on behalf of the newly- 
established libraiy of Trinity College, Dublin 
(1601). The Bodleian Library contains upwards 
of a million piinted volumes irrespective of pamph- 
lets, and more than 40,000 MSS. The University 
of Edinburgh, a little later (1626), received a valu- 
able accessinn to its collection from Drummond 
of Hawthornden, and at the close of the century 
(1682) the Faculty of Advocates entrusted to Sir 
George Mackenzie the task of building up their 
library. The University Library of Cambridge 
was founded in the 15th century, but received a 
considerable addition by a benefaction of George I. 
It is now estimated to contain some 900,000 
volumes. In London Archbishop Bancroft founded 
the Lambeth Library in 1610 ; and Sion College, a 
guild of the clergy of London and its suburbs, 
founded a library in 1629. Good libraries were 
also established in some of the English towns 
— Leicester, Norwich, Bristol, and notably Man- 
chester^ where Humphrey Chetham in 1653 founded 
for public use a library which at one time was 
larger than any out of London and the two uni- 
versity cities. The minor libraries of the several 
colleges of the universities, and of the Inns of 
Court, also deserve mention, for, though not always 
large in number of volumes, they often contain 
valuable collections on special subjects, manu- 
sc^ts, rare printed books, and incunabula. 

These libraries, as a rule, poss^essed few or no 
endowments, an4 thus depended largely for their 
growth upon private dopatiohs. Bodley, however, 
obtained from the Stationers’ Blall ip 1610 a grant 
of all books there entered. By an act of parliament, 
14 Chas. II. chap. 33 (1662), printers were ordered 
to present copies of such books to both universities 
and the Royal Libraiy. The Copyright Act of 8 
Anne, chap. 20 (1710) required nine copies to he 
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provided— for the Boyal Library, then at St James's, 
the two English universities, the four Scottish 
universities, the Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh, 
and Sion College, London. The privilege attached 
to the Royal Library passed, with the gift of its 
books, to the British Museum, After the legisla- 
tive union with Ireland it was extended (41 Geo. 
III. chap. 107) to the libraries of Trinity College, 
and the King's Inn, Dublin — thus making in all a 
tax upon publishers of eleven copies. The num- 
ber was, however, in 1835 reduced to five; and a 
yearly grant in compensation was made to the 
other six libraries, based on a calculation of the 
average value of the books received by them 
through the copyright tax during the three pre- 
ceding years. From this grant Edinburgh Univer- 
sity was allotted £575 ; Glasgow, £707 ; St Andrews, 
£630 ; Aberdeen, £320 ; King’s Inn, Dublin, £435 ; 
and Sion College, £363. 

About the middle of the 18th century we hear of 
the first circulating library established in London. 
One was opened in Birmingham by Hutton in 1757. 
About the same time a proprietary library made 
its appearance in Liverpool. The Leeds library, in 
the establishment of which Dr Priestley took a pro- 
minent part, dates from 1768. Great Britain still 
remained in the early years of the 19th century far 
behind the rest of Europe in the number and value 
as well as the accessibility of its libraries. More 
than three hundred years ago Bishop Bale lamented 
that there was not in each county at least one library 
* for the preservation of noble works, and preferment 
of good learning. * In the next century J ohn Evelyn 
dedared that Paris alone was able to show more 
libraries than all the three nations of Great Britain ; 
and, even after the foundation of the British 
Museum, Gibbon was so little contented with its 
abundance that he recorded his opinion that ‘the 
greatest city in the world is stDl destitute of a public 
library.' But in the middle of the 19th century 
interest in the subject was awakened, and a great 
movement took place in the direction of extending 
and popularising libraries. While a royal com- 
mission was inquiring into the management of the 
British Museum, in 1849 a select committee, on the 
motion of William Ewart, M.P. for Dumfries, was 
appointed by the House of Commons to report on 
the best means of ‘extending the establishment of 
libraries freely open to the public, especially in 
large towns in Great Britain and Ireland.' Before 
this committee was laid a map of Europe (printed 
in the report) exhibiting by various shades the 
relative provision of books, in libraries publicly 
accessible, as compared with the population of 
the several countries. On this map the smaller 
German states are marked with the lightest lines, 
indicating the richest supply, and Great Britain 
with the dai*kest shade or poorest provision. The 
statistics furnished in illustration showed that in 
Saxony for every hundred inhabitants there were 
417 books ; in Denmark, 412 ; in Bavaria, 339 ; in 
Tuscany, 261 ; in Prussia, 200 ; in Austria, 167 ; 
in France, 129; in Belgium, 95; while in Great 
Britain there were only 53 books to every hundred 
inhabitants. It may be remarked that in 1850 the 
British Museum in point of magnitude stood fourth 
in the list of European libraries. It now holds the 
second place, the Paris National Library ranking as 
first. 

Mr Ewart's bill, giving power to certain districts 
to establish free libraries and to tax the inhabit- 
ants for that purpose, passed into law in 1850. It 
was subsequently supplemented, amended, and ex- 
tended by various acts, the principal of which are 
that of 1865 (for Ireland), that of 1887 (for Scot- 
land), and that of 1892 (for England and Wales). 
In 1921, owing largely to the efforts of the Library 
Association, certain disabilities inherited from the 


old Ewart acts were finally removed by a govern- 
ment bill, notably the limitation of the library 
rate, which had hitherto been fixed at one penny 
in the pound. By this bill the way was opened up 
to an expansion of the library service throughout 
the country and more particularly in the rural 
districts, and to a better co-ordination between the 
library and the educational authorities, so that 
the public library may now fairly be regarded as 
forming an integral part of the national education 
machinery. 

Some of the larger English towns at once took 
advantage of the 1850 act. Manchester led the way 
in 1852. The libraries of Liverpool and Birming- 
ham were opened in 1860. Yet the movement did 
not become general for many years. In 1868 there 
were only fourteen libraries established under the 
acts. Ten years later the number had increased 
to eiglity-one. A complete list of places where 
the acts had been adopted, with the dates of their 
adoption, furnished by Mr Greenwood in his PuUio 
Libraries^ brings the number in June 1890 up to 
208. The numbers at present are, roughly speaking, 
some 400 for England, 75 for Scotland, and 50 
apiece for Wales and Ireland. 

The English act was extended to Scotland in 
1854, and the first town to profit by it was 
Airdrie. The free library of Dundee was founded 
in 1869, and has now some 200,000 volumes. Edin- 
burgh was comparatively rich in libraries belonging 
to professional bodies and learned societies, and was 
slow to adopt the acts. There has not hitherto 
been in Edinburgh or elsewhere in Scotland a 
National Libraiy supported by the Exchequer, hut 
the Advocates' Library, which contains upwards of 
700,000 volumes, has for long served many of the 
purposes of such an institution and is now actually 
to become the National Library of Scotland. In 
1921 the Faculty of Advocates made an offer to the 
government to transfer their libraiy to the nation ; 
a year or two later the Scottish National Library 
Endowment Trust was constituted, and shortly 
afterwards a sum of £100,000 was offered by an 
Edinburgh citizen, Mr (now Sir) Alexander Grant, 
as a permanent endowment of the National Library. 
The result of this gift was the acceptance of the 
Faculty’s offer by the government, and it may be 
hoped that in a very short time the business of 
giving effect to this arrangement will be completed. 
Of the other libraries in Edinburgh, the University 
Library, which possesses over 300,000 volumes, and 
the Signet Library, which is a genei-al as well as 
a legal library, founded and maintained by the 
Society of Writers to H.M. Signet, and numbering 
some 130,000 volumes, deserve special mention. In 
1886 the city was persuaded by the munificent 
donation of Mr Andrew Carnegie to establish the 
Free Public Library, which was opened with 50,000 
volumes in June 1890. Glasgow possesses in the 
Mitchell Library, founded by a bequest of the late 
Stephen Mitchell, and opened in 1877, the largest 
reference library in Scotland. It is specially rich 
in local literature and Scottish poetry, and now 
contains some 600,000 volumes. 

Wales possesses a National Library at Aber- 
ystwyth, numbering over 400,000 printed books 
and over 5000 manuscripts. Founded by Royal 
Charter in 1907, the National Library of Wales 
secured a permanent building in 1909, and the 
Copyright Act of 1911 conferred upon it the right 
to claim a copy of all books published in Great 
Britain. 

In Dublin the library of Trinity College retains the 
copyi;teht privilege, and has about 400,000 volumes. 
The iSng's Inn Library, founded in 1787, which, 
as has been said, had the copyright tax commuted 
for an annual sum, is comparatively small (60,000), 
and restricted to members of the legal profession. 
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The National Libraiy of Ireland, established in 
Dublin in 1877, and transfeiTed to a new building 
ill 1890, was formed in part by the collection of the 
Royal Dublin Society, and now numbers 300,000 
volumes. 

France is remarkable for the number and excel- 
lence of its provincial libraries open to the public, 
while its capital is better provided than any other 
city in Europe. The Bibliothfeq[ue Nationale is of 
ancient origin, and contains the collections of many 
French kings. Its modern history may be said to 
date from the librarianship of De Thou. In 1617 
it obtained the right of two copies of every book 
published in the kingdom, and at the end of the 
century it was thrown open to the public. At the 
beginning of the 19th century it contained 250,000 
printed books, 83,000 MSS., and 1,500,000 engrav- 
ings. The Revolution enriched it with many for- 
feited collections of private persons and religious 
communities ; and Napoleon augmented the govern- 
ment grant for purchases. The number of its 
volumes is now well over three million. A dozen 
or so other libraries, most of which are open to the 
public, and to all of which access can be obtained 
without difficulty, would easily add as many volumes 
again to the number available to the Parisian 
reader. There are, moreover, several municipal 
libraries in the city. Of the provincial libraries, 
from many of which books are lent out, several 
can now count more than 200,000 volumes ; among 
the more notable may be mentioned those of Aix, 
Bordeaux, G-renoble, Lyons, and Toulouse. The 
Strasbourg University Library, burned in 1870, 
now numbers about 1,200,000 volumes. An im- 
portant feature of the bibliothecal system of 
France is the school and the educational library. 
In 1862 it was ordered that to every primary school 
in the country there should be attached a library, 
under the care of the schoolmaster, for the use of 
the children, their parents, and others, and twenty 
years later there had been established under this 
system 20,000 of these school libraries. 

Throughout Germany the several state libraries 
and the universities are well provided with hooks, 
which in many cases can be borrowed for use 
outside the libraries. In Berlin the State Libraipr 
of Prussia (formerly the Royal Library ), founded in 
1659, was opened to the pxiblic in 1661, and in 1699 
it became entitled to a copy of every book published 
within the royal dominion. It now contains about 
l,777j;000 volumes. The State Library (formerly 
the Royal Library) at Munich owes its origin to 
Albert V., Duke of Bavaria, in the middle of the 
16bh century. It is particularly rich in incunabula. 
The number of printed volumes contained in it is 
given as about 1,400,000, and it possesses some 

50,000 MSS. In Dresden the Sachsisohe Landes- 
bibliothek (formerly the Royal Library), founded 
in the I6th century, now contains about 640,000 
volumes. The Landesbibliothek (formerly the 
Royal Library) of Stuttgart is an example of rapid 
growth. It was established in 1765, and can now 
boast of possessing about 700,000 printed books and 
about 6000 MSS. In the Darmstadt library there 
are about 650,000 volumes, and the universities of 
Gottingen, Heidelberg, Leipzig, Tiibingen, and 
Wurzburg can all boast of libraries containing 
more than half a million volumes. 

The most important of the Austrian libraries is 
the National Library (formerly the Imperial 
Library) at Vienna. Founded by the Emperor 
Fredeiick III. in 1440, it acquired a large portion 
of the famous library collected by Oorvinus, and is 
now estimated to contain about a million printed 
books and 280,000 manuscripts. The University 
Libraiy in the same city also possesses about a 
million volumes, while the UniverajW Library of 
Gratz has upwards of 300,000. In Hungary the 
304 


University Libraiy of Budapest and in Poland 
the University Libraiy of Cracow both number 
half a million volumes. 

^ Italy, as might be expected, is rich in old 
libraries, in incunabula, and manuscripts. The 
National Library of Florence has over 700,000 
volumes, the National Libraiy of Milan has about 
300,000, and the Library of St Mark at Venice has 
over 450,000. The Palatine Library of Parma lias 
upwards of 300,000. The universities of Bologna, 
Genoa, Naples, Pisa, and Turin have libraries 
of the first class. ^ But all these yield in interest 
to the Vatican Library at Rome, which is prob- 
ably the oldest in Europe. In mere number of 
books it is exceeded by many, but its 500,000 
printed volumes are of the greatest value, and its 

50.000 MSS. include some of the most precious in 
the world. The Vatican is the private libraiy of 
the Pope, but scholars can gain access to it by 
permission. It has as yet, unfortunately, not been 
lully catalogued, but various catalogues of special 
sections have been published. In Rome, also, the 
Public Library, Vittorio Emanuele, to which has 
been joined tne Bibliofceca Casanatense, founded 
by Cardinal Casanata in 1698, was made up in 
^eat part from the old Jesuit library of the Col- 
legio Romano and other suppressed religious in- 
stitutions, and now contains about half a million 
printed volumes and over 6000 MSS. The confis- 
cated monastic libraries helped largely to swell the 
aggi-egate number of volumes available for public 
use. In 1875 it appears that 650 of these collections 
were added to the contents of public libraries 
already in existence, while as many as 1050 were 
used for the formation of moie than 400 new 
communal libraries. In Italy the governmental 
libraries, including national libraries, university 
libraries, and the collections of certain academies, 
are under the authority of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and their internal management, even 
to the compilation of their catalogues, the keeping 
of registers, and the purchase of books, is regulated 
by a code of rules emanating from the state. 

In Spain the National Libraiy at Madrid is of the 
largest class, with 30,000 MSS. and over a million 
printed volumes. It enjoys the copyright privi- 
lege for all books published in Spam. The 
Escorial, though much smaller, is valuable, and 
the same may be said of the University Library of 
Salamanca. The National Library of Lisbon has 

16.000 MSS. and 600,000 printed books. The large 
municipal library of Oporto, founded in 1833, was 
enriched by the collections of suppressed religious 
houses. Both these libraries claim copies of all 
books published in Portugal. 

In Bel mum there are several large libraries open 
to the public. The Bibliothfeque Royale at Brussels 
( with which were incorporated the ancient library 
of the dukes of Burgundy and a large part of the 
Bollandists* collection) contains roughly 700,000 
printed books, 30,000 MSS., and 175,000 prints. 
The privilege of copyright is accorded to publishers 
only on the condition of their presenting copies of 
their publication to this libraiy. The University 
Libraries of Ghent and Li^ge contain about 400,000 
volumes apiece ; that of Louvain, which numbered 
about 260,000 volumes, mai^ of them of great 
value, was destroyed by the Germans in 1914, and 
is now in the process of reconstruction. 

Among the great libraries of Holland mention 
should be made of the Hague Royal Library, which 
is said to contain some 2,000,000 books and pamph- 
lets; the Amsterdam University Libraiy, which 
numbers about 800,000 printed books and 60,000 
MSS. ; and the University Libraries of Leyden and 
Utrecht, numbering 400,000 and 275,000 volumes 
reg)ectively. 

In Denmark the Royal Libraiy of Copenhagen, 
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begun in the middle of the 16th centuiy, has about 

1.000. 000 volumes, including a ricii collection of in- 
cunabula and 35,000 MSS. It was opened to the 
public in 1793, and exacts two copies of all books 
published in the kingdom. The University Library 
in the same city has about 500,000 printed volumes 
and 6600 MSS., and also enjoys the privilege of 
the national copy tax. 

The two largest collections in Sweden are the 
Royal Library of Stockholm with over 500,000 
volumes, and the University Library of Uppsala 
with about 600,000. The University Library of 
Christiania, in Norway, contains nearly 700,000 
volumes. 

Much the most interesting and extensive of 
the Russian libraries is the Public Library of 
Petrograd, formerly the Imperial Library of St 
Petersburg. Its nucleus was the famous library 
collected by the Polish aristocrats and states- 
men, the two brothers Zaluaki, and subseq^uently 
carried off to Petrograd by the Russians after 
the capture of Warsaw ‘by Suwarrow in 1794. 
The Imperial Library, however, was not officially 
opened to the public until the year 1814. In the 
course of the following century it was enriched by 
a great number of exceedingly valuable collections, 
including a large portion of the magnificent Her- 
mitage Library; few libraries, indeed, can have 
increased so rapidly, for its inventory, taken shortly 
before the outbreak of the Great War, gives the 
number of its printed books and pamphlets as more 
than 2,600,000, and of its MSS. as more than 

200.000. Under the Bolshevist rule the library 
evidently receives a large measure of state support ; 
it is granted the right to receive gratis copies of all 
works printed within the Russian state, and enjoys 
exceptional privileges in the remission of postal and 
transport expenses. Its direction has been placed 
under the control of a council, which includes a 
great number of representatives from various official 
bodies and learned societies, as well as the members 
of the library committee, and the organisation of 
which would appear to be somewhat impracticably 
elaljorate ; the internal organisation of the librai*y, 
however, does not seem to have been essentially 
altered from what it was. The University Libraries 
of Moscow and Kieff are both extensive, number- 
ing about half a million volumes apiece. That of 
Helsingfors iu Finland numbers 300,000. 

The United States of America have not had the 
opportunities of Europe in the gradual accumulation 
ot princely collections in the course of centuries, 
or the advantages possessed by France or Italy in 
the more recent appropriation of the books and 
treasures of monastic houses. Moreover, the 
States, until 1850, showed comparatively little 
interest in the institution of public libraries outside 
the universities. In that year the total number of 
libraries containing 5000 volumes or upwards which 
could be said to be accessible to the public was esti- 
mated at eighty-one, containing among them an 
of 980,413 volumes. The movement in 
favour of free public libraries took place in America 
about the same time as in England, and nowhere 
since that date has the accumulation of hooks been 
so rapid as in the States, and nowhere have the 
economy and management of free public libraries 
been carried to greater perfection : themodern library 
movement is held to date from the foundation of 
the American Library Association in 1876. In the 
middle of the 19th century there was no library 
in the States with as many as 75,000 volumes. 
There are now several with over a million, the 
largest being the Library of Congress, with upwards 
of 3,000,000 volumes. Among the older collections 
the most notable is that of Harvard University, 
established in 1638. In 1860 it was estimated to 
contain in all 72,000 volumes ; the number has now 


risen to more than 2,000,000 books and pamphlets. 
Yale College, New Haven, which had in 1850 some 

21.000 volumes, now has over 1,000,000 books and 
pamphlets. Official libraries have been formed in 
connection with every state, admission to them 
being free. The largest of these is the Libraiy of 
the State of New York at Albany, numbering some 

600.000 volumes and 500,000 pamphlets. The 
Library of Congress at Washington, which includes 
the scientific collection of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, is the national library of the United States. 
It claims, under the copyright laws, two copies 
of every publication, and has in addition a large 
annual grant from Congress. Its enormous col- 
lection or MSS. — over a million in numbei— supplies 
the research-student in American history with an 
invaluable and indispensable store of mateiial. Its 
buildings, completed in 1897 at a cost of $6,600,000, 
rank as amongst the best of their kind. Washing- 
ton also possesses a huge number of minor govern- 
ment libraries, among which special mention may 
be made of the Surgeon-General’s Library, probably 
the finest medical library in the world : it numbers 
about 700,000 volumes. Of the free town libraries 
the most importan t is that of Boston, founded in 1 852. 
In 1881 it had 395,000 volumes, and now has about 

1,200,000. Many great libraries have been estab- 
lished and endowed for public use by the munifi- 
cence of private individuals. The Astor Library 
at New York, founded by Jacob Astor and aug- 
mented by his son and grandson, was opened in 
1854; the Lenox Library, also at New York, was 
established in 1870 by Mr James Lenox, who left an 
endowment of over a million dollars. The Astor, 
Lenox, and Tilden Libraries were merged by a 
law of 1895 into the New York Public Library, 
which, with its branch libraries, numbers over two 
million and a half volumes. Another notable 
donation was the Newberry bequest, which became 
available in 1885, of mox*e than two million dollars 
for the establishment of a free public library in 
the north division of Chicago: this Newbeny 
Library, which is for reference use only, contains 
about 400,000 volumes and pamphlets. Mr 
Carnegie’s generosity in founding and supporting 
libraries is well known ; he is said to have given 
more than £10,000,000 for these objects. 

In Canada the public libraries are now numerous, 
well managed, and adequately supported by govern- 
ment. The Library of Parliament at Ottawa con- 
tains about 400,000 volumes. In the Common- 
wealth of Australia each of the capital cities now 
possess a well-equipped public library. The Public 
Library of Victoria at Melbourne, with some 

370.000 volumes, and the Public Library of New 
South Wales at Sydney, with some 350,000, are 
the most important of these ; the latter contains 
the Mitchell Library of books, manuscripts, and 
maps relating to Australia, probably the finest 
collection of its kind in the w'orld. The National 
Library of Brazil at Rio de Janeiro has about 

460.000 volumes. The most important of the 
Japanese libraries, that of the Imperial University 
of Tokio, which contained some 500,000 volumes, 
was almost completely destroyed by the disastrous 
fire following on the great earthquake on 1st 
September 1923, and is now in course of recon- 
struction. Of the other University Libraries in 
Japan, that of Kyoto, which numbei*s nearly half 
a million volumes, deserves mention. 

The literature of the subject is very extensive. Mono- 
graphs have been written on the principal libraries, 
ancient and modem ; and reports on the national libraries 
have been issued from time to time by the governments 
of France, Italy, United States, &c. The following books 
may be recommended as of interest in connection with 
the history of libraries : B. Edwards, Memtin oflAhraHts 
(1859), and lAhrwries amd Fownden of Lihra/riet (1865) ; 
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T. Greenwood, Frte PiMic IdhraHes (4tli ed. 1891); 
J. J. Ogle, The Free Lihra/i'y { 1897 ) ; H. W. Fovargue, 
The Law relating to PnUic Idhraries (4:tlx ed. 1899) ; A 
E. Bostwick, The American Public Library (1910); E. 
A. Savage, The Story of Libraries and Booh Collectors 
(1909), and 0161 English Libraries {1911)-; J. "W, Clark, 
The Care of Books (1909); E. A. Baker, The Public 
Library ( 1922). Of works dealing with library manage- 
ment and cognate subjects it will be sufficient to mention 
J. D. Brown, Manual of Library Economy ( 1920 ) ; John 0. 
Dana, A Library Primer ( 1910 ) ; Arnim Graesel, Hand- 
huch der Bihliothekslehre (1902); and V. Gardthausen, 
Hand^uch 6Ler wissenschafUichen BibUothekskunde (1920) ; 
and among the journals devoted to library matters, 
The Library (1889 et seq. ; now incorporated witk the 
Tra/nsactions of the Bibliographical Society)*, The 
Libra/ry Association Becord (1899 et seqJ ) ; The Library 
Journal (1876 et seg.); The Ubra/ry World (1898 et 
seq,); and Public ikbra/ries (1896 et seq.). Compare 
also the articles Bibliogbapht, Books, Bookbindino, 
Indexing, &a 

Libration (from Lat. libra, ‘ a balance,’ mean- 
ing an oscillating motion ), a term denoting certain 
movements of the moon, chiefly apparent, which 
have an important effect on the apparent position 
of the lunar formations. A short study of these 
reveals puzzling changes in their place from night 
to night. Those near the edge of the disc disappear 
and reappear in a seemin^y irregular way, wdiile 
central formations approach or leave the centre in 
harmony with this motion. These appearances are 
due to an apparent motion of the moon by which 
its globe seems to turn slightly round to each side 
alternately, so that we see a little further round 
her globe on all sides in turn than we would do 
if she kept absolutely the same face towards us. 
This motion, as it refers to the north and south 
edges of the moon’s disc, is called libration in lati- 
tvdej as it refers to the east and west edges, it is 
called libration, in longitude. The libration in lati- 
tude arises fi*om the inclination of both the lunar 
equator and orbit to the ecliptic. From the relation 
between these two factors their effects always rein- 
force each other, so that when the moon rises above 
the ecliptic in her orbit she also inclines her under 
side to ns, and when below the ecliptic, her upper 
side. The libration in longitude arises from the un- 
equal speed of the moon in her orbit (see Moon) 
combined with her sensibly uniform rotation. She 
is thus sometimes before or behind her mean place, 
and we can see a little round her west or east edge 
respectively. An observer at the north or south pole 
cf the earth will also from his position see a little 
round the north or south edge of the moon’s disc, and 
for intermediate positions the effect has intermediate 
values. In the same way an observer in the tropics 
will see further round the west or east ed^es of the 
moon, as he is carried from west to east by the 
earth’s rotation. These effects are known as the 
diwrncd or parallactic libration* The maximum 
libration in longitude is nearly 6® 50'. That in 
latitude equals 7® 63'. The diurnal libration may 
rise to 1® 2'. These numbers refer to the apparent 
displacement of lunar markings in lunar latitude 
,aua longitude. 

Libretto (ItaL, 'little hook’), the hook of an 
opera. In too many cases it is deplorable, from 
the absence of any literary quality, plot, or con- 
fsistency ; and this largely because, almost from the 
beginning, any poetic or dramatic powers were 
forced into the rrocrustes’ bed formed by the re- 
.quirements of the musician’s art. The Italian 
librettos are especially poor, but many of their 
English and German rivals run them hard in this 
respect. Among the most noteworthy librettists 
have been Metastasio, Calzabigi, and Felice Romano 
in Italy; Quinault, Marmontel, Scribe, Barbier, 
Meilhac and Hal6vy, as well as Sardou, in France; 
the poet Geibel (who wrote LoreUy for Mendels- 


sohn), Schikaneder (who wrote Zauberfibte, &c.), 
and Hugo v, Hofmannsthal, in Germany ; Gay, 
Alfred Bunn, Edward Fitzball, Theodore Hook, 
Planche, and Gilbert in England. Wagner stands 
almost alone, in that, after the Flying Dutchman^ 
he himself wrote the librettos of his great music- 
dramas, becoming, to use his own words, 'first 
of all a poet.’ Dry den, Addison, Fielding, Cliat- 
terton, 'Monk’ Lewis, Voltaire, and Rousseau, 
besides Sheridan and Dickens, attempted libretto- 
writing ; while subjects for operas have been taken 
from the works of Euripides, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Scott, Hugo, Maeterlinck, and many poets and 
prose- writers. 

Libreville. See Congo ( French ). 

Libri-€arrucci9 Guillaume Brutus Icilius 
Timoli^on, Count (1803-69), mathematician and 
bibliogi-apher, was horn at Florence. When only 
twenty years of age he was appointed professor of 
Mathematics in the university of Pisa. But in 
1830, being compromised in the Liberal political 
movement, he fled to France, and there found 
a patron in Arago (whom he afterwards at- 
tacked in a most spiteful manner). He was 
naturalised, and in 1833 elected member of the 
Academy of Sciences, professor at the Sorbonne, 
Chief Inspector of Public Instruction, and Super- 
intendent of the State Libraries. He was, more- 
over, decorated with the Legion of Honour, and 
appointed editor of the Journal des Savants, &c. 
An enthusiastic bibliomaniac, he found means to 
collect a magnificent library for himself; hut, 
being accused of abstracting books and valuable 
MSS. from the public libraries, he fled to England. 
In his absence he was tried and condemned, in June 
1850, to ten years’ imprisonment. Libri-CaiTUCci 
was the author of a learned Histoire des Scte7ices 
MathimaUgues en Italie (4 vols. 1838-41), of 
Mimoires de MatMniatigues et de Physique (1829), 
and other works. He died at f iesole. 

Libris# Ex. See Bookplates. 

LibyOy the Greek name for North Africa ex- 
clusive of Egypt (originally accounted part of 
Asia) ; under Diocletian and later Roman emperors, 
specially Cyrenaica (q.v.). For Libia Italiana, see* 
Tripoli, Barca, Bengazi. 

Lice {Anoplura or Pedicnlidce), small, wingless, 
flat-bodied, parasitic insects, with a thin integu- 
ment, the three thoracic segments indistinctly 
separated, the lejgs with a single claw adapted to 
grasp a hair, simple eyes, a 1 looked attaching 
beak in front of the head, and inside this a pro- 
trusible sucking tube, no metamori)hoses. They 
live on the skin of mammals and suck the blood. 
The eggs or ‘ nits ’ are attached to the hair. Three 
lice occur on man : ( 1 ) the hair- 
louse [Pedictdus capitis ), hatched 
from the egg in 6 days, mature on /t >V 4 
the 18th; (2) the body-louse (P. , 

vestimenti ), usually fastened to the 
side of the underclothing next the 
skin, hatching in a variable period, ^ 

fully formed on the 11th day after 
iiatching, mature 4 or 6 days after, IH-IJ 

living as an adult 3 to 4 weeks ; Mr?/ 

(3) JPhthirius inguinalis, found 

about the pubic region. The body- ^ 

louse has been shown to be a 

carrier of typhus. Lice are best Pediculus capitis, 

dealt with by securing cleanness magnified. 

of body and clothes. For clothes 

the best recommendation is immersion in petrol^ or 

benzene ; for the body certain soaps, or a solution 

(1 in 4) of petrol in vaseline. Most mammals have 

their own peculiar lice ; monkeys have Pedicinus, 

elephants Haematomyzus, seals Echinophthirius, 

the dog Hsematopinus, and so on. Bird-lice, or 
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Biting-lice, are entirely different insects (Mallo- 
phaga). See A. E. Shipley, Minor Horrors of 
War (1915); for treatment, J. P. Kinloch in 
British Mediml Journal^ 19th June 1915* 

License. See Game-laws, Dog, Gun License, 
Marriage, Excise, &c. 

Licensing Laws* From an early period 
the English parliament devoted attention to 
the trade in intoxicating liquors as one that 
required restrictive measures. In 1604 James I., 
in a Privy Council letter, pointed out that, ‘By 
the law and statutes of this our realm, the 
keeping of ale-houses and victualling -houses is 
none of those trades which it is free and law- 
ful for any subject to set up and exercise, but in- 
hibited to all save such as are thereto licensed.’ 
The first of such statutes ( 5 and 6 Edw. VI. chap. 
35, 1552) indicates in its preamble the ground for 
such special treatment, saying : ‘ Forasmuche as 
intollerablehurtes and trebles to the Comon Weal the 
of this Realme, doth daylie growe and encrease 
throughe such abuses and disorders as are had and 
used in comon alehouses and other houses called 
Tipling houses,’ and empowered the justices (fol- 
lowing earlier Acts of 1495 and 1504) to ‘putt 
away comon selling of ale and beere’ where they 
thought fit, and authorised them to select from 
time to time, at their discretion, certain persons 
in each county or borough who were alone to 
exercise the trade of keeping a common ale-house. 
The principle of all licensing legislation from its 
outset has been to limit the number of licences 
to the supposed needs of the neighbourhood, and 
(1729) provision was made that licences should not 
be granted ‘by justices who, living remote from 
the places of abode ’ of the applicants, ‘ may not be 
truly informed as to the occasion or want of such 
inns or ale-houses.* 

It has been estimated that 400 Acts of Parlia- 
ment, dealing with the subject, have been enacted 
during the last four centuries. The principal 
landmarks are : 

1753. (26 Geo. II. chap, 31). An act providing 
that all licences should be issued annually, and 
only at a general session of justices acting in the 
division where the applicants resided. 

1828. The Alehouse Act ( 9 George IV. chap. 61 ), 
which codified the law as to justices’ procedure 
in licensing, repealed a mass or old statutes, and 
still forms the basis of the law. 

1830. The Beer Act (1 William IV. chap. 64), 
permitting an excise licence for the sale and con- 
sumption of malt liejuors and cider to be taken 
out without application to the justices: a dis- 
astrous measure which led to such orgies of drink- 
ing that restrictions were imposed in 1834 (4 and 5 
Will. IV. Cham 85). 

1861. The Revenue (No. 2) Act (24 Viet. chap. 
21), enabling any shopkeeper who had taken out 
a wholesale wine and spirit licence to take out a 
retail excise licence for the retail off-sale of wine 
or spirits in reputed quart bottles — thus creating 
what are popularly but erroneously called ‘ grocer^ 
licences.’ 

1869. The Wine and Beer House Act (32 and 33 
Viet. chap. 27), requiring all new applicants for 
beer and wine licences after 1st May to obtain 
magisterial certificates, but protecting existing 
licences, now known as ‘ pre-69^ beer-houses. * 

1872. The Licensing Act (35 and 36 Viet. chap. 94), 
regulating the licensing procedure : reduced the 
hours of drink sale from twenty -one to an average 
of seventeen per day ; gave magistrates discretion 
to fix opening and closing hours within limits ; and 
niade other chauj^es. In the same session two acts 
were passed prohibiting payment of miners’ wages 
in public-houses (extended to all wages in 1883). 


1881. The Sunday Closing (Wales) Act was 
passed. 

1882. The protection granted by the Act of 1869 
to ‘ pre-69 ’ beer-off licences was removed at the 
instance of the retail trade (45 and 46 Viet. chap. 34). 

In 1888 the important case of Sharp v. Wakefield 
was first decided, but was carried to the House of 
Lords, which in 1891 held, affirming the general 
practice since 1552, that upon the hearing of an 
application for the renewal of a licence under the 
Licensing Acts, 1828, 1872, and 1874, the licensing 
justices had a discretion to refuse the renewal on the 
gi’ound of remoteness from police supervision and 
the character and necessities of the neighbourhood; 
that is to say, that they had the same discretion on 
the application for a renewal as on an aiDplication 
for a new licence, subject to an appeal to Quarter 
Sessions. Between 1896 and 1899 much interest 
was aroused in the proceedings of the Royal Com- 
mission on Liquor Licensing Laws, which, in 1899, 
issued Majority and Minority Reports that gave 
rise to great discussion. The eight representa- 
tives of the licensed trade supported the Majority 
Report with reservations; the Minority Report 
represented the moderate temperance view. In 
1902 the Licensing Act (2 Edw. VII. chap. 28) 
made some important changes in procedure, em- 
bodying some of the recommendations of Lord 
Peel’s Commission. Alterations to premises must 
have the sanction of the justices ; clubs where 
liquor is distributed must be registered ; retail 
‘off’ spirit and wine licences were placed under 
control of the justices ( with certain exceptions ). 

The intei^est aroused by Sharp v. Wakefield led 
a number of licensing authorities to initiate 
schemes for reducing redundant licences in their 
areas. Political pressure by the licensed trade 
brought about, however, the passing of the Licens- 
ing Act, 1904, which deprived the local justices of 
the power to refuse renewals of full licences (except 
for misconduct or unfitness of premises), and vested 
such power in Quarter Sessions, to be exercised, 
however, only on payment of compensation out of 
funds levied on on-licences in the compensation 
area. The act provided that on the grant of any new 
on-licence the monopoly value must be secured to 
the state, and empowered the justices to grant 
such licences for a maximum term of seven years. 

‘ Pre-69 ’ on-beer licences were brought under the 
act. 

The Licensing Bill of 1908 contemplated the 
reduction in the number of on-licences to a statutory 
maximum. It contained numerous miscellaneous 
reforms, including the exclusion of children from 
the drinking-bar of licensed premises, which is 
now the law under section 120 of the Children Act, 
1908 ; the reduction in England of the hours of 
trading on Sunday ; local option as to new licences ; 
the restoration of the power of the justices to 
impose conditions upon the renewal of on-licences ; 
restrictions on beer-hawking; closing on election 
days, &c. It also imposed a time limit, to expire 
in 1923, at the end of which compensation should 
cease to be payable in respect of existing on-licences, 
and the application for the re-grant of any on- 
licence should be treated as the application for the 
grant of a new licence ; and also gave local option 
powers at such period ; seven years later the pro- 
visions in the Act of 1904 as to monopoly value 
were to apply to renewed old on-licences. The 
bill, which had a third-reading majority of 237 
in the House of Commons, was rejected on second 
reading in the House of Lords by a majority of 176. 

In 1910 the Licensing (Consolidation) Act was 
passed, which codified the licensing laws for Eng^ 
land and Wales. 

In Scotland new licensing arrangements were 
introduced by the Home IJrummond Act of 1828. 
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The Forbes Mackenzie Act of 1853 introduced a 
new form of magistrates’ certificate (amended 
1862 and 1887), the eftect of which is to prohibit 
the sale of liquor between the hours of 11 p.m. in 
large towns, or 10 P.M. in the country, and 8 A.M., 
and during the whole of Sunday. The Licensing 
(Scotland) Act of 1903 consolidates all the Scottish 
licensing legislation from 1828 to 1901, makes 
many new provisions, and adds extensively to the 
powers of licensing courts in granting licences. 
It provides for the closing of licensed premises, 
wholly or partially, on New Year’s Day and other 
four days annually; the modification of the 
opening and closing hours (between 6 and 8 A.M. 
and 9 and 11 p.m. respectively); forbids the 
hawking of liquor without licence, or the sale of 
liquor from vans unless previously ordered ; forbids 
the sale of liquor to children under fourteen, or for 
consumption on the premises to children under 
sixteen. The ‘ black list ’ regulation for habitual 
drunkards, the protection of husbands or wives of 
habituals, ‘drunk and incapable’ offences, and the 
registration of clubs, are in harmony with the English 
Act of 1902. Separate licensing courts are provided 
for every burgh of over 7000 inhabitants, but 
existing burghs of over 4000 inhabitants retain 
their own courts. Courts for appeal and confirma- 
tion of new certificates are provided, oiio-half 
elected by justices of the peace, and one-half burgh 
magistrates or county councillors respectively. 

In 1913 the Temperance (Scotland) Act was 
passed, giving to the people of Scotland the right 
of Local Veto on the expiration of eight years 
from 1st June 1912. The right was to be exercised 
as follows : On receipt of a requisition signed by 
not less than one-tenth of the electors in the area 
the local authority to take a poll of the electors. 
The questions submitted to be : 

(1) No-CHANaE Besolution, which means 
that the powers and discretion of the existing 
licensing court remain unchanged, 

(2) Limiting Besolution, which means that 
the number of licences for the sale of drink be 
reduced by at least one-quarter. 

(3) No-Lioence Kesolution, which means that 
no licence for the sale of drink be granted except 
for inns and hotels or restaurants in special cases. 

As a result of the poll— 

(1) No-Licence to be carried if 55 per cent, at 
least of the recorded votes are cast for it by not 
less than 35 per cent, of the electors on the register. 

(2) The Limiting resolution to be carried if a 
bare majority at least of the recorded votes are 
cast for it by not less than 35 per cent, of the 
electors. 

(3) No-Change resolution to be carried if it 
secures a majority of the votes recorded, or if no 
other resolution is carried. 

If a No-Licence resolution is not carried, the 
votes cast for it to be added to those in favour of 
the Limiting resolution. 

A resolution once carried to remain in force 
until it is superseded by a resolution carried at a 
further poll, but no further poll to be taken for 
three years, and then only on the requisition of 
10 per cent, of the electors who desire a change. 
When once a Limiting resolution or a No-Licence 
resolution has been carried a bare majority of the 
votes recorded will prevent it from being repealed 
on any further poll 

The area enjoying this right of Veto— 

(1) In a town of 25,000 (according to the census 
of 1911 ), to be the ward, but if the population of 
the ward is under 4000 the Town Council may add 
an adjoining ward. 

(2) In other towns, the whole town. 

(3) In counties, the parish. 

The act came into operation on 1st June 1920. 


In Ireland, as a rule, the Licensing Law has 
followed England, but it is in some points more 
favourable to the publican, and has been laxly 
administered. ‘ Six-day licences ’ were introduced 
by an Act of 1874 ; and in 1878 total closing on 
Sunday was made part of the law for Ireland, 
except in the five largest cities in the island. In 
1902 the Irish Liquor Licence Suspensory Act was 
passed, suspending for five years the grant of addi- 
tional licences ; this was renewed in 1907, and has 
since be^n renewed annually. In 1904 the Irish 
Clubs Begistration Act made the registration 
of liquor-distributing clubs compulsory. In 1906 
the Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Act made the 
Sunday Closing Act of 1878 permanent; closed 
public-houses on Saturday night at 10 p.m. in 
towns and cities, and 9 P.M. in other places ; and 
reduced the hours of Sunday opening in the five 
exempted cities from 5 to 3 hours. 

In 1923 the Northern Ireland Government passed 
the Intoxicating Liquor Act, extending Sunday 
closing to the cities, abolishing ‘mixed trading’ 
by spirit grocers, and reducing oft-licences, raising 
the age of supply to eighteen years, restricting 
purchases of methylated spirits. Compensation 
for closing ofi-licences is paid out of a fund levied 
on ‘ the Trade.’ 

The outbreak of the war in 1914 was immedi- 
ately followed by increased restrictions on the sale 
and, later, on the manufacture of. drink. Briefly 
summarised they were : ( 1 ) On the 31st August 1914 
the Intoxicating Liquor (Temporary Bestriction) 
Act, 1914, was passed, under which numerous orders 
suspending the sale, supply, and consumption of 
liquor in licensed premises and clubs during certain 
hours of the day were made. (2) Orders affecting 
licensed premises were made by the Competent 
Military and Naval Authorities under the pro- 
visions of the Defence of the Kealm Begulations. 
(3) In 1916 and onwards new and more compre- 
hensive restrictions were imposed by orders made 
from time to time by the Central Control Board 
(Liquor Traffic), which was constituted on the 10th 
June 1916, and eventually Orders made by the Board 
covered by far the greater part of Great Britain. 

The pre-war hours of on-sale in England and 
Wales of liquor were, for the Metropolis, 19i hours ; 
for populous places, 17 hours ; and elsewhere, 16 
hours, and these were reduced to 6J hours; and 
the Sunday hours, which were 7 in the Metropolis 
and 6 outside, were reduced to 4^ hours. Early 
morning and afternoon sale of liquor was pro- 
hibited, and the dilution of spirits made com- 
pulsory. As the submarine peril increased limits 
were from time to time placed by the Food 
Controller on the quantities of liquor available 
for consumption. . The output of beer, which in 
1914, before the war, was at the rate of 36,000,000 
standard barrels per annum, was progressively 
reduced to 26,000,000, 18,200,000, and 12,790,000 
barrels in 1918. The consumption of spirits, which 
in 1915 was 35,000,000 proof gallons, was reduced in 
1917 to 18,500,000 and in 1918 to 16,110,000; and 
wine from 10,630,000 gallons in 1914 to 7,100,000 
in 1917. The tax on beer was raised from 7s. 9d. 

E er standard barrel to SOs. in 1918 ; and on spirits 
rom 14s. 9d. in 1914 to 30s. in 1918. The remark- 
able social effects of these restrictions will be 
found under Tbmpeeance. 

In 1919 certain relaxations took place in the 
restrictions of the Control Board, and a complete 
relaxation of the restrictions on output. 

In 1921 the Licensing Act was passed as a com- 
promise, by which the statutory maximum per- 
mitted hours of sale or supply in public-houses or 
clubs were fixed at 9 for London on week-days and 
8 for the provinces, with 5 hours on Sunday for the 
whole country. 
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In 1923 the Intoxicating Liquor (Sale to Young 
Persons) Act, introduced by Viscountess Astor, 
M.P., was passed, preventing the sale or supply 
to young persons under eighteen of intoxicants 
in a public bar with certain exceptions. The 
taxation on beer and spirits was increased after 
the war as follows : 

Beer ( Standard Barrel ). Spirits (Proof Gallon ). 

April 1919 70s. 50s. 

„ 1920 100s, 72s. 6d. 

In 1923, however, a rebate of £1 per barrel 

actually sold was given by parliament, which was 
followed by a rise in consumption. 

In 1920 a Local Option measure for Wales was 
read a second time, but did not proceed further; 
and in February 1924 a similar measure was de- 
feated on second reading by 26. In the House 
of Lords the Liquor (Popular Control) Bill, 
giving Local Option powers to the people, was 
rejected by 166 to 50. The options were No- 
Change, No-Licence, and ‘Re-organisation’— a form 
of local state purchase. The Lords also passed a 
Public-House Improvement Bill, aimed at crippling 
the control of licensing justices over licensed 
premises, but it did not proceed further. 

Licences ( England and Wales). — Manufacturers^ 
Licences relate to (a) spirits; (6) beer; or (c) 

‘ sweets ’—that is British wines, mead, &c. These 
are obtained from the excise authorities, and 
authorise the manufacture of the special liquor 
and wholesale dealing therein, and are subject to 
duties varying with the quantities manufactured. 

2. Wholesode Dealers^ Licences authorise the sale 
at any one time to one person of not less than 
2 gallons (or 12 reputed quart bottles) of spirits, 
wines, or sweets, or not less than 44 gallons (24 
reputed quart bottles) of beer or cider. These are 
granted Iby the excise, the duties being, spirits, 
£16, 15s. ; beer or wine, £10, 10s. ; sweets, £6, 5s. 

3. Betail Licences. — These are of two kinds — 
* on,’ where the liquor may be bought or consumed 
on or off the licensed premises ; and ‘ off,’ where 
the liquor may be bought, but not consumed on 
the licensed premises. 

‘ On ’ licences are of two kinds : ‘ full,’ or pub- 
licans’ licences, authorising the sale for consumption 
‘on’ or ‘off’ the premises of spirits, beer, wine, 
&c. ; and ‘ beer-on ^ or ‘ beer-and- wine-on-licences ’ 
for the similar sale of intoxicants other than spirits. 
Off-licences are of various kinds. On the 1st 
January 1923 there were in England and Wales 
11,894 shops where other goods besides liquor were 
sold, and 10,203 other premises where liquor only 
was obtainable. 

The grant of ‘new’ on or off licences is in the 
absolute discretion of the licensing justices. The 
discretion as to renewal of off-licences is (with 
certain exceptions) also with the licensing justices, 
subject to appeal. The discretion as to renewal 
of publicans^ licences for misconduct or unsuit- 
ability of premises is with the licensing justices, 
subject to appeal ; * on-beer ’ licences can only be 
refused on special grounds; and publicans’ and 
‘ on-beer ’ licences can only be refused for redund- 
ancy by the compensation authority on a reference 
fmm the licensing justices. The reduction of on- 
licences under the compensation provisions has 
been less than was anticipated by the promoters 
of the Act of 1904. 

Clubs^ where liquor is sold to members \vere first 
d^t with by the legislature in the Licensing Act, 
1902, now embodied in the Licensing (Consolida- 
tion) Act, 1910. All Such clubs must be registered, 
and registers of these clubs, with all particulars, 

• must be kept by the clerk to the justices. Regu- 
lations are made for their conduct, and returns of 
membership and other padiiculars must be sub- 


mitted every January. Clubs may be struck off 
the register if not conducted in accordance with 
the act, 

Licheil 9 a name now restricted to L. ruhe 7 \ a 
dry papular disease of the skin, the result usually 
of violent nervous emotions, and often accompanied 
by insomnia and headache. 

Lichenin is a starch -like l)ody found in Iceland 
moss and other lichens, from which it is extracted 
by digesting the moss in a cold, weak solution of 
carbonate of soda for some time, and then boiling. 
In most of its relations it corresponds with ordinary 
starch. 

Lichens^ familiar plants which form encrusting 
grow'ths on rocks and stones, on the stems and 
branches of trees, on walls and fences, and on the 
earth itself. They are common in every zone, and 
at all_ levels from the seashore to the mountain 
summit. Usually the first plants to settle on a 
bare, stony surface, they slowdy hide the naked- 
ness of the rock with their flat incrustations or 
shaggy tufts, generally gray or greenish, yellow or 
red in colour. Especially familiar are the yellow 
patches which beautify old walls, the hoary tufts 
which grace decaying trees, and the gray dumps 
which raise their cup-like fimctifications on damp 
rocks. They are hardy, long-lived plants, able to 
survive prolonged desiccation. 

^ In 1866 De Bary hinted that lichens were not 
single plants in a class by themselves, but that 
they were double plants, each made up of an 
intimate combination of an alga and a fungus. 
Two years later 
Schwendener 
virtually estab- 
lished this so- 
called ‘ dual 
hypothesis.’ 

‘As the result 
of my re- 
searches,’ he 
says, ‘all these 
growths (lich- 
ens) are not 
simple plants, 
not individuals 
in the ordinaiy 
sense of the 
word ; they are 
rather colonies, 
consisting of 
hundreds and 
thousands of 
individuals, 
among which, 
however, one 
kind domin- 
ates, while the 
rest in perpet- 
ual captivity <h fructifications ; /, disc by wlucli it is 
prepare the attached to the bark of the tree. 

nutriment for 

themselves and their master. This master is a 
fungus, a parasite which is accustomed to live 
upon others’ work ; its slaves are green alga^, which 
it has sought out, or indeed caught hold of and 
compelled Into its service. It surrounds tiiem, as 
a spider its prey, with a fibrous net of narrow 
meSies, which is gradually converted into a pro- 
tective covering ; but, while the spider ^ sucks 
its prey and leaves it dead, the fungus incites 
tlie algse found in its net to more rapid activity, 
indeed to more vigorous increase.’ This view has 
been corroborated by many botanists, especially by 
Bomet, Treub, Rees, and Stahl, and is accepted by 
most, though it is only fair to say that it is still 
denied and resented by some of the older licheno- 



Fig. 1 . — Umea brn'Mia, a fruticose 
lichen, natural size : 
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Fig. 2. — Section through GoUetrut 
pulposiim, magnified 350 diameters : 
The threads are the fungus ; the round 
cells the algae. 


legists. The proof of the theory is twofold : the 
two component sets of cells have been studied 
apart and referred to their position among Algae 
and Fungi ; while, on the other hand, it is possible 
to manufacture lichens by bringing together the 
respective algae and fungi which in nature are 
wont to grow in partnership. For these reasons 
__ lichens are re- 
I garded not as 
single, but as 
dual organisms 
— as an inti- 
mate union of 
algal and fun- 
gal cells, living 
in mutual help- 
fulness or sym- 
biosis. Some 
at least of the 
algal cells can 
live apart, and 
some become 
'associated with 
several fungi to form different lichens ; but it must 
be clearly recognised that the customary combina- 
tions are of long standing, since the partner fungi do 
not generally live independently. As to the pliysio- 
logical conditions of the partnership, it is enough 
here to notice that root-like filaments from the 
fungal ceils absorb water and salts from the rain 
and the substratum, and pass this inorganic 
material to the algje ; that the latter, like all green 
plants, are able in sunlight to split up the carbonic 
acid absorbed from the air, and to build up organic 
compounds like dextrose ; that these organic pro- 
ducts pass by osmosis from the algal-cells to the 
fungus, while it is likely enough that the waste pro- 
ducts of the fungus are in turn utilised by the alga. 
(It is, however, quite probable that the fungi of 
some lichens in favourable situations among decom- 

B vegetable matter absorb this in the usual 
fashion.) To the curious complementary 
association of fungi and algae to form lichens a 
parallel has been demonstrated by Geddes, Keeble, 
and others in regard to Kadiolarians and some 
other animals, with which * yellow cells,’ or ‘sym- 
biotic algae,’ live in habitual partnership (see 
Symbiosis). Lichens propagate by spores de- 
veloped in vanous ways from the component 
fungus, but with these the partner algae must be 
speedily associated. In some cases, indeed, fungal- 
spores and algal-cells are liberated together. An- 
other frequent mode of multiplication is by means 
of soredia, which consist of a few algal-cells plus a 
separated portion of the fungus. 

Most of the lichen-forming fungi are Discomy- 
cetes or Pyrenomycetes ; the associated algae are 
unicellular and filamentous Blue-green, Yellow- 
green, and True-green Algf®. There are about 
6000 species of lichens, for the classification of which 
reference must be made to the cited literature. 

Lichens assist in weathering the surfaces of rocks, 
into the substance of which the fungi sometimes 
send numerous filaments, and they are thus the 
preparers of soil and the forerunners of higher vege- 
tation, ‘ Iceland Moss ’ ( Cetraria islandica) is used 
for food and medicine j * Reixideer Moss ’ ( Cladonia 
rangiferina ) is the fodder of the reindeer, and is 
also utilised in Scandinavia for the manufacture 
of a sorb of brandy ; pigments known as Litmus, 
Orseille, &c., are procured from JRoccella tinctoria 
and E. fmiformis^ both maritime. 


See ALOiB, Fungi, Symbiosis, See also De Bary, Cbm- 
parative Morphology of Fungi, &c. (trans. 1887); A. 
W. Bennett and G. Murray, JSamMook of Cryptogamic 
Botany ( 1889) ; Bornet, Beoherohes mr les Gonidnei des 
Lichens (Ann. Sc. Nat. xvii. and xix. 1873-76); K. 
Goebel, OutUnes of Classif. and Morph, (trans. 1887); 


Schwendener, Die Alyentypen d. Fleohtengonidien ( 1869) ; 
Stahl, Beitr, z. Entwickelimg d. Flechten ( 1877-78 ) ; IV . 
A Leighton, Lichen-flora of Great Britain and Ireland 
(3d ed. 1884); Crombie and Smith, A Monograph of the 
BHUsh Lichens (2 vols. 1894-1911 and 1918); M. Funf- 
stiick, ‘ Lichenes’ inEngler and BT&niYsPflanzerifamilien. 

Lichfield^ a municipal (and till 1885 parlia- 
mentaiy) borough of Staffordshire, and the seat 
of a bishopric, is pleasantly situated in a valley 
watered by an affluent of the Trent, 15 miles SE. 
of Stafford and 118 NW. of London. Population 
(1801) 4712; (1921) 8394. Its cathedral — a noble 
pile, measuring 411 feet by 66 (or 149 across the 
transepts), and sumiounted by three towers with 
spires, the central 258 feet high— dates from the 
13th century, when the Mercian see, founded in 
656, and constituted an ai clihishopric 786-800, was 
after its translation to Chester in 1075, and subse- 
quently thence to Coventry, re-established here at 
its original seat. Despoiled, and with its central 
tower beaten down during the siege of Lichfield 
by the parliamentarians (1643), the catbedial 
was effectively repaired (1661-70), and restored 
(186(>~84). At the north-east ande of tl)e Close, 
adjoining the cathedral, is the Bishop’s Palace 
(ife?), and hard by once stood the castle (of which 
no traces now remain) in which Richard II. held 
high revelry at Christmas 1397, and where two 
years later, after his deposition from the throne, 
he was confine^ a prisoner. The granmiar- school at 
which Addison, Dr Johnson, and Garrick were edu- 
cated was turned into rural district council ofiices, 
&c., in 1920. There are two hospitals, founded 
1495 and 1504; a theological college (1857); and 
a concert hall occupying the site of the theatre 
in which Mrs Siddons played. In the history of 
the town the principal incidents, other than those 
noticed above, have been its partial destruction by 
fire ( 1291 ) ; five visitations of the plague, which in 
1594 claimed 1100 victims, and 821 in 1645-46 ; a 
great storm (1693) which blew down the steeples of 
two of its churches. Its bishops include St Chad, 
De Clinton (who commenced the cathedral), De 
Langton (who added the Lady Chapel, now thrown 
into the choir, and rich in stained glass brought in 
1802 from the dissolved monastery of Herckenrode 
in Belgium), Al>bot, afterwaids Archbishop of 
Canter Dury; Racket (who earned out the restora- 
tions of 1661-70), Hurd (the tutor of George IV.), 
and George Augustus Selwyn. A statue of Dr 
Johnson was erected in 1838 in the market-place, 
opposite the house in which he was born, which 
was bought by a Mr Johnson in 1887 ‘ to save it 
from the hands of spoilers’ {Notes and Queries, 
19th November 1887 ). Among residents or natives 
have been Ashmole (founder of the Ashm clean 
Museum at Oxford ), Bishop Newton, Dr Darwin, 
and his biographer Miss Seward, and Honora 
Sneyd, afterwards Mrs Edgeworth. 

Lichtenlber^y Geoeg Christoph, physicist 
and satirist, was oorn on 1st July 1742 at Oberram- 
stadt near Darmstadt, and educated at Gfittingen, 
Avhere he held the chair of Mathematics from 1770 
till within a few years of his death on 24th 
IFebruary 1799. Two visits to England (1769 and 
1774) inspired him with a love for things English ; 
he had a great admiration for Gariick, and wrote 
a witty commentaiy on Hogarth’s coj>i)er-i>]ates. 
See a hook by Bouillier ( 1915 ). 

Lichtenstein* a town of Saxony, on the Rbd- 
litz, 45 miles SSE. of Leipzig ; pop. 10,000. See 
also Liechtenstein. 

Lick Observatory is built on the lowest 
(4227 feet ) of the three summits of Mount Hamil- 
ton, 26 miles by a fine mountain-road E. of San 
Jose, California. For its erection and' equipment 
$700,000 were left by James Lick (1796-1876), an 
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American millionaire, whose remains are interred 
in a vault within tlie foundations of the pier that 
supports the great telescope. This instrument lias 
an object-glass of 36 inches in aperture, the founder 
requiring it to be ‘ superior to and more powerful 
than any telescope ever yet made.’ The observa- 
tory, made over to the University of California, has 
done admirable work ; thus the sixth and seventh 
satellites of Jupiter were discovered here (1905). 
Lictors. See Consul, Fasces. 

Liddell, Henry George, joint author of 
Liddell and Scott^s Greek Lexicon^ was born in 
1811, and educated at Charterhouse and Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he took a double first 
in 1833. He was made tutor of liis college, and 
in 1845 professor of Moral Philosophy in his 
university. After acting for nine years (1846- 
65) as head-master of Westminster School he 
returned to Christ Church as dean. From 1870 
to 1874 he was vice-chancellor of the university. 
The Lexicon (1843; new ed. begun in 1925) was 
based on the German one of Passow. It soon be- 
came indispensable to students of Greek, and a 
smaller edition was issued for the use of school- 
boys, ‘an intermediate one in 1890. Dr LiddelTs 
fellow- worker was Kobert Scott, D.D. (1811-87), 
master of Balliol ( 1864-70 ), and Dean of Rochester. 
Dr Liddell wrote a useful History of Rome (1855; 
abridged as The Student^ s Rome), He resigned the 
deansnip in 1891, and died 18th January 1898. See 
Life by Tliompson (1899). 

Liddesdale, Roxburghshire, the valley of the 
Liddel, which flows 27 miles SSW. near or along 
the Border (q.v.) to the Esk 12 miles N. of Carlisle. 

Llddon, Henry Parry, D.D., was born at 
North Stoneham, Hampshire, 20th August 1829, 
the son of a naval captain, and at the age of seven- 
teen went up from King’s College School, London, 
to Christ Church, Oxford, where in 1850 he 
graduated B.A. with a second-class in classics, 
and in 1851 obtained the coveted Johnson theo- 
logical scholarship. Ordained in 1852 as senior 
student or fellow of Christ Church, from 1854 to 
1859 he was vice-principal of Cuddesdon Theological 
College. He was appointed prebendaiy of Salis- 
bury Cathedral in 1864. In 1866 he delivered his 
famous Bampton Lectures on the Divinity of Our 
Lord (1867). In 1870 Dr Liddon was created 
Canon Residentiary of St Paul’s Cathedral, and 
in 1870-82 was Ireland professor of Exegesis at 
Oxford. His sermons exercised a profound in- 
fluence upon the thought of the time, and many 
series of them were published. The ablest and 
most eloquent exponent of High Church principles 
(combined in his case with liberalism in politics), 
he had long been engaged on the life of his friend 
Dr Pusey, when he died suddenly at Weston- 
super-Mare, 9bh September 1890. See his Life 
and Letters by Johnston (1904). 

Lie, J ON AS, the most^opular novelist of Norway, 
was born at Eker, near Drammen, on 6th November 
1833. He studied law at Christiania, and practised 
as an advocate for a few years at Kongsvinger, but 
abandoned his profession for literature. He died 
6th J uly 1908. He gives admirable realistic pic- 
tures of life in Norway, especially of the Asher- 
folk of the west coast. His popularity is due to 
the sunshine of kindliness and delicate poetry 
that lights up his books, to the healthy tone of 
his 'vyriting, His fidelity to nature, and his genial 
humour. His best novels include The Visimary 
(1870, trans. 1894), which rapidly ran through half- 
a-dozen editions ; The Three-master ‘ Future ’(1872); 
ThePfot mtdhis Wife(l%14.; Eng. trans. 1877), 
of which, tye editions were exhausted in the first 
year; Gi) On (1882) ; One of Lifers SUuoes (1883); 
The F cmily at G^e{ 1$83 ), his best novel ; A Whirl- 


pool (1884); The Commander's Daughters (1886); 
the excellent Married Life (1887) ; BxAMaisaJons 
(1889), the life of a Christiania seamstress. Jonas 
Lie, moreover, published two collections of Short 
Stories^ a volume of popular (1866), and a 

successful comedy, Grabow's Cat (1880). 

Lieberniami, Max, painter and etcher, born 
in Berlin in 1849. From the start of his career he 
exhibited a freedom of style markedly at variance 
with the academic methods then in vogue, and it 
was only after his fame liad become assured in 
several countries that Germany realised that he 
had done for her art what Millet and his followers 
had done for France. In Paris he learnt technique, 
but it was in Holland afterwards that he became 
inspired with a love for atmospheric effects, and his 
palette lost much of the muddiness which had 
characterised it. ‘ Net-menders ’ is perhaps of all 
his work the one most typical of his art, while the 
extreme simplicity and naturalness of his paintings 
is their greatest charm. They are in niany of the 
leading galleries of Germany, and include 
Flax - spinners,’ ‘Man on the Dunes,’ ‘Dutch 
Orphan Girls,’ and ‘Village Street in Holland.’ 
His etchings have also a considerable vogue, and 
are of more than ordinary merit. 

Liebig, Justus, Freiherr von, chemist, was 
bom at Darmstadt on 12th May 1803. The bent 
of his mind showed itself early. He studied 
chemistiy at Bonn and Erlangen, and in 1822 went 
to Paris to perfect his studies. There he was 
introduced by A. von Humboldt to Gay-Lussac, 
who took him into his private laboratory, and 
along with him proved that the fulminates are 
identical in composition with the cyanates. Hum- 
boldt two years later secured for Liebig the appoint- 
ment of professor of Chemistiy at the university of 
Giessen. This chair he exchanged in 1852 for the 
corresponding one at Munich. He died on 18th 
April 1873. "In 1845 he had been created Baron 
(Freiherr), Liebig was one of the most illustrious 
and fniitful chemists of his age, not less renowned 
for his investigations and discoveries in pure 
chemistry than for his researches in applied 
chemistry, and not less honoured for the reforma- 
tion he effected in chemical method than for his 
highly important applications of chemical know- 
ledge' to the furtherance of the arts of life. As the 
inventor of the extract of beef and the prepared 
infant food, his name is known almost everywhere 
throughout the civilised world. He was the 
founder of agricultural chemistry, and thus the 
greatest reformer of practical apiculture in the 
19th century. Closely connected with his work 
in this department were his researches into the 
nutrition of plants. He taught that each of the 
non-volatile saline ingredients found in the ash is 
essential to the life and growth of the plant, and 
that the plant gets them from the soil; this in 
course of time exhausts the soil and makes it 
barren, unless the elements which go to nourish 
the plant be resupplied to it, whether by means of 
manure or through the chemical action of the 
weather. Thus he directed’ attention to the cycle 
of transmutation between the mineral, the vege- 
table, and the animal kingdoms. In the depart- 
ment of animal physiology he made notable con- 
tributions to cHemical science, demonstrating, 
amongst other things, that the heat of the animal 
body is wholly produced by the processes of internal 
combustion attendant upon the disintegration of 
nutritive matters; that different kinds of food 
serve different purposes in the body, and so admit 
of classification ; that animal fat is produced within 
the animal organism from sugar and starch; and 
that spontaneous combustion in the human body is 
an impossibility. The phenomena of fermentation 
he explained as being purely chemical. He also 
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investigated the constituents of the juices of flesh, 
and (along with Wdhler, q.v.) of uric acid, with 
most important results. This brings us to the 
region of pure organic chemistry.^ One of the most 
brilliant instances of the application of the methods 
of organic analysis in chemistry was Liebig's and 
Wohler’s discovery of the compound radicle benzoyl 
from the study of oil of bitter almonds and its 
derivatives. His investigations into the constit- 
uents of alcohol and its derivatives led him to 
op]pose the existing view, that of the French chemists 
Dumas and Boullay, who regarded alcohol and 
ether as hydrates of olefiant gas ; whereas Liebig 
denied the existence of the olefiant gas, and 
believed these compounds to be derivatives of a 
radicle ethyl, consisting of carbon and hydro- 
gen. In the course of this inquiry he elicited for 
the first time chloroform and chloral ; and it was 
whilst investigating the conversion of alcohol into 
acetic acid that he discovered the compound 
aldehyde. Then, by the clever use of the idea of the 
polybasic properties of certain acids, he succeeded 
m determining the constitution of organic acids. 
Among the practical discoveries and applications 
pi Liebig may be mentioned the invention of silver- 
coated mirrors, an easy method for the preparation 
of potassic cyanide, now so largely used in electro- 
plating, his plan for making uiifermented bread, 
and his methods for analysing mineral waters. 

When Liebig began to tearni there were no public 
chemical laboratories in Germany. By his initiative 
one was established at Giessen ; and from that have 
grown the admirably-equipped physical laboratories 
of the German and other universities. Besides 
stimulating the study of chemistry in this way, he 
vastly extended the use of the method of organic 
analysis, and invented such useful chemical appar- 
atus as the appliances for analysis by combustion, 
the tube for determining molecular weight, and 
Liebig’s condenser. His most important treatises, 
all translated into English, were AnUitum zur 
Analyse organischer Korper { 1837 ) ; Die Ckemie 

(1840); Die ThiefehewM^%^) \ Hand^ch ^er 
organischen Chemie (1843); Chemische Untersmh- 
ungen uber das Fleisch und seine Zubereitung zum 
Nahrungsmittel (1847); Die Grmdsdtze der Agri- 
eulturchemie (1855); Chendsche Brief e (1844); be- 
sides numerous papers in scientific journals (3i7 
in the Boy. Soc. Trans.). See works by Hofinanii 
(1876), Siienstone (1895), and Vollhard (1909). 

Liebknecht 9 Wilhelm (1826-1900), social 
democrat, born at Giessen, studied at Giessen, 
Bonn, and Marburg. For his share in the revolu- 
tionary government in Baden in 1848 he had to take 
refuge in Switzerland and England. He returned 
to Germany in 1862, and edited the Allgemeine 
Zeitung. Expelled from Prussia in 1865, be went 
to Leipzig, wnere be built up the Social Demo- 
cratic party. Strongly anti-militaristic, he was, 
during two years’ imprisonment (1872-74), elected 
to the Reichstag. With Behel he edited Vorwdrts. 
His books include one on Bobert Owen ( 1892). See 
Life by Eisner (1900). — His son, Kakl Lieb- 
KNECHT (1871-1919), bom at Leipzig, became a 
barrister, was imprisoned for an anti-militarist 
pamphlet (1907-8), elected to the Prussian Chamber 
( 1908 ), and the Reichstag ( 1912 ), and was sentenced 
to four years^ imprisonment and six years’ loss of 
civil rights for his opposition to the Great War in 
1916. Released in 1918, he headed the Spartacus 
group, and was an‘ested and murdered. 

Xiebrecht 9 Felix, a learned linguist and folk- 
lorist, was born at Namslau,in Silesia, 13th March 
1812 ; studied at Breslau, Munich, and Berlin ; and 
became in 1849 professor of the German Language 
at the Atbdnde Royal in Li^ge, from which he 


retired in 1867. Liehrecht early made his name 
known by a series of admirable articles in various 
learned journals on the origin and diffusion of 
populai stories, and by translations enriched with 
ample annotations no less valuable than the 
original works themselves. Among these are 
Basil e’s Bentamerone^ oder das Marehen alter 
Mdrchen., with a preface by Jakob Grimm (2 vols. 
1846); the Barlaam und Josaphat of Joannes 
Damascenus (1847); Dunlop’s Gesehichte der Pro- 
sadichtungen, with large additions (1851): and 
an edition of the non-historical mythological por- 
tions of Gervase of Tilbiu-y’s Otia Imperialia 
(1856). Professor Liehrecht collected his scattered 
papers in Zur Volkskunde (1879), a work which has 
a place on the shelves of all scientific students of 
comparative folklore. He died at St Hubert, in 
Belgium, in August 1890. 

]jiecbtenstei]l 9 an independent principality 
of Eurcme, separated from Switzerland on the west 
by the Rhine ; on the east it is hounded by Vorarl- 
berg. Area, 65 sq. m. ; pop. 11,000. It is a moun- 
tainous district made up of the lordship of Vaduz 
and the count ship of Schellenberg. The chief town, 
Vaduz (pop. 1100), lies 28 miles SSW. of Bregenz 
on the Lake of Constance. The inhabitants carry 
on agriculture, rear cattle, and cultivate the vine. 
They are exempt from military duty. Liechten- 
stein, with several other small states, formed the 
fifteenth member of the German Confederation 
until its dissolution in 1866 ; but in the Plenum^ 
or full Council of the Diet, it had a separate vote. 
The Prince of Liechtenstein, whose family is one of 
the most ancient in central Europe, possesses exten- 
sive estates in Austria, Prussia, and Saxony. Tlie 
little state is a constitutional sovereignty, and is 
i*uled by the prince and a legislative assembly 
of fifteen members, elected by universal suflVage. 
Liechtenstein belonged till 1918 to the Austrian 
cus'toms, postal, legal, coinage, judicial, and taxation 
systems. In 1921 it joined the Swiss customs and 
postal system. See works by Falke (1868-83), 
Umlauft (1891), Heer (1906), and Krfltzl (1913). 

or Liege (local pron. as if written Ziige; 
Flem. Ger. Liittich)^ a city of Belgium, on 

a picturesque site at the confluence of Ourthe 
with Meuse, 62 miles S. by E. of Brussels and 
47 SW. of Aachen, consists of the old town built 
on the hills that overlook the Meuse on the left, 
the new town down below on the right bank, and 
several suburbs. Notwithstanding its great manu- 
facturing industry, it is a beautiful city, with 
elegant bridges, handsome squares and gardens, and 
fine churches and private houses. Its defences con- 
sisted till 1914 of a ring of modern forts and the 
old citadel, built in 1660, on the high ground on 
the left bank of the Meuse. The cathedral chui ch 
was originally St Lambert’s, founded in 712, 
destroyed by the French republicans in 1794, and 
wholly removed in 1802. Since that date St Paul’s, 
founded in 968 and completed about 1 528, with a 
good carved pulpit by Geefs, has been the church 
of the see. Amongst the remaining cburclies 
are two (St Denis and Holy Cross) which date 
from the 10th century, and three (St James’, 1016- 
1528) ; St Bartholomew’s, 11th and 12tli centuries, 
Avith a beautiful brass font of 11 12 ; and St Martin’s, 
16th century) Avith some architectural pretensions. 
The most notable amongst the secular buildings 
are the former bishop’s palace, built in the Late 
Gothic style in 1508-40, and now converted into 
laAV- courts and administrative offices, and the 
university. This last was founded in 1817, and the 
usual adjuncts are attached, including a museum 
with valuable cave remains, a library, a school of 
mining, and a polytechnic school. The Conservai 
torium is impoi'tant. Situated in the centre of 
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the east Belgian coal -mining district, Liege is 
one of the first manufacturing cities in Belgium. 
Its great staple manufacture is the making of 
firearms; and iron and steel, zinc, automobile, and 
other works gi^^e employment to large numbers 
of men. At SSeraing (q.v.), 3 miles distant, aie 
the manufacturing establishments founded by 
the Englishman Cockerill (q.v.). Pop. (1876) 
115,851; (1920) 165,117, mostly Walloons. The 
Bishop of Maestriclit transferred the see to Liege in 
720 ; Ills successors afterwards attained to the dig- 
nity of princes of the empire and bore the title of 
Luke of Bouillon. The history of Liege is a long 
struggle between the bishop-princes and the liberty- 
loving burghers of the city. The latter rose in open 
revolt in 1407 and 1464, and on subsequent occa- 
sions ; and it frequently happened that a new 
bishop could only gain entry into the city when he 
came with a foreign army at his back, as in 1648 
and 1684. The city was seized by Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy in 1467 ; but he had to do his work 
over again," and did it with ruthless severity, in 
the following year. Li5ge was again conquered in 
1691 by the ifrench, in 1702 by Marlborough, and 
once more by the French in 1792. The Congress 
of Vienna assigned the city and the episcopal 
territories to the Netherlands ; but in 1831 they 
were incorporated in the new kingdom of Belgium. 
Liege was taken by the Germans in August 1914, 
the forts resisting for some time before they were 
destroyed by great siege guns. 

The^rowmce of Li4ge, with an area of 1117 sq. m. 
and a population close on 900,000, lies between the 
Belgian provinces of Limburg on the north and 
Luxemburg on the south. In industry it ranks 
second among the provinces of Belgium. Amongst 
the industries must be mentioned the woollen, 
iron, coal, steel, zinc, lead, silver, cotton, cloth, 
machinery, firearms. Cheese ( Limburg ) and butter 
are the most valuable of the agricultural products. 
Very large numbers of pigeons are reared every 
year as messenger birds. 

Lie^nitz^ a town of Lower Silesia, on the 
Katzbach, 38 miles W. by N. of Breslau. The 
town dates from the end or the 10th cerituiy. In 
1163 it was chosen by the Dukes of Lower Silesia 
as their place of residence, and from 1241 to 1675 
ib was the capital of the principality of Liegnitz. 
In the neighbourhood (Wahlstadt) the Mongols 
in 1241 defeated the Poles, and filled nine sacks with 
the ears of their slaughtered foes. Liegnitz came 
into the hands of Prussia in 1742. Here in 1760 
Frederick the Great routed the Austrians under 
Loudon, and in 1813 Blucher defeated the French 
(on the Katzbach). It is now a place of great and 
varied industrial .activity : iron-foundries, machine- 
shops, pianoforte-factories, and manufactures of 
woollens, cloth, hats, and gloves, with turnery, 
brick-making, and pottery, indicate the chief 
branches. Pop. 70,000. 

Lien, (the taGita, hypotheca of the civil law), in 
English, Irish, and American law, means the 
security or hold over goods or land for a debt 
which is due fpin the owner of the goods, &c., 
to the person in whose possession they are for 
the time. Possession is in general essential to 
constitute a lien, for the moment the goods 
are voluntarily parted with the lien is gone. 
There is an exception, however, in the case of 
traders like factors, whereby a lien, though lost, 
may revive if the property comes again into the 
possession of the creditor. Liens are general or 
particular. The creditor’s only right, however, is 
to retain possession of the property till his claim 
is satisfied. He cannot sell until the usual legal 
process permits of a judicial sale and authoiity to 
apply the proceeds to the payment of his debt. 


There are several exceptions to this rule : a land- 
lord’s lien over a tenant’s effects for unpaid rent, 
an innkeeper’s over a guest’s luggage for unpaid 
bill, a railway company’s lien ovei goods for 
carriage, and a few others, may be satisfied by sale 
without judicial process. A solicitor has a general 
lien over his client’s money, papers, and title-deeds 
till the amount of his bill of costs is paid. Bankers 
have a right of lien over securities to cover money 
due on general balance. General liens are also 
possessed by dyers, calico-printers, factors, and 
others, but do not cover general debts or money lent 
without special agreement. A particular lien is a 
lien over goods for a debt contracted in respect of 
such goods, as for the price of them, or some labour 
expended on them. Thus, a miller has a lien on 
the flour he has ground, a trainer on tlie horse he 
has trained. A general lien is favoured by law; 
a particular lien is construed strictly, for it acts 
in favour of one creditor as against the others. 
There are also maritime liens and equitable liens, 
which do not require possession to constitute the 
right. The Statute of Limitations does not affect 
a lien, since it does not take away the right, but 
only bais its ordinary enforcement by action. In 
Scotland lien is generally called Retention or 
Hypothec ( q. v. ). See Carriees, Inn, Mortgage. 
Liernur System* See Sewage. 

Lierrey a town of Belgium, 11 miles SE. of 
Antwerp, manufactures silk, lace, beer, and beet- 
root sugar, and has the fine Gothic church of St 
Gummar (1425-1567); pop. 26,000, 

LiestaL a town 10 miles SE. of Basel, capital of 
the half-canton of Baselland ; pop. 6000. 

Lieutenant (Fr., from Lat. 

‘holding the place of another’), a term applied to 
a variety of representative officers, especially mili- 
tary. A limtmant-gmGral is next in rank to a 
general, a limtenant-colonel next to a colonel. Bub 
the title lieutenant, without qualification, denotes 
the second officer and deputy, or locum-tenens, of 
the troop, battery, or company commander. Second- 
lieutenant is the rank given to officers on first join- 
ing, corresponding to the former Cornet (q.v.) and 
Ensign (q-v.). 

In the British navy a lieutenant is the inter- 
ipediate officer between the sub -lieutenant and 
lieutenant - commander. All cadets are trained 
alike and together until they have, passed out of 
the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Those who 
volunteer to specialise in engineering and are 
accepted then proceed to the Royal Naval Engin- 
eering College ; the remainder, who are the 
majority, are appointed to sea -going ships, be- 
coming midshipmen after a certain period at sea. 
After passing through the ranks of acting sub- 
lieutenant and sub-lieutenant, and qualifying in 
various courses, these young officers are promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant, their seniority being 
regulated by the result of their examinations. 
Those who qualify as engineer officers are styled 
lieutenants (E). Sub-lieutenants and lieutenants 
in the navy rank with lieutenants and captains in 
the army, according to seniority in the respective 
ranks. 

Lieutenant} Lord-. See Lord-lieutenant. 
Lientenant-eolonel} in the Britisli army, is 
nominally the second officer of a regiment; but 
virtually a lieutenant - colonel commands every 
battalion of infantr}^ and regiment of cavalry, the 
post of colonel being merely an honourable sine- 
cure awarded to a general officer. Tlie lieutenant- 
colonel is responsible for the discipline of his 
battalion, the comfort of bis men, and ultimately 
for every detail connected with their organisation. 
In this he is aided by one major, an adjutant, and 
a quartermaster. In the artillery and engineers, 
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where the rank of colonel is a substantive rank, 
with tangible regimental duties, the functions^ of 
lieutenant -colonel are more limited, one having 
charge of every Brigade (q.v.) of artillery, or two 
or more companies of engineers. 

Lieutenant ■ commander. On attaining 
eight yeax*s’ seniority lieutenants automatically 
become lieutenant-commanders, but their further 
promotion to commander is regulated by strict 
selection. Lieutenant-commanders, being officer’s 
of considerable experience, serve in important 
appointments, such as first-lieutenant of the larger 
ships, and in command of destroyers, gunboats, 
and smaller vessels. Lieutenant-commanders rank 
with majors. 

Lieutenant-general. See General. 

Lieutenant-governor. See India, Canada. 

Lieven, Dorothea, Princess of (I784r-1857), 
was the daughter of Christoph von Benkendorf, 
a landholder of German family in Esthonia, who 
became in 1800 the wife of Prince Christ^rh von 
Lieven, Russian ambassador at the court of Prussia. 
The Princess, a woman of remarkable natural ability 
and great accomplishments, displayed singular diplo- 
matic gifts, and soon acquired a continental Veputa- 
tion. She accompanied her husband to London on 
his appointment to the court of St James’s, became 
a foremost personage in fashionable society, and 
knew more state secrets than most politicians. 
On the death of the Prince in 1837, the Princess 
established herself in Paris, where her salon was 
still the centre of intrigues involving the interests 
of half Euiope. For twenty years she was the 
passionately devoted friend of Guizot. See the 
Letter's of her London residence (1812-34), pub- 
lished in 1902, her Diary, &c. (1925) and a long 
article in the Edinburgh Beview for Januai’y 1903. 

Lievensz, Jan (1607-74), a painter, horn in 
Leyden, who spent three years in England at the 
court of Charles I., but ultimately settled at 
Antwerp. He painted portraits as well as religious 
and historical subjects ^ and his engravings are 
Rembrandtesque in character. 

Liezen-mayer, Alexander von (1839-98), a 
painter, born at Raah in Hungary, who became 
the pupil of Piloty, and spent most of his life 
at Munich, where 'he was a professor at the 
Academy. 

Life, the kind of activity that is characteristic 
of organisms (plants, animals, and man). (1) Con- 
sidered chemically, it consists of correlated series of 
chemical changes (metabolism), specific in nature 
and rate for each kind of creature, involving re- 
actions in which proteids play an essential part, 
and so regulated that the dis-assimilation or break- 
ing-down ( katabolism ) is for a time compensated 
for by assimilation or constructive processes (ana- 
bolism ). (2) Considered physically , life is a kind 
of activity that occurs in a colloiaal protoplasmic 
substratum with a definite organisation, wnich is 
in part the result of the specific metabolism, and 
in part conditions it, a relation which finds some 
analogy in that, between the flow of a river and 
its hea.* Moreover, as Joly points out, while the 
transfer of energy into an inanimate material sys- 
tem is attended with effects conducive to dissi- 
pation and rebardative of further transfer, the 
transfer of energy into an animate material system 
is attended with effects rebardative of dissipation 
and conducive to further transfer. It is this capa- 
city of accumulating energy acceleratively that is 
especially characteristic of organisms. The green 
leaf growing in the sunlight utilises the solar 
energy, and does so increasingly as it grows larger. 
(3) Biologically considered, life is marked by a 
persistence of individuality (displayed in specific 


metabolism, specific organisation, and si^ecific be- 
haviour) in spite of ceaseless change; by the capa- 
cities of growth, reproduction, and development; 
and by a capacity for genuine agency or effective 
behaviour, a power of registering expm-iences and 
experiments, and a power of giving rise to quali- 
ties or characters distinctively new (variability), 
which may furnish materials for evolution. More- 
over, the vital activities co-operate, on the whole, 
towards two main results, self -maintenance on the 
one hand, and the continuance of the race on the 
other. In its higher reaches, at least, the life of 
animals cannot be adequately described without 
the use of psj'^chological terms, such as perceptual 
inference and perceptual purposefulness, and it is a 
fact of observation that if one wishes to make the 
most of a horse or a dog or the like, one must not 
ignore its mental aspect. To the question : At 
what stage in individual development, and at what 
level in the animal kingdom, does it become neces- 
sary to recognise the mental aspect of behaviour ? 
no general answer can at present be given. 

Definitions . — Although life eludes^ definition, 
some of the suggestions are instructive. Bichab 
described it as ‘ the sum of the functions which re- 
sist death,’ a definition only superficially contra- 
dictory to Claude Bernard’s epigram. La vie, c^est 
la mort. According to De Blainville, ‘life is the 
twofold internal movement of composition and 
decomposition, at once general and continuous;* 
according to Spencer, it is ‘ the definite combination 
of . heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous and 
successive, in coirespondence with external co- 
existences and sequences.’ A modern point of 
view may be indicated by Professor C. M. Child’s 
definition : ‘ A living organism is a specific com])lex 
of dynamic changes occurring in a specific colloidal 
substratum which is itself a product of such changes, 
and which influences their course and character, 
and is altered by them.’* It should be noted that, 
while one may give many useful descriptions of 
life— e.g. as consisting of all the actions and re- 
actions between an organism and its environment, 
or as an endeavour after self-expression and race- 
continuance— the difficulty is in stating what is 
characteristic of the living creature as contrasted 
(a) with things in general, (6) with machines, and 
(c) with organisms just dead, or in a state of sus- 
pended animation. 

Conditions of Life . — With a remarkable plasti- 
city organisms are able to adjust themselves as 
individuals, or to become adapted as races, to 
environmental conditions which seem extremely 
inhospitable. We may instance the darkness and 
coldness of the great abysses, the scai*ce nutrition 
and the coldness of great heights, the high tem- 
perature of hot springs, the drought of deserts, the 
scarcity of oxygen in the medium in which some 
parasites live, and so on. Yet organisms become 
individually adjusted or racially adapted to these 
and other equally difficult circumstances, and few 
precise statements can be made as to indispensable 
conditions. Food, oxygen, water, and a tempera- 
ture above that at which the fluids of the body 
freeze are indeed, in a general way, necessary ; but 
some nematodes can remain desiccated ( not in the 
strict sense living, yet not dead) for fourteen years, 
and seeds for several decennia ; seeds may be kept 
for a time at temperatures far below zero ; and 
some parasites can nourish in media in which there 
is no free oxygen. Remarkable experiments by 
Carrel, Harrison, and others on keeping alive 
excised pieces of tissue and isolated cells in suit- 
able media have widened the conception of the 
resources of living organisms. On the other hand, 
it must be remembered that many creatures are 
so delicately poised that even slight environmental 
changes are rapidly fatal. 
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Origin of Limng Orgatvisms . — No individual 
organism has been known to originate except from 
a pieviously existing organism of the same kind. 
This is a fact of experience, which must not be 
made into a dogma. It may be noted that there 
is indirect evidence of the existence of very minute 
micro-organisms 'which the ordinarjr microscope 
cannot detect, and it is possible that if these apse 
apart from others like themselves the fact might 
remain undetected. As to the origin of living 
creatures upon the earth, the following positions 
have been maintained : (1) Alfred Russel Vyailace 
postulated a ‘spiritual influx’ at the origin of 
life, thus removing the moblem beyond the scope 
of natural science. (2) Richter, Helmholtz, Lord 
Kelvin, and others have suggested that living germs 
might reach the earth in meteorites or along with 
meteoric dust. It is doubtful, however, whether 
protoplasm could survive a long journey through 
space, and the theory at the best simply shifts the 
locality of origin. (3) Some, such as Preyer, have 
found satisfaction in insisting that the question as 
to the origin of life is a pseudo- problem, like that 
as to the origin of matter and energy. To Preyer 
it seemed that the origin of life is unthinkable, and 
that it is as legitimate to suppose that the inorganic 
originated from organisms as to suppose the con- 
verse. The plain fact, however, is that the earth 
was once at a temperature quite incompatible with 
the existence of any form or mode of life that we 
know of. (4) The 'view most in harmony with 
evolutionist thinking, but beset with great diffi- 
culties of its own, is that living organisms arose 
from a happy combination of proteids in a colloidal 
state, and that these, again, had arisen from a 
natural synthesis of inorganic substances. Sir Bay 
Lankester has suggested that the first protoplasm 
fed upon ‘the antecedent steps in its own evolu- 
tion,’ ‘upon bhe albuminoids and such other com- 
pounds that had been brought into existence by 
those processes that culminated in the development 
of the first protoplasm.’ The tendency of modern 
research is to lessen the gap between the inorganic 
and the organic, but there are serious difficulties 
in the way of all the concrete suggestions that have 
been made as to steps by which protoplasm may 
have arisen in Nature’s laboratory. 

Vitalism , — There is no doubt that an organism 
may be profitably studied by chemical and physical 
methods, and that many processes occur in the 
organism that can be desciibed in chemical and 
physical (i.e. theoretically mechanical ) terms. It 
IS the opinion of biologists of the mechanistic school 
that the ehemico-phy'sical formulation of processes 
that occur in the living body will gradually extend 
its scope until it includes all vital activity. What 
the future has in store in the way of scientific in- 
terpretation no one knows, but it appears that no 
satisfactory chemico- physical description has yet 
been given of any total vital operation, such as 
the contraction of a muscle, still less of co-ordi- 
nated behaviour, or of individual development, or 
of organic evolution. To many biologists, holding 
or inclining to'wards a vitalistic position, it seems 
clear that chemical and physical description, though 
of profound scientific value, is inadequate to ans-vver 
the distinctively biological questions. It may be 
said that there are three grades of vitalism: (1) 
The first finds the differenfia of organisms in the 
^ater complexity of their collocations or configura- 
tions of elementary particles, but holds that no 
distinctive concepts are required. (2) The second 
holds that organisms have a monopoly of some, 
peculiar physical energy or energies in a line with, i 
say, electricity. (3) Thoroughgoing vitalism pos- j 
plates a non-peroeptpal vital agency, often called | 
Enteleohy, associated with organisms, operating I 
directively in certain cases, controlling the chemico- ! 


physical processes, so that their results are different 
from what they would have been apart from inter- 
vention. 

Perhaps, however, it is safer to be content with 
a descriptive or methodologic^ vitalism : that we 
do, as a matter of fact, require ultia-mecbanical 
concepts in describing or dealing with organisms. 
For the organism is a historical being, a psycho- 
physical individuality, which has enregistered 
within itself the gains of experience and experi- 
ment, and has ever its* conative bow bent towards 
the future. Instead of trying to interpolate a new 
agency, it may be enough to recognise that organ- 
isms reveal certain aspects of reality which are not 
apparent in the domain of the inorganic. 

See Abiogenesis, Biology, Cell, Cbeation, Embry- 
ology, Environment, Evolution, Heredity, Immmor- 
TALiTY, Physiology, Pbe-existbnob, Peotoplasm, 
Psychology, Spontaneous Genebation, Zoology. 

Lifeboat* a boat for saving life. There are 
two distinct kinds of lifeboats— those kept ashoie 
at stations on the coast, for saving life when 
vessels happen to be wrecked or in distress ; those 
carried on board ships for saving life should disaster 
overtake a vessel at sea. The latter are, of course, 
more numerous, each sea-going vessel being com- 
pelled by law to carry a sufficient number of 
lifeboats. See Life-saving Appliances. 

A lifeboat must possess the following qualities : 
gi’eat strength to withstand the violence of a stormy 
sea, collision with a wreck, or landing on a beach ; 
ample buoyancy, to avoid foundering when a sea 
is shipped ; sufficient stability, to prevent upset- 
ting; good form, to be easy in motion ancf get 
through a heavy sea safely and quickly ; room to 
carry a large number of passengers. A coast life- 
boat must also be able to quickly discharge any 
water that may break into her ; and many of them 
must have the power to self-right if upset. 

In 1785 Lionel Lukin, a coach -builder, took out 
a patent for a boat which he described as ‘ miim 
inergible, ’ He fitted out a boat to his design , which 
appears to be the first recorded attempt in this 
country to produce a lifeboat. No further develop- 
ment seem.s to have taken place until 1789, after a 
terrible wreck at the mouth of the Tyne. A com- 
mittee was then formed at South Shields, and 
remiums were offered for the best model of a life- 
oat. Two designs Avere selected, one by William 
Wouldhave, the other by Henry Greatbead. The 
latter, being a boat-builder, was employed to con- 
stmct a boat into which some oi Wouldhave’s 
ideas were introduced, thougli his particular idea 
— self-righting power — was omitted. This boat 
was 30 feet in length, 10 feet in breadth, had a 
curved keel, and the stem and stern were alike. 
There were ten oars, double banked. No means 
were provided for freeing the boat of water, and 
she could not self -right if upset. Lifeboats built 
on this plan were placed at several parts of the 
coast, and saved many lives. 

In 1823 Sir William Hillaty published an appeal 
to the nation, calling attention to the great loss of 
life from shipwrecks on our coasts. That appeal 
resulted in the establishment, the following year, 
of The National Institution for the Preservation 
of Life from Shipwreck (now the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution). This society did good work 
on the coast, providing and maintaining lifeboats, 
and rewarding their crews. 

In December 1849 a deplorable accident occurred. 
The South Shields lifeboat, built on the Greathead 
plan, went out to the assistance of a shipwrecked 
crew. She was upset, and drifted ashore bottom up, 
twenty of her creAv being drowned. This disaster 
again called public attention to lifeboat work, and 
in 1851 the Duke of Northumberland offei*ed a 
hundred guineas for the best model of a lifeboat. 
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James Beeching of Great Yarmouth was the suc- 
cessful candidate, and he constructed a twelve- 
oared boat, 36 feet long, 
self-righting lifeboat, and 
she could also free her- 
self of water. But 
many modifications and 
alterations were after- 
wards made, and this 
type of lifeboat has been 
greatly improved in later 
years ; so the self-right- 
ing lifeboat of to-day 
cannot be looked upon 
as any one man’s design. 

The self-righting type 
of lifeboat is most suit- 
able for shallow waters. 

There are, therefore, other 
types in use where the 
water is deep, and these 
do not self -right; but 
they are more powerful 
boats, with heavy iron 
keels. 

The smaller lifeboats 
of all types are intended 
for pulling and sailing; 
the larger ones are sailing 
boats, though provided 
also with oars. A few 
of the large lifeboats lie 
afloat in harbours, but 
the majority are kept 
ashore in houses, and 
launched down slipways 
into deep water. Life- 
boats are usually built 
of wood, the planking 
being of double skin 
mahogany. 

The lifeboat transport- 
ing-carriage is a very 
important auxiliary to 
the smaller boats. Nearly 
every lifeboat which is 
launched from the beach 
is provided with a car- 
riage, on which she is 
kept, in a boat-house, 
ready for imm ediate trans- 
portation to the most 
favourable position for 
launching to a particular 
wreck. A lifeboat is 
thus made available for 
a greater extent of coast 
than ' she would he 
otherwise. Even when 
launched abreast of the 
boat-house she can be 
conveyed much quicker 
to the water’s edge than 
without a carriage. In 
addition, a boat can be 
readily launched from a 
carriage in a high surf, 
when it would oftpn be 
very difficult to do so 
without one. The carriage 
consists of a fore and a 
main body. The latter 
has a keelway and bilge- 
ways attached to it, and 
the boat’s weight is 


carriage with considerable impetus. It is also 
used for replacing the boat, the inclined plane being 
Tliis was the first | reversed by removing the fore part of the caniage. 

All Institution lifeboats are practically imsink- 
able, having buoyancy air-cases filling the liold, and 
others placed above the water-tight deck. 




Fig. I.-— Steam Lifeboat, with Single Screw in Tunnel. Length, 56 feet. 



2.— Carriage Motor Lifeboat, ‘Self-righting’ Type. Length, 35 feet. 


borne by the rollers of the keelway. The keel- A very full equipment is supplied to each life- 
way forms an inclined plane, down which the boat boat of the Institution ; life-belts, anchons, cables, 
is launched, bow first, off the rear end of the drogue, grapnels, life-huoys, lanterns, rockets^ 
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and many 
oars. 


other articles, besides the sails and 



Fig. 3.— Motor Lifeboat, with Cabin and Single Screw, ‘’Watson’ Type, 
Length, 45 feet. 





Length, 60 feet. 


The Institution had for many years been en- 
deavouring to find means for propelling lifeboats 


mechanically. Steam lifeboats were therefore intro- 
duced about 1890, and they have done excellent 
work. The earlier ones 
had hydraulic or jet pro- 
pulsion. Though not so 
economical, that system 
was adopted because it 
was considered less liable 
to damage than a screw 
propeller. But in the 
later boats a screw pro- 
peller was fitted, working 
in a tunnel for protec- 
tion, and that method 
was found from experi- 
ence to he the most prac- 
tical. The steam lifeboats 
were built of steel. 

The petrol motor has 
now displaced steam, 
being more suitable for 
lifeboats. The first motor 
lifeboat built for the In- 
stitution was commenced 
in 1905, and since that 
time many have been 
placed on the coast. 
These motor-lifeboats are 
mostly built of double- 
skin mahogany planking, 
and witli a tunnel for the 
protection of the pro- 
peller. They are of various 
sizes and types, from 35 
feet up to 60 feet, the 
latter having twin screws 
and 150 B.H.P. 

In many countries 
lifeboats similar to these 
British coast-lifeboats are 
now used. 

Lifeboats carried on 
board ships are different 
in many respects from 
the coast -lif^oats, and 
they are also smaller. All 
ships’ lifeboats have to 
comidy with the condi- 
tions fixed by the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, and 
are built under the 
inspection of the Board of 
Trade. The proportions, 
form, materials used, and 
the method of construc- 
tion, are controlled by 
rul(*s and requirements. 

There are different 
classes of boats provided 
for in the rules. Class I. 
has ‘ entirely rigid sides,* 
andClassII.has ‘partially 
collapsible sides.’ Each 
class has standard types 
— namely, ‘ open ’ ' and 
‘pontoon ’ boats. 

The maximunj number 
of persons to be accom- 
modated in a boat is 
determined by the cubic 
capacity of the boat, and 
there must be seating 
accommodation for all 
persons carried. 

An open type lifeboat 
of the first class, with 
internal buoyancy in the form of air-cases, is tenned 
Class LA, and is reckoned the principal type. The 
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air-cases in such a boat have a total volume of not 
less than one -tenth of the cubic capacity of the 
boat. These air- cases are fitted along each side 
of the boat under the seats, also at the ends of the 
boat. 

A full equipment is provided for eacli boat, in- 
cluding oars, sails, life-lines, sea-anchor, compass, 
fresh water, water-tight provision box, oil for dis- 
tributing on the sea, self -igniting signal-lights, and 
other necessary articles. 

In sea-going vessels carrying more than ten life- 
boats, one has a wireless telegraphy installation. 
Where there are more than fifteen lifeboats, one is 
a motor-boat, and has wireless telegraphy and a 
searchlight. If more than twenty lifeboats are 
carried, two are motor-boats, and each has wireless 
telegraphy and a searchlight. These motor-boats 
comply with the requirements laid down for life- 
boats of the first class. See Boat, Life-saving 
Appliances, «&c. 

liife Guards* See Guards. 

Liferent, in Scots law, means a right to use 
a heritable estate for life, the person enjoying it 
being called a liferenter. For life- estate, in En^ish 
law, see Estate. 

Life-saving Appliances* Lifeboats, life- 
jackets, life-buoys, and other life-saving appliances 
are inventions for the preservation of life in cases 
of sliipwreck. Every British ship must be provided 
with life-saving appliances in accordance with the 
Merchant Shipping Act. 

At no moment of her voyage may a sea-going 
passenger ship have on board more persons than 
accommodation is provided for in the lifeboats that 
are carried. On these vessels, in addition to life- 
boats, buoyant apparatus of approved material 
and construction is carried, sufficient to support 25 
per cent, of the persons on board. The minimum 
boat capacity required, the minimum number of 
open lifeboats of the first class to be attached to 
davits, and the minimum number of sets of 
davits to be provided, are all fixed according to 
the length of the ship. Certain vessels, such as 
cross-channel boats and those carrying passengers 
on estuaries and rivers, caunot carry boats for all. 
These vessels, therefore, require to be provided 
with sufficient buoyant apparatus in the form of 
deck-seats or other approved fittings. Boats must 
be of lifeboat construction, with approved appli- 
ances for lowering them. The davits have to be 
of such strength tliat the boats can be lowered with 
their full complement of persons and equipment, 
and have to be fitted with gear of sufficient power 
to turn the boat out. All boats must be stowed 
in such a way that they can be launched in 
the shortest possible time under unfavourable 
conditions. 

A life-buoy must be built of solid cork or other 
equivalent material, and fitted with life-lines and 
loops, and capable of floating in fresh water for at 
least twenty-four hours witli 32 lb. of iron sus- 
pended from it. The minimum number of life- 
buoys to be provided is fixed according to the 
length of the ship. 

A life-jacket has to he provided for every person 
on board, and, in addition, a sufficient number 
suitable for children. Each must be of approved 
materials and construction, but must not depend on 
air for its buoyancy, and must be capable of float- 
ing in fresh water for twenty -four hours with 15 lb. 
of iron suspended from it. AU life-jackets and 
life-buoys must be readily accessible to passengers. 
There are various kinas of life-jackets. The 
one designed by Admiral Ward in 1854 for the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution was made of 
cork covered with canvas, but an improved jacket 
is now made of kapok, having sufficient buoyancy 


to support a man heavily clothed. It is flexible, 
fitting closely to the wearer, but not impeding his 
breathing or muscular action. 

When a lifeboat is not at hand, or a raging 
sea and rugged coast render its use impractic- 



Admiral Ward’s Life-jacket. Modern Kapok Life-jacket. 

able, a distressed ship may often leceive lielp 
from shore by means of the rocket-apparatus. In 
1807 life-mortar was invented to discharge a 
shot with curved barbs that would lay hold of the 
rigging or bulwarks of a ship. In the same year 
a rocket, and a hand lead-line, were proposed as 
means of communication witli stranded ships. 
These resulted in the modern rocket and the 
heaving-cane, used at every station in the kingdom. 
The rocket-apparatus stations aie now under the 
control of the Board of Trade. 

The method of procedure is to fire a rocket, 
carrying a line, over the wrecked ship. When 
close inshore a heaving-cane, with a lead weight on 
one end and a line attached to the other end, 
is used. By this line the crew haul on board an 
endless rope, or whip, rove through a tail-block, 
which is made fast to the mast or other part of the 
wreck. Those on shore, by means of the whip, 
haul to the ship a hawser, which is made fast, and 
on it the breeches buoy is worked, also by tlie 
whip. Tbe shipwrecked persons are then brought 
ashore one by one. The coastguard inspector has 
control over all the rockets, buoys, belts, and lines 
kept at the various stations in lus district. At 
each station a cart, made to contain all the re- 
quisites for the rocket apparatus, is kept ready 
packed for immediate use. 

Liffey. a river of Ireland, winding 50 miles west- 
ward and east-north-eastward through Wicklow, 
Kildare, and Dublin counties, to Dublin Bay. 

Lifts* Under this term are included numerous 
contrivances for raising weights. Such machines 
have various names : hoists — usually hand-worked 
and for lifting light goods in warehouses ; elevators 
— chiefly used for taking passengers or their 
luggage, &c. to the upper floors of large hotels, 
busuiess premises, &c. — ^and so on. There are also 
special Elevators (q.v.) for grain. Lifts are often 
on a large scale, such, for example, as occur on 
certain canals in place of locks at changes of level 
— ^where practically a section of the canal is alter- 
nately raised and lowered; and again on under- 
ground railways to bring passengers to the surface 
level (there are notable examples at the Mersey 
Tunnel). 

Lifts consist primarily of a cage for the people 
or goods raised, a shaft in which this cage works, 
ana the necessary machinery for raising or lowering 
the cage. There are two chief methods in use for 
this latter purpose; in the one the cage has 
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attached to its top ropes or chains which are 
wound up on a barrel or drum ; in the other the 
cage is lifted by hydraulic pressure applied directly, 
or through the interFention of chains and ropes. 

The ropes in use are, for light work, hempen ; for 
heavy work, steel-wire ropes or chains. It is usual 
to counterbalance the dead- weight — i.e. the weight 
of the cage ; in this case the rope attached to the 
top of the cage is generally not the lifting rope. 
The cage-rope is simply canied up to the top of the 
shaft, over a pulley there, and has suspended at 
its other end the counterbalance; the working rope 
operates the shaft of this pulley, and so lifts the 
cage. This saves a good deal of waste work, since 
the load lifted each time is only the net load, 
passengers and goods. 

Hoists all require to be provided with some auto- 
matic clutch arrangements in case the chains or 
ropes break, water leaks off, the rams or pistons 
fracture, &c., otherwise the cages would run down 
with destructive velocity. These clutches pe 
usually some form of catch kept clear of the side 
guides in ordinaiy working, but set in action by 
compressed springs when an accident happens. 
They should always be regularly tested to see if 
they are in working order. 

liigaments are cords, bands, or membranous 
expansions of white fibrous tissue, which play an 
extremely important part in the mechanism^ of 
joints, seeing that they pass in fixed directions 
from one bone to another, and serve to limit some 
movement of a joint, while they freely allow others. 
Ligaments have been arranged in three classes : ( 1 ) 
Funie%dari rounded cords, such as the external 
lateral ligament of the knee-joint, the perpen- 
dicular ligament of the ankle-joint, &c. ; (2) 
FascicvHar, flattened bands, more or less expanded, 
such as the lateral ligaments of the elbow- joint, 
and the great majority of ligaments in the body ; 
(3) Capsular, which are barrel-shaped expansions 
attached by their two ends to the two bones 
entering into the formation of the joint, which 
they completely but loosely invest : they constitute 
one of the chief characters of the ball-and-socket 
joint, and occur in the shoulder and hip joints. 
See Joints. 

Ligan* See Flotsam. 

Ligature, in Surgery. See Bleeding. 

Light. The general doctrine of Light is now 
oiily a pai-t of the general theory of Kadiation, 
which comprises Kadiant Heat and Actinic and 
Electric Radiation as well as Liglit; hut, since 
the battle as to the nature of radiation in general 
was first waged round light itself, it is convenient 
to consider light as representing all the forms of 
radiation. 

Phenomeim to he Explained , — Among these are 
the following, numbered for reference : ( 1 ) The 
transmission of light in straight lines (in a uniform 
medium); (2) its determinate velocity; (3) its 
spread from a point-source according to the law 
of inverse squares (including the production of 
shadows) ; (4) reflection ; (5) refraction ; (6) double 
refraction; (7) polarisation; (8) interference; (9) 
colour in the spectrum; (10) diffraction; (11) dis- 
persion; (12) an observed distribution of energy 
in the spectrum ; ( 13 ) an observed distribution 
of series o^ dark lines in the spectrum ; (14) an 
observed bending of rays of light from distant stars 
near the sun ; ( 15 ) certain observed 
fieH between a beam of light and a magnetic 

All this points to a quick propagation of some- 
thing -say matter, energy, motion, or condition— 
troni lummcms bodies outwards. 

E^hmations — none completely satisfactory. — 
1. iSzr Isaac Eewton'si — The simplest explanation, 


at first sight, was that luminous bodies emitted 
something material whose impact aftected the 
sensitive eye; that the reflection of light at sur- 
faces was due to elastic rebound of this quick- 
travelling material. These phenomena niigiit be 
equally well explained by waves travelling and 
i being reflected ; but Sir Isaac Newton could not 
reconcile himself to the notion of waves travelling 
in straight lines and not spreading. This difficultj^ 
which we now know not to be a real one, inasmuch 
as it is only a question of proportion between the 
breadth of the wave-front and the distance between 
successive waves whether a wave-motion shall or 
shall not travel without spreading, led him to adopt 
and develop the corpuscular or emission theory of 
light. According to this all luminous bodies emit 
with equal velocities (a troublesome postulate, 
since the retarding attraction of the sun is so much 
greater than that of a canclle-flaine) a number of 
elastic corpuscles (whose mass must be extremely 
small, otherwise, with the velocity of more than 
186,000 miles per second, their momentum would 
be destructive), which travel in straight lines, are 
reflected, and are refracted (provided that tliey 
travel more rapidly in the denser medium than in 
air or m vacuo, in a direction at right angles to the 
bounding surface between the rarer and the denser 
medium, which we now know to be contrary to 
the fact). But here began the difficulties : retrac- 
tion is always accompanied by reflection, whence 
some corpuscles enter the denser medium, some 
rebound ; hence a theory of easy fits of reflection 
and transmission had to be developed, and tins 
involved as its explanation a theory of vibration 
of a general medium some way in advance of the 
travelling corpuscles, so as to aid or check their 
entrance into the denser medium. Newton dis- 
covered that the different colours of the spectrum 
were unequally refracted in glass; from this he 
had to infer that there were as many different 
kinds of corpuscles emitted as there were colours 
in the spectrum. Then, again, shadows are not 
absolute ; the shadow of a hair produced by sun- 
light passing through a minute pinhole in which 
stands a droplet of water is bright in the centre ; 
hence explanations had to be provided to account 
for tlie bending of rays round an object : then 
these explanations failed to account for similar 
phenomena observed when light was reflected from 
two niiiTors. The theory became loaded with a 
mass of hypotheses devised to explain each par- 
ticular phenomenon ; but the great authority of 
Newton maintained its vitality down to the time 
and person of Sir David Brewster. 

2. Undulatory Theory, or Wave- Theory . — The 
suggestion that Light might consist of travelling 
waves was made by Grimaldi, Hooke, and others, 
and was followed by Huyghens (1678), who ex- 
plained double refraction ; but the suggestion went 
into abeyance. 

(а) The Elastic Solid Wave-Theory. — ^At the 
beginning of the 19th century Young revived tlie 
idea, and Fresnel (1813 onwards) developed it as 
a part of the doctrine of Elasticity. According to 
this view, the waves of Light are waves of dis- 
placement in a continuous elastic Solid, the Ether, 
assumed to fill all space. The displacements are 
at right angles to the direction of propagation 

(б) The Electromagnetic Wave- Theory. — At a 
point in a magnetic field (see Magnetism) the 
medium is (Clerk -Maxwell) in a condition of 
electric stress in one direction and an associated 
magnetic stress in a direction at right angles to the 
former ; and if the condition be rhythmically dis- 
turbed, the disturbance will spread with a certain 
velocity in waves, in such wise that at any point 
traversed by a train of waves the medium is exposed 
to rhythmically alternating electric and magnetic 
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stresses at right angles to one another and to the 
direction of propagation. The analogy between 
this and light led Clerk -Maxwell to consider 
whether light itself could not be regarded as a 
wave-propagation of this kind, the waves not being 
waves of displacement but waves of propagation 
of ehctromagnetic stresses. It was found that the 
velocity of propagation coincided with the velocity 
of light, and that, generally, the scheme Avorked 
true to the facts known at the time ( 1862). Clerk- 
Maxwell, therefore, promulgated his Electromag- 
netic Wave-Theory of Light, which Avas afterwards 
extended to Radiation of all wave-lengths, from 
the shortest ( ultra-violet radiation ) to the longest 
(e.g. wireless transmission, then unknoAvn). 

The Avave-theoiy, in either of its forms, explains 
(1), (2), (3), (4), (5) (provided that a beam of 
light travels less rapidly in a denser medium, which 
we now know to be the case), (6), (7), (8), (9), 
(10), (11); but in both forms it is hopelessly irre- 
concilable Avith ( 12). As to ( 13) it is dumb ; as to 
( 14) it offers a suggestion, provided that we admit 
on general grounds that a beam of light, having 
energy E, has mass or Inertia (q.v.) E/c^ (where c 
is the velocity of light), and is therefore attracted 
by the sun; and as to (15) the electromagnetic 
theory, but not the elastic solid theory, offers 
valuable assistance. 

As to the origination of light, the electromagnetic 
wave-theory shows that visible light is to be traced 
to rotations or oscillations of Electrons (q.v.) in a 
molecule, Avhile Radiant Heat may be due to atoms 
or molecules as wholes. 

3. The Qvxmtum Planck, scrutinising 

the hopeless irreconcilability of the wave-theory 
with (12), found that there Avas an underlying 
assumption, viz. that the flow of energy from each 
luminous particle was continuous. This continuous 
flow he showed to he a physical impossibility. ^ He 
devised a scheme, according to wliich any given 
particle only occasionally emitted a definite parcel 
or Quantum (q.v.) of energy. The result of this 
would be that while the form of the wave-front 
would be unaffected, the wave-front itself would 
not be continuous, but would be represented by 
scattered rapid scintillations, quite undistinguish- 
able by the eye from a continuously illuminated 
Avave-front ; but under such conditions the distri- 
bution of energy in the spectrum would be in 
harmony with (12). Incidentally, the ether must 
provide paths for the quanta, and could not be 
regarded as a continuous medium ; a conclusion to 
which Sir J. J. Thomson had already come on 
electrical grounds. Planck’s scheme has proved 
of extraordinary service in elucidating (13); but, 
then, it is wholly at variance Avith cases of (8), 
where there is a great difference betAveen the paths 
of the two interfering rays. 

Note, as to (14), that the amount of bending 
which might be expected, in a Euclidean universe, 
Avould on the wave-theory or the quantum theory 
be O'' *88, wliereas in an Einstein universe it would 
be 1"*76. The observed bending of a ray of light 
passing the sun is 1"*76. 

Since each minute parcel or quantum of energy 
has mass or inertia, it may be said that modern 
work is bringing us back to a modified corpuscular 
theory; but, so far, no one of the explanations 
offered is completely satisfactory. 

The velocity of light is found by timing the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites when they are at 
the greatest and the least distance from the earth ; 
hy astronomical aberration-observations ; by finding 
(Fizeau) what speed must be given to a cog-whem 
to make it rotate one tooth’s-breadth while light 
is going to a given distant mirror and returning ; 
by finding (Foucault) what position is ultimately 
assumed Ry a ray which travels from a source to 
305 


a rotating minor, thence to a distant minor, and 
thence back to the original mirror, which by this 
time has been rotated somewhat. In the last 
method it is found that the interposition of optic- 
ally denser or more refractive media retards the 
light. The mean of all observations is that light 
of all wave-lengths travels, in vacuo^ Avith a velocity 
of 30,057,400,000 centimetres or 186,772 miles per 
second ; in air, with a velocity less than this in the 
ratio of 10,000 to 10,003. 

It is a moot question whether the velocity of 
light from an object moving with a velocity v is c, 
the same as the velocity of light from an object at 
rest, or whether it is (c-fv), the latter being the 
ballistic hypothesis. The former is an essential 
postulate for Einstein’s deductions; the latter 
explains certain phenomena of variable stars which 
are intractable under the former. 

The length of waves can be ascertained from 
measurement, at a sufficient distance, of the fringes 
produced by Interference (q.v.), or by the use of 
diffraction-gratings ruled with n lines to the centi- 
metre. In the latter case the wave-length for any 
particular colour is in centimetres the nth. part of 
the sine of the angle of deflection of that colour in the 
first ‘diffraction-spectrum,’ a result easily reached 
through the general theoiy of Avaves. The wave- 
lengths of radiant heat; light, and actinic radiations 
range from cm. or -j^-^inch (the longest invisible 
heat-rays, Rubens) to cm. or inch 

(invisible actinic rays ) ; the visible limits are i-siz’s 
and cm. The frequencies or numbers of waves 
per second in radiations from a hot body accord- 
ingly’’ range from 5 millions of millions to 40,000 
millions of millions per second, the extreme visible 
limits being 392 and 757 millions of millions per 
second. In electro-magnetic waves the range of 
wave-length is from 6 mm. (0*24 inch) to, say, 
thousands of miles. 

The value of light as a curative agent— of ^oto- 
therapy by means of sunlight, electric light, R6nt- 
gen rays, radium— is a comparatively recent branch 
of study ; Finsen of Copenhagen was the first to 
attain to great success in the treatment of lupus at 
the beginning of the 20th century. 

Various aspects or departments of the subject 
of light Avill be found dealt with in the articles on 
Aberration, Diffraction, Dispersion, Ether, Heat 
(for radiation). Interference, Optics, Photography, 
Photometry, Polarisation, Radium, Reflfection, 
Refraction, Relativity, Rdntgen Rays, ShadoAvs, 
Vacuum-tubes, Wave, as also in Electric Light, 
Gas (Heating and Lighting by), Phosphores- 
cence, &c. See also books on light and optics by 
Tait, Glazebrook, Stokes, Preston, Schuster ( 1904), 
R. W. Wood (1911), Houstoun, Drude. 

In law, an owner of land has a right to the light 
and air which pass over it ; he has also the right 
to obstruct the light and air by erecting walls and 
buildings. If my neighbour builds a house on the 
edge of my land, he does not thereby acquire any 
right against me ; I may build on my land so as 
to darken his windows. But I may, by express or 
implied grant, vest in him the right which is called 
a Servitude or an Easement— the right to forbid 
the erection, on my land, of any building which 
obstructs his lights. English law allows an ease- 
ment of light to be acquired against a neighbour 
by twenty years’ enjo;jment, without any grant ; 
and the right as acquired by old prescription is 
called the ‘easement of ancient lights.’ In Scot- 
land such rights are not acquired by lapse of time ; 
unless a servitude has been created, an owner may 
at any time build so as to darken bis neighbour’s 
windows, provided he does not act wantonly or so 
as to cause a nuisance. Rights to air generally 
go along with rights to light. Roman and Scots 
law recognise a servitude protecting a fine view : 
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English law knows no such right ; but in the United 
States ‘servitude of prospect’ may be acquired; 
in some states by uninterrupted enjoyment for 
twenty or fifteen years. 

Lightfooty John, one of the earlier Hebrew 
scholars of England, was born in 1602 at Stoke- 
upon-Trent, in Staffordshire, son of the vicar of 
Uttoxeter. He had his education at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and, after taking orders, 
became chaplain to Sir Rowland Cotton, himself 
a fair Hebraist. In 1629 appeared his Eruhhin, or 
Miscellanies Christian and Judaical, dedicated to 
Sir R. Cotton, who in 1630 jpresented him to the 
rectory of Ashley in Staffordshire, where he 
laboured with incessant zeal for twelve years. He 
next removed to London, and was chosen minister 
of St Bartholomew’s, to the parishioners of which 
he dedicated his Handful of Gleanings out of the 
Book of Exodus (1643). Lightfoot was one of 
the most influential members of the Westminster 
Assembly in 1643, but often stood alone, as in the 
Erastian controversy. In 1644 he was chosen 
rector of Much Munden in Hertfordshire, in 1650 
Master of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, and in 1655 
vice-chancellor of the university. At the Restora- 
tion he complied with the terms of the Act of Uni- 
formity. Bfe died at Ely, 6th December 1675. 

The chief works of this great Rabbinical scholar were 
the unfinished Harmony of the Four Evangelists among 
Hhemsdves (1644-50); Commentary upon the Acts of the 
Apostles (1646); The Harmony ^ Chrovmle^ and Order 
of the Old Testament (1647) ; of the Rew (1665) ; and the 
JffbrcB Hebraicce et TaZmudicce (1658-74; last part post- 
humously), the great labour of his life. The best edition 
of his whole works is that edited by the Rev. J. R. Rit- 
man, with a Life (13 vol& 1822-25). 

Lig^htfool, Joseph Barber, D.D., Bishop 
of Durham, was born at Liverpool in 1828, and 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1851 as a wrangler, 
senior classic, and Chancellor’s medallist. He 
was elected a Fellow of his college in 1852, and 
^ined the Norris University prize in 1853. Or- 
dained in 1854, he became tutor of Trinity College 
in 1857, Hulsean professor of Divinity at Cambridge 
in 1861, canon or St Paul’s Cathedral in 1871, and 
Lady Margaret professor of Divinity at Cambridge 
in 1875. He received his doctor’s degree in 18&, 
was Whitehall preacher in 1866, was appointed 
examining chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1868, honorary Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1872, select preacher at Oxford, 
1874-75, and one of the Deputy-clerks of the Closet, 
1875. In 1879 Dr Lightfoot accepted with great 
reluctance the bishopric of Durham. Although con- 
fessedly the most learned New Testament scholar 
in the church, his powers of administration had not 
been tested; but, besides making Bishop- Auckland 
a centre of learning for his clergy, he devoted him- 
self with untiring energy to the practical work of 
his seei He produced admirable commentaries on 
Galatians (1866), Bhilippians (1868), Colossians 
and Philemon (1875), with dissertations. His 
exhaustive work on the Apostolic Fathers remains 
a splendid fragment, embracing only the two 
epistles ascribed to Clement of Rome (1869; 
Appendix, 1877; new ed. 1890), and Ignatius and 
Potycarp ( 1885 ; 2d ed. 3 vols. 1889). He died 21st 
December 1889. 

Lightll0Use»~A building erected on some con- 
spicuous part of the coast from which a light is 
shown at night to guide mariners or to assist aerial 
navigation, apd which may serve as a sea-mark by 
day. Aids to navigation comprise lighthouses, 
ligntships, beacons, ^uoys, and fog -signals, also 
wireless station giving a navigator his position, 
and leader cables. Lighthouses are generalfy placed 


on salient points of the coast -line, islands, isolated 
or sunken rocks, and sandbanks, each requiring 
structures of special design. When placed on heaS 
lands or large islands lighthouses are very much 
alike in general features, the differences being 
mainly in the height of the towers, depending on 
the distance at which the light requires to be seen 
and the lighting apparatus. Towers erected on 
isolated wave-swept rocks in the open sea, such as 
Smeaton’s Eddystone ( now superseded by Douglass’s 
tower), Robert Stevenson’s Bell Rock, WSker’s 
Bishop and Wolf Rocks, Alan Stevenson’s Skerry- 
vore, David Stevenson’s North Unst and Dhu- 
heartach, Alexander’s Minot’s Ledge and Spectacle 
Reef in America, Brdhat in France, D. and C. 
Stevenson’s Chickens Rock and Platte Fougere, 
Guernsey, and Scott’s Fastnet, are triumphs of 
engineering. 

The history of lighthouse construction and illu- 
mination may be said to extend over a period of 
more than two thousand years ; but the regularly 
organised life-preserving system of modern light- 
house engineering goes back very little farther 
than the end of the 18th century. None of the 
early lighthouse buildings now exist. The Pharos 
of ^exandria (331 B.o.) gave its name to its suc- 
cessors, though Sigeum on the Hellespont was un- 
doubtedly older. The Romans built lighthouses 
at Ostia, Ravenna, Puteoli, and other parts. The 
PhcBnician Pharos at Corufia was repaired during 
the reign of the Emperor Trajan, was re-established 
as a lighthouse about 1634, and in 1847 had a diop- 
tric apparatus installed. There are remains of a 
Roman lighthouse at Dover, and of another ascribed 
to Caligula (40 a.d.) on the cliff at Boulogne. 
Corduan, at the mouth of the Garonne, has seen 
all the improvements, from the open chauffer to the 
modern dioptric apparatus. U ntil 1 800 lighthouses 
were few in number and deficient in tne great 
essential of a lighthouse —sending the greatest 
number of rays of light towards the horizon. At 
that time there were under 40 lighthouse stations 
and floating lights in Great Britain — many being 
private property. British coast and harbour lights 
now number upwards of 1300, while in American 
waters there are now upwards of 3500 lights besides 
300 fog-signals. 

The coasts of all countries have three lines of 
defence — over-sea lights, which indicate important 
landfalls and require the most powerful optical 
apparatus ; secondary lights, which are of import- 
ance as direct turning-points in coastal navigation ; 
and, lastly, harbour lights to guide ships into havens 
of safety. It has been laid down as an axiom by 
lighthouse engineers that over-sea lights of similar 
characteristics should not be placed nearer each 
other than 100 miles, and that fights on coast-lines 
much frequented by shipping should, if possible, 
be designed to overlap each other, even in dirty 
weather. 

The selection of the type of lighthouse to be 
adopted for a particular site d^ends chiefly on the 
duty required, the exposure of the site, and tlie rela- 
tive cost at the site of suitable materials for construc- 
tion. Solid or skeleton structures are employed, 
and the materials may be stone, concrete, brick, 
iron, or timber- In the case of exposed rocks, and 
of sites below low water, construction is sometimes 
of the utmost difficulty. 

Examples of structures on rock foundations sub- 
ject to great exposure are the Wolf Rock and 
Dhuheartach, which are solid stone towers, and 
Platte Fougbre, a concrete tower which is an un- 
attended Hothouse. Skeny vore tower ( fig. 1 ) con- 
tains a mass of 58,580 cubic feet of granite, is 139 
feet in height, 42 feet in diameter at the base, and 
tapers upwards in a hyperbolic curve. The foun- 
dations are quarried out of the solid rock, and aH 
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the courses are dovetailed or joggled together, and 
are made solid for 20 feet upwards, when they 
become divided off into rooms, one above the other, 
and 9 in number. Five seasons passed before the 
tower was completed ; the great difficulty being 



to effect a landing of men and materjlals. Smeaton’s 
Eddystone took three years to erect, the Bell Kock 
four years, and Dhuheartach three and a half. At 
Minot’s Ledge General Alexander got only 30 hours 
of work in the first year of construction, and 157 
in the second, and the histories of the BeU Rock, 
Skerryvore, Dhuheartach, Chickens, Eddystone, 
and some others tell the same tale. 

A different type of construction is the Fowey 
Rocks lighthouse off Florida, which is a pyramidal 
iron framework erected on a coral reef. The tower 
is 120 feet high, and is founded on iron piles sunk 
10 feet into tlxe rook. The openwork structure 
encloses a vertical cylinder and q[uarters for the 
keepers on a lower deck. Erection was completed 
in two ;^ars. 

The Rothersand lighthouse, in the estuary of 
the Weser, was constructed with great difficulty 
on a shifting sandbank 20 feet below low water. 
A caisson, sunk 40 feet into the sand, was filled 
with concrete, and carried the lighthouse. The 
first attempt was unsuccessful, but on the second 
attempt the work was completed in two and a half 
years. For structures founded on sand, open pile- 
work is also successfully employed. 

The cost of lighthouse towers is very variable, 
depending not only on the details of the structure 
to he erected, but on the exposure and accessibility 
of the site and on the nature and level of the 
foundation. 

Lighthouse Appmratus,^ThA optical apparatus 
ordinarily consists .of a flame with reflectors or 
refractors or a combination of both to concentrate 
the light and direct it towards the horizon. The 
system of reflectors is named catoptric, of refractors 
dioptric, and the combination of both, catadioptric. 
The first revolving light was erected at Marstrad, 
in Sweden, in 1783. 

In 1763 reflectors, formed of pieces of silvered 
glass set on a parabolic mould of plaster of Paris, 
were used in the Mersey lights. In France, spherical 
metallic reflectors took their place in 1781, and para- 
bolic mirrors in 1790. A parabolic mirror having a 
flame at the focus will reflect parallel to the axis all 
the rays of light falling on its surface, and these will 


be concentrated in a beam of light many times more 
powerful than the unassisted beam (fig. 2), To 
Augustin Fresnel belongs the honour of inventing 
and first employing in 1822 the dioptric system for 
lighthouse purposes. At Corduan he placed round 
the lamp S plano-convex 
lenses 30 inches square, 
composed of a central 
disc surrounded by an- 
nular rings gradually 
decreasing in breadth as 
they receded from the 
centre. The separate 
pieces were cemented 
together and mounted 
in metal frames. An 
arrangement of inclined 
lenses and mirrors was 
placed above and subse- 
quently below the main 
lenses, and to some ex- 
tent utilised the light 
which would otherwise 
have escaped. Fresnel 
^ laratus 

for fixed 



Fig. 2. — Catoptric System. 


its of the first order, showing vertical 
strips of light all round the horizon of varying 



when introduc- 
ing the dioptric 
li^t into Britain, 
designed a truly 
cylindrical belt 
divided into sec- 
tions with helical 
joints. He also 
executed the hor- 
izontal totally 
reflecting pris- 
matic rings in- 
stead of the 
Fresnel mirrors, 
and secured the 
equal distribu- 
tion of light all 
round (fig. 3). 

The only change 
since his day in 
the first order 
fixed light is that 
the prisms are 
smaller, but their 
number has in- Fig. 3.— Fixed Light, first order, 
creased. Fixed 

lights, though not so powerful as revolving, are 
useful as a distinction, as they lend themselves to 
cut-offs, the intensification of light over particular 




Fig. 4.— -Catadioptric System. 


sectors by vertical prisms or to positions where 
arcs of dinerent colours are required. The dioptric 
system was introduced into Britain in 1835 at 
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Inclikeith. In the revolving-apparatus for Skerry- 
vore, in 1840 Alan Stevenson substituted prisms 
for die mirrors below the lens, and introduced also 
totally reflecting prisms for first-order lights. 

The ordinary parabolic reflector allows about 
one-third of the rays to escape past the lips by 

natural diverg- 
ence ; and to 
prevent this 
waste, Thomas 
Stevenson in 
1849 devised 
the holophotal 
reflector ( fig. 4 ), 
which consists 
of a lens, L, 
with parabolic 
mirror, a, and a 
spherical mirror, 
66, which re- 
turns all the rays 
falling upon it 
back to the 
flame. As a 
development, he 
dispensed with 
the. double 
agents above 
and below the 
lens, and sub- 
stituted holo- 
photal prisms, 
whicl^arallelise 
the rays in revolving lights (fig. 5). In 1855 he 
also designed a bivalve apparatus 10 feet in diam- 
eter. Fig. 6 shows the dioptric mirror, which is 

largely used in 
lighthouses. 

Fresnel devised 
the fixed light 
varied by flashes by 
placing straight re- 
fracting prisms on 
a revolving frame 
outside a nxed ap- 
paratus. An ex- 
tension of this is 
the azimuthal con- 
densing light, in- 
troduced in 1857 
for narrow sounds 
on the west coast 
of Scotland, where 
the light does not require .to be of equal power 
in all directions. Straight refracting or reflecting 
prisms revolve and intercept the rays from a 



Fig. 6. — Stevenson’s Holophotal 
Kevolving Light of the first order. 







Fig. 6.— -Dioptric Mirror. 



central fixed apparatus so as to produce darkness 
over the sections they subtend, while they 
strengthen the intermediate sections (fig. 7). The 
power is increased in proportion to the duration of 
the intervening pexiocfe dr darkness. 


In 1874 Hopkinson introduced gToup- flashing 
lights by splitting up the lens into several portions, 
so as to give a group of two or more flashes, followed 
by a long eclipse (fig. 8). The most notable im- 
provement in revolving apparatus was suggested 
by Messrs Stevenson in 1869, and the first apparatus 
was constructed to their design in 1885 by Barbier 



Fig. 8.— Holophotal Triple-flashing Light 
of the first order. 


and Fenestre, Paris. This is the hyper-radiant 
apparatus (fig. 9), which is optically the most 
efficient apparatus yet made. Much of the light 
from burners of greatly increased diameter, when 
used with revolving apparatus, was not condensed 
by the lenses and not properly utilised ; but with 



Fig. 9.— Stevenson Hyper-radiant tens. 


the enlarged prisms above and below the lenses 
of the hyper-radiant apparatus, all the rays of 
light are acted on, excessive heat is avoided, 
and biform and triform arrangements are rendered 
unnecessary, as one central flame is alone re- 
quired. Cioptric apparatus were divided into 
SIX orders till the hyper- radiant apparatus was 
designed. The following table gives the internal 
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diameter and height of the. optical glass of 
each : 

latemal Diameter. Height of G-lass-work. 

Hyper-radianfc. ..8 feet 8-72 inches. 11 feet 10*28 inches. 


1st Order 6 n 0*44 m 8 n 8*5 i 

2d II 4 It 7*12 II 7 II 0 I 

3d II 3 II 3*37 II 5 ii 1*5 i 

4th II 1 It 7*68 II 2 II 8*06 i 

5th n 1 ,1 2*77 I. 1 If 10 I 

6bh II 0 II 11*81 It 1 II 5*5 , 


In 1888 C. A. Stevenson designed a form of lens 
spherical in the horizontal and vertical sections, 
which admits of the construction of lenses of in- 
creased focal distance and power without requiring 
enlarged lanterns. He pointed out that the spnericgQ 
form loses efficiency when subtending at the focus 
an angle greater than 20°, and designed his equi- 
angular prisms with an inclination outwards, which 
obviates all objection, the arrangement causing less 
divergence and loss of light than with either the 
spherical or the Fresnel form. 

Chay'cwteristics . — Various distinctions are made 
in the characters of lights : (1) fixed lights; (2) 
revolving lights, when at regular intervals the light 
appears gradually, attains full brilliancy, and then 
gradually disappears; (3) flashing or occulting, 
showing at equal periods either a flash or a sudden 
eclipse of a steady light ; (4) group- flashing, show- 
ing a group of flashes followed by a long period of 
eclipse. Various combinations of these characters 
are made and the intervals varied. The flashes are 
generally not less than a half -second duration, 
though in France they have been made one-tenth 
of a second in the fm-^clair type of apparatus, but 
this duration has been found too snort. Colour 
distinction is employed for danger arcs and when 
other characteristics are not available. When re- 
sorted to, the coloured beams are raised to the 
intensity of the white light by mirrors, condensing 
prisms, or other means. Exjjeriments show that a 
white beam is about four times stronger than a 
similar red beam — a difference slightly redeemed 
in fog. Coloured lights are used as seldom as 
possible on account of their reduced power, the 
colours used being red, green, and occasionally 
violet. When used for floating lights, such as 
buoys and lightships, the colour green in British 
waters is em^oyed exclusively to mark wrecks. 

Machines . — Ir the apparatus revolves, motion is 
produced generally by clockwork and by the fall of 
a weight. In the case of small apparatus, Messrs 
Stevenson produced motion by means of the heat 
from the burner revolving a fan. With heavy and 
high-speed apparatus it is usual to carry the rotat- 
ing parts in a trough of mercury ; but in third order 
and smaller apparatus, roller or ball-bearings are 
more suitable, as being more economical and giving 
increased space in the lantern. 

Lanterns , — The lantern or framework of glass 
and metal enclosing the lighting apparatus is an 
important part of lighthouse economy. The early 
lanterns had vertical and horizontal sash-bars ; but 
in 1835 Alan Stevenson introduced diagonal frame- 
work which does not intercept light in any azimuth, 
and secures a structure of great strength and 
rigidity. The astragals are <3 gun-metal, 1 inch 
section, glazed with plate-glass | inch thick. The 
first order lantern is 12 feet in diameter and 10 feet 
in height of daylight, with an outer and inner dome 
of copper. In Scottish lighthouses storm-panes are 
always in readiness in case of breakage of a pane, 
but there is no instance of a lantern-pane being 
broken by the force of the wind, though they are 
occasionally broken by birds or by stones being 
driven against them. 

Lightkeepers . — At lighthouse stations on shore 
there are two keepers, while at rock stations there 
are generally four, one being always on shore by 
rotation. At electric light stations there are five 


keepers, one being a mechanical engineer ; and 
where there is a fog-signal at any station, three 
keepers are usuaUy stationed. 

Illummants , — Early lighthouses had on their 
summits chauffers in which billets of wood or coal 
were burned. These were uncertain, if not mis- 
leading, guides, as their appearance varied with 
the condition of the atmosphere. In some eases 
they burned 400 tons of coal yearly. Such coal 
fires survived in Scotland till 1816, in England 
till 1822, and on the Baltic till 1846. Candles, 
though seldom employed, were in use till 1834, and 
oil-lamps were known in connection with light- 
, houses about 1600- Smeaton’s famous Eddystone 
had no better light than 24 tallow candles, their 
combined power being equal to 67 standard candles. 
The early lamps had torch-like wicks, and the fuel 
was whale oil. The flat wick was an improvement ; 
but the lamps were still unsatisfactory till Argand, 
about 1780, devised the cylindrical wick burner 
which Teul^re also is said to have discovered. To 
Carcel is due the arrangement for a regular flow 
of oil over the burner, to Rumford the idea of con- 
centric wicks, and to Arago and Fresnel the four- 
wick lamp. Alan Stevenson added a fifth wick and 
other lighthouse engineers increased the number, 
though with doubtful advantage. Sir James 
Douglass devised powerful mineral oil burners. 
Almost every kind of oil, animal and vegetable, 
has been used in lighthouses. Sperm oil was dis- 
placed by colza in 1 845 as the illuminant generally 
used. In 1868 Captain Doty devised multiple "wick 
burners capable of consuming paraffin properly, and 
in 1872, when Dhuheartach came to be lighted, 
paraffin was employed and thereafter was generally- 
adopted elsewhere -with advantage on financial and 
i photogenic grounds. Coal gas was used in 1827 for 
a pier light at Troon, and a system of multiple gas 
jets was subsequently developed. The use of gas as 
an illuminant is, however, seldom advisable. The 
luminous intensity of the beam of light from a 
dioptric apparatus is dependent chiefly on the 
intrinsic brightness of the flame and not on its 
total luminous intensity. Multiple wick burners 
and gas jets give flames of small intrinsic bright- 
ness notwithstanding their large total intensity; 
but the principal systems of illumination now 
employed in Hothouses — ^petroleum vapour, elec- 
tricity, and acetylene — give flames of high efficiency 
and of great intrinsic brightness. 

Oil Vapour . — The mineral oil vapour system 
first employed in France in 1898 is much used in 
modem lighthouses as giving a powerful and highly 
efficient light. A spray of paraffin mixed with air 
is injected into a heated vaporising tube, and the 
resulting gas vapour is supplied to an incandescent 
mantle. On first ignition the vaporiser is heated 
by a subsidiary spint flame, but afterwards is kept 
heated by the mantle burner. A small reservoir of 
compressed air charged by hand-pump provides the 
pressure for injection. 

Electricity . — This illuminant has been adopted in 
many lighthouses in all parts of the world, out its 
use os reserved generally for important landfalls. 
Trial shows that during fog electric light suffers to 
a greater extent than ou or gas, but the greater in- 
tensity obtainable and other advantages more than 
outweigh the loss in fog. Its first installation 
at Dungeness lighthouse in 1862 proved unsatis- 
factory. It was successfully adopted at La H^ve 
in France in 1863, and the first permanent installa- 
tion in England was at Souter Point in 1871. 
Electrical engineering practically springs from 
Wilders magneto-electric machine, and his first 
machine was used for experimental purposes by 
the Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses in 
1865. More powerful machines have since been 
devised. Meritens’s alternators were used with 
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good results at the Isle of May lighthouse in 1887, 
and were subsequently adopted at other lighthouse 
installations. Two machines were used at the Isle 
of May, it being arranged that the current trans- 
mitted to the lantern could be varied at will, and 
that during fog the machines could be coupled and 
the full current from both employed. The carbons 
were 1*6 inches in diameter, with a core of pure 
graphite which burned with great steadiness at the 
rate of 2 inches in an hour. With closed circuit 
each machine develope<l a current of 220 amperes 
40 volts. The actual candle-power being about 
26,000,000, the light was seen 30 per cent, more 
often than a first-class revolving light. This was 
one of the most powerful lights in the world. 
Heligoland lighthouse also is very powerful. 

Incandescent electric lighting from a local supply 
has been employed at some harbour lights and 
occasionally for buoys. On Girvan pier, in Scot- 
land, a number of Leclanch^ cells supply sufficient 
electricity to light a small filament lamp made to 
flash by clockwork. The quantity of zinc con- 
sumed IS small, and as the battery is recuperative 
there is no fading away of the light through time. 

Acetylene gives a flame of ^eat in- 
trinsic' brightness, and is much employed ^ an 
illuminant for lighthouses. The gas is supplied in 
cylinders under pressure or dissolved in acetone, or 
is generated automatically as required on the car- 
bide to water system. It can be used with and 
without mantle burners, and in unattended light- 
houses is employed with much success, both for 
the light and as an automatic fog-signal. 

Unattended Lights , — One of the most important 
developments in lighthouse engineering in recent 
times has been the unattended light (see Beaoon). 

Platte Foug^re lighthouse, Guernsey, is the most 
complete unattended lighthouse in existence, and 
opens up new possibilities in lighthouse engineer- 
ing. It is built on a dangerous reef of sunken 
rooks one mile from shore, particularly liable to 
fogs. The type of rock tower ordinarily erected at 
such situations would have cost not less than 
£65,000 ,* but the complete installation proposed 
and carried out in 1910 by D. & C. Stevenson, 
Edinburgh, cost £8500. The tower, 46 feet high, 
is constructed of reinforced concrete in the form of 
an irregular octagon, and contains an acetylene light 
automatically extinguished during daylight, and a 
powerful siren. Electric motors and air-compressors 
for the fog-signal are installed in the tower, and 
are connected with shore by a specially designed 
heavily-armoured submarine cable. Electric power 
is received from the machinery on shore, which 
includes two oil-engines driving three-phase alter- 
nators. The siren gives a blast every 90 seconds, 
and is controlled from the shore. 

Aerial — When lighthouses are 

designed to assist aerial navigation the same 
principles are used as in the design of marine 
lighthouses, the charastic being given to the sky 
and nob entirely to the horizon as in sea-lights. A 
lighthouse optical apparatus is sometimes designed 
to assist both marine and aerial navigation. 

Unattended Fog-signals , — Beacons have now been 
equipped with automatic fog-guns which are inde- 
pendent of power supplied from shore. These guns 
are operated by the explosion of acetylene gas, and 
run for several months without attention, giving as 
many as six explosions every minute. They add very 
greatly to the utility of beacons. An important 
development in lighthouse engineering was made 
by Messrs Stevenson, who had been the first to 
suggest that lights and these fog-guns might be 
operated hy wireless control from a distance, and 
had already oarH^ their suggestion into actual 
operation— m the installation on the Clyde of two 
fog-guns sMtohed on and off by wireless control 


from shore, the apparatus being erected by the 
Marconi Company, who added an arrangement to 

E revent interference from neighbouring instal- 
itions. 

Lightships, — Light- vessels are moored iii situa- 
tions wffiere it would be impossible to erect a 
lighthouse. They are generally steel ships, 103 
feet in length between perpendiculars, and 23^ feet 
beam, and very strongly built. Early light- vessels 
had small lanterns suspended from the yard-arms, 
R. Stevenson in 1807 introduced a lantern sur- 
rounding the mast, and lightship lanterns, until 
recently, have been made on his plan. They are 
now, however, usually placed on the top of the 
mast. TJntU Messrs Stevenson desired the Hugli 
lightship with dioptric apparatus, all floating lights 
had catoptric ^paratus. 

The North Carr Lightship, at the mouth of the 
Forth, is moored by a l§-inch studded chain cable 
and 3-ton anchor, as it is in a very exposed posi- 
tion, and the engines for the fog- siren are driven 
by steam. The illuminant is acetylene. 

When light- vessels are provided with fog-si^als, 
these signals can be sirens, reeds, trumpets, bells, 
gongs, and explosive-guns. Submarine signalling- 
apparatus is sometimes supplied in addition. Most 
lightships have a crew on board, but small, un- 
attended lightships, designed by D. & C. Steven- 
son, are used with advantage in very exposed 
situations in Scottish and foreign waters, and vill 
cost about £3200 if equipped with unattended 
flashing-light and automatic fog-gun. 

Fog-signals . — The average duration of fog on the 
whole Bntish coast is only slightly over 400 hours 
yearly, though in some parts it reaches 1080 hours, 
while at some places in the United States the 
average is 2226 hours. There are few coast light- 
house stations where a phonic signal would not be 
of great service, as it is during dense fog, w^hen 
the most powerful lights are obscured, that a vessel 
is in most danger; the only information it can 
then obtain as to its position is from such signals 
apart from soundings. Various instruments are 
used, such as bells, gongs, whistles, guns, tonite 
charges, sound -rockets, reed trumpets, sirens 
sounded by compressed air, and submarine signals. 
Though bells are not effective signals, many are 
now in use. Gongs, struck by hand, are still em- 
ployed on board some lightships, but the sound, 
though distinctive, is not heard at any great dis- 
tance. Steam -whistles are largely used in the 
United States, and guns and sound-rockets are still 
employed at a few stations. In the reed trumpet 
a metallic reed or tongue, 18 inches long, 2J inches 
broad, and varying from § to i inch in thickness 
at the free end, is made to vibrate by compressed 
air or steam blown through it. This signal is 
effective, though not so powerful as the siren. 

Tonite charges are used at many stations in 
Britain. The charge consists of a small disc of 
diy cotton-powder surrounding a detonator of ful- 
minate composition. The charge is hoisted abo^'e 
the lantern on a jib, and is connected to a small 
electro-magnetic machine in the light-room which 
fires the charge. An arrangement is made so that 
the circuit cannot be closed until the jib and charge 
are raised to the full height above the lantern. 
Recently, automatic acet^ene guns have been 
introduce in the Scottish lighthouse service, 
which possess considerable advantage over the 
tonite signals. Tonite charges cannot be fired 
oftener than every five minutes, are expensive to 
maintain, and require constant attention, whereas 
the acetylene guns can give several reports every 
minute, cost little to maintain, and run for months 
at a time without attention. 

The siren consists of two cylinders having angular 
slots, one being fixed and the other ffee to rotate 
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\vithin the fixed cylinder, the compressed air im- 
pinging against the enclosed sides of the slots causes 
the inner cylinder to revolve, the rapid passage of 
one row of slots over the other produces a series 
of vibrations which give the note desired, and notes 
of different pitch can also be produced. The rota- 
tion is from 1500 to 2000 times a minute, with air 
pressure at 20 lb. per square inch. A trumpet 
covering the mouth of the siren directs the sound 
in any required direction, usually against the wind. 
The trumpet is sometimes conical, 16 feet long, and 
can be rotated horizontally and dipped below the 
horizon. By means of a small motor, driven off i 
the air supply, the siren is set in rotation before 
the compressed air is admitted, and thus the pitch 
of the note can be kept constant from the com- 
mencement of the blast. At Ailsa Craig Messrs 
Stevenson adopted a central station, the compressed 
air at *75 lb. per square inch being conveyed to dis- 
tances of I and i mile respectively. These signals ' 
are so arranged as not to sound together. As 
regards the distance to which the compressed air is 
carried, this was a new departure in fog-signalling. 
The diaphone is the signal used principally in 
Canada, and is on similar lines to the siren. 

Submarine fog-signals are employed chiefly on 
lightships. A bell with a heavy lip is lowered 
from the ship in time of fog, and is struck by a 
clapper actuated by a small air motor. Ordinary 
vessels are equipped with microphone receivers, 
fixed on each side of their hulls below the water- 
line, the communicative -telephones being usually 
fitted up on the bridge. The position of the light- 
ship can so far be located by the intensity of sound j 
heard on the telephones. Bells have also been 
laced on the sea-bottom, operated by electricity 
y submarine cable, but a system of striking the 
top end of a long, submerged rod seems to offer 
greater possibilities of success. Though the advan- 
tage possessed by the water carriage of sound over 
air carriage is considerable in that the wind is no 
longer an adverse factor, there are disadvantages 
of the submarine system^ which make the air car- 
riage system still the main fog-signal system. 

tireless Signalling and Leader Oahles , — Several 
systems of wireless signalling afford great benefit 
to the mariner during fog and thick weather by 
giving him his position. One is the Marconi 
system, which was established experimentally in 
1922 at Inchkeith in Scotland. Energy is trans- 
mitted from the island by two parabolic frames 
composed of vertical wires, which focus the energy 
into single beams. The frames are revolved and a 
different Morse-code letter is given out towards 
each point of the compass. Simple receiving 
apparatus is required on the ship, by which the 
manner picks up the letters transmitted in his 
direction. An entirely different system is in use 
in the United States. These systems, however 
successful they may be, can scarcely be expected to 
eliminate the use of sound fog-signals transmitting 
direct to the ear of the seaman. The leader cable, 
invented by C. A- Stevenson in 1892, is established 
in the approaches to the harbours of New York, 
U.S.A., and Portsmouth in England. The cable 
is laid under water, and a ship having induction 
receiving apparatus can steer herself along the line 
of the cable, which leads her securely into port. 

A British lighthouses are man- 

aged by tlie Trinity House for England, and the 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses for Scot- 
land and the Isle of Man, the Boai’d of Trade, by 
the Mercantile Marine Act of 1854, having control 
in finance and other matters. Some colonial lights 
are also under the control of the Board of Trade. 
The Northern Lighthouse Board was constituted 
by Act of Parliament in 1786. The Trinity House 
is an older corporation, being started as a benevolent . 


institution for seamen. It is also the chief pilotage 
authority. In the United States of America the 
first act of Congress relating to lighthouses was 
passed in 1789, and the Lighthouse Board was 
reconstituted in 1852. In France the lighthouse 
administration is under a commissioner controlled 
by the Minister of Public Works. In Canada, 
Sweden, and other countries the lighthouse service 
is under the Admiralty, a Minister of Marine, or 
a Public Works Department, and in Spain the 
^stem of administration is similar to that in 
France. 

See J. Smeaton, Eddystone Liahthouse (1791); R. 
Stevenson, Bell Roch Lighthouse (3824); Alan Steven- 
son, Skerryvore Lighthouse, with Notes on Lighthouse 
lUumination (1848), and Treatise on the Eistoi'y, Con- 
struction, and Illumination of Lighthouses (1850) ; 
David Stevenson, lAghthouses (1864); M. L. Reynaud, 
Memoire sur VEelairage et le Balisage des Cdtes de 
France (1864); L. Renard, Les Phares (1867); M. E. 
Allard, Memoire sur V Intensity et la PorUe des Phares 
(1876) ; Thomas Stevenson, Lighthouse Construction and 
lUuvnination (1881); M. L. Reynaud, Phares et Balises 
(1883) ; Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers; and Proceedings of International Navigation 
Congresses. 

Lighting. See Candle, Electric Light, 
Gas (Heating and Lighting by), Lamps, Lime- 
light, &c. 

Lightning (Fr. 4clair, Ger. Blitz), the name 
given to the visible discharge of electricity between 
one group of clouds and another^ or between the 
clouds and the ground. Thunder-clouds, well 
known by their dark and heavy look, belong 
usually to the cumulus type (see Clouds), and are 
found at all heights from close to or almost touching 
the ground up to about 6000 feet. But most of the 
summer thunder-clouds in Great Britain float at 
an altitude of from 1000 to 3000 feet. On elevated 
mountain-tops, 12,000 feet high or more, lightning 
and hail showers accompany the passage of cirrus 
clouds over them. Lightning occurs in three dis- 
tinct forms, commonly called forked-lightning, 
sheet-lightning, and ball-lightning, the last class 
serving also as a convenient term for unexplained 
phenomena. 

Forked-lightning appears as long flashes pass- 
ing from cloud to cloud or between clouds and the 
ground. It gets its name from the apparently sharp 
bends it makes, but most photograjms of ligjhtning 
show it in a wavy or ribbon-like form. Occasionally 
it splits into several branches at one or both ends. 



Photograph of Lightning (from Knowledge, June 1889), 


These flashes frequently pass between clouds several 
miles apart, lengths of 6, 8, and even 10 miles having 
been observed. The thunder which accompanies 
this form of lightning is due to the intense and 
sudden heat developed in the path of the discharge 
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expanding the air witli explosive rapidity. As 
sound travels slowly compared with electricity and 
light, the noise from different parts of the flash 
reaches the ear in succession, and aided by echoes 
from the clouds, produces the prolonged rolling of 
the thunder-peal. The distance away of the flash 
can be estimated by the time between the flash and 
the beginning of the thunder, every 5 seconds being 
equivalent to 1 mile ; 50 seconds or 10 miles is the 

f reatest observed interval at which thunder has 
een heard. 

Sheet-ligMning^ sometimes called summer-light- 
ning, is a frequent accompaniment of warm weather 
in temperate climates and an almost daily pheno- 
menon in most tropical regions. It appears as a 
diffuse glare lighting up a whole cloud, is often of a 
red(h[sh colour, and is believed to be due to dis- 
charges of feebler intensity than those causing 
forked-lightning. It may occasionally be merely 
the reflection on the cloud of a distant thunderstorm 
invisible to the spectator. 

Ball-lightning is an as yet unexplained pheno- 
menon ; Sforked and sheet lightning are the gigantic 
analogues of the spark and glow from an electric 
machine, but nothing resembling the slow-moving, 
luminous globe described by those who have seen 
ball-lightning has ever been produced artificially. 
The ball has been estimated at from a few inches 
to over a yard in diameter ; and, while not affecting 
anything that it does not directly touch, acts like 
an explosive shell on any solid body in its track, 
throwing down -^alls, making holes several feet 
deep in the ground, or plou^iing long trenches; 
sometimes disappearing with a loud report, at 
others gradually getting smaller till it vanishes. 
This destructive and dangerous form of lightning is 
happily very rare. Allied to lightnii^ is St Elmo’s 
Fire (q.v.). See Arthur Parnell, The Actio7t of 
Lightning 

Death by Lightning is generally instantaneous, 
and is probably always caused by the shock to 
the brain and nervous system. The post-mortem 
appearances are extremely variable. Sometimes 
no marks of injury are found ; but more often 
lacerations, bruises, burns, and occasionally even 
fractures of bones are present The clothes may 
be burnt or torn, even when the surface of the body 
is not injured ; metallic substances on the person 
may be fused, and steel magnetised. When the 
accident is nob immediately fatal, the consequences 
axe still more variable : insensibility, paralysis, 
burns, wounds, loss of hair, eruptions on the skin, 
hssmorrhages, loss of speech or of one or more of the 
special senses, may all occur. The treatment must 
be directed to the special symptoms, which are liable 
to great variations. The general treatment is that 
for shock, Moderate warmth should be afforded 
in order to prevent loss of heat from the body. 
Thus the body should be well covered, and as soon 
as possible placed in a bed in which hot water-bottles 
have been put. Also if the breathing is suspended 
or feeble recourse should be had to one of the 
methods of artificial respiration. These means 
should be fully tried, as respiratory action has 
been restored after more than an hours suspension. 

LiaHTN’iNG-OONDUOTOB (Fr. paratonnerre, Ger. 
BUtzahleiter). The object of a lightning-con- 
ductor is twofold : first, and most important, to 
drain away the electricity from passing clouds and 
thus prevent the occurrence or lightning in its 
neighbourhood ; and secondly, when unable to do 
this, to receive and convey to earth the lightning- 
flash, without damage to the building to which 
it is att^hed. The first object is best secured 
by the Ughtning-coaductor being a sharp-pointed 
metallic rod standing clear above all surrounding 
buildings, trees, &c. ; while the second necessitates 
its having considerable diameter to carry the short- 


lived but intense current produced by the flash: 
both require that it should be in thorough metallic 
connection with the earth. The action of the 
lightning-conductor may be illustrated by an 
electric machine. When the machine is in action 
the prime conductor, which corresponds to the 
thunder-cloud, discharges a rapid succession of 
flashes or sparks ; but if a pointed metallic rod is 
held near it all sparking ceases, the electricity is 
drawn off silently as fast as it is generated by the 
piachine, while if a ball or blunt rod is placed near 
the conductor in thorough connection with the 
ground the sparks will pass to it as the easiest pass- 
age to earth. Good copper is almost six times better 
a conductor of electricity than iron, and therefore 
Hghtning-conductors are usually made of copper; 
but they may be equally well constructed of iron if 
made 24 times the diameter, so as to equalise their 
conducting power. For ordinary buildings the dia- 
meter of the rod should be at least 4 inch for copper 
or IJ inch for iron ; lighthouses and similar exposed 
buildings are usually fitted with copper conductors 
1 inch in diameter. Instead of a solid rod, wire- 
rope of equivalent size is frequently used for con- 
venience of adjustment to the buildings. The top 
of the conductor, always a solid rod, ends in a blunt 
point surrounded a few inches down by three or 
four sharp points projecting obliquely upwards, but 
not rising as high as the top ; these points ought to 
be platinised or gilded to prevent oxidation. The 
rod must project higher than any other part of the 
building. It has been found that, roughly speaking, 
a lightning-conductor protects from direct flashes a 
conical space equal to its height with a radius at 
the base of double its height. Thus, a rod standing 
6 feet above the gable end of an ordinary house 
will protect the roof ridge for 12 feet along, but if 
the house is more than 12 feet broad will not pro- 
tect the other gable. All large masses of metal in 
a building, more especially the roof-gutters, should 
be connected with the lightning-conductor, as they 
may otherwise form a broken connection to earth 
and conduct the lightning with dangerous sparking 
at the breaks. Sharp bends must be avoided in the 
conductor, and any joins in it should be brased, or 
embedded in a large mass of solder, so as to avoid 
any risk of heating at the junction by imperfect 
contact. Perhaps the most important part of the 
lightning-conductor, and certainly the part in which 
it is most difficult to ensure satisfactory airange- 
ment and workmanship, is the connection to earth. 
Dry earth is practically a non-conductor of electri- 
city ; damp earth is a moderately good conductor, 
and, being of infinite area compared with any light- 
ning-conductor, can safely receive any discharge. 
The problem therefore is to make a satisfactory 
junction with a sufficiently large area of damp soil. 
This is usually done by attaching to the lower end 
of the lightning-conductor a brass plate about a 
yard square, and burying it in a damp spot sur- 
roimded by gas-coke. Sometimes the lightning- 
conductor is connected to an iron water or dram 
pipe, but not a gas-pipe, as the risk of setting fire 
to the gas from a spark at a break must not be 
incurred. A faulty earth connection makes a light- 
ning-conductor worse than useless. Every large 
building requires more than one conductor, and 
perfect safety can only be ensured ^y a town or 
district having a sufficient number of conductors to 
drain passing thunder-clouds of their electricity 
and prevent flashes from ever occurring. The 
first lightning-conductor was erected by Benjamin 
Frankun on his own house in Philadelphia in 1762. 
See books by Sir Oliver Lodge and Itillingworth 
Hedges. ^ 

Lightning-prints are appearances sometimes 
found on the skin or clothing of men or animals 
that either have been struck by Ughtnihg or have 
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been in the vicinity of the stroke, and are currently 
believed to be pictorial representations of surround- 
ing objects or scenery. The existence of such 

S lints appears, from a theoretical point of view, 
ighly improbable, as the essential conditions of 
forming a photographic image are wanting ; still, 
several apparently well - authenticated instances 
have been recorded, one or two of which may 
serve to give a general idea of what is meant by 
lightning-prints. On the 14th of November 1830 
lightning struck the Chateau of Benafonni^re, in 
La Vendee ; at the time a lady happened to be seated 
on a chair in the salon, and on the back of her dress 
were printed minutely the ornaments on the back 
of the chair. In September 1857 a peasant-girl, 
while herding a cow in the department of Seine- 
et-Marne, was overtaken by a thunderstorm. She 
took refuge under a tree ; and the tree, the cow, 
and herself were struck with lightning. The cow 
was killed, but she recovered, and, on loosening 
her dress for the sake of respiring freely, she saw 
a picture of the cow upon her breast. These anec- 
dotes are typical of a great mass of others. They 
tell of metallic objects printed on the skin, of 
clothes while being worn receiving impressions of 
neighbouring objects, or of the skin being pictured 
with surrounding scenery or objects during thunder- 
storms. One object very generally spoken of as 
being printed is a neighbouring tree. This may 
be accounted for by supposing that the lightning- 
discharge has taken place on the skin in the form 
of the electric brush (see Electricity), which has 
the strongest possible resemblance to a tree, and 
that this being imprinted on the skin by a slight 
charring of the tissues in its track has led observers 
to confound it with a neighbouring tree. Of other 
prints it would be difficult to give a satisfactopr 
account, though observers have done something in 
imitation of them. When a coin is placed on ^ass 
and a stream of sparks poured on it from a power- 
ful electrical machine, on the glass being breathed 
upon after its removal a distinct image of the coin 
is traced out by the dew of the breath. The parts 
of the glass surface in contact with the metal 
having received a different charge from the rest, 
a selective action by the glass on the dew of the 
breath takes place ; but this is very different from 
the permanent image of the anecdote. With all 
due allowance for the possible ]grinting-power of 
lightning, the accounts given of it in most cases 
bear the stamp of exaggeration. 


Lights, Use of, in Public Worship, a practice 
which prevailed in the Jewish (Exod. xxv. 31-39) 
and in most of the ancient religions, and which, is 
retained both in the Koman and in the Oriental 
churches. The use of lights in the night-services, 
and in subterranean churches, such as those of the 
early Christians in the catacombs, is of course easily 
intelligible ; but the practice, as bearing also a sym- 
bolicar allusion to the ‘ Light of the World ’ and to 
the ‘ Light of Faith,’ was not confined to occasions 
of necessity, but appears to have been from an early 
time an accompaniment of Christian worsh^, espe- 
cially in connection with the sacraments of baptism 
and the eucharist. The time of the service in which 
lights are used has varied very much in different 
ages j but eventually it was extended to the entire 
time of the mass. In other services, also, lights 
have been used from an early period ; e.g. lighted 
tapers were placed in the hand of the newly b^tised, 
a usage still retained in the Koman Catholic Church- 
Two candles are de rigmur at mass, and four at 
high mass ; but the most profuse use of lights is 
reserved for Benediction, and other services con- 
nected with the Exposition of the Host. The usage 
of blessing the Paschal Light is described at Holy 
Week. The material used for lights in churches is 
either oil or wax ; the latter in penitential seasons, 


and in services for the dead, being of a yellow colour. 
An oil lamp always burns in a Roman Catholic 
church to indicate the presence of the Host in the 
tabernacle on the altar. In the Anglican Church 
candlesticks, and in some instances candles them- 
selves, are retained in many churches, on the com- 
munion table, hut in the majority of instances they 
are not lighted. The use of lights, except where 
required for giving light, has been declared illegal 
more than once since 1855. In the Presbyterian 
and Independent churches the symbolical use of 
lights is rejected as superstitious. 

Li^e9 Charles Joseph, Prince de, son of an 
imperial field-marshal whose seat was at Ligne, 
near Tournai, was born at Brussels, 23d May 
1735, and as an Austrian soldier served at Kolin, 
Leuthen, Hochkirch, &c., in the war of the Bava- 
rian Succession, and under Loudon at the siege of 
Belgrade (1789). Meanwhile he had undertaken 
various diplomatic missions and received numerous 
distinctions. A Belgian by birth, an Austrian 
subject, the favourite of Maria Theresa and Cath- 
aiine of Russia, the friend of Frederick the Great, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, he was always a most welcome 
guest at the court of Versailles and in the Paris 
salons. He died 13th December 1814. Of his 
literary works, posthumous and other, a centenary 
edition was published in 1914 et seq. 

Lignin* See Cellulose. 

Lignite^ or Brown Coal, a mineral substance 
of vegetable origin, like common coal, but differing 
from it in its more distinctly fibrous or woody 
formation, which is sometimes so perfect that the 
original structure of the wood can be discerned with 
the microscope, whilst its external form is also not 
infrequently preserved. In this state it is often 
called Wood Coal; and it sometimes occurs so 
little mineralised that it may be used for the pur- 
poses of wood, as at Vitry on the banks of the 
Seine, where the woodwork of a house has been 
made of it. From this to the most perfectly min- 
eralised state it occurs in all different stages. It 
is often brown or brownish black, more rarely gray. 
It burns without swelling or running, with a weaker 
flame than coal ; emits in burning a smell like that 
of peat, and leaves an ash more resembling that of 
wood than of coal. Wherever it occurs in sufficient 
abundance it is used for fuel, although as a nile 
very inferior to common coal. Lignite occurs spar- 
ingly in Britain— the chief locality being Bovey 
Tracey in Devonshire, where it has long ^ been 
worked. The principal repository of lignite in 
Europe is the Oligocene Systena (q.v.) of Germany, 
in which some of the beds attain a great thickness. 
Over the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains 
lignite is widely distrihuted, but the beds are rarely 
thick enough to he of economic importance. Thin 
beds of lignite are associated with the oligocene 
basalt rocks of Iceland (where it is known as 
‘ Surtur-brand ’) and the Faeroe Islands, just as is 
the case with the simila^i. formations in Antrim and 


Mull. 

Unlike wood, it is soluble in nitric acid and in 
alkaline hypochlorites, and refractory to caustic 
potash solution ; in the latter respect it resembles 
coal, which is, however, not soluble in hypo- 
chlorates. ^ ^ 

Lignum Rliodii. See Convolvulus. 
Lignum Vitae# See Guaiacum. 

Ligny» a Belgian village, 13 miles by rail NE, 
of Charleroi, famous for the defeat of the Prussians 
under Bliicher by the French under Napoleon, 16th 
June 181J, the same day on which Ney’s command 
was engaged with the British under Wellington 
at Quatre-Bras. The Px*ussians lost 12,000 men 
and 21 cannon ; the French, 7000 men. 


Ligouyi# See Elgon. 
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Ligula 9 a genus of Tape-worms ( q. v. ) externally 
unsegmented, parasitic in birds. 

Ligule^ a scale at the top of the leaf base, as 
in grasses. The corona in the daffodil and other 
Amaryllidaceae may be the combined ligules of the 
petals, 

Liguliflorse* See Compositje. 

liiguorif St Alfonso Maeia de, founder of 
the order of Liguorians or Redemptorists, was born 
of a noble family at Naples, 27t]i September 1696, 
and embraced the profession of the law, which, 
however, he suddenly relinquished to devote him- 
self entirely to a religious life. He received priest’s 
orders in 1725, and in 1732, with twelve com- 
panions, founded the association now called by his 
name. In 1762 he was appointed Bishop of Sant’ 
Agata dei Goti, in the kingdom of Naples, and his 
lire as a bishop was a model of the pastoral char- 
acter; but shrinking from the responsibilities of 
such an office he resigned his see in 1775, after 
which date he returned to his order and continued 
to live in the same simple austerity as had 
characterised his early life. He died at Nocera dei 
Pagani, August 1, 1787, and was canonised in 1839. 
Liguori is one of the most voluminous and most 
popular of Catholic theological writers. His works 
embrace almost every department of theological 
learning— divinity, casuistry, exegesis, history, 
canon law, hagiography, asceticism, and even 
poetry. His correspondence also is voluminous, 
but is almost entirely on spiritual subjects. The 
principles of casuistry explained by Liguori have 
been received with much favour in the modern 
Roman schools; and in that church his moral 
theology, which is a modification of the so-called 
‘probabilistic system’ of the age immediately 
before his own, is largely used in the direction of 
consciences (see Casuistey). Liguori’s Theologia 
Moralis (8 vols.) has been repiinted numberless 
times, as also most of his ascetic works. The most 
complete edition of his works (in Italian and Latin) 
is that of Monza (70 vols.). They have been trans- 
lated entire into French and German, and in great 
part into English, Spanish, Polish, &c. 

The Liguorians, called also Redemptorists, 
are a congregation of missionary pHests founded 
by Liguori in 1732, and approved by Pope Bene- 
dict XIV. in 1769. Their object is the religious 
instruction of the people and the reform of public 
morality by periodically visiting, preaching, and 
hearing confessions, with the consent and under the 
direction of the parish clergy. Their instructions 
are ordered to be of the plainest and most simple 
character, and their ministrations are entirely 
without pomp or ceremonial. The congregation 
was founded originally in Naples, hut it afterwards 
extended to Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Bel- 
gium, England, Ireland, North and South America, 
and Australia. 

See the Life by his follower Tannoia (1779 ; Eng. trans. 
1848); and those by Gisler (1887), &lgskron (1887), 
Villecourt (1893), Berthe (1900; trans. by Castle, 1906), 
and Angot des Rotours (1916). 

Liguria. See Genoa, Rome, Italy. 

Li Hung Change Chinese statesman, was born 
26 bh January 1823, rose to be governor of Kiangsu 
(1861), and with ‘ Chinese ’ Gordon (q.v.) drove out 
the Taipings. He founded the Chinese navy, pro- 
moted the mercantile marine, and at the disastrous 
war with Japan (1894) was chief minister. He 
was dismiss^ and restored, negotiated peace, 
and visited Europe in 1896. He intriguea with 
Russia, and in 1900 left his post at Canton to take 
part in the negotiations with the powers. He died 
7th November 1901. See Lives by Sir E- K- 
Douglas (1896), Michie ( 1903), Mrs little (1908), 


and J. 0. P. Bland (1917), as well as his own 
Memoirs^ edited by Foster (1913). 

Lilac ( Syringob ) , a genus of Oleaceae (q.v.). The 
common Lilac (S, vulgaris) is a native of Hungary 
and the Balkan Peninsula. The flowers grow in 
large conical panicles; are of a bluish ‘lilac’ 
colour, purple or white, and have a very delicious 
odour. The leaves are a favourite food of can- 
tharides. The bitter extract of the unripe cap- 
sules has very marked tonic and febrifugal pro- 
perties. The wood is fine-grained and is used for 
inlaying, turning, and the making of small articles, 
A fragrant oil can be obtained from it by distilla- 
tion. The Chinese Lilac (S. chineTisis) has larger 
flowers, but with less powerful odour, and the 
Pei-sian Lilac {S. persica) has narrower leaves. 
Both are often planted in gardens and pleasure- 
grounds. There are many other species, especially 
in SW. China. 

Lilburue^ John. See Levellers. 

LiliaceaDt a natural order of monocotyledons, 
containing about 2500 known species. They are 
most numerous in the warmer parts of the tem- 
perate zones. They are mostly herbaceous plants, 
with bulbous or tubei’ous, sometimes fibrous roots ; 
rarely shrubs or trees. The shrubby and arbores- 
cent species are mostly tropical. The stem is simple, 
or branching towards the top, leafless or leafy. The 
leaves are simple, generally narrow, sometimes 
cylindrical, sometimes fistular. The flowers are 
generally large, with six-cleft or six-toothed peri- 
anth, and grow singly or in spikes, racemes, umbels, 
heads, or panicles. The stamens are six, opposite 
to the segments of the perianth ; the pistil lias a 
superior three-celled, many-seeded ovary, and a 
single style. The fruit is succulent or capsular ; 
the seeds packed one upon another in two rows. 
This order contains many of our finest garden, 
reenhouse, and hothouse flowers, as lilies, tulips, 
og’s-tooth violet, lily of the valley, tuberose, crown 
imperial and other frifcillaries, hyacinths, Gloriosa 
supsrha ; many species useful for food, as garlic, 
onion, leek, and other species of Allium, asparagus, 
the Quamash or Biscuit Root ( Gamassia esmlenta) 
of North America, the Ti {Cordylim tmnmalis) 
of the^ South Seas, &c. ; many species valuable in 
medicine, as squill, aloes, &c. ; and some valuable 
for the fibre which the leaves yield, as New Zealand 
Flax {Phormium tenax) and species of Sanseviera. 

Lillencron, Betlev von, German poet and 
novelist, was bom at Kiel, 3d June 1844. He 
fought as a Prussian officer in the wars of 1866 and 
1870-71 ; retired, as a captain, ‘ because of wounds 
and debt.’ After some time in America, where he 
hoped in vain for military employment, he returned 
to Germany and lived, at first in the civil service 
and afterwards in retirement, mostly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hamburg. He died, a poor man, 22d 
July 1909. His best work is probably not, as he 
himself thought, Poggfrsd (1896), an epos of the 
Bon Juan class, nor his prose tales, but his lyrics 
and ballads— tragic, humorous, and melancholy ; of 
war, the chase, and love. These have a directness, 
a freshness, courage, strength, colour, and melody 
that place him at his best first among the German 
poets of his time. See Life by H. Spiro (Berlin, 
1913). 

Lilith. See Adam. 

Lille (Flemish a manufacturing town 

and fortress of France, chief town of the depart- 
ment of Nord, is situated on a sub-tributary of 
the Scheldt,^ in a fertile district, 66 miles by rail 
SE. of Calais. Lille derives its name f^om the 
castle around which it originally arose, which from 
its position in the midst of marshes was called 
L’Isle. It was founded early in the 11th century 
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by the counts of Flanders. From 1305 it was 
mortgaged to France, but passed to Buigundy in 
1365. Louis XIV. conquered the town in 1667, 
and, though it was recaptured by Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene in 1708, the Austrians restored it 
in 1713. In 1792 it successfully resisted the deter- 
mined attacks of the Austrians. It was in German 
hands in 1914-18. The old fortifications have been 
for the most part levelled. The town is modern built, 
and possesses few notable buildings except the 
churcli of Notre Dame (1855), and the town-hall 
(burned in 1916) with the museum, the famous 
Wicar collection of drawings by the Old Masters, 
and a library. The principal institutions are a 
Catholic ‘ free university,’ independent faculties of 
medicine, science, &c., technical schools, a music 
school, and an academy of art. Lille is a great 
textile centre : the spinning of linen and cotton, 
the manufacture of damask, cloth, tulle, tickings, 
&c., of tobacco, beer, paper, sugar, machinery, 
and oil, dyeing, bleaching are the chief industries. 
Pop. (1872) 152,775; (1886) 151,397; (1911) 

217,807; (1921) 200,952. 

Lillebonne) a town of Normandy, on the 
Bolbec, 28 miles WNW. of Rouen by rail. The 
Julia Bona of the Romans, it has very interesting 
remains of a Roman theatre, laid open in 1812 ; a 
15th-century church, and a ruined castle of William 
the Conqueror. Pop, 6000. 

Lillibullero, or Lillibttrlero, the famous 
political ballad that sung James II. ‘out of three 
kingdoms.’ A scurrilous attack on the Irish 
recruits, it is said to have been written by Lord 
Wharton iii 1686. The tune, ascribed to Henry 
Purcell, seems to be Irish. 

liillOf GEORaE, English dramatist, was born in 
London on 4th February 1693, and died on 3d 
September 1739. Whilst carrying on the business 
of a jeweller in London he wrote seven plays, 
two of which are frequently printed in collections 
of acting plays. These are Fatal Curiosity ( 1736 ) 
and George Barnwell ( 1731 ) ; both admirably con- 
structed and with truly tragic conclusions, though 
the language is inflated and conventional. His 
Arden ^ Feversham{yrxiti&i in 1736, not published 
till 1762) is a weak version of the old anonymous 
play bearing the same title (1592). Apart from 
the tragic quality of his plays, Lillo deserves 
mention for his taking his characters from middle- 
class life, and for his influence in Eur^ean drama. 
For long it was an old custom to act George Barn- 
well in certain London theatres on the night after 
Christmas and on Easter Monday. 

Lilly, William, astrologer, was bom at Dise- 
worth, Leicestershire, 1st May 1602. He was 
educated at Ashby-de-la-Zouche, and in 1620 found 
his way to London, where for seven years he 
served an ancient citizen, married his widow, and 
on her death in 1633 obtained a fortune of £1000. 
He now turned to astrology, soon acquiring a 
considerable fame and large profits as a caster 
of nativities and a predictor of future events. 
In 1634 he obtained permission from the Dean 
of Westminster to search for hidden treasure 
in the cloister of Westminster Abbey, but was 
driven from his midnight work by a storm, which 
he ascribes to demons. From 1644 till his death 
he annually issued his Merlinus Anglicus, Junior, 
containing vaticinations, to which no small im- 
portance was attached by many. In the Civil 
War he attached himself to the parliamentary 
party as soon as it promised to be successful, and 
was rewarded with a pension, but it is highly 
unlikely that his own accounts of his intimacy with 
Lenthail, Whitelocke, Ashmole, and others are 
true. After the Restoration he was for some 
time imprisoned, on the supposition that he was 


acquainted with the secrets of the Republicans ; 
but being set free, he retired to the country. He 
was again apprehended on suspicion of knowing 
something of the causes of the great fire of London 
in 1666. He died, 9th June 1681, at his estate at 
Hersham in Surrey. Lilly wrote nearly a score of 
works on his favourite subject, which are of no 
value whatever, except to illustrate the knavery 
of their author and the credulity of his country- 
men. Dr Nash’s judgment of him as ‘a time- 
serving rascal’ may be allowed to stand — he was 
gibbeted by Butler under the name of Sidrophel. 
See his own History of his Life and Times ( 1715). 

Lily {Lilium), a genus of plants of the natural 
order Liliacese, containing a number of species much 
prized for the size and beauty of their flowers. 
The perianth is bell-shaped, and its segments are 
often bent back at the extremity. The root is a 
scaly bulb, the stem herbaceous and simple, often 
several feet high, bearing the flowers near its 
summit. The White Lily (X. candidum ), a native 
of the Levant, has been long cultivated in gardens, 
and much sung by poets. It has large, pure 
white flowers, as much prized for their fragrance 
as for their beauty. The Orange Lily (X. bulbi- 
ferum), a native of the south of Europe, with large, 
erect, orange-coloured flowers, is a well-known and 
very showy ornament of the flower-garden. The 
Martagon or Turk’s Cap Lily (X. Martagon), a 



a, lAlium testacevm ; &, Lilium chedeedonieum, Scarlet 
Turks Cap. 

native of the south of Europe, and allied species 
with verticillate leaves and drooping flowers, are also 
common in gardens. X. chalcedonicum, a native of 
the Levant, is a very brilliant species, and has been 
in cultivation about 300 years. The Tiger Lily (X. 
tigrinum) is a native of China, remarkable for the 
axillary buds on the stem; and some very fine 
species are natives of North America, as X. sujperbmn, 
which grows in marshes in the United States, has 
a stem 6 to 8 feet high, and reflexed orange flowers, 
spotted with black ; X. ca/nadense, &c. Several 
very fine species have been introduced from Japan, 
as h, fojpmdevm, X. spedosvm, and X. landfolium. 
The bulbs of X. ponmonium and X. Martagon are 
roasted and eaten in Siberia. That of X. candidum 
loses its acridity by drying, roasting, or boiling ; 
when cooked it is viscid, pulpy, and sugary, and 
is eaten in some parts of the East. Lilies are 
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generally propagated by offset bulbs. A single scale 
of the bulb will, however, suffice to produce a new 
plant, or even part of a scale, of which skUful 
gardeners avail themselves. — The name lily is often 
popularly extended to flowers of other genera of 
the same order, and even of allied orders. For 
Lily of the Nile, see Arum. See also Fleur-de-lis. 

My, GiaANTiC (Doryanthes excelsa)^ of Aus- 
tralia, a plant of the natural order Amaryllidacese, 
with flowering stem 10 or 14, sometimes 20 feet high, 
bearing at top a cluster of large crimson blossoms. 
The stem is leafy, the largest leaves near the 
root. This plant is found on both the mountains 
and the sea-coast of New South Wales, and is of 
splendid beauty. It is remarkable for its very 
abundant secretion of nectar. The fibre of its 
leaves has been found excellent for ropes and for 
textile fabrics. 


Lily of the Valley {Gonmllaria), a genus 
of plants of the natural order Liliacese, having 
terminal racemes of flowers ; a white, bell-shaped, 
or tubular 6-cleft or 6-toothed perianth ; a 3-celled 
ovary, with two ovules in each cell, and a succu- 
lent fruit. The species commonly known as the 
Lily of the Valley (G. majalis)^ the Maihlume or 

Mayflower of 
the" Germans, 
grows in bushy 
places and 
woods in 
Europe, the 
Nortn of Asia, 
and North 
America, and 
has a leaflei 
scape, with a 
raceme of small 
flowers turned 
to one side. It 
is a universal 
favourite, on 
account of its 
pleasing ap- 
pearance, the 
fragrance of its 
flowers, and 
the early sea- 
son at which 

they appear. It is therefore very often cultivated 
in gardens, and forced to earlier flowering in hot- 
houses. varieties are in cultivation with red, 
variegated, and double flowers. The berries, the 
root, and the flowers have a nauseous, bitter, 
and some what A acrid taste and purgative and 
diuretic effects. The smell of the flowers when in 
large quantity, and in a close aparfcment, is nar- 
cotic. Dried and powdered, they become a ster- 
nutatory. The esteemed Eau d'or of the French is 
a water distilled from the flowers. — Allied to Idly 
of the Valley is Solomon’s Seal (q.v.). 

Lily^ John, enphuist. See Lyly. 
Lilybsenin. See Marsala. 
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Lilye, or Lily, William, classical grammarian, 
was born at Odiham, in Hampshire, about 1466, 
and educated at Oxford, being elected demy of 
Magdalen in 1486. Having taken his B.A. degree 
he travelled to the East ; and at Rhodes, then the 
home of the Knights Hospitallers, he learned 
Greek from refugees from Constantinople. He 
afterwards spent some time studying Greek and 
Latin in Rome and Venice, and returned home about 
1609. After teaching for a while privately in Lon- 
don he was appointed ( 1512) by Dean Colet the first 
head-master of the new St Paul’s school ; this post 
he held till he was carried off by the plague towards 
the end of 1622. Lilye, who has good claims to be 
considered the first who taught Greek in Lbndon, 


had a hand in Colet’s Br&mssima Institution which, 
as corrected by Lilye’s friend Erasmus, and re- 
dacted by Lilye himself, was known as the Eton 
Latin G-ranmiar. Lilye’s share embraced the lines 
on the genders of nouns, beginning ‘ Propria qme 
maribus,’ and those on the conjugation of verbs, 
‘As in prsesenti,’ if no more. Besides this he wrote 
Latin poems, printed along with those of another 
great friend, Sir Thomas More, at Basel in 1518, 
and a volume of Latin verse against a rival 
schoolmaster, entitled Antibossicon ad Guliehnum 
Hormannum (1521). John Lyly (q.v.) was a 
descendant. 

Lima, the capital of Peru, lies in a broad valley 
6 miles E. of Callao, its port, with which it is con- 
nected by two railways and by tramway. A small 
stream, the Rimac, flows through the city, which is 
laid out in regular lines, with wide, straight streets, 
scores of plazas^ and houses mo.stly of one story. 
The seat of an archbishop, it abounds in churches, 
and the cathedral (rebuilt 1746) is, after that of 
Mexico, the most noteworthy in Spanish America. 
Among other buildings that call for mention are 
the Franciscan and Dominican monasteries, the 
latter possessing the loftiest tower in tlie city ; anti 
the houses of congress, formerly the headquarters 
of the Inquisition and of the university. The uni- 
versity (1551) is now housed in the old Jesuits’ 
college ; and there are also a theological seminary 
and several special schools, besides a botanical 
garden and a national library. The last institu- 
tion was looted during the Chilean occupation 
(1881-83), and numerous statues and works of 
I art found their way at the same time to Santiago. 
This disaster, added to earthquakes and revolu- 
tions, has wrought sad havoc in Lima, which 
remains still picturesque and beautiful, but some- 
what shabby and very dirty. Tlie trade is loft 
almost entirely in the hands of foreigners. The 
manufactures are not of importance, but include 
the casting' of iron, copper-smelting, and the pre- 
paration of furniture, silver- w’are, gold-lace, and 
stamped leather. There is a railway to Oroya, 
&C. Lima was founded as Ciiidad ch los 
Reyes (the monarohs of Spain and the Three 
Magi), on 18th January 1535, by Pizarro, who 
was murdered there in 1641, and sleeps in the crypt 
below the cathedral. The name was afterwards 
changed back to that of the Indian village that 
had occupied the site. Earthquakes have becTi 
numerous, the most disastrous, that of, 1746, 
destroying 5000 out of the 60,000 inhabitants. The 
climate of Lima is agreeable and on the whole 
healthy. Pop. 220,000. 

Lima, capital of Allen county, Ohio, 71 miles 
N. of Dayton, on the Ottawa River, where several 
railways cross. It is the centre of an important 
oil-field. Pop. ( 1880) 7567 ; ( 1920) 41,326. 

Lima^on, a curve of which the Cardioid (q.v.) 
is a particular case. 

Liman von Sanders» Otto Carl, German 
general, bom in 1885 on bis father’s estate of Stolp, 
m Pomerania ; added his wife’s name (von Sanders) 
to his own on ennoblement in 1913. After five 
years in an infantry regiment he exchanged to 
dragoons. He commanded the 6tli Hussars from 
1900 to 1906, when he became inspector of cavalry. 
He was head of the 22nd division at Cassel. Dur- 
ing the Great "War he held Turkish commands. 

Li]iiasol 9 or Limassol (Gr. Lemisou), a sea- 
port of Cyprus. It has no harbour, but there is 
a large trade, chiefly with France, in wine and 
carobs. Pop. 12,000. 

Lima-wood) a dye-wood, also called Pernam- 
buco-wood and Nicaragua -wood. See Brazil- 
wood. 
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Liiilbacll^ a Saxon town, 10 miles WNW. of 
Chenmitz, with hosiery manufactures; pop. 15,000. 

Limborch, Philip van, Remonstrant theo- 
logian, was horn at Amsterdam in 1633, studied 
there and at Utrecht, and afterwards served as a 
preacher at Gouda and Amsterdam, and became 
in 1668 professor in the Remonstrant college at 
Amsterdam, where he died in 1712. Of his numer- 
ous and learned works, most valuable for the full- 
ness and clearness of its exposition is his histitu- 
tiones Theologies Christianics ( 1686 ; 5th ed. 1735 ). 
An English translation of this, by W. Jones, was 
printed in 1702 ; and of his Sistory of the Inquisi- 
tion, by S. Chandler, in 1731. 

Lilllblirg 9 a territory on the Meuse, lying 
between the provinces of Li4ge and Brabant, was 
created a countship soon after its annexation by 
the German king (870). Shortly after 1151 it 
was made a duchy. The battle of Woerin^en 
(1288 ) gave it to the Dukes of Brabant, after wmch 
it shared the fortunes of that, state. At the peace 
of Munster (1648) it was divided between the 
United Provinces and Spain, but was again united 
under Fi'ench rule from 1794 to 1830, ana from 1830 
to 1839 under the Belgian king. In 1839 it was 
once more divided, the lands to the west of the 
Meuse remaining with Belgium, whilst a long 
narrow strip on the east side of the river was con- 
tributed the Dutch province of Limburg. Both 
provinces are in parts fertile, though large portions 
are covered with moors. The marshy district of 
the Peel intrudes into the north of Dutch Lim- 
burg, Coal is mined. The Belgian province has 
an area of 931 sq. m. ; population, 300,000. Capital, 
Hasselt, The area of the Dutch province is 850 
sq. ni. ; population, 440,000. Cc^ital, Maestricht. 
— The well-known Limburg cheese is made at 
the little town of Limburg, the former cajjital 
of the duchy, which is now in the province 
of Li6ge, 19 miles E. of the city of Li^ge. The 
old castle was destroyed by the French in 1675. — 
LiMBtTKa-AN-DER-LAHN, a town of Hesse-Nassau, 
32 miles E, of Coblenz by rail, has a fine Catholic 
cathedral (1243) ; pop. 11,000. 

Limbus^ the name assigned by Roman Catholic 
theologians to that place on the fringe of hell 
{Limbus patrum,) in which the just who died be- 
fore Christ were detained till His resurrection, and 
also where infants are kept who die in original sin 
without baptism (Limbus infantium). Limbus is 
not a place of torture, hut of a joy imperfect, aud 
therein unlike the joy of heaven. Infants suffer 
only the ‘ pain of loss,^ and in no respect the ‘ pain 
of sense,’ the most aggravated of the tortures of 
HeU(q.v.). 

is the monoxide of the metal Calcium 
(cLv.), and is known in chemistry as one of the 
alkaline earths. Its symbol is CaO, its equivalent 
is 56, and its specific gravity is 3*08. In a state of 
purity it is a white caustic powder, with an alka- 
line reaction, and so non-fusible as to resist even the 
heat of the oxy hydrogen flame (see Lime-light). 
It is obtained by heati^ pure carbonate of lime 
(as, for instance, white Carrara marble or Iceland 
spar) to full redness, when the carbonic acid is 
expelled and lime is left. This compound, CaO, 
is known as quicHime, or, from the ordinary 
method of obtaining it, as burned lime^ to distin- 
guish it from the hydrate of lime, or slaked Iwie, 
which is represented by the formula Ca20H. On 
pouring water on quicklime there is an augmenta- 
tion of bulk, and the two enter energetically into 
combination ; and, if the proportion of water be not 
too great, a light, white, diy powder is formed, and 
a great heat is evolved. On exposing the hydrate 
to a red heat the water is expelled and quicklime 
is left. 


If quicklime, instead of being treated with water, 
is simply exposed to the air, it slowly attracts both 
aqueous vapour and carbonic acid, and becomes 
what is tei-med air-slaked^ the resulting compound 
in this case being a powder which is a mixture of 
carbonate and hydrate of lime. Owing to this pro- 
perty quicklime is employed to prevent instruments 
and other objects from being rusted or otherwise 
injured by damp. A jar is partly filled with lime 
and placed beside the articles in a glass case or box. 

Lime is about twice as soluble in cold as in boil- 
ing water, but even cold water only takes up about 
of its weight of lime. This solution is known 
as lime-water i and is much employed both as a 
medicine and as a test for carbon dioxide, which 
instantly renders it turbid, in consequence of the 
carbonate of lime that is formed being insoluble. 
It must, of course, be kept carefully guarded 
from the atmosphere, the carbon dioxide of which 
would rapidly affect it. If in the preparation of 
slaked lime considerably more water is used than 
is necessary to form the hydrate, a white semi-fluid 
is produced, which is termed milk of lime. On 
allowing it to stand there is a deposition of 
hydrate of lime, above whicli is lime-water. Milk 
or lime is much used as a whitewash. 

Lime prepared for building and other purposes 
by burning limestones in kilns often contains a 
considerable amount of impurity. But certain 
kinds of slightly impure are better than pure lime 
for making mortar. On the other hand, the lime 
which enters into the composition of plate and 
sheet glass, and which is used in some chemical 
industries, requires to be obtained from a nearly 
pure limestone. Chalk and white marble consist 
of almost pure carbonate of lime, but many of 
even the dark coloured limestones from different 
geological formations do not contain more than 
from 2 to 5 per cent, of foreign bodies, and these 
when burned generally yield a lime suiflciently 
pure for most purposes. Some limestones, again, 
contain from 20 to 30 per cent, of impurities, wich 
commonly consist of silica, clay, magpesia, oxide 
of iron, and other bodies. Tnese impure kinds 
often yield excellent hydraulic lime, which is very 
generally made by burning a limestone containing 
&oni 12 to 20 per cent, of silica, or of clay in which 
silica predominates. A less valuable hydraulic 
lime is prepared from a limestone containing a 
consider^le amount of magnesia as well as 
clay. According to the absence or presence of 
foreign bodies, their nature and extent, limes are 
classed as (1) rich, fat, or pure lime; (2) im- 
pure or poor lime; and (3) hydraulic lime (see 
CEMENTS). When the percentage of magnesium 
carbonate in a limestone is high it is called a 
magnesian limestone, and this requires less fuel 
to Dura it than a pure or nearly pure limestone. 
See Dolomite. 

Besides the uses of lime noticed above, it is 
employed in the purification of coal-gas, in the 
unhairing of hides for tanning, in the preparation 
of stearic acid for candlemaking, for causticising 
alkalies, in the smelting of some metals, &c. Lime 
precipitates organic impurities from vegetable 
solutions containing sugar. 

The following are the most important of the salts 
of Hme. Sul^^te of lime (calcium sulphate) is 
found native free fiom water, CaS 04 , ^ 
mineral Anhydrite (q.v.), hut more abundantly in 
the hydrated form, CaS 04 , 2 Ha 0 , as Gyj^sum. Sul- 
phate of lime is a constituent of sea- water, and 
IS also frequently present in drinking-water. For 
laboratory use a solution of sulphate of lime is 
made by shaking up the powder of burnt gypsum 
in water. See Calcium, and Gypsum. 

Carhonode of lime (calcium carbonate, CaCO^) is 
abundantly present in both the inorganic and 
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organic kingdoms. In the inorganic kingdom it 
occurs in a crystalline form in Iceland spar, 
aragonite, and marble ; while in the amorphous 
condition it forms the different varieties of common 
limestone, chalk, &c. It is always present in the 
ashes of plants, and it is the main constituent of 
the shells of crustaceans and molluscs, and occurs 
in considerable ^^uantity in the bones of man and 
other veitebrates. See Limestone; Bxjildino 
Stone, Marble. 

Chloride of Calcium^ CaClg, is a remarkably 
deliquescent substance and one of the most soluble 
of salts on account of its great attraction for 
moisture. In the solid state it is much used for 
drying gases, and the pipes of freezing machines 
are filled with a solution of it to convey the low 
temperature produced to the cooling vessels. 

There is a combination of lime with an organic 
acid — viz. oxalate of lime — which is of great im- 
portance in pathology as a frequent constituent of 
urinary calculi and sediments ; for a description of 
it, see Oxalic Acib. 

There are several compounds of phosphoric acid 
and lime, of which the most important is the 
trihasic phosphate of lime ( tricalcium ortho- 
phosphate), sometimes^ termed hone phosphate^ 
from its being the chief ingredient of bones- This 
phosphate is represented by the formula C^PaOg, 
and occurs not only in bones, but also in the 
minerals apatite and phosphorite, and in the 
rounded nodules termed Coprolites ( q. v. ). It forms 
four-fifths of the ash of well-burned bone, the 
remaining fifth being chiefly carbonate of lime. This 
ash is known as hone-earth, and is employed as a 
manure and in the preparation of phosphorus, &c. 

The soluble salts of lime give no precipitate with 
caustic alkalies, but yield a white precipitate with 
their carbonates. These reactions are also common 
to the salts of barium and strontium. Solution of 
sulphate of lime gives a white precipitate with the 
salts of barium and strontium. The most delicate 
‘ test for salts of lime is oxalate of ammonia, which, 
even in very dilute solutions, throws down a white 
precipitate of oxalate of lime. This precipitate is 
insoluble, except in mineral acids. 

For the substance commonly designated as 
chloride of lime, see Bleaching Powder. For 
lime as manure, see Manures. 

Lime Compounds in Materia Medka. — Lime- 
water, mixedf with an equal quantity or an excess 
of milk, is one of our best remedies for the vomit- 
ing dependent on irritability of the stomacli. From 
half an ounce to two or three ounces may be thus 
taken three or four times a day. Its use as a con- 
stituent of Carron oil in bums is noticed in the 
article Liniments. Chalk, or carbonate of lime, 
when freed from the impurities with which it is 
often associated, is used as a dusting-powder in 
moist excoriations, ulcers, &c. ; and, in the form 
of chalk mixture and compound powder of chalk, 
is a popular remedy in various forms of diarrhoea. 
A mixture of an ounce of precipitated carbonate of 
lime and a quarter of an ounce of finely-powdered 
camphor is sold as Camphorated Cretaeeotts Tooth- 
powder. 

Lime, or Linden (Tilia), a genus of trees of 
the natural order Tiliacese, natives of Europe, the 
north of Asia, and North America. The species 
are very similar; graceful umbrageous trees, with 
deciduous, heart-shaped serrated leaves, and cymes 
of rather small yellowish-green flowers; each 
cyme accompanied with a large, oblong, yellowish 
membranous leaf or wing, with netted veins, the 
jower part of which adheres to the axis of the 
inflorescence. The wood is light and soft, but 
tough, durable, and particularly suitable for carved 
work. It is much used by turners, and for making 
pill-boxes. The charcoal made of it is often usea 


for tooth-powder. It is regarded by the makers 
of gunpowder as being superior to every other 
for their purpose ; it is used also for medicinal 
purposes and for crayons. The use of the fibrous 
inner bark for making ropes, mats, and other 
plaited work is noticed in the article Bast. It is 
also used as a healing application to wounds and 
sores, being very mucilaginous, and abounding in 
a bland sap. The leaves are in some countries 
used as food for cattle, but cows fed on them 
produce bad butter. The flowers have an agree- 
able odour, and abound in honey, much sought 
after by bees. The celebrated Kovno Honey, 
much valued for medicinal use and for making 
liqueurs, is the produce of great lime forests near 
Kovno, in Lithuania. The infusion and distilled 
water of the dried flowers are gently sudorific and 
antispasmodic. The former is in France a popular 
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remedy for catarrhs. The seeds abound in a fixed 
sweet oil. The European Lime, or Linden (T. 
europcea), often attains a large size, particularly 
in rich alluvial soils. Linnaeuses T, europcea in now 
recognised by botanists to consist of two sound 
species, a small- leaved T cordataanH a large-leaved 
r. platyphyllos. The Hooded or C^uchin Lime is 
an interesting monstrous variety. The lime-tree is 
often planted for shade in towns ; and the principal 
street of Berlin is called Unter den Linden, from 
the rows of lime-trees (by no means unmixed) 
which line it. The lime is a very doubtful native 
of Britain, although indigenous on the Continent 
from Scandinavia to the Mediterranean. In Britain 
the lime-tree is generally propagated by layers. 
The American Lime (T. cmericana), commonly 
called Basswood in America, has larger leaves than 
the European species. It abounds on the shores 
of Lakes Erie and Ontario. Other species take 
its place in more western and more southern 
regions. 

the fruit of Citrus medica, variety 
Limon^ sub- variety Lirnetta, similar to the Lemon 
(q.v.), but usually globular, with a nipple-like 
protuberance at the apex. Its origin is wrapped 
m mystery. There are many varieties, varying 
more or less in shape and size, and in the more 
essential characteristics of relative thickness, 
flavour, acidity, and juiciness of the rind and 
pulp. The tree varies as much in dimensions as the 
fruit, according to kind. It is much cultivated in 
the West Indies. As an anti-scorbutic lime-juice 
is inferior to lemon -juice, which has been much 
used under the name of lime-juice (see SouRVY). 

Lime-lightf light produced by a blowpipe- 
flame directed against a block of pure, compressed 
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quicklime. The lime, which ought to be warmed 
beforehand, becomes brilliantly incandescent. The 
blowpipe-flame may be produced in various ways : 
( 1 ) blowing oxygen through a spirit flame — light 
obtained, about 150 candles; (2) oxygen under 
pressure, and coal-gas from the mains, brought in 
concentric tubes to a nozzle, where the mixture is 
burned in a fine jet — light, about 200 candles ; (3) 
oxygen and coal-gas, both under pressure — light, 
about 400 candles; (4) the same, the coal-gas or 
the oxygen saturated with benzoline or ether or 
both benzoline and ether — ^Hght, up to 800 candles 
when both are employed ; (5) warm oxygen, satur- 
ated with benzoline, gives light up to 1350 candles; 
(6) ox^rgen and hydrogen, up to aoout 800 candles. 
The mixed gases at the nozzle are explosive, and 
the greatest care must be taken to see that the 
flame is not allowed to run back or the mixture to 
take place elsewhere than at the nozzle. In the 
case where oxygen is saturated with combustible 
material the apparatus is so stuffed as not to 
allow an explosion to travel backwards in it. Lime- 
light was used on the stage as far back as 1837-38, 
but was improved in 1851-52. Thomas Drummond 
gave nis name to an improved type. 

Limerickf a county of the province of Munster, 
in Ireland, separated by the Shannon on the N.‘ 
from Clare, and bounded E.by Tipperary, S. by Cork, 
and W. by Kerry. Its extreme length is 35 miles, 
its extreme breadth 54 miles; area, 680,842 acres, 
or 1063 sq. m. Pop. ( 1841 ) 330,029 ; { 1861 ) 217,223 ; 
(1881) 180,632; (1911) 143,069, seven-eighths Cath- 
olics. It is an undulating plain, except in its 
extremities, north and south. The soil in general 
is fertile, especially the district called the Golden 
Vale, and a portion beside the Shannon below 
Limerick. About three-fifths is grass-land, whilst 
barren soil and bogs cover only 6 per cent. Potatoes 
and oats are the principal crops, wheat and clover 
occupying the second place. Dairy -farming 
flourishes ; woollens, flour, and paper are manu- 
factured. Limerick is the only town of any size. 
The county formed part of the territory of Tho- 
mond, the principality of the O’Briens. After 
the English invasion it fell, after many vicissi- 
tudes, in great part to the Desmond Fitzgeralds 
— the confiscated estates of the last earl (1586) in 
Limerick containing 96,165 acres. Limerick is 
more than usually rich in antiquities, both ecclesi- 
astical and civil, of the Celtic as well as the 
Anglo-Norman period. There are a great number 
of monastic ruins at Adare, Askeaton, &c. See 
the county history by Fitzgerald and M ‘Gregor 
(2vols. Dublin, 1826-27). 

LimeHcky capital of Limerick county, Ireland, 
stands at the head of the estuary of the Shannon, 
120 miles by rail WSW. of Dublin. It constitutes 
a county of a city. The town consists of English 
Town, the original English settlement made in the 
reign of King John, on King’s Island ; Irish Town, 
which lies immediately to the south, on the left 
bank of the river ; and Newtown-Pery, to the 
south of Irish Town, the newest and handsomest 
part of the city, dating from 1769. There are few 
objects of interest except the Protestant cathedral 
of St Mary, founded in 1180, and rebuilt in 1490 ; 
the Roman Catholic cathedral, a Gothic structure 
erected in 1860 ; the Treaty Stone ; and the fine 
bridges across the Shannon. Limerick manu- 
factures a little lace, grinds flour, and cures bacon. 
Fourth among Irish seaports, it has a graving and 
a floating dock, and extensive quays; imports 
grain, petroleum, wine and spirits, and timber. 
Pop. ( 1851 ) 53,448 ; (1881 ) 38,555 ; (1911) 38,518. 

In the 9th century Limerick was an important 
Danish settlement, and remained so for two 
centuries longer ; ljut the Danes were then ex- 


pelled by the Irish. In 1174 the town fell into 
English hands. Ireton made himself master of 
it in 1651. At the Revolution Limerick was 
the last stronghold of James IL in Ireland. 
William III. himself unsuccessfully assaulted it 
in 1690; but in the following year his general 
Ginckel had better fortune : the place was com- 
pelled to capitulate on 3d October. By the terms 
of the treaty of Limerick the bulk of the Irish 
army was permitted to enter the military service 
of France, and the Roman Catholics w^ere guar- 
anteed full religious and political liberty. The 
violation of the civil part of this tieaty by the 
dominant Protestant party during the reigns of 
William III. and Anne, down to the 19th century, 
has given to Limerick the title of the ‘ City of the 
Violated Treaty.’ 

Limestone^ the popular as well as technical 
name for all rocks which are composed in whole, 
or to a large extent, of carbonate of lime. Few 
minerals are so extensively distributed in nature as 
tMs, and, in some form or other, limestone rocks 
occur in every geological system. Carbonate of 
lime is nearly insoluble in pure water, but it is 
rendered easily soluble by the presence of carbonic 
acid gas, which occurs in a variable quantity in all 
natural waters, for it is absorbed by water in its 
passage through the air as well as through the earth. 
Carbonate of lime in solution is consequently found 
in all rivers, lakes, and seas. In evaporation water 
and carbonic acid gas are given off, but the car- 
bonate of lime remains uninfluenced, becoming 
gradually concentrated, until it has supersaturated 
the water, when a precipitation takes place. In this 
way are formed the stalactites which hang icicle- 
like from the roofs of limestone caverns, and the 
stalagmites which rise as columns from their floors. 
Travertine (Tiber-stone ), or Calcareous Tufa(q.v.), 
is similarly formed in running streams, lakes, and 
springs, by the deposition of the carbonate of lime 
on the b^ or sides, where it encrusts and binds 
together shells, fragments of wood, leaves, stones, 
&c. So also birds^ nests, twigs, and other objects 
become coated with lime in the so-called petrifying 
wells, as that at Knaresborough. From the same 
cause pipes conveying water from boilers and 
mines often become choked up, and the tea-kettle 
gets lined with ‘ fur,’ 

While water is thus the great storehouse of 
carbonate of lime, very little of it, however, is fixed 
by precipitation, for in the ocean evaporation does 
not take place to such an extent as to permit it to 
deposit ; besides, there is five times the quantity of 
free carbonic acid gas in the water of the sea that 
is required to keep the carbonate of lime in it 
in solution. Immense quantities of lime are never- 
theless being abstracted from the sea, to form 
the hard portions of the numerous animals which 
inhabit it. Crustacea, mollusca, zoophytes, and 
foraminifera are ever busy separating the stores 
of dissolved carbonate of lime from the water, and 
solidifying them, and so supply the materials 
for forming solid rock. It has been found that 
a large portion of the bed of the Atlantic between 
Europe and North America is covered with a light- 
coloured ooze, composed chiefly of the perfect or 
broken skeletons of foraminifera, forming a sub- 
stance, when dried, which in appearance and struc- 
ture closely resembles chalk. In tropical regions 
corals are building reefs of enormous magnitude, 
corresponding in structure to many of the lime- 
stones met with in various geological systems. 

The chief varieties of limestone are Chalk (q.v.) ; 
Oolite ({[.v.) ; OoTnpact Limestone, a hard, smooth, 
fine-grained rock, generally of a bluish -gray colour; 
Crystalline Limestone, a rock which, from meta- 
morphic action, has become granular ; fine-grained 
white varieties, resembling loaf-sugar in texture, 
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called SaccJiaHne or Statuary Marhh. Particular 
names are given to some limestones from the kind 
of fossils that abound in them, as Nummulite, 
Hippurite, and Ciinoidal limestones ; or the pres- 
ence of impurities or admixtures of other mineral 
matter may give rise to varieties, as argillaceous, 
ferruginous, siliceous, carbonaceous, and magnesian 
limestones. Hydraulic limestones contain a cer- 
tain proportion of silica and alumina which 
forms a mortar that sets in water. Many lime- 
stones, again, derive their name from the system 
to which they belong, as Silurian, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Jurassic, &c. 

Limestone^ Magnesian. See Dolomite. 

Lime-tree* See Lime. 

Limfiord. See Denmabk. 

Limitation is a term used, in English law, in 
two senses : (1) A limitation of property is a form 
of words used in a deed or will to mark out the 
extent of the interests given. Thus, if land be 
granted to A and his heirs, the words ‘and his 
heirs ’ are words of limitation j they indicate that 
an estate of inheritance is given to A. 

(2) Limitation of Actions . — To protect persons 
in possession of property, and to prevent the raking 
up of old disputes, a time is fixed within which 
actions must oe brought. An action to recover 
land must be brought within twelve years ; if the 
owner allows that time to elapse without asserting 
his right) his title is taken away. Actions to 
recover debt or damages must be brought within 
six years; for assault, within four years; for slander, 
within two years. In Scotland actions to recover 
land must be brought within forty years ; for 
tradesmen’s accounts, within three years ; and for 
bills of exchange, within six years. In many of 
the States of Ameiica the time for bringing equit- 
able action is limited to ten years. See Debt, Pbe- 
SORIPTION.— For Limited Liability, see Company. 

Limits^ Method of. See Calculus. 

Limmas an interval which, on account of its 
exceeding smallness, does not appear in the practice 
of modern music, hut which, in the mathematical 
calculations of the proportions of different intervals, 
is of the greatest importance. The Limnia makes 
its appearance in three different magnitudes — ^viz. 
the great limma, which is the difference between 
the large whole tone and the small semitone, being 
in the proportion of 27 to 25 ; the small limma, 
which is the difference between the great whole 
tone and the great semitone, being in the propor- 
tion of 135 to 138; and the Pythagorean limma, 
which is the difference between the great third of 
the ancients (which consisted of two whole tones) 
and the perfect fourth, the proportion of which is 
as 256 to 243. See Intervals. 

Liiuuxea (Gr. limm^ ‘a swamp’), a genus of 
Pulmonate Gas teropods with world- wide representa- 
tion. They live in fresh water and feed mainly on 
vegetable matter, though not averse to newt or 
stickleback. The delicate shell is a somewhat 
elongated spiral, thus difiering from that of the 
related Planorbis (a fiat spiral) and Ancylus 
(limpet-like). The animals browse on stones or 
water plants, or glide along under the surface film 
with their foot upwards, probably using their 
pulmt>nary sac as a float as well as for respiration. 
They can also breathe throii^h their skin, and 
lacustrine forms brought up from a great depth 
have the pulmonary sac full of water. This is also 
the case in all young stages. When the water begins 
to dry np in a pool the snails bury themselves in 
the mud. Limnseids are hermaphrodite; one 
individual may play the part of male io one 
neighbour, and oi female at the same time to 


another; self-fertilisation or autogamy has been 
proved in L. av/ricularia^ and may occur in other 
species. The eggs are laid in gelatinous masses on 
the under side of the leaves of water plants, or on 
sticks and the like. The development may be 
readily observed. It has been shown by Semper 
and others that the size attained by a particular 
kind of Limnsea is greatly influenced by the 
volume of water at its disposal for exercise, as 
well as by conditions of temperature and nutri- 
tion. In some other respects these snails sliow 
themselves very modifiable animals. _^Many of 
them form part of the food -supply of trout ; 
many are eagerly eaten by such birds as water- 
wagtail and lapwing. The parasitic larval stages 
of the Liver-fluke (see Fluke) are usually passed 
through within the body of L. ti'uncat'ida, and in 
Britain this small species is the only intermediate 
host. It seems that 'in some other countries other- 
species may serve in this capacity. 

Limnailtlieilllim, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Gentianacese, the species of which are 
widely distributed over the world, and are either 
aquatic or marsh plants, with entire leaves and 
yellow flowers. Limnanthemum, peltatum is a 
native of England, but rare; it is more common 
in many parts of Europe, from Denmark to the 
Mediterranean, and is very abundant in Holland, 
often covering large tracts of the canals with its 
beautiful flowers and leaves. L. indicmn is re- 
garded as a valuable medicine in India, being 
given internally for cobra-bites. Several species 
from South Africa and Australia are cultivated 
in British aquaiia for the beauty of their floweis. 
Limnoria* See Boring-animals. 

Limo^eSy capital of the French department 
of Haute -Vienne, and of the former province of 
Limousin, is picturesquely .situated on the Vienne, 
by rail 248 miles S. by W. of Paris and 218 N. 
of Toulouse. Its most imposing building is the 
Gothic cathedral, begun in the 13th century and 
completed in 1851. The staple industry is the 
manufacture of porcelain. One-half of the product 
is exported to America. The enamel -work, for 
which Limoges was formerly celebrated (see 
Enamel), is now no longer carried on. There 
is a fine ceramic museum (1867). The manufac- 
tures of cotton, lace, boots, leather, and arms 
are the chief secondary industries. Pop. 90,000. 
Limoges was an important town under the Bomans, 
and in spite of plagues, fires, and sieges ( the worst 
that by the Black Prince in 1370), is still a place of 
note. It had its own mint from the 4th century 
down to 1837. 

Liindn^ the chief Atlantic port of Costa Eica on 
the Caribbean Sea. Pop. 11,000. — On the Bay of 
Limdn in Panamd, close to Col6n (see A spin wall), 
and 240 miles ESE. of the other Limdn, the 
Panamd Railway and the Pan am d Canal have their 
Atlantic termini. 

Llmonite* or Brown Iron Orb, hydrous 
ferric oxide. This mineral occurs most frequently 
in the form of fibrous aggregates, or eai*thy and 
amorphous masses, and never in that of definite 
crystals. It has a hardness of 6-6, a s])ecific 
gravity of 3 ’3-3 '9, and a yellowish -brown streak. 
It* is the yellow colouring matter of dmlybeate 
springs. Bocks are often stained brown or yellow 
from the development of secondary limonite. 
Limosella. See Mudwort. 

Limonsfily or Lihosin, L:dONARD, painter in 
enamel, was bom drca 1505, and flourished from 
1532 to 1574 at the French court. He was one of 
the Limousin school of enamellers. See EnambL- 

Limpct. a name applied to species of Patella 
and related genera, included among the Proso- 
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branch Gasteropods. The dorsally convex body is 
covered by a more or less conical shell, with the 
apex nearer the anterior end; the disc-like foot 
takes a firm grip of the rock, apparently a case of 
adhesion of two very closely apposed surfaces; 
the ordinary gills of aquatic Gasteropods are 
vestigial (in Patellidoe), but their place is taken 
by a circle of respiratory lainellse in a groove 
between the foot and the mantle. All the limpets 
are marine, vegetarian, and sluggish. The Com- 
mon Limpet {Patella vulgata) inhabits the inter- 
tidal zone, keeping, when the tide is out, to a 
particular spot, marked by a scar, to which it 
returns after every nutritive excursion. The food 
consists of Algae, especially of minute encrusting 
forms. There is a peculiarly long rasping ribbon 
or radula in the mouth, about inches in length. 
The limpet’s enemies are the star-fish and certain 
shore-birds which jerk the shell off its scax*. 
Limpets are used as bait, and occasionally as food. 
The sexes are separate, and the breeding time is in 
autumn. Closely allied is the Pellucid Limpet 
{Helcion pelhiciaum)^ which browses on the big 
Laminarians, and has a delicate yellowish-brown 
or dusky shell with interrupted rays of a beautiful 
blue. The Tortoise-shell Limpet ( Acmsea ) is more 
distantly related; it has a true 
left gill. Still more remote are 
the Key-hole Limpets, e.g. Fis- 
surella with a hole at the top of 
the cone, Emarginula with a nar- 
row slit on the anterior aspect. 

Not nearly related are the Slipper- 
limpets, e.g. Orepidula. The 
American C. fomicata^ introduced 
into England, about 1880, along 
with oysters, has rapidly spread; 
it is remarkable in forming chains 
of a dozen or so, one individual on 
the back of another; in being a 
protandrous hermaphrodite, first 
a male and then a female; and 
in disposing its eggs in numerous 
little balloon-like bags stuck on 
to the surface on which the mollusc 
happens to be sitting. See Ains- 
worth Davis and Fleure, ‘ Patella,’ 

Liverpool Marme Biology Memovrs. 

No. X., 1903. 

Limpopo, OoRi, orCuocopiLE 
River, a river of south-eastern 
Africa, has its sources in the 
heart' of the Transvaal, between 
Pretoria and Potchefstrooni, de- 
scribes a huge curve to the north, 
bounding the Transvaal, and joins 
the Indian Ocean a little north of 
Delagoa Bay. Its course exceeds 800 miles, and 
it has numerous tributaries, the most important 
being the OUfant from the right. The Limpopo 
can be ascended 100 miles by steamboat ; but its 
upper reaches are, obstructed by rapids and falls. A 
great dam at Hartebeestpoort, west of Pretoria, 
has been made for irrigation. 

Limulus. See King-crab. 

Linacre* or Ltnaobr, Thomas, physician and 
scholar, was born at Canterbuiy about 1460, studied 
at Oxford, and was, elected Fellow of All-Souls’ 
College in 1484. Shortly afterwards he went to 
Italy, where he learned Greek from Chalcondylas 
and studied under Politian ; he graduated in 
medicine at Padua. About 1601 Henry VII. made 
him tutor to Prince Arthur, and king’s physician- 
This latter office he continued to ml during the 
reign of Henry VIII. At the same time he 
practised in London; he also founded the Royal 
CJollege of Physicians. Late in IKe hei entered the 
church and held several benefices. He died 20th 
306 


October 1524. Linacre was one of the^ earliest 
champions in England of the New Learning. He 
translated several of the Avoi*ks of Galen into Latin 
tliat was praised for its elegance and purity, and 
wrote some grammatical treatises — the most im- 
portant, De Emendata Structuva Latini Se^'monis 
( 1524). See Life by Dr Noble Johnson ( 1835 ). 

LiuareSs a town of southern Spain, 90 miles by 
rail ENE. of C6rdoba, is celebrated for its mines 
of argentiferous lead and copper. There are in 
the town lead and iron foundries, and gunpowder 
and dynamite factories. Pop. 40,000. 

Linaria. See Toadflax. 

Lineluden, a ruined abbey, niile NNW. 
of Dumfries, at the Cluden’s influx to the Nith. 
It was founded about 1164 for Benedictine nuns. 
See M^Dowall’s Chronicles of Lincluden (1886). 

LillCOlll9 a city of England, the capital of Lin- 
colnshire, and a parliamentary, county, and muni- 
cipal boiongh, is situated on the Witham, 42 miles 
S. of Hull, 33 NE. of Nottingham,. and 130 N. by 
W. of London. Built on the ^ope of a hill, which 
rises 210 feet above the river, and is crowned by 
the cathedral, the city is imposing in effect, and 
can be seen from afar in the flat fen-con ntry. It is 


Lincoln Cathedral. 

very ancient, is irregularly laid out, and contains 
many interesting specimens of early architecture — 
notably the castle, commenced in 1086 by 'William 
1. ; the Newport Gate, or Roman arch, on the 
north side of the city ; the Exchequer and Stone- 
bow gateways, the latter simporting a guildhall of 
mediaeval architecture ; the Jew’s House (Norman ), 
associated with the legend of Hugh of Lincoln 
(q.v.); St Mary’s Guild (Norman) ; and the middle 
grammar-school (to which additions have been 
made), foumjed in 1567 in the Grey Friaiu But 
the chief glory of Lincoln is its cathedral, ad- 
mittedly one of the finest in England. Erected 
between 1076 and 1601, it measures 524 feet by 82- 
(or 250 across the transepts), and in style is mainly 
Early English. Its matchless central tower (1235- 
1311, and 265 feet high) was previous to 1547 sur- 
mounted by a spire, as till 1808 were the two 
western towers ( completed in 1450 ). Other notice- 
able features are the west front (partly Norman), 
with its three doorways (1123); the Galilee or 
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south porch {circa 1240) ; the Decorated choir 
(1254), wifch its rich sculpturing; the decagonal 
chapter- house ( restored since 1888); Norman font 
(1075-93) ; and Great Tom of Lincoln (see article 
Bell ), hung in the central tower, which also con- 
tains a mellow- chiming clock (1880). Besides the 
cathedral, there are fourteen churches of various 
dates, a county hall (1823-26), theological college, 
school of science, and bishop’s palace (1886-87) em- 
bodied with a former palace of 1149. Several iron- 
foundries and important manufactories of agricul- 
tural machinery are in operation here, and an active 
trade is done in flour. The horse-fair, held annu- 
ally in the spring, is one of the largest in the world, 
and the race-meetings, which take place on the 
Carholme, date back to at least the reign of 
James I. One member is returned to parliament 
for the city. Lincoln was a British and afterwards 
a Roman town (Lindum), and has abundant 
Roman remains. In the history of Lincoln the 
most noteworthy incidents have been frequent 
invasions by the Danes (786-875); great fires 
(1110 and 1124); a battle (1141) between the 
adherents of Stephen and. the Empress Matilda; 
the second coronation of Henry II. (1155-58) ; an 
earthquake ( 1185 ), which did much damage, especi- 
ally to the cathedral ; the battle of Lincoln, or 
Lewis Fair, fought 4th June 1218; five parlia- 
ments held between 1301 and 1386 ; and lastly, the 
siege of the town, and desecration of the cathedral, 
by the parliamentarians under the Earl of Man- 
chester (1644). Among bishops of Lincoln were 
Remigius, who in 1073 transferred the see hither 
from Dorchester in Oxfordshire ; St Hugh of Avalon ; 
Robert Grosseteste; Cardinal Beaufort; Fleming 
and Smith, the respective founders of Lincoln and 
Brasenose colleges at Oxford; Cardinal Wolsey; 
Tenison and Wake, afterwards archbishops of Can- 
terbury ; Thurlow, a brother of the Lord Chan- 
cellor ; and Christopher Wordsworth, the founder 
of the theological college. Pop. ( 1801 ) 7398 ; ( 1831 ) 
11,873; (1881)37,313; (1921) 66,020. ^ 

Lincoln^ ( 1 ) capital of Nebraska, stands in a 
fertile prairie country, on Salt Creek, 55 miles 
SW. of Omaha. Laid out in 1867, it is a hand- 
some and thriving city. The public buildings 
include the state capitol, university and other 
colleges, prison, and insane asylum, and the 
United ^tites court-house. There are numerous 
manhfactories. Pop. (1880) 13,003 ; ^920 ) 54,948. 
—(2) Capital of Logan county, Illinois, 28 miles 
NNE. of Springfield, manufactures machinery, 
and is the seat of Lincoln University (Cumbei-- 
land Presbyterian) and of an imbecile asylum. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Lincoln, Mount, a peak of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in Colorado, about 8 miles NE. of LeadviUe, 
reaching a height of 14,297 feet. A railway has 
been constructed to the silver-mining works at the 
summit, and here is a meteorolo^cal station con- 
ducted by Harvard College, another station being 
placed at a lower level (13,500 feet). 

Lincoln^ Abraham, sixteenth president of the 
United States, statesman, wit, orator, and national 
hero, was born in Hardin county in Kentucky on 
the 12th February 1809. He was descended in 
the^ sixth generation from Samuel Lincoln, who 
emigrated from Norwich in England to Massa- 
chusetts about 1638. Samuel’s grandson removed 
to Berks county, Pennsylvania, and died there in 
1735. The family history henceforward marks the 
advancing wave of settlements, first south-west- 
ward, skirting the eastern slope of the Alleghani^, 
then surmounting these mountains and spreading 
over the ()hio valley. Samu^’s great-grandson 
rested m Virginia ; his son, Abraham, followed the 
pioneer Daniel Boone to Kentucky, and while 


clearing a farm in the forest was killed by Indians 
in 1784. Abraham’s son, Thomas, then but six 
years old, grew up without education, and in 1806 
married Nancy Hanks of the same pioneer stock. 
Abraham, the future president, was their second 
child, but lost his mother before he was ten years 
old. His restless father had crossed the Ohio in 
1816, and made a new home in the forests of 
Indiana, just before its admission as a state. In 
1819 he brought from Kentucky a second wife, 
Sarah (Bush) Johnston, a worthy woman, who 
trained her step-children as faithfully as her own. 
Abraham learned the little that was taught in the 
backwoods schools, and was employed in rough 
farm- work until at the age of nineteen he took on 
a flat-boat a cargo to New Orleans. His first close 
view of slavery made a lasting impression on his 
mind. 

When Lincoln was twenty-one his father re- 
moved to central Illinois, where the son assisted in 
felling trees, building another log-cabin, and split- 
ting rails for fences. After a second trading voyage 
to New Orleans he returned to be^ a clerk in a 
country store at New Salem, Illinois. When the 
Indian chief Black Hawk disturbed the northern 
part of that state in 1832 Lincoln served a few 
weeks as captain in an uneventful campaign. 
Being defeated as a candidate for the legislature, 
he purchased a small store, but its failure left him 
burdened with debt. However, he was made 
village postmaster, and also deputy to the county 
surveyor, and the light duties allowed him time to 
study law and grammar. Elected to the legisla- 
ture in 1834, he served until 1842, when he declined 
further nomination. He had become leader of the 
Whigs, and was influential in having the state 
capital removed in 1839 from Vandalia to Spring- 
field, where he had fixed his residence. Thither, 
too, came Mary Todd (1818-82), the daughter 
of Robert Todd of Lexington, Kentucky, and 
in November 1842 she was married to the rising 
la^vyer. In 1846 Lincoln was elected to con- 
gress, but his service was limited to a single 
term. Professional work was steadily drawing 
him from interest in politics when in 1854 Stephen 
A. Douglas, by his Kansas-Nebraska bill, repealed 
the Missouri Compromise of 1820, and reopened 
the question of slavery in the territories. The bill 
roused intense feeling throughout the North, and 
Douglas resolved to defend his position in a speech 
at the state fair at Springfield in October. Lincoln, 
invited by his Whig friends to reply, delivered on 
the same day a speech which first fully revealed 
his power as a political debater. Against his wish 
‘ Honest Abe ’ was then elected to ^e legislature, 
and the Whigs of that body endeavoured to send 
him to the United States senate, but finally at his 
request joined in electing Lyman Trumbull, an 
anti-Douglas Democrat. When the Republican 
party was organised in 1856 to oppose the exten- 
sion of slavery Lincoln was its most prominent 
leader in Illinois. At its first national convention 
in the same year the delegates of his state presented 
him as a nominee for the vice-presidency. But he 
did not attain a national reputation until 1858. 
Then Douglas, seeking re-election to the United 
States senate, began a canvass of Illinois in advo- 
cacy of his views of ‘ popular sovereignty. ’ Lincoln, 
as candidate for the same position, arranged with 
Douglas for a series of debates. The contest 
attracted the attention of the whole countiy ; but 
though the general verdict was in favour of Lincoln 
and his cause, the peculiar arrangement of the 
legislative districts gave Douglas the immediate 
achrantage, and secured his election. 

In another memorable oration in the Cooper 
Union, New York, in February 1860, Lincoln 
proved that the founders of the republic had 
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desired the restriction of slavery. In May of 
that year the Republican convention ^vas held in 
Chicago, and on the third ballot nominated him 
for the j^residency. The Democratic party held its 
convention in Charleston, but was unable to agree 
on a candidate. Douglas was nominated by one 
wing, Breckiniidge by the other. After an in- 
tensely exciting campaign Lincoln received a 
popular vote of 1,866,462 ; Douglas, 1,375,157 ; 
Breckinridge, 847,953 ; and Bell, 590,631. Of the 
electors Lincoln had 180; Breckinridge, 72; Bell, 
39 ; and Douglas, 12. 

The pro-slavery leaders forthwith put in execu- 
tion their plans for the secession of their states. 
South Carolina moved first, and with the six Gulf 
states formed, in February 1861, the Confederate 
States of America, Lincoln, leaving Springfield on 
1st February, passed through the principal noi-them 
cities, making brief addresses at various points, 
and reaching Washington on the 24th. His in- 
augural address on 4th March declared the Union 
perpetual, argued the futility of secession, expressed 
his determination that the laws should be faithfully 
executed in all the states, deprecated the impend- 
ing evils, and made a touching appeal to all friends 
of the Union. Of the seven menibers of Lincoln’s 
cabinet four had been Democrats, three Whi^s; 
two were from border slave-states. The chief 
places were given to W. H. Seward of New York 
( secretary of state ), and Salmon P. Chase of Ohio 
(secretary of the treasury). Edwin M. Stanton 
was made secretary of war in 1862. 

On April 12, 1861, the Confederate general Beau- 
regard attacked Fort Sumter in Charleston har- 
bour. The civil war being thus commenced, Lin- 
coln called a special session of congress, summoned 
75,000 militia for three months, and ordered the 
enlistment of 65,000 regulars for three years. He 
proclaimed a blockade of the southern ports, and 
endeavoured to make it effective. The Southern 
Confederacy soon had control of eleven states, and 
put in the field 100,000 men. The first important 
battle was fought at Bull Run, Virmnia, July 21, 
1861, and resmted in a disgraceful rout of the 
Union army. Further account of the military and 
naval events of the war belongs to general history 
The struggle which sanguine statesmen predicted 
-coidd be ended in a few months was prolonged over 
four years, with dreadful sacrifices of men and 
means. Foreign intervention, which seemed immi- 
nent at the outset, was \v'ith difficulty averted. 
After sixteen months, in which the disasters to 
the Union army had outnumbered the victories, 
Lincoln declared to Horace Greeley the line of his 
conduct : ‘ My paramount object is to save the 
•Union, and not either to save or destroy slavery. 
H I could save the Union without freeing any slave, 
I would do it ; if I could save it by freeing all the 
•slaves, I would do it ; and if I could do it by free- 
ing some and leaving others alone, I would also do 
that.’ One month later the time had come for 
decision, and on September 22, 1862, just after 
McClellan’s victory at Antietam, Lincoln pro- 
-claimed that on and after January 1, 1863, all 
slaves in states or parts of states then in rebellion 
should be free. On the following New-year’s Day 
the final proclamation of emancipation was made. 
This greatest achievement of his administration, 
wrung from him by the exigencies of civil war, was 
completed and made immutable by the passage 
of the Thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution, 
which he planned and urged, though it was not 
fully ratified until December 1865. 

In July 1863 Grant’s capture of Vicksburg 
restored to the Union full control of the Missis- 
sippi River, while Meade’s defeat of Lee at Gettys- 
burg destroyed the last hope of the Confederates 
transfer the seat of war north of the Potomac. 


In November of that year, at the dedication of the 
National Cemetery at Gettysburg, Lincoln delivered 
a brief address, closing with these words: ‘We 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain — that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom — and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.’ 

General Grant was called to the chief command 
of the Union army in March 1864, and entered 
upon that policy of persistent attrition of the Con- 
federate forces which finally brought peace. In 
the Republican Convention at Baltimore in June 
Lincoln was unanimously nominated for a second 
terai. The Democrats at Chicago in August 
declared the war a failure, yet nominated General 
McClellan. In November Lincoln received of the 
popular vote 2,216,000, and McClellan 1,800,000; 
of the electoral votes Lincoln had 212, McClellan 
21. In his second inaugural address, in March 1865, 
Lincoln rose above the ordinary range of such occa- 
sions, and like an inspired prophet set forth the 
profound moral significance of the tremendous war 
which he saw drawing to a close. A month later 
he had entered Richmond, from which Grant had 
driven Davis and Lee. Lincoln returned to Wash- 
ington to consider the new problems presented by 
the overthrow of the Confederacy. But his worlv 
was already finished. While seeking relaxation 
with his family at Ford’s Theatre he was assassi- 
nated by J. Wilkes Booth, an actor, and died on 
the next morning, April 15, 1865. The national 
rejoicing over the return of peace was turned into 
gnef for the martyred president. The whole 
civilised world joiued in expression of sorrow for 
his fate. 

^ Lincoln was 6 feet 4 inches in height, with long 
limbs and large hands and feet, dai-k complexion, 
broad, high forehead, deep-set gray eyes, and coarse 
black hair. He was slenaer, wiry and strong, mild 
and patient, fair and direct in speech and action, 
scorning all tricks and subterfuges, steadfast in 
principle, sympathetic and charitable. He was 
a man of strict morality, abstemious, and familiar 
with the Bible, though not a professed member of 
any church. His public life was devoted to the 
good of his fellow-men, and his fame is established 
as the saviour of his country and the liberator of a 
race. 

See Lives by Arnold (1885), Herndon and Weik 
(3 vols. 1889), Nicolay and Hay (10 vols. 1890 ; abridge- 
ment by Nicolay, 1906), Morse (2 vols. 1893), Hapgood 
(X899), Tarbell (1900), Binns (1907), Rose Strunsky 
(1914), Lord Charnwood (1916), W. E. Barton (1925). 

Liucolllt Benjamin, an American general, was 
bora at Hingham, Massachusetts, 24th January 
1733; in 1776 reinforced Washington after the 
defeat on Long Island, and served with him that 
year; in 1777 was appointed major-general, was 
wounded in October, and disabled until the 
following August ; then received command of the 
southern d^artment, and in 1780 was besieged by 
Clinton in (Charleston, and compelled to capitulate. 
He was exchanged a year later, took part in the 
siege of Yorkton, and was deputed to receive 
Cornwallis’s sword. He was secretary of war from 
1781 to 1784, and died 9th May 1810. 

Lineolnslliref a maritime county of England, 
and, after Yorkshire, the largest in the country, is 
bounded on the N. by the estuary of the Humber ; 
E. by the North Sea, the Wash, and Norfolk ; S. 
by Cambridge, Northampton, and Rutland shires ; 
and W. by Leicester, Nottingham, and York shires. 
Measuring 75 miles from north to south and 48 
miles from east to west, it has a seaboard of about 
90 miles, and contains 2665 sq. m. Pop. (1801) 
208,557; (1881) 469,9.19; (1901) 498,781; (1921) 
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602,105. The surface is comparatively fiat ; along 
the coast stretches a line of low-lying marshes, 
varying in breadth, from which in places the sea is 
only kept out by means of earthen embankments. 
To the west of these marshes lie the Wolds, a range 
of chalk downs, which, commencing near Barton- 
on- Humber in the north, extend thence in a south- 
easterly direction for about 40 miles to the neigh- 
bourhood of Spilsby and Horncastle. The western 
side of the county, from the Humber in the north 
through Lincoln to Grantham in the south, consists 
principally of light uplands, whilst in the south- 
east are fens forming part of the Bedford Level 
(q.v.). The efforts to drain the Fens and the Isle 
of Axholine encountered great opposition from* the 
‘ stilt- walkers,* from the reign of Charles L down 
to the first quarter of the 18th century. The 
chief rivers of Lincolnshire, besides that which 
forms its northern boundary, are the Trent, 
Witham, and Welland; and a noticeable feature 
of the county is the numerous canals which 
intersect it— Car -dyke and Foss -dyke, the two 
largest, being probably the work of the Romans. 
Clay, sand, loam, chalk, or peat, varying with the 
locality, are the prevailing soils. Near Ancaster 
limestone is extensively quarried, and in the west- 
ern districts ironstone abounds. The chief crops 
are corn and turnips, and in places flax is culti- 
vated ; but from an agricultural point of view the 
county is best known for its rich ‘warp-lands’ 
along the banks of the Trent, and for the immense 
flocks of sheep grazed on its pastures. Horse- 
breeding, too, IS extensively prosecuted, the liorse-^ 
fairs at Horncastle and Lincoln attracting many 
foreign and London dealers; and amongst other 
industries may be noted the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements and machinery, and the great 
shipping trade and fisheries connected with the 
port of Grimsby. 

Lincolnshire is divided into three districts or 
‘Pai*ts,’ as they are called — ^viz. the Parts of 
Holland in the south-east, comprising the greater 
part of the Fens, the Parts of Kesteven in the 
south-west, and the Parts of Lindsey, which is 
by far the largest, occupying the remainder of the 
county. These Parts, each of which has its own 
county council, are subdivided into thirty-one 
wapentakes or hundreds, the city and county 
borough of Lincoln, the county borough of Great 
Grimly, and the municipal boroughs of Boston, 
Grantham, Louth, and Stamford. Holland, Lind- 
sey, and Kesteven (with Rutland), are parlia- 
mentary counties, with one, four, and two members, 
and the boroughs of Grantham, Grimsby (includ- 
ing Cleethorpes), and Lincoln each return one 
member. Other towns are Gainsborough, Sleaford, 
Spalding, and Sutton. 

The history of the county apart from Lincoln is 
soon told. It was here that in 1536 first broke out 
the insurrection known as the ‘ Pilgrimage of Grace,’ 
which had for its object the restoration of the old 
religion and re-establishment of dissolved monas- 
teries ; and in 1643, during the Civil War, Ancaster, 
Gainsborough, Grantham, and Winceby were the 
scene of contests between the rival forces. To 
the antiquary Lincolnshire is of special interest on 
account of the beauty of its many churches — 
Boston, Crowle, Grantham, Heckington, Louth, 
Long Sutton and Tattershall amongst them; 
whilst of other places of interest it win suffice to 
mention here the ruined abbey of Crowland, and 
BoHngbroke Castle (of which but little remains), 
the home of John of Gaunt and of his son Heniy 
IT., who was bom there. Other eminent persons 
associated With the county are Gilbert of Senap- 
rin^ham ; Johi^i Foxe, the niartyrologist ; William 
Cecil, Lord Butghley ; Captain John Smith ; Arch- 
bishop Whitgift ; Thomas HOy wood, the dramatist ; 


Sir Isaac Newton ; Thomas Sutton, founder of the 
Charter-house; Dr Busby; John Wesley; Scott, 
the commentator; Sir John Franklin; Dr Dodd; 
Lingard ; Latham ; Tennyson ; Connington ; and 
Jean Ingelow. 

See the ‘Victoria History/ works by Allen (1834) and 
Sir C. Anderson (1880), Murray’s Samdhodk, and the 
‘Diocesan History’ by Venables and Perry (1897). 

Lincoln’s Inn. See Inns of Court. 

Lind} Jenny. See Goldschmidt, Madame. 

LindaU} Paul, man of letters, was born on 3d 
June 1839 at Magdeburg. He trained liimself for 
journalistic work in Paris, returned to Germany 
in 1863, and edited various journals, including Die 
Gegenivart and Nord und Siid, both of which he 
founded. He laboured in three or four other fields 
of literary activity. Amongst pleasantly -written 
books of travel are Am Venetien ( 1864), Aus Paris 
(1865), and A%is der Neuen Welt (1884). His skill 
as a writer of critical sketches in a satirical and 
humorous manner is shown in Hai'mlose Brief e 
eines deutschen Kleinstddters ( 1870) and Literarische 
Bucksichtslosigiceiten (1871), and his calibre as a 
literary critic in studies on Molidre (1871) and 
Alfred de Musset (1877), and in Dramaturgische 
Blatter (1875-78), Nuchteryie Brief e aus Baireuth 
(1st and 7th ed. 1876), Baireuiher Briefs (5th ed. 
1883), and Aufsdtze (1875). But he is perhaps 
better known as a writer of plays and novels, the 
subjects of which are taken almost exclusively 
from modern life. The former possess the merits 
of lively dialogue and a fair degree of dramatic 
power ; the most successful was perhaps Maria xind 
Magdalena, A collection of his theatrical pieces 
was published in five volumes (1873-88). The 
novels include Herr und Fran Bewer^ Toggenhttrg, 
MayOy a romance cycle, Berlin ( 1886-90 ), J)ie Bruder 
(1894). He managed theatres at Meiningen and 
Berlin. He died 31st January 1919. 

Linden. See Limb. 

Linder a genus of Lanraceie. See Joss- 
STICKS, 

Lindisfarne. See Holy Island. 

Lindley^ John, botanist, was born on 5th Febru- 
ary 1799 at Catton, near Norwich. His father, the 
author of A Guide to Orcha/rd and Kitchen Gardens, 
owned a nursery garden. Botany attracted young 
Lindley’s attention at an early date. When little 
more than twenty he went to London, and wrote 
for the Encyolopoedia of Plants, In 1822 he was 
appointed assistant-secretary to the Horticultural 
Society, and in 1829 professor of Botany in Uni- 
versity College, London. He retired from this chair 
in 1860, and died at Turnharn Green on 1st November 
1865. His works include the Synopsis of British 
Flora ( 1829 ) ; Introduction to the Natural System 
of Botany ( 1830 ) ; Outline of the Structure and 
Physiology of Plants (2 vols, 1832 ) ; Flora Medica 
(1838); The Vegetable Kingdom (1846), a standard 
work on the subject of classification ; and Theory 
and Practice of Horticulture (2d ed. 1855). Along 
with W. Hutton he published The Fossil Flora of 
Great Britain (3 vols. 1831-37). 

Lindsay* a Scottish historical house of Norman 
extraction. Sir Walter de Lindsay, settling in 
Scotland under David I., acquired Ercildoun in 
Berwickshire, and Luffness in East Lothian. His 
descendant, William Lindsay, Justiciary of Lothian 
in the 12th century, acquired Crawford in Clydes- 
dale, married Princess Marjory, sister of King 
William the Lion, and had tliree sons. The two 
elder lines of these ended in heiresses, and Craw- 
ford eventually came to the descendants of William 
of Luffness, the third son. 

Earls of Crawford and Duke of Montrose,^ 
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— Sir Alexander Lindsay, younger brother of Sir 
James of Crawford, the hero of Otterbum, acq^uired 
Glenesk and Edzell, and his son David married the 
sister of Robert III., and was created in 1398 Earl 
of Crawford. Their chief seat was Finhaven, in 
Angus. The family attained its climax of power 
under David, fifth earl, who was made Duke of 
Montrose in 1488. The grand-nephew of the duke 
was known as ‘ The Wicked Master ; ’ and his con- 
duct led his father to transfer the earldom to David 
Lindsay of Edzell, the next heir. He, however, left 
it at his death to the son of the ‘ Wicked Master. ’ 
This line ended in the sixteenth earl, and by 
arrangement, Lord Lindsay of the Byres succeeded 
to the earldom of Crawford in preference to the 
descendants of the uncle of the sixteenth _ earl, 
who had been created Lord ^ynie, and the inter- 
mediate cadets of Edzell and Balcarres. 

Lord Liavdsay of the Byres, Viscount Garnoch. 
— Sir William Lindsay, younger brother of the 
first Earl of Crawford, acquired extensive estates 
with his wife, a daughter of Sir William Mure 
of Abercorn. His grandson was made Lord Lind- 
say of the Byi*es, county Haddington, in 1445, 
but their principal residence was Struthers Castle 
in Fife. The tenth lord was in 1644 created Earl 
of Lindsay; and, as stated above, under a new 
patent of Charles I. he became seventeenth Earl of 
Crawford. He was High Treasurer of Scotland. 
His grandson by a younger son was created Vis- 
count Gamock in 1703. ' The fourth Viscount Gar- 
nock succeeded as twenty-first Earl of Crawford ; 
and his son, the twenty-second Earl, dying in 1808, 
was the last of the direct line of the Byres. 

Earls of Balcarres and Crawford. — The Lind- 
says of Balcarres, in Fife, were a branch, and 
eventually the representatives, of the Lindsays of 
Edzell. The first was Lord Menmuir, Secretary of 
State to James VI. His son David was created 
Lord Lindsay of Balcarres in 1633, and his grand- 
son, Alexander, Earl of Balcarres in 1651. On the 
death of the twenty-second Earl of Crawford, 
James, seventh Earl of Balcarres, became twenty- 
third Earl of Crawford. A further claim was pre- 
ferred without success to the dukedom of Montrose, 
conferred by James III., by the 26th Earl of Craw- 
ford (q.v.). See his Lives of the Lindsays (1849), 
and Jervise^s Land of the Lmdsays (2d ed. 1882). 

Lindsay, Sir David. See Ltodsay. 


Lindsai^ Nicholas Vachel, American poet, 
bom 10th November 1879 at Springfield, 111., was 
educated at Springfield High School, Hiram Col- 
lege, and art schools in Chicago and New York, 
and tramped America trading his rhymes and 
preaching ‘The Gospel of Beauty.’ Inoculating 
his muse with the rag-time virus, in The Congo 
(1914) and other collections, he compelled attention 
by his missionary zeal and his irrepressible spirits. 
See the ‘ autobiographical foreword ’ to his Collected 
Poems 


Lindsay of Pitscottie, Robert, the author 
of Thfie Chronicles of Scotland, from the reign of 
James II. to 1565. There is nothing to learn of 
Lindsay personally, except that he was born about 
the beginning of the 16th century, and was pro- 
prietor of the lands of Pitscottie in Fifeshire. He 
IS best known by his territorial appellation. His 
Chronicle was Sir y^alter Scott’s favourite Scottish 
history ; and though Pitscottie was not contem- 
porary with the whole of the events he describes, 
he must, for the latter pox’tion of his history, have 
derived much of his inforination from eye-witnesses. 
His style is quaint and graphic, and his facts in 
general trustworthy, except where he deals in 
marvels, to which he is a little prone. It is he 
who tells, on the authority of Sir David Lyndsay, 
Lyon King- of -arms, that striking story of the 


apparition to James IV. at Linlithgow, of which 
Scott gives a vivid picture in Marmion, The best 
edition is that edited by Sheriff Mackay for the 
Scottish Text Society (3 vols. 1899-1911 ). 
Lindsey, Parts op. See Lincolnshire. 

Lindsey, Theophilus (1723-1808), one of the 
fii-st English Dnitarians (q.v.), was a native of 
Middlewicli, Cheshire, a Fellow of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, an Anglican clergyman till 
1773, and author of several works. See his 
Memoirs by Belsham (1812). 

Line, Breaking the. See Clerk, John ; and 
Tactics, Naval. 

Linen* Flax, like wool, has been used as a 
material for woven fabrics from a very remote 
period. Not only are there frequent references to 
linen in the Bible and other ancient records, but, 
owing to the wonderful durability of the fibre, 
many linen mummy- cloths of great age and some 
of extremely fine texture have been found in Egypt. 
Some of the finest linens used by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans were woven on Egyptian 
looms. The cultivation of flax was extensive in 
Italy, and it was probably by the Romans that the 
growth of flax for textile purposes was introduced 
into Britain. Since befoi’e the Christian era the 
art of spinning and weaving this fibre by primitive 
methods has been practised in countries occupied 
by the Romans, and can be traced over the greater 
part of Europe from the 6th or 7th century, at first 
as a domestic industry. Figured stuffs of linen or 
of silk and linen, made in Italy and Spain in the 
14th century, may be seen in museums. The 
ground of the Bayeux Tapestry (q.v.) is of linen, 
Flanders was famous for table-linen in the 11th 
century, and Flemish weavers often settled in 
England. In 1698 William III. invited a Huguenot 
called Crommelin from Holland to Ireland, where 
he soon established the indust:^ at Lisburn, in a 
region where it still flourishes. Government boards 
were ultimately formed in Ireland and Scotland to 
assist the linen trade by bounties. In 1720 the 
linen exports from Scotland were valued at £200,000. 
Huguenot refugees promoted the linen industiy 
wherever they settled. In England the linen 
manufacture was also assisted by bounties, which 
did not finally cease till 1832. The year 1787 marks 
the first introduction of a mill for spirining linen - 
yam by machinery in the United Kingdom. It 
was built at Darlington, and the patentees of the 
machines were J. Kendrew and T. Porthouse. In 
Scotland the first flax-spinning mills were erected at 
Bervie in 1787, and near Glamis in 1790, and pros- 
pered with very primitive machinery. Dundee 
and Leeds quickly followed. Although the power- 
loom of Cartwright was applied to the weaving of 
cotton in 1785, it was not till 1812 that the first 
factory, that had any real success, for weaving 
linen by power was established by C. Turner & Co. 
of Lirnehonse, London. Speaking generally, the 
improvements in the machines for spinning and 
weaving cotton have been more rapid tlian in those 
employed for the manufacture of linen. 

MecJding. — The preparation of the fibre of the 
flax-plant into the state in which it is sent to 
ginning- mills is described under the heading 
FLAX. At the mill it gets a rough sorting, and is 
then heckled, a process which has been in use for 
centuries. A hand heckle is an oblong stock of 
wood studded with strong steel teeth about 7 
inches long in the case of the first or ‘ruffer’ 
heckle. The heckler takes a handful or strick of 
flax by the middle and draws the root end several 
times through the teeth. He then turns the strick, 
and in the same way heckles the opposite end. 
The flax is next similarly treated on a heckle with 
finer teeth, and if it is to he spun into fine yarn 
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ib is further combed on still finer heckles. The 
object of the process is to separate the flax into 
two portions — viz. ‘line,’ which is the long and 
best portion, and ‘tow,’ which is the short and 
ravelled portion. What are called vertical sheet- 
heckling machines are now universally employed. 
This kind of machine consists of endless leather 
sheets moving over rollers placed at some distance 
apart with proper driving- gear. A number of 
lieckle- stocks, placed at regular intervals, are 
fixed on the surface of these sheets or bands, two 
of which are placed opposite to, and so near each 
other that their respective heckle-pins intersect 
where the actual heckling takes place. At this 
part of their course the sheets move in a nearly 
vertical direction downwards, and heckle the flax, 
which is fixed in a holder and hangs down between 
the sheets. At a large modern machine of this 
kind, improved by the addition to the flax-holders 
of automatic changing devices, the number of 
operatives has been reduced from four to one, and 
a much better yield of heckled ‘ line ’ secured. 

Prejoamiy. —Next the flax ‘line,’ sorted into 
qualities, is ‘prepared’ (see Jute, Spinning) on 
three machines. (1) The spreading-frame, where 
the flax is first formed into a continuous ribbon 
or sliver. (2) The dra/uoing-fTames, on each of 
which this sliver is ‘doubled*’ and drawn out by 
rollers through travelling gills with steel teeth, a 
similar arrangement forming part of the spreading- 
frame. There are generally three, and occasionally 
four, drawing-frames, each successive frame having 
finer gill teeth than the one before it, and from 
eight to fifteen slivers delivered by one of these 
machines are drawn out into one sliver by the 
next. The object of so much doubling and draw- 
ing is to produce a sliver of very uniform size 
throughout, and with the fibres all parallel. ( 3 ) The 
roving'/rame through which the sliver is passed 
singly ; it is so far similar to the drawing-frame 
in construction, but with a flyer and bobbin for the 
now greatly attenuated sliver, which is slightly 
twisted by the former and wound upon the latter. 
Flax -tow is carded in the same way as Jute (q.v.), 
and then goes through the preparing processes just 
described. 

Spinning . — The ‘ rove ’ or ‘ rovings ’ are spun into 
yam on the ‘throstle’ invented by Arkwright. 
This machine is also used in spinning cotton, and 
it does not differ in principle for either fibre (see 
Spinning). A peculiarity in flax-spinning is that 
for all fine yarns the fibre is spun wet — ^the tem- 
perature of the water used being 120° F. By this 
treatment a given weight of flax can be spun into 
a much greater length than formerly, and a better 
yarn is produced. Dry spinning is, however, 
ad^ted for coarse and heavy yarns. 

Weaving . — The hand-loom is still applied, to 
some extent, to the weaving of fine linens, but for 
linen fabrics generally the power-loom is in almost 
universal use. It was found to be a much more 
diflicult task to adapt the power-loom to linen than 
to cotton owing to the want of elasticity in flax- 
yarn. The construction of looms is explained 
under Weaving, and the bleaching and calendering 
of linen and other fabrics are described under these 
several heads. 

Linen is manufactured in most European coun- 
tries, but on the Continent the industry attains 
much importance only in France, Belgium, and 
Germany. The neighbourhood of Courtrai in 
Belgium, and Westphalia in Germany, have long 
had a reputation for producing yams of extreme 
fineness for costly lace. France is celebrated for 
her cambrics and beautiful damasks. In the 
United Bongdom the finest linens are made at 
Belfast and other places in Ulster, the classes of 
goods made being lawn and cambric handkerchiefs, 


surplice linens, printed linens for dresses, damask 
table-linen, shirtings, sheetings, and towellings. 
At Dunfermline and several other places in Fife, 
linen damasks, diaper towelling, and plainer fabrics 
of medium weight are largely manufactured, up- 
holstery linen being chiefly made at Kirkcaldy. 
Linen goods of similar character are extensively 
woven at Barnsley, in Yorkshire. Heavy fabrics, 
such as sailcloth, canvas, and sacking, are made 
at Dundee, Arbroath, and a few more Forfarshire 
towns. 

Of our great textile manufactures the making 
of linen fabrics is the only one that shows signs 
of becoming a contracting industry. For several 
kinds of heavy goods it has to compete with jute, 
and for certain medium and fine fabrics with 
cotton. Compared wfith these, linen is a costly 
textile, and its advantages of strength, glossiness, 
and, in the fine qualities, of not being easily soiled 
hardly suffice to keep up the former demand for 
it. The great fault of flax is that the steeping 
process does not remove all the natural gum in the 
fibre. If the gum could be completely taken out 
by some inexpensive process, there seems to be 
no reason why flax should not be spun as easily 
as cotton. For some fabrics, such as sheetings, 
cotton, owing to its gi-eater warmth and clieap- 
ness, is now preferred ; and for others, such 
as damasks, the two materials are often used 
together. 

Line Spectrum. See Spectrum. 

Lines of Force. See Magnetism. 

Ling {Molva vulgaris\ a fish of the family 
Gadidse, abundant on most parts of the British 
coasts, and elsewhere throughout the northern 
seas, and in value almost rivalling the cod. In 
form it is much more elongated than the cod, and 
even more than the hake, with which it agrees in 
having two dorsal fins and one anal fin, the anal 
and second dorsal long ; but it differs from the hake 
in having a barbel below the chin, and teeth of 
unequal size on the jaws and vomer. The ling is 
generally three or four feet long, sometimes more, 
and has been known to weigh seventy pounds. The 
colour is gray, inclining to olive, the belly silvery, 
the fins edged with white. The tail-fin is rounded. 
The gape is large, and the mouth well furnished 
with teeth. The ling is a very voracious fish, 
feeding chiefly on smaller fishes. It is also very 
prolific, and deposits its spawn in June ; the ova, 
as usual in the Gadidee, are pelagic. It is found 
chiefly where the bottom of the sea is rocky. 
Great numbers are caught in the same manner as 
cod, by hand-lines and long lines, on the coasts of 
England, Scotland, the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, &c. ; considerable numbers are also taken 
by the trawl. Most of them are split from head 
to tail, cleaned, salted in brine, washed, dried in 
the sun, and sent to the market in the form of 
Stoch-Jish. They are largely exported to Spain and 
other countries. The air-bladders or sounds are 
pickled like those of cod. The liver also yields 
an oil similar to cod-liver oil, which is used for the 
supply of lamps in Shetland and elsewhere. Two 
other species of Molva from the coasts of Europe 
have been described. 

Ling, Pehe Henrik. See Gymnastics. 

Linga (a Sanskrit word which literally means 
a sign or symbol) denotes, in the sectarian 
worship of the Hindus, the Phallus (q.v,), as 
emblem of the male or generative power of 
nature. The Linga-worship prevails with the 
Sivaites (see India). Originally of an ideal and 
mystical nature, it has degenerated into practices 
of the grossest description ; thus taking the same 
course as the similar- worship of the Ohaldseans, 
Greeks, and other nations of tlie east and west. 
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Tlie manner in which *the Linga is represented 
is generally inoffensive— a pillar of stone or other 
cylindrical object being held as an appropriate sym- 
bol of the generative power of Siva. Its counter- 
part is Fowi, or the symbol of female nature as 
productive. See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts (vol. iv.), 
and Kittel’s monograph ( Basel, 1876 ). 

Linear d) John, historian, was born at Win- 
chester, 5th February 1771. Both his parents were 
Lincolnshire Catholics, his father a carpenter, his 
mother the daughter of a respectable farmer who 
had been ruined by the penal laws. A promising 
boy, he was sent in 1782 by Bishop Talbot to the 
English College of Douai (q.v.), where he remained 
till in 1793 it was broken up by the Revolution. 
The Catholic Relief Act enabling Catholics to 
open schools in England, the Douai community 
was transferred first to Crook Hall, near Durham, 
and in 1808 to Ushaw. Lingard, who had accepted 
the office of tutor in Lord Stourton’s family, in 1794 
resumed his theological studies, and, next year 
receiving priest’s orders, became vice-president of 
the college, prefect of the studies, and professor of 
Philosophy. In 1811 he accepted the secluded 
mission of Hornby, near Lancaster, declining the 
offer of a chair at Maynooth, as fourteen years 
later of a cardinal’s hat; and here he ‘grew old 
in illustrious obscurity.’ He twice visited Rome, 
in 1817 and 1825; in 1821 obtained his doctorate 
froin Pius VII. ; and in 1839 received a crown 
pension of £300. He died at Hornby, I7th July 
1851. His first important work, the Antiquity 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church (2 vols. 1806; 3d and 
much enlarged ed. 1845) was but the pioneer of 
what became the labour of his life — a History of 
England to 1688 (8 vols. 1819-30 ; new ed. 10 vols., 
with an 11th by Belloc, *1915). This from the 
outset attracted much attention. It was fiercely 
assailed in the Edinhivrgh Review ; but Dr Lingard 
in his reply displayed so much erhdition, and so 
careful a regard for original authorities, that he 
added materially to his reputation as a scholar 
and a critic. The chief mark of its Catholic origin 
is not seldom the absence of Protestant bias and 
prejudice ; still, it is as declaring the views of a 
candid and judicious Catholic that the later volumes 
retain a permanent value. The earlier volumes 
have been largely superseded. For his numerous 
minor wiitings, see the authoritative Life and 
Letters by Haile and Bonney (1911). 

Lingoa Geral* a trade jargon used in inter- 
course with the Indians of Brazil, based on Tupi- 
Guaranf. 

Lingua Fraiica9 the corrupt Italian which 
has been employed, since the period of the Genoese 
and Venetian supremacy, as the language of com- 
mercial intercourse in the Mediterranean, especi- 
ally the Levant. Any similar language, as, for 
instance, the Chinook jargon in the north-west of 
the United States, is called generically a lingua 
franca. Compare ‘ pidgin English,’ under China. 

Linraistics* l. The name linguistics would 
natur^y be applied to the study of language in 
the widest sense. It is usual, however, to use it 
of departments other than those that have already 
been made the subjects of special treatment— for 
example, Philology, Grammar, Phonetics (q.v.). 

2. Some of the subjects with which linguistics 
deals are : the nature of language as such ; the 
meaning of meaning ; the definition of a sentence 
and of a word ; what is essential in a language, 
and what desirable ; comparative merits and com- 
parative difficulty of languages ; whether thought 
and language are inseparable; effect of language 
on personal and national character, and vice 
versa; nature of a perfect language (philosophically 
speaking); whether the language that is best for 


coinmuiiicatiou is necessarily best for thinking; 
requirements of a world language (speaking practi- 
cally ) ; nature and possibility of translation ; what 
constitutes clear speech, beautiful speech, correct 
speech, good speech ; nature of metre ; character 
of a successful linguist, and effect of linguistically 
good and of linguistically bad language-study on 
mind and character; language-learning and lan- 
guage-teaching. 

3, The last-named will be the subject of this 
article, and it will be treated from one special 
angle. Though the child learning its mother-tongue 
is rightly held up as the one really successful 
language-learner, no previous attempt has been 
made to explore exhaustively the grounds of that 
success in the child’s circumstances and mentality. 
If these were understood in detail, the pedagogic 
problem, as well as that of the self-taught student, 
would almost solve itself. 

Circumstances. — A. 4. The child inherits a craving 
for a means of communication (§54), and the 
mother- tongue is its only^ means. There is no 
reason to suppose it inherits any desire to learn 
languages in general ; once provided with one 
language, it must lose the most powerful stimulus 
to linguistic effort, a stimulus which can be revived 
only by recreating the original isolation. Conse- 
quently the greatest success in making a bilingual 
child is achieved when it speaks different languages 
with different people. 

5. An older learner can seldom attain to this 
complete isolation, and nothing less will revive the 
child’s instinct. When the writer was attempting 
to learn Flemish, he found it incredibly more diffi- 
cult to talk it with a native he knew to be a French 
or English speaker than with one who was neither. 

6. The older learner can, however, cultivate a 
kind of mental isolation by avoiding all comparison 
between one language and another, and by building 
up an accompaniment of circumstances, place, times, 
persons around any one language as distinct as 
possible • from those connected with any other. 
This total association is probably even more im- 
portant than the various individual associations 
within the language. When the writer, who knew 
then no foreign language but German, began to 
learn French, he found the total association 
‘ foreign language ’ so powerful that he constantly 
put French sentences into German word -order. 

7. The strongest justification of the pure direct 
method is this need of isolation and total associa- 
tion (§6). Arguments in the nature of purely 
mathematical calculation of time spent on this or 
that detail have not as much weight as would at 
first appear. 

B. 8. The child uses a new expression because it 
needs it. Probably it has already felt the need 
a considerable time before it has discovered the 
expression. This has several important conse- 

g uences. Every language -teacher who in class 

as found himself at a loss for some expression 
knows how greedily he picks up the expression 
when he meets it afterwards, and how well he 
remembers it. Again, the new interest, which 
demands the new expression {a) lasts for some 
time, giving ample occasion for repetition ; and (6) 
tends to recur at gradually lengthening intervals, 
thus fulfilling perfectly the conditions of successful 
memorising. Further, the very concurrence of new 
word with new interest has incalculable power. 
Thus, people who would have thought themselves 
incapable of acquiring any foreign vocabulary picked 
up with ease such words as camouflage and soviet. 

9. There would appear to be some psychological 
principle in accordance with which conscious 
interest in some kinds of action may hinder the 
action. Darwin ( Exjir. Em. ) prevented some young 
men from sneezing after snuff by betting them they 
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could not. The present writer’s daughter’s dog, 
which yaps spontaneously for tit-hits, has to make 
a great effort, stamping two or three times with 
his forefeet, to yap on the command, ‘Ask for it.' 
Is the child perhaps a better linguist for not being 
consciously interested in language at all? 

10. Apart from the question of interest as a 
stimulus, harmony between the circumstances and 
the language is of obvious importance in making 
clear the meaning of the expressions. The child 
half- knows beforehand what is going to be said ; 
if it misunderstands, its mistake often takes direct 
effect upon it, as when it is asked to do something, 
or told that something is hot. So that language 
is at first a mere easily digested accompaniment. 
The child gets the full benefit of what Palmer calls 
ostensive teaching over a very long period. 

11. Among other circumstances, the importance 
of facial and bodily gesture can hardly be over- 
estimated. The schoolmaster endeavouring to 
teach a kindly expression may nullify his direct 
method efforts through diabolical rage at the 
pupil’s stupidity ; while the good-natured teacher 
can hardly be expected to get into a bad temper in 
order to illustrate an expression of anger. Mere 
acting is never the same. For a real and effective 
natural method, the language and behaviour must 
proceed from the occasion, not the occasion be 
created for the sake of illustrating some feature of 
the language. It is of the very nature of language 
to be incidental to other activities. As soon as 
it becomes the main interest its motive is gone. 
Oonseioiis teaching., or learning, and natural method 
are definitely contradictory. Language is best 
learned at one’s work — as, for example, by foreign 
waiters in England. Teaching mathematics, his- 
tory, and other subjects each in a different foreign 
language might yield a good result (for the 
language-learning ). 

12. The capacity of the child to draw inferences 
(a) from the circumstances and (6) from the be- 
haviour, voice, and face of the speaker is remark- 
able. Among other things, it enables it to 
distinguish baby- balk from ‘proper’ speech, a fact 
which renders unnecessary any comment on the 
current nonsense about the supposed evils of using 
baby- talk. 

13. The writer’s children, when playing with their 
dolls, always changed easily and accuratdy from the 
one style to the other, according as they wished to 
simulate affection or parental severity. Most chil- 
dren hear baby-talk ; yet permanent speech-defects, 
except those current in the normal adult speech of 
the child’s environment, ^ are very rare indeed. 
What chiefly conduces to clear speech is a cheerful 
and unconstrained atmosphere in childhood. The 
affectionate baby-talking mother produces such an 
atmosphere, and generally encourages the children 
to speak loudly and boldly, with the best results. 

C. 14, The child does not have to find a teacher, 
much less pay him. It is meaningless to speak of 
the ‘ natural method ’ in the case of anyone needing 
to search for his instruction. The moment de- 
liberate exertion of that kind is called for, the 
psychological situation ceases to be that of the 
child. 

D. 16. The child is in a small class of equal attain- 
ment, usually one pupil to one or more teachers. 

E. 16. The teacher is usually, the apparatus 
always, at hand when the child is in the mood to 
learn ; for with the child it is the apparatus — namely, 
the new object of interest — which creates the mood 
to talk, and the inclination is not generally very 
strong unless further stimulated by the presence 
of spnaeoue to talk to. The learner of a foreign 
language, on the other hand, has to take his lesson 

of tourse, not speech-defects at all (§ 27), but 
differences cflTdiallecffc. ' ^ ' 


at a fixed time, and, if he is an adult, very often 
at the end of a tiring day, when even the most 
enthusiastic linguist would often rather read about 
a language than talk in it ; and his instructor, 
often as tired as himself, does not talk about his 
tiredness, as the mother of the child would (thus 
giving an effective lesson in the weariness and self- 
pity vocabulary, with memory aids in the shape of 
sighs, and groans, and signs of imminent collapse), 
but struggles instead with the humorous or excit- 
ing chapter they happen to have arrived at in their 
reading-book. 

F. 17. The child is not called upon to say any- 
thing beyond its powers. No one complains if it 
is silent. It is not forced by emergencies, like the 
older learner in a foreign country, to invent wrong 
expressions, to say them with a wrong pronuncia- 
tion, and to go on repeating them till wrong 
idiom and wrong pronunciation become habitual 
and fluent. With the child the growth of fluency 
keeps pace with the growth of correctness. (Suclx 
mistakes as do remain after the child has become 
a fluent speaker are the hardest to get rid of.) 
The beginner who acts on the catch-word, ‘ Go to 
the country, ’ will be well-advised to make a long 
stay, and to listen as much and talk as little as 
possible for at least a year. 

18. At all stages the trick of fluency largely 
consists in confining one’s thought within the 
limits of one’s powers of expression. 

G. 19. The ability to speak like a native is 
largely a negative matter — it consists in being able 
to invent new expressions for new occasions with 
the certainty that one will not invent one which 
the native would not have employed. To have 
this certainty requires a negative memory, since 
there are a great many expressions used by 
foreigners which are in* perfect accord with the 
structure of the language, and are wrong only 
because the natives happen to have already in- 
vented another expression for that occasion. Thus 
the only objection to the admirable German word 
Pappschachtel is that Germans usually say Karton. 
The prior existence of another expression is capable 
of making the perfectly correctly formed neologism 
unintelligible. Thus the only Englishman who 
would understand hoof-iron would he one who did 
not know the word horse-shoe. 

20. The negative memory required in order to be 
sure that the ground is free for invention, as dis- 
tinguished from the positive memory which stores 
expressions, must be a matter of very long experi- 
ence. Probably one understates rather than over- 
states the case in saying that not less than five 
years in the country will enable a good linguist to 
be quite sure that no sentence he constructs will 
sound comical to the native. 

H. 21. The child is presented with (i.) the right 
material; (ii.) all the right material; (iii.) all 
the material together; (iv.) nothing but the right) 
material; and (v.) the accessibility of any feature 
of the language is exactly proportional to its fre- 
quency of occurrence — that is, to its importance. 

22. (i) The Bight Material. — It seems hardly 
worth while to argue the question what constitutes 
correct speech. If the learner has not sufficient 
linguistic intelligence to see that correctness de- 
pends upon usage, and that to speak a language 
as no native ever actually spealsi it, or to write 
it as no native ever writes it, cannot possibly he 
correct (whatever this or that teacher or gmmmar- 
book may say), let him at least he consistent with 
himself, and not either {a) first set out with the 
determination to speak like an educated native, 
and afterwards grumble that the language his 
instructor gives him disagrees with the grammar- 
hook, or (6) stai-twith a determination to follow 
the grammar-hook, and afterwards oomplaiu he- 
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cause every sentence he utters makes the natives 
laugh. 

23. Since in writing we have time to think, it 
is obvious that we should begin with the conver- 
sational langnage. And this for the older learner 
is precisely the language about which full and 
accurate inforiiiatioii is hardest to obtain. The 
mistakes which the non-native teacher unavoidably 
makes are a small matter in comparison with the 
deliberate misinformation dealt out by the native. 
It may be said bluntly that it is practically im- 

E ossible to get any native of any country to teach 
is language in a form which any native ever uses 
in friendly unconstrained conversation. 

24. Even when the teacher is willing to do so, 
he is practically never aware how he speaks, as 
is evidenced by the almost universal failure of 
attempts by natives to supply conversational read- 
ing books. (Sweet’s boolcs are the only English 
exceptions. ) 

25. Grammars and dictionaries are a byword. 
(Sweet’s too short Primer of Spoken English, and 
Palmer’s much fuller Grammar of Spoken English 
are the only exceptions known to the writer. 
Even of these the latter contains several sentences 
which are not genuine conversational.) As the 
dative of Fritz, all German grammars give Fritzen, 
which in the mouths of Germans is heard only 
by way of humorous familiarity. Most German 
grammars give gutes Weines as one foimi of the 
genitive, and their authors see nothing absurd in 
first giving this form and then carefully warning 
one, in a footnote, never on any account to use it. 

26. The only way to be sure of observing the 
real conversational language is to overhear it used 
among natives ; and this is the best defence of the 
catchword, * Go to the country.’^ 

27. (ii.) All the Material. — If the teacher is to 
be to his pupil what the parent is to the child, 
the ever-ready source of information, capable of 
supplying any word the child req[uires, he can 
hardly be said to know the language at all till 
he* knows it perfectly. The mother, it is true, 
often has to say, ‘ I don’t know what it is called. ’ 
But the expressions the mother does not know are 
not known by other people of the child’s environ- 
ment, or if they are, the child learns from them 
what it fails to learn from its mother. What is 
not known to the people of the child’s environ- 
ment is, of course, not part of the language which 
the child succeeds in learning : the child’s teachers 
are therefore perfectly informed ess hypothes'L 

28. In contrast to this state of anairs, there is 
probably at the present date, apart from foreigners 
bred in England, not one foreign teacher who can 
teach so essential a matter as English intonation. 
Intonation frequently alters semantic values en- 
tirely. It is absurd to describe as phonetic the 
texts in general use which print in exactly the 
same form three sentences so different as [ai \ beg 
jo / padn] ( I am sorry I knocked into you), [ai beg 
jo /padn] (What did you say?), and [ai— 'beg jo 
'l/apadn] (You are quite mistaken). Sweet’s texts, 
the passages from Sweet and Coleman in Palmer’s 
English Intonation, Palmer’s Everyday Sentences 
and his Grammar of Spoken English, and Jones’s 
Intonation Curves, are the only considerable texts 
as yet available for the study of English tones. 

29. Another essential which the child acquires 
in the earliest stages is a good supply of blank- 
cheque expressions : something to (dig) vMh, the 
thing you (wipe pens) gn, one of those things over 
there. With the aid of these, one is never at a loss. 
All natives hesjtate for wprds ; much depends on 
how one hesitates. 

3p. This forms one more justification of the pure 

1 But the great difficulty is to he sure that one is overhearing 
the correct dialect, that is to say, the dialect one wishes to learn. 


direct method. Sweet’s objection; that explana- 
tions given in the foreign language are not so clear 
as if given in the pupil’s own tongue would lose 
most of its force if explanatory periphrasis should 
prove to be almost the most important element in 
any language. 

31. A point of detail is the spelling and pronun- 
ciation of names. Writers of books for language- 
learners appear to think it a matter of no im- 
portance to know, for example, how a Russian 
pronounces Holland, Even Passy’s Dictionnaire 
Phonitigue Frangais has very few names. Jones’s 
Pronouncing Dictionary is a refreshing exception. 
To be without complete information in this matter 
— an annoyance unknown to the child — is, of course, 
an absolute bar to speaking like a native. 

32. The parent will be wise not to follow Jes- 
persen’s advice always to pronounce precisely, if 
this means pronouncing more precisely than is 
usual among the speakers of that style of speech 
which it is desirable for the cliild to learn. To 
pronounce more precisely than the native is to 
pronounce differently from the native, that is 
wrongly (§22). The native does sometimes pro- 
nounce more precisely than at others — ^for example, 
in giving peremptory orders. The learner does not 
want to know only^ thjs pronunciation; he wants 
to know all the varieties of pronunciation used by 
the speakers of the type of langxiage he is study- 
ing (§13). The parent, or the teacner, provided he 
is sure that his own pronunciation is that of the 
speakers in question, should pronounce not in a 
precise manner, but simply in an ordinary mannei. 

33. This is particularly important in class-teach- 
ing, in reference to imparting the power to under- 
stand a language. The pupils who have heard only 
a precise pronunciation (like those wiio have 
heard only a slow pronunciation^) will be in no 
better position to understand the native speaker 
than those who have grown accustomed to any 
other non-native, that is, incox*rect pronunciation. 

34. Gesture in some African, languages is an 
essential adjunct to the spoken language. In such 
cases gesture ought, of course, to be carefully de- 
scribed in the grammars. It never is. ( The case of 
a separate and independent gesture-language is, of 
course, quite different.) 

35. (iii.) All the Material together. — At first sight 
this would seem to he a disastrous handicap. But 
a little consideration will show that many thing.s 
are learned better in connection with other things. 
A simple example from German is the fact that one 
easily remembers that Schafe is the plural of Schaf 
(sheep) when one knows that Schafer means shep- 
herd (s); genieszt (enjoys) helps one to remember 
that ‘recovers’ is genest (not geniest). Again, 
similar words, such as sorry and sorrow, round and 
surround, are mutually helpful, whether they are 
connected etymologically or (as in these examples) 
totally unrelated, 

36. The disadvantages of excessive grading are 
obvious. To avoid all exceptions in the early 
stages means that the pupil has jbo unlearn the 
tendency to make irregular forms regular, vom 
disez, vous faisez ; whereas such fonns as dites and 
faites are too rare to interfere with the normal 
conjugation. To have a first-year Latin reader 
with no verbs but those of the first conjugation 
means setting up an invincible tendency to con- 
jugate rego like amo. Learners require to know 
from the first that there are several possibilities — 
such as that ‘it * is ce, elle, or il, according to the 
circumstances ; not merely that such and such an 
expression takes the subjunctive, but that this 
other one of similar meaning takes the conditional. 

37. Apart from these direct advantages of un- 
graded presentment, the stimulus to alertness is 
incalculable. The effect of being plunged into the 
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language-forest, without even any rules to guide 
one, can be experienced by anyone who will make 
an attempt to leam a language of some quite 
unknown type by means of text and translation 
alone. With no aids to generalisation, the keen- 
ness of one’s observation, and the exactness of one’s 
memory, of the isolated forms are a revelation. 
The child has the added advantage of attempting 
no conscious generalisations of its own. Older 
minds begin to look for a rule, where one is not 
already given to them ; and having found it, hear 
or see all further instances hazily. 

38. For readiness in using the language, the 
generalising mind is at a positive disadvantage. 
Machine-gunners are advisedly taught to cure 
stoppages unhesitatingly before they are allowed, 
by studying the mechanism of the gun, to know 
the reason for what they do. It is almost certainly 
a correct assumption that Imowledge would lead 
to reflexion and to consequent slowness of response 
to the different emergencies, 

39. The most stimulating feature of the text and 
translation method is the constant watchfulness to 
discover which word means which ; and still further 
watchfulness, and better memory, . would result 
from the absence of word-division. The child is 
forced to discover where, in the confusion of sounds 
it hears, one word ends and another begins.^ 

40 (v.).2 Accessibility Proportional to Importance. 
— The absence of wading, word-division, and rules 
makes it impossible to do other than identify the 
most frequent elements first.® Or rather, since the 
unstressed elements are harder to hear, the child 
must recognise first the commonest among the more 
significant elements. 

41. Sweet is probably wrong in warning the 
learner against neglecting the less significant 
elements, on the ground that it is discouraging, 
after making some progz-ess, to find onesdf 
uncertain whether some small word means because 
or althoitgh. If one allows oneself to be discouraged, 
it is, no doubt, fatal. But if one attends to the main 
elements, the steady application to eveiy sentence 
of common sense and imagination (two qualities in 
which the adult certainly can rival the child) will 
gradually make the meaning of the others self- 
evident. When a child knows a great many full 
words we are instinctively satisfied. We feel sure 
the grammatical structure will follow ; and we are 
never disappointed. 

42. It is in fact almost impossible to concentrate 
effectually on the emptier words till our knowledge 
of the fuller ones forces us to see what a difference 
the others make. When we see that [ ju 'mAsn 
'siq] means the very contrary of [ju 'mAs 'siq], 
we are compelled to pay attention to the almost 
inaudible element [n]. 

43. The doubt about the ultimate advantage of 
word-division applies to everything else which 
appears at fii-st sight to make things easier. Sweet 
remarks that without explanation the learner could 
not be expected to discover the rules for the various 
Welsh equivalents of Yes. But what if, in the 

1 It makes very few inistakes. The only case the writer has 
been able to observe among his four children was an uncertainty 
whether Idong was two words or one, which led to the strange 
compromise, ^That’s longs to me.* All four of these children 
had such a clear word-consciousness that they constantly nsed 
strong forms for weak ; very often the vsrong strong forms : 
[ai kud m dAU it] instead of [kud 9v]. Tlie view that 
word-division is purely conventional is in any case quite un- 
tenable. The earliest word-divided Greek MSS. are the won- 
literary ones. Sapirsays, ‘Young Indians, taught merely how 
to render accurately [in writing] the sounds, had no difficulty 
whatever in determining the words.’ They agreed with one 
another (‘spontaneously’), and with Sapir and other white 
students. 

2 For (^iv.) see §4Y, 

2 Short deiaohed expressions of an expletive character are 
naturally learned easily by the child. They are the last things 
the older learner acquires in a foreign language, though one never ' 
feels at home with a language until one does acquire them. I 


effoi't to discover them, one fixes the equivalents 
the better in one’s memoiy ? If it then prove true 
that one cannot do without the explanation, it is 
never too late to receive it, and it will be 
remembered the better for the stimulus of the 
long inquiry. 

44. Whatever conclusion we come to in this 
matter, the ungraded presentment does undeniably 
secure that accessibility shall be proportional to 
importance. To contrast the unhappy lot of tlie 
older learner, who either works with books, or with 
a compatriot teacher who has learned laigely fiom 
books, one has only to reflect that a widely-used 
French dictionary (1920, complete with phonetic 
spelling of each word) gives the French for 
glomeriihy spurrier, omenttim, giantry, gleety 
stihialy &c., and does not give any equivalent for 
stick downy thank youy tohcU relation are you to me ? 
com-hooky coupon, it ’s time to go. In fact, for the 
older learner, accessibility of information is inversely 
proportional to its importance. 

45. We are now in a position to understand the 
paradox, so exasperating to the adult, tliat tlie 
native child, however meagre its store of expression, 
always seems somehow to speak like a native ; the 
adult foreigner, with four times the number of 
words and of syntactical types, practically never. 
The child’s defects are usually negative, the adult 
foreigner’s mostly positive. The child’s language 
is the core of the native adult’s — a reduced photo- 
graph — ^less detail, but the same general shape. 
The adult foreigner’s is a shapeless picture made 
up of some parts of the original photograph, some 
excrescences, and many blanks — a book -word here, 
stiff syntax next, and then a dead halt at one of the 
commonest words in the language : ‘ I have seen 
yesterday ze man of which we had conversed on ze 

revious day ; he stood yonder, near ze . . . ’ and 
e forgets the word lamppost, or quite probably 
has never met it. 

46. The divergencies of children’s idiom from 
that of the adults in their environment is found 
on close observation to be greater than would at 
first be supposed ; but {a) the expressions, however 
divergent, are based on the naJtive model, so that 
they sound comical rather than foreign : ‘Look at 
my good -idea place ’(i.e. the place I have so 
cleverly chosen), * We played a fun on him ’ (for * a 
trick on him’); (6) the mistakes are similar in 
character to those one is accustomed to hear froni 
other native children. In a w'ord, the native 
children speak ‘perfectly,’ because it is they who 
fix the standard of permissible divergence 1 

47 (iv.).i Nothing but the Bight Material. —The 
child speaks like a native in the negative sense 
that while it has little English (for example), it 
has on tlie other hand practically nothing definitely 
?m-Eiiglish in its speech (see, however, §46). Even 
those who see the importance of presenting the 
commonest elements first often fail to realise that 
the rarer is not only less uareful in itself, but it 
form.s an actual bar to leajrning the commoner 
elements; to have the word enter in his mind 
makes it almost impossible for the foreigner ever 
to get used to saying go into. 

(48. Elements not actually of frequent occurrence 
take their place in the front rank of frequency 
when they are the only possible elements to express 
their meaning ; and they do not in that case act as 
bariiere against something more ordinaiy. Such 
a noun as bmgaroo is a common word in this 
sense, though a child may not hear it once in six 
months. 

49. In preparing linguistic reading-books tliis 
should be borne in mind. Careful statistics of 
frequency in books are useless, of frequency in talk 
impossible. The only practical guide to a word in 
1 For (V.) see §40. 
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the first fine of frequency is the instinctive know- 
ledge possessed by everyone, which enables him 
to say, with extraordinary confidence and almost 
invariable correctness, ‘ A child of such and such 
an age would,’ or ‘ would not understand it.’) 

50. When we have learned to present the right 
material, method, important as it is, will be seen 
to be secondary. To say that no one can learn a 
language from books is premature. In the present 
state or the books, no one, except the foreigner 
learning from Sweet and Palmer, has ever been 
given a fair chance to ti*y.^ 

I. 51. The child learns by sound, not sight. As 
the visual imagery is probably the strongest in 
most human beings, this advantage might be ques- 
tioned. But, apart from the fact that the child 
probably inherits the inclination to communicate 
by voice, we have to remember that even the most 
pictoidal writings in existence are secondary to the 
language of speech. If the spoken words were 
laborious sound-symbols for original pictures, the 
case would be altered. As it is, writing, especiallj'- 
of the alphabetical type, is very unsu^gestive to 
the imagination. There is no relationship between 
the resonance of the sounds and the size of the 
letters ; so that, even in phonetic writing, two such 
utterly different words as the Russian ['sopstvennei] 
(own) and [sover'Jennoi] (perfect) have a certain 
resemblance, and may be confused by the beginner’s 
eye, which they certainly could not be by his ear. 

J. 52. Corrections, if any, are simple and direct ; 
the child is not bothered with the ( generally absurd ) 
‘reasons’ offered to older learners. Repeated or 
striking mistakes often cause anger or amusement, 
and this introduces an emotional association which 
is much more effective than the formal correction 
of an instructor. 

K. 5S, In spite of some recent statements to the 
contrary, the child starts speaking with isolated 
words and very small groups. The absence of con- 
text and the child’s diraculties with the consonants 
makes these short expressions quite unintelligible, 
even to those in closest touch with the child, unless 
at least the vowel-sounds ai*e well imitated. The 
child starts with a powerful stimulus to pronounce 
as perfectly as it can. The older learner, with Ms 
continuous speech, and his ability to pronounce 
approximately a large number of the consonants, 
is often understood with the aid of the context, in 
spite of a very bad pronunciation of all the vowels 
and of the difficult consonants. To counterbalance 
the resulting lack of incentive to perfect imitation 
a careful study of Phonetics (q.v.) is probably 
indispensable. 

Mentality/. — A. 54. The child inherits the gre- 
garious instinct, with its passionate craving for 
communication, and for communication by voice. 
Though it inherits no gift for a particular language, 
it is born a language-learning animal. 

.55. To suggest, as Jespersen does, that the child 
first cries from pain, and finding this brings its 
mother, repeats the cry deliberatdy, is to i)ut the 
cart before the horse. Many other signs bring the 
mother hurriedly to the child’s cot, but the child 
does not develop gesticulation till later. As 
Dr Pritchard (Infants’ Hospital, S.W.) eayresses 
it, ‘ babies cry for the same reason that lambs cry ; 
because they want their mother.’ The babies’ ciy 
of pain can generally be distinguished from their 
normal bleating. 

B. 56. The child is free from prepossessions. 
Even with other languages than the first tMs is 
true for the youngest cMldren. Having no interest 
in language for itself they make no comparisons 
between one language and another. 

67. Probably the best way to clear one’s head 
of prepossessions is to read* about the nature of 
1 For (v.) see § 40. 


language, and about the structure of the remotest 
types of languages, and argue oneself into believing, 
of each language in turn, that it is more rational 
than any other, particularly than one’s own. If 
Sweet or Jespersen has convinced one that inflexion 
is a nuisance, take the other view for a change. 
Make oneself an advooaUis diaholi ; prove that 
parts -of -speech are a myth, that ‘ be ’ is a transitive 
verb, that the division of sentences into subject 
and predicate is absurd. After this drill one is 
prepared, like a child, to accept without demur 
whatever new characteristic a new language pre- 
sents. One will not then, for example, like the 
Edinburgh translators of the Bible, make Gaelic 
nouns in apposition agree in oblique cases ( because 
they do so in Latin ! ). 

C. 58. The child’s experiences have a vividness 
the adult cannot hope to recover. The adult’s 
experiences, with the exception of falling in love 
for the first time, and perhaps of food-tastes, lose 
their keenness by being compared to experiences 
already passed tlirough. 

D. 59. The child is eager without being anxious ; 
it does not distrust its memory {Uc. and Tr, Mem,, 
§42); is not irritated by failure to remember; 
does not worry to improve its memory {Ec, and 
Tr. Mem., §1); does not fatigue its interest. 
(The older learner, especially the fussy adult, does 
all these things — except the idle, and they are not 
eager.) 

E. 60. Never having been pressed to say what it 
cannot say, the child has no reason to fear that the 
expression which conies to its mind will be in- 
correct. It speaks boldly; and the boldly and 
deliberately made mistake clashes more sharply 
with the resulting laugh or correction. No one 
is so hard to correct as tne hazy pupil. 

61. As the child speaks boldly, but not con- 
tinuously, its behaviour is the happy mean between 
the diffident and hazy pupil who gives his teacher 
nothing tangible to deal with, and the talkative 
one who never gives a pause for correction. 

F. 62. The child is naive ; accepts everything as 
of importance ; has not sufficient intellectual power 
to be selective. ( The unintelligent plodder among 
adults has at least this one quality in common with 
the child ; probably more stupid people succeed 
in language-learning than in any other activity. 
Bright minds start with little patience for petty 
details and jirregularities, though they may be 
brought to see the necessity of attending to them.) 

G. 63. The child has an absolutely uncritical 
reliance on its models. This is not always possible 
for the intelligent older learner. But at the 
moment of receiving instruction at any rate, the 
critical faculty should be in abeyance ; childlike 
eager absorptiveness should be the learner’s mood. 

H. 64. The child is very sensitive to ridicule; 
but it is not troubled with the self-consciousness 
that would make it anticipate ridicule — or anger. 
It is not afraid to talk, and to pester others with 
questions. 

I. 66. The child is drawn to talkative people, 
and shuns the taciturn. 

J. 66. Possibly, as Professor Gilbert Murray 
suggests, the very young child has considerable 
telepathic power. 

67. When we see the child’s case before ns, and 
realise in what qualities and circumstances we can 
hardly hope to resemble it, there are presented 
three alternatives: {a) to attempt the revival 
of its qualities to the utmost of our power (at 
what risk to our mental condition we do not know ) ; 
(6) to use such of its gifts as we retain, and sup- 
plement them with our adult powers ; or (c) boldly 
to throw over the child-approach, and attempt the 
study from an entirely adult angle, by the syste- 
matic application of rules. 
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68. The choice has been the subject of endless 
discussion. It is time it were made the object of 
carefully recorded experiment. 

Books.— Sweet, Practical Study of Langv^ges ; Pal- 
mer, Scientific Stvdy and Teaching of Languages ; Moore, 
Modernism in Language Teaching^ containing an essay, 
‘Modern Languages in Modern Language,’ by the present 
writer; Jespersen, How to Teach a Foreign Language 
and Language — its Natwre, dec.; Bloomfield, Study of 
Language; Sapir, Language; Hoffman, Beginnings of 
Writing ; W. P. Clark, Indian Sign Language; Bela- 
grave, JSistoire de la Langue Universdle ; Ogden and 
Kicliards, Meaning of Meaning ; C. Darwin, Expression 
of the Emotions in Man and Animals ; Watt, Economy 
and Training of Memory. 

liiugflllaj a genus of Brachiopoda (q.v.). 
Lingula Flags* See Cambrian System. 

Liniments (from the Latin word linire, ‘to 
besmear ’) may be regarded, in so far as their physi- 
cal properties are concerned, as ointments having 
the consistence of oil, while, chemically, most of 
them are soaps — that is to say, compounds of oils 
and alkalies. In consequence of their slighter con- 
sistence, they are rubbed into the skin more readily 
than ointments. Among the most important of 
them are : Liniment of Ammonia, popularly known 
as Hartshorn and Oil, which is prepared by mixing 
and shaking together solution of ammonia and 
olive-oil, and is employed as an external stimulant 
and rubefacient to relieve neuralgic and rheumatic 
pains, sore throat, &c. : Soap Liniment, or Opodel- 
doc, the constituents of which are soap, camphor, 
and spirits of rosemary, and which is used in 
sprains, bruises, rheumatism, &c. : Liniment of 
Lime, or Carron Oil, which is prepared by mixing 
and shaking together equal measures of olive or 
linseed oil and lime-water ; it is an excellent appli- 
cation to burns and scalds, and from its general 
employment for this purpose at the Carron iron- 
works has derived its popular name i Campheyr 
Liniment, consisting of camphor dissolved in olive- 
oil, which is used in strains, bruises, and glandular 
enlargements, and which must not he confounded 
with Compound Camphor Liniment, which contains 
a considerable quantity of ammonia, and is a 
powerful stimulant and rubefacient ; and the 
Opium Liniment, which consists of soap liniment 
and tincture of opium, and is much employed as 
an anodyne in neuralgia, rheumatism, &c. These 
are the chief liniments according to the old defini- 
tion, but the tenn has gradually come to be applied 
to tinctures intended for external use. Such are 
the^ liniments of aconite, belladonna, cantharides, 
iodine, &c., which are made by treating the drugs 
with alcohol, and thus obtaining a concentrated 
tincture. 

Linkiipillgy one of the oldest towns in Sweden, 
capital of East Gothland and the seat of its bishop, 
stands 3 J miles S. of Lake Koxen and 142 miles by 
rail SW. of Stockholm. The Bomanesque cathe- 
dral, which dates from the 12th century, is one of 
the finest churches in Sweden. Since 1887 Linkiip- 
ing has had direct communication for vessels with 
the Baltic, and now exports timber and gilded 
mouldings. Pop. 28,000 

Links* See Golf. 

Linley9 Thomas, English musical composer, 
was bom at Wells in 1732. He first gained a 
reputation at Bath as teacher of singing and 
conductor of the concerts in the Assembly Booms. 
But in 1775 his son-in-law Sheridan induced him 
to compose great part of the music for his opera 
The Dumm, and persuaded him to go to London 
to superintwd its performance. In the following 
year th^ tiyo, in conjunction with B. Ford, bought 
Ganick’s shar^ of Dru:^ Lane Theatre. Duimg 
the next fifteen* years Linley was musical director 


of this theatre, composing numerous occasional 
pieces and the music of the operas Gentle Shep- 
herd (1781), Carnwal of Venice (1781), Selima 
andAzor (1784), Strangers at Home (1786), Love 
in the East (1788), &c. Linley’s name stands 
highest, however, as a composer of music for songs 
and elegies— it is simple, sweet, melodious, and yet 
lively. He died in London on 19fch November 1795. 
— Two of his sons inherited his musical talent, 
Thomas (1756-78), who possessed real genius an<l 
was a friend of Mozart in Italy, and William 
(1767-1835), who composed glees, songs, &c. See 
Miss C. Black, The Linleys of Bath (1911). 

Linlithgow^ an ancient royal burgh, the 
county town of Linlithgowshire, lies 16 miles . 
of Edinburgh, near the southern shore of Linlithgow 
Loch, which, 150 feet above sea-level, covers 102 
acres, and deepens westward from 10 to 50 feet. 
On a promontory, 66 feet high, stands the stately 
ruin of Linlithgow Palace, mostly rebuilt between 
1424 and 1633, accidentally burned by Cumberland’s 
troopers. It was the birthplace of Jame.s V. and 
Mary Stuart. The neighbouring parish church of 
St Michael is a very fine Decorated s tincture of 
mainly the 15th and 16th centuries ; within its 
south transept James IV. received the Flodden 
warning. Another event in Linlithgow’s history 
was the murder of the Begent Moray. The Cross 
Well (rebuilt in 1807), the town-hall (1668), and 
the new town -hall (1889) are also noteworthy. 
Pop. 4000. 

Linlitligowsliire, or West Lothian, a 
Scottish county, washed on the north for 17 miles 
by the Firth of Forth, and elsewhere bounded by 
Edinburgh, Lanark, and Stirling shires. Its length 
south-westward is 22 miles, its average breadth 7 
miles, and its area 127 sq. m. The only large 
streams are the Almond on the south-eastern, and 
the Avon on the western boundary ; and the prin- 
cipal eminences are Cairnnaple ( 10*1 6 feet ), Cockle- 
rue (912), Dechmont Law (686), and (Jlower-o’er- 
’em(559), the last with a monument to General 
Adrian Hope, who fell in the Indian Mutiny. The 
rocks are Carboniferous, with igneous intrusions ; 
and coal has been largely mined since the 12th 
century, as also are ironstone, fireclay, and shale. 
Excellent sandstone is quarried at Binny. The 
soil is generally fertile, except to the south and 
south-west, where it is moorish or rocky. Towns, 
noticed separately, are Linlithgow, South Queens- 
ferry, Bathgate, Bo’ness, and Broxburn; among 
the mansions are Hopetoun, Dalmeny, Dundas, 
and Kinneil ; and the antiquities include prehistoric 
and Boman remains, the Bomanesque church of 
Dalmeny, the castles of Barnbougle, Blackness, 
Niddry, &c., and the preceptory at Torphichen of 
the Knights of St John, The county returns one 
member to parliament. Pop. ( 1801 ) 17,844 ; ( 1841) 
26,872 ; ( 1901 ) 65,708 ; ( 1921 ) 83,962. See Sibbald’s 
History of Linlithgowshire (1710), and the ‘Cam- 
bridge County Geography ’ by Muir (1912). 
Linnsea* Bee Capeifoliace.^. 

Linnaeus^ Gael, ennobled in 1757 as Gael 
VON Linn^, the founder of modem botany, was 
born at B&shult, in the Swedish province of 
SmS-land, on 23d May 1707. His father, the 
rector of the parish, destined him for the 
church. But whilst still a child he showed a 
passion for flowers. He was sent to school at 
Wexio, then passed on to Lund (1727) and Uppsala 
universities to study medicine; but his real study 
wa? botany. In 1730 he was appointed assistant 
to the professor of botany in Uppsala. The 
greater part of 1732 was occupied in executing 
a commission from the Uppsala Academy ^ oi 
Sciences— an exploring trip through Swedish 
Lapland, the botanical results of which were pub- 
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lisEed as Flora Lapponica in 1737. His diary of 
this journey was translated into English and pub- 
lished by Sir J. E. Smith in 1811 as Laefiesis 
Lappomca. Then, followed a jouyney of scientific 
exploration and survey through the province of 
Dalecarlia. In 1735 he went abroad to take his 
doctor’s degree at Harderwijk in Holland. Pass- 
ing on to Leyden and Amsterdam, he found en- 
couragement in Gronovius, to whom he showed 
the MS. of the Systema Naturce, and helpful 
patronage in Boernaave, who introduced him to 
the wealthy Dutch banker, Clifford. Clifford, who 
had a magnificent garden and greenhouses and 
botanical collections, employed the young Swede 
to arrange them for him. it was the autumn of 
1737 before he was done with the work. But in 
the hieantime he had paid a visit to England, and 
published some of his* most famous books, such as 
%]i% Systema Natures, Fundamenta Botanica, Genera 
Plantarum, Critica Botanica, in which he expounded 
his celebrated system of classification, based on 
differences in sexual characteristics. This system 
ot Linnaeus, although intentionally an artificial 
one, was predominant for a long time in the 
botanical schools of Europe (see Botany). On 
his way home he was tempted to stay nearly a 
year at Leyden to help to arrange the botanical 
gardp belonging to the university. Then he paid 
a flying visit to Paris, where he became acquainted 
with Bernard and Joseph de Jussieu. On reacliing 
home he practised as a physician in Stockholm for 
three years AVith brilliant success. In 1741 he was 
appointed professor of Medicine and Anatomy at 
Uppsala, but exchanged this chair for that of 
Botany in the following^ year. With this post was 
combined the directorship of the botanical gardens. 
During the many years that Linnaeus taught 
botany his fame and his lectures increased the 
number of pupils attending the university from 
five to fifteen hundred. The years 1745-46 were 
marked by the publication of the Flora Suecica and 
Fauna Suedca, the latter embodying the results 
of fifteen years’ labour ; 1751 by the Philosophia 
Botanica; and 1753 by the appearance of Species 
Plantarum, in which he first fully established the 
custom of using a second or trivial name in addition 
to the generic name. Just previous to his ap- 
pointment as professor he conducted a scientific 
iourney through the islands of Gland and Goth- 
land, in 1746 a similar journey through the pro- 
vince of West Gothland, and in 1749 another in 
the province of Sk&ne, of all of which he wrote 
descriptive accounts in Swedish. Linnieus died 
on lOtli January 1778. See the Swedish Life by 
T. M. Fries (1903) or its English adaptation by 
B. D. Jackson (1923). 

The Linnean Society Avas formed in London 
in 1788, and' obtained a royal charter in 1802. 
Its ^ founder and first president was Sir J. E- 
Smith, who purchased the books and MSS. and 
botanicjtl collections of Linnseus after the death 
in 1783 of the great botanist’s son, atid from 
whom they passed into the hands of the society 
in 1828. 

Linnell; John, artist, was born in London in 
1792, in 1805 entered as a student at the Royal 
Academy, and distinguished himself greatly during 
his coarse, not only in painting, but in sculpture 
and engraving. He was a pupil of Benjamin West 
and Varley, and himself taught drawing to Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley. He painted many portraits 
of eminent men, as his, friend Blake, Malthus, 
Whately, Peel, and Caxlyle. His landscapes were 
mostly painted from the sweet sceneiy of Surrey. 
Of these need only be named ‘Harvest Showers,’ 
‘A Coming Storm,’ ‘Autumn,’ and ‘The Heath,’ 
Linnell died at Redhill, 30th Jknuary 1882. See 
his Life by A. T. Story (1892). 


Linnet {Linota cannabina), a common finch, 
also knoAvn as BroAvn, Grey, Rose Linnet, for there 
is^ considerable seasonal change of colour. It is 
widely distributed throughout Europe, a resident 
in most parts of the British Isles, a summer visitor 
to others. It breeds in waste places, building in 
bushes, especially gorse, not far from the ground. 
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The food consists of seeds, berries, insects, buds, 
and fruit. It sings all the year and is too often 
caged. Among its British congeners are the Twite, 
Mountain Linnet or Hill Lintie (L. flamrostris), 
the Lesser Redpoll ( L. rufescens ), the Mealy Red- 
poll {L. linaria). The Green Linnet is Ligurinus 
chloris. See Gbeenfinch. 

Linoleum. See Flooecloth. 

Linotype. See Feinting. 

Linsehoten, Jan Huygen van, Dutch travel- 
ler, bom at Haarlem in 1563, died at Enkhuysen in 
1611. From 1585 to 1688 he visited India, Africa, 
China, and the Eastern Archipelago. In a subse- 
quent voyage he Avitnessed, from a distance, the 
famous fight between Sir Richard Grenville (q.v.) 
and the Spanish fleet at Flores, August 1591. Of 
all these scenes he ^ves graphic accounts in his 
‘ Diary ’ containing Discours of Voyages into the 
Paste and West Indies (Dutch 1596, English 1698 ; 
reprinted in 1871 ). 

Linseed^ the seed of Flax (q.v.), whence are 
procured linseed-oil (see Oils ) and Oil-cake ( q.v.) ; 
the seeds beinff first bruised or crushed, then ground, 
and afterwards subjected to pressure, sometimes 
without heat, and sometimes with the aid of a 
steam heat of about 200° (93*4° C, ). Linsced-oil 
has a peculiar and rather disagreeable odour and 
taste, and, when pure, is colourless. It is cliiefly 
used for making varnishes, paints, &c. Cold-drawn 
linseed -oil is purer than that in making which heat 
is applied. By cold expression the seed yields from 
18 to 20 per cent., and with heat from 22 to 27 per 
cent., of oil. Linseed-oil boiled, either alone or 
with litharge, white-lead, or sulphate of zinc, dries 
much more rapidly on exposure to the air than the 
unboiled oil ; and boiled or drying oil is particularly 
adapted for many 'OB^^.-^-Limeed-meal, much used 
for poultices, is generally made by grinding fresh 
oil-cake, but it is better if made by grinding the 
seed itself. 

Lint was the name given to linen cloth or rags 
when shredded or scraped down so as to form a soft 
material, suitable for dressing wounds and soaking 
up discharges. This is now superseded by a cotton 
ciotli specially Avoven for the purpose, Avith one side 
soft and fl.uffy. See also Flax. 

Linton^ Sie James Deomgole, water-colour 
and oil painter, was born in London, 26th Decem- 
ber 1840. He laboured with success to elevate the 
status of his favourite branch of art, painting in 
water-colours ; and in 1883 the Institute of Water- 
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colour Painters, of which he had been elected a 
member in 1867, was reorganised, its title being 
henceforth the Royal Institute of Painters in 
■Water-colours, and its exhibitions being thrown 
open to everybody, not confined, as himerto, to 
members. Linton himself was president in 1884- 
99, and again from 1909. In 1885 he was knighted. 
His most successful pictures are those of single 
figures. He died 3d October 1916. 


Liutoiif William James, wood-engraver and 
author, was born in London in 1812, As a wood- 
engraver he may be said to be the most artistic 
who ever lived. Some of his finest work may be 
found in the pages of the Ilhistrated London Jsfews, 
to which he frequently contributed, from its com- 
mencement till he rxnally went to the United 
States in 1867. As an author, the zealous chartism 
of his youth tinged much of his work. Among his 
various works may be mentioned the Flainf of 
Freedom Clarihel and other Poems (1865), 

several volumes of The English BejpuhliCy Some 
Practical Hints on Wood-engraving (1879), Life 
of Thomas Paine (1879), A Manual of Wood- 
engraving Poems and Translations 

and The Masters of Wood-engraving ( 1890 ). He died 
1st January 1898. See his Memories ^895). — His 
wife, Eliza Lynn", born at Keswick, 10th February 
1822, had published her first novel a dozen years 
before their marriage in 1858. Together they pre- 
pared a volume on The Lake Country (1864), he 
furnishing the illustrations and she the letterpress ; 
in 1867 they separated. Mrs Lynn Linton was an 
indefatigable worker, and her novels were many ; 
The True History of Joshua Davidson (1872) and 
The Autobiography of Christopher Kirkland ( 1885) 
are of heavier calibre than the rest. She did a 

f reat deal of magazine work, and her * Girl of the 
^eriod ’ articles in the BaUvrday Meview appeared 
in a collected form in 1883. She died 14th July 
1898, and her Life by Layard appeared in 1901. 

Lintotf Barnaby Bebward (1675-1736), a 
famous London publisher, born at Southwater, 
Sussex, published for Pope, Gay, Farquhar, 
William King, Fenton, Parnell, Steele, Rowe, 
and others. In 1715-20 he published Pope’s Iliad, 
and in 1725-26 the Odyssey, 

LinZ; capital of Upper Austria, is on the right 
hank of the Danube, here crossed by an iron bridge 
780 feet long, 117 miles W. of Vienna. Population 
100,000. A busy commercial place, it has a splendid 
new Gothic cathedral ( 1862-1924), the old cathedral 
church (1670), the bishop’s palace, the national 
museum, &c.^ It was besieged by the peasants in 
1626, and during the war of the Austrian Succession 
in 1741 and again in 1742. Here peace was signed 
between the Emperor Ferdinand III. and George 
Rakoczy of Transylvania in 1645, and in the vici- 
nity Bernadette defeated the Austrians in 1809. 

Liola 9 the largest instrument of the mandoline 
family, answeiing in mandoline bands to the double 
bass among bowed instruments, is made in Naples. 

Lion (Felis leo), the largest and most majestic 
of the Felidae. It is, when mature, of a nearly 
uniform tawny or yellowish colour, paler on the 
under-parts ; the young alone exhibiting spots like 
those common in the Felidae. The male has usually 
a great shaggy and flowing mane^ and the* tail, 
which is pretty long, terminates in a tuft of hair. 
The whole frame is extremely muscular, giving, 
with the large head, bright-flashing eye, and 
copious mane, a noble appearance to the animal, 
which, with its strength, has led to its being called 
the ‘king of beasts,’ and given rise to fancies of its 
iioble and generous disposition, having no founda- 
tion in reality. A lion of the largest size measures i 
about 8 feet from the nose to the tail, and the tail 
about 4 feet. The lioness is smaller, has no mane, i 


and is of a lighter colour on the under-parts. The 
strength of the lion is such that he can cany off a 
heifer as a cat carries a rat. 

The lion is an inhabitant of the tropical and 
subtropical regions of Africa and Asia. It w'as 
anciently much more common in Asia, and was 
found in some parts of Europe, particularly in 
Macedonia and Thrace, according to Herodotus and 
other authors. The Cave Lion (Felis spelcea), whose 
bones are met with in cave-deposits of England and 
the Continent, hardly differs from Felis leo. The 
lion is not in general an inhabitant of deep forests, 
but rather of open plains, in w^hich the shelter of 
occasional bushes or thicket# may be found. The 
breeding-place is always in some much secluded 
retreat, in which the young — two, three, or four in 
a litter— are watched over with great assiduity' by 
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both parents, and, if necessary, are defended with 
great courage— although, in other circumstances, 
the lion is more disposed to retire from man than 
to assail him or contend with him. When met in 
an open country the lion retires at first slowly, as 
if ready for battle, but not desirous of it ; then more 
swiftly ; and finally by rapid bounds. If compelled 
to defend himself he manifests great courage. 
The lion often springs upon his prey by a sudden 
bound, accompanied with a roar; and it is said 
that if he fails in seizing it he does not usually 
puraue, but retires as if ashamed; it is certain, 
however, that the lion also often takes his prey by 
pursuing it, and with great perseverance. The 
animal singled out for pursuit, as a zebra, may be 
swifter of foot than the lion, but greater power of 
endurance enables him to make it his victim. Deer 
and antelopes ai*e perhaps the most common food 
of lions. The lion, like the rest of the Felidje, 
is pretty much a nocturnal animal; its eyes are 
adapted for the night or twilight rather than for 
the day. It has a hon'or of fires and torch-lights ; 
of which travellers in Africa avail themselves, 
when surrounded by prowling lions in the wilder- 
ness by night, and sleep in safety. Lions rapidly 
disappear before the advance of civilisation. In 
India they are now confined to a few wild districts ; 
and in South Africa their nearest haunts are far 
from Capetown and from all the long and fully 
settled regions. 

The mane of the lion, and the tuft at the end of 
the tail, are not fully developed till he is six or 
seven years old. The tail terminates in a small 
prickle, the existence of which was known to the 
ancients, having been discovered by Didymus Alex- 
andrians, one of' the earliest commentators on the 
Hiad; it was supposed by them to be a kind of 
goad^ to the animal when lashing himself with his 
tail in rage. The prickle has no connection with 
the caudal vertebrse, but is merely a little nail or 
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horny cone, about two lines in length, adhering to 
the sldn at the tip of the tail. It has been stated 
to occur also in the leopard. 

There are several varieties of the lion, slightly 
differing from each other in form and colour, but 
particularly in the development of the mane. The 
largest lions of the south of Africa are remarkable 
for the large size of the head and the great and 
black mane. The Persian and other Asiatic lions 
are generally of a lighter colour, and inferior in 
size, strength, and ferocity to the African lion. 
Guzerat and the south of Persia produce a some- 
what smaller variety, remarkable as being almost 
destitute of mane. 

The lion is easily tamed, at least when taken 
young, and when abundantly supplied with food 
IS very docile, learning to perform feats which 
excite the admiration of the crowds that visit 
menageries. The greatest of lion-tamers. Van 
Amburgh, died in his bed at Philadelphia, 29th 
November 1865 ; still, exhibitions of this kind 
are not unattended with danger, as too many 
instances have proved. Lions were made to con- 
tribute to the barbarous sports of the ancient 
Romans ; a combat of lions was an attractive 
^ectacle, and vast numbers were imported into 
Rome, chiefly from Africa, for the supply of the 
amphitheatre. Pompey exhibited 600 at once. — 
Lions were kept in the Tower of London from the 
13th century till 1834 ; and one died here 
in 1770 after seventy years’ confinement. They 
have not unfrequently bred in the menageries 
of Europe (with particularly good results in the 
Dublin Zoological Gardens), and a hybrid between 
the lion and the tiger has occsbsionally been pro- 
duced. For the lion in heraldry, see Heraldry. 
liionardo da Vinci. See Leonardo. 

LionSy Gulp op (Golfe d/u Lion), the large gulf 
of the Mediterranean on the south of France, ex- 
tends from the frontier with Spain eastwards to the 
Hydros Islands. 

Lipari Islands^ known also as the JSolian 
Islands, a volcanic OToup in the Mediterranean, 
consisting of half-a-dozen larger and numerous 
smaller islands, with an ag^egate area of 116 sq. 
m., and situated off the north coast of Sicily, north- 
west of Messina. They rise to 3170 feet above the 
level of the sea ; many of the smaller islands form 
part of the rim of a gigantic crater. The ancient 
classical poets localised in these islands the abode 
of the fiery god Vulcan — whence their ancient name, 
Vulc<mic& IrimlcB, Stromboli (3022 feet) is almost 
constantly active; Vulcano (1017 feet) is so inter- 
mittently; the rest are extinct. Lipari (area, 32 
s^L. m.) IS the most important of the group. 1‘he 
next in size are Vulcano, Stromboli, Salina, FUi- 
cudi, Alicudi, and Panaria. The principal products 
of the islands are grapes, figs, olives, wine (Malm- 
sey), borax, pumice-stone, and sulphur. The warm 
springs are much resorted to, and the climate is 
delightful. Lipari, the chief town, is a bishop’s 
see and a seaport. Pop, of commune of Lipari 
13,000. 

LiparitCy an igneous rock, so called from its 
occurrence in the island of Lipari It has a wide 
geographical distribution, and is also known as 
Rhyolite and Quartz-trachyte. It is a highly acidic 
rock, and has a glassy base, often more or less 
devitrified. . Throughout this base are scattered 
q^uartz, sanidine, ]^rioclase, and biotite; and 
other minerals may also be present. The more 
compact varieties often exhibit spherulitic and 
fluxion structures, which occasionally impart a 
kind of laminated or banded aspect to the rock. 
Liparites are the lava-form or efitusive equivalents 
of plutonic granites. 

Lipetzk, a town in the Russian government 


of Tamboff, on the right bank of the Veronezh, a 
tributary of the Don, and 300 miles by rail SSE. 
from Moscow, was founded in 1700 by Peter the 
Great, but only began to flourish at the beginning 
of the 19th century, when the admirable qualities 
of its chalybeate springs became known; pop. 
20 , 000 . 

LipOgram ( Gr. leijpd, ‘ I leave out, ’ and gramma, 
‘a letter’) is a species of verse characterised by 
the exclusion of a certain letter, either vowel or 
consonant. The earliest known author of lipo- 
grammatic verse was the Greek poet Lasus (born 
538 B.d.); and it is recorded of one Tryphiodorus, 
a Grs 0 co-Egyptian writer of the same period, that 
he composed an Odyssey in 24 books, from each of 
which, in succession, one of the letters of the Greek 
alphabet was excluded. F abius Claudius Gordianus 
Fulgentius, a Christian monk of the 6th century, 
performed a similar feat in Latin. In modern times 
the Spaniards have been most addicted to this 
laborious frivolity. Lope de V ega wrote five novels, 
from each of which one of the vowels is excluded ; 
and several French poets have also practised 
the trick. See Wheatley’s Anagrams ( isfe). 
Lipoids. See Physiology. 

Lippe^ or, as it is generally called, but incor- 
rectly, Lippe-Detmold, a small state of northern 
Germany, lying between Westphalia on the W. and 
Hanover on the E. The Weser touches it on the 
N. and the Teutoburger Wald crosses it in the S. 
Area, 469 sq. m. ; pop. 154,000, nearly all Pro- 
testants. The capital is Detmold ( q.v. ) ; other 
towns, Lemgo and Horn. The surface is hilly; 
woods cover about a fourth, and are well cared for. 
The principal occupation is agriculture, with the 
rearing of cattle and swine. The products of 
these callings, with timber, salt, meerschaum pipes, 
tobacco, and starch, are the chief results of the 
industrial activity exported. The little country is 
governed by a Landtag of twenty-one members. 
The principality of Lippe became a republic in 
November 1918. The former reigning family wa.R 
one of the oldest in Germa^, and can be traced 
back to the 10th century. The first who took the 
name of count of Lippe was Bernhard in 1129. 
The family split into three branches in 1613— 

, Lippe, Brake, and Schaumburg. The second of 
these became extinct in 1709. For the third, see 
Sohaumburg-Lippe. See historical works ( 1847- 
92 ) by Falkmann. 

Lippi, Fra Filippo, commonly known as LiPPO 
Lippi, a Florentine painter, was bom in 1412; but, 
losing his parents whilst still an infant, he was 
entrusted to the Carmelite friars of Florence when 
only eight years of age. In the story of his life as 
told by Vasari there are several romantic incidents ; 
but most of them are now discredited, except that 
he seduced Lucrezia Bnti, apparently a nun of the 
convent of St Margaret at Prato, and possibly 
married her. Lippo Lippi, who studied piincipally 
Masaccio, painted religious subjects, which he con- 
ceived and designed from a human standpoint. 
His greatest work was done on the choir walls of 
I the cathedral of Prato — illustrations of the lives of 
John the Baptist and St Stephen. He was busy 
executing a series of incidents from the life of the 
Virgin in the cathedral apse at Spoleto when 
death arrested his hand, about 8th October 1469. 
Besides these works he painted several Madonnas 
and altar-pieces, amongst these last one for the 
nunnery chapel of San Ambrogio, Florence, the sub- 
ject of Browning’s poem. Lippo Lippi had a patron 
in Cosimo de’ Medici. See books by Strutt ( 1901 ) 
and Konody (1911). 

His son, Filippino Lippi, was bom at Florence 
about 1467, and educated at Prato. His artistic 
style has a strong element of originality, but also 
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shows the influence of his father and Botticelli. 
His most celebrated frescoes are scenes from the 
lives of St Peter and St Paul in the Brancacci chapel 
at Florence (cf. MASAQpio), incidents illustrating 
the character of St Thomas Aquinas in the Minerva 
church at Home, and subjects from the legends of 
St John and St Philip in Santa Maria Novella at 
Florence, His best easel-pictures include ‘The 
Virgin and Saints’ (in the Uffizi at Florence), 
‘The Adoration of the Magi’ (Uffizi), ‘ The Vision 
of St Francis.’ Filippino died in April 1504 at 
Florence. 

Lippincott, Joshua Ballinger, an Ameiican 
publisher, was bora of Quaker parents in Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, in 1816, had charge of a book- 
seller’s business in Philadelphia from 1834 to 1836, 
when he founded the house of J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., and by 1850 was at the head of the book- trade 
in Philadelphia. He died 5th January 1886, and 
the firm was converted into the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, the authorised American publishers of 
the present edition of this work. Lippincotfs 
Magazine was established in 1868. 

Lippstadty a town of Prussia, on the river 
Lippe, 30 miles E. by N. from Dortmund. It has 
manufactures of iron, &c. Founded in 1168, it 
was captured by the Spaniards in 1620, and by the 
French in 1757. Pop, 17,000. 

LipsiuS 9 Richard Adelbert, a great German 
theologian, was bom at Gera, February 14, 1830, 
studied theology at Leipzig, and, after serving there 
as privat‘docent and professor extra-ordinary, was 
called to fill a chair at Vienna in 1861, at Kiel in 
1865, and at Jena in 1871. He died 19th August 
1892. Lipsius made contributions of the greatest 
importance to theological science in the fields of 
dogmatics and the history of dogma, the philosophy 
of religion, and New Testament exegesis and criti- 
cism. In 1875 he founded the Jahrhuclier fuf 
Protest Theologie. Among his books are Glauhe 
und Lehre (1871), Die Qiiellen der Bdm. Petrus^ 
sage (1872), Lehrhuch der Evangelisch-Protest Dog- 
matiJc (1876), Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten 
und J^ostellegenden (1883-87), and PhilosopMe 
und Meligion (1885). — Of his hi’others, JUSTUS 
Hermann (bom at Leipzig, 9th May 1834) 
is eminent as a philologist. After teaching 
at Leipzig, Meissen, Grimma, he became in 1869 
cxtra-ordinaiy professor of Classical Philology at 
the university of Leipzig, and in 1877 ordinary 
professor of the same, and director of the Russian 
philological seminary. His books are an edition of 
the De Corona of Demosthenes ( 1876), and of Meier 
and Schdmann’s work, Der Attische Prozess (1883- 
85). He also collaborated with Curtius, Lange, 
and Ribheck in the well-known Leipziger Studien^ 
established in 1878. Their sister Marie (bom at 
Leipzig, 30bh December 1837) made valuable 
contributions to music and its history, under the 
pseudonym of La Mara, such as Mmiicat Studien- 
kopfe (5 vols. 1868-82), Gedanken heruhmter 
Musiker viber ihre Kunst (1873), Klassiches und 
Bomantisches ( 1892) ; and translated Liszt’s Chopin 
(1880). 

Liauefaction of fiases. See Gas and 

Gases. 

Liqueurs* the very numerous alcoholic prepara- 
tions flavoured and sweetened with various herbs. 
Benedieiine, first made by the monks of that order 
at Fecamp (and now by a trading concern there), is 
said to contsLin lemon-peel, nutmeg, cloves, carda- 
moms, cinnamon, angelica, hyssop, thyme, arnica, 
peppermint, besides ^cohol. Aniseed Cordial con- 
tains also coriander and fennel seed. Kummel is 
nifide (largely at Riga) with sweetened spirit,, 
flavoured mth cumin (Ger. Kummel) and caraway 
seeds, the latter usually so strong as to conceal any 


j other flavour. Maraschino is distilled from cherries 
bruised, but, instead of the wild kind, a fine deli- 
cately-flavoured variety called Marazques is used 
in Dalmatia. Noyau, or Crime de Noyau, is a 
sweet cordial flavoured with bruised bitter-almonds. 
Peppeiyiint is usually sweetened gin, flavoured Avith 
I essential oil of peppermint. Chartreuse, Curaqoa, 
and Kirsehwasser have separate articles. Vermouth 
is alcoholised white wine, aromatised with worm- 
wood, gentian, angelica, germander, and oranges. 
Cherry Brandy and Sloe Gin are sweetened spirits 
flavoured with cherries and sloes. 

Liquidambar, a genus of the order Hama- 
melidaceae. They are tall trees, remarkable for 
their fragrant balsamic products. L. siyraeiflua, 
the American Liquidambar, or Sweet Gum tree, is 
a beautiful tree with palmate leaves, a native of 
Mexico and the United States. It grows well in 
the milder parts of Britain. Its wood is of a hard 
texture and fine grain, and makes good furniture. 
From cracks or incisions in the bark a transparent, 
yellowish balsamic fluid exudes, called Liquid 
Liquidambar, Oil of Liquidambar, American 
Storax, Copalm Balsam, and sometimes, hut errone- 
ously, White Balsam of Peru,. It gradually becomes 
concrete and darker coloured. Its properties are 
similar to those of storax. That of commerce is 
mostly brought from Mexico and New Orleans. 
X. orientale, a smaller tree with palmate leaves, is 
a native of the Levant and of more eastern regions, 
and yields abundantly a balsamic fluid, whicli has 
been supposed to be the Liquid Storax imported 
from the Levant; but on this point there is a 
diversity of opinion. See Storax. L. Altingia, 
the Rassamala of Java and other Malay islands, is 
a mighty tree, towering over most others. The 
leaves of X. formosana nourish a silk- worm pro- 
ducing a strong, coarse silk. 

Liquidation* the winding-up of any business, 
but applied more particularly to joint-stock com- 
panies. The liquidation of insolvent firms is treated 
under Bankruptcy ; that of registered companies 
is regulated by the Companies Acts, which provide 
three modes of liquidation: (1) by the court, (2) 
voluntary, and (3) subject to the court’s supervision. 
Compulsory liquidation may he ordered on petition 
by a creditor or contributory ; voluntary liquidation 
may be resolved upon by an extraordinary or a 
special resolution of the shareholders ; and a super- 
vision order may on petition and cause shown be 
pronounced in a voluntary liquidation. 

In any case the liquidation is conducted by a 
liquidator, who in court liquidations is appointed 
by the court and called ‘ omcial liquidator,^ but in 
voluntary liquidation is chosen by the shareholders. 
The liquidator’s duty is to wind up as speedily as 
possible, but he may carry on the business tempor- 
arily should that appear necessary for a favourable 
realisation. He must also prepare a list of con- 
tributories, if the capital is not fully jpaid up or the 
company is unlimited. This list, which is made up 
from the register of shareholders, consists of members 
in their own right and those liable as representatives 
of others. In addition to these, there is a list (B) 
of those who have been members within a year of 
the winding-up and who are liable, if the existing 
members are unable to satisfy the necessary con- 
tribution. They can only, however, he called upon 
to contribute in respect of unpaid debts incurred 
before they ceased to be members. A contributory 
cannot set off a debt due to him by the company 
against calls by the liquidator so long as any credi- 
tors remain unpaid. The claims are ranked and 
adjudicated upon very much as in bankruptcy, and 
the surplus, if any, is divided among the share- 
holders. Unregistered companies, except railway 
companies incorporated by act of paxliament, may 
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be wound up under the provisions of the Companies 
Acts. 

Liquids* See articles on Boiling, Capillarity, 
Cohesion, Diffusion, Evaporation, Fluid, Heat, 
Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Matter, Melting- 
point, Osmosis, Solution, Spheroidal Condition, 
Surface-tension, and Viscosity. 

Liquorice {Glycyrrhiza), a genus of perennial 
herbaceous plants of the natural order Leguminosse, 
sub-order Papilionacese, having long, pliant, sweet 
roots, and generally creeping root-stocks ; pinnate 
leaves of many leaflets, and terminating in an odd 
one ; flowers in spikes, racemes, or heads ; a 6-cleft, 
2-lipped calyx, and a 2-leaved keel. The ancient 
Greek name, now the botanical name, signifies sweet 
root, and from it, by corruption, liquorice and other 
modern names are derived. The roots of liquorice 
depend for their valuable properties on a substance 
called Glycyrrhizine, allied to su^ar, yellow, trans- 
parent, uncrystallisable, soluble in both water and 
alcohol, and forming compounds both with acids 
and with bases. 

They are a well- 
known article of 
materia medica, 
and were used by 
the ancients as 
in modern times, 
being emollient, 
demulcent, very 
useful in catarrh 
and irritations of 
the mucous mem- 
brane. — The 
roots of the Com- 
mon Liquorice 
(G. glabra) are 
chiefly in use in 
Europe. The 
plant has stems 
3 to 4 feet high, 
and racemes of 
whitish violet- 
coloured flowers. 

It is a native of 
the south of 
Europe and of Liquorice 
many parts of root. 

Asia, as far as 

China. It is cultivated in many countries of 
Europe, chiefly in Spain, and to some extent at 
Mitcham in Surrey and at Pontefract in Yorkshire. 
The roots are extensively employed by porter- 
brewers. They are not imported into Britain in 
considerable quantity, but the black inspissated 
extract of them (Black Sugar or Stick Liquorice) is 
largely imported from the south of Europe, in rolls 
or sticks, packed in bay -leaves, or in boxes of about 
2 cwt., into which it has been run. Liquorice is 
sometimes used in the manufacture of sweet tobacco. 
Liquorice is propagated by slips ; and after a planta- 
tion has been made almost three years must elapse 
before the roots can be dug up for use. The whole 
of the roots are then taken up. The plant is propa- 
gated by cuttings of the root-stocks.— The roots of 
the Prickly Liquorice (G, echinata) are used in the 
same way, chiefly in Italy and Sicily, Russia, and 
the East. — The only American species is G, lejpidota, 
which grows in the plains of the Missouri. 

Liquor Laws* — Civilised communities have 
for centuries recognised that the unfettered com- 
mon sale of alcoholic liquors could not, in view of 
the social consequences of such sale, be permitted. 
Liquor legislation has, therefore, provided for total 
proliibition of such sale as the general rule with 
exceptions— in the form of licences — to meet the 
supposed needs of the community. Formerly such 
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exceptions have usually been granted by the local 
authority, but during the last hundred years in 
English-speaking and Scandinavian countries the 
people have in not a few countries claimed and 
secured the right of deciding by their direct votes 
on this important matter, and the United States 
has gone so far as to refuse to permit any such 
exceptions. 

Newfoundland (population, 259,000). — Total 
prohibition of the manufacture and importation 
of alcoholic liquors came into operation in 1916 ; 
but owing to the difficulty of enforcing the law on 
her long coast-line, the proximity of the French 
Island of Miquelon, and of the United States and 
Canada, the law has been badly enforced, and has 
been repealed in favour of Government sale. 

Canada (population, 8,788,000 in 1921). — The 
manufacture, export, import, and inter-province 
transport of liquor is under Dominion jurisdiction ; 
only the regulation or prohibition of sale is left to 
the provinces ; but a province where Prohibition 
of Sale is in force may require the Dominion 
Government to take a provincial referendum for 
or against importation into the province, and if 
such importation is not desired the Dominion 
Government prohibits it. A prohibition province 
cannot, however, in any way stop brewing and dis- 
tilling in its midst under Dominion Licence. 

Quebec (population, 2,361,000).— In Quebec 
many areas have, under the Canada Temperance 
Act, voted out the common sale of liquor. 
In other areas, which include the large towns, 
liquor is sold by, or by licence from, the Quebec 
Liquor Commission under the Alcoholic Liquor 
Act 1921. Spirits are sold — but in bottle only — by 
the Commission? one bottle being purchasable at a 
time, but the number of purchases being unlimited. 
Beer is sold under licence, the brewers paying 
6 per cent, of the price to the Commission ; there is 
no limitation on quantity. In Montreal, with a 
population of 650,000, there are over 950 drink- 
shops. Liquor is freely advertised by the Com- 
mission and the brewers, and production and 
consumption of liquor are on the increase. The 
Commission shows a large profit. There is much 
dissatisfaction with the social results. 

Ontario (population, 2,934,000), after a long 
experience of Local Option, is now under Provincisd 
Prohibition under the Ontario Temperance Act, 
1916, and, by referendum, secured the Prohibition 
of Importation in 1921 by a majority of 166,835. 
In 1919 it rejected a proposal to repeal the O.T.A. 
by 423,608 or 68 per cent, of the votes cast. On 
23d October 1924, however, a referendum was 
taken on the alternatives, (1) Maintenance of the 
Act, or (2) Government sale in sealed packets. 
The province voted for the Act by about 38,000 
majority, but majorities in favour of Government 
sale were given in the larger cities, 

ilfamYofta ( population, 610,000). — In 1916 Mani- 
toba voted Prohibition by a majority of 24,000 or 
65 per cent., and in 1920 voted Prohibition of 
Importation. In 1923 it reversed these decisions, 
and by a majority of 40,000 voted for Government 
sale, while rejecting by 38,000 a proposal for the 
sale of beer in hotels. Government sale is not set 
up in areas where there is a strong local objection. 

Alberta (population, 688,000). — Provincial Pro- 
hibition was in operation from 1915, and Prohibition 
of Importation from 1920, but in November 1923 
Government sale of all liquors was voted by a 
my*ority of 60 per cent. 

Saskatchewan (population, 758,000), after being 
under the Dispensary system, voted Provincial 
Prohibition in 1916 by 95,249 to 23,666, and in 
1920 voted Prohibition of Imports by 31,690. In 
July 1924, however, it voted for Government sale 
by a majority of about 20,000. 
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British Columbia (population, 525, 0(X)). — War- 
time Prohibition was carried during the war, but 
soon rejected in favour of Government sale of 
liquor in sealed packages. There is widespread 
dissatisfaction with the system, and the Govern- 
ment admits that the illicit sales equal those by 
the Government. 

N&m Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia (population, 1,009,000).— Provincial Pro- 
hibition and Prohibition of Importation are in 
operation in these provinces, though they are 
finding difficulties in enforcement owing to their 
maritime position. 

Speaking generally Prohibition has not had a 
fair trial in Canada owing to the refusal of the 
Dominion Parliament to grant provincial self- 
government in the matter of the manufacture and 
export of liquor. 

Australia (population, 5,715,000). — The Common- 
wealth Parliament fixes the rates of duty on liquor, 
and controls the traffic in the Federal territories. 
The States have full control over the manufacture 
and sale of liquor within their borders. The 
capital (Canberra) is under Prohibition, and there 
is 6 o’clock closing in every State. 

New Soxith ( population, 2,198,000). — ^From 
1906 to 1919 Local Option was in force, but the 
majority required was 60 per cent., and was not 
secured, and no vote was taken after 1913. A 
State Referendum will be taken in 1928, and every 
five years thereafter, but the vote will not be 
operative until 1930, and compensation is payable 
by the State. 

VictoTia (population, 1,616,000). — ^The State has 
been under licence with Local Option. In 1922 
Local Option was abolished, and a State-wide Refer- 
endum by 60 per cent, majority is to be taken in 
1930, and every 8 years afterwards. 

Queensland (population, 811,000). — In 1912 a 
Local Option law was passed, the options being for 
Progressive Reduction, for Prohibition (taken in 
1925), and Increase. Prohibition requires a 60 per 
cent. vote. 

South Australia (population, 519,000). — Local 
Option was introducedi in 1891, but postponed 
until 1906. Each electorate is a Local Option 
district. The law is practically inoperative. 

Western Australia (population, 351,000). — ^Local 
Option was introduced in 1911, but the first gen- 
eral poll was taken in 1921 when four issues — 
Continuance, Increase, Reduction, and No-license— 
were submitted in 42 districts. N o -licence required 
a 60 per cent, majority, which must be 30 per cent, 
of the electorate. Reduction was carried in 10 
areas: the ‘Trade’ vote being 39,875; and anti- 
Trade, 38,242. State-management of hotels was 
carried at this poll by 28,910 to 24,938. The 
Licensing Amendment Act, 1922, provided for a 
State poll in 1925, 1930, 1936, &c. for or against 
Prohibition. A 60 per cent, majority with 30 per 
cent, of electorate is required. 

( population, 213,000).— A Local Option 
law on the issues Continuance or Reduction is in 
force, but is practically inoperative. . 

New Zealand (population, 1,219,000).— The 
policy of Local Option, under which 12 areas voted 
No-licence, and are stiU under No-licence, was 
chan^d in 1911 in favour of a National Prohibi- 
tion Referendum, In that year the poll showed : 
For Prohibition, 259,943 ( 55*8 per cent. ) Against, 
205,661 (44*2 per^ cent.), but as a 60 per cent, 
majority was required Prohibition was not secured. 
In April 1919 a special poll showed : 

Prohibition, with Compensation . . 253,827 

CohtmtBance 264,189 

In December 1919 and 1922 further polls were 
taken, and again in 1926 : 


1919. 1922. 1925. 

Continuance . . . 241,251 282,669 268,425 

State Control . . 32,261 35,727 50,949 

The Union of South Africa (population : white, 
1,520,000 ; coloured, 5,410,000). — The Liquor Laws 
are based on English law and custom. A local 
Licensing Authority grants and renews licences, 
but generally speaking the localities can theoreti- 
cally express themselves by petition against grants 
and renewals, though in practice the difficulties 
are so great as to prevent any real control. The 
South African Pariiament, which now controls 


liquor legislation, has discussed a Local Option 
measure on three occasions, with the following 
results : 


In 1917, 26 for, 57 against... majority 31. 

In 1923, 41 for, 50 against... majority 9. 

In 1924, 51 for, 53 against... majority 2. 

India. — 1. British^ — Liquor is sold under 
licences which are auctioned by the Government. 
In 1874-75 the liquor revenue was £1,561,000 ; in 
1901-2, £4,015,000 ; in 1922-23, £12,282,000 ; the 
average liquor revenue being 23*5 per cent, of the 
total revenue of India. At the present time the 
questions of Prohibition and Local Option are 
under consideration in the various presidencies 
and provinces, and is in operation in the Punjab 
in a somewhat imperfect form. Government Com- 
mittees in Bombay and Burma recommend Local 
Option. 

2. Bhopal and Kathiawar are under Prohibition. 
Prohibition legislation is under consideration in 
most parts of India. 

Ceylon is under Local Option with 60 per cent, 
majority, but on 10th November 1921 a resolution 
was passed by the Legislative Council in favour of 
‘ total mohibition within a reasonable time.’ 

The United States, after experimental State leg- 
islation of many kinds, on the 16th January 1920 
put into operation National Prohibition of the 
manufacture, sale or transport of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof into or the 
exportation thereof from the United States and 
all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
for beverage purposes. This was carried out 
by the Eighteenth Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution. 


Such amendment required a two-thirds vote in 
both Houses of Congress and was adopted by the 
House of Representatives by 282 to 128; and by 
the Senate by 66 to 20. It required ratification by 
the legislatures of three-fourths (36) of the States 
within seven years, but in fact was ratified by 36 
States by 16th January 1919 within thirteen 
months, and by 46 out of the 48 within eighteen 
months, and came into force on 16th January 1920. 
The total votes in the lower houses of the State 
Legislatures which ratified were 3782 for, and 1035 
against, or 78*5 per cent, majority ; in the Senates, 
1310 for and 237 against, or 84*6 per cent, majority. 
The Constitution of the United States does not 
provide for a Referendum, hut the Confess which 
submitted the Amendment, and the Legislatures 
which ratified it, were chosen by the electors of 
the various States. The Nineteenth Amendment, 
granting the franchise to women, was not passed 
until after the Prohibition Amendment, 

The National Prohibition Act, commonly known 
as the Volstead Act, was passed on 27th October 
1919 over the veto of President Wilson as ‘ appro- 
priate legislation ’ for the enforcement of Prohibi- 
tion. Intoxicating liquor was declared to include 
all alcoholic liquors intended for beverage purposes 
which contain one-half of 1 per cent, or more of 
alcohol by volume. This percentage wjewb many 
years ago adopted at the instance of the Ttade as 
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a means of preventing the bootlegger from compet- 
ing with the licensed dealer. Both the Federal 
Government and the individual States have con- 
current power to enforce the Act, and nearly all 
the States have passed special measures for this 
purpose. 

The validity of Prohibition was challenged in 
1920 in a number of test cases, but the Supreme 
Court of the U.S.A. declared for the validity of 
the Amendment j and also of the Volstead Act. 

No compensation has been payable under Prohi- 
bition. As long ago as 1887 the Supreme Court 
decided that prohibitory legislation merely pre- 
vented a man from using his property to the 
detriment of his neighbours, and therefore simply 
put him on the same footing as the rest of the 
community. 

The Prohibition Law, strictly construed, pre- 
vented Atlantic liners from bringing their ships’ 
liquor stores within three miles of the United 
States, but under a series of treaties with England 
and other countries in 1924, the right of searching 
vessels suspected of smuggling has been extended 
beyond the three-mile limit to such distance as the 
suspected vessel can traverse in one hour, while the 
privilege has been given to foreign ships to bring 
their liquor stores within the three-mile limit 
provided they are sealed up. American ships can- 
not, of course, carry liquor at all. 

In Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, B/itmanm, 
Czechoslovakia, and Germany legislation in refer- 
ence to alcoholic liquors is under revision. The 
tendency is in the direction of increased restriction, 
and Local Option is receiving special consideration. 

In the Baltic States, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Boland, various schemes of liquor legislation 
are under consideration, but there has been no 
definite legislation. The rival claims of Local 
Option and State Control are under official con- 
sideration. 

Belgium in 1919 prohibited the sale of spirits for 
on -consumption, but the consumption of wine and 
beer was not included, and is still very heavy, and 
under the system of licence prevailing there is 
practically free' sale of these liquors. 

In France the production of liquor is subject to 
certain restrictions, but a wide liberty of production 
is given to householders for domestic consumption. 
In 1922 the persons who enjoyed this privilege, 
called houillev/rs de cru, numbered no fewer than 
1,846,000 persons. During the war the manu- 
facture of absinthe was j^rohibited, and this is still 
maintained, but with some laxity. Licences for the 
sale of liquor are issued primarily for the purpose 
of excise, but the ‘pr6fets’ and mayors in towns 
and counties have certain rights of supervision as 
to the number of licences to be issued. The credit 
sale of spirits for consumption on or oft* is pro- 
hibited. No female servants under 18, other 
than members of the family, are allowed to serve 
upon on-licence premises, and the sale of liquor to 
young persons under 16 is prohibited. 

Denmark , — Consultative Local Option has been 
in force in Denmark since 1909, but in 1924 Parlia- 
ment adopted a new Licensing Law giving the 
right of direct Local Option. 

Holland , — ^A Bill for the prohibition of spirits 
has^ passed the Second Chamber by a substantial 
majority, but is not likely to be carried through 
the First Chamber, 

Finland is under Prohibition, but considerable 
difficulties have been found in enforcement owing 
to the smuggling of liquor by its neighbours. 
The Finnish Parliament is, however, determined 
to maintain the law. 

Iceland, — Prohibition, which came into force on 
1st January 1915, is still in operation, with the 
exception that the Spanish Government has com- 


pelled Iceland to take a certain quantity of Spanish 
wine on pain of closing her ports to the sale of fish, 
which is Iceland’s staple industry. 

Norway declared by popular vote for the pro- 
hibition of distilled liquors and of wine containing 
more than 12 per cent, alcohol. Owing to the 
economic pressure brought by France, Spain, and 
Portugal upon the Norwegian Government, it was 
compelled to lift the prohibition of wines contain- 
ing up to 21 per cent, alcohol. Local veto prevails 
through almost the whole of rural Norway, but 
the sale of beer and wines is permitted in the 
towns under the ‘ Samlag’ or Company Manage- 
ment. 

Sweden , — A referendum on National Prohibition 
took place on 27th August 1922, and the result 
was : 889,028 for Prohibition ; 924,874 against 
Prohibition. Of the men voting, 40 per cent, were 
for Prohibition i but of the women, 68 per cent, for 
Prohibition ; and taking the country as a whole, 
the women’s vote gave a m^'ority for Prohibition 
of appfroximately 135,000. Local Option prevails 
through the greater part of the rural districts, 
and 'in the towns the trade is carried on by the 
Gothenburg system regulating the on -sale of 
alcoholic liquors, and the Bratt ration card system 
regulating the off-sale. 

Bussia, — The complete prohibition in force 
during the War has been reduced to prohibition of 
spirits only, and is now said to be even entirely 
abolished and a system on the lines of the old 
monopoly has taken its place. 

Switzerland . — In 1921, 160,000 Swiss citizens 
requested the Government to submit a referendum 
in favour of Local Option, but no step has as yet 
been taken. Free distillation of fruits is allowed. 
Absinthe is prohibited. The general sale is under 
licence. 

Italy , — The Licjuor Traffic is carried on under 
excise licence. M. Mussolini’s Government is 
contemplating legislation to raise to 1000 the pro- 
portion of inhabitants to one public house from the 
prwortion of 500 under the law of 1913. 

Spain and Portugal have practically free trade 
in liquor under excise licence. 

Lira ( Lat. libra). See Franc, Piastre. 

LiriodeudroUs or Tulip-tree, a genus of 
Magnoliacess. X. tuUpifera, a beautiful tree with 
a stem sometimes 100 to 140 feet high and 3 feet 
thick, with a grayish -brown cracked bark, and 
many gnarled and easily broken branches, is a 
native of North Amer- 
ica from Ontario to 
Massachusetts, and 
from Wisconsin to the 
Gulf of Mexico, but 
wanting in the Pacific 
states. The leaves are 
roundish, ovate, and 
three-lobed, the middle 
lobe obliquely trun- 
cated. The flowers 
(greenish-yellow 
marked with orange) 
are solitary at the ex-f 
tremities of thebranch- 
lets ; they resemble 
tulips ill size and ap- 
pearance. The baric 
has a bitter, aromatic ^ 

taste, and, like that of Tuhp-tree 

all the Magnoliacese, {Lvriodendron tulipijeira), 
contains a bitter prin- 
ciple, called Lmodendrin, which has been used as 
a substitute for quinine in fevers. The tulip- tree 
is one of the most beautiful ornaments of pleasure- 
grounds wherever it grows, and flowers well — in 
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Britain, however, only in the southern parts. It 
does not flower freely till the tree is from twenty 
to thirty years of age. It is now plentiful in many 
parts of the south of Europe. In some parts of 
the basin of the Mississippi it forms considerable 
tracts of the forest. The heart-wood is yellow, 
the sap-wood white. The timber is easily wrought, 
takes a good polish, and is much used for many 
purposes. The American Tulip-tree was the only 
species known till the discovery lately of the 
Chinese T, cMnense. It is a somewhat smaller 
tree, known in Eiang-si by a name signifying 
‘goose-foot,' from the shape of its leaves. 

Lisbon (Port. Lisboa)y capital of Portugal, 
stands on the northern shore of the Tagus ( Tejo ), 
at the shoulder of its bottle-shaped bay — an expan- 
sion of the river — and 9 miles from the river’s 
mouth; it is 412 miles by rail WSW. of Madrid. 
The city extends for some 7 miles along the shore, 
and climbs up the slopes of a low range of hills, 
occupying a site which for imposing beauty is 
surpassed by only two cities in Europe — Con- 
stantinople and Naples. The oldest part is 
that which escaped the earthquake of 1755 ; it 
lies on the east, round the citadel, and con- 
sists of narrow, intricate streets, not over clean. 
It is still known by its Moorish name of Alfama. 
The western portions were built after the eai-th- 
quake, with wide and regular streets, fine squares, 
and good houses. The summits are mostly crowned 
with what were formerly large monasteries, now 
dissolved. The cathedral of the ‘patriarch,’ built 
in 1147, restored after 1755, has a Gothic fa9ade and 
choir ; its interior is gloomy. The large church 
of St Vincent contains the tombs of the former 
royal (Braganza) family. The church of Estrella 
has a dome of white marble, and is a reduced 
copy of St Peter’s at Rome. In San Roque 
is a chapel thickly encrusted with mosaics and 
costly marbles ; it was first erected in Rome, and 
consecrated by the pope saying mass in it, before 
it was set up 'in Lisbon. But the finest structure 
in the city is the inonastei'y and church of Belem, 
a monument to the great seamen of Portugal ; it 
was begun in 1500 on the spot from which Vasco 
da Gama embarked (1497) on his momentous 
voyage. It is constructed for the most part in the j 
Gothic style, with an abundance— a superabund- 
ance— of decorative ornament, and has magnificent j 
cloisters. Inside the church are new tombs (1880) 
to Caraoens and Vasco da Gama, and the grave of 
Catharine, wife of Charles II. of England. The 
monastery is now used as an orphanage and found- 
ling hospital. , Neither of the royal palaces, that 
of the Necessities, or that of Ajuda at Belem, 
possesses features of great interest. A fine square i 
facing the bay is surrounded with government 
offices, the handsome custom-house, and the marine 
arsenal. The arts and sciences are not in a 
flourishing condition, notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of a university, an academy of sciences ( 1779 ), 
with a library, an academy of arts, a polytechnic 
school, a medical school, a conservatory of music, 
a public library of half a million vols. and 16,000 
MSS., natural history and other museums, two ob- 
servatories, &c. There are also a military arsenal, 
a mint, a large lazaretto, a military and a naval 
school, &c. A magnificent aqueduct, completed in 
1738, brings water to the city from springs 14 miles 
to the north-west. It withstood the shock of the 
great earthquake, although it crosses a valley 
263 feet above its lowest point, and on thirty-five 
arches, the longest 110 feet. In the cemetery of 
the English church Fielding was buried in 1754. 
The population of the city was 246,343 in 1878 ; 
but the municipal boundaries were enlarged in 
1886 so as to include Belem and other suburbs, and 
in 1923 the population was 486,372. A series of 


forts protect the seaward approaches to the city. 
The harbour is one of the finest in the world, 
deep, well sheltered, and large enough to hold 
all the rfavies of Europe. Much of the trade 
is with the Portuguese colonies — such imports as 
cocoa, coffee, and india-rubber coming thence. 
But the trade of Lisbon is small compared with 
what it was in Portugal’s palmy days. The most 
important industries are in gold and silver wares 
and in jewellery ; next come cotton-spinning and 
weaving, the manufacture of silk, hemp, chemicals, 
hats, boots, tobacco, soap, cutlery, and stoneware, 
and iron-founding. 

Lisbon is a contraction of Olisipo, the name by 
which the place was known when it was the capital 
of the Lusitanians ; it was also sometimes called 
Ulyssippo, to connect it with a myth about Ulysses. 
From the Romans it passed to the Goths, and from 
them was wrested by the Moors in 716. They 
called it El-Oshbuna, and kept their hold of it 
down to 1147, when Alphonso I. of Portugal seized 
it with the help of English, German, and Flemish 
crusaders. In 1373 the city was captured and in 
gi*eat part burned by the Castilians, who again 
laid siege to it eleven years later, but without 
success. It was made the capital of the kingdom 
by John I. in 1422. In 1580 it was seized by Alva for 
Philip II. of Spain ; and it was from this pori that 
the ‘invincible ’ Armada set sail. When tlie Duke 
of Braganza roused his countrymen to shake off the 
Spanisn yoke (1640), he recaptured Lisbon, and 
once more it was made the capital. But the city 
was doomed to misfortune : it liad been three times 
taken from the Moors by the Christians previous 
to 1147, it had suffered from a severe earthquake in 
1344, and had been visited by the plague in 1348 ; 
but the greatest disaster overtook it on 1st Novem- 
ber 1755, when, in less than ten minutes, the 
gi-eater part of the city was made a heap of ruins, 
from 30,000 to 40,000 persons were killed, and 
damage done to the extent of nearly 20 millions 
sterling — one of the greatest earthquake convul- 
sions on record, the shock being perceptible in one 
direction as far as Scotland, in another at Mitylene 
in Asia Minor, and in a third at Fez in Morocco. 
The French were in possession of the city for ten 
months during 1807-8. The tale of Lisbon’s mis- 
fortunes was completed by a series of military 
revolts during the second quarter of the 19th 
century, especially in 1831, and by a bad attack 
of yellow fever m 1859. St Antony of Padua, 
Camoens, and Pope John XXL were natives of 
Lisbon. 

Lisburn^ a market-town of Antrim (till 1898 
partly in Down), on the Lagan, 93 miles by rail N. 
by E. of Dublin and 8 Sw. of Belfast. The im- 
portance of the place is due to the Conway family, 
who built a castle here in the time of Charles I. 
and introduced the existing industries. It is a 
clean and well-ordered town, and manufactures 
linens, damasks, muslins, &c., and has flax-spin- 
ning and bleaching. Its parish church is the 
cathedral of Down, Connor, and Dromore, and con- 
tains a monument to Bishop Jeremy Taylor, who 
died here in 1667. There is a well -equipped 
technical school. Pop. 12,000. 

LisieilX (ancient Bomomagus Lexoviorvm)^ a 
town in the French department of Calvados, 30 
miles by rail E. by S. of Caen. In the church of 
St Pierre (1045-1233; a cathedral down to 1801), 
Henry IL of England married (1152) Eleanor of 
Guienne. Lisieux is the centre of an extensive 
manufacture of coarse linens (cretonnes, from the 
original maker), woollens, flannels, and cottons, 
ana has a trade in agricultural products. The 
^pulation is 15,000. Four miles distant is Val 
Richer, where stood the abbey of which Thomas 
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Becket was first abbot, the ruins of which were 
made into a summer residence for Guizot. 

Liskeard, a municipal borough in Cornwall, 
stands on steep hills ovenooking the Looe, 18 miles 
WN W. of Plymouth. It is chiefly an agricultural 
town. St Martin’s church, Perpendicular in style, 
restored in 1879, is one of the largest in Corn- 
wall, and has a tower (1902) incorporating parts 
of its 14th-century predecessor. The town -hall 
(1859) is a good Italian building. A stannary or 
coinage town, Liskeard was made a free borough 
in 1250 by Richard, king of the Romans, who 
built a castle there. Till 1832 it returned two 
members ( Coke and Gibbon the most illustrious ), 
and then till 1885 one. Pop. 4000. Two miles 
south is the spring of St Keyne (q.v,), 

Lisle, Alicia, the aged widow of one of Crom- 
well’s lords, was beheaded at Winchester on 2d 
September 1685 for having sheltered one Nelthrop, 
a rebel fugitive from Sedgemoor. Thirty -six years 
before, at Charles I. ’s execution, she had said that 
her ‘ blood leaped within her to see the tyrant fall.’ 

Lisle* See Rouget de Lisle. 

Lismore, a town on the Blackwater, in Ire- 
land, in the county of Waterford, 43 miles SW. of 
Waterford city. The cathedral, the parish church 
since the see was united to Cashel, was rebuilt in 
1663, on the site of a monastery founded before 
^40, a celebrated school of learning from 635 
till its destruction by the Danes in 833. The 
castle, originally founded by John Lackland in 
1185, was the residence of the bishops till the 16th 
century. In 1687 it was given to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who sold it to the ‘ great ’ Earl of Cork, 
and in it his son, Robert Boyle (q.v.), was born. 
It was twice besieged during the Great Rebellion, 
and on the second occasion (1645) it yielded to the 
Parliamentary forces. In 1753 it passed to the 
Duke of Devonshire. Lismore returned two 
members from Charles I.’s reign to the Union. 
Pop. 1500. 

Lismore (Gael., ‘great garden’), an island of 
Lorn, Argyllshire, in Loch Linnhe, about a mile 
from the mainland, and 8 miles N. of Oban. It 
rises to 417 feet, and is lOJ miles long, IJ miles 
broad, and contains several interesting remains — 
the choir of the cathedral ( 1236 ) of the pre-Refor- 
mation diocese of Lismore or Argyll (since 1749 
used as the parish church) ; Achanduin Castle, the 
residence of the bishops ; and Castle-Rachal, a 
Scandinavian fort. See also Gaelic Language. 

Lissa (Pol. Leszno)j a town of Poland, 40 miles 
S. by W. of Posen, was during the 16th and 17th 
centuries the headquarters of the BoliemiauBretliren 
in Poland. It is now a place of 16,000 inhabitants. 

Lissa (Serb. Vis), an island of Dalmatia, 32 
miles SW. of Spalato. It was held by Britain in 
1810-15. Off it the Italian fleet was defeated by 
the Austrians in 1866. 

Lissajous’ Figures* See Sound. 

List^ Friedbioh ( 1789-1846), was born at Reut- 
liiigen in Wiirttemberg, the son of atannei', was 
for a time in the public service and a professor of 
Economics at Tubingen, but was too outspoken for 
the government, and withdrawing to America, 
acquired wealth through a coal-mine. He was for 
a time (1833 ) U.S. consul at Leipzig, and zealously 
promoted railways and manufacturers’ associations 
, in Germany, His ‘ National System ’ of political 
economy took form in 1841 ; in a paper he estab- 
lished he advocated a national German commercial 
system and a national fleet, and failed to carry 
through a scheme for a commercial union between 
Germany and Austria. Depression led to insanity 
and suicide. He taught that every nation should 
aim to develop all its resources, so as to be as far 


as possible independent of the rest of the world. 
Protection (q.v.)is necessary for a country till it h«s 
developed its industry and commerce. Free trade 
is good only if all nations practise it reciprocally, 
but is the goal to which all nations should tend. 
His teaching justified protection in the British 
colonies, and has often been cited in taiiff reform 
controveraies. His National System of Political 
Economy was translated, and appeared in a new 
edition in 1904. There are Lives by Goldschmidt 
(1878 ), Jentsch (1901 ), and Miss M. E. Hirst (1909 ). 

Listei^ Joseph, Lord, was born of Quaker 
stock at Upton, Essex, 5th April 1827, the son of 
the London wine merchant and microscopist 
Joseph J. Lister, F.R.S. (1786-1869), and studied 
at London and at Edinburgh under Syme. He 
was professor of Surgery successively at Glasgow 
(1860-69), Edinburgh (1869-77), and at King’s 
College, London (1877-93). His observations on 
the coagulation of the blood, on inflammation, and 
on suppuration (basing on Pasteur’s researches) 
led to his great achievement, the introduction of 
the Antiseptic (q.v.) system, which revolutionised 
modern surgery. He made his first successful 
experiments with carbolic acid at Glasgow in 
1865, published these in 1867, and carried them 
out more fully in Edinburgh and London ; and the 
transition from antisepsis to asepsis was but the 
development of the doctrine and method he had 
established — ‘ the greatest triumph of modern 
surgery,’ as it has been justly called. He was 
said to have saved more lives than the 19th century 
wars had cut off. He held many doctorates and 
honours, native and foreign ; wasP.R.S, from 1895 
to 1900 ; became a baronet in 1883 ; and, the first 
surgeon to be thus honoured, a baron in 1897. He 
died 10th February 1912. See Life by Godlee 
(revised 1924[). 

Liston, John (1776-1846), low comedian, 
played from 1805 to 1837 at the Haymarket, Drury 
Lane, and the Olympic. ‘ Paul Pry ’ ( 1825 ) was his 
most popular creation. 

Liston, Robert (1794-1847), bom at Eccles- 
machan manse, near Linlithgow, studied at Edin- 
burgh and London. At Edinburgh, as surgeon and 
lecturer, he acquired a European reputation ; and 
in 1835 he was called to the council of University 
College, London. His most important works are 
BUmmts of Surgery ( 1831 ) and Practical Surgery 
( 1837 ). His uncontrollable temper involved him in 
quarrels with his professional brethren. 

Liszt, Franz, pianist and composer, was born 
at Raiding, in a German-speaking district of 
Hungary, on October 22, 1811. His father, Adam 
Liszt, steward of Prince Eszterli4zy’s estates, had 
himself musical gifts, and guided the precocious 
talents of his son with great iudgment. At the 
age of nine Franz played in public at Oedenburg, 
and afterwards at Presburg, when several Hun- 
garian noblemen offered the means for his education, 
and he was taken to Vienna, where he studied 
under Czerny and Salieri. On December 1, 1822, he 
appeared at a concert there, and the audience were 
in raptures with his playing; April 13, 1823, was 
the date of a memorable concert, aft^ which 
Beethoven ascended the platform and kissed the 
l)oy — a reminiscence to which he always alluded 
with veneration. He proceeded to Paris, and, 
though admittance to the Conservatoire was denied 
by me inflexible Cherubini, he continued his 
studies under Paer and Reicha. He soon became 
a favourite in Paris salons, and made a tour to 
Vienna, Munich, Stuttgart, and Strasbnrg, with 
unmistakable success. He visited England thrice 
in 1824-27, but met with scarcely so much apprecia- 
tion. In 1827 his father died, and he entered on a 
great mental struggle. He was repelled by the 
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then low estate of musical art and artists, and his 
strong relmious feelings drew him towards the 
church. He was also fascinated by Saint Simon- 
ianism, and at intervals the attractions of the 
world influenced him strongly. In 1831 he heard 
Paganini, and was fired by the resolve, which he 
carried to triumphant issue, to become the Paga- 
nini of the pianoforte. He became intimate with 
most of the great UtUrateurs then in Paris, more 
especially with Lamennais, Lamartine, Victor 
Hugo, and George Sand, who exercised a marked 
influence upon him, as did also Chopin. From 
1835 to 1845 dates his relationship with the 
Countess d’Agoult (q.v.), known in literature as 
Daniel Stem, who bore him three children, one 
of whom, Cosima, became the wife of Von Billow, 
and subsequently of Richard Wagner. The 
enthusiasm which his playing excited in Paris, as 
elsewhere, has been graphically depicted by Heine. 
In 1849, at the heimt of popularity, he retired to 
Weimar to direct the opera and concerts, and to 
devote his time largely to composition and teach- 
ing. Here he brought out remarkable works denied 
a hearing elsewhere — e.g. Wagner’s Lohengrin and 
Berlioz’s Benvennto Gdlini ; and the little town 
became the centre of musical life in Germany. 
Here, too, commenced^ the close relationship with, 
and incalculable services rendered to, Wagner. 
In 1861 he resigned his appointment, and his life was 
subsequently divided mainly between Weimar, 
Rome, and Budapest, in which latter city he was in 
1870 appointed president of the Academy of Music. 
In 1865 he received minor orders in the Church of 
Rome, and was afterwards known as Abb4. The 
record of his visit to London in 1886 is that of a 
triumphal progress. His influence was irresistible. 
Passing through Paris, he travelled to Baireuth, 
where, after attending several of the festival per- 
formances, he was attacked by hopeless illness, 
and breathed his last on July 31, 1886, 

All things considered, he may be regarded as 
at the time the foremost figure in the musical 
world. As a pianist he was simply unapproach- 
able; he exercised a charm bordering on the 
fabulous. His supreme command of technique was 
forgotten by hearers in admiration of the poetic 
qualities of his playing. That he was equally 
imique as a teacher is amply evident from the en- 
thusiastic veneration of his pupils, among whom 
are many of the greatest living masters of the 
pianoforte. His literary works on music, though 
rather rhapsodical, are of real value ; they include 
monographs on Chopin and Franz, and a volume 
on the music of the Gypsies. His influence in 
bringing to a hearing some of the greatest works of 
other musicians was invaluable. As a composer 
there is some difficulty as yet in properly estimating 
his work. His transcriptions for the piano, at 
least the later ones, are universally considered the 
finest ever made; his Hungarian rhapsodies may 
be deemed the highest reach of this form of com- 
position. His pianoforte works are of enormous 
number, and not yet completely known. All his 
original works have a very distinct, sometimes a 
very strange individuality. He has the merit of 
creating, in his twelve symphonic poems, a new 
form of orchestral music. Their most distinctive 
features are the carrying out of a definite ‘pro- 
gramme,’ and the Wagnerian use of the Leit- 
motiv, by which unity is given to the whole piece. 
One or two masses, the ‘Legend of St Elizabeth,’ 
and .a few other works, embody his religious 
aspirations, with reverence for old forms. His 
songs have a peculiar charm. As a man he 
possessed a moat striking personality, and exer- 
cised a powerful faspination on all who came in | 
contact with bim. Tp call his generosity princely ] 
is to do hononr to the title. The whole proceed i 


of every one of his concerts subsequent to 1847, 
which must have amounted to an enormous sum* 
were devoted to the benefit of others. 

See his Letters (trans. 1894) ; the Lives by Nohl (trans. 
Chicago, 1884), Martin (1886), De Beaufort ^886), and 
A. Gollerich (Leip. 1888); the BeGoUections (1888) of 
Janka Wohl; Ramann, Liszt, als Kmistler wnd Memoh 
(1894) ; A. Hervey, lAszt and his Work (1911) ; Franz 
Lisztf by his daughter Frau Cosima Wagner (1911) ; and 
Ferencz Liszt, by Frederick Corder ( 1925). 

Litany (Gr. litaneia^ ‘supplication’), a form 
of prayer in which the same thing is repeated 
several times at no long intervals. Hence in Latin 
the word is always used in the plural, litanim. 
The common formula, Kyrie eleison, Christe 
eleison, Kyrie eleison — ‘ Lord, have mercy upon us 
— Christ, have mercy upon us — Lord, have mercy 
upon us’ — ^is the simplest (‘lesser’) litany. The 
word may be properly applied to the forms common 
among the Eastern Christians at different points 
during the celebration of the eucharist ( see Liturgy) 
and other services, in which the deacon recites 
a number of short supplications, and the people 
reply after each ^ Kyrie eleison^ This practice 
formerly existed in the West at the commencement 
of the liturgy : it is still preserved in the Ambrosian 
rite during Lent ; and tlie ninefold Kyrie of the 
Roman rite is merely a surviving remnant of the 
same thing, the responses having been preserved, 
although flie prayers have been dropped. Owing 
to the litany being a form of public prayer 
specially adapted for and used in public processions, 
tne word Utaneia has now obtained among the 
Greeks the secondary and technical meaning of a 
procession^ and the word regularly applied by them 
to the forms of united prayer conducted by the 
deacon is ektem. 

In the Latin churches the word litany is now 
used to indicate a special service or form of suppli- 
cation of medieval origin, in which, after the simple 
Kyrie and the invocation of Christ and of the Holy 
Trinity, follows a very long string of saints’ names, 
each followed by the response ‘ Pray for us then 
a series of clauses naming different evils, and a 
series of adjurations based on events in the life of 
Christ, both followed in every instance by the 
response ‘ Deliver us, 0 Lord ; ’ and next a series 
of supplications, be^nning ‘That it may please 
Thee,’ to all of which the response is ‘ We beseech 
Thee, hear us.’ After this comes the triple invoca- 
tion of Christ as the Lamb of God, the simple 
Kyrie again, the Lord’s Prayer, Psalm Ixx., a 
series of pieces of an intercessory cliaracter, and a 
very large number of prayers or collects. It may 
be observed that in the medieval editions the 
names of local saints are generally found mingled 
with the others. According to the present Roman 
rule the use of the litany is only absolutely 
commanded upon the Mond^, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday before Ascension Day, when a pro- 
cession is made to implore a blessing upon the 
fruits of the earth, and which are thence called 
Rogation (or ‘asking’) Days, and upon St Mark’s 
Day (April 26), when a procession is made to pray 
for public health during what is in the south an 
unhealthy part of the year. The litany is, how- 
ever, ordered upon nearly every occasion of public 
supplication, such as war, famine, pestilence, &c., 
and is subject to great alterations, especially 
after the Lord’s Prayer, to meet the special 
occasions. It is also used on all special occasions, 
such as ordinations, consecrations, &c., with special 
alterations, and, in an abridged form, before the 
Mass on the eves of Easter and Pentecost. 

The form of the litany used by Anglicans is 
a translation of the pre-Reformation one, but 
extremely free. The invocations of saints and the 
psalm are entirely omitted. Its ^se is prescribed 
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upon all Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, when 
•it is used either as a special service or appended to 
morning prayer. It is also used at ordinations. 
It does not possess the same elasticity as the 
Roman for adaptation to different occasions. 

It may be worth adding that in the Latin 
churches there are also two other litanies, the use 
of which is permitted in public worship, but which 
do not form any part of the church service. Both 
begin like the litany proper. The first is called 
that of the Holy Name (or sometimes * of Jesus *). 
In this the invocation of the Trinity is immediately 
succeeded by a long series of invocations of Christ 
under different titles (such as ‘Jesus, Good 
Shepherd,’ ‘Jesus, King of all the Saints’), with 
the constant response ‘ Have mercy upon us.’ The 
other litany is called that of the Blessed Virgin 
(or sometimes ‘of Loretto’). In it the invocation 
of the Trinity is succeeded by a series of titles 
addressed to the Blessed Virgin. 

There are also a vast variety of other so-called 
litanies, mostly of French origin, and generally 
designed to invoke some particular saint under a 
string of complimentary epithets, on the model of 
the litany of the Blessed Virgin. Their public use is 

rohibited, and there is no more guarantee of their 

octrinal soundness than may attach to the approval 
of any bishop ^ven to the book of prayers for per- 
sonal use in which they may happen to be found. 

Litchi {Litchi chinensis, or Nephelium Lidchi), 
one of the most delicious fruits of China, Cochin- 
China, and the ^ Malay Archipelago. The tree 
which produces it belongs to the natural order 
Sapindaeese, and has pinnate leaves. The fruit is 
of the size of a small walnut, and grows in racemes. 
It is a red or green berry, with a thin, tough, 
leathery, scaly rind, and a colourless, semi-trans- 
parent pulp, in the centre of which is one large 
dark- brown seed. The pulp is slightly sweet, sud- 
acid, and very grateful. • The Chinese preserve the 
fruit bjr drying, and in the dried state it is imported 
into Britain. 

Literary Fund, Royal, founded in 1790 by 
David Williams, who had been a dissenting minister, 
the friend of Franklin, Mackintosh, &c., incorpor- 
ated in 1818, relieves distressed literary men of all 
nations, and their widows and children. 

Literature. See English Literature, 
Latin Lan(3-uage and Literature; and the 
sections on literature in the articles on the various 
countiies or languages; those on the various 
literary forms or genres as Ballad, Blank Verse, 
Didactic Poetry, Drama, Romance ; also 
Alliteration, Rhyme, Metre, Poetry, &c. 
Litharge. See Lead. 

LithgoW) William, Scottish traveller, was 
born at Lanark in 1082. He had already visited 
the Shetlands, Bohemia, Switzerland, &c., when, 
in 1610, he set out from Paris, by way of Italy and 
Greece, to Palestine and Egypt, performing most 
of this and his subsequent journeys on foot. His 
second tramp led him through North Africa from 
Tunis to Fez and back, and home by way of Hun- 
gaiy and Poland. In his third and last journey 
(1619-21) to Spain vid Ireland he was seized as 
a spy at Mdlaga, tortured by his jailers and by 
inquisitors, and only released through the agency 
of the English consul.^ After he returned to Lon- 
don he became an object of commiseration to the 
king and his court. Gondomar, the Spanish am- 
bassador, promised him reparation, but contented 
himself with promising. So Lithgow assaulted, or 
by another account was assaulted by, him in the 
king’s anteroom, for which he was clapt into the 
Marshalsea. _ He died at Lanark, perhaps in 1645. 
His euplmistic but most interesting Bare Admen- 
tures and Paineful Peregirmcdions was published in 


a complete form in 1632 (new ed. 1906), though an 
incomplete version came out in 1614. Besides this 
he wrote accounts of The Siege of Breda { 1637 ) and 
the Siege of Newcastle (1645 ; new ed. 1820), Poems 
(ed. by James Maidment, 1863), and other works, 

Lithie Acid. See IJric A.GU>.—Lithic Acid 
Diathesis is the term employed in medicine to 
designate the condition in which there is an excess 
of lithic (or uric) acid, either free or in combina- 
tion, or both, in the Urine (q.v.). 

Lithium (sym, Li ; at. no. 3; at. wt, 7*0; sp. gr. 
0*5936) is the metallic base of the alkali Uthiay 
and derives its name from Greek lithos^ ‘a stone.’ 
It was discovered by Arfvedson in 1817 in some 
Swedish minerals; but since the introduction of 
spectroscopic research it has been found to be 
widely present in many mineral waters, in the ash of 
plants, &c. The metal is of a white, silvery appear- 
ance, and is much harder than sodium or potassium, 
but softer than lead. It admits of being welded at 
ordinary temperatures, and of being drawn out 
into wire, which, however, is inferior in tenacity to 
leaden wire. It fuses at 356® (180° C.). It is the 
lightest of all known solids, its specific gravity 
being little more than half that of water ; it decom- 
poses water at ordinaiy temperatures. It burns 
with a brilliant light in oxygen, chlorine, and the 
vapours of iodine and bromine. It is easily reduced 
from its chloride by means of a galvanic battery. 
When lithium is burned in air it forms an oxide, 
lithia, LigO, along with a trace of a higher oxide. 
This oxide, when treated with water, yields a 
hydrate, LiOH, having alkaline properties and 
resembling soda and potash. Lithia forms a series 
of salts (carbonate, chloride, citrate, &c.) analogous 
to the potash and soda salts, and all of these, when 
placed in the flame of a Bunsen burner and ex- 
amined with the spectroscope, show characteristic 
red bands by whicn their presence can always be 
ascertained. 

In medicine the salts of lithia hold a high place 
as solvents of uric acid. The carbonate and citrate 
are used for this purpose, and are said to he much 
more efficient in cases of gout and gravel than the 
potash salts. 

Lithography (Gr. Uthos, ‘a stone,’ and 
graphein^ ‘to write’), the art of printing from 
stone, and one of the most impoi-tant of the repro- 
ductive arts, was invented in 1796 by Aloys Sene- 
felder ( 1771-1834 ). In that year a piece of music — 
Senefelder’s first work — was printed from the stone, 
and in 1800 he patented Ms invention in Bavaria, 
most of the German states, and Austria. After- 
wards he opened establishments in London and 
Paris, but did not succeed very well. The great 
secrecy and jealousy with which the new art was 
guarded by its patentees prevented progress being 
made, and it was not till many years afterwards 
that their complicated manipulation became suf- 
ficiently simplified for the rapid advance which 
then became possible. Senefelder, on whom the 
king of Bavaria settled a pension, lived to see his 
invention brought to complete perfection. 

The principles on whicn lithogi'aphy is founded 
are (1) the strong adhesion of greasy substances 
to calcareous stone ; (2) the affinity of one greasy 
body for another, and their antipathy to .water; 
(3) the facility with wMch calcareous stone imbibes 
water. It follows that, if a greasy line be drawn 
on a prepared stone, its adhesion ^ such that it 
can only be erased by entirely removing the surface 
of the stone so far as the grease has penetrated. 
If water be put on the surface of the stone it 
remains on those parts not covered with grease ; a 
roller charged with greasy ink may then be passed 
over the stone, the ink adhering to the greased 
portions, while the parts wet with water will repel 
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the ink and remain clean. A piece of paper put on 
the stone, if pressure be applied, will receive an 
impression in ink of the greasy line. The covering 
of the stone with a solution of gum-arabic (to be 
afterwards described) is an almost indispensable 
aid to the water in resisting the ink. 

There are various methods employed in litho- 
gTaphy— drawing on stone with pen or brush with 
liquid ink ; drawing on paper, and transferring to 
stone ; engraving on stone ; drawing on stone with 
crayons or solid ink, transferring from engraved 
plates or woodcuts, &c. These differ only in the 
manner of applying the greased drawings to the 
surface of the stone. The printing from them is in 
nearly all cases identical. 

The Stones.— immense quarries of Solenhofen 
in Bavaria furnish the best stones; others of 
inferior quality are obtained in France and Italy. 
The stones are composed of lime, clay, and sili- 
ceous earth, and are of various hues, from a 
pale yellowish- white to a light buif, reddish, pearl - 
gray, blue, and greenish colour. Those of a uni- 
form gray colour are the best. They are found in 
beds, commencing with layers of the thickness of 

E ; the thickness required for printing-stones 
from about 2 to 4 or 5 inches. When in 
the quarry they are soft and easily cut to any 
required size. They are afterwards ground face to 
face with sand and water, and when quite level 
polished with pumice-stone, and finally with 
smooth polishing stone. Thin plates of zinc or 
aluminhim are largely used in mace of stones for 
many purposes, and have the advantages of being 
much cheaper, less bulky, and very much lighter. 
Their flexibility also has rendered possible the fast- 
running ‘rotary’ and ‘off-set’ presses described 
below. The plates are prepared with a finely 
grained, porous surface, and are treated on the 
same principles as the stones, though the greasy 
image has not such holding power as on stone. 

The writing and drawing inks and crayons 
are composed of lard, hard soap, white wax, 
shell-lac, Venetian turpentine, carbonate of soda, 
and Paris black. The proportions used and the 
methods of manufacture vary considerably. All 
descriptions can be purchased ready prepared. 
The greasy ingredients are the important parts; 
the black is only added to enable the artist to see 
the effect he is producing as he goes on. 

Writmg or drawing on stone is performed with a 
fine pen or brush, or a ruling pen for straight lines. 
The ink is rubbed down with a little water and 
under gentle heat, in the same manner as China ink, 
and the sulriect may he traced as for a drawing 
on paper. Great care is necessary in handling the 
stone, as its affinity for grease is so keen that a 
finger-mark would develop into a black blot in 
printing. When the drawing is finished it is 
covered over with a solution of gum-arabic in 
water. This gumming fills up the pores of the 
stone on the undrawn parts, and prevents the 
greasy lines of the drawing from spreading. The 
stone is then removed to the printing. press and 
prepared for printing. The gum is first washed off 
with clean water, enough remaining in the pores of 
the stone, however, to assist the water to resist 
the ink in the subsequent printing. The stone is 
then damped with a canvas cloth, and a roller 
(made of wood or iron, covered with one or two 
thicknesses of flannel and an outer covering of fine 
leather), charged with printing-ink is passed over 
the stone till every part of the drawing is thoroughly 
inked. Aay accidental grease or finger-marks will 
now become visible, and must be removed with 
acid, scraping with a knife, or polishing with 
polishing stone. When the drawing is made satis- 
factory the stone is washed over with a weak 
solution of nitric acid in gum-water. This etdhmg^ 


as it is called, is a very important operation. If 
applied too strong the acid would remove the draw- 
ing completely from the stone ; but when diluted to 
the proper strength it gently eats away the surface 
of the bare parts of the stone, opening up the pores 
for the better reception of the gum to be afterwards 
applied, thoroughly cleans it from grease-soils, and 
sharpens the lines of the drawing. When the 
stone is sufficiently etched the acid is washed off 
and another coating of gum applied ; when this is 
dry it is again washed off, ana, usually, to clean 
the stone from the drawing-ink, the surface is 
washed with turpentine. For all that can be now 
seen on the stone the work is quite lost; hut it 
is only the black ink that is washed off ; the grease 
lines are in the stone, which is all that is necessary. 
The stone is now damped with a cloth and inked 
with a roller till all the drawing is black again ; a 
piece of paper is placed on the top, passed tlirough 
the press, and when taken off has received an 
impression of the drawing.^ The damping and 
inking is repeated for every impression, and when 
the stone is put away or left for a time it is, for 
preservation, covered with the indispensable gum, 
which is again washed off when printing is resumed. 
The ink for black printing is composed of Paris 
black, ground up with varnish made from boiled 
linseed-oil. 

Writings and drawings made on ^prepared paper 
and transferred to stone for printing are, perliaps, 
the most important items in general lithographic 
work. The transfer paper is prepared on one side 
with a coating of isinglass, flake-white, and gam- 
boge, and afterwards smoothed by passing several 
times through a press over a heated stone. The 
writing or drawing is made on thjfe preparation with 
a pen or fine brush with the lithographic transfer 
ink, and when finished is transferred to the stone 
in the following manner. The paper is put for a 
few minutes between damped blotting-paper. A 
warmed polished stone is put in the press, the 
paper is placed with the coated side upon it, and 
passed several times through the press, after which 
the paper is damped with water and gently rubbed 
with the fingers till it comes easily off, leaving the 
drawing adhering to the stone. The stone is 

f ummed over and proceeded with as already 
escribed. After the first inking-up, and before 
etching, any defects in the transfer can be touched 
up with a pen or brush. In France and some other 
countries this class of work, however, is generally 
either directly drawn or engraved on the stone. 

Fresh impressions of lithographs, of engravings 
on wood, steel, or copper, and of letterpress may be 
transferred to and printed from the stone by the 
above process, the paper used being prepared with 
a special composition, and the ink a mixture of the 
writing and printing inks. Many subjects, such 
as music titles, &c., are engraved cheaply on zinc, 
expressly to be transferred to stone, when the 
design is small and required in large numbers, it 
may be transferred many times on one stone, 
and many printed on one sheet of paper at every 
impression. 

Kngraving on stone^ so called, is another method 
of putting a drawing on stone, and is as follows. 
A polished stone is covered with a coating of gum 
slightly coloured; this is afterwards roughly 
washed off, leaving only a very thin film of the 
gum, which can be easily cut through. On this 
ground the drawing is executed with etching-points 
of diamond and steel of various breadths, exactly 
as in etching, the surface of the stone being cut 
through the gum in making the lines. When the 
drawing is finished any greasy matter is rubbed into 
the lines and allowed to remain an hour or two till 
the stone has imbibed enough at the lines. The 
gum is then washed off, and the stone damped and 
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inked and proceeded with as above, except that 
engraved stones are generally inked with a dauber 
— ^i.e. a piece of wood covered with one or two 
pieces of flannel, with which the ink is rubbed into 
the lines. 

‘Chalk-drawings’ are drawn, with lithographic 
chalk, either directly on to stones grained by grind- 
ing with sand, or on paper with a grain impressed 
on the surface, and transferred to stone or metal 
plates. A fine-grained chalk-drawing is one of the 
most difficult subjects to print satisfactorily. 

‘ Shading -mediu ms ’ have become almost indis- 
pensable to the lithographer, as they afford the 
readiest means of laying a tint or ruling. The 
medium consists of a film of gelatine composition 
supported by the edges in a wooden frame, and 
impressed on one surface with a raised stipple or 
ruling. The film is inked with a roller and trans- 
fer ink, only the tops of the raised dots receiving 
the ink ; the film is then placed face down on the 
stone and transferred by rubbing the back. The film 
is transparent, and allows the operator to see the 
effect before rubbing down. Parts on which the 
stipple is not required are protected by painting 
over with coloured gum, which is allowed to dry 
before the stipple is apjjlied. On washing with 
water the gum and the ink come away together, 
leaving the stipple on the ungummed parts. These 
shading-mediums are made in immense variety of 
stipples and rulings of varying fineness, as well as 
many fancy patterns, and many patterns may be 
combined to produce new effects. 

‘ Plioto-lithography ’ is the application of photo- 
graphic methods to lithography.^ The negatives 
are made in the same way as for line and half-tone 
blocks ( see Illustration of Books), but the metal 
plates of zinc or aluminium are very thin, and 
there is no ‘ etching ’ in the sense of creating an 
appreciable relief. The image may be printed on 
to the plate direct, exactly as for line blocks, or on 
to a special gelatine-coated transfer paper sensitised 
with bichromate. This paper is exposed under the 
negative, inked over with transfer ink, and placed 
in water, when the gelatine which has not been 
affected by light becomes soft and slimy, and the 
ink wipes off these parts readily with a piece of 
cotton -wool, remaining only on the parts coiTe- 
sponding to the lines and dots of the original. This 
is transferred to stone in the usual way. 

ChromO’Uthography is the most beautiful of all 
the methods of printing from stone. The object 
being to produce, as nearly as possible, fac-similes 
of pictures in colour, it is necessary to employ a 
number of stones, in some cases as many as twenty 
or thirty, each printing a separate tint, to produce 
the infinite variety of colour in a finished colour- 
drawing. The usual method of procedure is as 
follows. A careful outline of the entire design is 
drawn on, or transferred to, a stone ; from this, 
called the key^ as many copies are printed as there 
are colour-stones required. These impressions are 
dusted with dry black: or raddle, and, oeing set off 
on the colour-stones, form guides to the artist in 
drawing in the various colours ; after which the 
key lines can be washed away with water. On one 
of th^e stones the general effect of the picture is 
sometimes drawn, and this, printed in a neutral 
gray, forms the basis of the finislied print. The 
other stones are drawn separately to correspond 
with the different colours required to produce the 
necessary^ effect, It^ will be easily understood that 
in aixanging the various colours with their varying 
degrees of depth on the different stones, the proper 
^ount of force toTbe given to each, and the effect 
likely to be produced by printing one tint over 
another, have to be considered, and give scope 
for a great deal of professional skUh There are 
many different methods of drawing the tints on the 


stone which are too technical for our limits. The 
finest work is done by stipple, drawn by hand Avith 
a tine brush, a method in which French and 
German artists on stone are very skilful. The 
colour stones are printed in the manner already 
described, except that coloured inks are used in- 
stead of black. The different colours, varying^ in 
number from four or five to twenty or thirty, being 
printed by separate impressions on the same paper, 
it is obvious that great care is necessary to see that 
every impression is exactly fitted to the others, or 
exactly registered^ as it is called. Several mechani- 
cal appliances are used to secure this exactness. 
When the necessary number of impressions have 
been printed and the stone has to be cleaned for 
another subject, the surface must be laboriously 
polished down till every vestige of grease is re- 
moved. 

Such is a brief outline of the different methods 
employed in lithography, but each method is capable 
of infinite number of variations in the hands of 
different operators. 

LitlhograpMc presses vary as much in construction 
as those for the letterpress. The hand-press is 
very simple. The stone is placed on a movable 
table, and a tympan^ an iron frame covered with 
le ther, folds down over the paper when placed 
on the stone. It is then rolled under the scraper, 
generally a piece of boxwood fixed in an upright, 
which applies the pressure. The damping and ink- 
ing are done by hand. 

The first self-acting lithographic machine, intro- 
duced into Britain by Sichel of Berlin and Vienna, 
failed from the fact that it was constructed, like 
the hand-press, with a scraper arrangement for the 
impression. This produced too much friction, 
re dering speed dangerous, and work difficult to 
keep on the stone ; and it was not till about 1860 
that the machine as at present in use, with a 
cj'linder for the pressure, was introduced from 
ftance. It is somewhat an adaptation of the 
letterpress single-cylinder machine (see Printing), 
and a very brief description will suffice. The 
stone is placed on a movable bed, which can be 
raised or lowered according to the thickness of the 
stone. The sheet is fed in at the top of the 
cylinder, whence a gripper arrangement leads it 
over the stone. At one end are the damping- 
rollers, which are covered with some soft absorb- 
ent fabric; and at the other the inking-rollers, 
covered with the finest French leather, with ink- 
ing-table, duct, and distributors. The stone passes 
first under the dampers, then to the inking-rollem, 
thence hack to the cylinder to print the impression, 
and so on ad infiniUm. The weak point in this 
type of press is the reciprocating motion of the 
heavy table and stone, winch travels the length of 
the machine, stops, ahd runs hack again for each 
impression. In the ‘rotary’ machine the zinc or 
aluminium plates used in place of stones are fixed 
round a cylinder which revolves continuously, and 
a much higher speed is possible. 

The difficulty of bringing the printing surface of 
either stone or zinc ^ate into sufficiently close 
contact Avith the paper to obtain a good impression 
made it imperative to use only very smooth papers 
for lithographic printing until the introduction of 
the type of press knoAvn as the ‘off-set ’ press, as the 
image is not printed direct on to the paper but on 
to rubber, and from the rubber on to the paper. 
It is an adaptation of a press which had been used 
for some time iu printing desi^s on tinplate to be 
made into fancy boxes, &c. The greasy image is 
transferred to a zinc plate in the usual Avay, except 
that it is correct with the finished print as regards 
right and left, whereas for direct printing the 
design is, of course, reversed. The plate is fixed 
on a cylinder fitted with the usual damping and 
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inking rollers. This cylinder revolves in contact 
with a second cylinder of identical size, covered with 
a ‘blanket’ of line rubber, to which the ink image 
is transferred at each revolution. Pressing against 
this cylinder is a second rubber-covered cylinder, 
and the paper is fed between these two, receiving 
the image from the rubber surface. The resilient 
pressure of the two rubber surfaces transfers tlie 
image, even when composed of fine ruling or stipple, 
to rough surfaced papers which could be printed in 
no other way. ‘ Off-set ’ machines can run at such 
liigh speeds that it is difficult to feed the paper 
in with sufficient rapidity and accuracy. With 
automatic feeding speeds over 10,000 per hour have 
been reached, and it has been found that fine work, 
such as bank cheques, prints cleaner and sharper 
when the machine runs fast. The capacity for 
printing on rough uncoated paper, and the saving 
of time both in the printing and in the ‘ making- 
ready,’ render it probable that this machine will re- 
volutionise certain classes of printing. In America 
much beautiful work in seven or eight colours has 
been produced on off-set machines, using a combina- 
tion of liand-work and photography, on the ‘half- 
tone’ principle. (See Illustration of Books.) 

See G. A. Audsley, GhrcMO-litkography^ a popular 
treatise (4A plates ), and 'W'. D. Richmond, The Grammar 
of Lithography arid Colour and Coloy/r Printing as 
applied to Lithography (6th ed. 1887), both in Wyman’s 
Techn. Series; David Gumming, JSomdhooh of LUho- 
graphy ; A. Seymour, Practical Lithography ; Charles 
Harrap, Transferring and Metallography ; H. J. Rhodes, 
The Art of Lithography ; P. T. Corkett, Photo- Litho omd 
Off-set Printing. 

Lithology {lithoSi ‘a stone’) is a name some- 
times used for that division of geology which con- 
siders the constitution and structure of rocks, apart 
from their relations in time or position to each 
other. See Geology, Petrography. 

LithomargOf an earthy or clay -like mineral 
substance, sometimes called Mountain Marrow 
(Ger. St6inmarh)i consisting chiefly of silica and 
alumina, with oxide of iron and various colouring 
substances, derived from the decomposition of 
various minerals. It is soft, greasy to the touch, 
and adheres strongly to the tongue. It is generally 
Avhite, yellow, or rea, often exhibiting very beauti- 
ful colours. It is found iu Germany, Russia, &c., 
also in the tin-mines of Redruth in Cornwall. 

Lithopliagidse (Gr., ‘stone-eaters’), a term 
sometimes ap^ied to the molluscs which bore holes 
for their own residence in rocks. See BoRING- 
ANIMALS. 

Lithoponey a white pigment made from barium 
sulphide and zinc sulphate. 

Litiiotomy (Gr. lithos, ‘a stone’; tome, ‘the 
act of cutting’), the technical name for the surgical 
operation popularly called cutting for the stone. 
As most of the symptoms of stone in the bladder 
( which are noticed in the article Calculus) may 
he simulated by other diseases of the bladder and 
adjacent parts, it is necessary to have additional 
evidence regarding the true nature of the case 
before resorting to so serious an operation as 
lithotomy. This evidence is aflEbrded by passing a 
metal instrument (sound) along the urethra, oy 
which the stone can be felt, by using the oystoscope, 
through Avhich it can be seen, or, most simply, by 
X-ray examination. 

Lithotomy has been performed in various ways at 
different times, both in the perineum and above 
the. pubes. The earliest form of lithotomy is 
known as eutting on the gripe, or Celsus^s method 
It received the former name from the stone, after 
being fixed by the pressure of the fingers in the 
anus, being directly cut upon and extracted. The 
Marian method, founded on the erroneous idea that 
membranous parts would not heal after incision. 


Avhile their dilatation was comparatively harmless, 
Avas the operation mainly in vogue for nearly 
200 years, till Fr^re Jacques introduced what Avas 
essentially the lateral method. Cheselden (1727) 
and Liston in the first half of the 19th century 
perhaps most deserve mention among the many 
surgeons Avho subsequently improved upon the 
original operation. 

The lateral operation, so called from the lateral 
direction in which the incision is made into the 
skin of the perineum and the neck of the bladder, 
in order to avoid Avounding the rectum, Avas, with 
various minor modifications, generally employed 
almost to the present day. Frk*e Jacques seems 
to have devised the method and to have practised 
it with much success ; and in 1702 he published a 
description of it. The advantage of this operation, 
by Avhich a free opening, sufficiently large for the 
extraction of all but very large stones, can be made 
into the bladder without laceration of the parts or 
injury to the rectum, Avas immediately recognised 
by tiie leading surgeons of the time, and the 
Marian process Avas at once universally given up. 
Other varieties of the perineal operation are termed 
median, bilateral, dec. 

The suprapubic or high operation was first per- 
formed by Pierre Franco in 1561. It has recently 
come almost entirely to displace perineal litho- 
tomy, and is specially applicable for stones of large 
size which cannot be crushed or are difficult to 
remove through the outlet of the pelvis. 

From the shortness of the female uvetlna and the 
extent to Avhich it can be dilated, and, additionally, 
from the comparative rarity of calculous affections 
in Avomen, the operation of lithotomy is seldom 
re^iired in the female sex. 

The more general adoption of lithotrity has 
greatly diminished the number of cases in AAdiich 
lithotomy has to be resorted to. 

Lithotrity (Gr., ‘ stone-crushing ’ ), the surgical 
operation of breaking up a stone in tlie bladder into 
such small fragments that they may readily be 
expelled by the urethra. Although the importance 
of such an operation has been recognised from the 
earliest time, a French surgeon, Civiale, who com- 
menced his researches in 1817, but did not perform 
his first operation till 1824, may be 
regarded as the discoverer of lithotiity. 

The instrument by which the disintegra- 
tion of the stone is effected is introduced 
in the same manner as a catheter or 
sound into the bladder, and, after catch- 
ing the stone, either bores, hammers, 
or crushes it to pieces. The stone is 
grasped by the blades of such an instm- 
ment as that shown in the figure, and 
the blades are then forcibly approxi- 
mated to each other by means of a screw. 

The various fragments are gradually 
broken down in the same Avay till they are 
small enough to be discharged through a 
catheter introduced for the purpose. 

Since the operation Avas first intro- 
duced, the instruments employed both 
for crushing the stone and for evacuating 
its fragments have gradually been im- 
proved ; and experience has shown that 
this method is capable of superseding 
lithotomy in the adult in the vast 
majority of oases where an operation 
for stone is necessary. 

It used to be considered advisable in the case 
of all but very small stones to crush and remove 
only a portion of the calculus at one time. To 
Bigelow of New York belongs the credit of i^eoom- 
mending (in 1878) the method now adopted by 
almost all surgeons. He gave it the name of 
litholapaxy ( ‘ stone-evacuation ’ ), but it only differs 
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from lithotrity in that the procedure is completed 
at one sitting. This improvement was an outcome 
of the teaching of Otis of New York, who found it 
possible to introduce instruments of larger size, 
and therefore more effective tlian had been pre- 
viously considered safe. 

In adults, conditions which make lithotrity un- 
ad visable are ^extreme size, with hardness of 
structure in the calculus itself, and confirmed 
narrowness or other obstruction in the urinary 
passages, rendering the employment of adequate 
instruments impossible’ (Sir H. Thomson). In 
children the risk attending lithotomy is much less 
than in adults ; but the difficulties of lithotrity, in 
consequence of the small size of the urethra, are 
much greater : in boys, therefore, the former 
operation is still generally preferred, except in the 
case of very small stones. 

Lithuania (Lithuanian name Lietuva; Germ. 
Litauen)y a country of Europe long united with 
Poland, till 1918 incorporated with Russia, and 
thenceforward with lessened area an independent 
republic. The territory in actual possession of the 
republic consists of the former Russian government 
of Kovno, with small parts of the surrounding dis- 
tricts, including (as an autonomous area) that part 
of Prussia lying to the north of the river Niemeu. 
Lithuania claims also the greater part of the old 
Russian governments of Vilna and Suvalki, and 
the north of Grodno, now held by Poland. With 
her northern neighbour, Lettland (Latvia), Lithu- 
ania in 1921 exchanged a small corner of Kovno for a 
short piece of the Oourland coast, including Polangen 
(Polanga). Her outlet to the Baltic was enlarged 
by the seizure in 1923 of the Memel district. The 
Council of Ambassadors sanctioning this, sanctioned 
at the same time the seizure ( 1920 ) by Poles of the 
great south-eastern region, including the capital, 
Vilna (Lith. Vilmus). 

Lithuania is almost entirely within the basin of 
the Nieinen, which traverses and then bounds the 
south-west. Small parts of the north drain to the 
Aa and the Windau. The country is a plain with 
great forests ( about one-fifth ) and marshes. Nearly 
half is arable land, producing potatoes, rye, oats, 
barley, and fiax. Attempts are being made to in- 
troduce improvements in dairy-farming. Exports 
are live-stock, grain, butter, eggs, and farm produce 
generally, timber, and flax. Trade is chiefly with 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and Lettland. 

As a race the Lithuanians are fair and well-built, 
with fine features and blue eyes. They have a 
strong religious temperament. The Memel district 
is Protestant. Elsewhere the people are mostly 
Roman Catholics, with considerable Jewish and 
Orthodox minorities. But they cling tenaciously to 
heathen reminiscences and customs which are of 
great interest to the anthropologist. The vast 

g rimseval forests and numerous marshes and lakes 
ave impressed traits of peacefulness, melancholy, 
and loneliness, but at the same time of sweetness, 
upon both the national character and the national 
songs. Eor many centuries worship was performed 
in the forests, and great oaks are stm objects 
of religious veneration. They were never to>yn- 
dwellers, and have always relied for protection 
upon the dense forests and the extensive marshes. 
They were kept in a state little inferior to serfdom 
by the landowners, German and Polish ; and the 
Russians sought to Eussianise them, forbade the 
printing and reading of books in the Lithuanian 
language (1864-1904), oppressed the Roman Catholic 
Church, and settled Russian peasants in the country. 
A university was opened at Kovno in 1922. 

The constitution of 1922 declares all citizens 
equal without distinction of sex, nationality, or 
rdigion. Tbe Seim (diet) is elected for three years 
by universal, direct, secret suffi'age. The Seim 


elects the president of the republic. Memel has its 
own diet. 

History. — The first prince to gather the scattered 
tribal chiefs around him was Ringold (1230-35); 
his policy of centralisation was continued by his 
son Mindovg (died 1263), who even consented to 
be baptised, but afterwards apostatised. During 
these reigns the Lithuanians waged almost incessant 
war against the Livonian order and the Teutonic 
Knights (see Livonia). Olgerd (1345-77), after 
reviving (along with his brother Keistut, the 
legendaiy national hero of the Lithuanians) the 
principality of Lithuania, extended his conquests 
into southern Russia. His son Jagiello ( 1377-1434 ) 
married the heiress of Poland (q.v. ), thus forming 
the first link between these two states; the last 
was welded in 1569 by their complete politick 
unity. Meanwhile Lithuania had been governed 
by grand-dukes appointed by Poland. The grand- 
duchy was comi:)osed of ( 1 ) Lithuania xmoper, cor- 
responding to the former Russian government of 
Vilna with Troki; (2) the duchy of Samoghitia; 
(3) ‘ Russian Lithuania,’ comprising Polesia, Black 
Russia or Novogrodok, White Russia or Minsk, 
Mcislav, Vitebsk, Smolensk, Plotsk and Polish 
Livonia. But in the 15th century Lithuania 
extended as far south as Odessa and the Sea of 
Azov, and as far east as the river Moskva. As part 
of Poland, Lithuania became Russian (see POLAND). 
During Russian repression Lithuanian national- 
ism — literary, political, religious, and cultural — 
arose ; and Lithuanian books and papers were 
smuggled from Tilsit. In 1905 a national assembly 
at Vilna in vain demanded autonomy. In 1917-18, 
however, Lithuania (the old goveimments of Grodno, 
Kovno, Vilna, Minsk, and parts of Mohilev and 
Vitebsk) asserted its nationality- It was in Ger- 
man occupation during the Great War. After the 
Germans came the Russian Bolsheviks. Peace was 
made with Russia in 1920 ; but a Polish filibuster- 
ing expedition seized, and Poland kept, Vilna and 
a ^eat slice of ^ethnographical Lithuania.' 

The territory claimed by Lithuania has an area 
of about 60,000 sq. m, and a population of about 
4,800,000. The tenitory in actual possession 
measures about 21,715 sq. m., and has about 
2,300,000 inhabitants. Vilna (Vilnius) being in 
Polish hands — as are Grodno (Gardinas) and 
Suvalki (Suvalkai) — the actual capital is Kovno 
(Kaunas; pop. 90,000). Other towns are Memel 
(Klaipeda) and Shavli (Siauliai). 

See E. J. Harrison, lAthuomia,, Past and Present. 

Langitage and Literature. —The Letto- 
Lithuanians, to whom belong the Letts, the Coui-s 
of Oourland, and the Bornssians or ancient inhabit- 
ants of East Prussia, as well as the Lithuanians, 
constitute one of the main divisions of the Indo- 
European stock ; to them are sometimes added the 
Yatvyags or Yadzvings, who dwelt on the upper 
tributaries of the Bug and Niemen. The Jmuds 
are a branch of the Lithuanians proper. The 
Lithuanian tongue is more primitive in some re- 
spects than any other Indo-Germanic language, 
though it contains a stong admixture of Slavonic 
words. Owing to its many archaic forms and the 
early stage of its development it possesses great 
value for students of comparative philology. The 
literature is exceptionally rich in poetry, popular 
tales, &c. The poetry is frequently full of the 
very breath of nature. See works Tby Schleicher 
(1854 to 1876) and Bezzenberger (1877 and 1882), 
and collections of songs by Rhesa and Kurschat 
(1843), Nesselmann (1863), Bruginann and Leslden 
(1882); Vedkenstedt’s Sagen, &c. (1883); 

Oh, Bartscb, Litauische ( 2 parts, 1887-90) ; 

Bender, Lithuaman Etymological Index ( 1 922 ). A 
Lithuanian literary society was formed in Tilsit in 
1879. 
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Li turns is a well-known colouring matter, 
whicli is obtained from several lichens, but chiefly 
from Lecanora tartarea. The lichens are powdered 
and digested with ammoniacal fluids (urine, for 
example) till they undergo decomposition. Alum, 
potash, and lime are then added, and the mixture is 
allowed to stand till the maximum degree of colour 
is observed. Sand and chalk are added to give a 
due degree of solidity, and the mass is then dried 
in cubes, and is ready for the market. The exact 
nature of the changes which ensue is not altogether 
known ; it is, however, certain that the pigment 
is originally red, and that it only becomes blue 
on the addition of alkalies or of lime. This blue 
colour is again changed into a red on the addition 
of a free acid. See Test-Papers. 

Litre, the unit of the metric measures of 
capacity, both dry and liquid. It is the volume 
of a cubic decimetre (see Metre), and contains a 
kilogramme of water at 39-2'' (4® ( 5 .) in a vacuum ; 
it is equal to 0*2200967 British imperial gallon, 
and is therefore less than a quart — 4| litres being 
roughly equal to a gallon. The litre is subdivided 
decimally into the deciUtret centilitrei and millilitre 
(respectively jVth, y^uth, and ri?inyth of a litre). 
Ten litres make a decalitre ; 100, a hectolitre ; 1000, 
a ’kilolitre. The hectolitre is the common measure 
for grain, and is equal to 0-3439009 British imperial 
quarter, or nearly 2| imperial bushels. 

Little, Thomas. See Moore. 

Littleborough, a town of Lancashire, 3^ 
miles NE. of Rochdale, is virtually its suburb, and 
shares in its manufactures ; pop. 11,600. 

Little Falls, a city of New York State, on the 
Mohawk River, 73 miles WNW. of Albany, on the 
line of the Erie Canal and of two railways. The 
Mohawk here passes through a narrow rocky gorge, 
with falls of 44 feet, giving water-power to several 
mills and factories. Pop. 13,000. 

Littlehampton, a seaport and watering-place 
on the coast of Sussex, 18 miles W. of Brighton, 
and 63 SW. of London, is the port for Arundel. It 
has a good golf-links. Pop. 11,300. 

Littlemore, a hamlet 2| miles SSE. of Ox- 
ford, famous for its associations (1828-43) with 
Newman. 

Little Rock, the capital of Arkansas, is 
situated on the south bank of the Arkansas River, 
280 miles from its mouth, and 345 miles hy rail 
SSW. of St Louis. It contains the state capitol, 
prison, and asylums for the blind and deaf-mutes, 
a United States arsenal, a Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral, court-houses, colleges, &c. Pop. (1880) 13,138 ; 
(1920 ) 65,142.— North Little Rock (formerly 
Argentea), on the other side of the river, has railway 
shops; pop. 14,000. 

Littleton, or Lyttleton, Sir Thomas, Eng- 
lish jurist, was horn in 1402 at Frankley House, 
near Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, his mother being 
the heiress of Thomas de Littleton, lord of the 
manor of Frankley. He was recorder of Coventry 
in 1450, king’s sergeant in 1455, in 1466 judge 
of common meas, and in 1476 a knight of the 
Bath. He died on 2Sd August 1481. Littleton’s 
‘authentical reputation’ (Fuller’s phrase) rests 
on his work on Tenures, which was originally 
written in law French. It treats of the English 
law relating to rights over land, and was the 
first scientific attempt to classify the subject. 
It seems to have been first printed in the year 
of its author’s death, if not before, and passed 
Jfii’ough numerous editions. The first translation 
into English was made probably as early as 1500. 
It was the original text that Coke commented 
upon in his famous Coke upon Littleton (see Coke). 


! The changes in the laws relative to property have 
greatly diminished its value, and it is now little 
studied by lawyers ; yet it is considered a model 
from the clear and logical manner in which the 
subject is handled. 

Littoral Deposits, accumulations formed in 
shallow water along a shore line. They are 
generally gravelly and arenaceous in character, 
and exhibit rapid alternations of finer and coarser 
grained materials. 

Littr^, Maximilien Paul Smile, an eminent 
French philologist and philosopher, was born in 
Paris, 1st February 1801. He first studied medi- 
cine, hut ere long gave himself to philology, master- 
ing Sanskrit, Arabic, Greek, and the chief modern 
languages. One of his first tasks was a translation 
of the works of Hippocrates (10 vols. 1839-61), 
which at once opened for him the door of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. Littr6 held democratic 
opinions, distingui^ed himself on the barricades in 
1830, and was one of the principal editors of the 
National down to 1851. He embraced Comtes 
Positivism with great ardour, and defended it ably 
in pamphlets and in journal articles, but he did not 
share the disciples’ undisciiminating enthusiasm 
for the Master’s later works. Disappointed at the 
results of 1848, he retired from active politics, re- 
signing even his office of municipal councillor of 
the city of Paris. Returning to a life of study, 
Littr6 continued his researches in the history of 
medicine, at the same time working ardently at 
the histoiy of the French language. His article, 
La Potsic Momerique et VAncienne Poisie Fran- 
qaise (1847), attracted great attention. It was an 
attempt at the translation of the first book of the 
Iliad in the style of the Trouvferes. The Academy 
of Inscriptions chose Littr6, in place of Fauriel, in 
1844, to be one of the commission charged with 
continuing VHistoire LitUraire de France, and he 
is one of the authors of vols. xxL-xxiii. In 1854 
he was appointed editor of the louriml des Samnts. 
Littr4’s principal work is his Dictionimire de la 
Langue Francaise (4 vols. 1863-72; supplement, 
1878), a monument of patience and erudition. 
This splendid work— the real thesaurus of the 
French language— did not prevent the French 
Academy in 1863 from rejecting its author, whom 
Bishop Dupanloup denounced publicly as holding 
immoral and impious doctrines. In January 1871 
Gambetta appointed him professor of History and 
Geography at the Nicole Polytechnique. Next 
month he was chosen representative of the Seine 
department in the National Assembly, where he sat 
with the party of the Left. On the 30th December 
1871 the French Academy at last admitted him to 
membership; whereupon Bishop Dupanloup re- 
signed his seat, Littr6 published M^decine et 
Midecins in 1872. He died at Paris, 2d June 
1881. 

Other works of Littr4’s were : French translations of 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus (1839-40) and of Pliny’s Natural 
History ; Histoi/re de la Lcmgue Frcmgcdse (2 vols. 1862), 
XdtUrature et Histoire (1875) ; books on positivism and 
philosophy; and CSuvres Computes dArmand Carrel 
1 1857 ). In his Mudes et Glamures ( 1880 ) is an accoxint of 
the origin of his great Dictionary. See also Sainte-Beuve’s 
Notice 8ur M. LiWri (1863) s>xANouveauxLundu,y<^.'sr. ; 
Caro’s LiWr6 et le Positivisme (1883) ; and Pasteur’s dis- 
course on succeeding Littr6 at the Academy. 

Liturgy, a word derived from the Greek leitour- 
gia, signffying originally a ‘service,’ such as those 
rendered by citizens to the state. By the trans- 
lators of the Septuagint it was applied to public 
worship, and among the Greeks the sense is now 
limited to the celebration of the eucharist. The 
word at one time enjoyed a wider signification, 
and in English the term liturgy is still sometimes 
loosely used to indicate a general body of forms 
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for public worship prevailing in a particular com- 
munity ; but by the more correct writers it is used 
in the same exclusive sense as is the original by 
the Greeks. The present article is designed brie% 
to sketch the history and development of the forms 
used in the celebration of the eucharist or Lord’s 
Supper, exclusive of those employed only by 
Protestants. 

With regard to the form used by Christ Himself 
(Matt. xxvi. 26-28; Mark, xiv. 22-24; Luke, 
xxii. 19, 20 ; 1 Cor. xi. 23-25 ) only three features 
are recorded, besides the taking hold of the bread 
and the cup. These are that He (1) gave 
thanks (eucharist^as) and blessed, that (2) He 
brake, and that (3) He administered. To these we 
must necessarily prefix, on any subsequent occasion, 
the laying of the table and the placing upon it of 
bread and wine. It appears from Acts, xx,. 7-12, 
that the ceremony was preceded by a sermon or dis- 
course, and from 1 Cor. xiv. 16 that the blessing 
was regarded as identical with or part of the thanks- 
giving [eucharistia)i which was me name given to 
the ^lole of the principal formula ; while we learn 
from Tim. ii. 1, 2, that the thanksmving contained 
a prayer for all men, and from 1 Cor. xiv. 16 that 
at the conclusion of the thanksgiving the word 
‘ Amen ’ was answered. The New Testament also 
contains no less than five directions ( Rom. xvi. 16, 
1 Cor. xyi. 20, 2 Cor. xiii. 12, 1 Thess. v. 26, 1 Pet. 
V. 14) with regard to the giving of a religious kiss, 
and it is hard to escape the conclusion that this 
ceremony must have been associated with the prin- 
cipal act of worship, the eucharistic celebration. 

Whether any such thing as a liturgy had yet 
been committed to writing in the tune of the 
apostles is unknown. At anyrate it is evident 
from 1 Cor. xiv. 16 that the use of a fixed form was 
not obligatory. Moreover, there are certain passages 
that occur both in the writings of St Paul and in the 
so-called Clementine liturgy, which, in the judgment 
of some of the most eminent critics (notably Dr 
Neale), appear from the context in each case to be 
quoted in the epistles from the liturgy, and not in 
tne liturgy from the epistles. It is a plausible 
conjecture that a form or forms may have been 
drawn up as models, without the celebrant being 
tied to tlieir strict use. 

The martyr Justin in his first defence of Christi- 
anity gives a scanty and confused account of the 
liturgy, from whicn, however, it is possible to 
gather the six points above mentioned, with three 
additional facts — viz. that portions of the Old and 
New Testaments were read before the sermon, 
that after the sermon there were prayers of an in- 
tercessory character, and that the kiss was given 
after these prayers and before the bread and wine 
were placed upon the table. Justin also mentions 
that tne thanksgiving was veiy long. 

Some words used by Justin may mean that in his 
day a custom already prevailed which in any case 
Was certainly in force very soon after. This was 
the rule of secrecy {DiscipUna Areani, q.v.) by 
which all unbaptised persons, including those who 
were actually under preparation for baptism {haU’- 
chovmenoi)^ were dismissed from the assembly as 
soon as the sermon was over, and which was later 
extended so as to conceal from them as far as pos- 
sible the knowledge of what afterwards took place. 
This rule has caused Western writers to divide the 
litui'gy into two parts, the first, up to the sermon 
inclusive, being termed the Mass of the Catechumens 
(Missa Cat6chummoTum\ and the rest the Mass 
of the Faithful (Missa Piddivm). Other persons 
unfit to be present at the celebration were dismissed 
at the same point. This twofold division made by 
western writers must not be confused with a two- 
fold division made by the Easterns, who call all the 
portion which follows the commencement of the 


thanksgiving by the distinctive name of the Ana- 
phora ( ‘ offering ’ ), whence the terms Pro-Anaphora 
and Anaphora to distinguish the two portions. 

The clementine liturgy is found embedded in 
the compilation called the Apostolic Constitutions 
(q.v.). It is not known where it was used, but 
as it is in striking harmony with the account given 
by Justin, who was writing at Rome, it seems 
probable that it is the form once used at anyrate 
in that city. 

The rule of secrecy is probably the main reason 
for the extraordinary scantiness of allusions to the 
eucharist among early Christian writers. Into 
these it is needless to enter here. It suffices to say 
that all known liturgies later than the so-called 
Clementine are divisible into five distinct schools, 
called respectively the Roman and the Ephesian, 
which are Western, and the Hierosolymitan, the 
Babylonian, and the Alexandrian, which are Eastern. 
All these, however, show their common origin by 
consisting of certain main parts, altliough all do 
not contain all these parts, and the parts them- 
selves are not always arranged in the same order. 
These parts are of course called by different names 
in dinerent countries; those used by English 
scholars, which are mostly derived from those of 
the Roman liturgy, will be here given in brackets, 
and generally employed. The ceremony ordinarily 
begins with some opening hymn (introit), and 
there is often a short litany, always with the 
Greek response of Kyrie eleison. There is often 
also some confession or acknowledgment of sin and 
prayer for pardon. There is then a prayer or 
prayers, and some portions of the Scriptures are 
read, interspersed with psalms or hymns, and end- 
ing with a reading from the Gospels, after which is 
usually preached the sermon, if there be one. The 
next stage (offertory) is the spreading upon the 
altar of a piece of linen or silk (corporal), and the 
placing of the bread ( host) and wine upon it, except 
in the case of the pure Alexandrian form, where 
this is done first of all. Except among the Ar- 
menians, a few drops of water are added to the wine* 
There are in any case some prayers. After this, 
except in the Roman school, the kiss (Pax, ‘ kiss of 
eace ’ ) is given. The thanksgiving is then intro- 
uced with some form of the words, ‘ Lift up your 
hearts’ (Sursum cor da) — ^Answer, ‘We lift them 
up unto the Lord ‘ Let us give thanks unto our 
Lord God’ — Answer, ‘It is meet and right.’ The 
first part (preface) of the thanksgiving always 
closes with some reference to the angels wdia 
never cease to cry aloud — and here the people join 
in singing some short hymn, beginning ‘Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth’ (Sanctm or 
Triumphal Hymn). The continuation (canon) of 
the thanksgiving then comes to a rehearsal of the 
circumstances of the institution of the eucharist, 
reciting the words of Christ (consecration), and 
this again is followed by a brief remembrance of 
His liS, and by a particular prayer, which will be 
spoken of hereafter. The thanksgiving closes with 
a short doxology, and ‘ Amen ’ is answered. The 
Lord’s Prayer is then said, either before or after 
which the Sacrament is broken, and a portion put 
into the chalice. About this point the sacrament 
in both kinds is often lifted up (a ceremony pro- 
perly termed the Elevation, but now often the 
tittle Elevation), as though to invite the com- 
municants to approach, and the words ‘ the holy to 
the holy’ are usually uttered. In the Roman 
school the kiss is ^ven now. Next comes the 
administration of the communion, preceded by 
some prayei-s of preparation, and accompanied or 
followed by a psalm or hymn. The whole service 
ends with prayers of thanksgiving for the com- 
munion received (post-communion), and a benedic- 
Uon. It will be remarked that in the above sketch 
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one important feature is not mentioned — ^viz. the 
prayer for all men (the Great Intercession). It 
occurs in all the liturgies, but it is placed at dif- 
ferent points, and it is in the particular point at 
which tnis prayer occurs that the difference between 
them mainly consists. All the liturgies also have 
adopted the use of the Nicene Creed, though they 
differ as to the point at which they interpolate it ; 
hut, as the ereea itself dates only from the 4th cen- 
tury, and forms no integral part of the ceremony, 
this is a matter of little moment. It is to be re- 
marked that in all the rites some portions of the 
service (even such as are not personal to himself) 
are said by the priest inaudibly (secreto ), a singular 
custom which may perhaps have arisen after the in- 
troduction of congregational singing, and owe its 
origin to the desii-e, on the one hand, not unduly to 
protract the service, and, on the other, not to omit 
either the singing or the prayers. 

In the West the use of the word liturgy has been 
almost entirely superseded, except in the disquisi- 
tions of the learned, by some form of the word which 
^pears in Latin as mum and in English as mass* 
Tlie derivation of this word has been disputed, but 
it is admitted that it is connected with the pro- 
clamation, Its; missa est^ often made at the end of 
the Roman mass, and it may now be regarded as 
certain that it is a mere corruption of missio^ and 
means simply a dismissal. In the Western rites 
the bread is always unleavened. The language is 
normally Latin, which was the common literary 
tongue when these rites were composed, and has 
never been changed. They have a custom, intro- 
duced about 1100 A.D., that, immediately after the 
utterance of Christ’s words of institution, in each 
case the celebrant should lift the sacrament above his 
head, and this is now commonly called by Westerns 
the elevation, while the true elevation, or lifting of 
the sacrament, as though to intimate that the 
moment of communion is at hand, is by them 
called the Little Elevation. By a custom sanctioned 
in the 15th century, the celebrant only (with the 
exception of the kings of France at their corona- 
tion, and a few of the assistants at a papal high 
mass ) communicates from the chalice. The manner 
of conducting the service is divided into High, 
Sung, and Low Mass. A High Mass is sung, with 
a deacon, sub-deacon, and other assistants, and the 
use of incense. A Sung Mass is sung by the priest 
and choir or congregation, but there is only one 
clerk and usually no incense. A Low Mass is read 
by the priest with one clerk, and without eitlier 
music or incense. A Low Mass occupies about half 
an hour, the others ( with simple music) about three- 
^[uarters of an hour. Very many priests celebrate 
it every day, so that it sometimes takes place scores 
of times in the same church on the same day. 

(A) The Roman liturgical family is often called 
the Petrine, and is traditionally ascribed to the 
apostle Peter. It is certain, however, that the 
early Roman Church was a Greek church. When 
its liturgy became Latin is unknown ; possibly 
the Latin liturgy is of African origin. There 
is no trace of the change before the 4th century. 
The distinctive features of the Roman family are 
the peculiar position of the Pax, and that the 
great intercession (except the prayer for the dead, 
which has perhaps, however, been misplaced ) occurs 
between the Sanctus and the Consecration. It is 
represented by two main rites, 

(a) The Roman. This is the common Roman 
mass familiar in most parts of the world. The 
Roman liturgy has several varying forms, such 
as that used by the Dominicans (who, as in the 
Alexandrian sonool, place the bread and wine on 
the altar at the beginning) and the Carthusians. 
These preserve the usages of particular times and 
places in the middle ages, as was also the case with 


the Sarum, the Aberdeen, and other medieval rites. 
There are also some French variations, especially 
that of the church of Lyons, but their peculiarities 
may have to do with survivals from the Gallican ( see 
below ). It has also been translated into Slavonic, 
into Armenian by the Dominicans, and into Chinese 
by the Jesuits, but of these the Chinese has never 
come into use, and the Armenian is extinct. 

(5) The Ambrosian liturgy is that of the ecclesi- 
astical province of Milan. Its main interest for 
scholars lies in the fact that it is a development, 

E arallel to, but independent of, the present Roman 
turgy, from some earlier form of the latter, which 
has been the common parent of both, and that it 
reserves some features of this parent which have 
een lost or much obscured in the Roman use. 

(B) The origin of the Ephesian or Ephesine 
family of liturgies is traditionally ascribed to St 
John. Its distinctive feature is that the great 
intercession does not form part of tlie thanks- 

a , as directed by the apostle Paul, but is 
after the close of the offertory, and immedi- 
ately followed by the Pax, before the thanksgiving 
begins. It is almost extinct, but was once repre- 
sented by at least three branches, of which one 
only survives, [a) The Mozarabic liturgy is the 
ancient liturgy of Spain, and owes its present name 
to the fact that those who continued to practise it 
had lived mixed with the Arab population. It 
would have died out altogether had not the cele- 
brated Cardinal Ximenes established a special 
chapter to celebrate it in the cathedral of Toledo, 
and sanctioned it for the holders of a few isolated 
benefices, so that the practice of this liturgy is now 
confined to a side-chapel in the cathedral of Toledo, 
and the use of a few individuals. It is written in 
a very peculiar dialect of degraded Latin, and the 
existing texts are corrupt, some portions having been 
avowedly added by Cardinal Ximenes, under whose 
care all the service-books of this rite were edited. 
(5) The Gallican or ancient liturgy of Gaul is 
totally extinct. No copy of it is known to exist, 
and tlie attempt to reconstruct it from fragments 
and incidental notices has largely exercised the 
industry and ingenuity of the learned, (c) The 
Celtic liturgy, as imported by Patrick into Ireland 
and by Columba into Scotland, was undoubtedly 
Gallican in form. Gildas the Wise introduced the 
Roman liturgy in the 7tli century, and it gradually 
took the place of the other, which was finally 
stamped out in Scotland by St Margaret, and soon 
afterwards in Ireland, where it lingered a little 
longer. Its remains are more scanty than those of 
the Gallican. What liturgy was used by the early 
British (i.e. Cymric) Christians is unknown. It 
may have been either Roman, Gallican, or both. 
There is even a mention of a Greek liturgy in Wales, 
In the three Eastern families the bread (except 
among the Armenians) is always leavened. They 
are celebrated as a rule in the classical literary 
tongue of their respective countries. With regard 
to them it has to be observed that, while the rnaiority 
of the Christians who use them belong to the Ortho- 
dox (vulgarly called the Greek), the Nestorian, or 
the Monophysite communions, there is everywhere 
a minority who adhere to the communion of Rome, 
and that, while emplo^ng, with only very slight 
differences, the same liturgies, there is between 
them a very grave doctrinal difference as to the 
consecration which cannot be ignored by the liturgi- 
cal scholar. In each of these families the place of 
the piwer which follows the remembrance of the 
life of Christ in the Roman liturgy is occupied by a 
form invoking the Holy Ghost to descend upon the 
elements that they may be the body and blood of 
Christy The Catholics maintain that the consecra- 
tion is effected solely by the words of Christ, and 
that this prayer is therefore to be understood in 
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the same sense as in the corresponding one in the 
Roman liturgy — ^viz. as merely asking that the sacra- 
ment may be blessed to the receivers, and that the 
Holy Ghost is invoked to descend upon it in order 
to enable the communicants to ‘ discern the Lord’s 
body’ (1 Cor. xi. 29), in a manner somewhat 
similar to that in which He descended upon Christ’s 
natural body at the time of His baptism, in prepara- 
tion for the work of His ministry. On the contrary, 
the bulk at least of the Easterns outside the 
communion of Rome maintain that this invocation 
is essential (if not indeed the sole essential) to the 
consecration, which is not effected, or at least com- 
pleted, until it has been uttered. It may be added 
that the Eastern Catholic clergy are in the habit 
of saying low masses without music and generally 
without incense, and that their celebrations are as 
frequent as those of Latins ; while among the Ortho- 
dox and Monophysites there is a daily celebration 
in monasteries and cathedrals, but in ordinary 
churches only on Sundays, holy days, and special 
occasions; and among the Nestonans, although 
the celebration is nominally prescribed for all Sun- 
days, Fridays, and holy days, it is not uncommon 
to find only a sort of Mass of the Catechumens per 
formed even upon many Sundays. 

( C ) The origin of the Hierosolymitan or Jerusalem 
family of liturgies is ascribed to the apostle James. 
Its distinctive feature is that the great intercession 
occurs just before the closing doxology of the thanks- 
giving. (a) The earliest existing form is a liturgy 
in Greek, called by the name of the apostle, which is 
now obsolete everywhere, though it is said to have 
long lingered on in some of the Greek islands, for St 
James’s Day only. However ancient may be some 
portions of it, especially in the thanksgiving, it 
contains in its present form comparativdy recent 
features, the dates of which are known. (5) The 
Constantinopolitan. There is a liturgy ( originating 
from the Church of Csesarea) called by the name of 
St Basil, abridged from that of St James, and of 
which the inaudible parts of the anaphora have 
again been abridged, under the name of St John 
Cnrysostom, although it is very uncertain how far 
Basil and Chrysostom are really to be credited with 
the work. These liturgies, or rather this liturgy 
(since the differences are only in the inaudible part), 
is the only one in use in the Orthodox communion, 
and is celebrated in Greek, Arabic, Slavonic, and 
Georgian. A stranger entering a Greek church is 
liable to be struck, if not confused, by the way in 
which the actual liturgy, mostly inaudible, is over- 
laid with litanies and hymns of varying length, and 
still more by the almost entire concealment of the 
altar behind the screen called the eikonostcmon 
( ‘ image-stand ’ ). ( c ) The Greek rite in Italy. A 
good many Italians, especially in the south, belong 
to the Greek rite. They now use the Constantino- 
politan liturgy. There was once, however, a native 
Sicilian Greek liturgy, of which a text has been 
published by Assemani, and of which certain pecu- 
liar local practices are probably survivals. The 
members of the Basilian order in Italy had also a 
peculiar form of Greek liturgy, which may now be 
regarded as extinct, as the present government has 
suppressed all their monasteries, and the surviving 
members have mostly if not universally adopted 
the pure Constantinopolitan. Their liturgy was 
generally regarded as the Constantinopolitan 
affected by Westemisms, but this point has not 
been sufficiently investigated, (d) The Armenian 
liturgy is an adapted t^slation of the Greek St 
Basil. The language is Armenian. There is no 
eikonostadon, but a veil is somethnes drawn round 
the altar. The celebratioh of this rite is far more 
pompous and spectacular than that of any other 
used among Christians, (t) Th^ l^^ac liturgy of 
Bt James appears to be a free translation from au 


early form of the Greek. Devout Syrian ecclesi- 
astics seem to have had a sort of passion for com- 
posing paraphrases of the inaudible parts of the 
anaphora, and there exist at least some forty such 
compositions, sometimes dignified by the name of 
liturgies. This liturgy of St James is that used 
by the section of the native Christians of India 
( ‘ Christians of St Thomas ’ ) who have abandoned 
the communion of Rome and their own ancient 
Babylonian rite, and embraced Monophysitism. 
(/) The Constantinopolitan rite has had a great 
effect upon the forms of the Alexandrian or Egyp' 
tian liturgy, which is treated below under E. 

(D) The origin of the Babylonian school of the 
liturgy, otherwise called the Assyrian or Chaldean, 
is ascribed to the apostle Thaddeus. The language 
is Syriac. The distinctive feature is that the great 
intercession occurs after the remembrance of the 
life of Christ and before the invocation, which 
immediately precedes the closing doxology of the 
thanksgiving. The oldest existing form is that of 
the litur^ called ‘ of the Apostles,’ and is certainly 
of profound antiquity. There are two paraphrases 
of the anaphora of this liturgy, one of wnich is 
called the liturgy of Theodore of Mopsuestia ; the 
other is named by the Hestorians in honour of the 
founder of their sect, but they appear to be as a 
whole older than the time of these persons. In the 
churches of this rite the sanctuary is a separate 
room, somewhat after the manner of the BLoly of 
Holies of the Jewish temple, and the whole cere- 
mony is of severe simplicity. The liturgy of Mala- 
bar, or original liturgy of the native Christians of 
India ( ‘ Christians of St Thomas ’ ), is a form of the 
Babylonian liturgy of the Apostles, but is said to 
have suffered much ignorant meddling, under the 
influence of the Portuguese, at the synod of 
Diaraper (1699). 

(E) The Alexandrian liturgical family represents 
the form of the liturgy belonging to the Church of 
%ypt, and its origin is ascribed to the evangelist 
Mari. The properiy distinctive feature is that the 
great intercession occurs between the Sursum corda 
and the Sanetus—viz. in that part of the thanks- 
giving called the preface. Its existing monuments 
have all been corrupted by divers external influences, 
and their history is very obscure, (a) The normal 
or original form is called the liturgy of St Mark, and 
is in Greek. Like that of St James, it contains 
passages, especially in the thanksgiving, of which 
it would be rash to measure the antiquity, but, as 
we now have it, it has undoubtedly been modified 
under Constantinopolitan influences, and probab^ 
since the triumph of Monophysitism in Egypt. It 
continued to be used for many centuries by the 
Orthodox, but is now extinct, as they have adopted 
the full rites of Constantinople, (h) Renaudot has 
published what he believed to be an Alexandrian 
edition of the Constantinopolitan liturgy of St 
Basil (c) At what period the Coptic or native 
language was substituted for the Greelc is uncertain, 
and the present writer is inclined to the belief that 
it was a device of the Monophysites to popularise 
their herei^ and emphasise their separation from 
the Orthodox. But whoever the translators may 
have been, they were confronted by the fact that 
the population were to a great extent bi-lingual ; 
many fonnulse were familiar in Greek, and the 
theological terminology was mostly Greek. Accord- 
ingty the liturgy was translated into a sort of jargon 
of Coptic mixed with Greek words, many formulae 
were left in Greek, and the deacon was provided 
with a set of biddings in Greek so ample as nearly 
to amount to a translation of the prayers. The 
liturgy so produced was that which bears the name 
of St Cyril It is a free translation and adaptation 
from that of St Mark, but from a recension earlier 
than that of which we possess any Greek text. It 
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is now almost extinct, (d) A fresh anaphora was 
composed, called by the name of St Basil, and in 
which the great intercession is transferred to the 
latter part of the thanksgiving, as in the Hieroso- 
lymitan family. It is now used only on some rare 
occasions, (e) A third anaphora was composed, 
called by the name of St Gr^ory, and this, joined 
to the pro-anaphora of St Cyril, constitutes the 
ordinary Coptic liturgy. A fresh linguistic diffi- 
culty has however arisen. Coptic is totally dead, 
and Arabic has become the language of Egypt. 
Hence the sermon is of course in Arabic, some parts 
of the liturgy are always, and the Creed and Lord’s 
Prayer often, said in Arabic ; each portion of Scrip- 
ture is read in Arabic as well as Coptic, and Arabic 
hymns are introduced. The service is, in fact, tri- 
lingual. Coptic churches are generally very plain, 
the altar is surrounded by a wooden partition, and 
the ceremony is not showy. Incense is burned almost 
without ceasing from the beginning until the con- 
secration. (/) The Abyssinian liturgy is in Ethiopie, 
and is called that of the i^ostles. it is an adapted 
translation of the Coptic St Cyril. Here also there 
has been a considerable tendency to compose para- 
phrases of the anaphora, of which as many as ten 
are known to Western scholars. 

It remains to mention a few externals which are 
common to all these families. All light wax tapers 
during the celebration, however bright may be the 
natural light (see Lights), and Incense (q.v.) is 
universally burned. Fans (q.v.) came into use in 
the southern countries where flies are troublesome, 
but as a rule they have now become mere orna- 
ments carried in processions. As to vestments, 
the Chasuble (q.v.) is universally worn by the 
celebrant ; nor is there any trace of a time when it 
was not. As, however, it is originally a mere round 
piece of stuff with a hole in the middle for the head, 
the hands can only he used while wearing it by 
raising it at the sides or in front. Hence in the 
Roman, Ephesian, and Babylonian families it is cut 
up at the sides and hangs down before and behind ; 
among the Orthodox the front part below the breast 
is cut away ; in the Alexandrian rite, and by the 
Armenians and some of the Syrians, it is entirely 
split up the front, and becomes a mere cloak. In 
all the families is also worn a long gown down to 
the feet, which is in English called an Aid (q.v.). 
This, with its accompanying girdle, of course re- 
presents the long tunic worn by orientals. The 
slole is a strip of stuff worn by the priest round his 
neck, and by the deacon over his left shoulder. It 
seems to be the taliitA or religious garment of the 
Jews, which must of course have been worn in prayer 
by Christ and His earliest disciples, and which, as 
usually arranged, exactly resembles a stole. The 
maniples (in Greek, epiiimnikm) are cuffs seemingly 
used simply to confine the sleeves of the alb ; the 
coiresponding object worn by Latins, however, is 
put on the left arm only, and has a long flap ; and 
some have maintained that it was originally a 
pocket-handkerchief. The amice is really a veu or 
covering for the head, and by the Copts it is so 
worn until the thanksgiving. In the other families 
it is generally pushed down upon the neck, and the 
Armenians, by embroidering it, have made it into 
a sort of ornamental collar. 

The liturgies used by Protestants are either, as 
among An^icans, adaptations of the Roman rite, 
or, as among PresbytenanSj forms altogether newly 
invented, based upon Scripture and convenience 
only. ^ The latter process has resulted in some in- 
teresting coincidences, such as the general intro- 
duction among Presbyterians of the ceremonial 
in-bringing of the bread and wine at the offertory, 
called by the Greeks * the Great Entrance ; ’ while 
one school gained the popular name of ‘Lifters,’ 
from practising the Elevation, It may, however. 


be remarked that Spanish Protestants have always 
shown a great leaning to the Mozarabic liturgy, 
the reason for which is plain enough, since it is 
not Roman, and is undoubtedly ancient and in- 
tensely national ; and it is not improbably owing 
to the influence of Spanish lefugees in London 
that in tlie second (and present) Anglican liturgy 
the great intercession ( the ‘ Prayer for the Church 
Militant’) has been placed in the offertory. The 
liturgy used by the body commonly known as 
Irvingites is remarkable for its literary merit. 

See Bishop Hedley, The Holy ( 1907 ) ; Father 

Adrian Fortescue, A Stvdy of the Moman Liturgy (1912), 
and his articles ‘Liturgy’ and ‘Mass’ in the Catholic 
EncyclopcBdia (1910); Harwell Stone, A History of the 
Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist (1909) ; Father Bridgett, 
A History of the Holy Eucharist in England (new ed. 
1908); W. Maskell, The Ancient Idturgy of the Church 
of Englcmd (3d ed. 1882), and Monwmenta Bitualia 
Ecclesice Anglicanoe ; F. K. Warren, The Liturgy of the 
Celtic Church (1881) ; C. E. Hammond, Liturgies Eastern 
omA Western, 1878); Dr Neale, Introduction to the 
History of the Holy Eastern Church ; W. C. Bishop, 
The Mozarahic and Ambrosian Bites (1924). For the 
Armenians, see The Armenian Church, by the Rev. 
E. F. K. Fortescue; for the Indian Monophysites, The 
Christians of St Tho7)ias and their Liturgies, by the Eev. 
G. B. Howard ; for the Nestorians and Cixaldeans, The 
Xfestoricms and their Bituals, by Dr Badger; and for 
the Copts, The Coptic Sunday Mojming Service, by the 
Marquis of Bute, will supply information of a practical 
kind. The doctrine of the eucharist, and its history 
before and after the Reformation, are treated in the articles 
Lobd’s Suppbe, Pbatbb-book; see also Missal, Sacra- 
ment, Tbansubstantiation. See also relevant articles 
in Hauck-Herzog and Hastings’s Encyclopwdia of Beligion 
and Ethics, 

liiii-klu. See Ryu-kyu. 

Liutprand, or Lttitprand, an author to whom 
we owe much of our knowledge of the history of 
the 10th century, was horn of a distinguished 
Longobard family in Italy about the year 922, 
He entered the service of Berengar, king of Italy ; 
but, having fallen into disgrace, he repaired to 
Germany, and served the Emperor Otto L, with 
whom he returned to Italy in 961. Otto made 
him Bishop of Cremona, and afterwards sent him 
on an embassy to Constantinople. He died about 
972. His Antapodosis treats of the period from 
886 to 950. He wrote also De Behus Gcstis Ottonis 
Magjii Imperatoris, covering the years 960 to 964, 
and De Legations ConstantinopoUtana, a satire on 
the Greek court. The best edition of his works is 
printed in Pertz’s Momtmenta Germania, vol. iii. 
See K5pke, Dc Vita Liutprandi (1842), and W. P. 
Ker, The Dark Ages (1904). 

liiutpraiid» See Lombards. 

liivadia (anc. Lehadeia), a town of Greece, 
60 miles NW. of Athens, destroyed by earthquake 
in 1894; pop. 8000- From it the central part of 
modern Greece used to be called Livadia. 

Livadia^ the name of an estate, with a couple 
of palaces and magnificent gardens and vineyards, 
which belonged to the Russian impeiial family, 
situated on the south coast of the Crimea, 30 miles 
SE. from Sebastopol. The entire neighbourhood 
is sprinkled with castles and villas of notabilities, 
who came for sea-bathing in autumn. 

Liver. The liver is the largest gland in the 
body. It weighs from 3 to 4 Ib., and measures 
about 12 inches from side to side, and 6 or 7 inches 
from its anterior to its posterior border. It is 
situated in the right hypochondriac region, and 
reaches over to the left ; being thick behind, convex 
on its upper surface, where it lies in the concavity 
of the diaphragm, and concave below, where it 
rests against the stomach, colon, and right kidney. 
This lower surface presents a fissure dividing the 
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organ into a right and a left lobe. The liver is 
retained in its position by five ligaments. Be- 
sides the right and left lobes, there are three smaller 
lobes. The great bulk of the organ is, however, 
made up of the right lobe, which is six times as 
large as the left. The vessels of the liver are the 
hepatic artery, which comes off from the coeliac 
axis, and supplies the organ with nutrient blood ; 
the portal vein, which conveys to the liver the 
venous blood of the intestines, spleen, and stomach, 
and from which ( after the vessel has ramified like 
an artery) the hepatic veins arise and convey the 
blood from the liver into the inferior vena cava. 

In fact, the liver is a great glandular mass placed 
in the path of the veins passing from the stomach 



Fig. 1. — The Liver : 

A, right lohe ; B, left lobe ; a, depression for colon; &, depres- 
sion for right kidney and capsule; cc, coronary ligament, 
inferior layer ; d<Z, surface uncovered by peritoneum ; e, gall- 
bladder; ff, fissure for gall-bladder; gg, transverse fissure; 
A lobulus quadratus ; umbilical vein ; hepatic duct ; Tc, 
hepatic artery; Z, ductus venosus; mm, fissure for ductus 
venosus; w, vena portse; o, lobulus caudatus; i?, lohulus 
Spigelii; g, inferior vena cava; r, flssnre for inferior vena 
cava ; as, fongitudinal fissure. 


and intestines towards the heart. The blood, laden 
with nutritious matter, has to pass through the 
liver before it can get into the general circulation ; 
in its passage it comes into intimate relationship 
with the minute hepatic cells, which alter its con- 
stitution, abstracting or adding various constit- 
uents. The bile is one of the pro- 
ducts of the liver cells, which, ob- 
taining their raw material from 
the blood, secrete this fluid into 
tiny ducts (drains). These join 
with other vessels to form larger 
and larger ducts (just as veins join 
with other veins to form larger 
vessels), which finally leave the 
liver and pass towards the gall- 
bladder. Here the Bile (q. v. ), which 
is constantly secreted, is stored up 
ready to be discharged into the 
intestine during digestion. The 
bile, which is of a brown, or in 
some animals, of a green colour, is 
coloured by pigments (bilirubin, 
biliverdin), which are undoubtedly 
decomposition products of haemo- 

B ' ' ■ a, the colouring matter of the ^’ig- 2.— Diagram 
. It appears, therefore, that of Liver: 
the rqd corpuscles of the blood 
which contam this pigment are 
continually suffering dlsBolution, 
probably the old. and useless cells 
being destroyed within the body 
W the agency of other cells. 

Whether their destruction actually 
takes place within the liver is not yet absolutely 
certain, but it is certain that the liver removes then: 
colouring matter from the system Occasionally it 
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happens that the liver may have a heavier task 
thrown upon it than it can undertake. Thus, a 
rapid dissolution of corpuscles may take place from 
various conditions ; for instance, there may be an 
excess of blood after a bloodless amputation, where 
the blood of a limb before the operation has been 
driven into the rest of the body ; or, again, when 
the blood from the after-birth has been allowed to 
flow into the body of a baby. In tlmse cases the 
liver may be unable to excrete all the pigment and 
jaundice will arise. A similar condition will follow 
any obstruction to the outflow of bile from the 
liver ( gall-stone, inflammation of ducts, &c. ). The 
already secreted bile will in that case pass back 
into the system through the absorbent lymphatics. 
In the bile are certain organic salts, taurocholate 
and glycocholate of sodium. It is probable that 
these lesult from the destruction of albumen, per- 
haps that of the red blood-corpuscles. Of these 
salts and their rdle in the economy there is much 
to be learned ; they are probably in part reabsorbed 
from the intestine into the blood. 

These functions of the liver commence at an 
early period of intra-uterine life, the excreted bile 
accumulating in the intestine, and forming the 
greenish meconium. After birth the bile may be 
looked upon as performing in its passage through 
the intestine the part of an aid to digestion and 
absorption, and as preventing undue decomposition 
of the food by bacteria ( see Bile, Digestion ), 

But the liver has other and perhaps equally im- 
portant functions to perform. It is a great store- 
house of food material. When the body is well 
nourished the liver cells store a certain quantity of 
fat, which they can part with during starvation. 
In stall-fed animals, beer-drinkers, &c. the liver 
is loaded with fat, while the liver (pdU de foie 

f ras) of the Strasburg goose is a mass of fat, with 
ardly any vestige of the original tissue left. 

Claude Bernard was the discoverer of one of the 
greatest functions of the liver. ^ It appears that 
carbohydrates and proteins absorbed in a soluble 
form into the blood are, for the most part, seized by 
the liver and prevented from entering the general 
circulation. The liver retains them chiefly in the 
form of glycogen or animal starch, Ci 2 H 2 oOioH 20 ; 
and after a good meal as much as 5 per cent, of 
the organ may consist of ii alone. This glycogen 
is then discharged from the liver, probably in the 
form of a soluble sugar, as the economy is in need 
of it. We have here a wonderful provision for 
regulating the food-supply to the tissues, for it 
would be of obvious disadvantage to them were 
they inundated with pabulum directly after each 
meal, and then left without any at all. Many 
parts of the body, the muscles for instance, are 
capable of storing glycogen on their own account? 
but this power is limited, and the great glycogen 
storehouse is the liver. 

We have already seen that there is evidence 
that protein substances are broken down in the 
livei'.^ The greater part of the nitrogen of the 
protein is excreted by the kidneys in the form 
of urea, which substance, as has experimentally 
been shown, has its primary origin in the liver 
itself. If carbonate of ammonia be injected 
through the organ it is converted into urea, 
which appears in increased quantity in the blood, 
and is excreted by the kidneys. After a highly 
nitrogenous diet urea in like manner appears 
in the blood, the nitrogen having separated from 
the protein molecule. In birds and reptiles, where 
the nitrogen waste of the body is uric acid, not 
urea, the former substance is also formed by the 
liver, extirpation of the organ causing a marked 
diminution in the uric acid formation. 

Diseases of the Liver.— T he liver, like other 
organs of the body, is subject to disorder and dis- 
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ease. It is subject to congestion from exposure to 
cold, and it is certain to suffer from any pro- 
longed violation of the laws of dietetics. The 
European living in India who persists in the food 
habits of a cold climate, although he lives in 
a warm one, is certain to develop a * liver. ’ The 
beer-drinker acquires a fatty liver, and the dram- 
drinker an organ in which the cellular elements 
have greatly diminished, the mass of the organ 
becoming mere fibrous tissue. The most important, 
because the commonest, malady connected with 
disorder of the liver is that known as hilioumess. 
The acute form, or ‘bilious attack,’ has been 
shortly noticed under Bile (q.v.); but many 
persons suffer habitually or for long periods from 
an allied condition. The symptoms ai’e very 
various ; but the most common are dull pain with 
a feeling of weight in the region of the liver, and 
pain in the right shoulder, usually worst after 
meals ; a hitter taste m the mouth, with coated, 
yellowish tongue, dull headache, giddiness ; some- 
times drowsiness, sometimes sleeplessness ; and 
generally more or less depression of spirits- The 
condition is most apt to occur in those who take 
too much or too rich food or drink, with too little 
exercise. It is probably caused not merely by 
deficient secretion of bile, but by imperfect per- 
formance of the other functions of the liver, especi- 
ally the disintegration of albuminoid bodies. For 
the removal of the condition the most important 
measure is proper regulation of the patient’s 
habits. Great care in diet must be enjoined, 
particiQarly as regards alcoholic drinks. Of these 
malt liquors and sweet or strong wines are the 
most iniurions j hnt it is generally best to abstain 
from them altogether. Rich dishes must he 
avoided, and sugar and meat be taken in moderate 
amount. Exercise in the open air is very im- 
portant: riding is the most, walking probably 
about the least, useful form. With regard to 
drugs, mercurials (e.g. blue pill) often give great 
relief; but their habitual use is dangerous. A 
daily draught in the morning of some saline 
aperient is generally desirable; and nitro-hydro- 
cnloric acid in small doses, with some bitter tonic, 
is often ygtj useful. Biliousness seldom seriously 
shortens life, but it often grievously interferes 
with its enjoyment, and with the power of doing 
work with any vigour or satisfaction. | 

Congestion of the liver occurs in at least some I 
cases of biliousness, and in inflammation of the 
organ; also in chronic form with disease of the 
heart or lungs causing interference with the return 
of blood through it. In long-standing cases of this 
disease the substance of the liver presents a pecu- 
liar mottled appearance, whence it is called nutmeg 
liver.— Gall-stones (see Calculus) and Jaundice 
( q. V. ) have already been considered. 

Acute inflammation (hepatitis) and abscess may 
occur in the course of other diseases, especially 
pyaemia ; but in their most characteristic form they 
are much more common in hot countries, and in 
a large proportion of the cases follow on amoebic 
dysentery. The symptoms are extremely variable ; 
there may be fever, pain, or weight in the liver and 
right shoulder, and disturbance of digestion ; but in 
some cases all these are absent. If the abscess be 
in the anterior part of the liver, its presence may 
be indicated by bulging, or erdargement with 
alteration of shape of the organ; but if deeply 
seated no indication of its presence niay be founa. 

^ Treatment. — In the early stages the disease some- 
times seems to be checked by ^e administration of 
large doses of ipecacuanha and the application of 
poultices or hot fomentations ; and even when an 
abscess is present it may subside spontaneously, or 
may discharge through lung, stomach bowels, or 
skin with a favourable result. Such oases, how- 


ever, are exceptional ; and the introduction of the 
aspirator and of antiseptic methods has shown that 
surgical interference in such cases need not he 
dreaded as it once was. Evacuation and opening 
of liver abscesses have in fact in recent years saved 
many lives that would otherwise in all probability 
have been sacrificed. 

Acute yellow atrophy^ of the liver is a curious and 
happily rare disease, chiefly affecting young women, 
in which rapid and intense jaundice, attended by 
severe nervous symptoms (headache, delirium, 
coma, &c.), but without fever, almost invariably 
leads to a fatal issue in a few days. After death 
the liver is found much diminished in size ; and its 
secreting cells are reduced to a mass of granular 
debris. The symptoms much resemble those of phos- 
phorus poisoning ; and the condition chiefly occurs 
during pregnancy, though its causes are obscure. 

Cirrhosis of the liver, or interstitial hepatitis ( Gr. 
JdrrhoSi ‘yellowish’), begins as an inflammatory 
affection, in which cells are deposited (see Inflam- 
mation) in the areolar tissue surrounding the 
branches of the portal vein. The smaller branches 
become obliterated by the pressure, and, as the 
new fibrous tissue contracts, larger branches of 
the veins and ducts become strangulated, and the 
surface of the organ assumes the uneven or bossed 
appearance known as hobnailed. In this affection 
tne liver is probably at first somewhat enlarged, 
and occasionally remains so, but in general as 
the contraction of the fibrous tissue increases it 
becomes considerably smaller than the natural size. 
The ordinary cause of this disease is spirit-drinking, 
and it is popularly known as the gin-drinker's liver. 
The obstruction to the portal circulation occasions 
the effusion of serum into the peritoneal cavity; 
and this effusion often goes on so rapidly as soon 
to force up the diaphragm and impede respiration. 
The lower extremities may become anasarcous, but 
the arms and face are never affected. The portal 
obstruction often also gives rise to hemorrhage 
from the bowels or stomach. In a fully developed 
case of cirrhosis the liver is so altered m structure 
that palliative treatment is all that can be at- 
tempted. This must he directed to the relief of 
the dropsy, and, if medicines fail to remove or 
diminish it, temporary relief may he obtained by 
tapping ; hnt the disease is a very hopeless one. 

Amongst the other affections of this organ are 
the fatty liver. The liver in this case is much 
enlarged, of a pale colour, and rounded at the 
edges ; the disease is most commonly found associ- 
ated with phthisis and in cases of general obesity, 
(Dlosely allied to this is the la/rdaceous or wasoy 
liver (see Waxy Disease). Tubercle, syphilitic 
disease, and different forms of cancer, generally 
secondary to cancer elsewhere, are not nnfre- 
quently found in this organ. It is also much tlie 
most frequent seat of Hydatids (q.v.). 

Liverpooly a seaport, city, municipal and 
parliamentary borough, episcopal see, and seat 
of a university, situated on the Lancashire or 
eastern bank of the estuary of the Mersey. The 
city is roughly semicircular in shape, the base on 
the river being about 7 miles long, while the 
principal thoroughfares radiate from the central 
point of the water-line, known as the Pier Head, 

miles from the open sea. The population of 
Liverpool in 1921 was 802,940 ; but the adjoining 
borough of Bootle and the urban districts of Huy ton, 
Crosby, Litherland, Seaforth, and Waterloo on the 
^ncashire side, together with the boroughs of 
Birkenhead and WaBasey and adjoining urban dis- 
tricts ^ on the Chestire side"^ of the river, are 
essentially parts of the same urban community, 
economically dependent on the activities of the 
port; the population of this greater Liverpool 
amoxints to considerably over a million. 
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History , — Liverpool was an insingiticant rural 
hamlet and fishing* station until in 1207 King John 
turned it into a free borough with a view to using 
it as a point of embarkation for Ireland. The 
reason for its choice was the existence of a little 
harbour, a creek re-entering from the estuary and 
forming a harbour from its swift currents. This 
creek, known as the Pool, gave the place its name ; 
it was transformed into the first dock in 1709-15, 
but was filled up in 1826, and all trace of it has 
now disappeared. In 1229 the borough obtained 
a gild -merchant and powers of self-government 
by a charter purchased from Henry III. Between 
1232 and 1237 a castle with four towers was erected 
on a rock overlooking the entrance to the Pool by 
William de Ferrers, Earl of Derby, then lord of the 
town. In 1406 a second fortress, known as the 
Tower, was created by Sir John Stanley. Both 
of these mediaeval fortresses were demolished in 
the 18th and 19th centuries. Duiing the middle 
ages Liverpool was much used for the transport 
of troops to Ireland. It enjoyed a share of Irish 
trade, and also some trade with Spain and South 
France. But its isolation and defective communi- 
cations by land prevented it from becoming a centre 
of any importance. It had a population of about 
1000 in the middle of the 14th century, but de- 
clined greatly during the 15th, and did not reattain 
its earner population until the end of the 16th 
century, when it was described as a ‘decayed 
borough. ’ It had returned members to the parlia- 
ments of 1295 and 1307, but did not regain this 
privilege till 1547. There was some revival of 
trade in the early 17 th centuiy, and a valuable 
new charter conferring extensive privileges was 

f ranted by Charles I. But growth was interrupted 
y the Civil War, during which Liverpool was three 
times besieged and captured, twice by the Parlia- 
mentarians, and once by Prince Rupert on his way 
to Marston Moor, 1644. The real development of 
Livei^ool began after the Restoration, when the 
population was about 5000. In this period a con- 
siderable trade was opened with the West Indies 
and the ‘American colonies, and the sugar-refining 
and tobacco industries began. In the first half of 
the 18th century progress was more rapid; the 
population rose to 25,000 by 1760, the first two 
docks were opened, and a handsome new town-hall 
was built. Liverpool began to compete success- 
fully with Bristol for the control of the West 
Indian trade, and from this was led to enter on 
the West African slave-trade. This became for 
three -(quarters of a century the chief source of 
Liverpool’s wealth and the foundation of her pros- 
perity. At the end of the century it was estimated 
that five-eighths of the English slave-trade and 
three-sevenths of the total slave-trade of the world 
was carried in Liverpool ships, and the net profit 
of the trade seems to have averaged about £300,000 
per annum. In the first half of the 18th century 
Liverpool began to conquer the obstacles to free 
communication by land and sea which had hitherto 
hampered her development. The river- channels 
were buoyed. The shallow streams of Lancashire 
and Cheshire were made navigable. The first good 
roads were constructed ; until this date there was 
no road from Liverpool practicable for carriages. 
But it was in the period 1760-1815 that the position | 
of Liverpool as the main port of industrial England I 
was really established. The industrial revolution 
not only vastly increased the output of all the 
English industries, hut established all the chief 
of them on the coal-field areas within a hundred 
miles of Liverpool, and a very rapid creation of 
roads and canals, for which much of the capital 
and enterprise were found in Liverpool, brought 
these new industrial areas into easy communication 
with the port. At the same time vast new foreign 


markets were opened by the rapid growth of the 
United States, the opening of Spanisli America to 
trade on the revolt of the Spanish colonies, and 
the opening of the eastern trade by the witlidrawal 
of the East India Company’s monopoly {1813}. 
In 1760 Liverpool chiefly traded with the West 
Indies and West Africa; in 1815 her ships already 
trafficked with every part of the world. To meet 
this growing trade the dock system was much 
enlarged, and population rose from 25,000 in 1760 
to about 100,000 in 1815. Local industries also 
developed, notably pottery ( piloting on pottery 
was a Liverpool invention), watch-making, iron- 
founding, rope-making, and shipbuilding, besides 
the old tobacco and sugar industries. But most 
of these industries had already begun to decay 
before the end of the period, and Liverpool depended 
almost exclusively upon the carrying-trade. In the 
almost continuous wars of the period 1760-18 15 Liver- 
pool played a large part. Every merchant-ship went 
armed and prepared for war ; there were fleets of 
privateers, in which men of all classes had a share, 
and numerous prizes and prisoners were brought 
into the port ; in 1799 there were over 4000 French 
piisoners in the Liverpool jail. The rapid growth 
of this period produced acute social problems. The 
government of the town had since 1580 been in 
the hands of a close, self-elected town-council, and 
although it was often attacked, this system sur- 
vived unimpaired till the Munijiipal Reform Act 
of 1835. The close council, though it administered 
the dock estate and the large burghal landed 
estate honestly and on the whole efficiently, felt 
no responsibility for the supervision of the town’s 
development. Consequently the town was badly 
laid out, slum areas of inconceivable vileness and 
unhealthiness grew up, and the population was 
terribly overcrowded. One-ninth of the inhabit- 
ants lived in cellars, and many more in narrow 
and undrained courts and alleys, the houses of 
which were commonly built back to back, while 
the water-supply was totally inadequate. Even 
the principal thoroughfares were mean, narrow, 
tortuous, and very dirty. The population, trained 
by the violence of privateering and slave-trading, 
was very turbulent, and there were freq^uent riots, 
in one of which (1778) the mob besieged the town- 
hall with cannon brought from the ships. Drunken- 
ness was widespread ; in 1795 one house iu seven 
was said to be a drink-shop. There was no adequate 
police -system. In short, the unduly rapid and 
unregulated growth of this period left to the next 
age a social problem more difficult than perhaps 
any other English town had to face. During the 
19th century (1815-75) there was a very iwid 
expansion of trade and wealth, and a veiy slow 
but real amelioration of the social condition of the 
town. The tonnage of ships entering and clearing 
from the port rose from 640,000 in 1816 to 8,385,000 
in 1875 ; the area of the dock-estate was multiplied 
sixfold in the same period, and the length of the 
dock-wall rose from miles to miles ; the popu- 
lation rose from 100,000 in 1815 to 493,000 in 1871 ; 
and though this figure includes certain growing 
suburbs later included in the city, it does not 
include the towns of Bootle and Birkenhead, which 
became independent municipal boroughs in 1869 
and 1877 respectively. The character of the port 
was transformed by the application of steam to 
sea and land transport, which alone rendered pos- 
sible the marvellous growth of this period. The 
first railway, that between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, was opened in 1830. The first steamboat 
seen in the Mersey was in 1815, and although 
steam-power was for some years used only for river- 
traffic, in the thirties it began to be applied to 
the coasting and Atlantic trade. In 1840 the 
Cunard Company began its regular seiwices to 
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New York, and this may be said to be the be- 
ginning of the series of ‘liners/ sailing to a fixed 
time-table, which have become the main feature 
of Liverpool trade. During this period the town 
had a very bad reputation ; it was known as * the 
black spot on the Mersey,’ and in 1874 the Times, 
commenting on its social condition, couhl say that 
‘Liverpool is a town whose leading inhabitants 
are negligent of their duties as citizens.’ This was 
not quite just, for the conditions were unusually 
difficult, and much had already been done. The 
unrefonned council before 1835 had widened all 
the main thoroughfares in the centre of the town. 
A series of fine public buildings had been erected : 
a domed custom-house in 1826, St George’s Hall, 
one of the noblest of modern buildings, in 1854, a 
city library and museum in 1856, an art gallery in 
1873, two big public secondary schools in 1835 and 
1843. A new water-supply, drawn from reservoirs 
at Rivington, was opened in 1857. The reformed 
corporation of 1835 had remodelled the police- 
system, drained every part of the town, and ac- 
quired, by the three Building Acts of 1842, 1846, 
and 1864, powers of regulating buildings and of 
demolishing insanitary propei*ty, which were in 
advance of the powers possessed by any other Eng- 
lish town. The closing of cellars and the demoli- 
tion of courts and alleys was proceeding steadily, 
if slowly. In 1868 three large parks were acquired ; 
there had hitherto been scarcely any public places 
of recreation. Liverpool was stiU an ugly and 
unhealthy place in 1875, but it was improving. 
The period from 1875 to the present day has been 
the most creditable in the history of Liverpool. 
While wealth has increased even more rapidly 
than before, in all the arts of civilisation a remark- 
able advance has been made, until Liverpool now 
ranks among the handsomest, best governed, and 
most progressive of modern cities. The population 
of the whole urban area, of which the town-hall is 
the centre, has nearly doubled. The area subject 
to the municipal authorities has been increased by 
successive enlargements from 5000 acres in 1875 to 
24,000 acres in 1923. The extraordinary expansion 
of trade is dealt with below ; but it may be noticed 
that neither the rapid growth of the trade of other 
nations, nor the opening of the Manchester Ship 
Canal and the development of other English ports, 
seems to have done anything to retard the pi-ogress 
of Liverpool. In 1875 the total value of the im- 
ports sLnd exports of Liverpool was £184,000,000, 
in 1920 it had reached the enormous figure of 
£1,000,000,000. At the same time the external 
aspect of the town has been greatly improved. 
Nearly all the principal streets have been rebuilt, 
and many of them have been widened. Attention 
has latterly been paid to the outskirts, the more 
modern suburban roads are broad and tree-planted, 
and a wide boulevard, known as the Queen^s Drive, 
has been constructed round the whole of the out- 
skirts. New parks and gardens have been created 
both in the outskirts and m the heart of the city ; the 
worst slnm areas have been swept away, and the erec- 
tion of model dwellings under corporate control has 
been undertaken on a scale unknown elsewhere; 
there are now over 2600 dwelliags under the control 
of the corporation. Seven large public secondaiy 
schools have been established or taken over by the 
corporation, apart from the elaborate provision of 
elementary and technical schools, and there are ten 
branch libraries. A cheap and efficient tramway 
system has rendered possible a wider distribution of 
the population, and contributes largely to the relief 
of rates. Since 1874 the licensing bench has followed 
a systematic policy of reducing licenses, and the 
number of licensed houses has fallen steadily. In 
1911 a remarkable system of organisation iox the 
dock-labour of the port v^as instituted, which is 


expected largely to reduce the amount of surplus 
casual labour and of unemployment. In 1880 Liver- 
pool became an episcopal see, and in 1903 the erec- 
tion of a cathedral, destined to be the largest in 
England, was commenced. In 1881 a university 
college was founded, which in 1903 was raised to 
the dignity of an independent university. All 
the changes of the last fifty years have combined 
to transform the character of the town. Still a 
cramped, ugly, and sordid commercial town in 1875, 
it has become a handsome and well-built city, 
equipped with all the apparatus of civilisation. 

Trade . — Liverpool has few important industries. 
In recent years the port has become one of the 
principal milling -centres of the world, and im- 
mense fiour-mills are located immediately beside 
the berths of the corn -ships, especially on the 
Birkenhead side of the river. The manufacture 
of tobacco, of which Liverpool is the chief importing 
port, is carried on on a large scale; sugar- refin- 
ing is still carried on, though it is less important 
than it used to be ; such shipbuilding as the port 
conducts is housed on the Cheshire side of the 
Meisey ; there are some chemical and engineering 
works; there is a considerable manufacture of 
ixiatches ; the huge soap-works at Port Sunlight 
are within the limits of the port; and there are 
some minor industries. But it is the transport 
trades, and above all shipping, which give their 
main occupation to tlie immense population of 
Mersey -side. The only lival of Liverpool as a 
ship-owning centre is London, but Liverpool is par 
eoneellenee the port of ships of very large tonnage ; 
the average size of a Liverpool ship is tu’ice as 
large as the average size of a London ship. These 
ships ply to every part of the world, and it is esti- 
mated that one out of every ten ships in the world 
hails from Liverpool. Livei*pool is oeyond rivalry 
the chief port for the export of British products, 
and she has the main share in the traffic with 
British possessions, and generally with the trans- 
oceanic as distinct from the European world. By 
far the most important single item in this vast 
traffic is the cotton trade. Next in order come, 
among imports, dead meat, corn and cereals, india- 
mbber, wool, live animals, copper, timber, tobacco, 
and sugar— all foodstuffs and raw materials ; and, 
among exports, iron and steel manufactures, 
woollen manufactures, machinery, linen manufac- 
tures, chemicals, china and earthenware, and hard- 
ware. But practically every commodity known to 
commerce can be seen on the wharves and in the 
warehouses of Liverpool. 

JDocJcs . — The dock-system, which is the greatest 
pride of Liverpool, has been since 1857 under the 
control of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, 
a body of 28 members, 4 of whom are appointed 
by the Mersey Conservanoy Commissioners, and 24 
by payers of dock dues. & 1857, when this Board 
was first constituted, the line of docks extended 
for 5 miles along the Lancashire shore; their 
water-area amounted to over 192 acres, and their 
lineal quayage to about 16 miles. Tlie Dock 
Board has added a number of new docks, but its 
main work has been the reconstruction of the 
whole system to meet the needs of large steamers, 
which were only in their infancy in 1857. The 
length of the line of docks is now about 7 miles ; 
the water-area was in 3918 600 acres, and the lineal 
quayage over 36 miles. The Board has also 
created a large number of graving-docks, suitable 
for vessels of all sizes and types ; it has since 1890 
dredged the main channel of the river so as to 
make them practicable for the largest vessels at 
all states of the tide ; it has erected a n&nm of 
great warehouses for special purposes, among which 
may be noted the grain-elevators on both sides 
of the river, and the colossal tobacco- warehouse, 
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whose 14 floors have an area of 36 acres ; and it 
has repeatedly^ enlarged the landing-stage (the 
most characteristic featui-e of modern Liverpool, 
begun in 1847), until it is now a vast floating 
platform, 2478 feet long by 80 feet broad, sup- 
ported on some 200 pontoons, rising and falling 
with the tide, and connected with the river- wall by 
eight hinged bridges, and a floating bridge for the 
heaviest cart-traflic. The landing-stage accommo- 
dates at once river-ferries, coasting-steamers, and 
the largest liners. Immediately behind it is the 
Pier Head, an open ylme, which may be called the 
portico of Liverpool j here, on the site of one of 
the earliest docks, filled up in 1900, stand the 
palatial offices of tiie Dock Board. 

Th& Municipality . — The Liverpool City Council 
consists of a lord mayor, 37 aldermen, and 112 coun- 
cillors, representing the 35 wards into which the city 
is divided. The immense annual expenditure of 
the city is provided for by the income of the cor- 
porate estates, which are among the largest, if not 
actually the largest, owned by any English town, 
by the productive services, and by the rates. There 
are three distinct poor-law authorities, the area of 
one of which extends beyond the limits of the city. 
They maintain three large workhouses. 

The -—University College, Liverpool, 

obtained a charter in 1881, and began its worlc in 
1882 in a disused lunatic asylum, with 6 chairs, 2 
lectureships, and a total capital of under £100,000. 
Ill 1884 it was admitted as an aflfiliated college of 
the Victoria University, Manchester. Its students, 
its resources, and the public recognition of its 
usefulness grew so rapidly that in 1903 it applied 
for and obtained a charter as an independent 
university, and now ranks next after Manchester 
among the modern English universities. Its 
students now number about 2300. Mainly drawn 
from the Liverpool district, the student-body also 
includes representatives of most foreign countries 
and British colonies. The students are elaWately 
organised in a self-governing guild of under- 
graduates, which has its headquarters in a hand- 
some students* union or club. Some of the special 
schools of the university have earned a wide repu- 
tation, such as the Institute of Archaeology, with 
4 chairs, and valuable collections, which sends out 
frequent arclireological expeditions, and the School 
of Tropical Medicine, with 3 chairs and a large 
special laboratory, which has sent out many scien- 
tific expeditions to investigate the plagues of 
tropical regions. The buildings are extensive and 
convenient, but cannot pretend to any dignity of 
aspect. They stand in a poor quarter, near the 
crown of the ridge behind the central part of the 
city. By accident rather than design they form the 
central point in a line nearly two miles long, on 
or near which stand almost all the principal educa- 
tional institutions of the city — seven of the chief 
secondary schools, a training college for teachers, 
the school of art, a large gymnasium, a medical 
club, and most of the principal teaching liospitals. 
The university is governed by the king as visitor, 
by a chancellor, two pro-chancellors, a vice-chan- 
cellor, by a coui-t, a council, an academic senate, 
five faculties, and a convocation of graduates. 

Ecclmastical.^hxv^x^ool has been since 1880 tlie 
see of a bishropricj which has jurisdiction over 
South-west Lancashire from Southport to Warring- 
ton. In 1880 an endowment fund of £100,000 was 
raised. In 1903 the foundation-stone was laid of a 
new cathedral, of which the first section was opened 
in July 1924. It will, when completed, he the 
largest in England, 684 feet long by 198 feet broad 
(at the widest point) ; the vault of the nave will 
be 116 feet high, and the central tower 260 feet 
high. The cathedral stands in a dominating posi- 
tion on the hill behind the central part of the city, 


and will be visible from all parts of the river. The 
design, by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, is Gothic, but 
does not reproduce the style of any particular period. 
Of the many Anglican churches in Liverpool, the 
mediaeval church of St Nicholas, at the Pier Head, 
dates from 1356, hut was rebuilt in the 18th 
and early 19th centuries. Liverpool is also a see 
(since 1913 archiepiscopal ) of the Bonian Catholic 
Church, which has a modest pro-cathedral. The 
Homan Catholic population is very large, owing 
to the great number of Irish residents. There 
are about 170 Nonconformist churches and chapels, 
3 synagogues, a large Greek church, a German 
church, and a Swedish church. Charities are veiy 
numerous, and generously supported. Perhaps 
owing to the needs of its population, Liverpool 
has been a pioneer in many charitable works 
—the first school for the blind, the first child- 
protection society, the first society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, the first police-aided 
clothing system^ for children trading in the streets, 
and the first district nursing-organisation started 
in Liverpool. 


See Picton, Liverpool Municipal Records (2 vols.), 
Memorials of Liverpool (2 vols.); l^ines, History of the 
Cortmeroe aJnd Town of Liverpool ; Eamsay Muir, J9Vs- 
tovy of Liverpool, History of Municipal Government in 
Liverpool, and article ‘Liverpool’ in Victoria History 
of Lamaster (vol. iv.) ; Annual B-eports of the City 
Treasurer, the Chief Constable, and the Medical Officer 
of Health. 


Liyerpool» Robeet Banks Jenkinson, 
Earl of, statesman, was born 7th June 1770, the 
son of the first Earl ( 1727-1808 ). He was educated 
at the Charterhouse and Christ Church, Oxford, and 
entered parliament in 1791 as member for Rye. 
Like his father he was a Tory, but with Liberal 
ideas on trade and finance. In 1794 he became a 
member of the India Board, and in 1801 foreign 
secretary in the Addington ministry, when he 
negotiated the unpopular treaty of Amiens. In 
1803 he was createa Lord Hawkesbury, and on 
Pitt*8 return to power he went to the Home Oflice, 
as it was thougnt desirable he should continue to 
lead the House of Lords. On the death of Pitt 
he was invited to form an administration, but 
declined in consequence of the schism in the Toiy 
party. In 1807, however, he again took the Home 
Office, under the Duke of Portland, and next year 
succeeded^ his father as Earl of Liverpool In Per- 
ceval’s minist^ of 1809 he was Secretary for War 
and the Colonies, and in this capacity was charged 
with pusillanimity in connection with the Penin- 
sular war. After the assassination of Perceval in 
1812 Lord Liverpool formed an administration 
which it was predicted would not last for six 
months, but which in fact existed for nearly fifteen 
years, and then fell onW through the illness of the 
premier himself. The first ten years of the Liver- 
pool ministry (1812-22) have been severely criti- 
cised. The partition of Saxony, the abandonment 
of Poland, the union of Holland and Belgium, the 
Austrian establishment in Italy, the alleged 
connivance of England in the suppression of the 
revolutionary agitation in Naples, the mismanage- 
ment of the finances, the increase in the duty on 
foreign corn, the coercive measures adopted* for 
dealing with discontent in England, are all pointed 
to as so many proofs of the incapacity or despotic 
sympathies of the English government of this 
period. Lord Live^ool himself was a Free Trader, 
and regarded the Corn Law of 1815 as merely an 
experiment ; and when he was joined by Huskisson 
and Canning he be^an to liberalise the tariff. He 
also desired to retam a portion of the property tax, 
which would have obviated the necessity for fresh 
taxes ; and, as it only affected men with incomes of 
upwards of £200 per annum, its retention would 
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have been a distinct boon to the working-classes. 
But Whigs and Tories alike opposed it. Notwith- 
standing the blunder of the sinking fund, Lord 
Liverpool’s financial policy generally was of a 
sound and enlightened character ; and his admin- 
istration was an economical one. As a states- 
man, his chief title to remembrance lies in the fact 
that he united the old and the new Tories at a 
critical period, and in a manner which neither 
Canning nor Wellington could accomplish. On 
17th February 1827 he was stricken with apoplexy, 
but he remained nominally prime- minister until 
April, when Canning formed a new government. 
He died 4th December 1828. See the Life by 
C. D. Yonge (3 vols. 1868). 

Liver-rot. See Fluke. 

Liverworts, or HEPATiCiE, are flowerless 
plants having affinity with mosses, but commonly 
of lower organisation, the two groups together 
forming the division Bryophyta, a name which 
implies that its members are typically moss-like. 
The vernacular appellation is due to some of the 
species, such as of Marchantia or Gonocephalum, 
having in the past been used medicinally for liver 
complaints ; the lobed thallus bearing a supposed 
resemblance to the lobed liver 'was, on the hypo- 
theses of similia similihus curantur^ regarded as 
an infallible remedy for diseases of that organ. 
Hepatics, however, are of no medicinal nor direct 
economic utility. Compared with mosses, hepatics 
exhibit a far greater variation of the gametophyte 
thallus, and the plant is always dorsiventral j 
whereas in mosses, the leaves being arranged 
spirally on the axis, the plant has no upper nor 



Life-history of Liverwort ( Marchantia ^olymor'pha) : 

1 and 2, developing thallus ; 2 shows the cup with gemmse ; 
3, section across thallus, showing barrel-shaped stomata with 
green cells in chamber below, and mucilage cell on left ; 4, 
antlieridiopbores ; 5, development of aiitheridia ; 6, antheri- 
diuin nearly ripe ; 7, spermatozoid ; 8, archegoniophore ; 9, 10, 
archegonia before fertilisation ; 11, 12, 13, fertilised egg divid- 
ing ; 14, immature sporogoniurn, containing spores and elaters. 

lower side. None of the thalloid hepatics could be 
mistaken for a moss, although they might be con- 
founded with certain lichens, and the foliose ox- 
leafy hepatics which might be confused with mosses 
are readily distinguished from the latter by the 
following features : The hepatic plant is nearly 
always more delicate in sti-ucture, and its rhizoids 
are mostly without septa j its leaves are in two 
opposite rows, freq[uently with a third row of 
entirely different under-leaves ; the upper-leaves 
axe often bilobed, and these as well as ttie under- 
leaves are frequently bifid or multifid, nearly always 
without midnb, nerves, or thickened boraer, and 
have cells which are regularly hexagonal and 
similar in different areas of the leaf, llie fertile 
hepatic differs again from the moss in that its 
capsule has no calyptra, because it alwajrs grows 
through the top of the altered archegonial wall 
instead of carrying it up in the form of a cap; it 
has no columella, but frequently contains elaters, 


which moss capsules never possess ; in dehiscence 
it usually opens from apex downwards simply by 
four vertical slits, a method rarely seen among 
mosses ; the product of spore germination is a smaU 
filamentous, discoid, or rudimentary protonema 
which is usually short-lived, a marked contrast 
with that commonly produced by mosses. 

The product of assimilation in the Hepaticse is 
not starch, hut an oily compound of carbohydrate 
and proteid substances. 

The Bryophyta are interesting not only from 
moipholo^cal, systematic, and aesthetic aspects, 
but, forming as they do a stepping-stone from the 
lower, more aquatic and algal-like Thallophyta to 
the higher, more terrestrial and fern-like Ptevido- 
phyta, they are of great importance to the student 
of plant-evolution. In this last respect the Hepa- 
ticse, being the less specialised group, are of greater 
value than the mosses, for, while the lowest genera 
of liverworts are more or less aquatic and algal- 
like in both habit and simplicity in structure ot 
the spore -bearing generation, the higher types dis- 
tinctly forecast in each respect the nature of the 
lower ferns, yet without their complexity of ana- 
tomical structure. It must be understood that one 
of the wide gulfs in the evolution of plants has 
been the step of adaptation, in the case of both 
nutrition and sex, from the aquatic to the ter- 
restrial habit, and it is because the Hepaticse 
appear to occupy an island, so to speak, in this 
wide gulf that they attract the attention of the 
plant-evolutionist. 

For our immediate purpose the Hepaticse may be 
divided into the Thalloid and Foliose groups. The 
former includes all species lacking a differentia- 
tion into stem and leaf, while those of the latter 
possess these organs distinctly. Stem and leaf, 
however, are in this case scarcely comparable 
morphologically with those organs of flowering 
plants, because the ordinary known hepatic plant 
IS really the gametophyte or sex-producing genera- 
tion, whose fertilised female cell grows into a 
sporophyte, or spore -producing generation, de- 
pendent upon the gametophyte for its nutrition, 
and for this reason called the sporogoniurn. The 
ordinary flowering plant, on the other hand, is 
the sporophyte, bearing and nourishing the micro- 
scopic representatives of the gametophyte upon it. 
In the two classes of plants the function of nutrition 
is, in fact, transposed, for, while the hepatic plant 
is both nutritive and reproductive, bearing first its 

ametes and in due season its sporophyte, in the 

owering plant nutrition is entirely allocated to 
the sporophyte, which bears and feeds the re- 
presentatives of the gametophyte. Reasons for 
this inversion of function in the two classes of 
plants may be sought in the following among other 
causes : First, the gametophy tes of the lower class, 
by maintaining their simplicity of structure (a 
phenomenon possibly due to sex being the dominat- 
ing factor of their life), entirely failed to adapt 
themselves to terrestrial conditions of existence, 
their life being easy of maintenance in damp, humid 
places. The sporophytes, on the other hand, did 
ultimately succeed in making the evolutionaiy 
advances necessai-y for the harder life of drier 
habitats, a factor favouiing the struggle being the 
advantage offered by the discharge of spores into 
the atmosphere for dispersal by air currents. 
Secondly, the abolition of a separate existence for 
the gametophyte generation was probably brought 
, about by a transference of the essential process of 
meiosis^ (ie. reduction of number in the chromo- 
somes in nuclei of reproductive cells) fx*om the 
production' of the asexual spores to that of the 
mother-cells of the gametes themselves, a process 
of evolution again representing an advance from 
aquatic to terrestrial conditions. 
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The Thalloid or frondose hepatics are represented 
on the one hand by the most simple forms, and on 
the other hand by those of the most complex 
organisation. The genus Riccia aifords examples 
of the former, and the latter are exemplified by 
Marchantia, which, indeed, notwithstanding its 
thalloid nature, is one of the most complicated of 
all the genera of the Hepaticse. Transitional forms 
between thalloid and foliose types are exhibited by 
such genera as Blasia, Fossombronia, Metzgeria, 
&c., belonging to the Jungermanniacese subse- 
quently discussed, and this interesting feature is 
exhibited by no other group of plants. 

There are over 140 species or Riccia flourishing 
on damp or wet soil, or in water. The thallus is 
lobed, the lobes usually being arranged in a rosette 
an inch or less in diameter. It consists of simple 
cellular tissue several cells thick, the cells being 
sometimes formed more compactly along the middle 
of a lobe, thus simulating a midrib. Rhizoids (i.e. 
hairs serving as roots) and scales are given off from 
below, while the upper stratum of chlorophyllous 
cells is provided with air spaces which may give 
the plants a beautiful crystalline appearance. As- 
similation is carried on by the upper stratum of 
cells, and although simple air pores occur in some 
species, true stomata are absent. The upper 
epidermal cells of many species are conical above, 
and may thus serve as lenses concentrating light 
with its synthetic powers on the chlorophyllous 
tissue below. The antheridia and archegonia are 
contained in chambers immersed singly in tlie 
thallus, and the fertilised egg produces a sporo- 
gonium of the simplest form. This consists merely 
of a stalkless, thin-walled capsule, which always 
remains within its chamber, and, of course, has no 
haustorium. There are no elaters, and the large 
spores when ripe are liberated from the decayed 
apex of the archegonial cavity. 

Marchantia has over sixty species, growing 
mostly in extensive patches on soil and rock in 
damp places or even in water. One species only 
occurs in Britain, viz. M, polymorpha^ which is 
fairly common, although absent from many localities. 
These are commonly much larger plants than any 
species of Riccia, and the irregularly lobed thallus 
has a complex structure. It is many cells thick, 
and, besides possessing a distinct midrib, it is pro- 
vided with tissues differentiated for specific func- 
tions, such as absorption, assimilation, and even 
with a series of cells having broad pits, simulating 
those of higher plants, for the storage and trans- 
location of water. These pitted cells during 
drought absorb water from the spongy tissue above, 
which consequently contracts, makmg the upper 
surface concave; this, by closing the stomata, 
checks the normally rapid transpiration and pre- 
vents the withering of the plant. The ohloro- 
phyllous assimilating tissue is contained in special 
chambers, above which are situated the barrel- 
shaped stomata; these together forming a com- 
plexity of structure peculiar to this and allied 
genera. Special mucilage-cells for water absorp- 
tion also occur in the thallus near the chambers. 
Asexual reproduction takes place by means of a 
copious supjply of highly organised gemmae. These 
grow on minute stalks at the bottom of gemmae- 
cups, which are conspicuous objects on the thal- 
lus ; the gemmae being blown or washed away, 
rapidly grow into new plants. The closely allied 
Lunularia cruciata, a garden pest overgrowing 
flower-pots and damp paths, is well known to 
horticulturists, and is distinguished from Mar- 
chantia by its crescent-shaped receptacles, the 
gemmae from which are its chief means of propaga- 
tion. The antheridia and archegonia of Mar- 
chantia are produced on the expanded apex of 
vertical umbrella-shaped organs known respectively 


as antheridiophores and archegoniophores. The 
! former are undivided flat-topped structures, haying 
large antheridia in chambers on the upper side; 
the latter, however, have the expanded top deeply 
lobed, and bear archegonia in a gi-oove on the lower 
side of each lobe. The antheridia, as in the case 
of all Bryophyta, produce spiral and biciliated 
spermatozoids, which swim to the archegonia 
through the film of water caused by rain or dew. 
The fertilised archegonia give rise to sporogonia, 
which when lipe are short-stalked, hang down- 
wards, and contain besides the spores long spiral 
elaters. The latter, being hygi-oscopic, twist about 
in response to the varying atmospheric humidity, 
and thus assist in ejecting the spores from the 
burst four-valved capsule, or in retaining them 
according to external conditions. The sporogonium 
of Marchantia is thus a comparatively simple one ; 
the gametophyte, on the other hand, has attained 
a complexity of structure remarkable among the 
Bryophyta. This is entirely in contradistinction 
to Anthoceros, described hereinafter. 

The sections to which belong Riccia and Mar- 
chantia muster between them some 300 species. 
Another section typified by Anthoceros has 120 
members, but more abundant are the Jungerman- 
niacese, with about 3600 species. The last are 
naturally the most typical Hepaticse, and are the 
most numerous kind in this country, liaving repre- 
sentatives in almost every suitable spot, from the 
maritime sandy-heaths to the highest mountain- 
top. This great group of Jungermanniacese is 
sometimes divided into two divisions — viz. Ana- 
crogynse and Acrogynse. The former do not ex- 
ceed 300 species, most of which are more or less 
frondose, and, as the name implies, the female 
oigans are not apical ; the elongation of a shoot, 
therefore, is not hindered by their production. To 
this division belong Blasia, Fossombronia, Metz- 
geria, Monoclea, Pellia, and others, as well as the 
peculiar aquatic Eiella, whose thallus is not dorsi- 
ventral, but is unique in having the thinner leaf- 
like marginal portion wound spirally around a 
central midrib. The Acrogynse, as the name 
suggests, produces archegonia at the apex of a 
shoot, whose elongation is thus checked. About 
3300 species are included in this division, and the 
bulk of our native hepatics belong here, such as 
Frullania, Lophocolea, Scapania, Plagiochila, &c. 

Frullania Tamarisci grows in large reddish- 
brown patches on rocks and tree-trunks in almost 
every hilly district, and will serve to illustrate the 
Jungermanniacese Acrogynse. Its prostrate stems, 
one to three inches long, have a row of overlapping 
leaves on each side ; these, as in all similar hepatics, 
are inserted obliquely on the axis and lie with their 
upper surface facing one way. These leaves possess 
basal under-lobes, which curve into a sac-like 
structure containing mucilage ; this substance, by 
absorbing water duiing rain or dew, acts as a 
reservoir to the plant in diy periods. Very few 
hepatics, however, form modified under-lobes of 
this kind. Along the under side of the stem runs 
another row of smaller and slightly overlapping 
bifid leaves, termed amphigastria or under-leaves. 
With very few exceptions all the leaves of the 
Acrogynse are but one cell thick, and are naturally 
destitute of stomata or pores, although they exhibit 
great diversity of shape. From between the leaves 
the stem, especially near its base, gives off 
numerous rhizoids. The antheridia occur m groups 
of two or three at the base of modified leaves that 
grow on short lateral branches of the smaller male 
plant. The archegonia grow on a short branch at 
the apex of the main stem of the female plant, 
surrounded by a number of modified leaves named 
as follows: The archegonial wall becomes the 
calyptra, which is surrounded by the perianth, 
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and this by the upper and lower involucral bracts, 
while the leaves sun’ounding the antheridia are 
called perigonial bracts. Both kinds of sex organs 
are in this group of Hepaticse often accompanied 
by hair-like or scale-like paraphyses. The sporo- 
gonium of Frullania is small and not very readily 
found, so for the explanation of this organ another 
species, viz. Lophocolea cuspidata, may be em- 
ployed. This plant grows in yellow-green patches 
on fallen timber, stumps, rocks, banks, &c. in 
almost every damp, shady locality. Its young 
sporogoriium is surrounded by a large angular 
perianth, and this by numerous involucral bracts 
much larger than the ordinary leaves. It has a 
short stalk bearing an egg-shaped, dark-brown 
capsule containing spores and spiral elatera. The 
base of the stalk has a well-formed haustorium, 
which penetrates the stem of the gametophyte. 
When the capsule is ripe it is pushed out from 
among the bracts by a longitudinal expansion of 
the cells of its stalk through the imbibition of 
water to a dozen or more times their previous 
length. The capsule opens by four longitudinal 
slits into four segments or valves, and then the 
liberation of the spores begins. The opening of 
the capsule is due to the drying and consequent 
contraction of the cells of its wall. This brings 
about a tension causing a rupture of cells along 
the sites of weaker resistance afforded by the four 
lines of dehiscence, for which purpose preparation 
was made at a very early stage in the development 
of the capsule. 

Many species of the Jungermanniaceae multiply 
■ asexual ly by gemmae. These are commonly pro- 
duced by cells or groups of cells breaking away 
from the margins of the leaves. Occasionally such 
eramae are so abundantly formed that the Jplants 
earing them present a mealy appearance. Special 
gemmae cups, as in Marchantia, are unknown in this 
group, although Blasia provides its copious gemmae 
with a long horn -like receptacle, and a few 
other genera have their special methods of pro- 
tection for the immature gemmae. In some species, 
e.g. Metzgeria furcata, the gemmae are leaf-like, 
while in others the leaves themselves, when broken 
off, grow into new plants. Another common method 
of increase is for a young branch to die off behind ; 
becoming thus separated from the parent, it pro- 
duces a new individual, and this in time a new 
colony. 

The plant-evolutionist, however, turns his admir- 
ing gaze more particularly to the Anthocerotaceae, 
of which the genus Anfchoceros, with over eighty 
species, may he considered typical ; of these species 
six only grow sparingly in Britain. The lobed thallus 
is somewhat betwixt that of Riccia and Marchantia. 
It is always of delicate texture and often almost 
semi-gelatinous ; it also exhibits analogy if not 
affinity with certain green Algae in that its cells 
possess but a single cluoroplast. The sporogonium, 
however, is more highly developed than that of 
any other group of Hepatieae. This genus, there- 
fore, presents interesting features in the possession 
of a degraded thallus (gametophyte) associated 
with a sporogonium of a very advanced type, thus 
forecasting a higher order of plant whose sporo- 
gonium is a sporophyte living on soil, air, and light 
as a being independent of its gametophyte. The 
Anthoceros sporogonium is a narrow, elongated 
structure, one to two inches long, possessing at its 
base a large haustorium, which may even pusli tiny 
rhizoids into its gametophyte. A very short stalk 
becomes imperc^tibly differentiated into a long 
linear capsule. The latter has a central columella 
similar to that of certain mosses, from which the 
capsule wall splits gradually in two parts from the 
apex downwards as the spores slowly ripen. With 
the spores are a number of sterile non-spiral cells, 


which serve as elaters of a degenerate kind. This 
sporogonium also exhibits a unique feature among 
hepatics, in that it is not altogether devoted to 
spore formation and distribution ; for it possesses 
a system of chlorophyllous assimilating tissue pro- 
vided with stomata simulating the form of those 
on the leaves of flowering-plants. Here, then, is 
a sporogonium ripening and liberating its spores 
slowly and successivdy from its apex down- 
wards; this function being at least partially 
subordinate to the process of carbon assimila- 
tion, in proof of which its life continues even after 
the spores have been shed and its .gametophyte 
withered. Imagine the tiny rhizoids of the liaus- 
torium gi-owing through the tissues of the gameto- 
phyte into the soil, or, perhaps like a fern embryo, 
producing new ones for that purpose. Such rhizoids 
would draw nutrient solutions from the soil, and 
the cells would pass it up to the chlorophyllous 
tissue, where, under the stimulus of energy derived 
from the sun, the chemical compounds from the 
soil mixed with those imbibed from the air would 
become transformed into carbohydrates and pro- 
teids— -food for the maintenance of the plant and 
its offspring. The stimulus of hunger is the basis 
of many evolutionary advances, and its satisfaction 
makes great demands upon the ingenuity of Nature. 
‘The more we have, the more we want,’ is an old 
adage verified by daily experience not only among 
men, but with animals and plants too. The life of 
the lowest organisms is mainly concerned with 
reproduction, the organism being, in truth, little 
more than a sex cell ; but as we ascend the scale 
of beings, so progressively do we find the repro- 
ductive phase becoming subordinate to the 
nutritive. This victory of the feeding phase over 
the reproductive, together with the concomitant 
and continuous readiing out for food, has been, 
and still is, one of the great factors in organic 
evolution. Hunger then is, so to speak, one of the 
greatest inventions the world has seen. Granting 
the premises of the foregoing clauses, one can 
readuy imagine the sporogonium, feeling the 
stimulus of an increased food-supply, would strive 
for more. In this struggle the absorptive and 
assimilative organs would increase in size and 
power. The stalk, to pass the sap more readily, 
would elongate and partially thicken certain of 
its cells, which in the evolutionary progress of 
generations would become elementary wood vessels 
extending through the bodjr wherever required, as 
may be found in Marchantia, The green assimi- 
lative tissue would, in response to the increased 
supply of sap, increase and grow into lobes more 
or less leaf-like, that form fulfilling Nature’s con- 
stant aim of providing the utmost power and ability 
with the least space and tissue. So in this elemen- 
tary and acknowledged manner the slightest in- 
crease or other alteration in the form and function 
of one organ would, as from common experience 
we know, have an immediate direct or indirect 
effect in modifying other organs. The reader, 
however, must be reminded that such ideas are 
partially speculations, for no botanist has ever 
discovered a transitional form of sporogonium of 
the kind imagined. But such a theory is more 
'than mere scientific guessing, because it has a basis 
of fact. And who shall be bold enough to gainsay 
that such was at least one of Nature’s ways by 
which the sporophyte became inducted into the 
old, old, barren world as dominant partner in the 
alternation of the generations of plants ? 

During the di-y summer of 1911 forest fires de- 
stroyed considerable areas of timber and heath 
near Blairgowrie in Perthshire, after which for the 
first year practically nothing grew on the bumt 
soil. Then several kinds of mosses and the Mar- 
chantia polymorpTm appeared and flourished in 
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such extraordinary profusion for two or three years, 
that when walking among them on a dry day in 
late spring one’s shoes and stockings were browned 
by the dusty spores. Subsequently other vegeta- 
tion, such as grasses, sedges, scirpus, broom, 
began to appear, and then the Bryophytes rapidly 
diminished. This example serves to illustrate the 
part taken by certain members of the Bryophyta 
in the colonisation of new ground sufficiently damp 
for their existence. 

Upon consideration of the delicate structure of 
the Hepaticee, as well as of the habitats in which 
they commonly grow, one would scarcely expect 
to find good and abundant fossils of them preserved 
in the rocks as records, however brief, of their past 
history. In the first case their fragile tissues would 
doubtless decay before fossilisation could take 
place, and, secondly, the sites where they usually 
nourish are not such as would be likely to yield 
fossils. As fossils, hepatics are consequently scarce, 
and many impressions and casts supposed by some 
to represent their remains cannot he relied upon 
as being such. Certain thalloid Hepaticse have, 
however, been distinguished from Jurassic rocks as 
well as from those of more recent oiigin. But it is 
in the Oligocene ambers of North Germany that the 
most perfect remains of hepatics have been found, 
the plants having been embalmed in the fluid 
resinous substance and thus beautifully preserved. 

The following works should be consulted : W. Hooker, 
British Jungermannim ; M. C. Cook, Handbook of 
British JSepaticce; H. W. Lett, Hepatics of the British 
Islands ; W. H. Pearson, The Hepaticae of the British 
Jsle^t 2 vols. ; S, M. Macvicar, The Stvden^s Handbook 
of British Hepaticce, The Distribution of Hepaticce in 
Scotland; D. H. Campbell, Mosses andFems ; K. Goebel, 
Outlines of Glassification and Special Morphology of 
Plants^ Organography of Plants, 2 vols. ; W. Hofineister, 
On the Higher C^'yptogamia ; V. Schiffner, in Engler 
and Praiitl, PfianzenfcmiUen ; H. Leitgeb, Uiritersuch- 
vngen ilher die Zebermoose, 6 vols. See articles Mosses, 
Ferns, Generations (Alternation oe), Evolution, 
Spore, &o. 

Livery ( through the French from Lat. liherare^ 
‘to deliver’), a word derived from the custom 
which prevailed under the Merovingian and Car- 
lovingian kings of delivering splendid habits to 
the members of their households on great festivals. 
In the days of chivalry the wealing of livery was 
not as now confined to domestic servants. The 
duke’s son, as page to the prince, wore the prince’s 
livery, the earl’s son bore the duke’s colours and 
badge, the son of the esquire wore the livery of 
the knight, and the son of the gentleman that of 
the esquire. Cavaliers wore the livery of their 
mistresses. There was also a large class of armed 
retainers in livery attached to many of the more 
powerful nobles. The livery colours of a family 
are taken from their armorial bearings, being 
generally the tincture of the field and that of tlie 
principal charge, or the two tinctures of the field 
are taken instead where it has two. They are 
taken from the first quarter in case of a quartered 
shield. These same colours are alternated in the 
‘wreath’ on which the crest stands. The royal 
family of England have sometimes adopted colours 
varying from the tinctures of the arms. The Plan- 
tagenets had scarlet and white; the House of York, 
mun^ey and blue ; white and blue were adopted by 
the House of Lancaster ; white and green by the 
Tudors; yellow and red by the Stuarts, and by 
"William III. ; and scarlet and blue by the House 
of Hanover. An^ indispensable part of the liveiy 
in former times was the Badge (q.v.). 

The freemen of the 75 city guilds or corporations 
which embrace the different trades of London are 
called liverymen, because entitled to wear the livery 
of their respective companies. In former times the 


wardens of the companies used yearly to deliver to 
the^ Lord Mayor certain sums, twenty shillings of 
which was given to individuals who petitioned for 
the money to enable them to procure sufficient 
cloth for a suit, and the companies prided them- 
selves on the splendid appearance which their 
liveries made in the civic train. Till the Reform 
Bill in 1832, the liverymen had the exclusive 
privilege of voting for members of parliament 
for the City. The twelve chief corporations are 
the Mercers, Grocei-s, Drapers, Fishmongers, Gold- 
smiths, Skinners, Merchant Tailors, Hah^erdashers, 
Salters, Ironmongers, Vintners, and Clothworkers. 
Livingston. See Guatemala. 

Livingston, an eminent American family, 
descended lineally from the fifth Lord Livingston, 
the guardian of Mary Queen of Scots, and from 
his grandson, the Rev. John Livingston (1603- 
72), minister of Ancrum in Teviotdale, who was 
banished for refusal to take the oath of allegiance 
to Charles II., and from 1663 was pastor of the 
Scots kirk at Rotterdam. His son Robert was 
born at Ancrum in 1654, went to America in 1673, 
settled at Albany, and received a grant of a vast 
tract of land, which he had erected into the manor 
and lordship of Livingston. He died in 1725. 
One of his grandsons was Philip Livingston ( 1716-^ j 
78), who sat in the first Continental congress, 
and was one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. Another was William Livingston 
(1723-90), the ‘ Don Quixote of the Jerseys, ^who 
was the first governor of New Jersey (1776-90), 
and conspicuous for the energy and ability of his 
administration. The most distinguished of the 
family, however, were the brothers Robert R. an^ 
Edward Livingston, great-grandsons of the first 
Robert. 

Robeet R. Livingston was bom in New York 
city, 27th November 1746, graduated at King’s' 
(now Columbia) College in 1765, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1773. Sent to congress in 1775, he 
was one of the five members of the committee 
charged with drawing up the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. When the constitution of the state of 
New York was settled he was appointed chancellor,' 
a dignity he retained till 1801, He was then sent 
to Paris as minister plenipotentiary, and (with, 
Monroe) negotiated the cession of Louisiana to 
the United States. He enabled Fulton to construct 
his first steamer, and introduced in America the 
use of sulphate of lime as a manure, and the 
merino sheep, and in many other ways distin- 
guished himself as a national benefactor. He died 
on 26th February 1813. There is a biography by 
F. De Peyster (New York, 1876). 

Elwaed Livingston, jurist and statesman, was 
born at Clermont, New 'tork, 26th, May 1764, and 
graduated at Princeton in 1781. He was called 
to the bar in 1785, and soon obtained an extensive 
practice. He had spent his youth among the 
founders of American independence, all of whom he 
had known as visitors of his father — a justice of the 
New York Supreme Court — and he at once attained 
a prominent position. He sat in congress from 1 7 95 
to 1801, when he became U.S. district attorney for 
New York, and mayor of New York city ; hut in 
1803, owing to the misappropriations of a subordi- 
nate, he found himself considerably in debt to the 
federal government. He at once handed over his 
whole property to his creditors, threw up both his 
appointments, and resolved to quit New York. 
Louisiana had just been annexed to the United 
States through his brother’s negotiations ; and 
1804 he settled in New Orleans, where he at oncq 
obtained lucrative practice at the bar. During the 
second war with England he was aide-de-camp and 
secretary to General Jackson: and from 1822 tq 
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1829 he represented New Orleans in confess. In 
1823-24 Livingston was employed in reducing to 
system the ci\al code of Louisiana— for which task 
his wide acquaintance with jurisprudence rendered 
him peculiarly fitted. He was ^so commissioned 
to prepare a new criminal code, and in a prelimin- 
ary treatise he laid down the principles on which 
he was to proceed. He proposed the abolition of 
the punishment of death, and a penitentia^ system, 
which at once drew general attention to his labours. 
His book was reprinted in London, translated into 
French, and was very favourably received in 
England, France, and Germany. His code of 
crimes and punishments was completed, but not 
directly adopted. Livingston was elected in 1829 
to the United States senate, and in 1831 ap- 
pointed secretary of state. Two years later he 
went to France "as minister plenipotentiary, and 
succeeded in securing payment of the indemnity 
on account of French spoliations. He died on 
23d May 1836. See the Life by C. H. Hunt (New 
York, 1864). 

Iilvillgst 0 lie 9 David, missionary and traveller, 
was born at Blantyre in Lanarkshire, 19th March 
1813. His parents, who were in humble life, were 
of devout and exemplary character ; his father in 
particular being a great reader, especially of travels 
and missiona^ intelligence, and much interested 
in the enterprise of the 19th century. At the age 
of ten David became a worker in a cotton-factory 
at Blantyre, and continued in that laborious 
occupation for fourteen years. His thirst for know- 
ledge led him to read all that he could lay his 
hands on; he used also to attend a night-class, 
after the long hours of the factory, for the study of 
Latin. The reading of Dick’s Philosophy of a 
Fut'ure State was not only the means of a profound 
impression on his own mind, but kindled the desire 
to devote his life as a missionary to the service of 
Chiist. Deeply impressed with the advantages of 
medical training to a missionary, he resolved to 
qualify himself in medicine, as well as the other 
attainments looked for in a missionary. The 
London Missionary Society having accepted the 
offer of his services, he went to London to complete 
his studies. His first desire was to labour in 
China, but, war having broken out between that 
country and Great Britain, this wish could not be 
fulfilled. The Eev. Robert Moffat’s visit at this 
time to England turned many hearts to Africa— 
Livingstone^ among the rest ; ultimately he was 
appointed to that field, and, having been ordained 
on 20th November 184(1 he set sail for Africa, 
reaching Lattakoo or Kuruman, Moffat’s settle- 
ment, on 31st July 1841. 

For several years Livingstone laboured as a 
missionary in the Bechuana country, at Mabotse, 
Chonuana, and Kolobeng, places that were chosen 
by him just because they were in the heart of 
heathenism. The conversion of Sech616, chief of 
the Bakwains, and several of his tribe was a great 
encouragement. Repulsed by the Boers in an 
effort to plant native missionanes in the Transvaal, 
he directed his steps northward, discovered Lake 
Ngami, and found the country there traversed by 
fine rivers and inhabited by a dense population. 
His anxiety to benefit this region led finally to his 
undertaking to explore the whole country west- 
wards to the Atlantic at St Paul de Loanda and 
eastward to the Indian Ocean at QuRimane. Liv- 
ingstone had married at Mabotse Mary, eldest 
^ughter of the Rev. R. Moffat, and now he found 
it necessary to send her, with their children, to 
England, that he might be free for this vast and 
perilous undertaking. To accomplish it occupied 
from 8th June 1862, when he left Capetown, to 
26th May 1856, when he arrived at Quilimane. 
This jourhey was accomplished with a mere handful 


of followers, and a mere pittance of stores, amid 
sicknesses and other bodily troubles, perils, and 
difficulties ■without number. But a vast amount 
of valuable information was gathered respecting 
the country and its products, its geography and 
natural histoi'y, the native tribes, the regions that 
were favourable to health, and some great natural 
wonders, such as the Zambesi Falls. Livingstone, 
however, found that the London Missionary Society 
were not willing that he should be to so large an 
extent an explorer, and some time after returning 
to Britain he resigned his office as one of their 
missionaries. 

At home Livingstone was welcomed with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm, receiving the acknowledg- 
ments and honours of scientific societies, uiiiverS- 
ties, town-councils, and other public bodies in every 
quarter of the country. In addition to these tokens 
of honour the fifteen months spent at home were 
signalised by three things ; the -writing of his book, 
Missionary Travels (1857), which was received with 
the liveliest interest; his visit to Cambridge, awak- 
ening the enthusiasm of many of the students, and 
leading to the formation afterwards of the ‘ Uni- 
! veisities Mission;’ and his appointment by Her 
Majesty’s government as chief of an expedition for 
exploring the Zambesi and its tributaries and the 
regions adjacent. 

On this expedition Livingstone set out on 10th 
March 1858. While successful in mamr ways, it 
led to not a little disappointment. Livingstone 
explored the Zambesi, the Bhir6, and the Rovuma ; 
discovered lakes Sliirwa and Nyasa, and came to 
a decided conclusion that Late Nyasa and its 
neighbourhood was the best field for both com- 
mercial and missionary operations. His disap- 
pointments arose from the grievous defects of a 
steamer sent out to him by government ; from the 
death of comrades and helpers, including his wife 
and Bishop Mackenzie ; from the abandonment of 
the Universities Mission ; from the opposition of 
the Portuguese authorities ; but mainly from the 
distressing discovery that, encouraged by Portu- 
guese traders, the slave-trade was extending in 
the district, and the slave-traders using his very 
discoveries to facilitate their infamous traffic. At 
length a despatch recalling the expedition was 
received, 2d July 1863. Livingstone at his own 
cost had brought out a new steamer, but she 
could not be put on the lake. Depressed though 
lie was, he explored the northern Tbanks of Lake 
Nyasa on foot ; then in his own vessel and under 
his own seamanship crossed the Indian Ocean to 
Bombay ; and after a brief stay there, returned to 
Britain, reaching London on 23d July 1864. 

At home Livingstone had two objects— to expose 
the atrocious deeds of the Portuguese slave- 
traders, and to find means of establishing a settle- 
ment for missions and commerce somevmere near 
the head of the Rovuma, or wherever a suitable 
locality could be found. His second book, The 
Zamlesi and its Trihutcmes ( 1865 ), was designed to 
further these objects. He was again received with 
every demonstration of honour and regard. A pro- 
posal was made to him on the part of the Royal 
Geographical Society to return to Africa and settle 
a disputed question regarding the watershed of 
central Africa and the sources of the Nile. He 
said he would go only as a missionary, but was 
willing to help to solve the geographical problem. 
He set out in Angust 1865, vm Bombay and 
Zanzibar. On 19th March 1866 he started from 
the latter place, first of all trying to find a suitable 
settlement, then striking westward in order to 
solve the geographical problem. Through the 
iU-hehaviour of some of his attendants a report of 
Ms death was circulated, but an expedition headed 
by Mr E. D. Young, R.N., ascertained that the 
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report was false. Livingstone pressed westward 
amid innumerable hardships, and in 1867-68 dis- 
covered Lakes Moero and Bangweolo. All the while 
he was doing what he could for the religious enlight- 
enment of the natives. Obliged to return for rest 
to Ujiji, where he found his goods squandered, he 
struck westward again as far as the river Lualaba, 
thinking it might possibly be the Nile, but far 
from certain that it was not what it proved after- 
wards to be, the Congo. Returning after severe 
illness once more to Ujiji, Livingstone found 
H. M. Stanley there, who had been sent to look 
for him by the proprietor of the New York Herald, 
But no consideration would induce him to return 
home till he had made one more effort to solve 
tlie geographical problem. He returned to Lake 
Bangweolo, but fell into wretched health. His 
sufferings always increasing, when he reached 
Chitambo’s village (Old Chitambo, now in Rhodesia) 
he was obliged to give in. On the morning of 
1st May 1873 he was found by his attendants on 
his knees, dead. His faithful people embalmed his 
body as best they could, carried it amidst the 
greatest perils to the shore, where it was put on 
board a &itish cruiser, and on 18th April 1874 it 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. Among the 
remains brought home were his Last Jov/rnals^ 
brought down to within a few days of his death ; 
these were published in 1874. Stanley suggested 
the name of Livingstone for the main stream of the 
Congo (hence the Baptist Mission on the Lower 
Congo was called the ‘Livingstone Inland Mission’), 
and Sir H. H. Johnston proposed that part of the 
East African territory acquired by Britain in 1890— 
the lower drainage area of the Zambesi— should be 
called Livingstone Land. 

See Professor Blaikie’s Fersomil Xdfe of David Livmg- 
stone (1880) ; the short Life by Thomas Hughes (1889); 
Sir H. H. Johnston, Livingstone and the Exploration of 
Centred Africa (1891); and addresses and publications 
connected with Livingstone’s centenary, celebrated all 
over the world in 1913. 

LiTingStonia missian was based on a sug- 
gestion made by Dr Livingstone that Lake Nyasa 
was the best position for the establishment of a 
mission with a view to the annihilation of the 
Portuguese and Arab slave-trade on the east of 
Africa. Its first settlement at Cape Maclear at 
the south end of the lake was abandoned in 1883 
for a healthier site at Bandawb, half-way up the 
west shore. An expedition was equipped in 1875 
by the Free Church of Scotland for establishing the 
mission here ; and another station, called Blantyre, 
after Livingstone’s birthplace, was planted in 1876 
by the Estfiublished Church, of Scotland in the Shird 
Highlands, within easy distance of the lake. Since 
1890 the country has been part of Nyasaland, 
or British Central Africa. Maize, cotton, coffee, 
tobacco, and chillies are grown ; and rubber, ground- 
nuts, and beeswax are collected and exported. 
Lirius. See Livy. 

Livius Andronicus, the father of Roman 
dramatic and epic poetry, was a Greek by birth, 
probably a native of Tarentum, and was carried a 
slave to Rome in 272 B.C., but afterwards liber- 
ated by his master. He translated the Odyssey 
into Latin Saturnian verse, and wrote tragedies, 
comedies, and hymns after Greek models. Mere 
fragments are extant. See Latin. , 

Livonia (Ger. Livland) was one of the 
three Baltic provinces of Russia, lyin§ between j 
Esthonia and Courland. In the be^nning of the 
13th century the principalitgr was given to the 
Knights of the Sword, who in 1237 were merged 
in the order of the Teutonic Knights, and main- I 
tained their sovereignty against the Archbishop 
of Riga, and against Sweden, Poland, Lithuania, 


and Russia down to past the middle of the 16th 
century. From that time Livonia was a bone of 
contention between Poland, Sweden, and Russia, 
until its incorporation with the last-named in 1721. 
From the middle of the 19th century, and especially 
from 1881, the Russians made determined efforts 
to russify it. The pe^le were, in about equal 
numbers, Letts and Esthonians, with German 
and Russian minorities. Accordingly, at the 
Russian revolution the northern half became part 
of Esthonia (q.v.), while the southern united with 
Courland to form the republic of Lettland or 
Latvia. The Livonians proper, a Finnic race 
akin to the Esthonians, have dwindled down to 
about 2400. 

Livorno* See Leghorn. 

Livre 9 the name of an ancient French coin, 
derived from the Roman Libra, There weie livres 
of different values, the most important being the 
Livre Tournois (of Tours), which was considered 
the standard, and the Livre Farisis (of Paris), 
which was equal to five-fourths of a livre Tournois. 
It was divided into 20 sous, each of 12 deniers. In 
1795 the livre was superseded by the franc ( 80 francs 
=81 livres Tournois).— LiVEE was also the ancient 
French unit of weight, and was equal to about 1 lb. 
avoirdupois; the kilogramme (see Gramme) has 
^ taken its place. 

Livy, Titus Livius (59 B.C.-17 a.d,), Rome’s 
greatest historian, was bom, according to St Jerome, 
at Patavium (now Padua) in the Venetian province, 
in Julius Caesar’s first consulship. Of a noble and 
wealthy family, he received the usual education in 
rhetoric and philosophy, and on coming to Rome 
was admitted to the court of Augustus. Inde- 
pendent in character and means, he never flattered 
the emperor like Virgil and Horace, but, avowing 
his preference for the republic over the monarchy, 
he foresaw in the growth of luxury the fall of the 
empire, and in the loss of freedom the end of Rome. 
He praised Brutus and Cassius and sympathised 
with Pompey, at the same time stigmatising Cicero, 
an accessory to the murder of Caesar, as having got 
from Antony’s bravoes only his deserts. Of the 
great Caesar himself he doubted whether he was 
more of a curse or a blessing to the common- 
wealth; and throughout his history he seems to 
have mentioned Augustus but twice, and that inci- 
dentally — ^though in reply to the Greek Timagenes, 
the detractor wmile the guest of Augustus, he says 
that by restoring peace and allaying civil strife the 
emperor had reinvigorated Rome to overcome a 
thousand armies more formidable than the Mace- 
donian Alexander’s. Such friendship as they had 
for 'each other Livy and Augustus never lost — 
Augustus taking a lively interest in the progress of 
Livy’s work, while Livy seems to have been still 
intimate enough at court to exhort the future 
Emperor Claudius (bom 10 B.O.) to the study of 
history. Livy had a son, also, it is believed, a man 
of letters, anil a daughter married to Magiu^ the 
rhetorician. He visited various parts of Italy — 
among them Campania and the Neapolitan sea- 
board, and, probably in disgust at the abasement ot 
the senate and the cruelties of Tiberius, he returned 
to his native Patavium to die. 

Livy’s work, recording the history of Rome from 
her foundation to the death of Drusus, 9 B.C., was 
published in instalments, and comprised 142 books, 
of which those from the 11th to the 20th, and from 
the 46th to the 142d, have been lost. Of the 35 
that remain the 41st and 43d are imperfect. The 
last writer to notice the history as stfll entire is 
Priscian the grammarian (5th century). Its volu- 
minousness, the labour and cost of transcription, 
and possibly the vindictive hatred of emperors, like 
Caligula, to its republican spirit, combined, it is 
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supposed, to lessen the numher of copies, till those 
that survived must have perished in whole or in 
part, with such pagan libraries as Gregory the 
Great is known to have burned. The hope, re- 
newed at intervals, of recovering the lost books 
has never been realised, though false reports have 
got about from time to time ; the ‘ periochae,’ or 
summaries of the contents of each book, composed 
in the wane of Roman literature, to catalogue 
names and events for rhetorical purposes, have all, 
however, come down to us, except those of books 
136 and 137. But what has been spared is more 
than enough to confirm in modern days the 
judgment of antiquity which places Livy in the 
forefront of Latin writers. His impartiality, 
subject always to a conviction just escaping 
Chauvinism that Rome morally and materially 
was the greatest ‘birth of time,’ is not less a 
note of his work than his veneration for the good, 
the generous, the heroic in man. His style, save 
where the text still defies the commentator, is as 
nearly perfect as is compatible with his ideal of 
the historian. The narrative flows deep and full, 
never straying beyond its banks nor growing turbid 
within them, picturesque on all due occasions, 
interesting and animated through historic tracts 
often dreary in themselves. Niebuhr found in his 
rich, at times sombre, glow of colour another proof 
of his Venetian origin ; certainly for portraiture cf 
character he is the Titian of historians. The 
fastidious, possibly jealous, Asinius Pollio detected 
in his Latinity a provincialism redolent of Patavium, 
but latter-day^ scholars seek for this ‘ Patavinitas * 
in vain — ^find, in fact, nothing more than the first 
faint streaks of the silver age revealed in an occa- 
sional preference for poetic diction. His defects 
in the ‘ fierce light ’ of modern research are more 
apparent to us than even to his contemporaries. For 
inves%ation of facts he did not go far afield ; our 
own Hume is not more of an arm-chair histoiian. 
He declined even at the instance of Augustus to 
verify an important inscription in the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius, and he omitted to consult the 
epigraphs inscribed in the temple of Diana on the 
Aventine, the treaties concluded by Rome with 
Gabii and Ardea, even the Icilian law which 
Dionysius examined with such pains. Accepting 
history as fine art rather than as science, he was 
content to take his authorities as he found them, 
and where they differed to act the eclectic, guided 
by taste or predilection. Yet his work remains 
monumental, in spite of all the streaks in the 
marble, and the modem reader never fails to 
appreciate that impulse of the Spaniard from 
Gades who made a pilgrimage to Rome just to see 
Livy, and having done so returned satisfied. 

The bibliography accumulated round Livy is a library 
in itself. Gronovius, Drakenborch, Euddiman, Madvig, 
Alschefski, Ussing, Luchs, Weissenbom, Muller, Oocchia, 
and Walters and Conway have contributed much to 
purify his text and illpstrate his meaning. A good 
English translation has^ been begun by B. O. Foster 
(1919) ; meritorious versions of parts of his history (that 
of Church and Brodribb, for example, Books xxi.-xxv.) 
have heen published, and there is a translation of the 
whole, in fine Elizabethan English, by Philemon Holland 
(1600). See Taine’s JEssai $ur Tite X/iv$ ( 1860 ) ; the hook 
by C^es on Livy in ‘ Classical Writers’ (1879) ; Seeley’s 
introduction to his edition of Book i. ; and the intro- 
duction in Weissenbom’s edition re-e^ted by Miiller 
(1902). 

/ LixiTtation (Lat. te, ‘ashes’), a term employed 
m chemiptiy to denote the process of washing or 
ste^iim certain substances in a fluid, for the pur- 
poM of dissolving a portion of their ingredients, 
and so them from the insoluble residue, 

wod^k os lixiviated with water to dissolve 
out the camonates of soda and potash from the 


insoluble parts. The solution thus obtained is 
called a liximum, or ley, 

Lixouri, a thriving town in Cephalonia, on the 
west side of the Gulf of Argostoli. It lies opposite 
the capital, Argostoli (q.v.), at a distance of less 
than 3 miles, though the road round the gulf is 
nearly 20 miles long. Pop. 6000. 

Eiizard Point. See Cornwall. 

Lizards (Lacertilia\ an order of reptiles occupy- 
ing a somewhat central position in that class. The 
body is usually well covered with scales, reaching 
a climax in the tubercles and spines covering the 
Australian moloch, but very much reduced in the 
geckos and amphishmnas. There are generally fore 
and hind limbs, but either pair may be lost, or 
both in such serpent-like forms as the slow- worm 
[Anguis fragilis) and the amphisbsenas. Shoulder 
and hip girdles are always present, in rudiment at 
least. Unlike snakes, lizards have non-expansible 
mouths, and almost always movable eyelids and 
external ear-openings. The teeth are fused to the 
jaws, not planted in sockets ,* the protrusible tongue, 
broad and short in geckos, agamas, and iguanas, 
long and terminally clubbed in cham<)eleons, is in 
most lizards a narrow, worm-like, bifid organ of 
touch. There is a transverse cloacal aperture, a 
urinaiy bladder, and a double copulatory organ. 
Most are oviparous, but a few— e.g. the slow- worm 
and our British {Zootooa) vivipara — biing 

forth their young living. Lizards, though most 
abundant in the tropics, and absent from very cold 
countries, are virtually world- wide in distribution. 
There is one marine form, Oreoeephalm {Amblyrhyn’ 
chus) cristatus^ from the Galdpagos; most of the 
rest are terrestrial. Yet the geckos climb on rocks 
and trees, the giant Varanidee are semi-aquatic, 
the amphisbmnas are subterranean, and the an)oreal 
dragons (Draco) take long swoops through the air 
from branch to branch. The food generally con- 
sists of insects, worms, and similar small animals, 
hut sonie prey upon larger animals, and others are 
vegetarian. Lizards are usually active, agile ani- 
mals, beautifully and often protectively coloured. 
They are noteworthy for brittleness in the caudal 
region, and for their power of reproducing lost tails 
or even legs. Among the most remarkable forms 
may be noted the Geckos ( q. v.) ; the large monitors 
(Varanus), which attain a length of six feet, and 



Common lizard (Lacerta vivipara). 


prey upon small mammals, birds, frogs, fishes, and 
eg^; tlie poisonous Mexican lizard, Heloderma hor- 
rmm^ with large poison-gland and fang-like teeth ; 
the worm -like Amphisbsenas ; the Slow- worm, 
which illustrates so well the tendency lizards have 
to break in the spasms of capture ; the large Iguanas, 
which frequent tropical American forests, and feed 
on leaves and fmit ; the sluggish spiny ‘ Homed 
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Toads' (Phrynosonia) ; the Agamas, taking the 
place of the Iguanas in the Old World ; the Flying 
I)ragon(q.v.); the Australian frilled lizards (Chi aniy- 
dosanrus), with a peculiar collar of skin ; the 
grotesque Moloch ; and the divergent ChainsBleons 
( q. V. ). The unique New Zealand reptile, Sphenodon 
or Hatteria, with its remarkable persistent pineal 
eye, is to be regarded as the sole survivor of a 
distinct order— Rhyncocephalia (see Sphenodon). 
There are five British lizards, the commonest 
being Lacerta mvi^ara and the Slow-worm. Two 
other species of Lacei*ta — L. agilis and the green 
L. viridi$—\\s.ye a local distribution in the south 
of England and the Channel Islands. The modem 
forms are classified in twenty-one families, includ- 
ing over 1600 species. Though Lacertilia probably 
began about the Permian times, their remains are 
not numerous before Tertiaxy strata. 

See Bouleuger^s Catalogue of the British Museum Col- 
lection ( 1885-87 ) and Leighton’s British lAzards (1904). 

Ljubljana, the Slovenian name of Laibach 
(q.v.). 

Llama, or Lama, a domesticated race of the 
Huanaco {Lama or Aiuchenia huanacos) of the 
plateaux of the Andes and the plains of Patagonia. 
The alpaca is another domesticated race of the 
same origin. The vicuna is another wild species 
(L. mcugna\ smaller in size, frequenting the 
mountains of Peru and Bolivia. The two species 
form the genus Lama, (littering from the Old World 
Camelus in the smaller size, absence of hump, 
longer woolly hair, and shorter tail. The feet are 
narrower, the toes more independent, and the 
dentition is slightly difierent; in several ways 
Lama is nearer than Camelus to the ancestral 
Miocene stock. The domesticated llama is about 
three feet high at the shoulders ; the males are 
very valuable beasts of burden, hardy, tractable, 
and inexpensive. The females are not so strong, 
and are k^t for breeding. The flesh of the young 
is used. Good-tempered on the whole, the llama is 
wont, when teased, to squiii} out not merely spittle, 
but the contents of its stomach. It can also kick 
and bite. Bezoar stones are sometimes found in 
the intestines. 

Llauberis, the ‘Chamonix of Wales,’ 9 miles 
ESE. of Carnarvon, lies at the north-west base of 
Snowdon, and near the foot of the wild Pass of 
Llanberis. The two lakes of Llanberis, 2 and IJ 
miles long, are sadly disfigured by slate-quarries. 

Llaildaff, a small town of Glamorganshire, on 
the right bank of the TafF, 2 miles Nw. of Cardiff 
(q.v.). It is the seat of a very ancient bishopric, 
said to have been founded by St Dubricius, who 
died in 612, and among whose successors have been 
St Teilo and Bishops Godwin, Shute Barrington, 
Richard Watson, Sumner, and Copleston. The 
cathedral church, in virtue of which Llandaff is 
a ‘ city ' — one of the smallest in Britain — was built 
between 1120 and the first half of the 16th centuiy, 
and is mainly Eai*ly English in style. It had fallen 
into utter ruin in 1575, but in 1735-52 was bar- 
barously patched up into an ‘ Italian temple.’ In 
1843-69 it was thorougixly restored. There is an 
Anglican theological cmlege. 

Llandilo, or Llandeilo Fawk, a town of 
South Wales, on the Towy, 14 miles ENE, of 
Car max-then It gives name to a group of Silurian 
( q. V. ) or Ordovician strata. Pop. 2000. 

Llandovery, a municipal borough (1484) of 
South Wales, on the Bran, 25 miles ENE. of Car- 
marthen. It ^ves name to a group of Silurian 
(q.v.) strata. Pop. 2000. 

Llandudno, a fashionable wateiing-place in 
Carnarvonshire, North Wales, is situated on the 
level neck of a promontory between the, Great and 


Little Orme’s Head.s, 48 miles by rail W'NW. of 
Chester. Its bracing and delightful climate, its 
good sea-bathing, and its picturesque surroundings 
— the Great Orme’s Hea(f (700 feet) commanding 
views of Snowdon and Anglesey, and even of Man 
and the Cumberland mountains — have combined 
to raise Llandudno since 1841 from a small 
fishing- village to a famous health and holiday resort, 
with many hotels and boarding-houses, a fine 
promenade, a pier ( 2400 feet), and a pavilion (seating 
4000), a ‘maiine drive’ (5J miles), pleasure-grounds 
(the ‘Happy Valley’), &c. Resident pop. (1851) 
1131; (1881) 4839; (1911), 10,469, The census 
of 1921, in the holiday season, gave a pop. of 
19,290. 

Llanelly 9 a manufacturing town and seaport of 
Carmarthenshire, South Wales, 11 miles WNW. of 
Swansea. The mineral wealth of the vicinity, and 
the easy access to the sea, have raised it from a 
mere village in 1813 to a town of considerable com- 
mercial importance. It has a number of large steel 
and tin-plate works. There ai-e also foundries, 
atent fuel, copper, engineering, tin-stamping, an<i 
e-tinning works, potteries, chemical works, &c. 
Large docks have been constructed, and coal is 
largely exported. Llanelly is a municipal borough 
(1913), but no longer parliamentary (since 1918). 
Pop. 37,000. 

LlanfairfechaUy a pleasant little watering- 
lace of Carxiarvonsnire, North Wales, at the 
ase of Penmaenmawr, 7 miles WSW. of Conway ; 
pop. of urban district, 3700. 

LlangolleUt a town of Denbighshire, pictur- 
esquely situated on the Dee, 22 miles SW, of Chester. 
It lias a town-hall ( 1866 ) and flannel manufactures, 
and is visited tourists on account of the beauty 
of the famous Vale of Llangollen, and for its anti- 
quities, among which are Dinas Bran or Crow 
Castle, Valle Crucis Abbey (1200), and Eliseg’s 
Pillar (8th or 9th century). Plas Newydd, J mile 
S. of the bxidge, was for half a century the resi- 
dence of the two Irish recluses, the ‘ Ladies of the 
Vale,’ or ‘Maids of Llangollen,’ Lady Eleanor 
Butler (1746-1829) and Miss Sarah Ponsonby 
(1755-1831), who were visited here by Madame de 
Genlis, Miss Seward, De Quincey, and many other 
celebrities. Pop, 3700. 

Llanidloes, a municipal and, till 1918, parlia- 
mentaxy borough of Montgomeiy shire, North 
Wales, on the Severn, 564 niiles NV^ of Hereford 
by rail and 56 SW. of Shrewsbury. Its interesting 
church, built partly with materials from Cwmhir 
Abbey, was restored in 1882. Considerable manu- 
factures of flannel and other woollen fabrics and 
iron -founding are carried on ; and in the neighbour- 
hood are extensive lead-mines. Pop. 2600. 

Llanos (Span., ‘plains,’ from Lat. planus^ 

‘ level ; ’ pron. lya'noSt or American - Spanish 
zha'nos) are vast plains in the northern portion of 
South America, in some parts barren and sandy, 
in others covered with luxuriant grass and stocked 
with innumerable herds of cattle. Over great 
portions, however, there is a heavy growth of 
timber. The llaneros resemble the Gauchos (q.v.) 
farther south. 

Llanthony, on the Honddu, in Monmouth- 
shire, 10 miles N. of Abergavenny, a Cistercian 
abbey, founded in 1108. Its church and chapter- 
house form a fine ruin in the Transition Norman 
style. In the Pxdor’s Lodge Walter Savage Land or 
lived for three years after his marxiage, until driven 
away by worries that harassed all his life. He 
had spent much, toil and money on attempts to 
improve the natural sterility of the soil. Four 
miles up the valley is Llanthony ‘ Monastery,’ , 
founded by ‘Father Ignatius.’ 
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Llereuat a town of Spain, 83 miles by rail N. of 
Seville. Near here the British cavalry routed the 
French cavalry on 11th April 1812. Pop. 7000. 

Mewelyn (better Llywelyn), See Wales, 
BRECKIirOCKSHrRE, Gellebt. 

Llorente, Juan Antonio, bom at Rincdn 
del Soto, near Calahorra, in 1756, was trained for 
the priesthood and took orders early, but his studies 
were chiefly secular — history, archaeology, and juris- 
prudence — and in his memoirs he confesses an 
inclination to the French philosophy of the day. 
His advancement, however, was rapid. He became 
vicar-general of the diocese in 1782, agent of the 
Inquisition at Logrono in 1785, and canon of Cala- 
horra and secretary to the Inquisition in 1789. 
The projected reforms in the procedure of the Holy 
Olfice brought him into close connection with 
Jovellanos, and the imprisonment of the minister 
drove him into retirement for a time ,* but in 1806 
he found favour vdth Godoy, whom he served by 
justifying on historical grounds his attack on the 
fueros of the Basque Provinces. In 1806 he was 
made canon of Toledo, and was on the high road 
to a bishopric when Napoleon put a stop to his 
promotion. He was, however, included among the 
Notables assembled at Bayonne to ratify the French 
usurpation. King Joseph, who stood in need of 
adaptable Spaniards, gave him a seat in his council 
of state, and appointed him- to sundry posts more 
or less connected with confiscation; and in 1809, 
when the Inquisition was suppressed, placed all its 
archives in his hands that he might write its 
history. After the battle of Vitoria he withdrew 
fco Paris, and there, in a French translation, the 
work came out in 1817-18 ; the Spanish edition did 
not appear till 1822. The work provoked bitter 
feeling, to which he added by his Portrait Politique 
des Papes, and at the instance of the clerical party 
he was ordered to quit France fofthwitli. He 
died on 5th February 1823, a few days after his 
arrival at Madrid. He was charged with animus 
against the Inquisition, the Church, and the Poge ; 
but his opponents substantiated only minor in- 
accuracies against him. He wrote also on the 
fueros of the Basque Provinces, and on Gil Bias, 
and an autobiography. 

Lloyd Georg^e* See George (David 
Lloyd ). 

Lloyd’s is ^ the first place an association of 
underwriters, each of whom conducts his business 
according to his own views. For those views, or for 
the business transacted by individual underwriters, 
Lloyd*s as a corporation is in no way responsible, 
except that the committee of Lloyd’s before the 
election of any underwriting member req^uires that 
the candidate shall place in the hands of the com- 
mittee security to meet his underwriting liabilities. 
Lloyd’s as a corporation, and the committee as its 
executive, have little to do with marine insurance. 
Their business is to conduct the affairs of Lloyd’s 
in its corporate capacity, to carry out the supply 
and distribution of shipping intelligence, and to 
guard as trustees the corporate funds and corporate 
property. 

The name of Lloyd’s is derived from a coffee- 
house kept by Edward Lloyd in the 17th .century. 
In 1692 Lloyd’s coffee-house moved from Tower 
Street to Lombard Street, where it became the 
centre of shipping and underwriting business ; and 
in 1774 Lloyd’s moved from the coffee-house in 
Lombard Street to the north-eastern premises of 
the Royal Exchange, where it occupied, on the first 
flo6r, the rooms hitherto held hy the East India 
Company. In 1924 a new building by Sir Edwin 
Cooper viras begun in Leadenhall Street on a site 
also associated with the East India Company. The 
wars, which lasted from 1775 with but short pauses 


till 1815, raised Lloyd’s to the high position which 
it now holds, bringing home to merchants the 
necessity of covering their risks as effectually as 
possible. High premiums adequate to high risks 
were offered. Merchants of wealth became in- 
surers of property afloat, and tens of thousands 
were written in the names of single underwriters 
at Lloyd’s. The wars had the effect of bringing 
forei^ marine insurance from all parts of the 
world to Great Britain, since the security of Lloyd’s 
then, as now, was unequalled in the world. 

In the second place, Lloyd’s is an enormous 
organisation for the collection and distribution of 
marine intelligence. The intelligence department 
of Lloyd’s was originally established at Lloyd’s 
coffee-house to meet the public desire for informa- 
tion with regard to vessels at sea. Lloyd's News 
was established in 1696, and resuscitated in 1726 
under the name of Lloyd's List, which is thus the 
oldest newspaper in Europe except the London 
Gazette, See Newspapers. The intelligence depart- 
ment at Lloyd’s has continually developed. Dm'ing 
the Napoleonic wars the government was often in- 
debted to the committee of Lloyd’s for the earliest 
information of transactions all over the world. The 
corporation has its agents in every port, and there is 
no line of sea-coast in the whole world which is not 
watched by some representative of Lloyd’s. The 
general introduction of telegraphy caused an 
enormous development of the information received 
at and distributed from Lloyd’s. 

The p-eat wealth of Lloyd’s, and tlie fortunes 
made there, attracted general attention, and in 
1810 parliament appointed a committee to inquire 
into the affairs of the institution. From this in- 
q(uiry Lloyd’s emerged victoriously, and since that 
time has continued to assist in the promotion of 
eve^ measure which might aid in the preservation 
of life at sea, the prevention of fraud in connection 
with marine insurance, and the rapid collection and 
distribution of maritime intelligence to all inter- 
ested. In 1871 Lloyd’s was incorporated by act 
of parliament. Various works are published by 
the corporation for the benefit of the mercantile 
community. The Austrian Lloyd was organised 
at Trieste as a marine insurance society in 1833, 
but in 1836 founded a share company for steam- 
navigation. The North-German Lloyd is primarily 
a shipping compaiw, founded at Bremen in 1857. 
See F. Martin’s History of Lloyds s (1875), and 
Grey’s Lloyd's Yesterday and To-day ( 1893). 

Lloyd’s Bonds are obligations by railway 
companies under their seal, purporting to be for 
work done, ox for materials supplied for the pur- 
poses of an undertaking, and covenanting to pay 
the debt and interest thereon. Devised in 1860-64 
by the English counsel, John Horatio Lloyd (1798- 
1884), to enable railway companies to exceed the 
powers of borrowing money granted to them by 
arliament, they are valid oiuy when granted in 
(Wid fide to contractors and others for work 
actually done or materials supplied. They cannot 
be given for a mere loan of money to the com- 
pany ; and a company issuing them otherwise than 
authorised forfeits to the crown the amount of the 
bond. 

Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign 
Shipping is a society established with the primary 
object of classifying vessels according to their 
strength and efficiency for the safe carriage of 
cargoes. It is the recognised authority on such 
matters not only in the United Kingdom but also 
abroad, and is the nearest approach to a perfect 
merchant shipping council any country possesses. 
It was established in 1834, superseding two rival 
institutions, founded in 1760 and 1799. At its head 
offices in London, its affairs are controlled by a 
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committee of merchants, shipowners, and under- 
writers, elected to represent the important shipping 
centres of the country. There are also branch 
committees at Liverpool and Glasgow. In techni- 
cal matters affecting the society’s rules, which are 
published annually, the general committee is as- 
sisted by the technical committee, on which there 
are representatives of shipbuilders, engineei-s, steel- 
makers, and forge -masters, elected by leading 
technical institutions. The co-operation of these 
experts ensures that the rules embody the highest 
scientific knowledge and the widest practic^ ex- 
perience in ship-construction and marine engineer- 
ing. Both new and old vessels can be classed under 
the rules. The plans for a new vessel are, first of 
all, submitted to the committee and examined by 
the professional staff; when finally approved, the 
building of the vessel proceeds under the super- 
vision of the society’s local surveyors, and on com- 
pletion a detailed report is forwarded by them to 
the committee, who assign the character. 

Steel and iron vessels are classed for an indefinite 
period under a system of periodical surveys, the 
symbol lOOAl denoting a vessel of the nighest 
class as regards hull, machinery, and equipment. 
Very few vessels are now ,, built to any but that 
grade, although the rules provide for a lower one. 
There is also the Al class, which is given to 
vessels intended for special services, and a large 
number of vessels have been built to this class. 
Wooden and composite vessels are assigned the 
character Al for a term of years varying according 
to their materials. Lower grades are expressed by 
the symbol Al in red and M, 

The society is entrusted by parliament with the 
assigning of freeboards under the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, and among its other functions are in- 
spection of machinery and boilers of steamers ; 
control of public proving-houses for anchors and 
chains ; testing of steel for ships and boilers ; the 
infection of forgings and castings. 

The Register Book which is issued annually to 
the subscribers gives detailed information, such 
as character, tonnage, dimensions, date of build, 
ownership, &c., of vessels holding the society’s class, 
and, so far as possible, of all other sea -going 
vessels, together with other useful matter. Two 
yacht registers are published — one in London re- 
lating to British and foreign yachts, the other in 
New York about American and Canadian yachts. 
Lly warch Hen. See Wales ( Literature ). 

Loach) a name applied to the members of a 
family of small freshwater fishes ( Cobitidm) related 
to the carps. They Wave an elongated body, minute 
scales or none, at least six barbels at the mouth, 
and the air-bladder more or less enclosed in bone. 
When the water is stagnant they gulp air at the 
surface and expel it at the vent. They are very 
sensitive to changes of atmospheric pressure, and 
the German Misgurnus fossilis is called the 
* weather fish. ’ The headquarters of loaches are 
in central and southern Asia; there are three 
European species, two in Britain. The Loach or 
Stone Loach ( N'ermchilus harhatula ), the ‘ Beardie ’ 
in Scotland, usually 3-4 inches long, is a palatable 
little fish, often used as bait. The smaller and 
valueless Spined Loach {Cobitis ttmia) occurs from 
England to Japan. It uses as a weapon an erectile 
bifid spine beneath the eye. See C. Tate Regan’s 
Freshwater Fishes of tM British Isles ( 1911 ). 
Load-line* Bee Plimsoll. 

Loadstone^ or Maunetic Iron Ore, a 
mineral consisting of a mixture of the ferric and 
ferrous oxides, FeOFeaOa or F^ 04 , remarkable for 
its highly magnetic quality. The name loadstone 
or loaestone (‘leading-stone’) is derived from its 
power of drawing or leading bits of iron ; the 


earliest magnets were pieces of loadstone, and the 
value of the ore for making a mariner’s compass 
(see Compass) was early known : ‘the lodestarre 
[polestar] draweth the lodestone as the lodestone 
the steel.’ Loadstone is black, and has a metallic 
lustre; its hardness =6'5 to 6*5, and its siDecific 
gravity =6T6 to 5*18. It is one of the most 
common constituents of eruptive works, occurring 
in these generally in the form of small octahedra 
or irregular grains. Some rocks, such as certain 
basalts, contain so much magnetite as strongly to 
affect the compass. Larger and well-defined crys- 
tals are met with in the crystalline schists, more 
especially in chlorite-schist. Magnetite also occurs 
massive, associated with other iron ores, forming in 
some places irregular bedded sheets amongst the 
crystalline schists, and in other places entering 
largely into the composition of mountains, as in 
Sweden — one of the richest iron-bearing regions 
in the world. The iron-sands which occur here 
and there in river-beds and along certain sea-coasts 
consist of magnetite which has been derived fiom 
the degradation of eruptive rocks. 

Many strange beliefs have been held about the 
properties of the loadstone, and an interesting 
account of the true and untrue among these is, 
given by Sir Thomas Browne in his Vulgar Errors 
(book ii. chaps. 2, 3). Thus, one species was said 
to attract flesh ; again, its operation was hindered 
by garlic, by the diamond, by quicksilver. Heavy 
bodies such as chariots of iron could he suspended 
in the air by systems of magnets arranged. Again, 
it possessed valuable medicinal properties in eases 
of dropsy, ruptures, and gout ; and had, moreover, 
magical efficacy to detect incontinence and theft, 
to divine, and to afford means of communication 
with absent friends. 

Loam* See Soils. 

Loail) an express or implied contract whereby 
the property of one person is transferred into the 
possession of another, the borrower underbaking to 
return the thing or money lent to the owner. The 
delivery of chattels (moveable property) by way of 
loan or deposit is in English law called a bailment. 
When goods are thus delivered merely for the con- 
venience of the owner, as in the case of goods kept 
by a friend without charge, the depositaiy is liable 
only for gross negligence. If they are delivered 
merely for the advantage of the bailee, as in the 
case of a gratuitous loan, the depositary is bound 
to use the strictest diligence. Where the arrange- 
ment is for the advantage of both parties, as in the 
case of furniture hired from a shop, ordinary dili- 
gence will suffice. 

A loan of money is usually made on an under- 
taking by the borrower to repay the money lent, 
and to pay interest thereon. The rate of interest 
was formerly restricted by the laws against Usury 
(q^.v.), but there is now no law in the United 
iSngdom to prevent a lender from stipulating for 
any interest, however exorbitant. By the Money- 
lenders Acts of 19(X) and 191 1, however, in any trans- 
action which is substantially one of money-lending 
by a ‘money-lender,’ if the interest or charges are 
excessive, the borrower, or any surety for the 
borrower, may obtain relief under these acts. A 
lender has, of course, a right of action against the 
borrower; but he generally endeavours to secure 
himself by obtaining some special and easily- 
enforced right against the debtor and his property. 
He may, for example, take a hill of exchange 
or promissory note for the amount, so as to 
acquire the special rights which the law confers 
on the holder of a negotiable instrument. Or 
he may secure himself by obtaining specific rights 
over some part of the debtor’s property. Thus, 
the debtor may give him possession of some part 
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of his property by way of pawn (see Pawn- 
BROKiNa) j oi'j if lie retains possession of his pro- 
perty, he may make a formal conveyance of it to 
the creditor by way of Mortgage (q.v.). 

Loans are contracted not only by individuals, but 
by governments and public bodies. The aggregate 
debts of municipal corporations in the United 
Kingdom is very large (see also National 
Debt). Loans of this class consist of capital sums 
advanced for the most part by private persons, in 
consideration of payment of principal and interest 
or in consideration of annuities paid to the lender. 
When the subjects of one state lend money to the 

f overnment of another, as, for example, when 
Inglish investors buy Turkish bonds, international 
questions may arise in regard to payment. But it 
is now an accepted maxim that investors as such 
have no claim to the assistance of their govern- 
ment. When people lend money to Turkey they do 
so to obtain a nigh rate of interest ; and they know, 
or ought to know, that ‘high interest means bad 
security. ’ 

LoandUf sio Paulo de, capital of Portuguese 
West Africa, lies on a small bay some 210 miles 
S. of the mouth of the Congo. It has broad, tree- 
shaded, but dirty streets, several churches, forts 
(1578), and the residences of the governor and 
bishop. The harbour is gradually sanding up, so 
that vessels lie IJ mile from shore. A railway 
mns to Ambaoa and Malanje. Pop. about 20,000. 

!Loailg 09 a coast district of West Africa, 
stretching northwards from the mouth of the 
Congo to about 4“ S. lat. By the Berlin Conference 
of 1885 it was divided between the Congo Free 
State, Portugal, and France. See Congo, Gabun. 

]iOasace$e 9 the American natural order of her- 
baceous dicotyledons, with stinging hairs, which 
contains the genus Loasa or ChiU Nettle. 

liObatclieffsky, Nikolai Ivanovich (1793- 
1856), by Clifford called the Copernicus of mathe- 
maticians, was the son of a peasant of Nijni- 
Novgorod, and died professor at Kazan. He was 
the founder of the non-Euclidean geometry. 

LObaUy a town of east Saxony, 12 miles SE. of 
Bautzen, has mineral springs and manufactures of 
linens, cottons, woollens, &c. ; pop. 12,000. 

Lobelia, a genus of dicotyledonous plants of the 
natural order Lobeliaceae, named after the French 
botanist Matthias de Lobel ( 1538-1616 ). This order 
is nearly allied to Campanulacese, one of the most 
conspicuous differences Wng the irregular corolla. 
Its species, natives of tropical and temperate climates, 
abound chiefly in damp woods in America and 
the north of India. They are generally herb- 
aceous or half-shrubby, and have a milky juice 
which often contains much caoutchouc. A poison- 
ous character belongs to the order, and some ai’e 
excessively acrid, as Lobelia Tupa, a Chilean 
and Peruvian plant, whose very smell excites 
voiiiiting; yet the succulent fruit of one species, 
Ceyitrqpogon surmamensis, is eatable. — The genus 
Lobelia is the only one of this order of which any 
species are British. The Water Lobelia (L. Dort- 
nianna) is frequent in lakes with gravelly bottom, 
often forming a green carpet underneath the water 
with its leaves, which have the form of a doable tube. 
The flowers are lilac, the flowering stems rising 
above the water. To this genus belong many 
favourite garden-flowers, as the beautiful Cardinal 
F3 ow;^b ( Z. oardinalis and L.fulgem ), and the Blue 
Cardinal [L, syphiUtica\ natives of the wanner 
parts of North America, perennials, which it is 
^ual to protect during winter in Britain, and the 
South African ij, Eritnm, To this genus belongs 
am the Tobacco of North America (Z* 

vrgksta), an with an erect stem, a foot high 


or more, with blue flowers, whicii lias been used as 
a medicine from time immemorial by the aborigines 
of North America. A liquid alkaloid, LoheUna^ 
and a peculiar acid, Lohelic acid, have been obtained 
from it. In small doses it acts as diaphoretic and 
expectorant ; in full doses, as a powerful nauseating 
emetic ; while in excessive doses, or in full doses 
too often repeated, it is a powerful acro-narcotic 
poison. It is the favourite remedy of a class of 
empirics, and deaths from its administration occur. 



Lobelia Erinm (garden variety). 


Lobelias of huge size (up to 22 feet), and combin- 
ing the most peculiar forms with splendid colours, 
have been found on Buwenzori, Kilima-Njaro, and 
other high mountains of East Africa. They are 
Lobelia gihherosa, L. Volkensii, L. Eohtii, and 
L. Declcenii. L. gihhosa is a very drought-enduring 
species of the Australian forests, being still alive 
when all other herbs are withered. 

LoMtO Bay^ just north of Benguela, in Portu- 

g uese West Africa, bids fair to be the gateM'ay of 
'Cntral Africa. 

Lob Nor, or Lop Nor, a freshwater lake, or 
group of lakes, of East Turkestan, in the desert of 
Gobi. The lakes are very shallow and shifting. 
The ancient Lob Nor was salt. 

Lobo, Jeronimo, a Jesuit missionary, born at 
Lisbon in 1593, went out to India in 1621, but 
travelled back to Abyssinia in 1625, and was for 
nearly ten years superintendent of missions inTigre. 
He died at Lisbon in 1678. From Lobo’s Portu- 
guese MS. account of his travels in Abyssinia the 
Abb6 Leg’and published a French translation in 
1728, and of this again Dr Johnson produced an 
abridged English version in 1735— his first work. 
Sir Peter Wyche also translated into English parts 
of Lobo’s MS. in 1669. 

Lobos Islands, two small groups of rocky 
islands, about 12 miles off the coast of Peru, famous 
for the great quantity of guano which they pro- 
duced. 

Lobster {Eomarm), a genus of higher crusta- 
ceans nearly related to the Crayfish (q.v.), from 
which it differs in having the last segment of the 
thorax fixed, not free, in the inequality of the 

t reat claws, and in other by no means striking 
etails. The most important species are E. md- 
garis and E. amerkwms, European and American 
respectively. After adolescence they live off the 
coaOTS on rocky bottoms at considerable depths, 
active, carnivorous, pugnacious animals, often at- 
taining a large size— even a couple of feet from 
beak to tail. The colour during life is a beauti- 
fully clouded and varied bluish-black, the pigment 
being known as zoonerythrin, which changes to a 
nearly uniform red on boiling, A 10-inch lobster 
is about four years old, and has moulted its cuticle 
twenty-five times, a hazardous process often fatal, 
leaving the skin soft and the flesh flabby. Adult 
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males moult twice a year, females once — soon after 
the young are hatched out. The eggs, up to 160,000 
at a time in a 16-inch hen-lobster, are glued to the 
swimmerets as they are laid. This is usually in 
July or August, and development goes on slowly 
for ten or eleven months, so that the larvse do not 
leave the eggs till the following June or so. Hen- 
lobsters ‘in berry’ are strictly protected. The 
newly-hatched larva is about J of an inch long, it 
has biramous thoracic limbs, and swims on the 
surface. After five or six months, when about 
half an inch long, it assumes the lobster characters. 



Norway Lobster (N'&phro'ps norvegious). 


sinks to the bottom, and crawls towards the shore, 
where the adolescence is passed. 

Lobsters can reflexly surrender a limb when 
seized or injured, the breaking-plane being between 
the fused second and third joints near the base. 
After the ‘ autotomy ’ a new limb begins to be formed 
under a papilla at the breaking-plane. Lobsters 
are caught in traps of basket-work or the like, 
which are baited with decaying fish, and have 
re-entrant openings. They are some- 
times kept for a time in captivity, and 
fed on ^efore being sent to the 

fiorvegicus), common^ in the Nort^ Sea, 
has more slender claws of prismatic form, 
kidney -shaped eyes, and a somewhat 
carrot-like colour. The Rock Lobster or 
Spiny Lobster {Palimvrus vulgaris) — the 
French lango'oste—iz abimdant in the 
Mediterranean and not uncommon on the 
rocky coasts of the English Channel. It 
is a very decorative spinose animal, 
without specialised great claws. Its 
flesh, like that of the Norway Lobster, 
is much esteemed. 

Lobworm^ or Lugworm (Arenicola ), 
a genus of Polychmt worms, widely 
represented in the littoral zone. The 
commonest British species is A. marina, 
which makes U-shaped burrows in the 
sand and coiled castings. It is usually 
head downwards when the tide is out. 
The average length is 7-9 inches, but 
specimens of 14J inches have been 
Lobworm recorded. A variety found among the 
{Armwola Laminarians at very low tide makes 
mwn'm). ^ vertical burrow, and may attain 
a length of 16 inches. The lobworm’s 
body shows a protrusible proboscis, an an- 
terior region with vestiges of bristled appendages, 
309 



thirteen segments with gills, and a narrower * tail. ’ 
Lobworms feed on the organic matter in the sand, 
and it has been estimated (at the Holy Island) 
that they bring up 1911 tons of sand per acre 
in a year. The breeding is in spring. There are 
many species, some with no tail. Lobworms are 
of great value as bait. See J. H. Ashworth’s 
memoir, Arenicola (1904). 

Local Goyernment is a term used, in the 
United Kingdom, to express the control and admin- 
istration of the local affairs of separate divisions and 
districts of the country by subordinate authorities. 
It is thus contrasted with imperial government, or 
the control and administration of affairs for the 
whole country by the supreme legislative and 
executive authority. Prior to the Reform Act of 
1832 local government in the United Kingdom was 
of a very rudimentary character. The management 
of local affairs was almost entirely in the hands of 
the propertied and privileged classes ; the great 
mass of the people had little or no partici- 
pation in it. As regards the counties and 
rural districts, the justices of the peace in Eng- 
land, the commissioners of supply and justices in 
Scotland, and the grand- jury and justices in Ire- 
land were the principal governing authorities ; while 
burghal affairs were practically in the hands of close 
corporations, either self -elected or chosen by privi- 
leged classes of burgesses. The first step towards 
realising local self-government was the reform of the 
municipal corporations in 1832-35, whereby the town- 
councils were made elective. Since then the course 
of legislation in this direction has been one of steady 
progress. Thus, in settling the government of 
urban communities — such as the urban districts 
of England and the police-burghs of Scotland — the 
legislature has given them almost as full control of 
their affairs as the reformed municipal boroughs. 
So the establishment of the poor-law systems for 
each of the three kingdoms between 1835 and 1845, 
and the creation of poor-law unions in England and 
Ireland, first introduced life and activity into the 
rural districts. The great area of local administra- 
tion is, especially since the Local Government Act 
of 1888, the county, and is fully treated under that 
head. Other important areas, separately treated, 
are the parish and borough, for both England and 
Scotland. In Ireland, besides the county and town, 
the union had exceptional importance ; and till the 
Irish Local Government Act of 1898 superseded it 
by County Councils, the gi-and-jury (see Jury) had 
wide administrative powers. The ( optional ) trans- 
fer of most of the proceedings in Scottish private 
bill legislation to Scotland (by Act of 1899 ) increases 
the autonomy of the northern kingdom. 

The Local Government Board, created in 1871 to 
take over work previously distributed between the 
Poor Law Boar<f, the Home Office, and the Privy 
Council, was superseded in 1919 by the Ministry 
of Health. The work is done by the political 
heads of the department (the President and Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, both usually members of the 
House of Commons) and a staff’ of clerks. Among 
the matters placed under the supervision of the 
board may be mentioned the areas of parishes, 
&c., local taxation returns, the administration of the 
poor-law, sanitary improvements, baths and wash- 
houses, vaccination, and the prevention of disease. 
The Local Government Board of Scotland, presided 
over by the Secretary for Scotland, was superseded 
by the Board of Health. For further details see 
separate articles on County, Education, Police, 
Poor-law, Prisons, Rates, Roads, &c. 

See Mr and Mrs Sidney Webb’s English Local Govern" 
ment (1906 et seq,) ; A Harison, Local Government in 
Sootlamd (1901); Mackenzie Chalmers, Local Govern" 
ment ( 1871-83 ) ; Local Government amd Taxation ( 1885 ) ; 
books by Odgers, Redlich, Ashley, and Clarke. 
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Local Option* See Licensii^g Laws, 
Liqfob Laws, and Tempekance. 

Locarno^ a Swiss town at the N. end of Lake 
Maggiore. Here on 16th October 1925 the Treaty 
of Mutual Gruarantee was initialled by Germany, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium. The 
treaty, commonly called the Security Pact, was 
fully signed in London, 1st December 1925. It aims 
at European peace by providing for the inviolability 
of the frontiers between Germany, France, and 
Belgium. Disputes are, as far as possible, to be 
referred to suitable arbitration. All countries 
concerned are expected to co-operate towards the 
establishment of lasting peace. 

Locha'ber^ a district in southern Inverness- 
shire. The Lochaber Axe is a kind of Halbert 
(<l.v.), with a long handle and a bill-like blade, 
behind which, on the other side of the shaft, is a 
book. It was once used by the Highlanders of 
Scotland and by the native Irish, and ‘ is believed 
to have been introduced into both countries 
from Scandinavia ’ (see Scott’s Wav&rley), It was 
carried by the old city guard of Edinburgh. The 
song ‘ Farewell to Lochaber ’ is by Allan Ramsay. 


Loehlevcil) a beautiful oval lake of Kinross- 
shire, 23 miles NNW. of Edinburgh. Lying 353 
feet above sea-level, and engirt by Benarty ( 1167 
feet), the West Lomond (1713), and other hills, it 
measures 3| miles by 2 ; dischar^s by the Leven, 
flowing 16 miles eastward to theFirth of Forth ; is 
10 to 90 feet deep ; and has an area of 3406 acres, 
drainage operations having reduced its size by one- 
fourth in 1826-36. Of seven islands, the largest 
are sandy, treeless St Serf’s Inch, an early seat 
of the Culdees (q.v.), and Castle Island, with the 
14th-century keep of a castle which in 1567-63 was 
for ten months the prison of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Since 1633 and earlier the loch has been famous for 
its delicate pink-fleshed trout, and since 1856 for 
its fly-fisliing. The fishing is under the charge of 
the Lochleven Ai^ling Association, and the season 
extends from 1st February till 31st August. There 
are also pike and perch in the loch. The water- 
weed Anacharis (q.v.) proved for a while extremely 
troublesome. There is a History ofLochUven Castle 
by R. Burns-Begg. See also Leven (Loch) j and 
for Lochs Lomond, Long, &c., see Lomond, &c. 

Loclmia^beily a market-town of Annandale, 
Dumfriesshire, 10 miles by rail NE. of Dumfries. 
It stands amid seven lochs, two of which contain 
the rare Vendace (q.v.), and has a town-hall ( 1878), 
with a statue of Robert Bruce. The ruined castle 
of the Bruces stands at the farther end of the 
Castle Loch. Lochmaben is a royal, and was till 
1918 a parliamentary, burgh. Pop. 1000. 

Lockf an arrangement for fastening doors, 
drawers, &e., and requiring a key or other 
similar contrivance to 
open it. The early 
Egyptians used locks 
of rude construction, 
generally made of 
wood ; and locks and 
keys of bronze and 
iron have been found 
in large numbers in 
Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum. Fig. 1 re- 
mesents the ancient 
Egyptian lock in section : a is the case, fastened to 
tm doPr ; h, the holt ; in the npjger part of the case 
^ ^hteP openings, c, each containing a pin with a 
^d;to prevent its falling too far down. When the 
bolt 18 pu%ed home towards h, the pins fall into the 
three holes, preventing its being 
withdrawn. The key is a piece of wood, e, which 





Fig.L 


is pushed into the opening, /, in the bolt, and by 
means of its three pins the pins in the case are 
pushed up while the bolt is withdrawn. The 
Chinese for many hundreds of years have had a 
much superior wooden lock with tumblers. 

During the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries very 
ingenious and complicated locks, richly ornamented 
with hammered iron-work, were made, especially 
in Germany, and in every collection may be seen 
more or less fine specimens. These, however, were 
necessarily very expensive, and could only be used 
by the wealthy, and the lock in ordiuary use up to 
the beginning of the 19tli century was the common 




Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


spring-lock shown in fig. 2, which is still used for 
ordinary purposes. The bolt, a, passes through an 
opening in each side of the case, and is h^d in 
position by the two notches, hb\ which are pressed 
against the bottom of the opening, c, by the spring, 
di as the bolt is locked or unlocked. The key, 
acting in the semicircular notch, e, in the bolt, 
pushes it either to one side or the other as required ; 
the fig. represents the bolt midway between open 
and locked. Certain notches in the key fitting 
into corresponding wards, /, fastened to the plate 
of the lock, are supposed to prevent any other 
instrament but its own key from opening the lock. 
The first improvement on this was the common 
tumbler-lock (fig. 3), which represents the simplest 
form of it ; <» is the bolt ; 6, the tumbler, with a 
projection, c, which is pressed by the spring, 
into the notches, e, e, according as the lock is open 
or shut. The key, by the one movement, raises 
the tumbler and moves the bolt. 

Barron’s lock, patented in 1778, was a develop- 
ment of the tumbler principle. By putting the 
notches in the centre of the bolt instead of on the 
top edge, the pin in the tumbler had to be lifted to 
an exact height to pass the bolt, rendering it much 
more difficult to pick. Barron subsequently added 
a second tumbler which had also to be passed by 
the bolt. Barron’s form of construction is still in 
use, and it may be considered the parent of the 
modern many-tumbler or lever lock, of which 
Moses Bird’s (1780) was the first. 

The lock patented by Joseph Bramah in 1788, 
and still one of the recognised best locks for 
certain purposes, is of a 
different construction. An 
inner barrel turning inside 
a fixed cylinder has a cen- 
tral pin on 
works. The 
a simple pij 
ally four slil 
pin, b ; when it is inserted and pressed down, the 
slits press on corresponding slides working in the 
inner barrel, till, arriving at a certain point, the 
barrel is released and can be turned round by the 
pin, b; another pin on the barrel moves the bolt. 
A spiral spring on the central pin keeps the slides 
in their original position till pressed down by the 
key. The varying depths of the slits in the key 
agree with the distance which the different slides 
have to be pressed down ; and, as no two locks are , 
alike in this respect, each key can only open its 
own lock. So much confidence had the Messrs 
Bramah in this lock that during the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 they offered a prize of two hundred 


which the key 
key (fig. 4) is 
le with gener- 
bs, a. a, and a 
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guineas to any one picking it, which prize was 
gained by Mr Hobbs, an American, who occupied 
fourteen days in devising and making tools, and 
fifty-one hours actually at work on the lock. 



Pig. 5. 


Chubb’s lock, originally patented in 1818, is 
a further development of the many-tumbler 
principle. ^ It is shown in fig. 5, which re- 
presents it unlocked, and with the inner plate 
removed the better to show the movement : a is 
the bolt; 5, the tumblers, six in this instance, 
which move independently on the common pin, c, 
each having one of the six springs, to keep it in 
position. The e, riveted to the bolt, must 

pass through the gate, /, in all the tumblers before 
the bolt can be shot. As this gate is in a different 
position in every tumbler, they must be raised to 
correspondingly different heights before they coin- 
cide for the stump to pass. For this purpose the 
key, k, has different steps so arranged that, when 
it is turned in the lock, each step raises its own 
tumbler to the proper height, and the step nearest 
the end of the key, I, shoots the bolt; the stump 
passing through the coinciding gatings and slip- 
ping into the space, g, as the tumblers, released 
by the key, resume their original position. In 
opening the lock the reverse of this movement 
takes place. A pin, h, fixed on the backmost 
tumbler and reaching over the tops of the others 
is called the detector. Should any false key be 
tried in the lock when locked, or any other means 
used which should raise either of the tumblers 
too high, an ingenious aiTangement fixes it 
so that the lock is obstructed and cannot be 
opened, even with its own key, till the fixed tum- 
bler is released. This is done by making an extra 
forward movement of the key, when the tumbler 
will resume its normal position. This detector 
movement is intended as a precaution against 
burglars, and also to record any attempt to pick 
the lock. False notches, i, i, are made in the 
tumblers to defeat attempts to pick the lock by 
feeling for the different gatings by backward pres- 
sure of the bolt applied by ingenious instruments — 
a method, difificuit as it may seem, which has been 
successfully used agamst all tumbler-looks, unlek 
specially safeguarded. A movable circular curtain 
attached to the keyhole in the inner plate is moved 
by the aftermost step of the key, m, as it is turned 
round. This prevents an inspection of the tumblers 
for picking purposes by means of a reflector intro- 
duced into the keyhole, while they are moved by 
any instrument, as nothing can be turned round in 
the lock without also tummg the curtain. 

Hobbs’s protector lock has a series of tumblers as 
in Bird’s and Chubb’s locks, but, in addition, has 
what is termed a shown in fig. 6. It 


consists of a s'haped lever, a, b, working on the pin, 
c, which is riveted into the bolt, A, and it is kept 
in position by the friction spring, e. The stump, 
is fixed to the protector, and, passing through a 
hole in the bolt, acts on the tumblers (not seen in 
the fig.) at the other 
side of»tlie bolt. This 
arrangement entirely 
prevents feeling for the 
gatings of the tumblers 
by pressing back the 
bolt. If any attempt is 
made to push back the 
bolt when locked, it only 
moves the protector Fig. 6. 

enough to bring down 

the long arm, a, in front of the pin, d (fixed in 
the back plate of the lock), as shown in the fig. 
This prevents any further movement of the bolt till 
the protector is "set free by a slight turn of the 
proper key. This lock, when in combination with 
another ingenious arrangement called the revolving 
nozzle, which prevents tampering with false keys, 
has successfully resisted all attempts to pick it. 

Lord Griirnthorpe invented a modification of 
the tumbler -lock which locks with a handle, 
only requiring a small key to open it. The key- 
hole is so narrow that no instrument strong enough 
to injure the lock can be introduced. It has other 
advantages, and its inventor claimed that it was 
unpickable. It was apparently not patented. He 
was also the inventor of a dust excluder for the 
key-holes of locks, operated by a spiral spring. 

Many other varieties of the tumbler or lever 
lock have been invented which we have not space 
to describe. 

Combination locks are sometimes used for burglar- 
proof safes. In these locks the tumblers are repre- 
sented by wheels, generally four in number, which 
can be turned independently in connection with an 
index on the outside of the safe. The lock can only 
be opened by making certain movements of the 
handle on the index, which cause the gatings in the 
wheels to coincide. The combination of numbers 
on the index with the different wheels can be altered 
at pleasure, and, of course, the lock can only be 
opened by those knowing this combination. The 
weak point of this lock is that the combination 
may be forgotten. The Yale time-lock is an im- 
provement, by Mr Yale of Philadelphia, on the 
time-lock invented by Rutherford of Jedburgh, 
Scotland, in 1831. A watch in combination with 
the lock may be set so that the lock can only be 
opened at a particular hour even by the owner. ^ 

Changeable-key locks were first introduced into 
England by Mr Hobbs, who brought Day and 
Newell’s paraidoptic lock to London in 1851. 
After fiaany improvements, Mr Hobbs perfected 
this lock in 1862, and in 1865 the firm of Hobbs, 
Hart, & Co. introduced a simpler and cheaper 
form of it. By an ingenious modification of the 
tumblers, which we have not space to describe, 
the lock may be locked by any one of a great 
number of keys, but can only be opened by means 
of the one which locked it. Some of these locks 
afford a possible choice from about 60,000,000 
keys, any one of which will lock it, and must 
be used to open it again. To avoid the neces- 
sity of having a number of keys, different webs 
are supplied which fit on the key-pipe to form 
the key. The webs may be kept in the safe, one 
taken out at random to look up with ; the web 
removed from the key carried away in the waist- 
coat pocket, and the key hung up anywhere, use- 
less till the web is brought back. 

In the ordinary safe locks the bolts are neces- 
sarily on a large scale, and, to prevent the 
carrying about of a key of corresponding magni- 
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tude, the bolts are usually shut by means of a 
handle, and a small lock with a small key locks 
one of them and fastens them all. 

Xa^cA-locks used on street doors which shut of 
themselves, and are opened by means of a handle 

inside and a key 
outside, do not 
differ in prin- 
ciple from other 
locks. The Yale 
latch-lock is an 
ingenious modi- 
fication of the 
piinciple of the 
Egyptian lock 
(fig. 1). It is 
shown in sec- 
tion in fig. 7 ; 

Fig. 7. a? & is the key, 

full size ; 6, c, 

c? is a movable barrel turning inside the lock; 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 are five pins pressed down by spiral 
springs working in holes in the fixed part; e, 
/, h, i are five corresponding pins moving 
in holes in the inside barrel ; they are of irregu- 
lar lengths, and when the key is out, e, /, g, 
h, i drop down, as shown by the dotted lines, 
allowing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 to drop into the holes in the 
barrel, fixing the lock. As the key, which has 
indentations exactly corresponding with the vary- 
ing lengths of 6, /, g, h, ^, is pushed in, it raises 
those pins till they and 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 coincide at the 
junction of the barrel and the fixed part of the 
lock. The barrel may then be turned and a pin on 
it shoots the bolt, not shown in the The key 
is a thin piece of tempered steel weighing only a 
small fraction of an ounce, and the keyhole corre- 
spondingly narrow. 

Locks made for various purposes, such as doors, 
drawers, writing-desks, portfolios, cupboards, &c., 
however differing in arrangement, are all con- 
structed on the same principle. The padlock, in 
which the lock is a separate arrangement, is pre- 
cisely similar to other locks except in shape. It 
has also a movable bow which is hooked into a 
st^le or other fastening and then locked. 

Locks for drawers, cupboards, and the like, 
which only require to be opened on one side, are 
generally made with a central pin on which the 
key, with a pipe, works ; but in locks which must 
be opened from both sides this an*angement is 
impossible, and the key is solid, working through 
a hole in the lock. It must, however, be symmetri- 
cal, so as exactly* to reach the turning place of the 
lock from either side. Locks mortised into the 
thickness of the door are called mortise locks. 

Many ingenious automatic latches have been 
invented for cabinets and the like, which shut of 
themselves when the door is closed, and can be 
pulled open without a key or turning a handle; 
they are used when secunty is not required, but 
only a means of keeping the door closed. 

Lock^ on a river or canal, is an arrangement of 
two parallel floodgates, by which communication 
m secured between two reaches of different levels. 
Without locks, canals are an impossibility in any 
but exceptionally level country. The principle is 
explained at Canal. The invention of the lock 
has been claimed for the great Leonardo da Vinci 
or other Italian engineer of the 16th century ; but 
there seems ground for affirming that the principle 
was known and used in Holland a hundred years 
earlier. 

Lack of a gun. See Gun, Firearms, and 

BBEECE-LOABINa. 

Lock^ JpHN, one of the most conspicuous 
ngures the intellectual history of modern 


Europe, in whom, directly or indirectly, the course 
of opinion, especially in the 18th century, is 

E rohably more represented than by any other man. 

lOcke was a native of Somerset; Beluton, the 
rural home of his youth, is 6 miles from Bristol. 
It was at Wrington, 10 miles from Beluton, that 
he was bom, on the 29th of August 1632. Our 
picture of his boyhood is faint, j He lost his pious 
mother when he was a child. His father, a country 
attorney, was a considerable factor in the forma- 
tion of his mind, during fourteen years of home- 
training in the small Puritan household, which 
consisted of the father and an only brother, who 
^ed young. In Locke’s tenth year the Civil War 
broke out. He was at Westminster School in the 

E irs in which the assembly of Puritan divines was 
cussing Calvinistic theology, and in one of which 
he may have seen the tragedy at Whitehall in 
which the Puritan revolution culminated. In 1652 
we find Locke at Oxford, after which the picture 
becomes more distinct. Christ Church was then 
ruled by John Owen, the Puritan divine, and 
Cromwell was chancellor of the university. The 
Aristotle of the schoolmen still detennmed the 
course of study, much to the dissatisfaction of 
young Locke, who meferred facts to words, and 
persons to books. But free experiential inquiry 
was finding its way into Oxford, though not into 
college lectures, and Locke afterwards confessed 
the early influence of the spirit of Descartes upon 
himself. The Restoration found him in 1660 a 
senior student in Christ Church. For a time 
he lectured as a college tutor, till the little 
property of Beluton became his by inheritance 
after the death of his father in 1661. He had 
now to determine his career. Notwithstanding 
an inclination to theology, his growing sympathy 
with free inquiry, in reaction against scholasticism, 
and against the intolerance and fanaticism of 
which he complained among the Puritans, dis- 
couraged an ecclesiastical career. ‘I found,’ he 
says sarcastically, ‘ that a general freedom is but 
a general bondage, and that the popular asserters 
of liberty are the greatest engrossers of it too, and 
not unjustly called its keepers.’ Experiments in 
medicine, which much engaged him in these years, 
show his bent to the inductive interpretation of 
external nature, and aversion to the ‘ vermiculate ’ 
questions of the schools. Before 1666 he was in a 
sort of amateur practice in Oxford, and, although 
he never took tliis degree, he was in after-life 
familiarly known among his friends as ‘Doctor 
Locke.’ The philosophic temperament is apt to 
make a merely professional career irksome ; and, 
besides, he inherited a delicacy unfavourable to 
medical practice, which ended in the chronic con- 
sumption and asthma against which he bravely 
struggled in later years. Thus medicine did not 
absorb his attention. Pi’oblems of society, the 
relations of church and state, and above all the 
right and duty of religious toleration, as his com- 
monplace books prove, were revolved in his thoughts 
in those Oxfora years, always in sympathy with 
individual freedom aud in a spirit of prudential 
utilitarianism. 

It was in the summer after his retuin from 
Germany, where he had spent the winter of 1665, 
that an incident occurred which finally determined 
this last disposition, for thenceforward he was 
‘ often a man of business, and always a man of the 
world, without much undisturbed leisure.’ Medical 
practice accidentally brought him into connection 
with Lord Ajshley, soon after first Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, who was visiting Oxford for his health. 
The meeting ended in a lasting friendship, sus- 
tained by common interest in liberty ; and in the 
following year Locke, at Exeter House, became 
Lord Ashley’s confidential secretary. The change 
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did not check his scientific experiments, in which 
he was encouraged by Sydenham and other savants 
with whom life in London opened intercourse, 
while the political experience of Exeter House 
was in the line of previous interests. It was not 
long after he entered it that the turning-point in 
his intellectual career was reached. A reunion 
of friends, meeting in the winter of 1670-71 for 
the discussion of problems social and theological, 
perplexed in certain inquiiies, welcomed Locke’s 
suggestion, that before pursuing them they should 
face a previous investigation — as to what questions 
the human understanding was or was not fitted 
to deal with. This problem, then undertaken by 
Locke himself, proved unexpectedly large. His 
best energies, ^ven to it during the seventeen 
following years, issued in 1690 in the famous Essay 
Concerning Human Under stcmding. 

Those seventeen years were spent partly in 
England, amidst the tumult of public affairs, 
partly on the Continent in comparative retire- 
ment. In 1672, when Shaftesbury became chan- 
cellor, Locke was made Secretary to the Board of 
Trade. The fall of Shaftesbury three years later 
enabled his secretary to retire to France, where 
be lived till 1679, for health and study, chiefly 
at Montpellier and at Paris. In France he 
formed friendships with physicians, naturalists, 
and travellers more than with metaphysicians; 
although it was the brilliant era when French 
metapliysic was represented by Amauld and 
Malebranche, whilst Spinoza was (till 1677) in 
Holland and Leibnitz in Germany. In 1679 
Locke returned to London and to Shaftesbury, who 
was restored to power for a short time, and lived 
with him in the years of plots and counterplots 
which preceded the earl’s flight to Holland in 
November 1682. Locke, under suspicion in Eng- 
land, as the confidant of ShaftesDuiy, became 
before the end of 1683 an exile in Holland, then 
the European home of religious and civil liberty. 
There, during five years of exile, he resumed the 
studies which affairs in England had often inter- 
rupted, and matured volummous writings for the 
press. At Amsterdam Limborch, the leader of 
liberal theology in Holland, and Le Clerc, its most 
eminent man of letters, became his intimate 
friendk The intercourse strengthened Locke’s 
theological liberalism, and soothed the pains of 
exile, aggravated by the withdrawal of his senior 
studentship in Chnst Church, of which he was 
suddenly deprived in 1684 by the king’s command. 
His first home in Holland was at Amsterdam; 
his last was at Rotterdam, where the Essay was 
finished. 

The political struggle which had been going on 
for half a century in England was consummated 
by the Revolution of 1688-89, of which, then un- 
known to fame, he was to be the philosophical 
defender. This opened the way for his return, 
to play his part in authorship, with London at 
first as the st^e of operations. Immediately 
afterwards, in February 1689, he declined, for 
health’s sake, the post of ambassador at Branden- 
burg, contented with a modest Commissionership 
of Appeals as official recognition by the new 
govemment. The course of affairs after the Revolu- 
tion fell short of his hopes. The Toleration Act 
of 1690 was inadequate, and the withdrawal of 
the Comprehension Bill, for uniting England in 
a liberal national church, was another disappoint- 
ment.^ Locke made his first appearance as an 
author late in life. He turned to authorship in the 
public interest of individual freedom— relimous, 
political, and intellectual. An Ejpistola de Toler- 
antia was his first contribution, written in 1686, 
addressed to his Dutch friend Limborch, published 
anonymously at Gouda in Holland in 1689, a few 


weeks after his return to England, and translated 
into English in the following summer by William 
Popple. A treatise on CMl Govetnmenty ready 
for publication when he came home, followed early 
in 1690; this was also anonymous, and, like the 
Epistola^ a defence of individual liberty in another 
rmation. Its economical principles anticipate Hume 
and Adam Smith, and its principles of jurisprudence 
are in advance of Grotius and Puffendorf. The 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding appeared 
in March 1690, unfolding the philosophy of which 
the tractates on Toleration and on Govemment 
were special applications. The Essay was Locke’s 
first public acknowledgment of authorship. His 
philosophy is embodied m these three works. 

His ailments had increased in London. It was 
then, in 1691, that the home of his old age, the 
brightest of all his homes, opened to receive him* 
This was the manor-house of Oates in Essex, near 
Epping, the country-seat of Sir Francis Masham. 
Lady Masham was the accomplished daughter of 
Cudworth (q.v.), the philosophical theologian: 
Locke had known her family before he went to 
Holland. Here, for the fourteen remaining years 
of his life, he enjoyed as much domestic peace, 
literary leisure, and social intercourse as was con- 
sistent with broken health and occasional public 
service in London, and his work in the study was 
resumed with characteristic industry and method. 
The abundant authorship of the two preceding 
years now involved him in controversies which 
lasted to the end of his life. The Answer of a 
certain Jonas Proast of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
to the Epistola de Tolerantia had led to Locke’s 
Second Letter in 1690. A rejoinder in 1691 was 
followed by an elaborate Third Letter in 1692. 
Questions of economics and the currency were 
subjects of other tractates in 1691 and 1695, 
When he was in Holland he had corresponded 
with his friend Edward Clarke of Chipley in 
Somerset about the education of his son, and 
those letters made the substance of the Thoughts 
on Education in 1693, a characteristic work which 
still holds its place among educational classics. 
Proposals for ecclesiastical comprehension, and his 
own desire for union among Christians, made 
him anxious to show how few and simple the 
essential facts of Christianity were, and to 
bring men to agree to differ about all beyond. 
One result was the anonymous volume, in 1695, on 
the Recosonahleness of Christianity^ in which he 
tried, in the spirit or the Essay, to recall Christi- 
anity from the verbal reasonings of dogmatic 
divines, which had disturbed the unity of the 
church, to its original simplicity in Scripture. 
This theological departure, followed by excursions 
in criticism in the last years of his life, which 
appeared as posthumous Commentaries on St PauPs 
Epistles, was a distinctive feature of the literary 
life at Oates. In 1696, as a Commissioner of the 
Board of Trade, with an income of £1000 a year, 
he was again involved for the four following years 
in official cares. But they were not years of 
literary idleness. Successive editions of the Essay, 
in 1694, 1695, and 1700, with important additional 
chapters in the first and last ; defence of its philo- 
sophy against the adverse criticism of Norris, 
Stilhngfleet, Sergeant, Burnet, Lee, and Leibnitz ; 
an Exammation of Malebranche, and Bema/rhs on 
Norris, published posthumously ; vindications of 
the Beasonahleness of Christianity against theo- 
logical critics ; and the well-known tractate on the 
Conduct of the Understanding, kept him busy in 
the study at Oates. The Essay, translated into 
Latin and French, was spreadmg over Europe. 
But he was now gathering himself for the end. 
In 1700 he ceased to publish. One attack only 
moved him in the four years which followed. In 
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1704 his old adversary Proast renewed the con- 
test, and the fragment of a Fourth Letter on Toler- 
ation, published in the posthumous volume, ex- 
hausted Locke’s remaining strength upon the 
theme that had engaged him at Oxford forty years 
before, and had been the ruling idea ever since. 
All that summer he declined, nursed by Lady 
Masham and her step-daughter Esther. On the 
28th October 1704 he passed away, as he said, ‘in 
perfect charity with all men, and in sincere com- 
munion with the church of Christ by whatever 
names Christ’s followers call themselves.’ His 
tomb may be seen on the south side of the parish 
church of High Laver, a mile from Oates, bearing 
a Latin inscription prepared by his own hand. 

‘ Locke’s Essay presents the philosophical founda- 
tion of the right of the individual thinker to 
follow freely the findings of experience; and, 
partly even by its metaphysical defects, it has 
suggested the chief problems which have occupied 
modern thinkers since it appeared. Its ‘design,’ 
according to its own words, was, ‘to inquire into 
the original, certainty, and extent of human 
knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees 
of belief, opinion, and assent;’— and this as a 
means to correct the chief cause of human error, 
which its author found in men’s proneness to ex- 
tend their inquiries to matters beyond theii* reach, 
and then to cover their ignorance by empty phrases, 
or by dogmas which they assumed, to be ‘ innate,* 
and therefore out of the reach of criticism. He 
wanted to make a faithful report, founded simply 
upon mental facts, as to how far a merely human 
understanding can go, in the way either oi certain 
knowledge or of more or less probable presumption ; 
and in what man must be contented with ignor- 
ance. Although a true report might show that 
human knowledge must for ever ‘ fall far short of 
perfect comprehension of whatsoever is,’ it might 
be ‘sufficient for our state;’ and at anyrate we 
cannot overcome facts. 

The Essay is divided into four books. Only 
the fourth deals directly with its ‘design.’ The 
first book is a preliminary argument against the 
innateness of any part of our knowledge, meant 
to open the way for the statement of Locke’s 
main position — ^that whatever any man can know, 
or reasonably believe in, or even conceive, is 
dependent on human experience. The essence 
of the Essay is in its proof that knowledge cannot 
in any degree have been consciously innate in 
each man ; for it must be in all cases a gradual 
growth, dependent ^on experience, in which we 
are liable to error. The ar^ment might be thus 
put : All truths and all errors are expressed in 
propositions, and every proposition contains two 
terms, which, if the proposition is intelligible, 
must each contain an ‘idea’ or meaning. We 
may have ideas without having knowledge, but 
we cannot have knowledge, or even opinion, with- 
out having ideas; for ‘liaving ideas,* Locke tells 
us, means ‘speaking intelligibly.’ Proposirions 
which contain idealess terms cannot expi^s truth, 
or even error, and only connect empty sounds. 
Now, how do the ideas or meanings which can 
form the subjects and predicates of our proposi* 
tions enter into human consciousness? All our 
ideas, the most complex and abstract, as well as 
the simplest, Locke undertakes to show, are ideas 
which refer either to data that happen to have been 
pmented through our five senses, or to operations 
of mind which have been made objects of refiection. 
If we pretwd in words to extend our range further, 
* We shall succeed no better than if we went about 
to clear the darkness in the mind of one born blind, 
talking into him the ideas of light and c<^eui».’ 
vyords which de not mean either what is sensutras 
or what is mental must be mnpty words. The 


proof of this fundamental thesis is offered through- 
out the second and third books, which thus prepare 
for the settlement of the proper problems of the 
Essay in the fourth. Mucli of the proof consists 
of logical and psychological analysis of the meta- 
physical ideas of space, duration, infinity, sub- 
stance, personality, causality, and power, which 
are taken as ‘crucial instances.’ If even those 
ideas must depend upon experience in order to 
become ideas, a fortiori none otiiers can have 
been consciously bom with us before we had ex- 
perience. The proof is that, if all elements due to 
experience are left out, the ideas now mentioned 
must_ disappear. In the 13th and most of the 
remaining chapters of the second book this argu- 
ment is worked out. But here Locke seems too 
ready to take for granted that, if those crucial 
ideas are unrealisable without data of experience, 
it necessarily follows that they involve nothing else 
than accidents of external or spiritual experience. 
He was led to interpret ‘innatencss’ as he did 
partly by his assumption that nothing can be ‘ in 
a mind ’ of which the mind is not at the moment 
conscious. He thus overlooks the fact that we 
are conscious at each moment only of a small 
part of what — because potentially involved in, and 
presupposed by, our spiritual experience 
universe — ^responds consciously in eacii man’s mind 
on an ade(][uate appeal. 

After this analysis of the possible range of man’s 
ideas, Locke passes to the intuitive and demon- 
strable, the probable, and the erroneous judgments 
into which ideas enter. We are thus led into tine 
fourth book, which reports upon the intuitive 
facts and principles which constitute knowledge. 
Locke’s refusal of innateness (in his meaning of 
‘innate’) to ideas, and a fortiori to knowledge 
which depends upon ideas, (foes nob imply that he 
ignores intuition. On the contrary, after arguing 
strenuously against the innateness of our ideas <3 
morality and of God, he is not less strenuous in 
arguing for our having an intuitive certainty of 
the truths of pure mathematics and abstract 
ethics, and for our being intuitively certain of 
the individual fact of our own existence jih self- 
conscious, as well as of the existence of external 
things, as far as they are actually felt, and above 
all for our having a demonstrable knowledge of 
the existence of God or Eternal Mind ‘ a« certain 
as any conclusion in pure mathematics.’ Indeed, 
in his ‘ demonstration ’ of God’s existence he pre- 
supposes in our idea of causality transcendental 
elements with which his description of that idea 
in the second book can hardly be reconciled. On 
the whole, we have intuitive knowledge (so Locke 
reports) in abstract logic, in abstract mathematics, 
and in abstract ethics ; and we have also an in- 
tuitive knowledge of the facts of our own existence, 
of the existence of actuary felt things of sense, 
and of the existence of an Eternal Spint : it is on 
the light of intuition, he says, ‘ that all the certainty 
of this knowledge depends.* But all else ur>on 
which human understanding can be exercised is 
referred by the Essay to the spheres either of more 
or less probable presumption or of ignorance. All 
judgments about absent things of sense ; about the 
reli^ons among the qualities of matter, primaty 
and secondary, or about its laws ; and about the 
attributes of spirits human or divine, can at the 
most be probable presumptions. Hence probability 
is virtufEQy the ^ide or Imman life Science of 
absent facts of sense (if science means intuitively 
demonstrated truths) is beyond man’s reach. The 
chief exercise of a human understanding must be 
balancing of probabilities and comparing the rela- 
tive weight of objections, alike in the so-called 
physical sciences and in common life. Whether 
physical sdence, or even the probable propositions 
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of ordinary life, could be formed without the latent 
presence in experience of universal and necessary 
]udgments, presupposed in, while incapable of 
peing referred to, its contingencies, Locke does 
not inquire. His aversion to presuppositions and 
maxims, to which he traced the empty verbalism 
and dogma against which he constantly warred, 
seems here to influence him. He sometimes wrote 
as if he failed to see that, without presuppositions 
and principles of some sort, intellectual and moral, 
being ready to spring out of their latency into 
experience, there could be neither reasoned scepti- 
cism nor reasonable faith. The most significant 
philosophical discussions of the last two centuries 
have been about the presence or absence of trans- 
cendental presuppositions and principles in our 
experience ; and about man’s consequent relation 
to the infinite and the eternal. Berkeley’s 
Principles of Human Knowledge, Hume’s Inquiry 
into the understanding, Reid’s Inqidry into the 
principles of common sense, Kant’s Kritih of Pure 
Peason, Hegel’s ontological dialectic, Comte’s 
positivism, and Herbert Spencer’s generalisations of 
universal evolution and involution, are all in their 
respective ways concerned with questions about the 
roots of experience which Locke left indeterminate. 

Locke’s teaching in his other works is influ- 
enced by what is taught in his Essay. Thus, his 
favourite idea of free toleration for the individual 
expression of religious belief — then a paradox, now 
a commonplace— is founded on the dependence 
of man’s knowledge on experience aiui on the 
unfitness of persecution as a means of introduc- 
ing truth to a human mind; while his refusal of 
toleration to atheists is in harmony with that 
* mathematical certainty of God’s existence ’ which 
he reports to be attainable by every man who 
uses his faculties enough. The same intellectual 
individualism pervades what he wrote about 
government, the education of the young, and the 
reasonableness of Christianity. 

Locke’s character is reflected in his works. In 
all that he wrote and did he is pre-eminently him- 
self, in his caution and calculation with an approach 
to timidity, steady adherence to the concrete of ex- 
perience, indifference to abstract speculation, sus- 
picion of mystical enthusiasm, calm reasonableness, 
love for truth, and ready submission to facts even 
when they could not be reduced to system in a 
human understanding. His temperate aim was 
not .to explain the univense, but to adapt his own 
intellectual life and that of others to the actual 
conditions. He sought to awaken the intellectual 
spirit, and to bring about an amendment of the 
operations of the understanding, more than to solve 
the enigmas of existence. Hence the lasting educa- 
tional value of his authorship. 

Numerous editions of Locke’s works, individually and 
collectively, have appeared, about 40 oc the Esmy alone^ 
besides translations into Latin, Frenclx, and German. Of 
the collected editions none are adequate, but the best is 
probably that of Bishop Law in 4 quartos ( 1777 ). Among 
criticisms of the Eiiay, the Houveaux Msais of Leibniz 
(1766) still takes the foremost 'place. Cousin’s Leotwfes 
on Locke (1820), "Webb’s InUlUcimlim, of Locke (1867), 
and Green’s criticism in his Introduction to Hume (1874), 
are noteworthy. See also Fowler’s Locke (1880) ; Campbell 
Fraser’s Locke (1890), and his critical edition of the Essay 
(2 vols. 1894 ) ; Pringle-Fattison’s abridgment of it ( 1924) ; 
books by Alexander (1909). Laxnprooht (1918); Seth’s 
English Philosophers md Schools of Philosophy (1912) ; 
and Sorley’s EngUsh Philosophy (1920). 

liOCkerbiey a polio® burgh iu Aunandale, 
DumMesshire, 16 miles ENE. of Dumfries, has a 
large town-hall, and great lamb and sheep sales ; 
pop. 2300. 

IiOCkliart9 John Gibson, was bom in Cambus- 
nethan manse, near Wishaw, 14th July 1794. All 
his boyhood was spent in Glasgow, where at eleven 


he passed from the high school to the college, and 
whence at thirteen, with a Balliol Snell exhibition, 
he went up to Oxford. In 1813 he took a first-class 
in classics ; then, after a visit to the Continent ( to 
Goethe at Weimar), studied law at Edinburgh, and 
in 1816 was called to the Scottish bar. But he 
was no speaker ; and having wliile still at Oxford 
written the article * Heraldry ’ for the Edinburgh 
Encyclopoedia, and soon after translated Schlegel’s 
Lectures on the History of Literature, from 1817 he 
took more and more to literature, and with Wilson 
became the chief mainstay of Blackwood^ s Magazine. 
In its pages he first exhibited the sharp and caustic 
wit, his most salient characteristic, that made him 
the terror of his Whig opponents. Peter^s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk (‘2d ed.’ 1819), a clever skit on 
Scottish society, was followed by four novels — 
Valerius (1821), a romance of the times of Trajan ; 
Adam Blair (1822); Beginald Dalton (1823), a 
tale of university life; and Matthew Wald (1824). 
Of these Adam Blair sXoxk^ retains its vitality-— the 
strong, sad story of a good man’s fall and repent- 
ance ; Henry James has likened it to Hawthorne’s 
Scarlet Letter. The spirited A^icient Spanish 
Ballads appeared in 1823; Lives of Burns and 
Napoleon in 1828 and 1829 ; and the Life of Scott, 
Lockhart’s masterpiece, in 1837-38. He had met 
Scott first in May 1818, in April 1820 had married 
his eldest daughter, Sophia, and for five and a lialf 
years had divided his time pretty equally between 
Edinburgh and Chiefswood, near Abbotsford.^ In 
1825 he removed to London to assume the editor- 
ship of the Quarterly Beview, at a salary of £1000 
to £1300; and this post he retained till 1853, 
in 1843 becoming also auditor of the duchy of 
Cornwall, a sinecure worth £400 a year. But Ids 
closing years were clouded by illness and deep 
depression ; by the secession to Rome of his only 
daughter, with her husband, Mr Hope-Scott (q.v.) ; 
and oy the loss of his wife in 1837, of his two boys 
in 1831 and 1863. The elder of them was the 
‘ Hugh Littlejohn ^ of Scott’s Tales of a Qrand^ 
father; the younger, Walter, was a scapegrace in 
the army. Like Scott, Lockhart visited Italy in 
search of health; like Scott, he came back to 
Abbotsford to die— 26th November 1854. He is 
buried in Dry burgh at Sir Walter’s feet. See his 
Life and Letters, by Andrew Lang (1896). 

Lock Hospitak in London, for venereal 
diseases, was founded in 1746. The Loke or Lock, 
in Southwark, was an ancient lazar-house, and was 
perhaps so-called from French loques, ‘ rags ’ or ‘ lint,’ 
more probably because it was specially iHolate<L 
It was used later as a hospital for venereal diseases, 
and the name came to be extended to similar 
hospitals elsewhere. 

Lock-Jaw. See Tetanus. 

Lockportf capital of Niagara coun^, New 
York, on the Erie Canal, 26 miles NNE. of Buffalo 
by rail. The canal here passes through a deep 
channel, several miles long, cut in the solid liuje- 
stone, and falls 66 feet by locks. Its surplus water 
drives a number of flour, pulp, paper, and cotton 
mills, besides other factories, foundries, machine- 
shops, &c. Pop. 21, (XX). 

Lockyer, Sib Joseph Nobman, was born at 
Rugby on 17th May 1836, and in 1867 became a 
clerk in the War Office, being subsequently trans- 
fened to the Science and Art Department. In 
1869 he was elected an F.R.S., and in 1870 was 
appointed secretary to the Royal Commission 
on Scientific Instruction, made lecturer on 
Astronomy at the Normal School of Science at 
South Kensington, and sent out to Sicily as head 
of the eclipse expedition. In subseo^uent years he 
headed many similar expeditions. In 1871 he was 
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elected Bede lecturer at Cambridge. He had 
already in 1866 discovered a new method of ob- 
serving the son ; and in 1874 he gained the Bumford 
medal of the Boyal Society. Pounder (1869) and 
editor of Nature, he was also an able popular 
lecturer on astronomical physics, and wrote many 
books on solar chemistry and physics, eclipses, the 
meteoritic hypothesis, and on the orientation of 
temples and stone circles, which he connected with 
primitive astronomy. On some of these subjects 
his views have not been generally accepted. He 
was President of the British Association in 1903, 
and died 16th August 1920. 

Locle9 Le, a Swiss town, 10 miles NW. of 
Neuch^tel, is one of the chief seats of the Swiss 
watch-making industry ; pop. 12,500. 

liocoluotives* See Steam-engine, Bail- 
way, Internal-combustion Engine, &c. 

Locomotor Ataxia, or Tabes Dorsalis, is a 
chronic degenerative disease of the nervous system, 
the most characteristic symptom of which is \vant of 
power to co-ordinate the muscles. The lower limbs 
are almost always first and most severely affected, 
and the patient walks with a peculiar gait ; he lifts 
the feet high and brings them down with a stamp ; 
he'has difficulty in balancing himself ; and though 
he may be able to walk pretty well in a straight 
line on level ground, any more complicated move- 
ment (turning round, surmounting or avoiding 
obstacles, &o.) much increases his unsteadiness. 
When he is deprived of the aid of sight (in the 
dark, or on closing the eyes ) these difficulties are 
much aggravated. In the great majority of cases 
sensation is early affected ; and he may complain 
that he always feels as if he were walking upon a 
thick carpet. The power of the muscles is in many 
cases jyiite unimpaired. 

Besides the symptoms of inco-ordination, and 
often long preceding them, are others, some of 
which are so characteristic that they may lead to 
the recognition of the disease. Loss of the knee- 
‘erks; severe shoofcirig pains, especially in the 
ower limbs (called Ughtnvug pains ) ; similar i)ains 
in the region of the sbomach, associated with 
vomiting, faintness, &c. (gastric O'lses) ; paralysis, 
often transient, of one of the eye-muscles ; extreme 
conti’action of, and loss of the reflex to light in, 
the pupil ; atrophj of the optic neiwe ; a peculiar 
form of inflammation of one or more joints, all occur 
in a certain proportion of cases. 

yhe progress of the disease is always slow and 
uncertain ; it may generally be measured by years, 
often by decades ; but, although 
in some cases the condition 
of the patient may remain 
stationary for years, it gener- 
ally becomes gradually worse. 

Death usually results from 
some intercurrent disease. 

Locomotor ataxia generally 
begins between the ages of 
thirty and fifty, and is much 
more common in the male 
sex. Its onset seems some- 
times traceable to severe acute 
illness, to chill, over-fatigue, 
injury, &c., but the degenera- 
tion in the nervous system 
which causes it is really a late result of syphilis. 

After death a fibrous degeneration (sclerosis) of 
the whole or part of the^sterior columns of the 
spinal cord is found. The extremely uncertain 
course of the disease renders it very difficult to be 
cert^ of the effect of treatment, though many 
different methods have been advocate, and asserted 
to produce amendment if not cure The most 
hopeful oases are those which follow closely upon 


syphilis; for in them a prolonged antisyphilitic 
treatment seems to lead to great improvement or 
even disappearance of the symptoms. 

Locri 9 a people of ancient Greece, divided into 
two distinct tribes, differing in customs and 
civilisation. The one, known as Locri Epicneniidii 
and Opuntii, dwelt on the mainland over against 
the island of Euhcca, whilst the other, called Locri 
Ozolfc, lived on the northern shore of the Gulf of 
Coiintli. The chief town of the eastern Locri was 
Opus, of the western Amphissa.~A colony from 
one or the other of these tri})es founded (circa 680 
B.c.) in South Italy the celebrated city of Locri, 
which stood near the southern extremity of the 
Bmttian peninsula. Locri was generally in opposi- 
tion to Rome, first as the ally of the Syracusans, 
then of the Carthaginians. Excavations were 
carried out here in 1889-90, and subsequently. 

LOCUS 9 in Geometry, denotes the line or surface 
traversed by a point which is constrained to move 
in accordance with certain determinate conditions. 
Thus, the locus of a point which must always pre- 
serve the same uniform distance from a fixed point 
is the surface of a sphere ; but if the motion be 
at the same time confined to a plane, the locus 
then will be a circle : this is an illustration of the 
division into solid and plane loci which prevailed 
among the ancients. In modern Geometry plane 
loci are treated under the name of Curves (q.v.). 

Locil 8 t 9 a name applied to many members of 
the grasshopper family Acridiidas which occasion- 
ally increase greatly in numbers and then move in 
huge swarms in search of food. It is unfortunate 
that the family Locustidse does not include any 
locusts in the ordinary use of the term ; it includes 
forms like the green grasshoppers, e,g. the British 
Locnsta mridisfdma and the Katyd ids { <i . v. ). Both 
locusts and Locustidic have elongatea hind-legs 
with great powers of leaping, but locusts have 
short antennic with fewer than thirty joints, no 
exserted ovipositor in the female, short tarsi with 
tliree joints, and an auditory oi’gan on the side of 
the upper part of the first abdominal segment, 
whereas Locust.id«T^ have very long antenmn. with 
more tlnin thirty joints, usually an elongated 
exserted ovipositor in the female, Lai’s! with four 
joints, and usually an auditory or^n on the frorit 
legs below the knee. But an Aciidiid is not calletl 
a locust unless it is given to over-population and 
mass-movements. 

The eggs are laid in a hole excavated in compact 
ground, and an exuded fluid hardens to form a 


Locust (Padkgtplv;& migratorius). 

protective encasement. In some cases several holes 
are filled, it may be at considerable intervals of 
time. These sometimes ren»ain for more than a 
year in the ground. Fortunately for man, there 
are a good many insects which are fond of them. 
When the young locusts are batched and come to 
the surface they at once begin to devour the avail- 
able vegetable food. Thereafter tfaw may go on 
the march on foot, as in the case of theSonth Anican 
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‘ Voetgangers,’ which can cover several miles in a 
day with their indefatigable jumping, and will 
even, at considerable cost, cross rivers. In some 
other cases there is little mass -movement until 
the wings develop. Of the hugeness of the aerial 
swarms it is difiicult to form any conception. A 
flight that ^passed over the Ked Sea on one day 
in November 1889 was estimated at 2000 square 
miles in extent, and there was another as large 
next day. The distances traversed may be great 
if the vand helps, and a swarm of Schistocerca pere- 
grina is recorded as invading a ship which was 
1200 miles from the nearest land. Of their ravages 
the prophet Joel gave a vivid and accurate descrip- 
tion. They change a garden of Eden into a desolate 
wilderness and cause widespread famine and ruin, 
and their rotting corpses bring a pestilence. In 
many countries they are eaten, roasted or fried in 
butter, plain jboiled, or dried in the sun. Among 
the famous locusts may be mentioned the Rocky 
Mountain Locust, Caloptenus spretus; the North- 
African and Indian Schistocerca peregrina, probably 
the locust of the plagues of Egypt ; the widely dis- 
tributed Fachytylus cinerascens^ occasionally reach- 
ing Britain and extending to China and New 
Zeiiland ; the East African jP. migratorius^ probably 
in great part the locust of the Scriptures ; and the 
two leading species in South Africa, P. sulcicollis 
and AcHdium purpuriferum. 

Locust Destruction. — Numerous systems have 
been adopted for destroying these terrible swarms. 
They were beaten down as they flew ; they were 
pushed into bags as they crawled, and theii' eggs 
were collected and burned on a very large scale 
before the young were hatclied. In 1870 an enter- 
prising land-owner in Cyprus, Mr Richard Matter, 
suggested a system which was modified and per- 
fected by Mr Samuel Brown, government engineer- 
in-chief in the island in 1881. By this system, 
based upon a close observation of the nature and 
habits of the insects during many years, the locusts 
are caught while they are on tne march— that is 
to say, while ( some ten days after they are hatched ) 
they march across the country in countless hoste 
or armies. Mr Mattel, having observed that no 
obstacle causes them to turn back in their onward 
progress, but that they climb and crawl over 
everything that bars their direct course, and that 
furthermore they are unable to obtain foothold 
on any perfectly smooth or polished surface, hit 
upon the ingenious expedient of barring their 
progress hy means of long canvas screens put up 
on stakes and furnished at the top with a band 
of varnished leather or what is called American 
cloth. Deep pits are dug at intervals of some 
few yards on the side of these screens facing the 
advancing hosts, and the locusts, reaching the 
obstacle and being unable to surmount it owing 
to the polished surface on the upper edge, fall 
down and are caught in the pits, which are them- 
selves edged and lined to a depth of a few inches 
with pohshed me. l^inally, the locusts as they 
fall into the pits are rendered incapable of crawl- 
ing out, not only by the smooth surface of the 
zinc, but by the superincumbent weight of the 
tens of thousands of fresh victims fchat are per- 
petually pouring in upon them. By this system 
tixe locusts in Cyprus were in five years entirely and 
cheaply destroyed. The number of the slain in 1883 
alone is estimated at nearly 200,000,000,000. Other 
methods have since been employed in South Africa, 
where two species have caused trouble. These are 
the red-winged locust [Cyrtocanthacris septemfas- 
data) and the brown locust (Fmhytylm mlckoilu). 
The former, which is supposed to breed in the 
Zambesi re^on, almost confines its attention to 
the eastern part of South Africa. The brown 
locust breeds in the Kalahari Desert. A South 


African Central Locust Bureau was founded in 
1906. As in Cyprus, it has been found best to 
attack the young locusts whose wings have not yet 

f rown— voetgangers, as the Boers call them. The 
lattei system, however, has proved less successful 
than poisoning with sodium arsenite. The poison 
is sprayed over the vegetation, or, better, is 
sweetened with crude treacle and mixed with bran 
or cut-up green forage deposited in heaps where 
stock cannot get at it. 

Locust-tree; a name given in different parts 
of the world to dijBferent trees of the natural order 
Leguminos8e. The Carob-tree (Ceratonia siliqiia) 
is often so called in the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and its pods are the locust-beans 
of our shops (see Cakob). The Locust-tree of 
America {Mohinia pseud-acacia)^ also called the 
False Acacia, or Thorn-acacia, and in Europe the 
Acacia, is a beautiful tree (see Robinia), valued 
for its wood, known as Locust-wood. Tlie Honey 
Locust-tree (q.v.) of America is a Gleditschia. 
The Locust-tree of the West Indies is Bymenma 
Courharil, a gigantic tree whose pods also supply 
a nutritious matter, a mealy substance in which 
the pods are embedded. The anthelmintic bark 
yieMs a resin called Anime (q.v.), and it is valu- 
able as a timber-tree. 

Lod^ve (anc. Luieva), a town in the French 
department of H6rault, at the foot of the Cevennes, 
43 miles NW. of Montj^ellier. A bishop’s see till 
1790, it has an old cathedral. Pop. 12,000. 

LodUC 9 Edmund ( 1756-1839), successively Lan- 
caster, Norroy, and Clarenceux herald, published 
Illustrations of British History (3 vols. 1791), a 
Life of lulius Ccesar (1810), and other works ; but 
is best known as author of the Fortraits of Illus- 
trious Personages of Great Britain (4 vols, fol. 
1821-34), the cost of engi*aving and printing which 
exceeded £40,000. 

Lodge* Sir Oliver Joseph, born at Ponkhull 
in Staffordshire, 12th June 1851, was educated at 
University College, London, and was professor of 
Physics at University College, Liverpool, from 1871 , 
principal of Birmingham University from 1900 to 
1919. He is specially distinguished in electricity, 
nearly discovered tlie Hertzian waves, and by his 
coherer and otherwise has notably advanced wire- 
less telegraphy. He has written on electricity, on 
lightning-conductors, on the pioneers of science; 
and has given much time to problems of telepathy, 
subliminal consciousness, and survival of the dead. 
He was knighted in 1902. Ho contributed several 
articles to this Encyclopaedia. 

Lodg^e, Thomas, English dramatist, romance- 
writer, and poet, was bom at West Ham about 
1658. After studying at Trinity College, Oxford, 
he entered at Lincoln’s Inn, but seems to have led 
a mid and rollicking life, using his pen occasionally, 
as in a duel with Gosson, against whom he defended 
stage-plays in a couple of pamphlets (edited by D. 
Laing for the Shakespeare Society in 1853). In 
1589-91 he varied his life by taking part in two sea- 
expeditions against the Spaniards, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Azores and Canary Islands. On 
the first of these voyages he wrote a eimhuistic 
romance, Rosalynde (1690; reprinted in Hazlitt’s 
Shakespeare's Lihrat^y vol. li., and separately 
in 1907, &c.), which supplied England's great 
dramatist with the chief incidents, and even more 
than the chief incidents, of As You Like It Lodge 
himself wrote two second-rate dramas, The Wounds 
of QiuilWm ( 1594 ; reprinted in Hazlitt’s Dodsley’s 
Select CollecUon of 0ld Flays^ vol. vii,), and A 
Looking-glass for London and England (1694), 
written in collaboration with Robert Greene (q.v,), 
another dissipated author. He was generally 
stated to have been a player, until the point waa 
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effectively disproved by 0. M. Ingleby in 1868. 
But lie is believed, to have taken a medical degree 
at Avignon, and to have written a History of the 
Plague ( 1603 ). He died himself of the plague in 
1625. Of his remaining writings we may mention 
A Fig for Momus ( 1595 ; reprinted in Sir A. Bos- 
well’s Frondes Gaducoe, 1817); translations of 
Seneca (1614) and Josephus (1602); Life of 
William Longheard (1593); History of Robin the 
Di'sell, Wits Miseriet and Glaums andtRlla (poems, 
one of which suggested the plan of Shakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis^ 1589). See the Works, edited 
by Gosse (4 vols. 4to, 1884). 

liOdgili^S in another person’s house may or 
may not constitute the relation of landlord and 
tenant. It depends upon the natuie of the lodger’s 
right in the premises. If he has an agreement 
relating to land, and may maintain a possessory 
action tor disturbance, he is a tenant ; if his only 
remedy is a contractual action against the ‘land- 
lord,’ he is not. It is not necessary that the con- 
tract should be in writing, though it is highly 
expedient. In England, unless there has been 
part performance, a verbal contract to let lodgings 
cannot be enforced if it is an agreement relating 
to land, and so void by the Statute of Frauds. 
Tliere was fomerly a lisk that if the landlord, 
L, were himself a tenant to A, then, if L’s rent 
were in arrear, the lodger’s goods might be taken 
by A to pay this, for the rule was that all goods 
found on the premises (with certain definite except 
tions, of which this was not one) could be taken 
under a distress for rent ; but by the 34 and 35 
Viet, chap, 79, 1871, it was provided that, if the 
lodger has paid the mesne (or intemediate) land- 
lord, the superior landlord must leave his goods 
alone ; if he has not paid the mesne landlord, then 
he may pay the superior landlord in lieu, of the 
mesne landlord, and again obtain protection for his 
goods. The statute 2 and 3 Viet, cliap. 71, sect. 38, 
provides that a police-magistrate may award com- 
pensation up to £16 for wilful damage done by 
lodgers. The Larceny Act, 1861, makes the steal- 
ing of chattels or fixtures by lodgers a felony 
punishable by imprisonment for two years or 
penal servitude for seven years, according to the 
value of the thing stolen. 

A lodger is entitled to the use of the door-hell 
and knocker, and the landlord impliedly promises 
that the rooms are fit for occupation- In letting an 
unfurnished house there is no such implication. A 
lodging-house keeper, even where he keeps a board- 
ing-house, which nearly resembles an Inn (q*v.), is 
not liable for the safe custody of the lodger’s go^s. 
He is merely liable for ordinary care ; but he does 
not warrant at all hazards that the goods >vill not 
be stolen. Even if the lodger’s goods are stolen by 
a servant of the house, the lodging-house keeper js 
not liable. The notice to quit depends on how 
the lodgings were taken. If they were taken by 
the week, a week’s notice is sufficient ; if by the 
month, a month’s ; and if by the quarter, a quarter’s 
notice, unless some other agreement was made. 
Hence, if the lodger quits without notice, he is 
liable for one week’s, or month’s, &c. rent, ev«i 
though the landlord put a notice in the window. 
The lodging-house keeper, if the lodger is a tenant, 
may distrain for rent. When a lodger refuses to 
quit the lodgings after a notice has expire<l he 
cannot be put out by force, but in many cases a 
summary remedy is given for recovering possession. 
Since 1868 a lodger is entitled to vote for members 
of pt.rliament in boroughs, if he pays rent of the 
clear annual value of £10, provided also that he 
has r^ded twelre months in the district, and put 
in hk claim to be registered. The lodger-franchise 
was extended to counties by the Bepreeentation of 
the People Act of 1884. Xu Scotland the lodger’s { 


goods cannot be taken by the landlord of the 
lodging-house keeper for rent, nor is it yet decided 
whether the householder’s liability in case of loss 
of the lodger’s goods is equal to or less than that 
of an innkeeper. 

Common Lodging -ho uses, where pooi people lodge 
by the night, are subject to police supervision. 
The Public Health Acts, 1875 to 1907, provide (in 
continuation of earlier acts ) for their registration 
and inspection, and enact that they are only to be 
kept by registered keepers. Before being licensed 
they are inspected by the medical officer of health, 
every room being measured and restricted to a 
specified number of lodgers. Every room has this 
number painted on the door, and a copy of the 
police regulations is posted up in a conspicuous 
part of it. The keepers are bound thoi-oughly to 
cleanse all the rooms, stairs, &c., as often as by- 
laws shall direct, and to keep a proper su])ply of 
water. If fever break out notice must be given to 
the local authority. These duties are enforced by 
means of penalties. The same act directs that, if 
any person suffering from any dangerous infectious 
disorder has lodged in any rooms, such rooms mu.st 
be disinfected to the satisfaction of a legally (mali- 
fied medical practitioner, as testified by a certificate 
signed by him, before they are again 'let. Similar 
provisions are in force in Scotlaml and Ireland. 
Of recent years very great improvements have been 
effected in common lodging-houses. In most largo 
towns in Great Biitam ‘model lodging-houses’ 
have been erected on ajjproved plans, wherein 
greater privacy is ensured in the sleeping quartern, 
and a complete system of ventilation secured. 
The latest inventions in cooking apparatus, wash- 
ing-houses, &c. have been introauced; while nwl. 
ing, recreation, and bath rooms form indispensable 
parts of these establislmnentH. See VAcaiANTS. 

liOdi. a town of North Italy, stands on the 
Ad<la, 18 miles by rail BE. of Milan. It has 
a Romano-Gothic cathedral <lating from the 12th 
century; manufactures of linens, .silks, and Ma- 
jolica porcelain ; and a great tra<h^ in Pn.rm<*.«^au 
and Siracchino cheese and wine. Pop, 30,<X)(). — 
Lodi Vecchio, a ruined village, 4 miles W., was 
destroyed by the Milanese in III 1-58. Here 
Bonaparte, on 10th May 1796, forced the long 
and narrow bridge in the face of a trernentlous fw*<3 
from the Austrian batteries. 

liOdomerla (Lat. for Vladimir), formerly an 
independent principality in Volhynia, bectune pait 
of the Austrian ‘kingdom of Galicia and Lodo- 
meria.’ Bee Gadioia, 

lliddz^ sometimes called ‘tlie Manchester of 
Poland,’ lies 76 miles BW. of Warsaw on a branch 
railway. It consists ohiefiy of one main street, 
6 miles or more long, and has cotton and woollen 
manufactures. Pop, 450,000, 40 per cent, Germans. 

Loess. See L5$s. 

Loetsebbei^. See LOtbohbeko. 

Loewe» Johann Card Gottfried, composer, 
was born 30th November 1796, between Kbthen 
and Halle, the twelfth son of a schoolmaster. He 
became a choir- boy at Kfithen, later studied music 
and theology at Halle, and in 1821 settled at 
Stettin, where he became successively professor in 
the gymnasium, musical director to the city, and 
organist. He made visits to Norway, Sweden, 
and France, and in 1847 sang and played before 
the Englkh court in London. He died 20th April 
1860. jHe compos^ five operas (of which only 
one. The Three Wishes, was performed), sixteen 
oratorios (several of them for voices only, without 
aooompaniment), and numerous symphonies, con- 
certos, duets, and otlier w'orks for the pianoforte. 
Bttt his ballads are hk most notable bequest to 
posterity ; they ^are, many of them, remarkable 
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dramatic poems, and in some respects Loevve may 
claim to have done for the ballad what Wagner 
did for opera. Gehring, in Grove’s Dictionm^y 
( 1880 ), said that Loewe’s ‘ music has gone for ever ; * 
but more recently a good deal of attention has 
been called to the ballads. See The Art Ballad^ 
Loewe and Schubert, by A. Bach (Edin. 1890). 

Loffjty Capel, described by Byron in English 
Bards as ' the Maecenas of shoemakers and preiace- 
writer-general to distressed versemen ; a kind of 
gratis accoucheur to those who wish to be delivered 
of rhyme, but do not know how to bring forth.’ 
This description, though not the ill-nature of it, 
was so far just that Lofft was the patron of Bloom- 
field, and stood sponsor to his Farmer's Boy. Lofft 
himself was a London barrister of the Whig per- 
suasion, with a taste for letters, especially poetry ; 
he wrote some legal treatises and magazine articles, 
and books on theological, astronomical, political, 
and poetical subjects. All are now forgotten. He 
was born in London on 14th November 1751, and 
died at Moncalieri, near Turin, on 26tli May 1824. 
See Reaping. 

LoToteily or Lofodbk, a chain of islands on 
the north-west coast of Norway, between 67“ 
and 69° 15' N. lat., stretching south-west and 
north-east for 150 miles. They include the 
Lofoten proper and the Vesteraalen, lying farther 


pieces of marline which are tucked through its 
strands, each section being that part of a geogra- 
phical mile which twenty-eight seconds is of an 
hour, so that the number of sections of the log-line 
which run out during twenty-eight seconds is the 
same as the number of geogra^ical miles which 


the ship is going per hour at tlie time of testing 
the speed. To facilitate counting the number of 
sections of the log-line which have been paid out, 
one, two, three, &c. Knots (q.v.) are tied on the 
tails of the pieces of marline. In practice, each 
section is made 46 feet 8 inches long, which is 
designedly rather shorter than the theoretical 
length. 

A ship’s progress through the water is, however, 
much more generally obtained, especially near 
land, by towing continuously a small cylindrical 
tube to which are attached oblique vanes, usually 
four in number- This rotator, as it is called, 
revolves as it is towed with a speed which is pro- 
portional to the speed of the vessel. This propor- 
tion is ascertained by experiment by the makers, 
and a registering apparatus, consisting of the usual 
cog-wheels and pinions, records the revolutions of 
the rotator, and so records the progress of the ship. 
In the older form of this log the registering gear is 
attached directly to the rotator, and is towed with 
, ^ j it through the water. The progress of the ship can 

north. The largest islands are Hind, And, and j in this case only be ascertained by hauling the log 
Lang in the Vesteraalen group, and 
East Vaag, West Vaag, Flalcstad, 
and Moskonils in the Lofoten i)ro]^er. 

Total area, 2247 so. m. All of 
them are rugged and mountainous, 
many of the summits being crater- 
shaped. In several places tbdy 
present walls of bare rook rising 
sheer from the ocean. The highest 
point is 3090 feet above sea-level. 

The waters on the east side of 
these islands are visited in January 
to March every year by vast shoals 
of cod-fish, which attract a large 
fleet of lisherrnen. The fishing 
is attended with considerable danger, on account 
of the sudden and violent storms froin the west, 
and of the strong currents which set in between 
the islands (see Maelstk5m). Besides fishing, 
sheep - farming is also carried on, as, owing to the 
Gulf Sliream, the winters are mild and grass grows 
abundantly. 

Log is the instrument by which a ship’s rate 
of motion through the water is measured. In its 
oldest and simplest form it is a quadrantal piece 
of teak- wood called a log-ship, loaded in the arc so 
as to float vertically, point upwards. Every hour 
or two hours it is hove overboard for twenty-eight 
seconds, or, if the ship is going very fast, for four- 
teen seconds. It is attached to a line called the 
log-line. The supposition is that when hove into 
the sea it will remain stationary in the water while 








Fig. I.— Rotator with four vanes. 


the log-line is freely paid out from a reel held by 
hand on board. In actual practice a conical canvas 
bag, called a log-bag, with its open mouth facing 
the vessel, is often used instead of the log-ship. 
The log-line, which is attached to the log-snip or 
to the log-bag, is divided into equal sections by 


Fig. 2. — ^Log Register (A), with governing fly-wheel (B) attached, 
the tow-line being hooked on at 0. 

on board. In the newer forms the rotator alone is 
in the water. The registering gear is contained in 
a small case which is secured to the taffrail of the 
ship, or to an outrigger, so that it can be con- 
veniently read at any moment, the revolutions of 
the submerged rotator being transmitted to the 
taffirail register by the tow-line, which also rotates. 
A fly-wheel or rotating triangle or dumb-bells are 
placed on the tow-Iinel)etween the rotator and the 
register, but close to the register, to secure greater 
smoothness in the working of the latter. The 
registering dial is usually graduated to nautical 
mues up to 100, and a smaller dial gives sub- 
divisions of a quarter of a nautical mile. An 
automatic bell rings at every mile. But even under 
the most favourable circumstances a navigator is 
not justified in regarding any form of log as an 
instrument of precision. 

Log'hooh.—‘T\\^ courses steered, distances run, 
wind, state of tlie weather and sea, leeway, daily 
employment of the crew, and other incidents, wliich 
in the first instance are noted at the moment in the 
bridge-book or deck-book, are daily entered in the 
log-book, which thus becomes the diary of the ship. 

Official The oflficial log-book is a book 

issued by the Board of Trade at the beginning and 
returned to that department at the end of each 
voyage. It contains a record of the crew and their 
characters, ship’s draught of water, offences com- 
mitted, desertions, sickness, deaths, medical treat- 
ment, collisions, dec., and is thus a sort of civil or 
police record of the voyage. 

LogaUf John, poet and sermon-writer, was 
born at Soutra, in Midlothian, in 1748. His father 
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was a small farmer, but was able to send his 
son to college. In 1773 he was licensed as a 
preacher, and from his eloquence and fervour in 
the pulpit soon became so popular that he was 
chosen minister of the second charge of South 
Leith parish that same year. In 1786, however, 
owing to intemperate habits, and for kindred 
reasons, he was constrained to resign his charge, 
after which he proceeded to London, and there en- 
gaged ill literary work. He died there, 28th Dec- 
ember 1788. Besides two volumes of sermons and 
lectures which were published after his death he 
was the author of a tragedy called Eunnam&de, but 
this, after a single performance at the Edinburgh 
Theatre, was withdrawn from the stage. In 1781 
he published a volume of poems, which, though 
coldly received in ciitical circles, speedily reached 
a second edition. His name is best known now in 
connection with that of Michael Bruce ( q. v. ) and the 
controverted authorship of the " Ode to the Cuckoo ’ 
and certain of the Paraphrases. The most elective 
statement in behalf of Logan’s claims which has yet 
appeared will be found in two papers by the Eev. 
Robert Small, Edinburgh, whicli were published 
in the British and Foreign Evangelical Mcmeio for 
1879. That Logan is entitled to a place among 
the minor poets of Scotland is sufficiently attested, 
though til ere were nothing more, by his exquisite 
lyric, ‘ The Braes of Yarrow.’ 

Logany John Alexander, an American .states- 
man, was born in Illinois, the son of an Irish doctor 
there, in 1826. He served in the Mexican war, was 
admitted to the bar in 1852, and was elected to 
congress as a Democrat in 1858. He raised an 
Illinois regiment at the beginning of the civil war, 
and served with credit to the last battle, retiring 
with the rank of major-^neral. In 1866 he was 
returned to congress as a Republican, and was one 
of the managers of the impeachment of President 
Johnson. He was chosen a United States senator 
in 1871, and was returned to the senate in 1879 and 
in 1885. In 1884 he was nominated W the Republi- 
cans for the vice-presidency of the United States, 
but was defeated along with James G. Blaine 
(q.v.). He died in Washington, 26th Decemlier 
1886. There is a Life by G. P. Dawson ( Chicago, 
1887). 


LogaBy William Edmond, geologist, was 
born, a Scottish baker’s son, at Montreal, on 20th 
April 1798, was sent to Edinburgh High School 
(1814) and University. For ten years he worked 
in a commercial counting-house in London, 
and was then, about 1828, sent to Swansea to 
take charge of the finances of a cooper-smelting 
company. Whilst living in South Wales he pre- 
pared geological maps of the coal-basins in that 
part of the country, and his work was so well done 
that it was incorporated in the l-inch maps of the 
Geological Survey. In 1842-71 he was director of 
the Canadian Geological Survey. He discovered 
the Stigmaria underclays and the Eozo?in (q.v.). 
He was knighted in 1866, and died in Wales, 22d 
June 1876. See the Life by Harrington (1883). 
Lognjoi. See Rooking-stonb. 


black 


a hybrid between raspberry and 
erry, raised by the American Judge Irogan. 

liOgaBiaeeae, a natural order of sympetalous 
dicotyledons, consisting of trees, shrutt, and her- 
baceous plants, with opposite entire leaves, and 
usually with stipules, which adhere to the foot- 
stalks, or form sheaths. A few species occur in 
Australia and temperate North America ; the rest 
are tropical or sub- tropical. No order is more 
strongly characterised by poisonous properties. 
It includes Strychnos (q.v. ; and see CflTBABI, 
Ntjx Vomioa) and Spigelk (q*v.). 


Logaii8port9 capital of Cass county, Indiana, 
is 75 miles N. by W. of Indianapolis, at the cross- 
ing of three railways, where the Eel River joins 
the Wabash. There are extensive manufactures 
of automobiles, trucks, machinery, castings, &c., 
and the town has a large shipping trade in grain, 
pork, &c. Pop. (1880) 11,198 ; (1921) 38,333. 

" liOgarithmS9 a series of numbers having a 
certain relation to the series of natural numbers, 
by means of which many arithmetical operations 
are made comparatively easy. The nature of the 
relation will be understood by considering two 
simple series such as the following, one proceeding 
from unity in geometrical progression, tlie other 
from 0 in arithmetical progression : 

Geom. series, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, 612, &c. 

Arith. series, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, &c. 

Here the ratio of the geometrical series is 2, and 
any term in the arithmetical series expresses how 
often 2 has been multiplied into 1 to produce the 
corresponding term of the geometrical series ; thus, 
in proceeding from 1 to 32, there have been 5 steps 
or multiplications })y the ratio 2 ; in other wonts, 
the ratio of 32 to 1 is compounded five times of the 
ratio of 2 to 1. It was this conception of the 
relation that led to giving the name of Logarithms 
to the terms of the aritlimetical series, the word 
logarithm (Gr. logon arithmos) meaning ‘the 
number of the ratios.’ As to the use that may 
be made of such series, it will l>e observed that the 
sum of any two logarithms (as we shall now call 
the terms of the lower series) is the logarithm of 
their product — e.g. 9 3 + 6) is the logarithm of 
512 (s=8 X 64). Similarly, the difiereuce of any 
two logarithms is the logaritlim of the (luotient of 
the numbers; a multiple of any logarithm is tlje 
logarithm of the corresponding number raised to 
the power of the multiple— e.g. 8 (r= 4 x 2) is the 
logarithm of 250 (ks 16^), and a submultipio of a 
logarithm is the logarithm of the corresponding 
root of its number. In this way, with complete 
tahle.H of numbei-s, and their corresponding log- 
arithms, ailditiou is made to take the plat^e of 
multiidication, subtraction of division, multiplica- 
tion of involution, and division of evolution. 

In order to make tlio series alK)ve given of prac- 
tical use, it would 1)0 necessary to complete them 
by interpolating a set of means between the several 
tenns, as will be explained lielow. We have chosen 
2 as the fundamental ratio, or base, as lieing most 
convenient for illustration ; but any other manlier 
(integral or fractional) might be fcalcen; and every 
different base, or radisc^ gives a different system of 
logarithms. The system now in use has 10 for its 
base; in other words, 10 is the nuniber whose 
logarithm is 1. 

Tlie idea of making use of series in this way 
would seem to have b^n known to Archimedes and 
Euclid, without, however, resulting in any practical 
scheme ; but by the end of the 16tU century trigo- 
nometrical operations had become so complicated 
that the wits of several mathematiciauK were at 
work to devise means of shortening them. The 
real invention of logarithiOH is now univeiwilly 
ascribed to John Napier (q.v.), Laird f»f Merchis- 
toutt, who in 1614 printed his hlirjjiei Logarithr 
monm €anoni$ Xkmiptio, His tables give logar- 
ithms of sines, cosines, and other functions of 
angles ; they labour under the three defects of being 
sometimes’ + and sometimes - , of decreasing as the 
corresponding natural numbers increase, and of 
having for their radix (the numljer of which the 
logarithm is 1) the number which is the sum of 

1 -p 1 -f -p ^ -P , In many calculations, 

however, the latter is an advantage rather than 
a defect. These defects were, nowever, soon 
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remedied : John Speidell in 1619 amended the tables 
in such a manner that the logarithms became all 
positive, and increased along with their correspond- 
ing natural numbers. He also, in the sixth edition 
of his work (1624), constructed a table of Napier’s 
logarithms for the integer numbers, 1, 2, 3, &c., 
up to 1000, with their differences and arithmetical 
complements, besides other improvements. Speid- 
ell ’s tables are now known as hyperbolic logarithms. 
But the greatest practical improvement was made 
in 1615 by Professor Henry Briggs (q.v.) of London, 
who calculated the logarithms of natural numbers 
to the radix 10. Before his death he carried tlie 
calculation to 30,000. Briggs’s exertions were ably 
seconded ; and before 1628 the logarithms of all the 
natural numbers up to 100,000 had been computed. 
Computers have since chiefly occupied themselves 
rather in repeatedly revising the tables already 
calculated than in extending them. 

Construction of Tables. — The following is the 
simplest method of constructing a table of log- 
arithms on Briggs’s system. The log. of 10 = 1 ; 
the log. of 100 (which is twice compounded of 10) 
= 2 ; the log. of 1000 = 3, &c . ; and the logarithms 
of all powers of 10 can be found in the same 
manner. The intermediate logarithms are found 
by continually computing geometric means be- 
tween two numbers, one greater and the other less 
than the number required. Thus, to find the log. 
of 5, take the geometric mean between 1 and 10, 
or 3*162..., the corresponding arithmetic mean (the 
log. of 1 being 0, and that of 10 being 1 ) being 0*5 ; 
the geometric mean l)etweon 3*162... and 10, or 
5*62l.., corresponds to tlie arithmetic mean be- 
tween 0*5 and 1 or 0*75; the geometric mean be- 
tween 3*162... and 5*623..., or 4*216..., has its log- 
ai'ithm i (0*76 -f- 5) or 0*625; this operation is 
continued till the result is obtained to the neces- 
sary degree of accuracy. In this example the 
twenty-first result gives the geometiic mean 
= 6*000,003, and the corresponding arithmetic 
mean « 0*698,970, which is in ordinary calcula- 
tions used as the logarithm of 5. Since division 
of numbers corresponas to subtraction of logarithms, 
and since 2 =*= V, the log. of 2 «= log. 10 - log. 5 =- 
1 — 0*698970 = 0*301030. The logarithms of all 
prime numbers are found in the same way as that 
of 5 ; those of composite numbers are obtained by 
the addition of the logarithms of their factors; 
thus the log. of 6 log. 2 + log. 3 = 0*301030 
0*477121 -T- 0*778151. This method, though simple 
in principle, involves an enormous amount of calcu- 
lation; and the following method, which depends 
on the modern algebraic analysis, is much to bo 
preferred. According to this method, logarithms are 
considered as indices or powers of the radix ; thus, 
100 100*301080 2, 100.477121 3, IQO 100, &C. ,* 

and the laws of logarithms then become the same 
as those of indices. Let r represent the radix, y 
the natural number, cc its logarithm ; then 
or, putting I a for r, y « (1 + a)*; and it is 
shown by the binomial and exponential theorems 
(see the ordinary works on Algebra) that y = 1 -f- 

px + + where jpsar-l- 

4 (r - 1 )'® &c., the former equation 
expressing a number as the sum of diflei'ent 
multiples of its logarithm aud the radix. If 1/p be 

substituted fori», then » 1 -M + -t- --i— + 

&c. = 2*71828182... which, as before mentioned, is 
Napier’s radix, and is generally called e. Hence 
r =s or p is the logarithm of r to the base or 
radix e. Then, referring to the above-mentioned 
value of py we have log^ r (Le. log. of r to the base 
e) « r - 1 4(r - 1)^+ i(r - 1)® - &c., or, as 

before, putting 1 + a for r, log^ ( 1 + a ) » a - a*‘/2 
-I- aV3 - &c. ; a series from whidh log, (1 -f- a) 


cannot be found, unless a be a proper fraction. But 
if we put - a for a, log, (1 - a) == — a - a^/2 - 
a^/Z - &c. ; and, subtracting this expression from 
the former, log, {I a) - log, (1 - a) or log, 
1 -h a/l - a — ^a -f d^/Z 4- a^/5 + &c.) ; and, for 
blie sake of convenience, putting {u+iyu for 
(1 a)/(l - a), in which case a = l/(2^^ + 1), w’-e 

finally obtain log, {u ->r l)lu — 2{l/(2^^ -i- 1) -1- 
l/3( -h 1)'^ 4- 1/5( 2w 4 1 )® 4 &c. }, or log, ( -w 4 1 ) = 
log, u 4 2{l/(2ift 4 1) 4 l/3(2w 4 1)3 4 1/5(2^^ 4 1)^ 
4 &c. }- If 1 be put for u in this formula, the 
Napierian logarithm of 2 is at once obtained to any 
degree of accuracy required ; if 2 be put for the 
Napierian logarithm of 3 can be calculated, &c. 
Now, as logarithms of any system have always the 
same ratio to one another as the corresponding loga- 
rithms of any other system, no matter what its base, 
if a number can be found, which, when multiplied 
into the logarithm of a certain number to one t>ase, 
gives the logarithm of the same number to another 
base, this multiplier will, when multiplied into any 
logarithm to the first base, produce the correspond- 
ing logarithm to the other base. The multiplier 
is called the modulus, and, for the conversion 
of Napierian into common or Briggs’s logarithms, 
is equal to 0*4342944... ; so that, to find the common 
logarithm of any number^ first find the Napierian 
logarithm^ and multiply it by 0*4342944... 

As in Briggs’s system the logarithm of 10 is 1, 
and that of 100 is 2, it follows that all numbers 
between 10 and 100 have for their logarithms unity 
4 a proper fraction ; in other words, the integer 
portion of the logarithms of all numbers of two 
figures is unity ; similarly, the integer portion of 
the logarithms of numbers l)etween 100 and 1000 
is 2, and, in general, the integer 3)ortiou of the 
logarithm of any number expresses a number less 
by unity than ^ the number of figures in that 
number. This integer is called the chanmterisiic^ 
the decimal portion oeing the mantissa. 

As the logarithm of 1 « 0, the logarithms of 
quantities less than unity would naturally be nega- 
tive ; tlius, the logarithm of 4 would be - 0*30103. 
But, for convenience in working, the mantissa 
is kept always positive, and the negative sign 
only affects the characteristic ; the logarithm of 
4 or 0*5 would thus be 1*69897, the characteristic in 
this and similar cases expressing, when the frac- 
tion is reduced to a decimal, the number of places 
the first figure is removed from tlie decimal point ; 
thus, the logarithm of 0*0005 is 4*69897. 

Directions for the use of logarithms in calculation will 
bo found prefixed to any set of mathematical tables. 
The tables most distinguished for accuracy arc the .French 
ones of Callot, Lalande, Bagays ; Hutton’s, those which 
Babbage produced with the aid of his calculating machine, 
Shortrede’s, and gang’s ; and the Gorman ones of Gauss, 
Schrun, Bruhns, Von Vega, Bromiker, A serviceable 
handbook is Chamberses Maih&tmtioal Tables^ e^ted 
by Pryde. Cliappell’s Five^-figurc MaikmMkol Tables 
(1915) includes *lologs’ or logs of logs, and ‘antilologs/ 
specially useful for engineers and those who have to deal 
with fractional indices. 

Loggia^ an Italian word signifying an open 
arcade, enclosing a passage or open apartment. It 
is a favourite class of building in warm coun- 
tries. The .Loggia de’ Lanri at Florence is one 
of the finest examples. The Loggxe of the 
Vatican, areswied passages round the interior of 
the cortile of the palace, are ornamented with 
beautiful paintings and arabesques by Raphael 
and his pupils. 

( Gr. ‘ sayings ^^logia lesou^ ‘ sayings of 
Jesus'’), a name assigned to *Q,’ the hypothetical 
source of the synoptic gospels (see Gospels), and 
to certain fragments recovered from 1897 onwards 
among the Oxyrhynchus papyri (ed. Grenfell and 
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Logic may be most briefly defined, in accord- 
ance with the etymology of the word, as the 
science of reasoning or ‘the art of thinking.* It 
is a scientific account of the laws which regulate 
the passage in thought from one statement to 
another, and which must be observed if the think- 
ing process is to be valid. The theory of eveiy 
operation is later than its performance, and men 
were accustomed to think correctly long before 
they began to reflect upon their thinking faculties 
and the processes by which their results were 
reached. The attention which Socrates devoted 
to the meaning and justification of general names 
is signalised by Aristotle as the beginning of logi- 
cal theory. It was Aristotle himself, however, 
who first elaborated the idea of the science, and 
defined its sphere by separating it from the meta- 
physical questions with which logical discussions 
are always associated in his predecessors. The six 
treatises afterwards collected under the name of 
the Organon contain the gist of what is still taught 
as formal logic ; but the term logic was jjrobably first 
used by the Stoics in the wide sense with which we 
are familiar. Aristotle himself possessed no single 
name for the science of which he was the founder. 

The independence which Aristotle conferred upon 
the new science has enabled it to survive to the 
present day almost without change, and with very 
few additions of importance. But, while the edifice 
ojf Aristotle remains architectonically complete 
upon its own basis, it has become customary to 
add to this science of logic proper a second part, 
called Mixed, Material, or Inductive Logic, em- 
bracing an account of the methods of science and 
the conditions of scientific proof. The modern 
version of the Aristotelian Logic is then called, by 
way of distinction, Pure or Formal Logic. The 
meaning of this designation is that logic, as such, 
takes no account of the matter of our reasonings — 
i.e. of the things reasoned about ; it deals smely 
with thej^m or skeleton of the reasoning process 
itself. Tixus, if we say, ‘Englishmen are white- 
skinned,’ logic has no occasion to consider the 
truth of this statement as a matter of fact or 
science ; it deals only with the form of the pro- 
position or judgment as a general logical mould 
into which any pair of notions may be fitted. It 
treats the proposition, in short, only so far as it is 
expressible in the form, *X is Y.’ To this abstrac- 
tion from all questions regarding the adequacy of 
our notions, and the mateiial truth of our asser- 
tions, formal logic owes its completeness as a 
science. It looks upon thought, not as the ex- 
pression of the truth of things, but as a series of 
mechanical operations, and its aim is to lay down 
the general or symbolic forms which these opera- 
tions must assume in order to insure tliat the end 
shall be consistent with the beginning. It is 
apparent, then, that in any reasoning process 
formal logic only guarantees that the conclusion 
is true if the premises from which we started were | 
true. It has accordingly been called the logic of ' 
consistency, as opposed to induction, which seeks 
to be a logic of truth. Pure logic takes its material, 
as it were, ready-made from the hands of oliserva- 
tion, and merely watches over its correct manipula- 
tion. Reasoning in the strict logical sense is, in 
fact, merely analytic j the conclusion only brings to 
explicit consciousness what was implied or mvmved 
in the premises. Formal logic is thus, in its mo&t 
general aspect, an application, by means of many 
subordinate rules, oi the laws of identity and non- 
conl^iotion. Practically, however, it is of great 
seryi^ in clarifying the thought of the individual, 
though, in a sense, merely teaching Mm what he 
knows already. 

Formal logm is usually treated under the three 
heads ox Komns^ dudgments, and Beasonings ; or, 


r 

if regard be had to the verbal expression of thought, 
the Notion, Judgment, and Reasoning appear re- 
spectively as Term, Proposition, and Syllogism. 
Though pure logic has strictly nothing to say 
about the formation of general names or the 
adequacy of our notions, it is customary for logi- 
cal writers to expound under the first head the 
nature of generalisation and definition— the pro- 
cesses by wmich our notions are formed and tested. 
The Judgment, however, may be taken as the unit 
in logic, for it is only in their relation as subject 
and predicate of a judgment that nations become 
susceptible of logical treatment. The combination 
of two judgments (involving three notions), in such 
a form that a third judgment is deduced from them, 
constitutes a Syllogisn) — e.g. ‘All fishes are cold- 
I blooded. The whale is not cold-blooded. There- 
fore the whale is not a fish.’ The variations of 
this fundamental type of reasoning constitute the 
scholastic doctrine of the moods and figures of 
the Syllogism, As an appendix to this ex})osition 
of the normal forms of inference there follows a 
discussion of the difierent classes of fallacies to 
which any deviation from them may give rise. 
It is in this aspect that logic vindicates its claim 
to be ^ a cathartic of the human mind.’ For, like 
ethics, logic is a normative science ; that is to say, 
it does not, like the physical sciences, or like psy- 
chology, simply generalise facts. Its laws are not 
statements of what always happens, but rules of 
what ought to be done. This distinction contains 
the answer to the guestiou, once much debated, 
whether logic is a science or an art. The question 
is essentially a dispute about words. 

The perception that pure logic treats thought 
simply as a process of comparison and classification 
has induced a number of recent logicians ( chitsfly 
English) to attempt an extension of Aristotle’s 
scheme by a thorough-going application of the 
notion of logical quantity. Thus, Sir W. Hamilton 
maintained that the relation between subject and 
predicate in a proposition is that of higical equation. 
The proposition, ‘ All men are mortal,’ means, when 
fully expressed, ‘All men are some mortals,’ If 
the predicate be tlius explicitly quantified, it is 
evident that we may substitute for tlie copula the 
algebraical symbol of equation. This doctrine, 
which is known as the Quantification of the Predi- 
cate, was expounded by Archbishop Thomson, 
Spencer Baynes, and othem. It leads to a 
multiplication of the old propositional ami syllo- 

f btic forms, but in its Ilaniiltonian form it has 
een shown by Venn U> rest on a confusion of 
views. A similar line of tliought ha« been worked 
out by Jevons, who defines inference as ‘the 
substitution of similars.’ He w^ould make the pro- 
jKisition run — ‘All men are mortal men’ (All a 
IS ab\ Be Morgan’s formula for the proposition 
resembles this ; but his innovations, as well as 
Boole’s development of logic into a branch of 
mathematics, are rather specTmens of the ingenuity 
of their authors than transcripts of actual tnought- 
processes. They show no signs of taking their 
place as a permanent addition to logical doctrine. 
The same may be said of Jevons’ Methml of 
Indirect Inference, by wMch he claims to have 
reached the same results as Boole without the use 
of mathematics. The Method consists in ‘ develop- 
ing’ all the possible combinations of the terms 
mentioned in the premises, and then proceeding, 
by elimination of those which violate the condi- 
tions there laid down, to reach those combinations 
which aace consistent with our data. Jevons 
applied his principle in the invention of a loMcai 
machine which effects this process of counting 
oat with unerring accuracy; but where the terms 
are multiplied to any extent the operation is, of 
course, cumbrous in the extreme. 
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Bacon is commonly regarded as the founder of 
Inductive Logic. In his Novum Organwm he put 
himself at the head of the revolt against the schol- 
astic logic which marked the men of the Renais- 
sance, and, though his own apprehension of scien- 
tific method was gravely defective, his eloquence 
and his position made him the most influential pro- 
phet of the scientific movement which Galileo and 
others had initiated. In point of fact he came to 
supplement the old, not to supersede it ; but he 
allowed his dislike of the abuses of the Aristotelian 
logic to carry him away into indiscriminate denun- 
ciation. Bacon’s animus is perhaps excusable as 
the jzeal of the reformer; and it may be granted 
that in the Aristotelian logic, as in Greek philo 
sophy generally, there is a tendency to let the 
study of words usurp the place of the investigation 
of facts. The middle ages had exaggerated this 
tendency by habitually assuming the distinctions 
existing among things to be correctly and ade- 
quately rendered by traditional names. Beyond 
this, Bacon’s diatribes against * syllogism’ betray 
a misapprehension of the real function of formal 
logic, which, as has been seen, makes no preten- 
sions to be an instrument of scientific discovery. 
Inductive theory has received many developments 
since the time of Bacon, notably at the hands of 
J. S. Mill. The progress of science has made it 
easier to formulate its methods and to determine 
the conditions of valid scientific proof. It is suffi- 
cient here to point out that, whereas in formal or 
deductive logic, reasoning proceeds from a whole 
to the particulars included under that whole, we 
seem in inductive logic to rise, in reliance on the 
uniformity of nature, from observation of par- 
ticulars to the enunciation of a universal proposi- 
tion. The nature of the certainty which Ibelongs 
to such scientific generalisations is one of the sub- 
jects which the philosophy of induction has to deal 
with. The profound interest and value of these 
investigations, when compared with the rigid 
framework of symbols with which pure logic pre- 
sents us, may well lead men to overestimate the 
former at the expense of the latter. But the two 
disciplines are essentially distinct ; and the exact- 
ness and scientific completeness of pure or formal 
logic will always constitute it a valuable educa- 
tional instrument. 

Elementary manuals of logic are those by Jevons and 
by Fowler, to which may be added Whately’s Logic and 
lieynoK^H Formal Logic (more advanced). F. 0. S. 
Schiller’s Formal Logic (1912) impeaches the syllogistic 
method as a pseudo-science. Among larger treatises in 
English may be mentioned Mill’s Lopic, Hamilton's 
Lecturer ovi Logic, Ueberweg’s Logic (translated), 
Bradley’s Friuciples of LogiOf Bosanquet’s Logic (2d 
ed. 1912), Venn’s Empirical Logic, Jevons’s Principles of 
Soicnoe, LoWs Logic (translated). The German works 
of fcJigwart and Wundt should also be nanied. Thomson’s 
Outlines of the Laws of Thought, J3aynes’s New Analytic 
of LogicoU Forms, Jevons’s Pure Logic and Other Papers, 
Venn’s Syrnholio Logic, and the works of Be Morgan and 
Boole deal with proposed developments of logic on alge- 
braic lines. There is an elaborate history of logic by 
Brant! in German, and a short history in English by 
Adamson (1912): see also the works of Trendelenburg 
in German and ox Hamilton and Mansel in English. 

(Gr. logos, * a word,’ and gramma, 
*a letter^) is simply a complicated or multiplied 
form of the Anagram (q.v.), where the puzzle- 
monger, instead of contenting himself with the 
formation of a single new word or sentence out of 
the old by the transposition of the letters, racks his 
brain to discover all the words that may be ex- 
tracted from the whole or from any portion of the 
letters, and throws the whole into a senes of verees 
in which synonymic expressions for these words 
must he used. The puzzle lies in ascertaining what 
the concealed words are, and, through them, what 


is the primaiy word out of which they have all 
been extracted, A specimen is given in Henry B. 
Wheatley’s book on Anagrams (1862), in which, 
out of the word ^ curtains,’ no less than ninety- three 
smaller ones are framed. 

liOgOS (Gr., ‘word,’ and also ‘reason,’ correspond- 
ing in Latin to both oratio and ratio) is a term 
that has played an important part in philosopliical 
and theological speculation, long ere the ‘ Word of 
God ’ came, through the fourth gospel, to be identi- 
fied with the second person of the Christian Trinity. 
The notion of a certain self -manifestation or revela- 
tion of the Godhead, standing in some way between 
the infinite and the finite, has from time imme- 
morial been the property of the whole East. With 
the Stoics the Logos is the active principle living 
in and determining the world (see Stoics). The 
apocryphal writers of the Old Testament personify 
the ‘ Wisdom ’ spoken of in Prov. viii. 22, and give 
it the functions of a Logos. In the Targums Mcmra, 
‘Word,’ is constantly used instead of God or Jeho- 
vah. In the Jewish- Alexandrine philosophy (see 
Philo) the Logos is the Divine Reason, the Power 
of all Powers, the Spirit of God. The doctrine of 
the Logos reaches its fullest development in St 
John’s Gospel, where it is the Word of God incar- 
nate. See John (Gospel of), Chkist, Trinity. 

Logr ono (Lat. Julia Briga), the capital of a 
Spanish province, on the Ebro, 65 nules E. by 
N. of Burgos. It has manufactures of woollens, 
machinery, and leather goods. Pop. 27,000. 

liO^rW'OOtL the (lark red heart- wood of Emma- 
ioxylon campechianum, a tree of the natural order 
Leguminosic. This tree, which is a native of 
Mexico and Central America, and lias been natur- 
alised in some of the West India Islands, grows to 
a height of 20 to 50 feet. The tree is generally 
felled when about ten years old, and the sapwood 
being worthless is hewed off with the bark. The 
heart- wood is slightly heavier than water, hard, 
and close-grained. It has a slight smell reaeiubling 
that of violets, is astringent, and has a sweetish 
taste. The source of the colouring properties of 
logwood is a crystalline substance called heematoxy- 
Hn, C 3 (jEi 4 O 0 , itself colourless when pure, but in an 
alkaline solution in the presence of oxygen (air) 
it becomes converted into hsematein, OioHiyOff, 
which is of a purple-red colour. For dyers’ use 
ground or rasped logwood is moistened and made 
up into heaps or layers in a moderately warm 
place, where, turned over at intervals, it undergoes 
fermentation, ammonia being one of the i»r<)ducts 
of the process. The result is that hmmatoxylin is 
first formed and afterwards hasmatein, crystals of 
which, of a reddish-brown colour and gi*eoiiish 
lustre, coat the particles of wood. Tlie hj<miatein. 
or colouring matter is easily dissolved b 3 ^)lacing 
the rasped wood, so treated, in hot water. Extracts 
of logwood also are made for dyeing purposes. 
Logwood, although itself dark red, does not produce 
re<l colours either alone or with any of the ordinary 
mordants in use for it. Shades of purple, blue, 
lavender, drab, and gray are obtained from it with 
suitable mordants, but none of these are permanent. 
Its most important application is for dyeing black 
coloui-s (see Dyeing). It is also used in the manu- 
facture of writing Ink (q*v.) and as a stain for 
microscopic preparations. As a medicine logwood 
is sometimes given in cases of chronic diarrha*a. 
The introduction of coal-tar colours did not 
materially diminisTh the use of logwood as a dye- 
ing substance. The name is sometimes given to 
the rhamnaceous Oeanothm Chloroxylon. Acacia 
Bcrterkma is called bastard logwood. 

liOhengfrl% the hero of an old High (Jerman 
poem, written in the end of the 13th century. He 
was the son of Farzival, and a knight of the Grail. 
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At King Arthur’s command he was taken by a 
swan through the air to Mainz, where he fought 
for Elsa, daughter of the Duke of Brabant, over- 
threw her persecutor, and married the lady. Then 
he accompanied the emperor to fight against the 
Hungarians, and subsequently warred against the 
Saracens. On his return home to Cologne, Elsa, 
contrary to his prohibition, persisted in asking him 
about his origin. After being asked a third time 
he told her, but was at the same time carried away 
by the swan back to the Grail. Riickert’s edition 
(1857) of the poem is the best. The poem is a 
continuation of Wolfram (q.v.) von Eschenbach’s 
Parzival. Wagner made it the subject of his great 
Opera, Lohengrin (1848), 

Loir. See Dormouse ; also Loire. 

Loire (anc. Liger)^ the longest river in France, 
has its source in the Cevennes, in the department 
of Ardhche, at an elevation of 4511 feet, flows in 
a north and north-western direction through the 
centre of France as far as Orleans, where it bends 
round to the south-west and continues on to Tours ; 
thence it follows, in general, a western course to 
its embouchure in the Bay of Biscay. It is tidal 
to Nantes (q.v.), 35 miles from its niouth. Entire 
length, 620 miles. It becomes navigable a little 
above Roanne, 550 miles from the sea. A t one time 
the depth of the water at its mouth was 19| feet at 
ebb-tide j now it is only about 6i feet. This is due 
to the vast quantity of sedimentary matter the 
river brings down with it. To the same cause are 
due the numerous islands that obstruct its lower 
course and the sandbanks that lie athwart its 
mouth. The Loire is notorious for the destructive 
inundations it causes, although the lower part of 
its course is protected by large dykes or levm, 20 
feet high. The principal tributaries are the Nibvre 
and the Maine (which is formed by tlie Sarthe, its 
afiiuent the Loir, and the May enne) on the right ; and 
the Allier, Cher, Indre, and Vienne on the lef t. The 
Loire is canalised along considerable stretches of its 
course, and is connected with the iSeine, the Saone, 
and the harbour of Brest by canals. Its valley is ex- 
tremely fertile. Area of drainage basin, 44,450 aq. m. 

Loire^ a department in the south-east of France, 
formerly part of the province of Lyonnais and the 
county of Forez, comprises tlie arrondissements of 
Montbrison, Roanne, and Bt ^Itienne, with St 
Etienne for its capital Area, 1838 sq. m. : tiop. 
(1891) 616,227 ; (1921) 637,130. The basin of the 
Loire in this department is a rather unfruitful 
valley, but the mountains yield iron and lead, 
and the coalfields are the ricuest in France. Ini- 
ortant also are the iron, silk, and cotton in- 
ustries. Woollens, linen, glass, paper, leather, 
&c., are likewise manufactured. Wine, fruit, 
fodder, and potatoes are the principal agricultural 
products. Timber and turpentine are yielded by 
the pine woods. Mineral springs abound, as at 
St Galrnier, St Alban, &c. 

Loire^ Haute, a department of central France, 
formed out of the former province of Lanmiedoc, 
the duchy of Auvergne, and the district of Forez, 
and bounded on the south by Lozbre and Ard^he, 
The Loire crosses it going northwards, the Allier 
going north-westwards. Area, 1915 sq. m. : pop. 
( 1891 ) 316,735 ; (1921 ) 268,910. The surface foms 
a plateau, deeply trenched by liver- courses; it 
ranges in elevation from 2000 to 3000 feet, and 
rises in peaks and domes up to 5756 feet above 
sea -level (Mount M6zenc). In spite of the un- 
generous nature of the soil, agriculture is the 
chief calling of the inhabitants. But many find 
employment at home in making lace from wool, 
cotton, fbx, fi^k, gold, and silver. Some thousands 
of the inhabitants leave their houses for a time 
every year to work in other parts of France^ Coal, 


iron, lead, and building-stone are worked. The 
arrondissements are Le Puy, Yssingeaux, ami 
Brioude ; the capital, Le Puy. 

Loire-Inf^rieure, a maritime department in 
the west of France, formed out of the southern 
portion of the old province of Brittany, and com- 
prising the arrondissements of Nantes, Ancenis, 
Paimbceuf, Chfiteauhriant, and St Nazaire, with 
Nantes for its capital Area, 2654 sq. m. ; pop. 
(1891) 645,263; (1921) 649,723. It has a coast- 
line of 78 miles. The Loire intersects it and forms 
a wide estuary. The interior is on the whole flat, 
and the soil fertile, producing wine, cider, cereals, 
otatoes, beetroot, hemp, and fodder. There are 
ne oak and pine forests. Salt marshes are 
numerous along the shore. 

Loiret 9 a department of central France, formed 
out of the old provinces of Orieanaia and Berri, and 
comprising the arrondissements of Orlbans, Mon- 
tar^s, Gien, and Pithiviers, is named from the 
Loiret, a tributary of the Loire. Area, 2614 sq. in. ; 
pop. (1891) 377,718; (1921) 337,224. The country 
is mainly an elevated fertile plain,’ except in the 
sandy Sologne to the S. of OrlC‘ans, the chief town. 

Loir-et-€her, a department of France, formed 
out of the old province of Orlcanais, comprises the 
arrondissements of Blois, Vendoine, and Romoran- 
tin. The Loire bisects it, the Loir crosses it. In 
the south-east is the infertile Sologne, Area, 2452 
sq. m. ; pop. ( 1891 ) 280,958 ; ( 1921 ) 251,528. The 
principal town is Blois. 

Loiseleuria. See Azalea. 

Loisy» Alfred, born in 1857 at Ambricres in 
Marne, was educated at the seminary of (jhfilons- 
sur-Marne, and was professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages and Biblical Exegesis in the Catholic 
Institute of Paris, and from 1900 till his resignation 
in 1904 at the Sorbonne, and of History of Religions 
at the College do France from 1909. He has pub- 
lished works in biblical criticism, on the history of 
religion, mysteries pagan and ( Christian, <&c., besides 
defences against his critics ami condenmers. The 
condemnation in 1903 by Leo XIIJ. was followed hy 
the more comprehensive cnisade against Loisy and 
‘ Modernism ’ as such under Pius X. (a decree of tlie 
Holy Office and apapal encyclical having been issued 
against them in 1907), and by tlie greater excom- 
munication of lAiisy in 1908. It is (fifiicult to har- 
monise his contentions in criticism and in tluiology 
(e.g. on the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection ) witu 
Catholic doctrine. Bee his C%oses Femmes ( 1913)' 
Loja, or Loxa, a city of Ecuador near the 
soutlxern frontier, capital of the province of Loja. 
It has a college and a cathedral, and there are 
manufactures of wool ; pop, 10,000. 

Lojay a decayed town of Spain, on the Genii, 
32 miloH by rail W. of Grana<la. It suffered severely 
from earthquake in 1885. Pop- 20,000. 

Lokeren^ a town of Belgium, 11 miles by rail 
NE. of Ghent, with manufactures of linen, cotton, 
and woollen goods, lace, chemicals, and tobacco, 
and large bleach-fieldB ; pop. 23,000. 

LokL ^ demigod in the Scandinavian mythology. 
He did not l>elong to the race of the ./Ksir, but to 
an older dynasty. His appearance is beautiful, 
and he is possessed of great knowledge and cunning. 
He often brings the new gods into oifficulties. from 
which, however, he again extricates them. Hence 
he is to be regarded as the principle of strife and 
disturl>anee in the Scandinavian mythology ; the 
‘Spirit of Evil,* as it were, mingling freely with, 
yet essentially opposed to, the other inhabitants 
of the Norse heaven, very much like the Satan of 
the Book of Job. By his artful malice he caused 
the death of Balder (q.v.). See Scakdxkavian 
Mythology. 
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Lokm^Hf the reputed autlior of a certain 
number of Arabic fables, who gives a title to a 
Sura of the Koran. He is variously said to have 
been a Nubian slave contemporary with David, and 
the son of Job’s sister or daughter ; but otlieis again 
follow M. Derenbourg ( Fables de Log^ndn le Sage, 
1850) in identifying him with Balaam, both names 
signifying ‘ devourer.’ It is now generally admitted 
that the fables attributed to his name are late and 
of Greek origin. See The Thousand Nights and a 
Night, Lady Burton’s edition, vi, p. 260. 

liOliOjaf a town of Northern Nigeria at the 
junction of the Niger and Benue River. Founded 
in 1860, it is a military post, and an important 
commercial centre. Pop. 10,000. 

Loli^e^ Fbed^iric (1866-1915), French his- 
torian, was born at Paris. His earlier works, as 
Histoire des LitUratures Convpartes, dealt mainly 
with literary history, and he wrote also a history 
of the ‘Comedie Fran 9 aise’ (1907). Latterly he 
devoted himself almost entirely to the study of the 
Second Empire, and, stressing the romantic aspects 
of history, produced among other works Les 
Femmes an Second Empire (1906-7), and books 
on Napoleon IIL, Talleyrand, Eugenie de Montijo, 
Morny, the Countess of Castiglione, &c. Several 
of his works have been translated into English. 

Loliiim* See Darnel, and Rye-grass. 

Lollards^ a name given to the followers of 
Wyclif. Lollardus was a Latinised form of the 
old Dutch loUaerd, literally *a singer of psalms,’ 
a term which had been applied to a sect in 
Brabant akin to the Fraticelli and Beghanls ; but 
in English usage it was confounded witii the 
native word loLler, lazy fellow.’ Wyclif s 

Bible had supplied England with the phraseology 
and the seminal ideas of a popular theology, and 
his peripatetic ‘ poor priests ^ preached evangelical 
religion fearlessly throughout the land. Oxford 
University was a stronghold of the new doctrines, 
which were most widely spread in the district be- 
tween the Thames and the Trent. The Lollards* 
petition to parliament in 1396 contained the famous 
twelve Conclusions against temporal possessions of 
the church; the ordination of unfit priests, the 
celibacy of the clergy, and all vows of chastity; 
exorcism, and blessing of inanimate objects ; tran- 
substantiation, the holding of secular offices by 
piiests, prayers for the dead, pilgrimages, image- 
worship, compulsory auricular confession, war, 
capital punishment, and such trades as fostered 
luxury, like those of the goldsmith and the 
armourer. Many also objected to oaths, <lenied 
the necessity of baptism for salvation, and hold 
marriage a mere civil contract. The corruptness 
and ignorance of the preaching friars made the pro- 
gress of the new doctrines the easier, and ere long 
they had obtained enormouKS influence. There is 
no douht that Lollardism prepared the soil for 
the Peasant revolt of 1381. to popularity was 
imperilled by the extravagance of its devotees, and 
its adherents fell off raphlly under Henry IV., 
being vigorously persecuted by Archbishop Arundel. 
The statute, Be Eceretico Oomhnrcndo, was passed, 
and William Sawtre, a Norfolk priest, was Tburned 
in 1401, John Budby in 1410. Yet the Lollards 
remained numerous enough to be formidable at the 
accession of Henry V. Its most prominent sup- 
porter at that period was the martyr Sir John Old- 
castle (q.v.), of Cobham, on whom many mocking 
ballads were written, and whose name was travestied 
for nearly two centuries after as a fat, dissolute old 
knight, his mouth full of Sermture phrases : he was 
the prototype of Falstaff. Early in 1414 occurred 
the obscure attempted rising near London, which 
sent forty Lollards to their doom and proved the 
death-blow of the cause, but it was not till four 
310 


years later that Oldcastle himself was captured 
and put to death. During the early years of Henry 

VI. the Lollards were sharply persecuted in London 
and the eastern counties, and some individuals 
were burned at London and Norwich. But ere long 
the government ceased to be strong enough for any- 
thing beyond self-preservation, though it need not 
he supposed, because the persecution ceased, that the 
opinions had died out. After the accession of Henry 

V II. the persecution was renewed, and hencefor- 
ward the Lollards appear as a secret brotherhood, 
called the ‘known-men’ or ‘ just-fast’ men, manying 
only among themselves, and instructed by itinerant 
readers in conventicles. Amersham, Colchester, 
and Newbury are noted as strongholds. From the 
time of Henry VIII. Lollardy becomes merged in 
the rising Protestantism, hut it is worth noting 
that most of the Marian martyrs came from Lollard 
districts, and that much of their spirit and teach- 
ing reappears strongly in Puritanism. Lollardism 
made its way into Scotland in the 15th century, and 
became especially strong in the south-western coun- 
ties, in later times the stronghold of the Covenant). 
In 1494 thirty persons belonging to the district of 
Kyle in Ayrshire were tried before James IV. in 
pei-son, and dismissed with a caution to adhere to 
the doctrines of the church. F/ers Plomnan reflects 
closely the religious unrest of its time ; l>ut the 
same is by no means true of Chaucer, whose Parson, 
when he objects to profane swearing, is denounced 
as a Lollard. 

An interesting account of Lollard princ‘i])lfts may 
be gathered from Reginald Pecock’s itejiresmr <^f 
Over-much Blaming of the Clcrgg (ed. by (Jhurchill 
Babington, Rolls series, i860), written almut 
1450. Here the writer assails the three erroneous 
‘trowings’ maintained by Lollanlists, or ifibhnnen, 
as he stylos them. These were ( I ) tliat ( -hristian 
men owe alliance to nothing but the law of ( h)d 
as stated in Holy Scripture ; ( 2) that any Christian 
is capable of grasping its plain meaning, if meek 
and willing to understand; (3) that no one who 
has so grasped the meaning of Scripture nec<I 
listen to any clerk’s interpretation from Weripture 
or reason, especially the latter. In tiio Lollanliwt 
assertion that tliere was no need of human learning 
to open up Scripture, they but anticipated a delusion 
not unknown among 19th-century evangelicals. 
Their claim that none bub those enlightened by 

t race could understand Scripture opened a wider 
oor for self-delusion and error. 

Sec Shirley’s Fasciculus Zizaniorum ( 1 858 ) ; GairdutT’s 
TjoUardy and the Reformation (1908-13); <», M. Tre- 
velyan, Bnulmd in the Age of WitcHJfe ( 1899), with 
relative Tjollard docuinontB ; an article by Ijindsay in the 
Scottish Nistorical Review, April 1904; WreuFFK. 

liOloSy a fair-coniploxioned aboriginal people on 
the frontiers of China and Til>et. 

Loinariaf a genus of ferns of tlie order Poly- 
podiacein. About forty species are known, itiostly 
natives of the south temperate zone. X. Spicant 
or Blechnum horeale is the hard-fern, or northern 
fern, common on hills in Britain. 

liOiiibard^ Peter, one of the most iamous of 
the Schoolmen, was born about the beginning of the 
12th century, at a village near Novara, in Lom- 
bardy. He was educate(t at Bologna, and came to 
France with recommendations to Bernard of Chdr- 
vaux. His uneonnnon talents soon procured him 
a chair of theology in Paris. In 1159 he was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Paris, but he died in the follow- 
ing year. He was very generally styled Magister 
Sententianm, or the ‘ Master of Sentences,’ from hi.H 
work SentefUiartvm Libri /F., an arranged collec- 
tion of sentences from Augustine and other Fathers, 
on points of Christian doctrine, with objections ana 
replies, also collected from other authors of repute. 
Tlie first book treats of God ; the second of the 
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creature ; the thii’d of the incarnation, redemption, 
and the virtues ; the fourth of the seven sacraments 
and eschatology. A pbtle heresy, Nihilianism, 
was detected by some in Peter’s teaching, and the 
theological doctors of -Paris in 1300 denounced it in 
sixteen propositions culled from his writings. Peter 
Lombard’s work was the subject of many commen- 
taries down to the time of the Reformation. His 
writings were edited by Aleaume (Louvain, 1546). 

'Lombard Arcbitecture is the style which 
was invented and used by the Gothic invaders and 
colonists of the north of Italy, from about the age 
of Charlemagne till it was superseded by the im- 
portation of the Pointed style from France in the 
beginning of the 13th 
century. The architecture 
of the Lombards was 
derived from the debased 
Roman style which they 
found in the country — 
the general plan of the 
churches, and the general 
form of the pillars, arches, 

&c. , being almost identical 
with those of the Roman Basilicas (q.v.). Butin 
detail, Roman traditions are almost entirely aban- 
doned, and instead of the debased acanthus leaves 
and fragments of entablatures the Lombanls 
adopted a freer imitation of natural forms in their 
foliage, and covered their buildings w-ith re]>re- 
sentations of the fights and hunting-expeditions 
in which they delighted. 

The north of Italy be- 
longed at the time of 
Charlemagne to the great 
German empire, and thus 
we find nearly the same 
style of architecture in 
Lombardy and in Ger- 
many as far north as the 
Baltic (see Rhenish 
Auchitec riTRE ). Few 
early cxam})les of Lom- 
})ard architecture exist. 

In the unruly times when 
the style originated, the 
buildings were no doubt 
frequently destroyed by 
fire; this seems to have 
led to the desire to erect 
fireproof structures, and 
thus the earlier as well 
as almost all the later 
examples are vaulted with 
stone. The earliest ex- 
ample is a small chapel 
at Cividale nel Friuli, 
built probably during the 
8bh century, and it is 
covered with an intersect- 
ing vault. Examples of 
tins date are rare in Italy; 

, but in Switzerland, where 
the style is almost iden- 
tical, several interesting 
specimens of early archi- 
tecture remain, such as 
the churches of liomain- 
Motier, Granson, Pay erne, 

&c. "’We there find the 
peculiar arch - ornament 
BO oharaoteristic of liOm- 
bardy and the Rhine ( fig. 

1), and we can trace the 
ttod steps by which the 
Goths advanced in the art of vaulting. 

The vaulting is the leading feature of Lombard 
architecture, andfrom itspring theotherdiatinguish 



Plan of the old Cathedral i 
of Novara. 

Scale 1 incl)»i00 feet | 


ing forms of the style. Thus, the plain, round 
pillars, with a simple base and capital, which 
served to support the side-walls and roof of a 
basilica, are changed for a compound pier, made 
up of several shafts, each resting on its own base, 
and each provided with a capital to carry the par- 
ticular part of the vaulting assigned to it. This 
change is deserving of particular notice as the first 
germ of that principle which was afterwar<ls de- 
veloped in the Gothic (q.v.) styles. Buttresses are 
also introduced for the first time, although with 
small projection. 

The cathedral of Novara (destroyed 1863-65) 
was one of the most striking examples of Lombard 
architecture. The plan ( fig. 2 ) is derived from the 
old basilican type, having at the west end an open 
atrium, with arcade around, from whicli the church 
was entered by a central door. The interior was 
divided into central and side aisles, with vaulted 
roof, and terminated witli an apsidal choir. At 
the end of the atrium oppo.site the churcli still 
.sfc<and« the lOth century 
baptistery. The same 
general arrangement of 
plan was common in 
the German churches, 
where the atrium was 
soniotimes at a later 
period roofed over and 
includoil in the nave, 
and the bai>tistevy 
changed into the west- 
ern apse of the double- 
apseti churches. 

Ban JMichele at 
Pavia ami San Am- 
brogio at Lilian are 
also good early ex- 
amples of tiiis ' style. 
In both the groujliug 
of the piers into 
vaulting shafts, wall- 
arch shafts, is 

complete, and that 
beautiful feature of 
the style, the arcade round the apse (fig. 3), is 
fully developed. The atritim and west front of Ban 
Ami>rogio form omi of finest groups of Lombard 
architecture. Bee a work by Rivoira (1001 ct m/, )- 
Lombards ^ people of UatmmiQ dtjHcent, who 
were called by the Latin writers Longobardi or, 
more correctly, Langobardi, a name wliich is 
dilferently <lenved by difibrent autbonties. * Long 
beard,’ Lan<f$ Bonk = ‘a long fertile plain besule 
a river/ hikde being used in that signification in 
the Lower En>e <u«trict, and longa or 

barU 5= * a long battle-axe,’ have all l>een suggested 
as original forms of the name. The people so 
(lesignatofl first appear in history as settled about 
the X^ower Elbe, in Hanover and western IMissia, at 
the dawn of the Christian era. In the two centuries 
that followed they came more than om;e into 
conflict witii the Romans j and then till the end <»f 
the 5th century nothing more is known about 
them. When next mentioned {circa 455) the 
Longobardi were settled in Moravia, and were 
tributary to the Herulians, The oppression of 
these masters stung them into revolt : they sub- 
dued the Herulians, and after them the Gepidat, 
and established themselves as the niling race in 
Pannonia. Under Aiboin, their king, they invatled 
Italy in 56S, and at tiie end of throe years had 
po^essed themselves of the greater part of Northern 
and Central Italy, Pavia being the last city to 
submit. They subsequently extended their power 
as far south as Spoleto and Benevento, both of 
which duchies were held by Lombard dukea 
His second successor, Authari, assumed the Roman 
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title of Flavius, and under the influence of his 
queen, Theodelinda, a Frankish princess, the nation 
began to change its Arian faith for the Catholic. 
The Longohardi, though never a numerous race, 
were distinguished above most of their Germanic 
brethren for their fierce love of war and their 
rude manners. But in Italy they soon fell under 
the influence of the existing civilisation : they 
adopted the Latin language, began to build 
churches and found monasteries, and gradually 
became assimilated with the Italians. King 
Rothari in 643, and his successors, embodied 
the legal customs of the Lombards in a code, 
written, however, in Latin— 

Liutprand, king from 712 to *744, made an un- 
successful attempt to subdue all Italy. His 
strongest opponent was the pope, who summoned 
the Franks to his assistance. Charlemagne in 
774 overthrew the Lombard dynasty, and had him- 
self crowned king of the Franks and the Lombards ; 
and thenceforward the Lombards were entirely 
merged in the Italians. The only traces extant of 
the Longobard language are a few names. Their 
earliest historian whose works survive, Paul the 
Deacon, wTote in Latin. See Lombardy. 

The ^ Lombards^ in England, — In the 13th 
century Italian merchants from Lucca (even as 
early as the 9th century), Florence, and Piacenza, 
and at a later date from Venice and Genoa 
also, visited England for purposes of trade. They 
came - originally to collect the taxes and dues 
payable to the pope, which they transmitted in 
large part in the sliape of wool. They also traded 
on their own account, and in course of time, settling 
in tlie country, were granted special privileges, such 
as the right to farm the customs and to conduct the 
transactions on exchange. Tlie merchants of Flor- 
ence, for instance, had branches at Boston, Lynn, 
and Northampton, as well as at London, and 
regularly bought the wool of some 200 monasteries 
in England and Scotland. On occasion they lent 
large sums on loan, and gradually took up the 
business of banking, as it was understood in those 
days : Edward III. owed the Florentine house of 
Bardi the sum of 900,000 gold ducats, and another 
house of the same city, that of Peruzzi, 600,000 
ducats. The Jews even took advantage of the 
favourable position of these Italians : many of them 
braved Edward I.^s edict of expulsion (1290), and 
stayed behind under the character of Lombard 
merchantH, the name by which these Italians were 
generally known to the Exiglisli. In London the 
XiombanlH dwelt principally in the street now called 
Lombard Street, still the cliief centre of the hanking 
interest. They eventually incurred as much odium 
as the Jews, not only because they exacted interest 
for their loans, but also because the commercial 
privileges accorded to them were believed to affect 
injuriously the native English merchants. 

Loinbardy* that part of Upper Italy which 
lies between the Alps and the Po, having the 
territory of Venice on the east, and Piedmont on 
the west. Its geogi’aphical characteristics are dis- 
cussed under Italy. Its history begins with the 
conquest by the Romans in 222, who called it Gallia 
Cisalpina, After the break up of the Roman 
empire it was successively in the liands of Odoacer, 
the Ostrogoths, the Byzantine emperors, and the 
Lombarjls (q.v,). Charlemagne incorT)orated it in 
his empire, but from 843 it was ruled by a separate 
line of kings, though before the kingdom ended (961 ) 
it had broken up into a number of independent 
duchies and civic republics. The Lombard cities, 
like those of Flanders at a later epoch, grew wealthy 
by industry and trade, and nurtured a vigorous 
love of freedom and independence. They resisted 
sturdily and successfully the attempts of the em- 
perors Frederick I. ana 11. (q.v.) to curtail their 


liberties, forming themselves into strong leagues, 
which were powerful enough to rout the emperors 
in pitched battles. But, freed from threatening 
danger, they began to quarrel amongst themselves, 
and the country was for many years more or less 
distracted by internal dissensions. After the death 
( 1447 ) of the last duke of Milan, whose ancestor, 
Count Azzo, had acquired the sovereignty over 
nearly all Lombardy in 1337, the country was made 
an object of contention between the king of France 
and the emperor. The last named having got the 
better in the contest, Lombardy passed through 
Charles V. to Spain, which held possession of it till 
1713, when the duchies of Milan and Mantua came 
into the hands of Austria, Napoleon made it part 
of the Cisalpine republic, the Transpadane republic, 
and the kingdom of Italy successively. But in 1815 
it was restored to Austria, and associated with the 
newly-acquired Venetian territory. In 1859 Lom- 
bardy was given up to Italy, and divided into the 
provinces of Bergamo, Brescia, Como, Cremona, 
Mantua, Milan, Pavia, and Sondrio. See Hodg- 
kins, Italy and her Invaders ( vols. v. and vi.) ; w, 
K. Williams, The Communes of Lombardy (1891). 

liOmbok) one of the Sunda Islands, between 
Java and Timor. It is mountainous — some volcanic 
peaks reach 11,620 feet — hut fertile, producing 
maize, cotton, tobacco, indigo, sugar, and coffee. 
Area, 2000 sq. m. The people, mainly aborigines, 
are Moslems, with a few Brahminical immigrants 
from Bali. 

Lombroso^ Crsare (1836-1909 ), founder of the 
science of criminology, was borxi of .lewish stock at 
Verona, and after acting as an army snrgf»on, pro- 
fessor of Mental Diseases at Pavia, and director of 
an asylum at Fesaro, became professor of Forensic 
Medicine and Psychiatry at Turin. 1 1 is great work 
is L'Uoviio delinquente (1875); others have been 
translated— 77«e Man of Qenms ( 1891 ), The Female 
Offender (1896), Crime (1911). ^ee Life by H. 
Kurella (trans. 1911). 

liOmoncl^ Loch, the ‘queen of Scottisli lakes/ 
in Duxnbarton and Stirling shires, lies 23 feet above 
sea-levol, and is 23 miles long, *l mile to 5 miles 
wide, 6 to 623 feet deep, and 274 sq. m. in area. It 
is studded with thirty wooded islands ; receives tlxe 
Endrick and six other principal streams ; sends off 
the Levexi 7 miles southward to the Clyde; con- 
tains trout, pike, and perch ; is somotimos frozen 
over as far northward as Lxiss ; and is engirt }>y 
hills and, towards its head, Highland mountains, 
the highest of whicli, Ben Lomond (q.v,), attains 
3192 feet. In 1263 Norsemen launched their galleys 
on Loch Lomond, having drawn them acro.ss the 
narrow isthmus of Tarhet ; on Inchcailloch stood 
of old a nunnery ; and a cave is associated with 
both Bruce and Rob Roy. 

Lomza, a city of Poland, 80 miles NE. of 
Warsaw, was forrxicrly one of the xnost important 
in the country, but is now of secondary rank only ; 
pop. 22,000. 

liOildon (the City) lies on the north or left 
bank of the Thames, about 60 miles from the sea, 
in 61® 30' 48" N. lat. and 6' 48" W, long. It may be 
reckoned the caj>ital of the British empire, but the 
Houses of Parliament and the oflices oi government 
are in the adjoining city of Westminster (q.v.), 
which forms part of the county of London. The 
Thames at London Bridge is about 900 feet wide, 
being much wider both above and below. This 
fact probably accounts for the original foundation 
of the city, which, according to nxany authorities, 
took place in 43 A.D., when Anlus Plautius was the 
Roman governor of Britain. The name is Celtic 
(Llyn-dun), and appears t^> mean a fort on a lake 
or lagoon, the Thames being liere a tidal estuary 
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which covered all the low-lying land on which 
Kotherhithe, Newington, Southwark, and Lambeth 
are now situated. It seems likely that the easiest 
ford across the river was at Westminster, where it 
was widest (more than 1200 feet), and that by the 
building of London Bridge at the narrowest place 
the old Watling Street from Dover toward Chester 
was diverted. The old line led from Edgware 
through TothiU Fields to Westminster, where 
the bridge now marks the place of crossing. The 
newer road turned east>vard at wdiat we call the 
Marble Arch, and, passing diagonally from Newgate 
through the city, crossed by the bridge, and w'as 
carried on towards Dover on embankments among 
the shallows, the sites of which are still marked by 
such local names as Stone Street and Newington 
Causeway, The course of Watling Street in the 
city was again diverted, probably in the 13th cen- 
tury, to make way for the extension of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, and now no longer leads in the direction 
of Newgate. 

During the greater part of the Roman occupation 
of Britain London consisted of two forts, one at 
either end of the bridge ; and Ptolemy, the geo- 
grapher, puts London in Cantium, where, and not 
on the left bank, it is very possible the largest 
of these forts may have stood. The unwalled 
suburbs seem to have been populous and wealthy 
from an early period ; and, when abandoned bj 
Suetonius, they were burned by Boadicea in 61 A.D. 
They were still undefended in 286 and the subse- 
quent years, when the rebel emperors, Caransius 
and Allectus, held both sides of the Channel, 
making Clausentum (Bitterne, near Southampton) 
their headquarters in Britain. Asclepiodotus, the 
general of Constantins, defeated Allectus in the 
neighbourhood of London, and under one of the 
Constantines the place began to be looked upon 
with favour and to be extensively fortified. 
The wall which for so many centune.s Avas 
destined to defend the boundaries of the city was 
built between 350 and 369, and enclosed a space 
which has been computed at 380 acres. In this 
Roman wall there was a gate due north of the 
bridge in what is now Camomile Street, and 
another at the spot at which the Watling Street, 
crossing the Fleet or Holborn, took its course 
towards Tyburn. The new city W'as defended on 
the east liy the Lea and its extensive marshes, 
and on the west by the Fleet, whose watera were 
tidal as far up as what we call King’s Cross. 
Traversing the middle of the city was the narrow 
stream of the Wallbrook, with the harbour of 
Dowgate at its confluence with the Thames, and 
from the remains which have been discovered it is 
probable that the chief Roman fort, before the 
building of the outer wall, was on the east or left 
hank of the Wallbrook, and extended far enough 
eastward to cover the approaches to the bridge, 
’’Some bastions of peculiar strength where the wall 
reached the Thames on the site of the Tower gave 
rise to the medieval tradition that the Tower of 
London was built by Julius Cassar. From 369 till 
412 London ‘was reckoned the capital of Britain, 
and enjoyed the title of A'ltgiiata, or Zondinhtm 
Aufjusta, After the Roman departure London dis- 
appears from history until 457, when the Britons, 
fleeing before the victorious Hengest, took refuge 
behmd the Roman wall. How far it availed them 
for defence we know not. London does not again 
emerge from complete obscurity for about a century 
^ind a half, but in 604 we find it named as the 
‘Metropolis’— i.e. the ecclesiastical capital— of the 
East Saxons, Mellitus was appointed first bishop, 
but the Saxons soon expelled him, and Christianity 
did not make much way with them until Ethelbert, 
king of Kent, the over-lord of the Fast Saxon king, 
took the matter in hand. A little later we hear 


for the first time of a tribe of Middle Saxons, but 
London was evidently a place of but small import- 
ance, apart from its bridge, as the Saxons preferred 
to fight without walls, and as no doubt the Roman 
defences had become greatly dilapidated. At 
length during the Danish wars they became com- 
pletely ruinous, and London was abandoned and 
lay desolate during the long period of thirty years, 
a whole generation. a 

To King Alfred we must look as the real founder 
of modern London. He saw the poNSsibilities of 
the place as a bulwark against the Danes, and, 
repairing the wall and gates, made the place again 
habitable. There is a tradition that he specially 
rebuilt and strengthened a work on the site of the 
Tower. During the long period of disaster which 
followed his reign the kingdom of some of his 
successors consisted of little else but London, which 
the Danes were never able to take, even though 
they made a canal round Southwark, and lialf 
rowed, half dragged their ships to Westminster. 
Undoubtedly the settlement made in London, 
whether by Alfred or by one of his immediate 
successors, formed the germ of the subsequent 
municipal government. Athelstan is often pointed 
to as the king who chiefly restored London, and 
as we have nothing else, tradition must be received 
with some respect. The Roman lines of road and 
the gate "were abandoned. New gates at Alders- 
gate, Newgate, and Bishopsgate were constructed, 
and posterns seem to have been opened at Ludgate 
(O.E. Lydgcat^ ‘a postern’), Oripplcgato (U.E. 
Crepulgeaty ‘ a covered way ’), and possil)ly at what 
was afterwards Moorgate. There were two grt^at 
market-places, one near the western gate, in which 
the folkmoot was held, and whore stood tlio church 
of St Paul ; and the other in East Ohe<M), of wluch i 
the only modern remains are Ijoa<lenliall Slarket and 
the fish-market at Billingsgate. 'The Wcjst Cheap 
was bordered by the highway still called Clieaj)si<le, 
which led from Cornhill, the northern extremity of 
the East Cheap, by a bridge over the Wanbw)ok 
to the Westgate, now Newgate. There were many 
empty spaces within the cinmit of the walls, and*, 
if we may juclge by the comparative size of the 
local divisions, the first settlers chose the shores of 
the Thames ami the lines of the two great roads 
for their hahibitions. It is very ]>rol)al)le tliat 
ecclesiastically the city was dixnded into three 
great parishes; one, or which 8t Paurs was the 
church, to tlie westward ; a second, of which Ht 
Mary Aldermary was the church, in the (jentre; 
and a third, possibly dedicated to All Haints, or 
All Hallows, in the oast. 

The municipal government l>efore the Nonnan 
conquest was not very complicatetl in form, and 
may be compared to that of a county elsewhere 
in England. The lords of manors in the city 
were represented by aldermen of wards, ami tine 
ward division is the oldest with wdiich we are 
acquainted. Every magnate had Ids ward ; and 
the government was carried on by thci bishop 
who was alderman of the ward about St Paul’s, 
and the portreeve who had the Portsoken outside 
the city to the east. It is not easy to unravel the 
knot presented to us by the names we meet with 
in old records of city officials in and before tlie 
nth century. A guild, composed chiefly or wholly 
of aldermen, was perhaps, under the name of 
Knightm Guilds the governing body ; l)ut this is 
by no means certain, nor Is the tradition that King 
Edgar was their first founder. Some such body 
existed; its members transmitted their riglits to 
their sons, and they may or may not have become 
the governing guild of the city. The king’s reeve, 
or port-reeve— probably denotes a market- 
answered to the sheriff or sliire-reeve of a county ; 
and the aldermen of wards bad many and extensive 
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powers on their respective estates, answering to 
those exercised in a county by the lords of manors. 
The reeve united in his own person many offices 
afterwards separated. He was chamberlain or 
treasurer; he was *vicecomes,’ and accounted to 
the king’s exchequer for the farm of the city ; he 
was coroner ; he was escheator ; and he often bore 
office as a royal minister, like Ansgar, ‘ the staller,’ 
who fought at Hastings. William the Conqueror 
recognised the great position and ancient rights 
of London in a special charter by which the 
privileges enjoyed by the citizens under Edward 
the Confessor were confirmed to them ; but the 
most important grant from the crown was that of 
Henry L, who, in 1101, in recognition no doubt of 
the assistance London had given him in his success- 
ful attempt to seize the crown, allowed them, 
among other things, ( 1 ) the right to elect their own 
chief-magistrate, and (2) the farm of Middlesex 
at an annual rent, with power to appoint a sheriff 
of that county. These extraordinary grants, with 
that of leave to hunt in the neighbourhood of 
London, are so unlike what we should expect from 
a Norman king, that some have been tempted to 
suppose that they were all renewals of pnvileges 
enjoyed under the Saxon kings, and there is much 
idausibility in this view, but their recognition led 
eventually to the establishment of the mayor. 
The sheriffs of London and sheriff of Middlesex 
were no longer * high ’ sheriffs ; they were tht* 
nominees and deputies of the whole body of the 
citizens. As at Winchester, and some other places, 
the mayor does not seem to have received any 
royal acknowledgment (luring his first years of 
office ; but the date 1189 is generally assigned as 
that of the first year of Henry, the son of Ailwin, 
an alderman of old family. ^ There seems to he a 
question whether this Ailwin is to he identified 
with a citizen of that name who in 1125, with all 
his brethren of the Knighten Guild, became canons 
of the priory of Holy Trinity at the newly-opened 
Algate (now corruptly callecl Aldgate), ancl con- 
ferred, with the king’s leave, the title of an aider- 
man (of the w^ard of Portsoken) on their prior, 
Norman, Be this as it may, the necessities of the 
kingdom, and the difficulties consequent on the 
payment of the ransom of Bichard L, must he 
taken as causes for the recognition of the new chief- 
magistrate; and down to our own day, when 
(Local Government Act, 1888) this ancient custom 
was abolished, the citizens elected annually, on 
Midsummer Day, two sheriffs for the city, one of 
whom was sheriff also of Middlesex on alternate 
days. They are now elected for the city only. 
They enter on their office on Michaelmas Day, and 
the Liverymen then proceed to choose the Lord 
Mayor. Legally any citizen is eligible for the 
mayoralty, but for many generations the senior 
alderman who has not passed the chair is chosen. 

This may be the most convenient place in which 
to name the chief inuniciT)al officers. The mayor, 
who has been called ‘Lord Mayor’ from time 
immemorial, has the title of ‘ Bight Honourable,* 
and ranks within the city boundaries next to the 
sovereign. In legal commissions of Oyer and Ter- 
miner his name precedes even that of the Lord 
Chancellor, and since the reign of Edward HI. he 
has sat as a judge. At first the Lord Mayor was 
a representative^ of the city in the House of Com- 
mons, and he still takes a seat at the opening of 
parliament on the ministerial bench. He attends 
at the Law Courts to be sworn in on the 9th 
November, and holds office for a year. He is in 
the city in the position of the lord-lieutenant of a 
county, and a commission of lieutenancy is issued 
to him and the magistrates he may nominate. 
The Chamberlain is the city treasurer. The office 
was separated from that of mayor when the mayor- 


alty was temporarily superseded in the reign of 
Edward I. He is the Keeper of the Freemen’s Roll. 
He is annually re-elected by the Livery during good 
condnet. The Recorder is the legal adviser of the 
Court of Aldermen. Geottrey Hartpole ( 1304) w^s 
the first Recorder. The Common Serj eant stands in 
the same position toward the Common Council, who 
have also their Common Clerk, now called town- 
clerk. The first Common Serjeant was Thomas 
Juvenal ( 1290 ). The Recorder and Common Ser- 
jeant have also judicial functions. The Court 
of Aldermen consists of twenty -six members, of 
whom the senior sits for the merely nominal ward 
of Bridge Without, or the borough of Southwark, 
The others are elected by the city wards. 

The Common Council was first elected in 1200, 
when twenty -five citizens were chosen by the 
wards to take council with the aldermen. There 
are now 206 common councillors. 

The Common Hall consists only of members 
of the Livery Companies, and has obtained or 
usurped many of the rights of the whole body 
of citizens. An act passed in 1725 regulates 
admission to the franchise of the city through the 
livery, but seems to have been founded on a mis- 
apprehension, as the Act of 1475 which it was 
supposed to confirm does not seem to have ever 
existed. Admission to the citizenship could be 
obtained by application to the Hasting Court, 
as well as by joining a company, but the latter 
course, being the easiest, became usual, and so 
was supposed necessary. 

The busting, a meeting of the whole body of 
the citizens, was called in other cities Portmanni- 
moto, and was an assembly under cover, as dis- 
tinguished from the folkmoot, held at first in the 
open space between St Paul’s and West Clmap, 
and afterwards in Smithfield. 

The growth of this municipality was slow. At 
first the rights of the aldermen possessed of heredi- 
tary juriscUction interfered with its progress? bub 
by degrees all the wards were able to elect tlieir 
aldermen. The interference of the crown also 
greatly retarded the prosperity of the city. Never- 
theless, commerce increased, and the settlement 
of such foreign merchants as those of the so-called 
Steelyard, and of the Lombard and other Italian 
hankers, raised London by the time of Edward 
HI. to a wealthy and prosperous condition. In 
reading a detailotl history it is observed that weak 
sovereigns caused a dopre.s8ion of trade, while 
under a strong government confidence was re- 
stored and capital was safe. Henry TIL wjih 
constantly at feud with the citizens, whom he 
greatly oppressed, leaving to his succ(jss<>r the 
task of dealing with the disorder he had croatecl. 
Edward I., to use the language of c<mtemporary 
chroniclers, ‘took the city into his own hands,* 
and his ministers, Sandwich and Breton, govern- 
ing like mayors, with the help of the aldermen 
and the common council, brought everything into 
order. In 1290 they expellee! the Jews. After 
twelve years the mayoralty was restored. Under 
Edward II., again, there was disorder and dis- 
content in the city, the great body of the citizens 
adhering to the party of the queen. Under 
Edward III. Lon(fon prospered, new privilege.H 
were granted to the mayor, and the French warn 
were extremely popular. In the end, however, 
a reaction ensued, and under the weak govern- 
ment of Richard 11- things did not improve. The 
usurpation, as many deemed it, of Henry IV. 
could hardly have succeeded had it not been for 
the support of the city; and Henry V., whose 
French victories inflated trade, was most popular 
with the citizens. Henry VI. was unable to 
grapple with the inevitable period of depression 
which naturally followed ; an(f his queen, Margaret 
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of Anjou, failing to gain the confidence of London, 
whose importance to the Lancastrian cause she 
did not know, contrived to divert the weight of 
the city influence into the opposite scale. The 
reign of Edward IV., with his strong commercial 
instinct, by reviving and creating outlets for 
foreign trade, restored the prosperity of the city. 
Under the Tudors there were great fluctuations. 
Although the settled government of Henry VII. 
tended on the whole to the satisfaction of the 
city, his continual exactions and the heavy fines 
he imposed for trivial offences, alienated its 
loyalty. The accession of Henry VIII. was an 
occasion of rejoicing. The tenets of the Eefor- 
mation were warmly welcomed in London, where 
the jpriests, monks, and friars had become a heavy 
buraen ; and at first the high-handed proceedings 
of the king in the suppression of the religious 
houses and the confiscation of their endowments 
was a popular measure. The further suppression 
of guilds under his successor led to a considerable 
change in the feeling of the citizens, many of 
whom, but for the religious pemecution under 
Queen Mary, would have been very willing to 
return to the old faith. 

The guilds had for centuries been an integral 
part of the social life of the citizens. The muni- 
cipal guild, or what we know of it, has already 
been mentioned. At an early period after the 
Conquest we hear of ‘trade guilds,’ that is, of 
combinations of men of one calling for religious 
and other purposes. The many attempts made of 
late to distinguish between trade guilds and 
religious guilds have ended in failure, for all guilds 
were religious, and most religious guilds were trade 
guilds as well. As time went on the governing 
body occasionally found it convenient to con’sult a 
trade guild on the regulation of their particular 
business. This was especially the case under .such 
mayors as Walter Harvey (1271-72), who, indeed, 
made an endeavour to enrol every citizen under the 
banner of a guild of his trade, and to formulate rules 
for each. Though he failed, his ideas took root; 
and in a few years many of the guilds o})taxned 
royal charters forming them into companies, able 
to hold lands, and in some cases, as that of the 
goldsmiths and that of the fishmongei-s, to regu- 
late the conduct of their respective trades. The 
old guilds were thus generally merged in the com- 
panies whose governing bodies acted as tnistees 
of the funds of the guilds. There was probably 
a good deal of confusion between the guihl pro- 
perty and the companies property, but for the 
most part that of the guild could be distinguished, 
because it was applied to religious purposes. The 
act which confiscated these funds made, of course, 
a profound impression on the city. Some com- 

E anies were wnolly mined, having perhaps no 
inds but those which might be applietf to a 
‘guildable use;’ and others, more prosperous, 
found it expedient, and even necessai^, to sell 
their company estates in order to buy the giiild 
estate which they bad administered. The com- 
panies which recovered from this heavy blow 
prospered for the most part eventually, and those 
now extant deal with large charitable funds and 
hold large estates, to the great benefit of their 
tenants and their pensioners. 

Under Queen Elizabeth the work of the Refor- 
mation was continued and completed. The history 
of the church in London was greatly complicated 
with that of the municipality. We have seen 
that the bishop was an alderman ; but at a veiy 
early period, a period in fact so early that no 
record of its date survives, the ecclesiastical and 
lay administralaons drifted apart, and the cWich 
h^ less and less concern in the affairs not strictly 
religious. There historical reasons for believ- 


ing that St Paul’s was at first a parish church, 
hut before the end of the 12th centuiy, perhaps 
as a consequence of the great fire of 1136, the 
parochial arrangements of the whole city were 
readjusted, new parishes were formed and their 
boundaries marked, and a great number of new 
churches were built. The dean and the lordly 
canons of St Paul’s no longer cared to have the 
common people worshipping in their church, and 
built St Peter-le-Queme, at the corner of Cheap, 
with St Gregory and St Faith closely adjoining 
St Paul’s, the one at the east end, the other at 
the west. The canons of St Martin’s built St 
Vedast’s, and the friars of Newgate Street St 
E wen’s ; and private individuals or wealthy aider- 
men increased the numlier of churches as long as 
they could obtain parishes to attach to them. 
When land failed for this purpose, they founded 
chantries, some in St Paul’s, some in other mon- 
astic and parochial churches. No doubt the act 
Quia Emptores, which in 1290 practically forl)ade 
the subdivision of manoi-s, had its inlluonce in 
restricting the multiplication of churclies, but the 
number of city parishes (114) was out of all pro- 
portion to the population, great comparatively as 
that must have been; and, since cuurclios were 
built rather m chapels wdiere mass miglit be cele- 
brated than for any other purpose, the later 
Puritan and Protestant idea, that they shonhl he 
places where a large number of people could listen 
to sermons, had no inlhienco on their dimensions. 
Although there was no abbey in the city, if we 
except St Mary’s in Kjust i;Jmithlield, a ( 'istendan 
house founded by Edwanl III., and somt^times 
calle<l Eastminster, which never flounshed, the 
number of priories, colleges, and hospitals was 
immense. Tlie Whitefriai’s had a large house on 
the south si<le of Fleet Htretst in tins western 
suburb. The Blaekfriars occupied the soutli- 
w’estern corner of the city, ami had leavt^ to 
divert the course of the wall Ixitwecu Ludgate 
and the Thames. The (vreyfriars were within 
Newgate, on the site once occupied by (’hrist’s 
Hospital, lUid now by the main buikling of the 
fareneral Post Office. Close to them was St Martin- 
le-fJrand, a very ancient foundatitm for canons, 
which, in later yeans, having fallen into dtjcay, 
was attached to W ostmiuster Abbey, The site ( at 
pre.sent vacant) was <)ccupic<l for some ytjars by the 
main building of the (<cneral Post Office, Clos(} 
by, but without the wall, was the Austin Canons’ 
house in ymithfield, KIsing ’Spital was within 
Cripplegate. The Austin Friars had great build- 
ings near Moorgate, and St H (den’s Priory, for 
nuns, occupied the eastern side of Blshopsgato 
Street. The canons of the Holy Trinity held Aid- 
gate, and south of their priory ’wm that of the 
Crutciied Friars. The suburbs teemed equally 
with religious houses, and there were several minor 
foundations witliin the city. The mass priests 
attending altar-s in Bt Faai% alone wer(» reckoned 
at over one hundred. In the I5th centuiy- this state 
of things beesame an intolerable burden, and con- 
temiK>rary literature is full of complaints. Unfor- 
tunately, in abolishing monasticism the beautiful 
churches of the monks and friars were not resj>octed, 
and although one or two were nanmd as wortliy 
of preservation as preaching- houses, all perislm 
except a portion of Austin Friars and the nuns’ 
aiele of St Helen’s. The Austin Friars’ church, 
after * restoration,’ still remains as a Dutch church. 
Even St Paul’s was mutilated : the campanile and 
the cloisters known as Pardon Churchyard were 
ruined; and after the destruction of the lofty 
spire, d20 feet high, by fire in 1561, the whole 
church fell into a very dilapidated condition. 

The influence of the dmrch told also upon 
liondon in another way. The addition of subirrbs 
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to the city as * wards without ’ was prevented by 
the ring of ecclesiastical estates which gradually 
closed round it. On the east was Stepney, a 
manor belonging to the bishop. The mayor and 
corporation obtained a lease ot the manor of Fins- 
bury from a prebendary of St Paul’s in 1315, and 
held it till 1867. To 'the westward there were 
several prebendal manors, and outside Temple 
Bar was the great parish and manor of St 
Margaret, Westminster, which belonged to the 
abbey. Southwark was annexed to the city 
in 1327, and was made a ‘ward without’ in 
1550. It has become a metropolitan borough, with 
a cathedral (St Mary Overies, now St Saviour’s). 
But in addition to Portpool (now Gray’s Inn), St 
Pancras, Rugmere (now St (Giles’s), and Blooms- 
bury, the Moor (or Mora), at Cripplegate, Isling- 
ton, Hoxton, and Eald Street (now Old Street), 
St Luke’s, all of which were manors belonging to 
canons of St Paul’s, the Knights of St John had 
Clorkenwell; the canons of St Bartholomew, 
Canonbuxy; the abbey of Barking had Tyburn, 
or the eastern half of the parish of St Marylebone ; 
the Knights of St John had the western half, 
or Lylleston ; the abbey of Westminster owned 
Paddington and Westboume; and the abbey of 
Abingdon, Kensington. Finally, the abbey of 
Westi^inster held Chelsea for a time. It will be 
seen that every extension of the city jurisdiction 
was ellected with great difficulty, and the effects of 
the division of the monastic estates by tlie Tudor 
dynasty did not greatly benefit the city, which in 
fact only obtainccl St Bartholomew’s Hospital and ! 
the Grey Friar’s from Henry VJIL, and Bridewell 
from Edward VI. 

The accession of Queen Eliissabeth gave a con- 
siderable impetus to London trade. Her reforma- 
tion of the coinage was only one item of a settled 
policy ; and the Merchant Adventurers, chartered 
by her father, now stepped into the place previ- 
ously occupied by the Germans of the Steelyard, 
which was abolished at the instance of the famous 
Gresham. The last charter of Queen Elizabeth 
was granted to the East India Company, The 
silk manixfacture, driven out of Flanders by the 
cruelties of the Spaniards, was naturalised in 
England; and even the short-sighted policy of 
the first Stuart could not repress the rapidly- 
growing enterprise of the Londoners, whom the 
discovery of America and of a sea-passage to 
India stimulated to greater and greater exertions. 

While the wealth and population of London 
thus increased duxing the 16th and part of the 
17th century, the city itself became less and less 
fit for habitation. Its unhealthiness was pai*tly 
caused by the deficiency of the water-supply, 
partly by overcrowding. The plague scarcely ever 
left “its narrow streets and filthy alWs. The 
sanitary arraxigements of the time of Ed\vard L 
were scarcely suited to the needs of the time of 
James and Charles. But, known only to a few 
Londoners, Bir Hugh Myddeltou, by bringing 
clean water to the city in abundant quantity, 
bestowed upon it the greatest possible boon. This 
was in 1620 ; but some foity or fifty years elai)sed 
before the New River was made generally avail- 
able. In the meantime the citizens were over- 
whelmed with one great misfortune after another. 
James I. had reverted as far as he could to the 
mistaken policy of such kings as Henxy III, and 
Ricliard IL ; but it was reserved for Charles I., 
after a long series of high-handed proceedings, to 
seize the money of the city goldsmiths dei)osited 
in the Tower. His downfall was certain when the 
city turned against him ; but, except for a very 
brief pexiod, the Commonwealth found little favour 
in London, and Cromwell imposed one humiliation 
after another upon the citizens. Charles II was 


warmly welcomed, and it was mainly owing to the 
co-operation of the wealthy merchants with Monk 
that his return was possible. But Charles followed 
in the footsteps of his father. Extortion and op- 
pression were the instruments of his policy, and in 
1672 he closed the Exchequer, and ruined nearly 
all the London bankers at a blow. He never 
afterwards was able to win the confidence of the 
citizens, on whom two other disastei's of even 
greater vehemence had already come— the Great 
Plague of 1665 and the Great Fire of 1666. 

There had been many previous visitations of the 
plague, and to that of 1625, long known as the 
Great Plague, 35,000 deaths were attributed. But 
the epidemic of 1665 threw all others into the 
shade. It commenced at St Giles’s, in the suburbs, 
and the official statements enumerated the deaths 
during the year at 97,306. As the population was 
reckoned at about 500,000, it will be seen that 
nearly a fifth perished. 

There had also been many great files, but that 
of 1666 exceeded them all. It commenced on the 
2d September, at 1 o’clock A.M., in Pudding Lane, 
and raged for five days. It was estimated that 396 
acres of houses were destroyed, fifteen city wards 
were consumed utterly, and eight others damaged, 
comprising 400 streets, 13,200 private iioiises, 88 
churches and St Paul’s Cathedral, and 4 city 
gates. The loss in mere money was estimated 
at about 4 millions. It took London many yotirs 
to recover from tliiw terrible misfoi'tune. Bir 
Christopher Wren built a new St Paul’s, * and 
also gave us St Stophon’s, Wallbrook (until 
1888, when it was in groat part xiiined l>y the 
parochial authorities), tlie chief monunjent of his 
]>owors after the cathedral, the spire ol‘ St .Mary- 
le-Bow in Clieapsido, and many other ixMUtiful 
buildings, xncluaiiig the Monmnent, sot up neax* 
where the lire began. This is a Tuscan Doric 
fluted colunixi 202 feet high. St PauFs has a ilomo 
385 feet high and 145 feet in exteriml diameter j 
the length of the building east and west is 500 feet. 
Street, commenting on the superiority of St Faur^* 
to St Peter’s as an architectural coixiposition, says : 
‘ The great magnitude of the latter xxnay strike the 
vulgar eye with admiration in the contnist; but 
the rudest taste iixust appreciate the surpassing 
merit of the former in the form and arrangemexxt 
of the cupola and the noble peristyle’ (see Wren). 
It contains many memorials, the best of which arc 
Wellington’s, since the year 1895 under one of the 
ax’ches of the nave, by Stevens; Lord Melbourne’s, 
W Marochetti ; and a recum]>cnt figixre of Gcmeral 
Goi’don, by Boehm. In the cryi)t are buried Lf)rtl 
Nelson (1805), Reynolds (1792), Turner (1851), 
Wellington (1852), Landseer (1873), and Wren 
himself ( 1723 ). The Exchange ( q. v. ) of Sir Thonms 
Gresham was burned, rebuilt, and then burned 
again, and finally rebuilt in 18*14 by Sir William 
Tite, The Guildhall, partly of the 13th centuiy, 
partly of the 15th, which had been the scone of so 
many historical events, was damaged in 1666, hut 
not destroyed, and was handsoxnely restored first by 
Jarman, an eminent contemporary of Wren, and 
more recexifcly by Sir Horace Jones. Among the 
churches si)aredby the fire are St Bartholomew’s, 
in part, a fine Norman structure ; St Giles’s, Orxj )pl e- 
gate, built 1545, in which John Milton (Ixxrn in 
Bread Street, 1608) was buried, 1674; St Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, full of fine monuments ; Bt Katharine 
Cree, saxd to have been designed by Inigo Jones, 
1631 ; and St Andrew Undershaft, in which is 
Stow’s monument. 

Daring the rest of the reign of Charles IT. and 
the whole of that of his successor the city axid the 
court were more or less at variance ; and iix 1683 
Charles took London, to use the old phrase, into 
his own hands. The Lord Mayor was deposed, the 
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charter was seized, and both aldermen, and also 
a so-called Lord Mayor, in reality a warden, were 
aj)pointed by the king. At first James II. carried 
on liis brother’s policy towards the city. At the 
news of the landing of the Prince of Orange the 
charter was sent back, but the concession came 
too late, and the judicial murder of Alderman 
Cornish was too fresh in the minds of the citizens. 
In December 1688 they formally iietitioned William 
to assume the crown, and in a few hours found 
ample funds for his use. Subsequent events were 
largely influenced by the city, and it has often 
been observed that the opposition of London, in old 
times fatal to a king or his family, has of late con- 
siderably affected the fortunes of a ministry. King 
George *III. was galled by the supremacy of the 
citizens as Henry III. had been before him ; but 
he made no way against them. The last events 
that need be noticed here are the establishment 
of the Bank of England in 1694 ; the removal of 
the old wall and its gates in 1760 ; the clearing 
of the houses from London Bridge about the same 
time, and its complete rebuilding in 1831, when 
it Avas only one of a large number of bridges. 
The Tower 'Bridge is an engineenng work of great 
importance, which adds considerably to the pictur- 
esque aspect of the east of London. St Paul’s 
Bridge is a new proposal. See Bridge. 

The population of the city has dwindled year by 
year, and especially since the multiplication of rail- 
ways, ’buses, and trams. V eiy few people n ow live in 
their place of business, and the difference between 
the number of those who actually reside within the 
ancient boundaries and of those who only come in 
to business is immense. In 1881 there were 6493 
inhabited houses and a population of 50,526 ; but 
in the day the population rose to 261,000. In 1921 
the night population had decreased to 13,706, but 
the day population had increased to over 1,000,000. 
Meanwhile the suburbs have spread in all direc- 
tions, and the houses of Londoners jire found in 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, and 
Sussex, as well as in Kent, 8un*ey, Essex, and 
Middlesex. 

The city lias its own police force, with two 
courts—one at the Mansion House, the official 
residence of the Lord Mayor, and one at the Guild- 
hall. The Central Crinunal Court— -which practi- 
cally constitutes the Assizes for ‘ Greater Lomlon ’ 
— has a magnificent building, erected in 1907, in 
the Old Bailey, on the site of Newgate prison. 
Near Trinity Square are the handsome new offices 
of the Port of London Authority, adjoining the 
ancient Trinity House. Several railway stations 
have been made within the precincts of tlie city, as 
Blackfriars, the Mansion House, the Monument, 
and Mincing Lane on the Metropolitan Railway, 
others on the tube railways, also the tennini — 
Liverpool Street, Broad Street, and Fenchurch 
Street, with Cannon Street, which stands on the 
site usually claimed for the Roman pnetorium. 
The diocese of London has varied very frequently 
in extent, having at one time compnsea Middlesex, 
Essex, and Hertfordshire, besides the city. It now 
consists of the city with Middlesex, and that part 
of the new county of London which was formerly 
reckoned in Middlesex. The bishop resides in 
Westminster, and at an ancient manor house of 
the see at Fulham. There is a dean of St Paul’s 
who resides close to his church. 

London, i.e. the city, formerly returned as many 
as SIX members to parliament, of whom two were 
jupposed to be on duty at a time. From about 1357 
the number was usually four. Under the Reform 
Act of 1885 it was reduced to two ; and the Repre- 
sentation Of the People Act, 1918, left it at that 
number. 

Like other sucient ^wns the city of London had 


its own customs, some of which still have the force 
of law. Thus, by the custom of London, every 
shop is deemed an ‘open market’ for the goods 
usually sold there. There were also special rules 
as to the prosecution of certain classes of offenders, 
&c. There is a customary right of foreign Attach- 
ment (q.v.). 

The County of London. Under the Local 
Government Act of 1888 a new county was defined, 
to consist of the suburban pai'ishes of Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Kent. These parishes, or a great 
part of them, had previously been described in 
certain acts as ‘the Metropolitan Area,’ a term 
quite inappropriate. By the Act of 1888 a county 
council was provided for this district, and the juris- 
dictions formerly existing of the city of Lomlon and 
the authorities of the three counties, were abolished. 
Before describing the new county we may point 
out that under this act the county of Middlesex 
(q.v.) was removed from the sheriffship of the 
citizens, and divided, one part forming a new 
county of Middlesex, and the other, united 
with 'parts of Surrey and Kent, forming the 
new county of London. The work of the County 
Council has been multifarious and far-reaching, 
and has evoked a corresponding amount of criti- 
ci.sm. By the London Government Act of 1809 
the administrative county of London, with the 
exception of the City, which had heretofore been 
under the authority of more than a hiuulrcd and 
twenty local authorities ( vestries, district hoards, 
burial boai'ds, &c.), was reorganised into tw(juty- 
eight municipal boroughs, each under a municipal 
coimcil. These box'oughs are : Westminster (a city 
since 1900), Battersea, Bermondsey, Bethnal Green, 
Camberwell, Chelsea, Deptford, Finsbury, Pulliam, 
Greenwich, Hackney, Hammersmith, Hanipstead, 
Holborn, Islington, Kensington, Lambeth, Lewis- 
ham, Paddington, Poplar, St Marylebonc, St Pan- 
eras, Shoreditch, Southwark, Stepmjy, Stoke New- 
ington, Wandswortli, Woolwich. The ('(mncils have 
all the powers and duties of the old vestriew and 
district boards, and some of those of the Js)ndon 
County Council. 

Tlie ancient suburbs surround tJie city, and the 
ettbi-ts of the medimval rulers were clirect<^<i— first, 
to restricting as much as possible their growth ; 
and, secondly, to bringing them, when th<\y were 
settleil, under the control of the city. In this policy 
the Londoners were unsuccessful. The suburbs 
grew in spite of city and parliament ; anti by 1222 
a continuous street united Westminster with 
London ; another stretched beyond tlui Tower to 
Stepney ; and a third, flowing out of Bishopsgate, 
reached northward to Islington. In the same 1 3th 
century the city made its final attempt to keep the 
suburbs under control. A great ‘ wara without^ was 
formed westward, extending to the Temple ami 
Holborn Bars ; and, on the north, part of Moor- 
fields was made a ‘ ward without’ in the jurisdi(‘tion 
of the alderman of Bishopsgate. But, c*xct‘pt for 
the formal adclition of Southwark in 8urr(*y, made 
in 1327, confirmed and defined in 1050, no furtlutr 
extension of the city liberties took place. IMie 
estjites of the church stopped the way. London 
was surrounded by manors, of which ec.chisiastic'al 
dignitaries and monastic bo<Ue» were the lords. 
Foremost among these were the canon.s of St Paul’s 
and the Bishop of London. Stejmey, an immense 
parish to the eastward, belonged to tlie bishop, all, 
that is, except such parts of the precinct of the 
Tower as were taken out of it. On the west the 
Abbot of Westminster luul the parish of Mar- 
garet, which at first came up to tlie Fleet, at what 
we know as Ludgate Circus, and was with diffi- 
culty pressed ba<‘k l^yond Temple Bar. The abliot 
continued to hold the churches in the new ward, 
and the dean and chapter still present to Bt 
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Bride’s, Fleet Street. On the north, the canons 
of St Paul’s held Can tier’s, now Kentish Town, 
Eald Street, Hoxton, Islington, and St Pancras, 
wliile Mora and Wenlocksbarn were parts of the 
parish of St Giles, Cripplegate. Other canons, 
monks, and friars, and the knights of St John and 
of the Temple had holdings in Smithfield and 
Canonbury, at Clerkenwell and in St John’s Wood, 
and in the Temple. All these church estates were 
in hands which bitterly resented any interference 
on the part of the city ; and when the monastic 
orders were abolished, their estates were for the 
most part granted to individuals at least as 
tenacious of their independence. The canons of 


St Paul’s had already for the most part ceased, 
owing to the prevalence of a corrupt system of 
leasing, to own except in name the manors of which 
they had been the lords. In the more distant 
parishes similar influences were at work, and 
except in Westminster, where the abbot and his 
successor, the dean, held the reins of local govern- 
ment, the parishes of the so-called Metropolitan 
Area were governed hy elected vestries and other 
such institutions, and the lands were divided and 
parcelled out in freeholds, some large and a few 
small, among owners who had little general control 
or influence. 

The precinct of the Tower, eastward of the city 



wall, was formed partly hy aggressions on the approximately in the centre, ami is surrounde<l 
citizens, partly by acquisitions from the lord of by walls and towers formin^j the inner and outer 
Stepney, and partly by reclamations from the wards. The towers of the inner ward were those 
Thames. Two bastions of the old wall, generally chiefly used for prisoners' lodgings, but a corn- 
called Roman, and certainly dating bacK to the plete royal palace was in the south-eastern corner, 
reign of Alfred (see City above), were removed, Of this palace, from which^ Queen Anne Boleyn 
and the White and Wakefield towers were built went to her dejith on tlie adjoining green, scarcely 
on them. They were fenced round by a palisaile a vestige remains. ^ The lieutenant s lodgings, 
at first, but by the end of the l‘2tli century the where, or in the chief- warder's house next door, 
precincts comprised 26 acres, about 12 being covered Lady Jane (Grey) Dudley lived, is in good pre- 
with buildings. Gundulf, a monk of Bee, designed servation, but is now, for some unknoNvn reason, 
the White Tower, begun in 1073. The works went called the King’s House. The Beaucliamp and 
on steadily, the chapel of St John in the White Devereux towers wem to have held the most 
Tower being supplemented by the parish or pre- illustrious prisoners ; they, witli the Bell Tower, 
cinct church of St Peter *ad Vincula' on the in which Wisher, Bishop of Rochester (1534), and 
Green in the reign of Henry 11. The keep is Mary, Countess of Lennox (1565), were conhned, 
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form the western side of the inner ward, being 
united by a curtain wall, ou which the piisoneis 
walked. Unfortunately, the inscriptions from 
many different chambers have been brought to- 
gether in the principal room of the Beauchamp 
Tower, by which their historical significance has 
been in some cases wholly lost. Here we see, 
among others, memorials of the incarceration of 
the six sons of John Dudley, Duke of Northumber- 
land (beheaded 1553). Of them, John, the eldest, 
was released and died ; Ambrose, the second, 
became Earl of Warwick, and lived till 1599 ; 
Guildford, the third, was beheaded on the same 
day as his wife, 12th February 1554 ; Ro])ert, the 
fourth, is best known as Queen Flizabeth’s Earl 
of Leicester, and died in 1588 ; and Henry, the 
youngest, was killed in the French wars in 1558. 
Other illustrious prisoners were Edward, Earl of 
Warwick, called the last of the Plantagenets, 
beheaded 1499, .and liis sister Margaret, Countess of 
Salisbury, beheaded 1541 ; Edward Seymour, Duke 


of Somerset, beheaded 1562; Sir Thomas More, 
1535; Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 1540; 
Queen Catharine Howard, 1541; Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, 1547; Henry Grey, Duke of 
Suffolk, 1554 ; Sir Walter Kaleigh, behea<led at 
Westminster in 1618; Thomas Wentworth, Earl 
of Strafibrd, 1641 ; William Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1645 ; James Scott, Duke of Monmouth 
and Buccleuch, 1685; James liadclilfe, Earl of 
Dorwentwater, 3716; and the Scots lords impli- 
cated in the risings of 1715 and 1745--Kenmuro, 
1710 ; Kilmarnock and Halmerino, 1746 ; and I^ovat, 
1747. Many of these prisoners were buried in St 
Peter’s Oburcb, which having been burned in 1512 
was rebuilt in time to receive the bodies of Queen 
Anne Boleyn and other victims of the Tudor times. 
Since then it has been * restored’ in a very thorough 
manner, every vestige, except some monuments, of 
the })eriod which witneased these sad scenes being 
carefully obliterated. The cro'vvn jewels were long 
kept in the Brick Tower, at the north -east(u*n 
comer, but in 1867 were removed to a chamlier 
xn the Wakefield Tower. This chamber, in \vhi<di 
they ai-e now exhibited, has shartjd the fate of the 
chapel, every vestige of its occupation by Henry 
VL, probably at the very time of liis death, having 
been carefully ‘restored ’ away. The great coUee- 
tlon o| annour, founded by Henry VII L, in his 
^Sreenwich, is on the upper floor of the 
White Tower. Two or three pieces date from 
before the thnet of the Tudors. The ticket-office, 


by which the visitor enters the fortress, is on the 
site of a menagerie which dates back to the time 
of Henry L, whence the Scaying ‘to sec the lions,’ 
meaning to visit the Tower. The principal feature 
of the outer ward is St Thomas ,s Tower, or the 
Traitor’s Gate, facing the Bloody or Garden Tower, 
the entrance of the inner wanl. The view of the 
To\ver from the westward is much interfered with 
by the Tower Bridge, but, except for some ugly 
barracks and the demolition of the palace, has still 
very nuicli the aspect it here in the I7tli century. 

The bridge just mentioned starts from the bound- 
ary between the precinet-s of the Towner and 
that of St Katharine’s Hosi)ital, an institution 
founded by IVlatilda, the queen of Stephen, an<l 
refoiinded in 1273 by Eleanor, queen of Henry IIT. 
It still subsists, having ])eeu spared at tlui lieforma- 
tion, but was removed in 1S27 to the Regent s 
Park, and St Katharine’s Dock made on tiio old 
site. A little farther east, still on the Thames 
bank, we come to one of the former parliamentary 
divisions, ^ known as the Tower 
Hamlets, into whhdi tlie t>ngimil 
2 >arish of Stepney was par<*<i]le(l. 
This used to b*e Uatclifie and 
AVai»ping, but has long heem 
known as St G<‘orge\s in the 
East. Ne.xt to it is Limelumse, a 
name whose original form, Lime- 
hurst, sufiiciently denotes the old 
character of the region. Next to 
Limehouso is Poplar, w’hhJi in- 
cludes the Isle of Dogs, a kind of 
delta formed by the river Lea, 
'which, some su})pose, tlerives its 
name from its docks. Earthcr 
inland is Bethnal (Jnuui, a. vast 
district, chielly coveretl with fac- 
tories ami with th<i h()us(\s of 
artisjuis and labourc.rs. Then 
come Mile En<l, Ghl and New 
'I'owns, whose names show tbelr 
situation ou the great iaistern 
road made through Ahlgalt^ (si^e 
above) in the 12th eeattiry, which 
led to an arched bridg(‘* locally 
known as the Bow, where t here haJl 
previously Ijeen only the dangerous StratfonI over 
the Lea. Tiu*se pari.sheft, with W'hitetdtapel north 
of the Tower, form a comphde ring round Stc»pney, 
where an ancient church, <Iedicated to Hi Dunstan, 
still stands among surroundings vtjry <Iifierent from 
those which marked th<^ district wdi<m tht^ lushop.s 
of Lmdon had a palace here, with wide parks, and 
th(4 noble hunting-groumlsof Hackney ami Hornst^y 
ou the idlis 3»eyond ; Edward I." held a parlia- 
ment in 1299 at tlie house, near the church, of the 
mayor, Henry lo Waleys ; when thegmHl Dcfin (k»Iet 
had a country house here, where ho was visited by 
More and Enismns ; and when Bishop Khlley, tlm 
martyr, snrrondered the manor to Lord We*itvvorth, 
Hie same whose loss of Galais is said to have been 
the proximate cause of the death of Quetfii Mary 1. 
Since Wentworth’s death the estate Juts iWn 
divided among many owners, and thent are few 
traces of antiquity anywhere. The Bethnal Green 
Museum under the Board of Education is a bran<?h 
of the Victoria and AU>ert Museum, and has Iious^mI 
and exhibited various line <*<dlo<dions of piittures 
and works of art. Much of IHu-ikney, which a«lj<»ins 
Htejmey on the north, has Imen kept ojien ; an old 
park of the bishops Iming now !a«l out as Finsbury 
Park, and the commons and fields eastward to 
tlie I^ea having l>een rescued from the builder. 
South of this district, which stands high, 
are Haggerston and Hoxton, densely populated 
parish^, comprising the ancient Bliorediteh, 
and reaching to the dty wall. Westward are 
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the two divisions of Finsbury, St Luke’s and 
Clerkenwell. In St Luke’s was the ‘Artillery 
Ground,’ or place of exercise for volunteer bowmen, 
from which the modern Artillery Company took its 
rise. In Clerkenwell, but not strictly speaking 
of it, is tlie Carthusian monastery, now a kind 
of refuge for decayed gentlemen, known as the 
Charterhouse. Here was formerly a school, in 
which John Leech was educated as well as 
Thackeray, who describes the place under the 
name of tlie Slaughterhouse. In the Liberty of 
Saffron Hill was a palace of the bishops of Ely, 
and their chapel, a beautiful building sold to 
the Koman Catholics in 1874, still exists in Ely 
Place. Clerkenwell, the site of the house of the 
Hospitallers, has still its St John’s Gate, with 
memories of Dr Johnson. Northward and west- 
ward, we come to a group of old prebendal 
manors. Islington has a very ancient history ex- 
tending back to the time of the Conquest ; Stoke 
Newington with a curious old church and a new 
one ; St Andrew’s, Holborn, in which Lord Beacons- 
fiekl was baptised, and in the cemetery of which, 
in Shoe Lane, Chatterton was buried in 1770; 
Portpool, the original name of the ground now 
covered by Gray’s Inn, whose great ornament 
was Lord Bacon ; and Kugmere, now known as 
St Giles’s and Bloomsbury. The last-named dis- 
trict, in which the British Museum is situated, 
was hrouglit by the good Lady Kachel Wriotliosley 
to her second husband, William, Lord Bussell 
(beheaded in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1683), and 
still belongs to her descendants, the dukes of 
Bedford. Here is University College (Univorsity 
of London ) ; and the suggested site for new heacl- 
quarters of the university is close to the museum. 
The celebrities of Bloomsbury have been too 
numerous to mention ; but we cannot forget 
Bichard liaxter, who lived in Southampton, now 
Bloomsbury Square; Charles Dickens, who lived 
long in Gower Street and in Tavistock Square; 
and Charles Lamb, who lived in Little Queen 
Street. 

In St George the Martyr, a small i)arish taken 
out of Holborn, is Queen Square, called after 
Queen Anno. Macaulay lived at 60 Great Ormond 
Street while he was a boy. St Giles’s, long a 
rookery of wretched tenements, has been greatly 
improved. Some of the streets and squares of the 
district were places of repute two centuries ago. 
Nell Gwynn lived in Wardour Street, the Duke of 
Monmouth in Soho Square, Dryden in Long Acre 
and in Gerard Street. The small parish of St Paul, 
Covent (harden, boasts of a church designed by 
Inigo Jones, of the greatest vegetable and flower 
market in London, and of innumerable literary 
associations. In Bow Street was Wills’.s Coflee- 
house, where Pepys met Dryden; Turner, the 
landscape- painter, was bom in Maiden Lane; 
Charles Lamb lived in Bussell Court; and Pope, 
Slieridan, Butler, and Prior are associated names. 

In the Stratid, and xiext to the site of Temple 
Bar, are the great buildings of the Law Courts 
(1874-82), of which (Jeorge E. Street was the 
original designer ; but so thwarted by meddling 
aublxorities that only the best features, such as the 
noble hall (238 feet long) and the tower, can be 
considered his, Since then buildings have been 
added. North of the courts is Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London’s largest square. Here are situated 
the College of Surgeons and the museum of Sir 
John Soane. Close to the Law Courts is the church 
of St Clement Danes, by Wren. Kingsway, con- 
necting Holborn with the Strand through crescent- 
shaped Aldwych (of which the two ends are both 
in the Strand ), was opened in 1906. A conspicuous 
new building here is Australia House (Common- 
wealth of Australia). On the south side are 


Arundel and Norfolk Streets on the old site of 
Arundel House. A brook ran through Milford Lane, 
and in Strand Lane is a bath of Boman origin. 
Next, to the westward, we come to the Church 
of St Mary, by Gibbs, and to Somerset House, 
now a government office, built mainly by Chambers 
(1786), after a design of Inigo Jones. The name 
is derived from the Protector Somerset, who built 
a palace here. Adjoining is King’s College ( Uni- 
versity of London). The streets on the north side 
compete with Fleet Street as the headquarters of 
periodical literature. Before we reach Waterloo 
Bridge (see Bridge) we are in the precinct of the 
Savoy, conterminous with a manor granted by 
Henry III. to Peter of Savoy, uncle of Queen 
Eleanor. Here John of Gaunt resided till the 
palace was burned by the rioters of 1381. Chaucer, 
who married a sister of the duke’s third wife, was 
much hei‘e. It afterwards became a hospital, of 
which the chapel, dedicated to St John the Baptist, 
only remains. In it Gavin Douglas, Bishop of 
Dunkeld (died 1622), lies buried. The hospital 
was suppressed in 1703, and the chapel made ‘ royal ’ 
in X773. 

The Thames Embankment (1864-70) borders 
the Stii'and from the city round a great bend of the 
Thames at Charing Ci*oss to Westminster Bridge, 
and in 1903 was extended to Lambeth Bridge. Wben 
we pass the city boundary near the Temple, with 
its two Inns of Court and an interesting church 
which is partly Norman, we next come, with a 
short interval, to the river-fi'ont of Somerset House, 
by Cbambers, one of the best elevations in London. 
Gardens beautifully laid out conduct us past the 
Savoy, the Adeluhl Terrace, an Egyptian obelisk 
(‘Cleopatra’s Noodle’) bearing the names of 
Thothxnes III. (18th dynasty) and Bameses 11. 
(19th dynasty), and the old gateway which 
marks the site of Buckingham or York House, 
where Bacon was born in 1561. Charing Cross 
station occupies the site of Hungerford Market. 
The cross ixi the court toward the Strand is 
believed to be a copy of the Eleanor Cross 
erected by Edward I. The statue of Charles I. 
stands on its exact site. Northumberland Avenue 
was made in 1874 over the site of the last t>f the 
great riverside palaces with which the Strand was 
formerly lined on the south. Trafalgar Square is 
on the site of the old King’s Mews. Its chief 
ornament is the church of St Martin ‘in the 
Fields,’ by CBbbs ( 1726 ). The National Gallery is 
a i)oor bunding (by Wilkins, 1838). The National 
Portrait Gallery behind it was opened in 1895. 

The monumentiil Corinthian column to Nelson 
is very conspicuous, with four lions by Landseer at 
its base. Behind it is a statue of CJenoral Gordon 
by Thomycroft. For Whitehall, see West- 
MINSTEE. A statue of George III., by Wyatt, 
is in Cockspur Street, which leads us past the 
Haymarket (with theatre, hotel, See.) to Waterloo 
Place, where are Boll’s Guards’ Memorial, a figure of 
Victory in bronze ; the Duke of York’s (Tuscan red 
granite) column with statue by Westniiicott ; the 
King Edward VIT. Memorial; and other monu- 
ments— to Franklin, Lord Clyde, Lord Lawrence, 
Florence Nightingale (1913), and Captain Scott 
^916). The clubs in Pall Mall are in many 
cases justly admired, and, except some most 
recently built, are in good proportion, esnecially 
the Keform, designed by Barry, and the Carlton, 
by Smirke, and give a stateliness to the street, 
sadly wantii^ as a rule in London. On the site 
of tlxe old War Office (which included Bchoxnberg 
House, occupied by Gainsborough) is the new 
alatial Automobile Club. When we reach St 
ames’s Palace, dating from the reign of Henry 
VII L, we note on one side of it Marlborough 
House (a minor royal residence), and, on the 
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other, Lancaster House ( formerly Stafford House ), 
now used for the London Museum. Near the 
top of St James’s Street are White’s, Boodle’s, 
Brooks’s, and Arthur’s clubs, all celebrated in the 
social annals of the IStli century, and on the site 
of Crockford’s, the Devonshire. In Bennett and 
Arlington streets we are reminded of one of the 
members of the Cabal. In Arlington Street 
resided Sir Kobert Walpole, and afterwards his 
son, Horace Walpole. 

Piccadilly begins a little to the eastward of 
Waterloo Place and its continuation Regent Street, 
and is called from a kind of tea-garden, Piccadilla 
( ^^.pecadillo ) Hall, which stood where the Criterion 
is now. The formation of Regent Street, which 
was to lead from Carlton House (where the York 
column now stands) to the Regent’s Park, must 
be ascribed to Nash, who also designed the older 
street fronts, often very beautiful, although exe- 
cuted only in stucco. But its aspect is being much 
altered by loftier buildings with stone fronts. In 
Regent’s Park are situated th6 Zoological and 
Botanic Gardens. In Piccadilly there are still 
some fine palaces, as Northampton House and 
Apsley House, hut the finest of all, Burlington 
House, has been altered and added to, and the 
architect-earl’s design can hardly he made out. 
Here are lodged the Royal Academy, also the 
Royal, the Anticiuarian, the Linnean, and several 
other learned societies. The gardens are covered 
by the exhibition rooms of the academy ; and, till 
1900, here were the central offices of the University 
of London (now at the Imperial Institute; see 
below ). Dewonsbire House, after being sold, was 
pulled down in 1924. The only church in Piccadilly 
IS St James’s, the parish having been taken out 
of Westminster in 1684. It was built by Wren, 
at the expense of Jermyn, Earl of St Alban.s, who 
is generally believed to have been the second hus- 
band of Queen Henrietta Maria, and who is com- 
memorated in the adjoining Jermyn Street. The 
exterior is plain. 

Northward and westward is the great parish 
of St George, Hanover Square (separated from 
Westminster in 1724, hixt now included in that 
city), which comprises Mayfair, OroBvenor Sqxtare, 
and Belgravia, extending from Oxford Street 
on the north to the Thames on the south. It 
contains many cluirches, more or less dependent 
on St George’s, but though some of them are very 
costly, not one calls for separate mention. The 
mother -church is heavy in design, except the 
portico. It is by John James. The paiish nearly 
all belongs to tlie Duke of Westminster, whose 
ancestor, Sir Richard Grosvenor, married in 1076 
Mary Davies, the heiress of two city families, by 
which these then open fields had been acqiure<I, 
not without litigation, in the reign of Queen Elim- 
beth. The wliole estate consists of an almost 
circular portion around Grosvenor Square, extend- 
ing along Oxford Street from Davies Street to 
Park Lane, and bounded on the east by the water- 
c6urse of the Tyburn; and a southern portion, 
bounded on the west by the Westlioume, which 
divides it from Chelsea, and on the east by Grosvenor 
Place, Vauxliall Bridge Road, and some irregular 
streets down to St George’s Square, which is on a 
site named in a map of 1723 m *Mr We-ston’s 
garden.’ Most of the houses on this magnificent 
estate are, like the churches, poorly designed ; but 
lately there has been much rebuilding in lietter 
style^^near Park Lane especially. Belgrave Square 
and Baton Place and the adjacent region are all 
in stucco. Grosvenor Place is in a Erencli style, 
very debased. Dorchester House, not on, but 
bordering the estate in Park Lane, is handsome, 
having !^n designed by its owner with the assist- 
ance of vulliamy. In Stanhope Street is Chester- 


field House, much pulled about, but still fine, and 
worthy of its designer, Ware. Grosvenor House, 
sold in 1924, has a picture-gallery in Park Lane in 
a fair classical style, and the screen in Grosvenor 
Street has been admired. 

Of St Pancras, large as the parish is, there is 
very little to be told. It contained, apparently, 
several of the manors of the canons of St Paul’s, 
and a curious little clmrch, nxucli injured by 
modern restorations, shows Norman features. It 
is close to the St Pancras terminus of the l^ondon, 
Midland, and Scottish Railway, and is well worth 
a visit for the sake of the gvaveyarij. adjoining, 
which, though much curtailed by the railway, 
still comprises some interesting monuments, those, 
for example, of the Greys, lords of Portnool, now 
Gray’s Inn ; of Walker, the lexieograplier ; and 
of Sir John Soane. Many refugees during French 
and Italian troubles were buried here. In the 
parish is Kentish Town, the old prebondal manor 
of ‘Cantler’s’ or Cantelupe’s, called after an 
ancient canon, and now the estate of Lord 
Oamden. Somers Town used to belong to the 
family of Somers Cocks. The parish church 
of St Pancras is a very conspicuotis object in 
the Euston Road. It was built in what w'as 
thought to he a Grecian style in 1822 ]>y the 
Inw'oods, Another remarkable bxiiUUng is the 
L- M. & S. terminus wdtli a hotel, hy Sir (ieorge 
G. Scott, one of the largest buildings of the kind. 

Tyburn was anciently the name of the i)arish 
which we know as St Marylebone. Ft presents 
some curious and interesting features. Unlike 
most parishes it seems never to have been con- 
tained in a single manor, l.mt was divhUsl before 
the dawn of history into two at least, if not three. 
This division, or inclusion, may have b(‘(‘n <’«UHed 
by its remote and lonely situation. A brook ran 
through it, * the bourne from whicdi no tiuveller 
returns,’ its source hidden among the wooded lulls 
of Middlesex ; and the little ehureh of St .lohn was 
in 1400 pulled down because it hatl bi‘(*n so often 
broken into and robbed. A new (jliureh was built 
higher up the brook, wdu^n^ ther<i w’en» a few 
houBCK, and the place is still known from its new 
dedication, St Alary Me Bourm*.’ Th<‘ lirook was 
known as the Tyburn, the <farli<n' form of wliicli 
points to a <Iouble stream, and the original church 
probably stooil on a kind of islarnb a site now 
covered by the Imokstdlcr’s shop of Hum pus, Ltd. 
Tlie eastex'n part of the parish formed the manor 
of Tyburn, and belotigcd to the nhlH*y fd Harking. 
It was leasecji out to various peojd(^ anti in the I5th 
century was held by Thomas Hobstm. Henry 
Yin. held the manor, ami Queen Kliy^iladh granted 
it on lease to Korset, who in tlui su<*eee<ling reign 
lK)ught it. His descendants wild it t<i John Holies, 
Duke of Ncw’castle, for £ 1 7,51 Ki. q'he western part 
of the pariHh was the manor of LiUeston, imw <*om- 
memorated in Li.sson (irove, atul deH<*endetl, miu'h 
like the eastern luilf, through leiistdadders, \vh<i 
held from the Knights of Ht Joltn ( whence St 
John’s Wood) down to Sir William Hortrimn. At 
St John’s Wood is fjord’s Ground Udonging to the 
Afarylolione Cricket Club; near tlie ujiper end <d 
Baker Street is one tenninus of the London ami 
North Eastern Railway. The w*e«tc!rn Inmndary is 
the Edgware Road. TlMic plmm of execution for 
the city of Ijondon and the (t<mnty of MkhllcMex 
was at first by the burn-side. Ah the suburbs 
increased and crept towards ^St Marylelione, the 
gallows were removed fartlier In 1512 

tney stood in the adjoining manor of Lillesitm, 
close to the modem Marble Arch, and eventually 
they were' set up for emth execution at tlie foot of 
Ed^are Road. At one or other of the places 
thus indicated the Holy Maid of Kent (1534), 
many priests in the reign of Elimbeth, Felton, the 
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assassin of Buckingham (1628), Jack Sheppard 
( 1724), Jonathan Wud ( 1725), Lord Ferrers ( 1760), 
Mrs Brownrigg (1767), and the Rev. W. Dodd 
( 1777 ) were hanged, with an innumerable company 
of less notable criminals. Tiie last execution here 
was that of John Austen (1783). In the Maryle- 
bone Road is the fine new building of the Royal 
Academy of Music. The number of eminent in- 
habitants and natives of St Marylebone is very 
great. Hogarth represented the church, now a 
parish chapel, in his * Rake’s Progress,’ Gibbs 
the architect, Gibbon the historian, Hoyle, who 
wrote on games, and Charles Wesley the hymn- 
writer, may be mentioned as having lived or died 
in the borough. Besides these, we must not omit 
the Harley family and their famous collection 
of MSS. now in ' the British Museum ; Oxford 
Street is called after Edward Harley, second Earl 
of Oxford and Mortimer, who married the Holies 
heiress 

North of St Marylebone is Hampstead (q.v.), 
with its splendid open heath, some parts of 
which are as much as 450 feet above the sea. 
Paddington lies wholly westward of the Edg- 
ware Road. It was early divided into two manors, 
Paddington and Westboume, the latter named after 
a little stream the orimnal source of the Serpentine. 
Both belonged to Westminster Abbey, but the 
eastern manor having been appropriated to the 
bishopric of Westminster, with most of the 
other estates of that short-lived see, went to the 
see of London, while Westboume is still the pro- 
l)orty of the abbey. There is little of interest in 
either division, 'fhe Great Western Railway and 
its terminus cover a large part of both, obliterating 
Westboume Green whore Mrs Sidclons once lived. 
A small part of Kensington Gardens is in West- 
bourne, and in the adjoining manor is a cometeiy 
which belongs to St George’s, Hanover Square, and 
ooni^ains the grave of Lawrence Sterne. 

Westward of Kensington (q.v.) is Hammersmith, 
a populous suburb, taken out of Fulham, which 
reaches down to the Thames, and forms the western 
extremity of the county. A very interesting church, 
St Paul’s, built here in 1631 by Sir Nicholas Crispe, 
has recently been pulled down, and a new church 
of great size, but otherwise unworthy of the site, 
has been built in its place. St Paul’s School, 
founded in 1509 by Oolct the Dean of St Paul’s, 
was moved from the city (St Paul’s Churchyard) 
to this ncighbourhoo<l in 1884. 

Fulham boasts of an ancient church and of the 
so-called * palace ’ of tiie bishops of London. The 
manor winch is, or was, conterminous with the 
parish, has been the property of the see from time 
immemorial, and remains the one residential estate 
of the hishop. The house, which has sometimes 
been (IcHcribed as the oldest inhabited house in 
England, surrounds a courtyard. A chapel, conse- 
trated by Bishop (afterward Archbishop) Tait in 
1867, is adjoining the house in the grounds. The 
exterior is uimecossarily plain, but the interior is 
handsome. The house contains a hall built by 
Bishop Fletcher ( 1595 ), and the arms of Bishop Fitz- 
james (died 1522) are in the courtyard and in the 
garden, which lies very low but contains many fine 
trees and shmbs. The church of Fulham is veiy 
plain but contains a few fine monuments. In the 
churchyard are the graves of eight bishops. Close 
to them is a tomb wluch bears the name or Theodore 
Hook ( died 1841 ), who had a house, now removed, 
in the village. Of late years the numerous pleasure- 
grounds and open spaces of Fulham have been 
covered with seoond-ciass houses, and we have but 
scanty remains of Parson’s Green, North End, and 
other classical ' localities. Chelsea (q.v.) adjoins 
Fulham. 

Crossing the Thames, we reach that part of 


the county of London which has been taken from 
Surrey. Battersea is chiefly remarkable now for 
the beautiful park, opened in 1852, close to which 
was the residence of Henry St John, Viscount 
Bolingbroke (died 1751). Westward of Battersea 
is Wandsworth, south of it is Clapham, and beyond 
that Penge, in which, for the most part, is tlie 
Crystal Palace, usually associated with tlie neigh- 
bouring Sydenham. All these are covered with 
streets, interspersed here and there with villas 
and open spaces. Kennington, the site of a 
manor-nouse of the princes of Wales, Brixton a 
little farther south, and Norwood, on the summit 
of the southern line of hills which enclose the 
London Basin, come next, Lambeth Palace faces 
Westminster. The archbishops of Canterbury at 
first rented the house from the see of Rochester, 
on account, no doubt, of its convenient situation. 
They finally acquired it by exchange in 1196. The 
domestic parts of the house are modern, but the 
chapel was built about 1250, the ‘Lollards’ Tower,’ 
1440, the gateway, 1490, and the hall, now the 
library, in 1663. There are many beautiful 3MSS. 
and rare printed books in the library. The associ- 
ations of Lambeth with the greatest men in Eng- 
land are too numerous to be detailed here, but we 
may remember that Bishop Parker (died 1575) is 
buried in the chapel, and that this was the scene 
of More’s refusal to accept the king’s supremacy. 
St Mary’s parish church is close to the gate, and 
contains monuments of archbishops Bancroft, Teni- 
Hon, and Seeker. On the river embankment, facing 
the houses of parliament, are the modern buildings 
of St Thomas’s hospital, which was removed to 
this site in 1871 to make way for London Iiri<lge 
station ; and a little lower down, the liomlon 
Cmmty Hall (the oflices of the London County 
Council), costing about dC3, 000,000, opened in 1922, 
but not yot completed. 

From this point eastward to Southwark (see 
above) the low ^leninsula, formerly submerged at 
every high tide, is occupied with mean streets and 
lanes, and with great warehouses, stores, and 
wharves ; the only point of interest being that on 
which Shakespeare’s Bankside theatre tlie Globe 
stood. The north side of Park Street probably 
covers the site. Eastward of Southwark are 
Bermondsey, where a tine and famous abbey 
flourished before the Reformation, and Rother- 
hithe. Farther inland and to the southwartl are 
Newington, Walworth, the immense borough of 
Camberwell, with Dulwich College and picture- 
gallery, and l^eckham. 

Eastward of Cambei^well we enter those districts 
which arc taken from Kent, They comprise Lewis- 
ham, Deptford, Greenwich, and Woolwich. At 
Deptford was Sayes Court, which John Evelyn lent 
to Tsar Peter ; Woolwich has Eltham Palace, with 
its ancient hall, built by Edward IV. ; and the 
Woolwich Academy, for Royal Engineers and 
Artillery; and Greenwich (q.v.) has its Hospital 
(now Royal Naval College), park, and observatory. 

While the London Government Act of 1899, 
establishing the, borough councils, simplified the 
management of the capital, there is still much over- 
lapping and conflicting of authorities. Amongst 
over 300 cliflerent authorities engaged in public 
administration are : London County Council, City 
Common Council, Metropolitan Borough Oouncils 
(28), Commissioners of London Police, Boards of 
Guardians (31), Metropolitan Asylums lioard, 
Metropolitan Water Board, and the Port of Lon- 
don Authority. The administrative county of 
London, established in 1889, has an area of 117 
square miles, and consists of the City and the 
districts which had grown up round it, known as 
the metropolis. Greater London ( the Metropolitan, 
and City of l»ondon Police District) includes the 
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counties of London and Middlesex, and parts of 
Kent, Surrey, Essex, and Herts. It contains all 
the parishes of which any part is within twelve 
miles of Charing Cross, or of which the whole is 
within fifteen miles of that centre, and has an 
area of 69S sg^uare miles. The metropolitan water 
area is 537 miles in extent, and differs in boundary. 
The metropolis for criminal jurisdiction has an 
area of 420 square miles. The County Court and 
Police Court areas differ from all these and from 
each other. The population of the City (37,702 in 
1890) was in 1921 13,706, reckoning only persons 
sleeping within the area; the number entering 
the City during the day has been enumerated as 
considerably over 1,000,000. The administrative 
county (4,228,317 in 1891) had in 1921 a pop. of 
4,484,523, including the City. The Metropolitan 
and City Police District had 7,480,201. The rate- 
able value of the City in 1921 was £6,479,164, and 
of the administrative county £48,708,752. Origin- 
ally, the County of London was divided into 
58 parliamentary divisions, each retm-ning one 
member, except the City, which has two; in 
1918 the number was raised to 61. 

The tonnage of steam and sailing vessels which 
entered the port of London, with cargoes and 
in ballast (excluding coast trade), in 1921 -was 
11,114,792; and it had a third of the total trade 
( excluding coastwise goods ) of the United Kingdom. 
The proportion of imports into London as com- 
pared with the United Kingdom has increased from 
35 per cent, in 1872 to 38 per cent, in 1921. In 
1909 the new Port of London Authority took over 
the docks, and also the functions of the Thames 
Conservancy below Teddington Lock. It is com- 
posed of members (1) appointed by the County 
Council, the City Corporation, the Board of Trade, 
the Admiralty, and Trinity House ; and (2) elected 
by representatives of the Port’s trading interests. 
The flocks were considerably extended in 1921, and 
more improvements are being made. 

The death-rate of London in 1855 -was 24 ’3 per 
1000; in 1901 it was 17*1 nor 1000; in 1919 l6-«. 
At the census of 1921 there were resi<ionfe in 
London 49,881 persons of Scottish birth, an<l 
52,206 of Irish birth. <0f 138,382 foreiguers, 
34,559 were liussians, 30,696 Poles, 13,527 French, 
13,356 Italians, 8855 Germans, 6714 Americans 
(U.8.), 4756 Belgians, 4681 Swiss, 3760 Dutch, 
1488 Austrians, 1228 Danes, 1205 Swedes, an<l 609 
Norwegians. A large proportion of the liussians 
and Poles and many of the Germans (by country) 
were Jews by race. 


See Stow’a i^urvey (1599; od. Kingaford, 1008) ; Nait- 
land’s Butory (1766; Newcourt’s Mepertorium (2 vols. 
1708); Cunningham’s Bandhook (1849; new cd. 
Wheatley, 3 vols. 1801); Sharpe’s London anil the 
Kingdom (1894); Paul’s VcmiMng (18SHJ); 

Thorne’s KnvironB (2 vols. 1877); Walford’s Greater 
London (2 vols. 1885); Hutton’s Literary Landmarks 
(4th ed. 1888); I^of tie’s London (1890); the iinix)rtant 
series of works by Sir W. Besant (1892-191^, continued 
by others ; the County Council’s Survey of London, and 
other works by its editors, Sir G. L. Gommo and Philip 
Horman, also The Bageant of Loridon, by li. Davey 
(1906); Harris, London and its Government (1913); 
Muirhead, London W. E. Iiothaby, Londinium 

(1923 ), and local histories. See also the following articles 
in this work : 
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London, University of. This title was 
originally assumed by the non-sectarian institution 
afterwards known as University College, London, 
the fine building of which, situated in Gower 
Street, W.C., was opened in the aixtumn|of 1828, 
largely owing to the initiative of Thomas Campbell, 
the poet. The functions of the college were con- 
fined to teaching ; but in 1834 its promoters applied 
to the government of the day for power to grant 
degrees. Meanwhile, King’s College ( q. v. ) had been 
founded by adherents of the Church of England ; 
and it seemed not improbable that other colleges 
of similar character would be (as in<leed they 
were) established. To allow the degree -giving 
power to one college would have meant allowing 
it to all. Hence, to avoid the nmltiplicaiion of 
little universities, the government resolvexl to 
institute a body which should examine, but not 
teach, leaving £ne colleges to teach, but not ex- 
amine— at least, not for dcLTces. A charter con- 
stituting such a body (the Universit 5 ’' of London) 
was issued by the crown on 28th November 3836, 
and this charter was up to that of 1863 (valid till 
1900) followed by four othens, as well as by two or 
three supplemental charters, varying the consti- 
tution or extending the powers of the university. 
For the first twenty-two years of its exlst<?nce the 
university comprised («) the governing body, or 
senate, made up of a Chancellor, a Vice-chancellor, 
ami thirty-six ‘Fellows;’ and (h) the alliliated col- 
leges and medical schools. At first University 
and King’s were the only affiliated colleges ; but in 
twenty years the number of the arts colleges hml 
grown to about fifty, and of the medical schools to 
nearly twice as many ; and of each class only a 
small minority were in London, Almost a revolu- 
tion in the university was effected by tlie charter 
of 1858 (of which the charter, <lated LSffJ, and in 
force till 1900, was an amended form). Pnaioiisly 
candidates for degrees in arts, although th(\v might 
matriculate from anywhere, had been re{|iure<l to 
produce a ccrtiiicate of two years’ study jit an 
affiliated college; bub now this rcfiuinmumt wm 
alsilished, ami candidates might acipiire their 
knowledge when, where, and as they chosii. The re- 
quirements from medical camlidateH, however, were 
not relaxed, an<l indeetl were subsecpieutly nnwle 
more stringent. The same charter also iutriKluceii 
the gnwluate Iwdy, under the title of ‘con vocal bm/ 
into the con.stitution ; anti all iiuisters of arts, all 
doctors, anti all iuichelfU's of a certain stamling, 
upon payment of a iriffing fee, became members of 
<^onvocation. This liody was, until 1918, the 
parliamentary coustitueuey. Again* this charier 
mstituted the Beience faculty ; and it took away 
from the fellows the power (which some of them 
had exercised ) of mding as examiners. The chief 
organic changes Ixitween 1858 and 1899 wcr«4 Ih© 
institution of degrees in music and the opening of 
the university to women. The latter change was 
gradual ; at tirst women were mlmltteil to a stories of 
filMHdal examinations umler a supplemental charter 
of 1867 ; hut umler a later supplemental charter 
(1B7B) all the examinations and ^legreos, ami all 
the exhibitions, scholarships, prizes, and ine<lal» 
were thrown open to them uimn precisely the seme 
conditions as to men. The tiehl covered by the 
operations of the university may las <U«*cril)cd as 
inu>erial rather than local. Its charter <lcclarcH it 
to nave been founded for the benefit of all classas 
and denominatiottB of Her Majesty’s faithful m\^ 
jecits, without any distinction whatsoever, lw>th in 
the United Kingdom and elsewimre* In conformity 
with the character thus professed, certtun examina- 
tions were to l>e held at numerous provincial centre*! 
in Great Britain and at a few colonial centres* 
But the university itself originated none of 
these ; they were instituted only ujwn tlie appH- 
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cation of recognised authorities at the several 
centres. 

This ve^ feature, however, and the detachment 
of the university from the once> affiliated colleges, 
were the immediate cause of a lively agitation for 
a ‘Teaching University ’ for London, which sprang 
up in 1884, and led to negotiations which in 1900 
issued in the reconstitution of the university. 
The senate in 1887 made some concessions, but 
rejected the claim of the colleges to be represented 
at its own board. University and King’s Colleges, 
in combination j thereupon petitioned the Privy- 
council for a university charter of tlieir own ; while 
the Koyal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
also in combination, petitioned for the power of 
granting degrees in medicine only. To invest^ate 
the merits of the points at issue, a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed in the spring of 1888. The 
report of the commission, issued in May 1889, pro- 
pounded a scheme for the reorganisation of the 
university which offered harsher terms to the senate 
than those that were rejected in 1887, without, 
however, satisfying the two great London colleges. 
The senjite therefore reopened negotiations with 
these colleges, and offered still more extensive con- 
cessions than those prescribed by the commission. 
The University of London Act of 1898 made pro- 
vision for its reconstitution as a teaching body, and 
for the appointment of a commission, whose statutes 
for the reorganisation and regulation of llie uni- 
versity received the royal sanction in 1000; the 
two (lolhges being constituted ‘Sciiouls of the 
University’ (along with othei teaching institutes). 
In .1907 University College, in its faculties of 
Arts, Laws, Medicine, Science, Engineering, and 
Economics, was transferred to the university of 
which it now forms an integral part; and in’lOIO 
King’s College, in respect of all the departments 
except theology. Matiiculated students working 
at University College or King’s College are ‘in- 
ternal students of the university.’ ’'Hie senate 
now consists of a chancellor, a chairman of con- 
vocation, and lifty-four persons nominated by the 
crown, by convocation, by University and King’s 
C^ollegos, the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Jjincobrs and Cray’s Inns, and the Inner 
and Middle Temples, by the Incorimrated Law 
Society, the corporation of London, and Loudon 
County Council, the Cuilds Institute, and the 
faculties (consisting of teachers of the university). 
Couv<)(‘-atiou consists of the chancellor, the vice- 
cliaucellor, all members of certain committees of 
the senate, and the registered graduates. Mon 
graduates of full age, and women graduates (or 
those who have passed the linal examination) of 
tlie recpiired age, constitute the parliamentary con- 
stituency, who elect one member to j)arliament. 
There are now eight faculties — Theology, Arts, 
Laws, Music, Medicine, Science, Engineering, and 
Economics. 'Lbe faculties consist of university 
teachers, nominated by tlie Royal Commission, 
appointed by the uuivtirsity, and admitted by the 
senate. The schools of the university in 1922 com- 
prised among others six in theology (including the 
theological de|»artmeut of King’s) ; the East London 
C’ollege in arts, Hcience, and engineering ; Bixkbeck 
College, and the Holloway College and Bedford 
College for women in arts and science ; in medicine 
eighteen (including Bartliolomew’s, St Thomas’s, 
Guy’s, and Westminster, the Royal Anny Medical 
College); in science and engineering, besides 
these named, the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology in both faculties ; and the Wye Col- 
lege of Agriculture for agriculture. There are 
besides ‘recognised teachers’ in various institu- 
tions— including City of London College, several 
local Polytechnics, the Royal Academy of Music, 
the Royal College of Music, and Trinity College of 


Music. These ‘recognised teachers’ constitute a 
art of the teaching staff of the university, having 
een appointed to the university by one of its 
schools, or by the institutions recognised by the 
senate as conducting work of university standard. 
The ‘appointed teachers’ of the university itself 
are professors and readers, besides assistants. 
Boards of studies consisting of teachers of the 
university and others are appointed by the senate 
to deal with groups of subjects. The series of 
examinations for both sexes begins with matricula- 
tion, from which there is no exemption. Numerous 
exhibitions and other prizes are open to compe- 
tition among honours candidates at many of the 
examinations. The regulations for these examina- 
tions and all bylaws are laid down by the senate, 
often upon the recommendation of colleges, ex- 
aminers, or convocation ; but no such rules are 
valid until they have been approved by the Home 
Secretary. 

The growth of the university, at least in point 
of numbers, was rapid, especially after 1858. In 
1838 there were 23 candicfates for matriculation, 
of whom 22 passed ; in 1858 there were 299 candi- 
dates, of whom 249 passed ; in 1922 there were 9216 
candidates, of whom 3258 passed. The present 
number of internal students is about 9000. Eor the 
first thirty years the university had no fixed abode ; 
but in 1868 the government ordered the erection 
of a new building, specially for it, in Burlington 
Gjirdens, W., which was occupied in 1870. In 1900 
arrangements were made and sanctioned by the 
Treasury for housing the newly reorganised uni- 
versity 'in parts of the buildings of tlie Im]>erial 
Institut-e at South Kensington. Tlie government 
has since offered, under certain conditions, a site 
for new central ollices near the British Museum, 
and not far from University College. But oilier 
sitcH have been suggested, and tlie matter remains 
unsettled. As the university was the child of the 
government of 1836, botli that and succeeding 
governments recognised the duty of supporting 
it; and year by year an estimate of oxjionses 
was laid before parliament, and covered by a vote. 
On the other hand, all the receipts from fees have 
been claimed by the Exchequer ; but up to the 
year 1876 these scarcely equalled a third of the 
total cost of the university. Owing, ht^vever, to 
the increase in the number of candidates, tiie fees 
received in 1889 (nearly £15,000) more than covered 
the whole vote for working expenses, leaving 
the Treasury chargeable with the costs of the 
building, stationery, <&c. In 1922-23 the exx)endi- 
turo was £155,801, the fees rcceivc<i amounte<l to 
£97,959, and the parliamentary grant was £18,000. 
See Univerdty of London and Uh OallegcH, by 
Gordon Wilson (1923); and the University 
Calendar. 

liOndOUf a city and port of entry, capital of 
Middlesex county, Ontario, is situated at tine, junc- 
tion of the two branches of the Thames, 116 miles 
by rail SW. of Toronto. It is a handsome city, 
regularly built, and contains many One buildings ; 
and the aim of its foimders is visible in the names 
of the principal streets— Pall Mall, Oxford fcJtreet, 
Piccadilly, Oheapside, &c.— as well as of the river, 
which is crossed by a Westminster and a Black- 
friars Bridge, and of the Covent Garden Market, 
Hyde Park, and St Paul’s Cathedral. The centre 
of a rich agricultural district, and connected by 
railway with all parts of Canada, London carries 
on an extensive trade in the produce of the country ; 
while it has also numerous and important manu- 
factures— farm implements, cars, chemicals, 

It has several colleges (including the Western 
University) of good standing, lunatic and orphan 
asylums, a convent, and a hospital ; and its white 
I sulphur-springs attract many invalids. London is 
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the seat of Anglican and Roman Catholic bishops. 
Pop. (1881) 19,746; (1901) 37,983 ; (1921) 60,959. 

Loiidoils Jack, was born at San Francisco 
12th January 1876. After years of adventurous 
life as ‘oyster pirate’ and sealer, ‘hobo’ (tramp), 
and Klondike miner, he mergecl the whole into 
Jack London the writer. His books have 
vastly different subjects, such as Martin Eden 
(1909); Burning Daylight (1910), a stirring tale 
of the Klondike and business life in the west 
of America; South Sea Tales (1911); Adventure 
(1911); John Barleycorn (1913); The Valley of 
the Moon (1913); The Mutiny of the ^Elsinore' 
(1914), one of the greatest ever written about a 
mutiny at sea ; The Little Lady of the Big House 
(1916); and The Turtles of Tasman (1916). He 
affords a striking example of story triumphing 
over style, although in some of his books he even 
here reached a high level. Vivid, headlong narra- 
tives, which were developing into a definite great- 
ness, were his output, when in 1916 he died at the 
early age of forty. Full of great promise, his most 
striking characteristics were his full-blooded desire 
to live his life to the uttermost and an amazing 
gift for story-telling. — Charmian London, his 
wife, has published Jack London (1921), Voyaging 
in Wild Seas (1909), and The New Hawaii (1923), 
and shows that she also is able to produce work 
of merit. 

London Clay. See Eocene System. 

Londonderry^ a maritirxie county of the pro- 
vince of Ulster, xn Ireland, 40 miles long by 34 
broad, is bounded N. by the Atlantic, and elsewhere 
by Antrim, Lough Neagh, Tyrone, and Doliegal. 
Area, 816 sq. m. Pop. (1841) 222,174; (1861) 
184,206; (1901) 144,404; (1911) 140,625, of whom 
43,000 were Presbyterians, 27,000 Protestant Epis- 
copalians, and the remainder CatliolicH. The sur- 
face rises the further one travels inland, Mount 
Sawell, on the southern boi'der, being 2236 feet 
high. The coast-line (30 miles long) is generally 
bold and precipitous ; but the shore of Lough Foyle 
is in most places an unvarying plain, large tracts 
having been reclaimed. The river Bann from 
Lough Neagh forms part of the eastern border of 
the county. The river Foyle intersocts its western 
extremity. The principal cropF^ are oats, potatoes, 
flax, and turnips. Over oue-thu’d of the area 
is permanent grass, and a large T)rop()rti<>n of 
the cultivated soil is meadow land and clover. 
Linen (shirt -making) is the staple industry. 
The fisheries, both off the coast and in the 
rivers and lakes, are valuable. The towns are 
Londondeny (q..v.), Coleraine, and Limavady. The 
county owned in ancient times the sovereignty 
of the O’Neil sept. It was subjected to English 
authoiity in tlie end of Elizabeth’s reign. In 1609 
the confiscated estates of the native Irish chieftains 
were granted by the crown to the corporation of 
London, the management being vested in the Irish 
Society, a body twenty-six in number, elected by 
the common council, one-half retiring each year. 
Portions of the county were assigned to twelve of 
the livery companies. 

Londonderry^ or Derry, a city, seaport, par- 
liamentary and county borough of Ireland, chief 
city of County Londonderry, is situated on an 
eminence overlooking the river Foyle, 3 miles from 1 
its mouth and 18 miles from the entrance to Longh < 
Foyle, by rail 95 miles NW. of Belfast. Pop. 
(1851)19,888; (1871)24242; (1891)33,200; (1911) 
40,780. Londonderry grew up around a monastery 
founded here in 546 by St Colnmba. It was fre- 
quently held by the Danes from the 9th to the 11th 
century. The town formed part of the escheated 
territory granted to the London companies, and ; 
under their management rose to some xmi>ortance, i 


and was strongly fortified. In the Irish war of 
the Revolution thirteen Londonderry apprentices 
closed its gates against James II. ; and the towns- 
folk, shouting ‘No surrender,’ manned the walls. 
The 105 days’ siege that then ensued, from April 
to August 1689, is one of the most celebrated 
events in Irish history, and its memories aie among 
the most stirring causes of party animosity. Tlie 
walls still surround a part of tlie town one mile in 
circumference, but now the greater part of the city 
lies outside them. The four main streets diverge 
from a square in the centre of the city called the 
Diamond. The left bank of the river is connected 
by an iron bridge, 1200 feet in length, with an 
extensive suburb called Waterside. The Protestant 
cathedral dates from 1633; it w'as restored in 1886. 
A handsome Roman Catholic cathedral, the court- 
house, guildhall, harbour-offices, post-ofiice, custom- 
house, and banks are the other chief buildings of 
note. The historical events of the siege are com- 
memorated by a triumphal arch— one of the gates 
of the city— erected in 1789 and a column in honour 
of the Rev. George Walker, who was governor of 
the city and the soul of tlie defence. The Presby- 
terian theological M‘Crea- Magee College was 
founded in 1865. The industries include linen 
(shirt and collar making), distilling, iron-found- 
ing, fiour-milling, and shipbuilding. Derry yeast 
claims to be the best in the world, and I'lerry is 
the headquarters of the Donegal knitted woollen 
trade ( home industries ). There are salmon -fisheries 
in Lough Foyle. The harbour is large, deep, ami 
safe. Great Atlantic liners stop at Lougli Foyle 
both in going to and coming from America. 'l''he 
imports include grain, flour, timber, and spirits ; the 
exports are chiefly agricultural produce. 

Lolulolulerry, MAiuiuis of. Hee Castle- 
re a on. 


London Pride, 8eeSAXiFRA<;K. 


Lon^f Loon, a beautiful Scottish sea- loch, 
striking ofl* from the Firth of Clyd<i, 17 miles north- 
north-eastward Ixitween the cotin ti(SH of Argyll and 
Dumbarton, and 3 furlongs to 2 nul(*s broad. It 
sends off Loch Coil {<|.v.) ; is flanked by steep and 
fantastic mountains, 2000 feet high ; and at Arrocliar, 
near its hfsad, aitproaches to within 1} mihj oi 
Tarhet on Loch Lomond. The highland <istate of 
Ardgoil, on the peninsula l>etween Ltsdi L<mg and 
Loch (ioil, was given to tlui city of (ffasgow as a 
public park by Lord Rowallan. 

Lonff, <JKoit(rK, selmlar, wan horn at Ponlton, 
Laucashire, 4th November IK(K», ami from MhccI»*h- 
field went up in 1818 to Trinity College, ( ’ambridge. 
In 1821 he was braoketetl with Mahhm ami 


Macaulay for the (’raven seholar.Hhip ; in 18*22 
gi’aduatod a« a wrangler ami Hcnior tjhanctdlor’s 
medallist, ami in 1823 was mmle Fellow of his 
college. In 1824 he accepted tlie chair of Ancient 
Languages in the university of Virginia, UniUsl 
States; hut he returned to England in I82H to 
become (keek professor in htnulm University. 
Sulwequontly, at fUfferent tierkwls of hi« life, 
he taught as proftjsHor of Latin at University 
College, London ( 1842-40), remler in jurisprudence 
and civil law to the Middle Temide (1846-49), and 
classical lecturer at Brighton (Jollege (1849-71). 
He liad a share in foundiiig the lioyafCieographical 
%eiety (1830), and from 1831 took an active 
interest in the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowleilge, writing Ijooks for its library and 
editing its Journal of Edumtion, But the magnum 
mm of his life was the mliting (1833-46) of the 
Penny Cydmwdkt^ to which he was one of the 
most valuable contributors. Besitles this he edite<l 
the Biogrankical Dietionaty { 1842-44),!. fCnkhVs 
Fomtal Dictionary ( 1H45-46), the excelleut BMio^ 
theca Clasma series, and many admirable versions 
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of classic authors. He also translated Selections 
from FlutarchUs Lives, Thoughts of M, Aurelkis 
(1862), and Discoicrses of Epictetus (1877), con- 
tributed extensively to Smith’s Classical Diction- 
aries, and wrote Decline of the Eomcm Eepuhlic in 
6 vols. He died lObh August 1879. 

Loni^au {Nephelmm Longana), one of the 
finest of fruits, nearly related to the Litchi (q.v.), 
but reckoned superior to it. 

Loil^ Beaclly a city of California, 20 miles S. 
of Los Angeles, a summer resort, with shipbuild- 
ing, oil-wells, and various manufactures; poT). 
(1900) 2252; (1910) 17,809; (1920) 55,593. 

Long Branclly a fashionable bathing-place of 
New Jersey, on the Atlantic Ocean, some SO miles 
S. of New York City and 13 S. of Sandy Hook. 
Here are many costly * cottages,’ occupied only in 
summer. Pop. 13,500. 

Loilgoliauip^ the racecourse, lying on the 
south-west side of the Bois de Boulogne, on the 
west of Paris, where the race for the Grand Prix is 
run. It was formerly the custom for the great 
folk of Paris to drive out in this direction, as far 
as the old nunnery of Longchamp ( founded in 1260), 
during the week preceding Easter. 

Longchamp^ William de, a Norman of low 
birth, and a favourite of King Eichard I. The 
latter, on his accession, niade Longchamp Bishop 
of Ely, and in 1190 joint- justiciar of England with 
Hugh de Pudsoy; in 1191 he was likewise made 
papal Icgjite. But his ambition, his arrogance, and 
his unpopular manners, combined witli his oppres- 
sive taxation, made him greatly disliked, and 
Eichard was obliged to send him back to Nor- 
mandy. He regained the royal favour by his 
energy in raising the king’s ransom; his reward 
came in the appointment of chancellor^ He died 
in 1197, havin|? been overthrown by the parties 
of John, Geolfrey l^lantagenet, the Barons, and 
Walter de Coutances, some time before. He dis- 
liked the English, and displayed his contempt for 
them in the coarsest way, declaring that he did not 
understand their language and would not speak it. 
Nevertheless he was a edever and energetic ruler, 
administered strict justice, and was faithful to his 
I)rince. See the French monograph by L. Boivin 
Ohainpoaux (Evreux, 1885). 

Longevity. A term which in popular usage 
has come to mean great length of life instead of 
merely length of life ; therefore, after a discussion 
of centenarianism, will follow a short account of 
the general theory. 

The wide-spread belief that there are cases on 
record of ])erHons living to the age of 150 or even 
200 years, ami that centenarians are numerous, is 
owing to a general love of the marvellous backed 
by_ superstition, and also to the fact that noted 
writers, such as Haller the physiologist, accepted 
and reasoned upon many such stories. But in 1862 
^ir^ G. C. Lewis wrote in Notes and Queries an 
article in which he professed disbelief in any case 
of a life exceeding 100 years ; he pointed out that 
neither the peerage and baronetage nor the books 
of insurance companies contained any evidence of 
such, and further that the current stories wore 
nearly all of persons of humble rank, careless of 
registration, so tliat their statements could not be 
verified. This led to great correspondence in Notes 
and Queries and elsewhere ; the editor, Mr Thoms, 
took the matter up, went into it with great care, 
and compiled his work on longevity which is 
authoritative. He examined many stories of very 
ancient persons, showing them to be baseless; while 
as to stock historical cases of Thomas parr, Henry 
Jenkins, and the Countess of Desmond, reputed to 
be 152, 169, and 140 respectively, he found that 


there was no satisfactory evidence.^ For Jenkins 
there was none save his own assertion. Parr was 
before his death a celebrity, the poet Taylor wrote 
his life with numerous dates of various events, and 
Harvey in his post-mortem report repeats the popu- 
lar hearsay — this is all the evidence to be found. 
As to the Countess of Desmond, Mr Thoms gives 
conclusive reasons for believing that the stories 
from which her age is deduced really relate to two, 
if not three, ladies of that title. 

The evidence which is often said to exist in the 
registers has been proved in many cases to refer 
to two persons of the same name ; and in one 
noted case, Carr of Shoreditch, said to be 207, the 
2 was found to have been written upon the top 
of 1. As to tombstones, the age 309 in one case 
being certainly some village chiseller’s manner of 
writing 39, will serve as an example. In fact, 
a review of the evidence shows that while Lewis 
was right in renouncing his contention that no 
certain instances of a greater age than 100 existed, 
a belief in lives of 150 years is no longer possible. 
It remains to add that there is no scientific evidence 
to support the belief that the length of human life 
was once much greater than it is in modem times, 
nor the converse 'opinion that the length of life has 
l)een increasing since the Psalmist cited it at three- 
score and ten. All that we certainly know is that 
in civilised countries the average length of life has 
been for many obvious reasons emphatically on the 
increase for several centuries. 

There is another question of common interest : 
How shall wc live to attain great age? There have 
been many teachers with many fads; but from the 
varie<l modes of life of those who have lived long 
it is probable that as no amount of feeding will 
make a man tall who is destined to be short, so no 
amount of care will prolong the life of one destined 
to die young. St Antony lives a life of excessive 
austerity and he dies at 105. Titian is all his 
life about a court and he paints a fine picture at 
ninety-six. Longevity is probably a resultant of 
several constitutional factors, but careful statistical 
investigatioiiB have shown that it is a heritable 
(|uality. A notable fact is that the average dura- 
tion of human life in difieront peoples and countries 
is about the same. 

There are groat differences in the ages attained 
by different kinds of organisms, from the Seciuoias 
or Big Trees, whicli have been known to survive 
for more than two thousand years, to some insects 
whose si)an is bat a fewsdays. It does not seem 
possible to interpret these (liiforences as directly 
associated with differences in size, complexity, 
rate of growth, or intensity of life. If it l)e 
said, for instance, that large animals live longer 
than small ones— an elephant two hundred years, 
a horse forty, a blackbird eighteen, a mouse six, 
and so on— it may bo recalled that a cat or a toad 
may live as long as a horse (forty), a juke or a carp 
as long as an elephant (two Inindred), a crayfish 
as long as a pig (twenty), and the sea-anemone 
‘ Grannie,’ which died a natural death in Edin- 
burgh on 4-fch August 1887, was at leiist sixty -seven 
years old. If it be said, again, that sluggish 
creatures live long while those of gi-eat activity 
wear themselves out qjuickly, it may be recalled 
that some birds have a long life, for there are cases 
of ravems, falcons, eagles, and vultures living for 
more than half a century. Industrious worker- 
ants may live for several years, while worker-bees 
may exhaust themselves in a few months. It must 
he remembered, however, that it is very difficult 
to find data as to the average length of life of wild 
animals in natural conditions. 

In a special category, perhaps, should be ranked 
unicellular organisms, which in favourable surround- 
ings seem to elude natural death, continuing to 
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multiply by division without limit. Thus for the 
Protozoa, Weismaim claimed a natural immor- 
tality.’ This exemption seems to be associated 
with the relative inexpensiveness of the process of 
multiplication ami with the perfection with which 
these relatively simple organisms make good their 
wear and tear — thatis, secure physiological lejuven- 
escence. This points to the general idea that the 
duration of life in different organisms is connected 
with the possibilities of repair and rejuvenescence, 
especially perhaps in the nervous system. It may 
be that some simple multicellular animals are as 
‘ immortal ’ as the Protozoa. But this is not in- 
consistent with Weismann’s view that the duration 
of life in particular species is adaptive, punctuated 
from without as well as from within ; being, in fact, 
gradually adjusted by natural selection in relation 
to the welfare of the species, especially the rate 
of multiplication and the aveiage mortality. 
Golden- eagle, fox, and hare are three very active, 
very complex creatures, but while the hare 
lives ten years and the fox fourteen, the eagle 
lives sixty. On Weismann’s theory the differences 
are to be interpreted in view of the fact that the 
two mammals are more prolific, that there is less 
mortality among their young, that the young eagles 
req[uire much longer nurture, and so on. The 
eagle’s age is adaptive. 

For general aspects of human longevity, see W. J. 
Thoms, Longevity of Mam, ; G. M. Humphrey, Old Age ; 
Burn Bailey, Modern Methuselahs, For general theory, 
see E. Bay Lankester, Comparative Longevity ; and 
August Weismann, Essays upon Heredity (trans. by 
Poulton, &c.), which contain abundant references to other 
literature on the subject. See also Infxjsoeia, Peotozoa, 
Eeproeuction, Insects; F. Hildebrand, LieLehensdauer^ 
So, der Pflanzen, in Bngler’s Botan. JahrJmoh, Bd. ii. 
(Leip. 1881); and, for further literature, Geddes and 
Thomson, Evolution of Bex (1889, revised 1911); also 
E. Metchnikoff, The Prolongation of Life (1910); 
C. S: Minot, Problem of Age, Gh'owth, ^ and Death 
1908 ) ; 0. M. Child, Senescence cmd Bejuvenesemee 
1915). 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, was bom 
in Portland, Maine, on the 27th February 1807, 
and died in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on the 
24th March 1882. He graduated fiom Bowdoin 
College in Brunswick, Maine, in the class with 
Hawthorne. His rank in college was high, especi- 
ally in languages, ancient and modern ; his trans- 
lations then and afterward were noted for a felicity 
and point quite beyond the reach of ordinary 
scholars. In 1826 the trustees of the college sent 
him to Europe to qualify for the chair of Foreign 
Languages and Literatures ; and he spent more than 
three years with this end in view in France, Spain, 
Italy, and Germany. After his return home he 
married in 1831 Miss Potter of Portland, who died 
in Botterdam in 1835, while they were making a 
tour in Europe ; she is commemorated in the touch- 
ing poem, The Footsteps of Angels. His first book, 
omitting his numerous linguistic works, was a 
version of The Coplcts of Don Jorge Manrique. 
Outre- Mer, an account of his first tour, appeared in 
1835 ; and Hyperion, which is a journal of a later 
trip, in 1839. Both are interspersed with transla- 
tions of German poems, and both have a permanent 
value as indicating the development of the poet’s 
mind and art. In November 1836 he became pro- 
fessor of Modem Languages and Literature in 
Harvard College, and held the chair nearly eighteen 
years, being succeeded by Lowell- Voices of the 
Nighfs, his first book of original verse, appeared in 
1^9. This gave to the world a distinctly new 
impression of tenderness, manly sentiment, and’ 
melody^ and to the author an assured place atnolig 
poets. The impression was deepened by the 
Ballads (1841), including ‘ The Skeleton in Armour,’ 


‘ The Wreck of the Hesperus,’ ‘ The Village Black- 
smith,’ ‘Excelsior,’ and others. Foems on Slavery 
appeared in 1842. By this he gave evidence of his 
moral convictions and courage, for at that time 
anti-slavery poets and orators were unpopular to 
the last degree. In 1843 was published The 
Spanish Student, a drama slight in substance, but 
full of movement and gaiety, and brilliant in local 
colour. 

He made a third visit to Europe in 1842, and on 
his return the following year was married to Miss 
Frances Appleton of Boston. He made collections 
of poems, including some of his own translations : 
The Waif (1845), The Estray (1847) — both now 
very scarce — and The Poets and Poetry of Europe 
(1845). This last is a large and important 
work, in which' he was aided by his friend C, G. 
Felton. The Belfry of Bruges and other Poems 
appeared in 1846. In the following year he gave 
to the world Evangeline, a tale of the French 
exiles of Acadia. Kavanagh, a prose tale, 
appeared in 1849. The Seaside and the Fireside 
(1850) contains ‘The Building of the Ship,’ one of 
the finest of his poems, which has a great hold upon 
the people of the United States on account of the 
grand patriotic invocation with which it closes. 
The Golden Legend ( 1851 ), based upon an ancient 
German ballad, Ber Arme Heinrich, by Hartmann 
von Aue, is a striking poem, medieval in tone and 
well sustained, though not a masterpiece. His 
genius is shown at its best in Hiawatha (1855), 
founded upon traditions and legends of the North 
American Indians. The light and tripping measure, 
the simplicity of phrase, and the well-calculated 
repetitions at first give an impression of artlessness, 
almost of baldness; but whoever reads the poem 
with enlightened eyes finds, under this easy flow of 
words, a series of poetic conceptions, the suggestion 
of noble and enduring images, and the mastery of 
just expression. The Courtship of Miles Standish 
( 1858 ) is a story in hexameters of the early days 
of the Plymouth colony in Massachusetts. To the 
people of New England this poem has an inexpres- 
sible charm on account of its historical associations : 
it is a mirror of the life of the Pilgrims. The story 
is interesting in itself, and is told with easy grace. 
The poet was descended from the Priscilla of this 
poem, whose well-known question, ‘Why don’t 
you speak for yourself, John?’ is the keynote of 
the book. Tales of a Wayside Inn is a poem which 
appeared in parts, in different volumes ( 1863, 1872, 
1874) — ^its plan suggested evidently by the Canter- 
bury Tales. The Inn was in Sudbury, Massa- 
chusetts, famous a century ago, and the poet has 

f athered there a company of well-known men whom 
e portrays, and who in turn tell stories, some of 
which are from Boccaccio and other early writers, 
and some original. Flower-de-Luce ( 1867 ), though 
not so famous as other collections, shows in its 
twelve short poems some of the poet’s most ex- 
quisite workmanship. The New England Tragedies 
(1868), in blank verse, treats mainly of the Salem 
witchcraft in the latter part of the 17th century. 
The next work was a complete and faithful trans- 
lation of the three parts of Dante’s Divine Comedy 
(1867-70). Christus, a Mystery, being the gospw 
story in blank verse, appeared in 1872. This was 
afterwards printed with The Golden, Legend and 
The New England Tragedies consecutively. Three 
Books of Song, containing the conclusion of Tales 
of a Wayside Inn, Jvmts Maccahoem, &c., was 
published in 1872; in 1874 ; The Masque 

of Pandora^ in 1875. This last volume contains a 
poem, ‘ Morituri Salutamus,’ written for the fiftieth 
anniversary of the poet’s gradu^aon from college. 
The occasion, wliicn was noticed throughout the 
United States, was most impressive and afiEecting. 
Keramos (1878) and Ultima Thule (1880) were the 
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lasfc of the long series. Poems of Places^ a collection 
undertaken by the poet without too much thought 
of the magnitude of the task, reached 31 volumes. 

He paid a last visit to Europe in 1868-69, and was 
received in England with honour and love. The 
greater and most fruitful part of Longfellow’s life 
was passed at Cambiidge, Massachusetts, where 
he lived in a stately colonial house -which had 
been the headquarters of Washington during the 
siege of Boston, and which remains as he left it. 
His stiiking features, his full beard, and his 
massive head, crowned with abundant silvery hair, 
gave him a singularly noble look. He was free 
from envy or jealousy, and preserved always a 
serenity and amiability that won the hearts of 
all who met him. His relations with his contem- 
poraries— Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Lowell, 
and Agassiz — were intimate and hearty, and the 
literary society in which he moved was simple 
and charming. 

See !Uves by his brother, the Eev. Samuel Longfellow 
(3 vols. 1886-87; recast, 1891), Br Underwood (1882), 
Higgmson (1902). 

Langfordy an inland county of Leinster, 
Ireland, bounded on the W. by the Shannon and 
on the SW. by Lough Ree. Its maximum 
length is 29 miles, its maximum breadth 20. 
Area, 421 sq. m. Pop. (1841) 115,491; (1861) 
71,694; (1891) 52,647; (1911) 43,820-92 per cent. 
Roman Catholics. The surface is for the most 
part flat, and the soil on the whole fertile, 
though extensive tracts of bog exist. Oats and 
potatoes are the principal crops ; half of the area 
is permanent grass. The county is studded with 
numerous small lalces, and is crossed by the Royal 
Canal. Marble of good quality is foxmcl. Linen 
and coarse woollens are manufactured, and large 
quantities of butter are made. Longford anciently 
formed part of the kingdom of Meath,, and was 
included in Henry II. ’s grant to Hxtgh de Lacy. 
It was erected into a county in 1564. The an- 
tiquities are of much interest, the islands of Lough 
Ree being especially rich in monastic remains. — 
Longford, the county town, on the river Camlin 
and a branch of the Royal Canal, 76 miles NW. 
of Dublin by rail. Its best building is the new 
Roman Catholic cathedral (1840-93). Pop. 3800. 

LongiiiaS9 Saint, a name given by tradition 
to the soldier who pierced Christ’s side on the 
cross, perhaps from Greek lonchJe^ ‘spear.’ 

LonginuSf Dionysius Cassius, a famous 
Platonic philosopher and rhetorician of the 3d cen- 
tury, bom at Emesa or at Athens, about 213 a.d. 
He studied at Alexandria, under Ammonius, and 
he himself taught rhetoric in Athens, where the 
famous Porphyry was a pupil. Later he settled 
at Palmyra, and became chief counsellor to the 
celebrated Queen Zenobia, whom he abetted in her 
determination to shake off the Roman yoke. For 
this be was beheaded as a tx-aitor, by command of 
the Emperor Aurelian, 273 A.D. The only work of 
his that remains is the famous treatise Pen Hy^sous 
(‘'On the Sublime*), the authenticity of which is 
doubtful; the Paris MS. attributes it to ‘Dionysius 
or Longinus,’ the Laui-entian to ‘an anonymous' 
author.^ See the edition by Rhys Roberts^ (1899, 
which reckons over sixty translations and editions ), 
the text and translation by Prickard (1906), and 
Saintsbury’s History of Criticism (vol. i. 1900). 

Long Island^ forming part of the state of 
New York, and bounded % Long^ Island Sound, 
the Atlantic Ocean, and East River (see New 
York City), is 115 miles long, and from 12 to 24 
in width, with an area of 1682 sq. m. On its south 
shore are lagoons, iri the interior low hills. There 
are numerous small lakes and watercourses, and 
market-gardening especially is carried on with 


success — for the most part by Germans. Bub 
much of the island is waste land or forest, and such 
popular \vateriiig- places as Coney Island (q.v.) ai-e 
planted among deserts of sand. Theie is still a 
good deal of game, and the fisheries and oyster- 
beds are very valuable. Brooklyn, Long Island 
City, and Flushing are now parts of New York 
City. Long Island -was the scene of a campaign in 
1776, in which Sir Henry Clinton finally compelled 
Washington to evacuate the island. 

Long Island Sound, lying between Long 
Island and the mainland of New York and Connec- 
ticut, is fi*om 2 to 20 miles wide, and from 75 to 
about 200 feet in depth. It is navigated by an 
immense number of coasting-vessels and steamers, 
and receives the Thames, Connecticut, Housatonic, 
and other rivers on its northern shore. 

Long Island. See Lewis-with-Harris. 

Long Island City is now included in the 
borough of Queens, New York City (q.v.). 
Longitude* See Latitude. 

Longmans# a well-known firm of London I 
publishers, whose name has been associated with 
high-class literature for five generations. Thomas 
Longman (1699-1755), descended from a line of 
Bristol merchants, was bound apprentice to John 
Osborne, bookseller, Lombard Street, whose daughter 
he married. The imprint of T. Longman appears 
on the title-page of the eleventh edition of Part I. 
of Bishop Beveridge’s Private Thoughts^ which 
was printed in 1724. Longman bought in 1724 
the business of William Taylor, publislier of 
Bohinsoii Crusoe, conducted in Paternostei Row, 
and moved there, the present site of the firm. 
As was the custom at that time, the first 
Longman held shares in many important publi- 
cations, such as Boyle’s Works, Ainsworth’s Latm 
Dictionary, the Cycloj^osdia of Ephraim Chambers, 
and Johnson’s Dictionary, His nephew and suc- 
cessor Thomas Longman (1731-97) brought out a 
new edition of Chambers’s Cyclopcedia, Under 
Thomas Norton Longman (1771-1842) the firm 
reached a high pjoint of literary and commercial suc- 
cess, and from time to time fresh blood was intro- 
duced in the partners, Messrs Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, Green, and Roberts. When the govern- 
ment was about to impose an additional duty on 

g aper, subsequent to tliat of 1794, the Longman 
rm used such ai*guments as averted that calamity. 
At that time the house had nearly £100,000 sunk 
in various schemes. Lindley Murray’s Grammar 
was a good property, while the firm had a literary 
connection with Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 
Scott, Moore ( who received £3000 for Lalla MooJ^), 
Sydney Smith, and others. Byron’s English Bar^ 
was rejected because of its severe handEling of the 
Lake poets, whose works were issued by Longman. 
After Constable’s (q.v.) failure in 1826 the 
hurqh Review became the property of the firm. Some 
of the foremost authors of the day were contributors 
to Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopcedia (1829‘-46) in 132 
volumes. The next guiding spirits of the firm were * 
Thomas Longman (1804-79),, eldest son of T. N. 
Longman, vmo issued under hfs special cai-e a 
beautifully-illustrated New Testament, and William 
Longman ( 1813-77 >, the third son. The latter 
figured as an author and historian, and printed 
privately a Six Wee&s^ Tour in Switzerland, con- 
tributed to the Alpine Journal, was a president 
of the Alpine Club, and wrote Lectures on the 
History of England ( 1859), History of the Life and 
Times of Edward III, (1869), and History of the 
Three Cathedrals of St Paul (1873), The event 
of this generation was the publication in succes- 
sion of Macaulay’s Lays (1842) and Essays (1843), 
and History, The famous cheque for £20,000 paid 
to Macaulay ‘on account’ of Ms share of the profits 
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of the third and fourth volumes for the first few 
inoritlis (1855) is still preserved. The absorption 
of the stock-in-trade and business connection of 
the Parkeis in 1863 introduced the works of J. 
8. Mill, Froude, and Sir Cornewall Lewis. The 
Tramlhr^s Library was an excellent cheap series. 
As partners of the fifth generation there succeeded 
Thomas Norton Longman and Geoige Heniy 
Longman, sons of Thomas Longman, and Charles 
James Longman and Sir H. H. Longman, sons of 
William Longman. One of the earliest ventures 
of this generation was Lord Beaconsfield’s Endy- 
mion, for which they gave the author £10,000. 
Lord Beacons field's other Avorks had come into 
possession of the firm in 1870, Avhen they published 
Lothair, After the stoppage of Fraser's Magazine 
a sixpenny magazine was till 1905 pulilished 
by the house — Longman'' s. In 1890 Pdvington’s 
business and stock were bought by the Longmans. 
Rivington's was the only business Avhich exceeded 
that of the Longmans in antiquity, and by this 
purchase a friendly livalry of over *150 years came 
^ to an end. 

Long Parliament^ the name by which the 
fifth parliament summoned by Charles L is known. 
It succeeded the Short Parliament, dissolved after 
three weeks, and met November 3, 1640. It began 
its work ])y reversing all the tyrannical and illegal 
acts of the past eleven years, with the abolition of 
the Star Chamber and High Commission, and the 
impeachment of Straftbrd; while it secured itself by 
an act that it could not be dissolved without its 
own consent. Just before Charles I.’s trial it was 
‘ purged ’ by Colonel Pride of 96 members displeas- 
ing to the army, and the remnant — the ‘ Rump ’ — 
continued to sit until its members were turned out 
by the Lord General Cromwell, April 20, 1653. 
The ‘Rump' was recalled by the officers on the 
failure of Richard Cromwell to maintain his 
authority, and of the 160 members Avho had con- 
tinued to sit after the king’s death about 90 
retunied to theii* seats. Proving once more dis- 
leasing to the army, they were again turned out 
y General Lambert. They were restored amid 
the dissensions of the officers, as the only body in 
the country having any kind of legal autlioiity, 
and, on the motion of Ashley Cooper, the members 
ejected by ‘ Pride’s Purge ’ returned to their seats. 
After issuing the writs for a new election it 
dissolved itself, March 16, 1660. Thus ended the 
Long Parliament, which, twice expelled and twice 
restored, had lasted for twenty years. 

LongridgCy a small manufacturing town of 
Lancashire, OJ miles by rail NE. of Preston, on the 
side of the Longridge Fell, which extends 5^ miles 
NE. to the boundary of Yorkshire. Here are 
quarries, Preston reservoirs, and manufactures of 
cotton goods, &c. Pop. 4300. 

Longshipst See Scilly Islands. 

LongStreety James (1821-1904), an American 

f eneral, boin in South Carolina, graduated at West 
bint in 1842, fought in the Mexican war, and in 
1861 entered the Confederate service. He took 
3arfc in both battles of Bull Run, that of Williams- 
jurg, those around Richmond, and at Fredericks- 
burg, Gettysburg, Chickamauga, and the Wilder- 
ness. Known to the soldiers as- ‘ Old Pete, ’ he ‘ was 
considered the hardest fighter ' in the Confederate 
service. He Avas minister to Turkey in 1880-81. 
Longton. See Stoke-on-Teent. 

LoligueuiL Barony of. See Lb Moyne. 
Lonfuerille* Duchess of (1619-79), the soul 
of the Fronde (q.v.). 

Loilgwood. See Sx Helena. 

Lo^ngl^, a small town and fortress in the ex- 
treme uottu of the French department of Meuithe- 


et-Moselle, 18 miles WSW. of Luxemburg. The 
fortress capitulated to the Prussians in 1792, 1815, 
and 1871. Before its destructive bombardment 
and capture by the Germans in August 1914 it had 
some 11,000 inhabitants. 

Ldnnrot^ Elias, a great Finnish scholar and 
folklorist, Avas born at S^ammatti in Nyland, 9th 
April 1802. He studied medicine, and practised 
for twenty years in Kajana, but in 1853 on Castren’s 
death succeeded to the chair of Finnish at Helsing- 
fors, from the duties of which he retired in 1862. 
He helped to found the Finnish Literary Society 
at Helsingfors in 1831, and made throughout his 
life journeys through the Avhole of Finland, as well 
as the neighbouring parts of Lapland, Russia, and 
Sweden, in order to collect the remains of poetry 
and tradition lingering among the people^. The 
fii-st fruit of these inquiries Avas a collection of 
more or less ancient Finnish folk-songs, Kantele 
(1829-31), after Avhich followed in 1835 the great 
epic of the Kalevala. His Kanteletar (1840) was 
a collection of lyrical folk-poetry; Sanalashuja 
(1842), of proverbs; Arwoituhsia (1844; 2d ed., 
much enlarged, 1861 ), of riddles. No less important 
were the contributions to Finnish philology Avhich 
Ms profound knowledge of the popular dialects 
enabled him to make. His latest work Avas the 
great Finnish Dictionary (2 vols. 1866-80). He 
died at his native place, 19th March 1884. 

Lons-le-Sailllier, capital of the French de- 
partment of the Jura, stands in a basin of the Jura 
Mountains, surrounded Avith vine -clad hills, 42 
miles by rail E. by S. of Clialon-stir-SaOne. It 
was founded in the 4tb century, when its salt- 
springs were discovered ; these are still in use for 
bathing, and salt is manufactured from them. 
Wine, carpets, and brushes are made. Pop. 
14,000. Rouget de Lisle was born in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

LoO) a lound game at cards, formerly called 
lauterloo. About five players make the best 
game. Each puts down a stake to form a pool ; 
the dealer stakes double. Three cards are dealt 
to each player as at Avhist, and an extra hand, 
called miss. The top card of the stock is then 
turned up for trumps. Each player in rotation 
looks at his hand, and declares whether he Avill 
play, resign, or take miss. If he takes miss he 
must play it. The declared players play one card 
each in rotation, the cards thus played forming a 
trick, ^ The highest whist card Avins, or if trumped, 
the highest trump. The winner of a trick leads 
to the next. The cards played remain face up- 
Avards before the players. If the leader holds ace- 
of trumps (or king when ace is turned up), he* 
must lead it ; if he has two trumps, he must lead 
one. He is not obliged to lead the highest, unless- 
{a) it is the ace (or king, ace being turned); ov 
{b) there are only tAvo declared players. Subse- 
quent players must follow suit, and must headl 
the trick if able. If not able to follow suit, andi 
holding a trump, they must head the trick by 
trumping. The winner of the first trick must leadl 
a trump if able. In other respects the play is as 
at whist. The winners of the tricks divide the 
pool, one-third for each trick. If only one declares- 
to play, the dealer plays miss for the pool ; trieks. 
won by miss remaining in to augment the next 
pool. If only the dealer declares to play, he takes- 
the pool. If each declared player wins a trick it 
is a single, and a fresh pool is staked as before, the 
deal passing to the left of the previous dealer. 
If any declared player fails to win a trick, he is* 
/ooerf the amount in the pool ; the player who now 
deals puts in a single stake, no one else contribut- 
ing. It is advisable to fix a limit beyond which a. 
player cannot be looed. If there is more in the* 
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j^ool, the player is only looed up to the limit thus 
faxed. 

LoOj The. See Apeldorn. 

Loochoo. See Ryukyu. 

Loofall 9 the fibrous portion of the fruit of 
Luff a cylindrica and X. aciitangula (nat. ord. 
Cuciirbitacefe), used as a bath -sponge or flesh - 
rubber, and also worked up into baskets and small 
ornamental articles. Both species are cultivated 
in tropical and sub-tropical regions. 
Looking-glass. See Mirror. 

Lookout Ulountaill, a ridge extending from 
near Chattanooga, in Tennessee, across the north- 
west corner of Georgia, and into Alabama, and 
rising to 1600 feet above the Tennessee River. It 
was carried by General Hooker in the battle of 
24th November 1863. 

, Loom. See W eaving. 

Loomis^ Elias, an American physicist, was 
born at Willington, Connecticut, 7th August 1811, 
graduated at Yale in 1830, and was tutor there in 
1833-36. After a year’s study in Paris he was 
professor (1837-44) of Mathematics in Western 
Reserve College, Ohio, of Natural Philosophy 
(1844-60) in the University of New York, and of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy (from 1860) 
at Yale. He died 15th August 1889. Professor 
Loomis devoted much of his time to original 
research, was the author of over a hundred scientific 
treatises, and published a series of text-books on 
mathematics, natural philosophy, astronomy, and 
meteorology, of which more than 500,000 copies 
were sold. 

. L001I9 or Loom. See Diver. 

Loosestrife. SeeLYTHRACE.®, Lysimaohia. 
Lope de Vega. See Vega. 

Ldpez. See Ayala, Paraguay. 
Lopliobraiieliii. See Bony Fishes. 

LopllOCOlea, a genus of Liverworts ( q. v. ). 
Lop Nor. See Lob Nor. 

Lo<lliat {Eriohotrya japonica\ an esteemed 
Chinese and Japanese fruit, of the natural order 
Rosacese, closely allied to Mespilus (Medlar). It 
has been introduced into Australia, and is now 
abundant there. The tree or shrub which produces 
it attains a height of 20 or 30 feet, but in cultiva- 
tion is seldom allowed to exceed 12 feet. It is a 
beautiful evergreen, with large oblong wrinkled 
leaves, and white flowers in temiinal woolly 
panicles, having a fragrance like that of hawthorn- 
blossom; the fruit is downy, oval, or pear-shaped, 
yellow, and about the size of a large goosebeny. 
The seeds have an agreeable flavour. The loquat 
produces inferior fruit in the open air in the south 
of England. It may be grafted on any species of 
Mespilus. E, grancUflora, from SW. China, has 
very large flowers on long pedicels and a large 
fruit. 

Lorai]l 9 a city of Lorain county, Ohio, on Lake 
Erie, ships coal, iron ore, grain, and timber, and 
builds steel ships and machinery. Much damage 
was done by a hurricane in 1924. Pop. 37,000. 
Loi^aiithaceae. See Mistletoe. 

Lorca 9 a town of Spain, 36 miles S W. of Murcia 
The gloomy and decayed Moorish part of the town 
is picturesquely situated on an eminence crowned 
by a fortified castle, whilst the modern town spreads 
out on the fertile plain at its foot. Here are salt- 
petre, gunpowder, and lead-smelting works, and 
cloth factories, and in the neighbourhood silver 
and sulphur mines, &c. Pop. 75,000. 

Lord (O.E. hldford; from hldf, ‘loaf,’ and, 
probably, weard^ ‘keeper,’ ‘master’ — i.e. master 
of the house), a title given in Great Britain to 
persons noble by birth or by creation. Peers of the 


realm are so styled, including such archbishops or 
bishops as are members of the House of Lords, who 
p-e Loids Spiritual. By courtesy, the title Lord 
is given to the eldest sons of dukes, marquises, and 
eails, piefixed to an inferior title of the peerage, 
and to the younger sons of dukes and marquises, 
prelixed to their Christian name and surname (see 
Courtesy Titles). The following persons, amongst 
others, bear the title Lord in virtue of their em- 
ployments — the Loi’ds-lieu tenant of counties, the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Privy Seal, Lords of the 
Treasury and of the Admiralty, the Lord High 
Admiral, Lord Great Chamberlain and Lord 
Chamberlain, Lord High Constable, Lord High 
Almoner, Lord High Steward, Lord Ste'ward of the 
Household, Lords in Waiting, Lords Justices, 
the Lord Chief -justice, the Lord Mayois of London, 
York, Dublin, and certain other boroughs, and the 
Lord Provosts of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Perth, and certain other burghs, and the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland (see Treasury, Justice, 
Mayor, &c. ). The judges of the Courts of Session 
and Justiciary in Scotland have the title ‘Lord’ 
prefixed to their surname or some territorial desig- 
nation assumed by them ; and throughout the 
three kingdoms judges are addressed as ‘My Lord ’ 
when presiding in court. See ADDRESS (FORMS 
OF), Nobility, and Parliament. 

Lord Howe lslaild9 a main island, 5 sq. ni. 
in extent, witli some small islets, lying in the 
Pacific, in 31° 33' S. lat. and 159° 5' ‘E. long., 300 
miles E. of Port Macquarie in New South Wales. 
It was discovered by Lieutenant Ball in 1788, 
colonised in 1834, and is attached administratively 
to New South Wales. The flora is very rich, 
banyan-trees being particularly conspicuous. The 
surrounding waters are full of fish. The island 
consists of three volcanic ridges, ri.sing to 2840 feet, 
and is crescentic in shape. Pop. ( 1859 ) 300 ; ( 1921 ) 
111. — A group of the Solomon Islands bears the 
same name; and a Lord Howe’s Island is one of 
the Society Isles. 

Lord-lieutenant of a County, a per- 
manent provincial governor appointed bv the sove- 
reign by patent under the Great Seal. Phe office in 
England arose from the occasional commissions of 
array issued by the crown in times of danger or 
disturbance, requiring experienced persons to muster 
the inhabitants of the counties to which the commis- 
sioners w^ere sent, and set them in military order. 
The right of the crown to issue such commissions 
was denied by the Long Parliament, this question 
proving the immediate cause of the breach between 
Charles I. and his subjects. Their legality was 
established at the Restoration by a declaratory act. ' 
The lord-lieutenant, who is usually a peer or other 
large land-owner, as a mle is also the Ctostos BoUi- 
Icyrum (q.v. ). He is at the head of th.e mamtracy, 
and is the chief executive authority. Under him, 
and of his appointing, are permanent deputy- 
lieutenants. He recommends qualified persons for 
the office of justice of the peace. Tinder the 
Territorial Forces Act of 1907, he takes a position 
like that he held in respect of the militia (q.v. ). 

Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, the viceroy 
or deputy of the sovereign to whom the government 
of Ireland was nominally committed till the setting 
up of the Free State, when a Governor- general was 
appointed (1922). The office existed from a remote 
period under different designations. The powers of 
the lord-deputy, as the viceroy was frequently 
called, were in early times very extensive, almost 
regal. In the latter part of the I8th century the 
lord -lieutenant resided little in Ireland, visiting 
it only once in two years, to hold the session of 

arliament. Some lords-lien tenant never went to 

reland at all, and occasionally, instead of a viceroy, 
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lords justices (see Justices, Lords) were appointed. 
After the Union the lord -lieutenant constantly- 
resided in Dublin. 

Lord of the IsleS9 a title borne by a race of 
chiefs who ruled the Western Islands of Scotland 
with almost regal authority. They were descended 
from Somerled the Lord of Ar^ll, on whom David 
L, having in 1135 expelled the Norwegians from 
Arran and Bute, conferred these islands. After- 
wards, however, he quarrelled with Malcolm IV., 
and with a powerful force sailed up the Clyde, and, 
near Renfrew, encountering the royal army under 
the High Steward of Scotland, was defeated and 
killed, 1164. His three sons, Dugal, Angus, and 
Reginald, by his marriage with the daughter of 
Olaf the Rei, the Norwegian king of the Isles, in- 
herited the south isles along with a share of his 
mainland possessions. One of his grandsons left a 
daughter and heiress, married to Alexander, son 
and heir of Walter, High Steward of Scotland, who 
in her right obtained -Sie isle of Bute. Somerled’s 
sons alternately sided with the Norwegians and 
the Scots in their contests for the sovereignty of 
the Western Isles, which repeatedly changed 
masters. But after the defeat of Haco, his suc- 
cessor in 1266 ceded all the Western Islands to 
Scotland, on condition that a certain annual sum 
should be paid to Norway. Henceforward the 
descendants of Somerled held their possessions as 
vassals of the Scottish crown. They were repre- 
sented at this time by three great nobles — ^the Lord 
of Lorn, who in the war of independence took 
part with Comyn and Baliol, Angus of Isla, and 
Allan of the North Isles, who supported the claims 
of Bruce. Angus fought at Bannockburn, and it 
is said that Bruce, when he was about to bring 
up the reserve, addressed him in words adopted as 
a motto by some of his descendants, ‘My trust is 
constant in thee/ John, his son and heir, joined 
the party of Edward Baliol, but he was ultimately 
’ pardoned by David 11, and confirmed in his posses- 
sions. By liis first marriage he obtained the isles 
of Uist, Barra, Eigg, and Rum, and assumed hence- 
forth the title of Lord of the Isles. He married, 
secondly, Margaret, daughter of Robert, High 
Steward of Scotland (afterwards Robert II.), who 
bore him three sons. Donald the eldest, second 
Lord of the Isles, in right of his wife claimed 
the earldom of Ross in opposition to the Regent 
Albany, and in attempting to make good that 
claim he fought in 1411 the celebrated battle of 
Harlaw. His son Alexander, third Lord of the 
Isles, was allowed by James I. to inherit the 
earldom of Ross from his mother; but notwith- 
standing he took up arms against the king, wasted 
the crown-lands near Inverness, and burned that 
town. James promptly attacked and routed the 
rebels, and their leader was fain to throw himself 
on the mercy of his sovereign. He presented him- 
self before the king in the church of Holyrood, 
clothed only in his shirt and di*awers, and hold- 
ing his unsheathed sword by the point, and fall- 
ing upon his knees, sun-endered his sword and 
implored the royal clemency. His life was spared, 
hut he was imprisoned for two years at Tantallon. 
During the minority of James II. he held the 
important office of Justiciar of Scotland north of 
the Eorth. In 1445 he entered into a secret and 
tr^sonable league with the Earls of Douglas and 
Crawford, but died at his castle of Dingwall- before 
any overt acts of rebellion had been committed. 
His eldest son John succeeded to his titles and 
estates, and carded on similar insurrectionary 
proceedings. But after the murder of the Earl 
of ©Quglas by James 11. he took fnght, and 
entreated : the forgiveness of the king, which 
yi.th. some hesitation was granted to Mm, and 
he was made of the wardens of t^e Marches. 


After the death of James II., the earl, along with 
the exiled Douglases, entered into a treasonable 
league with Edward IV. of England for the con- 
q[nest and partition of Scotland, and raised the 
standard of rebellion. His estates were in conse- 
quence forfeited, but on his submission he was 
restored to the lordship of the Isles; the earl- 
dom of Ross was annexed to the crown. In 
Ms old age his nephew, and heir, apparently 
with his approbation, at the' head of his vassals 
endeavoured to recover possession of that earldom. 
James IV., who at this time filled the throne, 
availed himself of the opportunity to break up 
that confederacy of the islanders, which had 
proved so troublesome to the peace of the country ; 
and in the parliament of May 1493 John, fourth 
and last Lord of the Isles, was forfeited and 
deprived of title and estates. He retired to the 
monastery of Paisley, and dying about 1498, was 
buried beside his ancestor Robert IL In 1540 the 
Lordship of the Isles was annexed to the Scottish 
crown, and from it the Prince of Wales derives one 
of his titles. See A. Mackenzie’s History of the 
Macdonalds and Lords of the Isles (Inv. 1882). 

Lords-and-LadieSf a popular name for the 
common Arum (q.v.). 

Lord’s Bay. See Sabbath. 

Lord’s Supper) one of the sacraments of the 
Christian religion, so called from its being instituted 
at supper by the Lord Jesus Christ. It receives also 
the names of Eucharist and Communion. With 
the exception of the Quakers, all sects of Chris- 
tians, however different their views as to its nature, 
agree in celebrating it as one of the most sacred 
rites of religion. The present article is written 
from the point of view of those who admit more or 
less the idea of a historical development of the 
doctrines connected with the Lord’s Supper; the 
views of Roman Catholics, who hold tliat the 
doctrines of their church on the subject were 
delivered by our Lord and His apostles, and have 
from the first centuries been taught in substance in 
the church, will be found under Teansubstantia- 
TION. 

The circumstances of sorrow amid which it was 
instituted, and its intimate relation to the crown- 
ing work of Jesus, His death, had, at the very 
outset, made a deep impression upon the early 
church. We have four accounts of the institution, 
one from each of three evangelists, and one from 
St Paul (1 Cor. x., xi.) ; and those who hold the 
doctrine of the Real Presence see in John vi. 
an allusion to the Eucharist. Not only was the 
solemnity, in conformity with the original institu- 
tion, repeated daily in conjunction with the so- 
called ‘ Love-feasts ’ {Aga^ce, q.v.), and retained as 
a separate rite when these feasts were set aside, hut 
at a very early period it was believed to possess a 
peculiar efficacy, and soon ideas of the wonderful 
and mystical became associated with it. The Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated on every important occasion 
of life— ^as when entering on marriage — or to 
commemorate departed friends and martyrs; to 
those that could not be present at the meeting 
of the congregation, such as prisoners and sick 
persons, the indispensable food of heaven was 
carried by the deacons, and in some churches the 
communicants took part of the materials of the 
feast home with them, that they might welcome 
the gift of a new day with consecrated food. 
Heathens and unworthy persons, and Catechumens 
(q.v.) also, were excluded from tMs holy mystery. 
As early as the 2d century, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
and Irenaeus advance the opinion that the mere 
bread and wine become, in the Eucharist, some- 
thing higher — the earthly, something heavenly — 
without, however, ceasing to be bread and wine. 
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Though these views were opposed hy some eminent 
individual Christian teachers, such as Origen, who 
took a figurative conception of the sacrament, and 
depreciated its efficacy, yet both among the people 
and in the ritual of the church, more particularly 
after the 4th centmy, the miraculous or super- 
natural view of the Lord’s Supper gained ^ound. 
After the 3d century the office of presenting the 
bread and wine came to be confined to the ministers 
or priests. This practice arose from, and in turn 
sti*en^hened, the notion which was gaining ground, 
that in this act of presentation by the priest a 
sacrifice, similar to that once offered up in the 
death of Christ, though bloodless, was ever anew 
presented to God. This still deepened the feeling 
of mysterious significance and importance with 
which the rite of the Lord’s Supper was viewed, 
and led to that gradually increasing splendour of 
celebration which under Gregory the Great took 
the form of the mass. See Lituegy. 

For a long time there was no formal declaration 
of the mind of the church on the presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist. At length, in the first half of 
the 9th century, a discussion on the point was 
raised by the Abbot of Corvei, Paschasius Rad- 
bertus, and Ratramnus, a learned monk of the 
same convent they exchanged several violent con- 
troversial writings, De Sanguine, et Corpore Domini, 
and the most distinguished men of the time took 
part in the discussion. Paschasius maintained 
that the bread and wine are, in the act of consecra- 
tion, transformed by the omnipotence of God into 
that very body of Christ which was once born of 
Mary, nailed to the cross, and raised from the dead. 
According to this conception nothing remains of 
the bread and wine but the outward form, the 
taste, and the smell j while Ratramnus would not 
allow that there is any change in the bread and 
wine themselves, but granted that an actual trans- 
formation of their power and efficacy^ takes place. 
The greater accordance of the fi.rst view with the 
credulity of the age, its love of the wonderful and 
magical, as well as with the natural desire for the 
utmost possible nearness to Christ, in order to be 
unfailingly saved by Him, and the apparently 
logical character of the inference that, where the 
power, according to universal admission, was 
changed, there must be a change also of the sub- 
stance — all these concurring influences brought it 
about that, when the views of Ratramnus were 
in substance revived by Berengarius, Canon of 
Tours, in opposition to Lanfranc, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Cardinal Humbert, the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, as it came to be called, 
triumphed, and was officially approved by the 
Council of Rome in 1079. In the fourth Lateran 
Council at Rome (1216), under Innocent IIL, 
Transubstantiation was declared to be an article 
of faith ; and it has continued to be so held by the 
Roman Catholic Church to the present day. The 
Greek Catholic Church sanctioned the same view 
of Transubstantiation at the Synod of Jerusalem in 
1672. For the Calixtines and Taborites, see Huss. 

The Reformation of the 16th century again raised 
the question of the nature of the Eucharist. The 
Lutheran Church rejected from the first the Catholic 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, as well as of the 
mass — i.e. the constant renewal of the sacrifice of 
Christ — and merely taught that, through the power 
of God, and in a wa;y not to be explained, the body 
and blood of Qhrist are present in, with, and under 
the unchanged bread and wine ( ‘Consubstantia- 
tion ’). In opposition to this doctrine, it was laid 
down by Zwingli that the Lord’s Supper is a mere 
commemoration of the death of Christ, and a pro- 
fession of belonging to His church, the bread and 
wine being only symbols *. a view which is adbpted 
in substance by Socinians and Arminians. Luther 


bitterly opposed the symbolical view, especially 
towards the latter part of his career; Zwdnglrs 
doctrine was more repugnant to him than the deeper 
and more mystic Catholic doctrine. 

Calvin sought to strike a middle course, which 
has been substantially followed by the Reformed 
Churches. According to him, the body of Christ is 
not actually present in the bread and wine, which 
he also holds to be mere symbols. But the ‘ faith- 
*ful’ receiver is, at the moment of partaking, 
brought into union with Christ, through the 
medium of the Holy Spirit,^ and receives of that 
heavenly power (efficacy) which is always emanat- 
ing from His glorified body in heaven. Melanch- 
thon, in this controversy, was inclined to the 
views of Calvin ; but he thought a union might be 
effected by adopting the declaration that Christ 
in the Eucharist is ‘truly and really’ present (not 
merely in faith ). The endeavours of Melanchthon 
and his party, bjr arbitrary alterations of the 
Augsburg Confession and other means, to effect 
a public reconciliation only served to rouse among 
the partisans of Luther a furious theological storm, 
and the result was the establishment of the views 
of Luther, and the final separation of the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches. 

The whole controversy relates to the mode in 
which the body and blood of Christ are present in 
the Lord’s Supper; for it was agreed on all hands 
that they are present in some way. The Reformed 
theologians argued that presence is a relative term, 
opposed not to distance, but to absence ; and that 
presence, in this case, does not mean local near- 
ness, but presence in efficacy. Here they parted 
company both with the Roman Catholic Church and 
with the Lutherans. They were willing to call this 
presence ‘real’ (‘if they want words,’ as Zwingli 
said), meaning true and efficacious, but they would 
not admit corporal or essential presence. But while 
the Reformed Churches were at one in holding that 
by receiving the body and blood of Christ is meant 
receiving their virtue and efficacy, there is some 
difference in their way of expressing what that 
efficacy is. Some said it was their efficacy as 
broken and shed — i.e. their sacrificial efficacy; 
others, in addition to this, speak of a mysterious 
supernatural efficacy flowing from the glorified 
body of Christ. 

With regard to the Reformed Churches, it may be 
remarked that their Confessions on this point were 
mostly formed for the express purpose of compro- 
mise, to avoid a breach with the Lutherans. Hence 
the language of these Confessions contains more of 
the mystical element than the framers of them 
seem, in other parts of their writings, to favour. 
And it is remarkable that the Anglican Confessions, 
which were framed under different circumstances, 
lean more to the symbolical view of Zwingli than 
do those of most of the Reformed Churches. The 
Thirty-nine Articles, after laying down that, ‘to 
such as with faith receive the same, it is a partak- 
ing of the body of Christ,’ repudiate the notion 
of Transubstantiation, and add, ‘The body of 
Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the Supper 
only after an heavenly and spiritual manner. And 
the mean whereby the body of Christ is received 
and eaten in the Supper is faith.’ The Anglican 
Church is divided on this, as on several kindred 
topics, into two parties : with one the symbolical 
view of the rite i^ predominant ; the other party 
reprobate this view as ‘low,’ and maintain an 
objective^ ‘ mystical presence ’ of the thing signified, 
along vrith the si^. The view of the latter party 
as to the sacrificial nature of the Sacrament 
approaches very closely that of the Church of 
Rome. For the various points of difference 
amongst Anglicans as to vestments, the eastward 
position, &c., reference must be made to the books 
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cited below. In the Mackonocbie case (1869) it 
was decided that tlie celebrant had no ri^ht to 
kneel during the prayer of consecration ; in the 
Purchas case ( 1871 ), that he had no right to adopt 
the eastward position. 

The Presbyterian Church adopted substantially 
the views of Calvin. The words of the West- 
minster Confession are : ‘ That doctrine which 
maintains a change of the substance of bread and 
wine into the substance of Christas body and blood 
(commonly called Transubstantiation) by conse- 
cration of a priest, or by any other way, is repug- 
nant not to Scripture alone, but even to common 
sense and reason. . . . Worthy receivers, out- 
wardly partaking of the visible elements in this 
sacrament, do then also inwardly by faith, really 
and indeed, yet not carnally and corporally, but 
spiritually, receive and feed upon Christ crucified, 
and all benefits of His death : the body and blood 
of Christ being then not corporally or carnally in, 
with, or under the bread and wine ; yet as really, 
but spiritually, present to the faith of believers in 
that ordinance as the elements themselves are to 
their outward senses.’ But the tendency is nowa- 
days to regard the rite in its commemorative 
character, and the signs as means of working upon 
the mind and feelings subjectively, rather than as 
the vehicle of any objective, mystically operating 
grace. 

This variety of dogmatical opinion as to the 
Eucharist naturally gave rise to variety in the cere- 
monials of its observance. The Catholic notion of a 
mysterious transformation produced the dread of 
allowing any of the bread and wine to drop, and 
led to the substitution of wafers {hostice, ohlatce) for 
the breaking of bread. The doctrine of the ‘ real 
union,’ which declares that in the bread as well as 
in the wine, in each singly and by itself, Christ 
entire is present and tasted— a doctrine which was 
attested by wafers visibly bleeding— caused the cup 
to be gradually withdrawn from the laity and non- 
ofificiating priests (see Liturgy) ; this practice was 
first authoritatively sanctioned at the Council of 
Constance, 1415. All the Reformed Churches 
restored the cup ; in the Greek Church it had never 
been given. From the same feeling of deep rever- 
ence for the Eucharist the communion of children 
gradually came, after the 12th century, to he dis- 
continued : the Greek Church alone admits the 
practice. Grounded on the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, the Greek and Roman Catholic Churches 
hold^ the ‘elevation of the host’ {hostia, ‘victim or 
sacrifice’ ) to be a symbol of the exaltation of Christ 
from the state of humiliation ; connected with this 
is the ‘adoration of the host,’ and the carrying it 
about in solemn procession. The use of leavened 
bread in the Greek Church, and of unleavened in 
the Roman Catholic and Lutheran, of water mixed 
with wine in the Roman Catholic and Greek 
Churches, and of unmixed wine in the Protestant 
Churches, magnified into importance by symbolical 
explanations, have given occasion to the hottest 
controversies. The greater part of the Reformed 
Churches agree in breaking the bread and letting 
the communicants take it with the hand (not with 
the' mouth); and this practice is owing to the 
original tendency of those Churches to the sym- 
bolical conception of the Eucharist, in which the 
breaking of the bread and the pouring out of the 
wine are essential elements. 

It has been contended that the early Christians 
celebrated the Lord’s Supper daily, but a weekly 
celebration— originally in the evening along with 
the agape— is more probable. Abuses at the 
Agapae fq.v.) led to the separation from them of 
the Lords Supper, which now took place in the 
Early synods ordained that the faithful 
should receive the communion at all the higher 


festivals — Epiphany, Easter, Pentecost, Christmas. 
Early morning comm union received fasting, is the 
rule with Catholics and High Anglicans, mid-day 
communion being allowed to aged and invalid 
persons. The Moravians always celebrate the com- 
munion in the evening. In the Roman Catholic 
Church it is usual to reserve portions of the Sacra- 
ment after celebration for the puipose of permitting 
the sick to communicate in their own houses. For 
kneeling or sitting at communion, see Kneeling. 
In the English Church it was usual to exclude non- 
communicants from being present during the rite, 
as the ancient church excluded catechumens ; but 
neither the modern Catholic Church, the High 
Anglican, nor the Piesbyterian practises this 
exclusion. In the Highlands of Scotland, through 
a morbid awe of eating and drinking unworthily, 
it is customary for devout Christians to postpone 
communicating till late in life. Of late some 
teetotalers insist on the use of unfermented wine 
in the Lord’s Supper. 

But although the great divisions of the Christian 
world have continued as churches to adhere to 
those doctrines about the Lord’s Supper which were 
fixed and stereotyped in Acts of Council and Articles 
and Confessions about the time of the Reformation, 
we are not to suppose that the opinions of indivi- 
duals within those churches continue equally uni- 
form and fixed. Even Roman Catholic theologians, 
likeBossuet, have sometimes endeavoured to under- 
stand the doctrine of the church in a philosophical 
sense; and in the Lutheran Church the greatest 
variety of opinion prevails. Some uphold unmodi- 
fied the dogmas of Luther ; others accept them with 
explanation ; Hegel even undertook to ground them 
I on speculative reason. Others, as ScliTeiermacher, 
would have recourse to the views of Calvin as a 
means of reconciliation with the Reformed Churches. 
Even all ‘ supernatural ’ theologians do not adhere 
strictly to the formulas of the church ; while 
rationalism in all its phases tends to the puie 
symbolism of Zwingli. 

See the relevant works of Hooker, Barrow, Jeremy 
Taylor, Waterland, Burnet, Calvin, Hodge, Oosterzee, 
Dorner, Schmid, Wilberforce, Pusey, and Father Lal- 
gairns ; Hagenbach’s and Harnaok’s histories of dogma ; 
relevant articles in the Catholic Encycloj^ccdLia^ Hauck- 
Herzog, and Hastings’s Bncyclojpasdia of Beligioyi and 
Ethics^ and other works cited at Liturgy ; Ebrard ( 1846 ), 
Kahnis (1851), Ruckert (1856); Aimstrong, The Sacra- 
ments of the New Testament (New York, 1880); Bean 
Christian Institutions {V^SX) \ Father Bridgett, 
History of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain (1881); 
Clerical Symposium on the Lord^s Snapper, by Luthardt, 
Pressense, Littledale, and others ( 1881 ) ; several works by 
Bishop Gore (1895-1902) ; and for the influence of the 
Pagan mysteries on the development of the Christian cult, 
and the liturgy as a drama of Redemption, see the works 
of Aurieh, Kohde, and Reitzenstein ; Miss Underhill’s 
The Mystic Way ( 1913 ), and W. K. Fleming’s Mysticism 
m Christianity (1913). 

]jorelei 9 or Lublei (^e^* = slate -rock), a rock 
which rises perpendicularly from the Rhine, to the 
height of 427 feet, near St Goar. It used to be 
dangerous to boatmen, and has a celebrated echo. 
But the name is best known from Heine’s song of 
the siren who sits on the rock combing her hair 
and singing so ravishingly that the boatmen are 
drawn upon tlie rock and perish. The legend is 
not, however, ‘ a mdrchen of oldeu days ; ’ the first 
form^ of it was an invention of Clemens Br^tano, 
published in his ballad * Zu Bacharacli am Rheine 
wolint eine Zaubevin ’ ( 1800). It soon passed into 
a popular legend, and has suggested several variants 
to modern German poets. Max Bruch and others 
have composed operas on it. 

Lorentz, Hendrik Antoon, Dutch physicist, 
was born at Arnheim, 18th July 1853, took his 
doctorate at Leiden in 1875, and three years later 
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became professor of mathematical plij’sics there. 
With lectuiing ab Leiden he has lately combined 
the direction of physical reseaich at the Teyler 
Institute in Haarlem. The fiist volume of his 
collected papers in theoretical pliysics appeared 
(in German) in 1907. See Relativitv. 

Lorenzo* See Medici. 

Lorenzo IHarou^s* See Loueenco Marques. 

Loret 09 an interior department of Peru, watered 
for thousands of miles by the Maranoii and its 
tributaries. Area, 288,4=50 sq. m. ,* pop. 200,000. 
The quickest route from the coast to this province, 
which is only some 700 miles distant in a direct 
line, is round the north coast of South America 
and up the Amazon, a journey of 6500 miles. The 
capital is Iquitos. 

Loretto (properly Loreto), a city of Italy, 
stands 3 miles from the Adriatic and 15 by rail 
SSE. from Ancona. It has a royal palace ( designed 
by Bramante), and 7000 inhabitants; but is chiefly 
noticeable as the site of the sanctuary of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary called the Santa Casa^ or 
Holy House, which is reputed to be the house in 
which the Virgin lived in Nazareth. It was miracu- 
lously translated, first, in 1291, to the neighbour- 
hood of Fiume, thence in 1294 to a wood near 
Recanati, and was finally transferred to its 
present site in 1295. It was grievously injured 
by fire in 1921. The church of the Santa Casa 
stands near the centre of the town, before it 
a colossal bronze statue of Pope Sixtus. V. Its 
great central door is surmounted by a splendid 
bronze statue of the Madonna ; and in the interior 
are three bionze doors with bas-reliefs, represent- 
ing the piincipal events of scriptural and ecclesi- 
astical history. The Holy House itself is a single 
apartment of no great size, originally of rude 
material and construction, but now cased with 
white marble, and exquisitely sculptured, ^ after 
Bramante’s designs, by Sansovino, Bandinelli, and 
other artists. The subjects of the bas-i’eliefs are 
taken from the history of the Virgin Mary, with 
the exception of three on the eastern side, which 
are devoted to the legends of the Holy House 
itself. The image of the Virgin which it contains 
is traditionally believed to have been carved by 
St Luke. The rest of the interior of the church is 
rich with bas-reliefs, mosaics (by Domenichino and 
Guido Reni), frescoes, paintings, and bronze-work. 
Cardinal Newman accepted the miracle of theti'ans- 
lation. This shrine is still visited by thousands of 
pilgrims ; once the number averaged 200,000 a year. 

Lorient^ a seaport in the French department of 
Morbihan, situated on a good bay, 116 miles by 
rail NW. of Nantes, is a well-built town with 
a deep and spacious harbour. It was founded 
in 1664 by the French East India Company ; but, 
after the ruin of their trade by the English towards 
the close of the next century, their plant was 
acquired by the government, who since 1815 have 
ma(le Lorient the principal naval shipbuilding-yard 
in France. The dockyard and arsenal are conse- 
quently among the best and largest in the coiintiy, 
and the place ranks as a fortress of the second 
class. Lorient has schools of navigation and 
marine artillery, and an obseiwatory. The inhabi- 
tants are engaged chiefly in shipbuilding and its cog- 
nate trades, and in fishing ( especially for sardines ). 
The trade has rapidly increased since the beginning 
of the 20th centmy. Pop. (1872) 30,928; (1921) 
46,314. Off this port the British fleet under Lord 
Bridport defeated theFrench under Villaret- Joy euse 
on 23rd June 1795. 

Lorimer (Fr. lorrmert from Lat. loritm, ‘a 
thong’), a maker of bits, spurs, stirrup-irons, metal 
mountings for saddles and bridles, and generally 
of metal parts of horse-furniture. In London the 


lorimers, who had previously formed part of another 
guild, were incorporated by letters- patent in 1712 ; 
in Scottish burghs they have been comprehended 
as a branch of the corporation of Hammermen. 

Lorimer, James, jurist, was born at Aber- 
dalgie, in Perthshire, on 4th November 1818, 
studied at Edinburgh, Geneva, Bonn, and Berlin, 
was called to the Scottish bar in 1845, and in 1862 
appointed professor of Public and Internarional 
Law in tlie university of Edinburgh. In 1873 he 
took a principal share in founding the Institute of 
International Law. He died on 13th Februaiy 
1890. Besides being a busy contributor to the first 
edition of this Encyclmcedia and to the Edinburgh 
and North British Meviews^ he wrote, from the 
standpoint of the historico-political school, Hand- 
book of the Lam of Scotland ( 1862 ; 5th ed. 1885 ) ; 
Constitutionalism of the Future (1865 ; 2d ed. 1867); 
Reasons for the Study of Jurisprudence as aScietice 
(1868) ; Instittites of Law (1872 ; 2d ed. 1880) ; and 
Institutes of the Law of Nations (1883-84), besides 
The Universities of Scotland (1854) ; Political Pro^ 
gress not necessarily Democratic ( 1857 ) ; and Studies^ 
National and International (1891). 

Loris (Lorn gracilis), a small lemur of southern 
India and Ceylon, with very large eyes and slender 
limbs. It catches birds sleeping on the branches, 
and also eats vegetable food. The larger Slow 
Loris is Nycticehus tardigy'odns, widely distributed 
in the East, a shy, nocturnal, arboreal lemur, with 
delibeiate and noiseless movements, chattering 
when angry, whistling when pleased, and ever 
hiding its face in its hands. In the same sub- 
family Lorisinae there is another quaint form, the 
African Potto (Perodicticus). 

Lorn, or Lorne. See Argyll and Argyll 
(Dukes of). 

Lormin, Lorraine* See Claude Lorraine. 

Lorraine was incorporated in the German 
empire in 855, when Lothair II., son of the Eni- 
peror Lothair I., obtained the lands between the 
Scheldt, Meuse, and Rhine, called Lotharingia, or 
Lorraine (Ger. Lothringen). It at first included 
Alsace and Friesland; but these provinces were 
separated from it in 870. About 911 the ruler 
was elevated from the dignity of count to that 
of duke. In 954 Lorraine was divided into two 
duchies, Upper and Lower Lorraine. The latter 
came into the hands of the Dukes of Brabant 
in the beginning of the 13th century, and from 
that time was known as Brabant. It was in- 
corporated in Burgundy (q.v.) by Philip the Good 
in 1429, and now forms part of the kingdom of 
Belgium, and the provinces of Brabant and 
Guelderland in Holland. Upper Loiraine con- 
tinued to be governed by its own dukes till 
1736, when it was given to Stanislas, ex-king of 
Poland, and on his death in 1766 was united to 
France. It was afterwards subdivided into the 
departments of Meuse, Moselle, Meurtlie, and 
Vosges. The district lying between Metz and 
the Vosges, called Gennan Lorraine, was ceded 
to Germany in 1871, to France in 1919. See 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

Lorraine, Claude. See Claude Lorraine* 
Lorris, Guillaume de. SeeMEUNG (Jean de). 

Lory, a common name for the members of a 
family of parrots, technically known as Tricho- 
fflossidse, rigidly confined to the Australian region. 
They are beautiful, gregarious, noisy, quick-flying 
birds, feeding on fruits, and gathering the nectar 
of flowers with their hrush-like tongues. Among 
the genera are Lorius, Trichoglossus, and Eos, The 
name lory is also applied to the genus Eclectus in 
a different family of parrots, and to a South African 
Turaco {Turac'iis corytliaix). 
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Los Angeles, the most populous city of the 
western United States, and capital of Los Angeles 
county, southern California, is 483 miles SE. of 
San Francisco by the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
It is one of the oldest towns in the western states, 
and was already a thriving place when the Fran- 
ciscan fathers established a mission there in 1781 ; 
its full name being Fuehlo de la Reina de los 
Angeles, In 1835-47 it was the capital of the 
Mexican state of California. To-day it possesses 
a handsome opera-house, the university of south- 
ern California (Methodist Episcopal), Presbyterian 
and Catholic colleges, a Roman Catholic cathedral. 
There are botanic gardens, over twenty parks, 
many fine public buildings, libraries, Indian collec- 
tions,^ and a crematory. The Spanish popula- 
tion is rapidly disappearing. The pop. in 1870 
was only 5728 ; in 1900, 102,479 ; in 1920, 576,673. 
Los Angeles is the centre of a great orange 
and fruit-growing industry, much of the surround- 
ing country being admirably irrigated for the 
purpose by artesian wells. Petroleum refining, 
meat-packing, machine -making, milling, lumber 
work, railway engineering, and printing are carried 
on,_ and cinematograph films are made ,* but the 
main interests are the cultivation and export of 
oranges, grapes, and other fruits, as well as the 
manufacture of wine. A great number of invalids 
and others seeking a fine climate resort to Los 
Angeles in the winter. 

LOSS9 or Loess, a loamy deposit of Pleistocene 
age, abundantly developed in the valleys of the 
Rliine, the Danube, the Rhone, and many of their 
tributaries. It is a pulverulent yellowish-^ay or 
brownish loam, homogeneous and non-plastic, and 
consists principally of clay with small angular 
grains of quartz, and extremely minute scales of 
mica, together with a larger or smaller admixture 
of carbonate of lime and some iron oxide. It has 
a tenden^ to cleave in vertical planes, and thus 
forms cliffs where streams intersect it. The or- 
ganic remains of the Ifiss consist principally of land- 
shells of existing species, but now and again fresh- 
Avater shells are met with. Occasionally, also, the 
remains of man and the Pleistocene mammals are 
encountered, such as mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, 
reindeer, glutton, &c. In some places again are 
found relics of lemming, marmot, jerboa, &c., and 
other forms which are suggestive of steppe condi- 
tions, Geologists are still in some doubt as to the 
origin of the l6ss. The deposit is of such variable 
thickness (from a few feet up to 100 yards), and 
occurs at such very different levels,^ that it seems 
probable that more than one agency ’was concerned 
in its formation. Much of the l6ss was probably 
deposited from the fiood- waters that escaped from 
the great ice-fields and melting snows of glacial 
times. Some of it again seems to have been the 
result of the weathermg and disintegration of pre- 
existing accumulations, and the washing down of 
the dismtegrated material by rain. And it seems I 
likely enough that the superficial portions of fluvio- 
glacial loams may have been modified to some 
extent by the action of wind. Richthofen, indeed, 
has maintained that the loss is essentially a wind- 
blown accumulation — a conclusion he came to from 
astudyof thelossof China(^.v.,p. 181). Thistheory, 
however, does not explain many of the phenomena, 
and the general opinion of geologists is in favour 
of the aqueous origin of l6ss as a whole. The 
European Ibss is undoubtedly associated ’with the 
glacial deposits of the Continent, and in North 
America, ’where loss is strongly developed, the 
same relationship obtains. The geologists of the 
United States Geological Survey maintain that the 
lossic accumulations which cover enormous areas 
in the great basin traversed by the Mississippi and 
its affiuents are essentially of fiuviatile origm. 


For a general account of the European loss, see J. 
Geikie, Prehistorie Europe [ISSl), and Address to GeoL 
Sectiorhf Brit. Assoc., Newcastle Meeting (1889). For 
American loss, sqq Sixth Annual Bepcn't, U.S. Geol. Survey 
(1885). For Chinese loss, see Richthofen’s great work on 
China. See also Black jEAETH. 

Lost Property. In point of law, the finder 
of lost property is entitled to keep it until the 
o’wner is found ; but there are ceidjain circum- 
stances in which the keeping of it will amount to 
larceny. The rule in England is that, if the finder 
find the property in such circumstances that he 
either knows the owner, or has reasonable grounds 
for believing that he can be found, then the taking 
of the property with intent to keep it will be lar- 
ceny. If, for example, a servant finds a sovereign 
in her master^s house, and keeps it, that is larceny ; 
so, too, where the prompter on the stage of a 
theatre picked up a £50 note which had been 
dropped by one of the actors. On the other hand, 
if at the time of finding there be no reasonable 
probability of ever discovering the true owner, then 
there is* no larceny, even though the finder does 
afterwards acquire knowledge of or reasonable 
probability of discovering the true owner. Again, 
there cannot be a conviction if the finder did not 
when he took the goods intend to convert them, or 
if he was under the reasonable impression that the 
owner had abandoned his right of property therein. 
It has also been decided that the mere keeping of 
a lost article, in hopes of getting a reward for giving 
it up, though the owner be known, does not 
amount to larceny. There is also no obligation on 
the finder of lost property to incur expense in 
advertising for the owner ; and it is to be home in 
mind that the real owner is not divested of his pro- 
perty b^r the loss, but can demand it from whoso- 
ever is in possession of it. But lost bills of ex' 
change and notes, if transferred for valuable con- 
sideration without notice, become the property of 
the transferee. Moreover, the loser of a bill or 
note payable to bearer could not at English com- 
mon law sue the party liable either on the bill or 
note itself, or on the indorsement, but by sec. 69 
of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, the court may 
order the drawer to furnish the loser with another 
bill of the same tenor if a proper indemnity be 
given. In Scotland, also, the tenor of a lost bill 
may be established by a process for proving the 
tenor. The finder of lost property is not entitled 
to it, where^ the property consists of gold, silver, 
&c., hidden in the earth, in which case the treasure- 
trove belongs to the crown or its grantee; the 
finder must give notice thereof, under a penalty. 
The right to wreck was long in controversy, but 
now the finder must notify the receiver of wreck ; 
if not claimed within a year it falls to the crown. 

Lost Tribes. See Babylonish Captivity, 
Anglo-Israelite Theory. 

Lot (anc. Oltis), one of the largest tributaries 
of the Garonne in France, rises in Mont Lozere, 
a section of the C^vennes, flows in a generally 
western direction, being known at first as the Olt, 
through the departments of Lozbre, Aveyron, Lot, 
and Lot-et-Gaionne, and joins the Garonne from 
the right at Aiguillon, after a course of nearly 
300 miles, nearly two-thirds being navigable. 

Lot, a department in the south of France, 
formed out of the old province of Guienne, and 
comprising the arrondissements of Cahors, Gour- 
don, and Figeac, is watered by the Dordogne and 
the Lot. Area, 2012 sq. m. ; pop. (1872 ) 281,404 ; 
(1921) 176,889. The eastern districts are invaded 
by the Gausses plateaus of the C^vennes. The 
valleys are fertile, ^ Wheat, maize, tobacco, fruits, 
chestnuts, and wine are the more important 
products. Sheep-breeding is largely carried on. 
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Milling, tanning, and the manufacture of woollens 
are the only branches of industry. Capital, Cahors. 
Lot. See Divination, Sortes Yirgiliam. 

Lot-6t-Gd.roillie9 a department in the south- 
west of France, formed out of the old provinces of 
Guienne and Gascony. It comprises the arron- 
dissements of Agen, Villeneuve, Marmande, and 
Nerac, and is watered by the Garonne and its tribu- 
taries, the Gers and Lot. Area, 2067 sq. m. ; pop. 
0841) 347,073; (1921) 239,972. The department 
is a rolling plain and extremely fertile, except in 
the south-west, where it is invaded by the Landes 
(q.v.), of which much has been reclaimed by plant- 
ing pines. The principal products are wheat, maize, 
wine, hemp, fruits ( the plums of Agen are particu- 
larly celebrated), tomatoes, tobacco, potatoes, flax, 
and oil-plants. Pine, cork, and chestnut woods are 
numerous. Poultry are i*eared in great numbers 
for exportation. Manufacturing industiy is ex- 
hibited chiefly in metal-works, paper-mills, woollen 
and cork factories, distilleries, and tanneries. 

Lothian, anciently the whole territory between 
the Tweed and the Firth of Forth, which, from 547 
a portion of Bernicia or of Northumbria, was not 
finally annexed to Scotland till 1018. The name 
is now restricted to Haddington, Edinburgh, and 
Linlithgow shires, which are called respectively 
East, Mid, and West Lothian. See Scotland and 
Borders. 

Loti, Pierre, the pen-name of Louis-Marie- 
JuLiEN ViAUD, a charming but hardly a great 
writer, who quickly reached the heart of France, 
and climbed into a chair at the Academy as early 
as 1891. Born in a Huguenot home at Rochefort, 
14th January 1850, he entered the navy at an early 
age, and was thus enabled to reap in his voyages 
round the world that harvest of exotic impressions 
which was to give him a literary stock-in-trade 
of a quite individual character. Lieutenant-de- 
vameau by 1881, he was a year in disgrace for a too 
truthful series of lectures in Figaro on the conduct 
of the French soldiers at Hue in 1883. His first 
work, Aziyadi (1879), a series of pictures of life on 
the Bosporus, was weak and spoiled by aflectation ; 
the second, Le MaHage de Loti (1880), carried the 
imagination captive with all the charm of the coral 
seas. To Tahiti and the story of Rarahu followed 
Senegal and the story of Fatou-gaze in Le Roman 
dHun Spahi ( 1881 ) ; next with ilfow- Fr^re Yves ( 1883 ), 
Brittany and the seas of Southern Europe; and 
again in his masterpiece, Ficheur d'lslande (1886), 
Brittany and the seas of the frozen North. To the 
standard of these two the later works have not 
attained : Propos d^Exil ( 1887 ), Madame Chrys- 
antMme (1887), Japonneries d'Automne (1889), 
LeRomayi d'un Enfant {IB90), AuMaroe (1890), 
Le Livre de laFitU et de la Mort ( 1891 ; Eng. trans. 
by T. P. O’Connor, 1892), Fantdme d^ Orient (1892), 
Le Lesert (1894), La GaliUe (1895), Ramuntcho 
(1897), VInde sane les Anglais (1903), Madame 
Prune (1905), DisenchanUes (1906), La Mort 
de Philae (1908), Le GMteau de la Belle au Bois 
Dormant (1916). The simplicity yet intensity of 
his sensuous impressions, the pervading emotional 
sympathy with aU nature, the tenderness and 
demental melancholy, largely explain the charm 
of Pierre Loti. Oapitaine-de-vaisseau from lOOfli 
he participated in the Great War. He died 10th 
June 1923. 

Lotions^ or Washes, are remedies, usually 
dilute, of a liquid, but not of an oily nature, which 
are applied to circumscribed portions of the surface 
of the body. The yellow and black mercurial 
lotions are used generally, particularly the latter, 
in cases of syphilitic origin. The most important 
groups are antiseptic, solutions of corrosive subli- 
mate, carbolic acid, boracic acid, &c; sedative, 


containing opium, belladonna, acetate of lead, &c.; 
stimulating, containing capsicum, sulphur, chloride 
or sulphate of zinc, &c. 

Loto'pliagi ( Gr. ‘lotus-eaters’ ), a name applied 
by the ancients to a peaceful and hospitable people 
inhabiting a district of Cyrenaica, on the north 
coast of Africa, and much depending for their sub- 
sistence on the fruit of the lotus-tree, from which 
they also made wine. According to Homer, they 
received Odysseus hospitably, and the lotus-fruit 
made his compatriots lose all desire to return 
home. This happy languor was happily expressed 
by Tennyson in ‘ The Lotus-eaters.’ 

Lotos* See Lotophagi, Lotus. 

LOtSChberg^ in the Berenese Oberland, was 
pierced in 1906-11 by a tunnel 9J miles long, a 
northern outlet to the Simplon traffic, which con- 
nects the Swiss railway system with the French. 
Lottery# See Gaming. 

LottO» Lorenzo, painter, was born about 1480 
in Venice, 'and died about 1556 in Loretto, where 
he was latterly supported by the Santa Casa, on 
which he bad bestowed his property. He painted 
mainly religious and allegorical subjects. See 
monograph by Berenson (London, 1895), 

Lotus. The name Lotos ( Lat. Lotus) was given 
by the Greeks to a number of different plants whose 
fruit w^as used for food. One of the most notable 
of these is the Zizyphus Lotus of the north of 
Africa and the south of Europe, a shrub belonging 



Nymphsea Lotus. 


to the natural order Rhamnese (see Jujube). — The 
fruit of the Diospyros Lotus ^ or Date Plum (q.v.), 
is the European Lote, — Tlie name lotus was also 
given to several beautiful species of Water-lily 
(q.v.), especially to the Blue Water-lily (Nyonphcea 
stellata) and the Egyptian Water-lily (W. Lotus), 
which grow in stagnant and slowly running water 
in the south of Asia and north of Africa. The 
Nymphcea Lotus grows in the Nile and adjacent 
rivulets, and has a large white flow^er. The root 
is eaten by the people who live near the lake Man- 
zaleh. The rivulets near Damietta abound with 
this flower, Avhich rises 2 feet above the water. It 
w^as the rose of ancient Egypt, the favourite flower 
of the country, and was often made into wreaths 
or garlands, placed on the foreheads of women, or 
held in their hands, and smelt for its fragrance. 
It frequently appears in the hieroglyphs, where it 
represents the Upper Country or Southern Egypt, 
and capitals of columns, prows of boats, and heads 
of staves were often fashioned in its shape. In 
mythology it was the emblem of Nefer-Tum; 
Harpocrates is seated upon it ; and there w^as a 
mystical lotus of the sun. The lotus of Chinese 
and Hindu mythology is the Nelumbo (q.v.).— -By 
botanists the name Lotus has been appropriated to 
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a genus of the order Legnminosse, consisting of 
some 80 species, natives of the tempeiate regions 
of the eastern hemisphere. One of the British 
species is the bird ’s-foot Trefoil {Lotus coryviculatus), 
whose yellow or orange-coloured floweis are familiar 
on the sandy soils of golf-links and elsewhere. 

Lotze^ Kudolf Hermann, philosopher, was 
hoin at Bautzen in Saxony, on 21st May 1817, 
studied both niedicine and philosophy at Leipzig, 
was appointed piofessor of the latter subject at 
the same university in 1842 and at Gottingen in 
1844; in 1881 he moved to Berlin, but died pn 
Isb July of that year. It was as a physiologist 
that lie first atti’acted notice by his articles 
contributed to Wagner^s Handworterhuch der 
Fhysiologie. In these he combated the then 
accepted doctrine of vitalism or a specific ‘ Lebens- 
kraft, and argued for a thorough-going mechanical 
treatment of the phenomena of life. The same 
views were expressed in his General Physiology of 
Bodily Life ( 1851 ), and led many to rank him with 
the materialistic thinkers of tlie day, though his 
real philosophical position, to which he remained 
constant through life, had been already expressed 
in his Metaphysik, published in 1841. The most 
comprehensive statement of his views on nature 
and man is contained in his Microcosmus (3 vols. 
1856-64). By this ‘attempt at an anthropology,’ 
in which he invokes the example of Herder, he is 
most widely known. Its attractive style and the 
semi-popular character of some of its disquisitions 
have contributed to make it read beyond the 
schools. A more systematic presentation of his 
thought was cut short by death. Only two of the 
three promised volumes appeared, the first on Logic 
(1874), and the second on Metaphysics (1879). In 
addition to the works named, his Medicinische 
Psychologic ( 1852) and his Gcschichte der Msthet^ik 
in Deutschland (1868) deserve mention. Philo- 
sophically, Lotze comes of the lineage of Leibniz 
and Herbart; he starts, that is to say, from the 
standpoint of individualism or moiiadism. But he 
has also been powerfully influenced by Hegel and 
the German idealists, and he rounds off his indi- 
vidualism with the doctrine of one infinite real 
Being, within which individuals act and live. He 
considers this the only supposition which can 
explain the action of individual things upon one 
another. Lotze carries on, however, a constant 
polemic against what he considers the exclusively 
intellectual and abstract character of Hegelianism, 
and his om philosophy may be treated as in great 
part a justification and reassertion of feeling — in 
other words, of the demands made by man’s 
ethical, aesthetic, and religious instincts. His 
other polemic is against the so-called scientific 
philosophy of the age. While conceding to 
mechanism its fullest rights in the explanation of 
events, Lotze eveiywhere insists that mechanism 
gives only, as it were, the scaffolding of existence, 
and that the meaning of the universe can only be 
read in the light of the Highest Good. Mechanism 
must be regarded philosophically as the instrument 
of purpose. Lotze’s doctrine is therefore a teleo- 
logical idealism,^ largely based on ethical considera- 
tions. His distinction, however, is not that of a 
systematic thinker, and he combats the deductive 
tendency of his predecessors. See books by H. 
Jones (1895), Falckenberg (1901 et seq.)^ Schoen 
(1902), E. E, Thomas (1922). 

Loubet, Simile, born in 1838 at Marsanne 
(Drdme), was French president in 1899-1906, the 
period of the Dreyfus affair, the Algeciras con- 
ference, and the breach between church and state. 

Loudon, Gideon Ernst, Freiherr von ( 1716- 
90), Austrian generalissimo, was born at Tootzen, 
in Livonia, whither his ancestor had migrated from 


Ayrshire in the 14th century. In 1732 he entered 
‘ the Russian service, but ten years later exchanged 
into that of Austria, soon afterwards marrymg and 
turning Catholic. In the Seven Years’* War he 
won the title of Freiherr (Baron) at Hochkircli 
( 1758) ; at Kunersdorf ( 1759) he turned defeat into 
victory ; and his loss of the battle of Liegnitz ( 1760 ) 
was due inainh’’ to Lacy and Daiiii. As field- 
marshal he commanded in the -war of the Bavarian 
Succession (1778), and against the Turks (1788-89), 
capturing Belgrade and Semendria. See Life by 
Malleson (1884). 

Loudon, John Claudius (1783-1843), bom 
at Cambnslarig, became a gardener, and from 1803 
published, with an ardour that neither ill-health 
nor poverty could abate, a long series of books on 
forestry, gardening, and botany, mostly of popular 
character. His ArboreUim et Frnticeiiim Britan- 
nicum (8 vols. 1838), a very full account of the 
trees and shrubs, indigenous or introduced, growing 
in the open air in Britain, involved him in money 
difficulties. 

Loughborouglu a municipal borough, incor- 
porated in 1888, of Leicestershire, 11 miles NNW. 
of Leicester. The Decorated parish church dates 
from the 14th century, but has a Perpendicular 
tower. The grammar-school was founded in 1495, 
the girls’ grammar-school in 1849, and a free library 
in 1885. Hosiery is the staple manufacture ; and 
bell-founding was introduced in 1840, the great 
Bell (q.v.) of St Paul’s being cast here in 1881. 
A bell-tower was erected as a war memorial (1923). 
Other industries are dyeing, brick-making, and the 
manufacture of machinery. There is an active 
trade in coal. John Howe and Cleveland were 
natives, and Wedclerburn took hence his title Lord 
Loughborough. 

Loilgbrea", a market-town in County Galway, 
beautifully situated on a little fresh-water lake, 17 
miles SW. of Ballinasloe. It has ruins of a castle 
and Carmelite monastery, both dating from about 
1300. Pop. 2400. 

Louis 1. of Bavaria. See Bavaria. 
Louis IX., or St Louis, king of France, 
born at Poissy, April 25, 1215, succeeded his 
father, Louis VIIL, in 1226. His mother, Blanche 
of Castile, a woman of great talent and sincere 
piety, was regent during his minority, and bestowed 
on him a strictly religious education, which materi- 
ally influenced his character and policy. When 
Louis attained his majority he became involved in 
a war with Henry HI. of England, and by his 
victories compelled the English king to acknow- 
ledge French suzerainty in Guienne. During a 
dangerous illness he made a vow that, if he 
recovered, he would go in person as a crusader, 
and accordingly, having appointed his mother 
regent, he sailed in August 1248, with 40,000 men 
to Cyprus, whence, in tlie following spring, he pro- 
ceeded to Egypt, thinking by the conquest of that 
country to open the way to Palestine. He took 
Daraietta, but was afterwards defeated and taken 
prisoner by the Mohammedans. A ransom of 
100,000 marks of silver procured his release on 
May 7, 1260, with the remnant ( 6000 men ) of his 
army. He proceeded by sea to Acre, and remained 
in Palestine till the death of his mother (November 
1262) compelled his return to France. Having a 
large number of blood-relations among tlie dukes 
and counts of France, he used these to strengthen 
the ‘legitimist’ loyalty to his house, determined 
by the Pragmatic Sanction the relation of the 
French Church to the pope, founded the theological 
college in Paris famous under the name of ‘La 
Sorhonne,’ gave France a new judicial organisa- 
tion by setting up in the provinces royal courts of 
justice or parliaments, which superseded the juris- 
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diction of the ‘lord of the inanoi,’ and gradually 
gave rise to t\ie> noblesse de robe, from amongst which 
the kings recruited their civil servants. A code of 
laws was brought into use, known as the Jttahlisse- 
ments de St Louis, Louis embarked on a new 
crusade, July 1, 1270, and proceeded to Tunis ; 
but a pestilence breaking out in the French camp 
carried off the greater part of the aimy and 
the king himself. He died August 25, 1270 ; and 
his son, Philip III., was glad to make peace and 
return to France. Pope Boniface VIII. canonised 
him in 1297. See the Vie de St Louis by Joinville 
(q.v.), Louis’s friend, AVallon’s Life of him (4tli ed. 
1893 ), Perry’s ( 1901 ), and Miss W. S. Knox’s ( 1909 ). 

Louis XI.» king of France, the eldest son of 
Charles VII., born at Bourges, July 3, 1423, was 
from his boyhood eminently cruel, tyi*annical, and 
erfidious. He made unsuccessful attempts against 
is father’s throne, was compelled to flee to 
Brabant, and sought the protection of Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, with whom he remained 
till his father’s death in 1461, when he succeeded 
to the crown. The severe measures which he 
immediately adopted against the great vassals led 
to a coalition against him, at the head of which 
were the great Houses of Burgundy and Brittany. 
Louis owed his success more to his artful policy 
than to arms ; and, the war threatening to Dreak 
out anew, he invited Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy, to a friendly conference at Peronne 
in October 1468. His agents meanwhile had stirred 
up the people of Liege to revolt against the duke, 
in return for which deed Charles made him a 
prisoner, and compelled him to associate in the 
punishment of Li4ge. Full of resentment, Louis 
then stirred up against Charles the Flemish towns 
and the Swiss republics. It became from that 
time a practice with French kings to have Swiss 
mercenaries in their pay. The Swiss defeated 
Charles twice, and killed him in a last battle 
(1477). Louis then claimed Burgundy as a vacant 
French fief, but was prevented from gaining 
possession of Charles’s Flemish lands ^ the 
marriage of Maiy, the rightful heir, to Maximilian 
of Austria. The troops of the latter defeated the 
French at Guinegate (1479), but the war was 
renewed on the death of Mary. A peace was con- 
cluded at Arras, December 25, 1482, by which the 
counties of Burgundy and Artois were handed over 
to France. Louis was also successful — after the 
use of means far from honourable— in annexing 
Provence to the crown as a lapsed fief. ^ In order 
to weaken his feudal vassals he greatly increased 
the power and number of parliaments, an institu- 
tion agreeable to the towns and to the middle class, 
and to which he began to grant a voice in matters 
of state. His favourite residence was the chateau 
of Plessis-lez-Tours, close to Tours. His chief ad- 
visers and favourites were Olivier le Dain, originally 
a barber, but made a count ; Tristan I’Hermite, and 
Cardinal Balue. He spent the latter years of his 
reign in great misery, in excessive horror of death, 
which superstitious and ascetic practices failed to 
allay. He died at Plessis-lez-Tours, August 30, 
1483. He is said to have been the author of part of 
A. de la Sale’s Les cent ITouvelles nouvelles, a sort 
of imitation of the Decameron, and of the Easier des 
Cruerres, a book of instruction for his son. He 
founded three universities. 

See the Memoir es of Philippe de Comines ( q.v.) ; the 
Lettres (ed. Vaesen and Charavay, 1883-1909); works 
byLegeay (1874), Willert (English, 1876), Buet (2d ed. 
1886), and Hare (1907). Quentm Dwrward gives a 
brilliant caricature. The play Louis XL is by Delavigne. 

Louis king of France, son of Henry IV. 

and Marie de’ Medici, born at Fontainebleau, 27tli 
September 1601, succeeded to the throne on the 


assassination of his father, 14th May 1610, his mother 
being called to the regency by an edict of the 
parliament of Paris, which had acquired a right to 
speak in the name of all the others. She entered 
into close alliance with Spain and the pope, and 
betrothed the king to Anne of Austria, daughter of 
Philip III. of Spain, upon which the Huguenots 
took up arms ; but peace was concluded at St 
Menehould on 5th May 1614. The king, who was 
now declared of age, confirmed the Edict of 
Nantes, and in the same year the French £tats 
Generaiix — consisting of members of the clergy, 
the nobility, and the middle classes, a body more 
ancient than the parliaments, and in which the 
bourgeoisie sided with the kings — were summoned 
for the last time, as the events proved, till the 
reign of Louis XVL, for this constitutional 
chamber showed itself powerless to agree upon and 
follow out a policy. The restoration of Catholic 
church-rights in B^arn led to the i*eligious 
war, in which the Protestants lost almost all 
their places of security, and which ended in 
1622. After the death of De Luynes, in 1624, 
Bichelieii, afterwards Cardinal and Duke, be- 
came the chief minister of Louis. His powerful 
mind obtained complete control over that of the 
weak king, and his policy effected that increase of 
monarchical power, at the expense of Protestants, 
nobles, and parliaments, which reached its con- 
summation iu the reign of Louis XIV. The over- 
throw of the Huguenots w^as completed by the 
capture of Rochelle, 20th October 1628, at the 
siege of wdiicli the king took part in person. 
Richelieu now led Louis to take part in the Thirty 
Years’ War, openly supporting Gustavus Adolphus 
and the Dutch against the Spaniards and Austrians. 
The latter years of Louis’s reign w^ere signalised by 
the getting possession of Alsace and of Roussillon, 
ac< 4 uisitions which were confirmed in the following 
reign. Louis died 14th May 1643. Under his 
reign was prepared the period of French ascendency 
in Europe. His queen, after twenty-three years 
of married life, bore a son in 1638, who succeeded 
to the throne as Louis XIV. ; and in 1640 a second 
son, Philip, Duke of Orleans, the ancestor of the 
present House of Orleans. 

See Marie de’ Medici, Richelieu; and works by 
Bazin (new ed. 4 vols. 1846), Topin (1876), Zeller (1879), 
Batiffol (1907-10), K. A. Patmore (1909). 

Louis XIT., king of France, born at St Ger- 
main-en-Laye, 16th September 1638, succeeded his 
father, Louis XIII., in 1643. His mother, Anne 
of Austria, became regent, and Mazarin (q.v.) her 
minister. During the king’s minoiity the dis- 
contented nobles, encouraged by Spain, sought to 
shake off the authority of the crown, and the civil 
wars of the Fronde (q.v.) arose. Peace was con- 
cluded in 1659 ; and in the following year Louis 
married the Infanta Maria Theresa, a princess 
possessing neither beauty nor other attractive 
qualities. Little was expected from the young 
king ; his education had been neglected, and bis 
conduct was dissolute ; but on Mazarin’s death in 
1661 he suddenly assumed the reins of government, 
and from that time forth carried into effect with 
rare energy a political theory of pure despotism. 
His alleged saying, ‘L’dtat c’est moi’ (‘I am the 
state ’ ), expresses the principle to which everything 
was accommodated. He had a cool and clear 
head, with much dignity and amenity of manners, 
great activity, and indomitable perseverance. 
The distress caused by the religious wars had 
created throughout France a longing for repose, 
which was favourable to his assumption of absolute 
power. He was ably supported by his ministers. 
Manufactures began to flouiisb under the royal 
protection. The fine cloths of Louviers, Abbeville, 
I and Sedan, the tapestries of the Gobelins, the 
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carpets of La Savonnerie, and the silks of Tours was the very heart of the political and national life 
and Lyons acquired a wide celebrity. The wonder- of France, and there the utmost splendour was 
ful talents of Colbert (q.v.) restored prosperity to maintained; and a system of etiquette was estab- 
the ruined finances of the coiintiy, and provided the lished which was a sort of perpetual worship of 
means for war ; whilst Louvois (q.v.) applied these the king. 

means in raising and sending to the field armies It was a serious thing for France and the world 
more thoroughly equipped and disciplined than any when Louis fell under the control of his mistress, 
others of that age. Madame de Maintenon (q.v.), whom he married 

On the death of Philip IV. of Spain Louis, as his in a half-private manner in 1685, and who was 
son-in-law, set up a claim to part of the Spanish herself governed by the Jesuits. One of the 
Netherlands ; and in 1667, accompanied by Turenne first effects of this change was the adoption of 
(q.v.), he crossed the frontier with a powerful severe measures against the Protestants, when it 
army, took many places, and made himself master was falsely reported to Louis that his troops had 
of tiiat part of Flanders since known as French dragooned all heretics into conversion, he revoked 
Flanders, and of the whole of Franche Comte. The the Edict of Nantes in 1685, and then ensued a 
trix>U -between England, the States- bloody persecution; whilst more than half a 

general of Holland, and Sweden— arrested his million of the best and most industrious of the 
career of conquest. The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle inhabitants of France fled, carrying their skill and 
(1668) forced him to surrender Franche Comte, industry to other lands. Yet Louis was by no 
He vowed revenge against the States-general, means willing to yield too much power to the pope ; 
strengthened himself by German alliances, and and, quarrelling with him concerning the revenues 
purchased with money the friendship of Charles II. of vacant bishoprics, he convened a council of 
of England. He seized Lorraine in 1670 ; and in French clergy, which declared the papal power to 
May 1672 again entered the Netherlands with extend only to matters of faith, and even in these 
Conde and Turenne, conquered half the country in to be dependent upon the decrees of councils, 
six weeks, and left the Duke of Luxembourg to lay Ther Elector of the Palatinate having died in 
it waste. The States-general formed an alliance May 1685, and left his sister, the Duchess of 
with Spain and with the emperor, but Louis made Orleans, heiress of his movable property, Louis 
himself master of ten cities of the empire in Alsace, claimed for her also all the allodial lands ; and 
and in the spring of 1674 took the field with three from this and other causes arose a new European 
great armies, of which he commanded one in war. A French army invaded the Palatinate, 
person, Cond6 another, and Turenne a third. Baden, Wiirtemberg, and Trbves in 1688. In 1689 
Victory attended his arms ; and, notwithstanding the Lower Palatinate and neighbouring regions 
the death of Turenne and the retirement of the were laid waste by fire and sword. This atrocious 
Prince of Cond4 from active service, he continued proceeding led to a new coalition against France, 
in subsequent years, along with his brother, the Success for a time attended the French arms, par- 
Duke of Orleans, to extend his conquests in the ticularly in Savoy and at the battle of Steinkerk. 
Netherlands, where, by his orders, and according Keverses, however, ensued ; the war was waged for 
to the ruthless policy of Louvois, the country was years on a great scale, and with various success ; 
fearfully desolated. The peace of Nimeguen in and after the French, under Luxembourg, had 
1678 left him in possession of fortresses in the gained, in 1693, the battle of Neerwinden, it was 
Spanish Netherlands and of Franche Comtd. He found that the means of waging war were veiy 
now established Chamhres de BHmion in Metz, much exhausted, and Louis concluded the peace 
Breisach, and Besan9on, packed courts of law, in of Byswick on 20th September 1697. The navy 
which his own will was supreme, and which con- destroyed, the finances grievously embarrassed, the 
fiscated to him, as feudal superior in right of his people suffering froifi want of food, and discontent 
conquests, territories which he wished to acquire, becoming deep and general, Louis placed the Count 
seignories belonging xo the Elector Palatine, the D'Argenson at the head of the police, and estab- 
Elector of Trfeves, and others. He also, on lished an unparalleled system of espionage for the 
30th September 1681, made a sudden and' successful maintenance of his own despotism. The power of 
attack on Strasburg, a free German city, the Madame de Maintenon and her clerical advisers 
possession and fortification of which added greatly became more and more absolute at the court, where 
to his power on the Khine. The acquisition thus scandals of every kind increased, 
made a treaty in 1684 confirmed to him. When the death of Charles IL of Spain took 

Louis had now reached the zenith of his career, place, on 1st November 1700, it was found that 
All Europe feared him ; his own nation had been Louis had obtained his signature to a will by which 
brought by tyranny, skilful management, and he left all his dominions to one of the grandsons 
military glory to regard him with Asiatic humility, of his sister, who had been Louis’s queen. Louis 
admiring and obeying ; all remnants of political supported to the utmost the claim of his grandson 
independence had been swept away ; no Assemblies (Philip V.), whilst the Emperor Leopold supported 
of the States or of the Notables were held ; the that of his son, afterwards the Emperor Charles 
nobles had lost both the desire and the ability to VI. But the power of France was now weakened, 
assert political power ; the municipal corporations and the war had to be maintained both on the side 
no longer exercised any right of election, but of the Netherlands and of Italy. One bloody 
received appointments of officials from the court ; the defeat followed another ; Marlborough was victori- 
provinees were governed by int&ndants, who were ous in the Low Countries, and Prince Eugene in 
immediately responsible to the ministers, and they Italy ; whilst the forces of Louis were divided and 
to the king, who was^ his own prime-minister, weakened by the employment of la^e bodies of 
Even the courts of justice yielded to the absolute troops against the Camisards in the Cevennes, for 
sway of the monarch, who interfered at pleasure the extinction of the last relics of Protestantisncu 
with the ordinaiy course of law, by the appoint- On the 11th April 1713 peace was concluded at 
ment of commissions, or withdrew offenders from Utrecht, the French prince obtaining the Spanish 
the jurisdiction of ^the courts by LettTes de Co/chet throne, but France sacrificing valuable colonies. 
{q.v.)i of which he issued about 9000 in the course A terrible fermentation now prevailed in France, 
of his reign. He asserted a right to dispose at his and the country was almost completely rained; 
pleasure of all properties within the boundaries of but the monarch maintained to the last an unbend- 
his realm, and took credit to himself for gracious ing despotism. He died, after a shoit illness, Isfc 
moderation in exercising it sparingly. The court September 1715. He was succeeded by his great- 
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grandson, Loxiis XV. His son, the dauphin, his 
eldest grandson, and his great-gTandson had died 
in 1711-12. Louis had a number of natural chil- 
dren, and he had legitimised those of whom Madame 
de Montespan was the mother; but the Paris 
parliament, which made no objection to recording 
the edict when required by him, made as little 
objection to annulling it when required by the 
next government. The ‘ works ’ of Louis XIV. 
(6 vols. Paris, 1S06), containing his Instructions 
for his sons, and many letteis, afford important 
information as to his character and the history of 
his reign. The reign of Louis XIV. is regarded as 
the Augustan ‘age of Fiench literature and art, 
in which France produced poets like Corneille and 
Eacine in tragedy, or Moliere in comedy, satirists 
like Boileau, or church orators and divines like 
Bossuet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue, and Massillon. 

See Voltaire’s SUcle die Louie XIV. (1740); Saint- 
Simon (1788); Lavisse’s Sistoire de France (vii.-viii. 
1908); The Cambridge Modern History {y. 1908); and 
works by Gaillardin (6 vols. 1871-76), Cosnac (8 vols. 
1874-81), Cheruel (4 vols. 1878-80), Michelet (3d ed. 
1875). Michaud (1882-83), Chotard (1890), Du Cause de 
XazeUe (1899), Pardoe (1886), HassaU (1895). 

Louis XV«, king of France, the great-grandson 
of Louis XIV., horn at Vei*sailles, 15th February 
1710, succeeded to the throne 1st September 1715. 
The Duke of Orleans, as first prince of the blood, 
was regent during the minority of the king, whose 
education was entrusted to Marshal Villeroi and 
Cardinal Fleury. The regent and the country 
became incomprehensibly infatuated with the 
financial schemes of the Scotsman Law (q.v.). 
All available capital was drawn away from agri- 
culture and trade, pocketed by the financial cliques, 
the court, and the state, whose debt was thereby 
substantially reduced, and worthless paper-money 
issued instead. Every kind of indulgence in luxury 
and vice accompanied in high places this financial 
insanity. When Louis was fifteen years of age he 
married Maria Leszczynska, daughter of Stanislas, 
the dethroned king of Poland. At the death of 
the regent and of his shameless prime-minister 
Cardinal Dubois, Louis reigned personally, and put 
at the head of affairs his old, wise, and prudent 
teacher Cardinal Fleury, who repaired somewhat 
the economic disasters of his predecessors, an(J set 
his face against a warlike policy. 

Louis having^ become involved in the war of the 
Polish Succession through his father-in-law, the 
duchy of Lorraine was without much fighting 
obtained for the latter, and for the French crown 
after him. When the war of the Austrian succes- 
sion broke out (1740) Cardinal Fleury was averse 
to burdening the state with fresh debt and new 
military charges in support of the claims of the 
prince-elector of Bavaria to the imperial crown. 
Louis was then falling under the influence of a 
number of voluptuous and immoral noblemen, who 
set^ up a barrier between him and his wife, and 
delivered him into the hands of vice. Fleury lost 
ground ; the government became a toy for ambi- 
tious courtiers and dissolute women, in the satis- 
faction of whose vanity war was declared against 
Austria. After a course of easy conquest in 1741 
the French were badly beaten in 1742 : re^et and 
worry brought Fleury to the grave in Sie next 
year. But in the following years France, in alli- 
ance with Frederick the Great of Prussia, was 
repeatedly victorious on land, at Fontenoy (1745), 
for instance, where Louis delighted Ms latest 
mistress with the flight of English, Dutch, and 
Austrian troops, though on the sea the English 
put an end to the French navy and seafaring trade. 
When peace was signed at Aix-la-Chapelle France 
had nothing to show save the ruinous disorganisa- 
tion of her finances. 


The king now sank completely under the concrol 
of Madame de Pompadour, who was both concubine 
and procuress, and to whom he gave^ notes on the 
treasury for enormous sums, amounting in all to 
hundreds of millions of livres. War broke out 
again with Britain concerning the boundaries of 
Acadia (Nova Scotia), and was for some time 
prosecuted with considerable vigour. In 1756 an 
extraordinary alliance was formed between France 
and Austria, contrary to the policy of ages, and 
chiefly through the influence of Madame de Pom- 
padour. Directed against Prussia as a threatening 
Protestant power, this alliance had no other result 
than Frederick the Great^s complete victory over 
the French at Eossbach. The state of the finances, 
the dispirited condition of the army, and the out- 
cry of the distressed people were not sufficient to 
induce the king to make peace; but, governed 
by his mistress, he obstinately persevered in war, 
even after the terrible defeat of Minden in 
1759 ; whilst the British conquered almost all 
the French colonies both in the East and West 
Indies, with Cape Breton and Canada. A peace 
most humiliating to France was at last concluded 
in 1763. 

Louis, although indifferent to the ruin of his 
people, and to everything but his own vile pleasures, 
was reluctantly compelled to take part in the con- 
test between the Paris parliament and the J esuits 
(q.v.), the result of which was the suppression 
of the order in 1764. The parliament, emboldened 
by ^ success in this contest, now attempted to 
limit the power of the crown by refusing to 
register edicts of taxation ; but the king main- 
tained his own absolute and supreme authority, 
thanks to the indifference with which the people 
and the middle class viewed the privileges of the 
nohlme de robe. The Due de Choiseul was now 
displaced from office, a new mistress, Madame du 
Barry, having come into the place of Madame 
de Pompadour ; and a ministry was formed under 
the Duke d’Aiguillon, every member of which was 
an enemy of the parliaments and abjectly immoral. 
The councillors of the parliament of Paris were 
removed from their offices, and banished with great 
indignity; an interim parliament was appointed 
(Janua^ 1771), which duly obeyed the court. 
The princes of the blood protested against this 
arbitrary act, which left them without any means 
of appeal against the royal will. The king, when 
told of the ruin of the country and the misery and 
discontent of the people, only remarked that the 
monarchy would last as long as his life, and con- 
tinued his course of sensual pleasures and trifling 
amusements. He boasted of being the best cook 
in France, and was much gratined when the 
courtiers ate eagerly of the dishes which he had 
prepared. His gifts to Madame du Barry, not- 
withstanding the embarrassment of the finances, 
in five years amounted to 180 millions of livres. 
At last Louis, whose constitution was already 
shattered from the effects of a life of vice, was 
seized with smallpox, and on 10th May 1774 he 
died in abject misery, so far from being regretted 
that his funeral was a sort of popular festival, and 
was celebrated with pasquils and merry ballads. 
Such was the end of Louis ‘ le Bien-aim6.’ 

See Voltaire’s BilcLe de Louis XV. (1768-70) ; works 
by Tocquevillc (2d ed. 1847), Bonhomme (1873), Broglie 
(Eng. trans. 1879), Vandal (1882), Perkins (1897), Wad- 
dingfcon (1897), Imbert de Saint-Amand (1887-95), 
Haggard (1906). 

Louis XVI.^ king of France, bom 23d August 
1754, was the third son of the dauphin, Louis, only 
son*of Louis XY. He was styfedJ^Duc de Berri 
until^ by the death of his father and his elder 
brothers, he became dauphin. He had a vigorous 
frame, was fond of hunting and manly exercises, 
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took great pleasure in making locks and such 
mechanical labours, and showed an aptitude for 
geometry but none for political science. In the 
midst of the most corrupt of courts he grew up 
temperate, honest, and moral. He was married on 
10th May 1770 to Marie Antoinette, the youngest 
daughter of the Empress Maria Theresa. 

Wheii Louis ascended the throne ( 1774) the public 
treasury was empty, the state burdened with a 
debt of 4000 millions of livres, all borrowing credit 
was exhausted, the people were crushed under the 
weight of taxes, and all respect .had gone from 
king, court, church, and governing classes. Per- 
sonally full of good-will, he failed to restrain the 
excesses of his brothers and to resist the influence 
of his proud and high-handed consort. He yielded 
unwisely to the advice of his first prime-minister, 
Maurepas, an incompetent and narrow-minded 
courtier, in restoring to the Paris and provincial 
parliaments their semi-political rights in the matter 
of public expenditure and local taxation. The 
accession of Malesherbes and Turgot to the ministiy 
heralded thorough -going reforms, which Voltaire 
hailed as the ‘ daAvn of the age of reason ’ in French 
politics. But these proposals, accepted by the 
king, were rejected by the court, the aristocracy, 
the parliaments, and the church. ^ Turgot resigned 
his office. Yet Louis succeeded in the remission 
of some of the most odious taxes, the abolition of 
the last relics of serfdom, the abolition of torture 
in judicial investigations, a reduction of the expen- 
diture of the court, and the foundation of institu- 
tions for the benefit of the working-classes. He 
was for a time extremely popular, tliough deeper 
reforms were rendered impossible by the opposition 
of the privileged classes and the obstinacy of the 
ueen. In June 1777, when the state of the 
nances seemed nearly desperate, Necker was made 
Director-general, and succeeded in bringing them 
to a more tolerable condition, without any very 
radical change; but, from the interference of France 
in the American war of independence, he was 
obliged to propose the taxation of the privileged 
classes hitherto exempted. Their resistance com- 
pelled him to resi^. The American war swallowed 
up the revenue of three years. The appointment 
in 1783 of Calonne (q.v.), a spendthrift, to the 
finances renewed for a while the splendour of the 
court. At his wits’ end, he advised the calling 
together of an Assembly of Notables, such as the 
monarchy, especially under Richelieu’s premier- 
ship, had occasionally summoned to its help. The 
noblemen, clergymen, state-officials, councillors of 
parliaments, and municipal officers tlius collected 
showed him bitter hostility, and, when he revived 
Necker’s proposals, compelled him to fly to London. 
His successor, Loin6nie de Biienne, obtained some 
concessions and some new taxes. But the parlia- 
ment of Paris refused to register the edict oi taxa- 
tion, as oppressive to the people ; for the extrava- 
gance of the court and the queen began to be freely 
spoken of in a nation now fully acquainted vdth 
the facts. The convening of the States-general 
was demanded from every comer of France. The 
king registered the edicts in a Hi de jmtice, and 
banished the councillors of parliament to Troyes, 
but ere long found it necessary to recall them, and 
experienced from them even a stronger opposition 
than before. On 8th May 1788 he dissolved all the 
parliaments and established a new kind of court 
{CovT PUnUre) instead ; but this act of despotism 
set the whole country in flames. Matters became 
still worse when on 16th August appeared the 
famous ©diet, that the treasury should cease from 
all cash payments except to tlae troops. Brienne 
was coifnpeUed to resign, and Necker again became 
minister:- , An Assembly of the States of the king- 
dom, in abeyance since 1614, was resolved upon ; 


and by the advice of Necker, who wished a counter- 
poise to the influence of tlie nobility, clergy, and 
court, the Third Estate was called in double num- 
ber, while in other respects the precedent set in 
1614 was adhered to. 

The subsequent history of Louis is given under 
the head Franc jb. All readers of history are 
familiar with the melancholy incidents of his life, 
from the opening of the Assembly of the States 
(May 1789) down to his tragic execution. At 
ten o’clock in the morning of the 21st of January 
1793 he died by the guillotine, in the Place de la 
Revolution. G-reat precautions were taken to pi’e- 
vent any rescue. As the executioner bound him 
Louis tore himself free and exclaimed : ‘Frenchmen, 

I die innocent ; I pray that my blood come not upon 
France.’ The rolling of drums drowned his voice. 

The share of the French in the American Avar of 
independence is a bright and almost romantic epi- 
sode in the drama of this reign. Franklin kindled 
in excitable Paris such enthusiasm for liberty and 
democracy that Lafayette and some other ideal- 
loving gentlemen crossed the sea in defence of 
the colonists. A formal alliance ensued, and 
assistance Avas given in men, money, and ships. 

See Makie Antoinette, Necker, Turoot, Mirabeau ; 
and works by Soulavie (1801), iBournisseaux (1829), 
Droz (2d ed. 1858), Oapefigue (1844), Tocqueville (2d ed. 
1850), Jobez (3vols. 1877-93), Houssaye (1891), Beau- 
court (1892), Souriau (1893), Haggard (1909), S4gur 
(1909-13). 

Louis XVIL, Charles, second son of Louis 
XVL of France, born at Versailles, 27th March 
1785, received the title of Duke of Normandy, till, on 
the death of his brother in 1789, he became dauphin. 
After the death of his father he continued in prison 
—at first Avith his mother, but afterwards apart from 
her — ^in the Temple, under the charge of a Jacobin 
shoemaker named Simon, avIio is said to have 
treated him Avith great cruelty and pushed him 
into vicious excesses, so tliat he became a mere 
Avreck both in mind and body. After the over- 
throw of the Terrorists he was — perhaps inten- ' 
tionally — forgotten, and alleged to liave died 8th 
June 1795. A report spread that he AA^as poisoned, 
but a commission of physicians examined a body 
and declared the report unfounded. 

All the attempts made by Louis XVIII. iu 1815 
to find the remains of this most hapless victim of 
the Revolution proved fruitless, and this fact gave 
room for the appearance of a succession of some 
foity pretenders, whose claims were believed in by 
many honest royalists in France. Of these the 
first was Jean Marie Hervagault, the son of a 
St L6 tailor, born iu 1781, avIio ran aAvay from 
home at fourteen, and soon found many sup- 
porters in Brittany, Normandy, Champagne, and 
Burgundy. In 1802 he Avas sentenced for his 
imposture to a four years’ imprisonment, and 
later, under Napoleon’s empire, was confined in 
the feedtre, Avhere he died in 1812. Another false 
Louis, Avho attracted some attention under the 
name Charles of France, was Mathurin Bnimeau, 
born in 1784 at Bezins, the son of a maker of 
Avooden shoes. He early took to a roving life, 
was committed as a vagrant in 1803, next spent 
some years in North America, returned to push 
his claims in France, and was sent to prison for 
seven years at Rouen. After the July revolu- 
tion he disappeared. The third false Louis XVIL, 
who attracted much attention in 1833 and 1834, 
Avas the so-called Due de Richemont, Avhose proper 
name was Frangois Henri Hubert, a native of the 
Rouen district. The idea that he was a son of 
Louis XVL first possessed him about 1828. After 
the July revolution he protested in a series of 
Avritings against Louis -Philippe, and attempted 
to push his claim by Mdmoires. Iu 1834 he was 
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sent to jail for twelve years, but eight months 
later succeeded in making an escape to London, 
where he died in 1845. Perhaps the most remark- 
able claimant was the Potsdam 'watchmaker, Karl 
Wilhelm Naundorf, whose claim rested on a strik- 
ing Bourbon resemblance. After many crosses in 
Berlin, Spandau, and Brandenburg, besides a three 
years’ imprisonment, he found his way to France 
in 1833, but was expelled three years later. He 
made his way to England, and died in 1845. His 
children assumed the name of Bourbon, and in 
1851 and 1874 raised fruitless actions before the 
Paris law-courts against the Comte de Chambord. 
See books by Welch ( 1908 ), Turquan ( 1908 ), Allen 
(1912). 

Louis XVIII., Stanislas Xavier, the next 
younger brother of Louis XVI., bom at Versailles, 
17th November 1755, received the title of Count de 
Provence. In 1771 he married Maria Josephine 
Louisa, daughter of Victor Amadeus III. of Sardinia. 
After the accession of Louis XVI. to the throne he 
assumed the designation of Monsieur, and became 
an opponent of every salutary measure of the 
government. He fled from Paris on the same 
night as the king, and was more fortunate, for, 
taking the road by Lille, he reached the Belgian 
frontier in safety. With his brother, the Count 
d’ Artois, he now issued declarations against the 
revolutionary cause in France, which had a very 
unfavourable effect on the situation of the king. 
The two brothers for some time held a sort of court 
at Coblenz. Louis joined the body of 6000 
6migr6s who accompanied the Prussians across 
the B.hine in July 1792, and issued a manifesto 
even more foolish and extravagant than that of 
the Duke of Brunswick. After the death of his 
brother, Louis XVI., he proclaimed the latter’s 
son king of France, as Louis XVII., and in 1795 
himself assumed the title of king. The victories of 
the republic and Napoleon’s enmity to the Bourbon 
family compelled him frequently to change his 
place of abode, removing from one couiitry of 
Europe to another, till at last, in 1807, he found a 
refuge in England, and purchased a residence, 
Hartwell, in Buckinghamshire, where his wife died 
in 1810, and where he remained till the fall of 
Napoleon opened the way for him to the French 
throne. On 26th April 1814 *le D4sir4,’ as the 
royalists style him, landed at Calais, after twenty- 
four years’ exile. His return , under the protection of 
the allied armies, had been prepared for by Talley- 
rand. Then began the ascendency of the * legitimist ’ 
party. The powerless empress-regent was super- 
seded by a provisional government, the Napoleonic 
constitution was set aside, and, in keeping with the 
doctrine of the ‘divine right of kings,’ all power 
was claimed by Louis Xv III. Using his discre- 
tionary rights, he granted to the nation a constitu- 
tional charter, establishing a House of Peers and 
a Chamber of Deputies, and vouchsafing a few 
elementary citizen-rights, but in every essential 
respect he resumed the baneful traditions of the 
ancient monarchy. See France. 

The nobles and priests exercised an influence 
over the weak king which led to severe treatment 
of the Ii^erialists, the Republicans, and the Protest- 
ants. . Inis opened the way for Napoleon’s return 
from Elba, when the king and his family fled from 
Paris, remained at Ghent till after the battle of 
Waterloo, and returned to France under the pro- 
tection of the Duke of Wellington. He issued 
from Cambrai a proclamation in which he acknow- 
ledged his former errors, and promised a general 
amnesty to all except traitors. But the Chamber 
of Deputies, elected with many irregularities, was 
so fanatically royalist and reactionary that the 
king, by advice of the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia, dissolved it; whereupon arose royalist 
312 


plots for his dethronement and the abolition of 
the charter. Bands of assassins were collected 
by nobles and priests in the provinces, who slew 
hundreds of adherents of the Revolution and of 
Protestants, and years elapsed ere peace and 

f ood order were in any measure restored. Driven 
y royalistic fanatics, the king dismissed his too 
moderate prime-minister Decazes, and could not 
prevent an army from passing into Spain to main- 
tain there the right of absolute kingship. He died 
16th September 1824. See Petit’s Louis XVIIL 
(1885). 

Louisa, queen of Prussia, was born 10th March 
1776, at Hanover, where her father, Duke Karl of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was then commandant. She 
was married to the Crown jprince of Prussia, after- 
wards Frederick- William HI., on 24th December 
1793, and was the mother of Frederick-William 
IV. and William I., afterwards emperor. After 
her husband’s accession to the' throne she became 
exceedingly popular, her great beauty being united 
with dignity and grace of manners, and with much 
gentleness of character and active benevolence. 
This popularity was increased by her conduct dur- 
ing the period of national calamity that followed 
the battle of Jena, when she displayed not only a 
patriotic spirit, but no little energy and resolution. 
She especially endeared herself to her people by 
her bearing when compelled to endure insult at 
the hands of Napoleon. She died in Strelitz, 19th 
July 1810. There is a beautiful monument and 
portrait -statue of her by Rauch in the mausoleum 
at (Dharlottenburg. See Lives by Miss Hudson 
(1877) and Miss Moffat (1906), and German works 
by Mommsen and Treitschke (1876) and Adami 
(19th ed. 1909). 

Louisburg, a port on the south-east coast of 
Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, 27 miles SE. of 
Sydney. It is now inhabited only by a few fisher- 
men; but there are the ruins of the old town, 
which under the French had a large export trade 
in cod, and was the strongest foi;tress in North 
America, until taken by the English in 1758. It 
had already been captured by the New England 
colonists and an English squadron in 1745, and 
restored in 1748 ; now its fortifications, wMch had 
been thirty years in building and cost over a 
million sterling, were demolished, and it gradually 
sank into ruin. 

Lonis-d’or (i.e. "Golden Louis’), a gold coin 
which was introduced into France in 1641, and 
continued to he coined till 1795. The louis-d’or 
ranged in value from about 16s. 7d. to 18s. 9id. 
sterling. — In some parts of Germany, in the old 
coinage, were gold pieces of five thalers, often 
popularly called louis-d'or, and the name has 
been occasionally applied to the French napoUon 
or 20-franc piece. 

Louisiade Archipelago, a group of islands 
belonging to the territory <3 Papua, and forming 
an eastward extension of New Guinea. It embraces 
Sudest (45 miles long by 4 to 10 miles wide), 
Rossel, St Aignan’s ( 28 miles long by 8 to 9 miles- 
wide), and a vast number of smaller islands. All 
are mountainous, rising to 3500 in St Aignan’s, 
and covered with vegetation. The people have 
both Malayan and Papuan characteristics. 

Louisiana, one of the Gulf states of the Amer- 
ican Union, extends about 200 miles from north to 
south and 290 from east to west, and includes the 
lower course of the Mississippi River, which higher 
up is its eastern frontier. Its land area, including 
the marshes bordering on the Gulf, is 45,420 sq. m.; 
its inland waters cover 3300 sq. m. ; total are^, 
48,720 sq. m. This area is divided nearW equally 
between alluvial lands and uplands. The mean 
elevation of the state above sea-level is 75 feet, its 
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highest point 484 feet. For 25 miles inland from 
the Gulf marshes subject to tidal flow cover one- 
eighth of the state’s entire surface ; low, sandy pine 
flats and prairie lands occupy about one-eighteenth 
each, arable lands one-eighth, the flood-plains near 
the rivers one-tenth, and bluff lands, pine hills, and 
-uplands more than one-fifth each. Most of the large 
rivers flow above the level of the surrounding 
country on ridges formed by their own deposits, 
and the plains around, protected by dykes ( called 
levees), slope away into dense, wooded swamps. 
The bottom-lands of the Mississippi are from 20 
to 70 miles in breadth, those of the lied, Ouachita, 
and other streams range from 6 to 20 miles. But 
although the flood-plains lie below, there is a large 
area above the rivers’ high-water mark. The up- 
lands embrace the north-western and north-eastern 
parts of the state, inclining gently towards the 
south, and crossing these are bluff* lands, extending 
through the alluvial lands to the Gulf, and forming 
wonderful ‘ islands ’ covered with vegetation. Nor 
is the immense plain suiTonnding these bluffs ever 
inundated, but elevated and fertile, traversed by 
deep bayous (as minor and tributary streams are 
called here). Even in the coast marshes occasion- 
ally an island-hill rises, with soil firm and fertile ; 
and at other points cattle graze, whilst thousands 
of acres yearly have been {jlanted with rice. Besides 
the Mississippi the chief rivers are the Red, Sabine, 
Ouachita, and Pearl; and there are also several 
considerable lakes. The navigable waters of the 
state measure some 4800 miles. 

The mean temperature of Louisiana is from 60® 
to 75® P., the climate being softened by the waters 
within and around the state, the profuse rainfall ( 47 
to 73 inches), and the breezes from the Gulf. The 
vegetation in most parts is luxuriant. The forests 
are dense with trees— pine, cypress, oaks, cotton- 
wood, magnolia, poplar, beech, &c. Louisiana is 
second among the States in output of lumber. 
Fruits are abundant, oranges andL figs the most 
important. The staple crops are cotton, sugar, 
rice, and maize. The Louisiana rice crop is the 
largest of any of the States ; and it produces nearly 
all the cane-sugar of the country. 

The principal manufactures are lumber products, 
cotton goods, cotton-seed oil, tobacco, clothing, 
and boots and shoes, besides the cleaning and 
polishing of rice and the refining of sugar and 
molasses. The minerals are not generally of im- 
portance, but rock-salt is found in inexhaustible 
quantity at Petit Anse on Avery’s Island ; there 
is a great sulphur deposit in the south-west; 
haematite is got, and large quantities of petroleum. 
Natural gas is also very abundant. 

Louisiana is divided not into counties but into 
parishes to the number of 64. The civil law prevails, 
a code based on the Code Napoleon having been 
adopted in 1825. The state returns eight repre- 
sentatives and two senators to congress. Educa- 
tion is fairly well provided for, and increased 
attention is being devoted to the free schools. The 
State University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
Colley is at Baton Rouge ; the Tulaue University 
is at New Orleans, where is also a university for 
coloured folk. See New Oeleans. 

The state forms part of the province of Louisiana, 
purchased from France in 1803, which occupied an 
enormously lar^r area than the state— namely, the 
whole western basin of the Mississippi from Mexico 
to the Canadian lakes. ( See United States, and 
the map there.) In« 1682 La Salle (q.v.) sailed 
doi^ the river and claimed the country for France, 
naming it Louisiana in honour of Louis XIV., and 
planlS^ a colony at a point 38 miles below the 
of New Orleans. After an unsuc- 
ce$s^ ait colonisation by Iberville the 

territory wiflfo b^ded ovfer to the Mississippi 


Company, under John Law (see Mississippi 
Scheme), and New Orleans was founded. The 
company collapsed in 1720, and Louisiana re- 
verted to the crown in 1732. It was ceded to 
Spain in 1762, retroceded to France in 1800, and 
sold to the United States by Napoleon for 
60,000,000 francs three years later, being admitted 
as a state in 1812, although the portion between 
the Mississippi and Pearl rivers was not actually 
acquired until the Florida Purchase of 1819. 
The battle of New Orleans (8th January 1816) 
and several changes in the constitution are the 
only noteworthy events in its history until the 
civil war. Louisiana seceded in January 1861, and 
New Orleans was captured on 24th April 1862. 
More than a hundred battles were fought within 
the limits of the state, leaving ruin behind, whose 
effects long made themselves felt. Prosperity, 
however, has returned, and is established on a basis 
more sound and satisfactory than of old. Since 
1877 political disturbances and outbreaks which 
had followed the period of reconstruction have 
ceased, railways have been extended, and the 
assessed valuation of property enormously in- 
crea^^ed ; and Louisiana’s chief troubles have been 
from the bursting of the levees, although no other 
has been so disastrous as the terrible flood of 1874, 

I when one-sixth of the state was inundated. 

I Population. — In 1920 the urban population was 

34*9 per cent. The principal cities are New 
Orleans, Shreveport, and Baton Rouge (the capital), 
all subjects of separate articles. The population 
is very mixed. The negroqs were 38-9 per cent, in 
1920 (against 43*1 in 19*10 J, but in some parishes 
along the Mississippi they form three-fourths of 
the population. The whites are chiefly of French 
(some Acadian), German, or Irish descent. 
Those of French descent are called Creoles — a 
term which does not imply any admixture of 
African or Indian blood. There are also a number 
of Spanish and Italian descent. In most of the 
southern parishes French is habitually spoken by 
the people, and Spanish also is still retained to 
some extent. Pop. ( 1820) 163,407 ; ( 1860) 708,002, 
including 326,726 slaves and 18,627 free coloured 
people; (1880) 939,946; (1890) 1,118,587; (1900) 
1.381,626; (1910) 1,656,388; (1920) 1,798,509. 

Louis Napoleon. See Napoleon. 

LouiS-Pl&ilippey king of the French, born in 
Paris, 6th Octooer 1773, was the eldest son of 
Louis Philippe Joseph, Duke of Orleans. He 
received at nis birth the title of Duke of Valois, 
.and afterwards that of Duke of Chartres. His 
education was entrusted to the care of the cele- 
brated Madame de Genlis. He entered the National 
Guard, and became a member of the (Dlub of Friends 
of the Constitution, afterwards that of the Jacobins, 
Along with his father, h^renounced his titles, and 
assumed the surname of Esalit^. He showed both 
courage and capacity in the wars of the republic ; 
but his situation became veiy dangerous after the 
unsuccessful battle of Neerwinden (1793), in which 
he commanded the centre. He was included in 
the order for arrest issued against his general-in- 
chief, Dumouriez^ and on the 4th April escaped 
along with him into the Austrian territory.. He 
sought in Switzerland a place of security for his 
sister Adelaide, wandered about amongst the moun- 
tains for four months, and accepted a situation as 
teacher of geography and mathematics in a school 
at Reichenau, near Chur, assuming the name of 
Chabaud-Latour. He afterwards wandered for some 
time in the north of Europe, and then went to 
the United States, where ne spent three years. 
In 1890 he took up his abode at Twickenham, 
near London, with his two younger brothers, 
both of whom soon after died. In 1809 he 
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married Marie Amelie, dau^^hter of Ferdinand L 
of the Two Sicilies. On the fall of Napoleon he 
hastened to Paris, where he was receiveci with dis- 
trust by Louis XVIII. After the second Restora- 
tion he recovered his great estates, which the 
imperial government had sequestrated. Disliked 
by the court, he was very popular in Paris. The 
revolution of 1830 — the ‘July revolution.’ — having 
ended in a victory of the constitutional party 
over the republicans, he was appointed lieutenant- 
general, mainly on the proposal of the banker 
Lafitte and of General Lafayette. Throwing 
to the winds the divine right of the Bourbons, he 
accepted to reign as the elect of the sovereign 
people, under the tricolor flag of the republic 
and of Napoleon. He had against him the 
idtra-royalists and the republicans, and identified 
his rule with the bourgeoisie, who supplied him 
with a policy, ministers, and money, in return 
for their ascendency. He was dubbed with the 
nickname of roi-citoyen, his system was called 
that of Juste-milieu, and his advisers were set 
down as doctrinaires. He reigned for the material 
interests of France, and for those of the House of 
Orleans ; himself a most wealthy king, the country 
prospered under his rule, and the middle classes 
amassed considerable riches. Unfortunately, his 
kingship rested on a democratic basis, to which it 
grew more and more untrue. The revolution of 
1830 had been an event of European importance, 
and rang in a revival . of liberalism in many 
states where Louis- Philippe would have thought it 
quixotic to give it diplomatic or military assist- 
ance. Nor could he countenance the socialistic 
and communistic doctrines made popular among 
the republicans at home by Proudhon, Louis 
Blanc, and others. The paiiiamentaiy franchise 
rested on a franchise which limited the electors to 
the aristocracy of wealth and their hangers-on. 
The peasantry and working-classes were ignored, 
and left a prey to political agitators. The political 
corruption of the bourgeoisie, and its wholesale 
bribery by the king, united all extremists in a 
cry for electoral reform. Louis-Philippe ran the 
gauntlet of eight attempts at murder, which all 
failed. A man of great ability, but of little 
character, he was by fear carried, with his ministers, 
into paths of reactionary violence. The royalistic 
statesman Royer-Collard joined Odilon Barrot and 
the republican Left in resistance to the muzzling 
of newspapers. Trial by jury w^as tampered with. 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte seized this 
opportunity of actii^ twice the part of a pretender 
|(1836, 1840). The Duke of Orleans’ death in 1842 
left the throne without a direct heir-apparent. 
Republicans, socialists, communists became more 
and more threatening. In vain did Louis-Philippe 
provide, by campaigning in Algeria, an outlet for 
the military spirit of his subjects ; in vain did, he 
flx their attention on foreign affeiirs by supporting 
the kingship of Mehemet Ali in Egypt. A home- 
policy of reform banquets, hit upon by the re- 
publican leaders as their most suitable form of 
attack, and severely repressed on the part of the 
government by recourse to an obsolete law of the 
‘ancien regime,’ led to violent debates in the 
Chamber, in which Thiers, then in the opposition, 
helped to weaken the position of the prime- 
minister Guizot. Yet parliamentary means were 
about to foil the republican deputies, when the 
Paris mob rose in arms on the 22d and 23d of 
Pebruaiy 1848, with the complicity of the regular 
troops, the national guards, and the municipal 
police. Louis-Philippe dismissed Guizot, and 
promised reforms ; but it was too late. He was com- 
pelled to abdicate, and, amidst the indifference of 
almost every Frenchman to his fate, ended a reigp 
remarkable for the wave oi liberalism in which it 


took its rise and the whirlwind of democracy that 
swept it away. Deserted by his courtiers, he fled 
to the coast of Normandy along with his queen, 
concealed himself for some days, and at length 
escaped to Newhaven under the name of Mr Smith. 
He died at Claremont, 26th August 1850. 

See the articles Bourbon, Fbanob, Guizot, Orleans 
(Duke of); works by the Marquis de Flers (1892), 
Imbert de Saint- Amand (1893), Oretineau-Joly ( 2 vols. 
1862), A. Dumas (2 vols. 1862), Nouvion (4 vols. 1861), 
Billault de Geramville (3 vols. 1870-76), Vantibault 
1889), Villeneuve (1889), Hamel (1890), and Cochin 
1918). 

Louisville^ the largest city of Kentucky, a port 
of entry and capital of Jefferson county, is situated 
on the Ohio, 130 miles below Cincinnati. The 
river here forms a series of rapids— the ‘ Falls of 
the Ohio’— descending 22 feet in 2 miles ; except 
at high-water steamboats pass these by a canal. 
The city, which covers about 40 sq. ni., is hand- 
somely built, with wide and regular streets, on a 
level plain, and sloping up from the river. It has 
a Roman Catholic cathedral, a law school, four 
medical colleges, colleges of dentistry and of 
pharmacy, a school of pharmacy for women, and 
a good system of public schools. Here also is the 
state institution for the blind, with many other 
institutions. Louisville is the greatest market for 
leaf tobacco in the world, and has large pork- 
packing establishments and tanneries. Extensive 
manufactures of ploughs, castings, machinery, and 
cement are also carried on, besides a vast number 
of other industries. The city is the terminus of a 
number of railway lines ; the Ohio is crossed here 
by two railway bridges, one of them nearly a mile 
long. Louisville was founded in 1778, and in 1780 
named in honour of Louis XVI. of France, whose 
troops were then assisting the Americans in the 
war of independence. A great part of the town 
was destroyed by a cyclone in March 1890. Pop. 
(1880) 123,768; (1900 ) 204,731 ; (1920) 234,891. 

Loill^f a town in the extreme south of Portugal, 
10 miles from the coast ; pop. 22,600. 

Lauping-ill, or Trembling, a disease epidemic 
or endemic in sheep and lambs in cold spring 
weather, characterised by tremblings, loss of power, 
contraction of the gullet, and odd motions like 
involuntary ‘ louping ’ (leaping). The brain is 
affected, and sometimes the lungs and heart. 

Lourdes^ a French place of pilgrimage in 
Hautes-Pyren^es, 12 miles SSW. of Tavbes by rail ; 
pop. 8000. The town nestles at the foot of a high 
rock on a plain bounded to southward by the 
foot-hills of the Pyrenees, The site was a Roman 
military station, and was successively held by 
Vandals, Visigoths, Franks, Basques, Saracens, 
Albigenses,' English (after 1360), and the lords of 
B6im. Here, m a niche above one of the caves 
of the Massabielle rocks, the Blessed Virgin is said 
to have appeared at noon on the lltli February 
1858 to a poor girl fourteen years of age, called 
Bernadette Soubirous; the apparition was seven- 
teen times repeated during &e succeeding six 
months. A spring rising from the spot, which 
was hitherto unknown to exist, was endowed 
with miraculous powers ; and many miracles were 
repotted. Crowds ffocked to the place; and the 
barriers erected by the sceptical local authorities 
(1868) were soon afterwards removed by command 
of the emperor. The Bishop of Tarbes then ap- 
pointed a commission of ecclesiastics and scien- 
tists to inquire into the extraordinary events that 
had occurred at Lourdes during the last six months. 
After investigations extending over three years, 
the commission decided in favour of the appari- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the ecstasies of 
Bernadette, and the miracles wrought by the water 
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of the spring. A great basilica (1876) now adorns 
the scene of the miracles, and on a level with its 
crypt has been added the church of the Rosary 
( 1889 ) for the accommodation of the pilgrims who 
visit the spot. The miracles and other notable 
occurrences are recorded in tlie Annales de Lourdes, 
conducted by the Fathers of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Bernadette (1844-79) was beatified by 
the Congregation of Kites in 1913. For the first 
fifty years are reported 4000 cures and 5300 pilgrim^ 
ages, bringing5,000,000 pilgrims ( not including the 
more numerous single pilgrims). About 1,000,000 
passengers arrive every year at the railway station. 

Loiiren^o Marq[ues9 or Lorenzo Marques, 
on Delagoa Bay (q.v.), the capital of Portuguese 
East Africa; population, 10,000 (4700 Europeans). 
It is the terminus of the railway to Pretoria, which 
was open to the Transvaal frontier in 1887, and 
completed in 1895. Another railway runs to the 
Swaziland border. In the Boer war of 1899-1900 
Louren$o Marques was the scene of much intrigue, 
and hence Kruger sailed to Europe*. 

Louse* See Lice. 

Lousewort. See Pebicularis. 

Louth (proii. voiced £h, as in loathe), a mari- 
time county of the province of Leinster, and the 
smallest county in Ireland, is washed for 49 miles 
on the east, from Carlingford Lough to the river 
Boyne, by the Irish Sea. The average width of 
the county is 10 miles. Area, 202,123 acres ; pop. 
( 1841 ) 128,240 ; ( 1881 ) 77,684 ; ( 1911 ) 63,665. Pota- 
toes, oats, barley, and turnips are the principal 
crops. The surface is flat, with the exception of a 
range on the north, which culminates in Carling- 
foi'd Mountain (1935 feet), overlooking the bay of 
that name. The soil of the level districts is fertile, 
and agriculture reaches a high state of efficiency. 
Coarse linens are manufactured. The fisheries are 
valuable, especially the oyster- fishing in Carlingford 
Lough. The chief towns are Drogheda, Dundalk, 
and Arclee. Louth, which anciently formed part 
of the teiritory of Orgial or Argial, was occupied 
by De Courcy in 1183, and foimed into a county 
by King John in 1210. It abounds with Celtic 
antiquities, some of great interest. There are two 
round-towers, at Monasterboice and at Dromiskin. 
At Mellifont are the remains of a beautiful abbey. 
In Drogheda several ruined abbeys are still visible, 
as also at Louth and Carlingford. But the most 
interesting of all the relics of antiquity are the 
sculptured crosses of Monasterboice, of which the 
larger is 18 feet in height. 

Loutli (hard as in loth), a municipal 
borough of Lincolnshire, on the rivulet Lud, at 
the foot of the Wolds, 27 miles ENE. of Lincoln, 
contains a beautiful parish church in the Perpen- 
dicular style, built in the 13th and rebuilt in the 
15th century, with an octagonal spire (1501) 288 
feet in height, ‘ one of the noblest in England,’ and 
an Edward VI, dammar-school. Ruins of Louth 
Park Abbey, built by the Cistercians in 1139, exist 
IJ mile E. of the town. Ix'on-foundiies, carpet- 
factories, breweiies, and carriage- works are in opera- 
tion. Louth is connected with the Humber by a 
canal (1761), Much damage was wrought in May 
1920 by flooding due to a thunderstorm. Pop. 
( 1851 ) 10,467 ; ( 1921 ) 9544. See the corporation 
records, ed. by Goulding (1892). 

Lonyaln (Ger. Ldwen, Flemish Leuven), a 
city in the Belgian province of Brabant, 19 miles 
by rail E. of Brussels. In the 14th century the 
town was rich, prosperous, and large (200,000 
mbab^ants ), owing to its cloth manufactures and 
w position as the capital of Brabant (from 994). 
In 1^2 the townsmen revolted against their 
mlei’s: and many fled to England. Louvain was 
sacked by the Germans in August 1914. The 


university, founded in 1426, had in 1550 6000 
students, bub was suppressed in 1797. Reconsti- 
tuted in 1817, it is still a Catholic university, with 
a famous medical school, and has such modern 
features as faculties of brewing and of agriculture. 
The university library was destroyed in 1914. 
The old walls, with a circuit of 5 miles, have 
been demolished. The modern town covers only 
part of the enceinte, the rest being occupied by 
gardens. Brewing is the chief modern industry, 
and there are iron- works, bell -founding, and manu- 
factures of leather, paper, lace, starch, and 
chemicals. The town-house is a richly-decorated 
Gothic building ( 1448-69) ; the church of St Peter, 
grievously damaged in 1914, has a beautiful Flam- 
boyant rood-loft, a wrought -iron chandelier by 
Quentin Matsys, and some good pictures; in St 
Gertrude’s Church are fine carved oak stalls. The 
Weavers’ Hall ( 1317 ), appropriated by the university 
in 1679, was destroyed in 1914. Rebuilding went 
on actively after the war. A new university 
Library was got togetlier by the help of the Jolin 
Rylands .Library, Manchester, and others. Some 
schools of the university had sites assigned them 
in the park of the former chfiteau of the Due 
d’Arenberg. Pop. (1877) 33.917; (1910) 42,123; 
(1922) 40,310. In 891 King Arnulf gained here a 
great victory over the Northmen, and built a castle 
against them. It used to be known as Caesar’s 
Castle ; a few fragments still remain. See Histories 
by Piot (1859), Molauus (1861), Noel (1891^ 
1914). 

LonvieirSy a town in the French department of 
Eure, 16 miles S. of Rouen, has a Gothic cathedral 
of the 13th to the 15th century, and celebrated 
cloth (since 1681 ) and ticking manufactures, besides 
spinning-mills, dye-works, &c. ; pop. 10,000. 

Louvois^ FRAN901S Michel le Tellier, 
Marquis be, the war-minister of Louis XIV., 
was born in Paris, 18th January 1641. His father 
was Chancellor and Secretary of State in the war 
department ; the son joined him as assistant- 
secretary in 1662, and became war-minister in 
1668. The first great task he set himself was to 
organise the armies of France. He created a 
standing army, gave it a corps of officers recruited 
by compulsion from among the nobility, estab- 
lished corimissariat and hospital services, and 
founded the H6tel des Invalides and various orders 
of merit. In the drilling of the armies he had a 
ready agent in Martinet, whose name is not yet 
forgotten in military life. His labours bore their 
fruit in the great war that ended with the peace 
of Nimeguen ( 1678 ). During the following years 
Louvois took a leading part in the capture of 
Strasburg, in 1681, in time of profound peace, and 
in the persecution of the Protestants through the 
dragonnades after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Louvois, a man of strong will, was over- 
bearing and autocratic, bratal and cynical, un- 
scrupulous in his means, but consistent and single 
in his aims — the aggrandisement of France and 
the maintenance of nis own position. He died 
suddenly on 16th July 1691. See Life by C. Rousset 
(6th ed. 4 vols. 1879) ; and Chotard’s Louis XIV- , 
Lotivois, Vauhan 

Louvre (etymology unknown), an ornamental 
opening of a turret shape, placed on the roof, 
to allow the smoke 01 ; foul air to escape from 
large apartments, such as halls, kitchens, &c. 
These were particularly required in ancient times, 
when the fire was placed in the centre of the room, 
and there was no' chimney to carry off the smoke. 
They are frequently used as ornaments where not 
required for use, and are then glazed and made into 
Lanterns ( q. v. ). The sides of the louvre were lined 
with horizontal overlapped boarding, with a space 
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between the boards, which let out the smoke mth- 
out admitting the rain. Hence this sort of board- 
ing, frequently used for 
the windows of bell- 
towers, &c., acquired the 
name of louvre-boardmg, 
— For the palace of the 
Louvre, see Paris. 

Lo vage ( Lc m&ticum 
and Ligasticmi), two 
genera of the natural 
order Umbelliferse, allied 
to Angelica; the fruit 
is elliptical ; each carpel 
has five sharp somewhat 
winged ribs ; and there 
are many vittoe in the 
interstices. Common 
Lovage {LevistiGum offi- 
cinale ) is a native of the 
south of Europe, with 
ternate decompound 
leaves, and obovate, 
wedge-shaped leaflets. It 
is sometimes cultivated 
in gardens, and, notAvithstanding its strong and 
peculiar odour, is used as a salad plant. Its roots 
and seeds are aromatic, acrid, and stimulant, and 
are used to cure flatulency and to excite perspira- 
tion. A liguor called lovage is made from them. 
— Very similar in appearance and qualities is the 
only Biitish species or Ligusticuin, Scottish Lovage 
(L. scoticum)^ a native of the sea-coasts. It is 
eaten, both raw and boiled, by the Shetlanders. 
The flavour is aromatic, but acrid and very nauseous 
to those unaccustomed to it. 

LoYat 9 Simon Fkaser, Lord, Avas born about 
1676 at Tanich in Koss-shire. About the begin- 
ning of the 14th century his ancestor and name- 
•sake, after whom the clan Fraser Avere called in 
Gaelic MacSldmi^ ‘sons of Simon,’ had migrated 
from Tweeddale to Inverness-shire; and Hugli, 
bis grandson, had been made Lord Lovat in 
1431. Our Simon was educated at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, took his M.A, in 1695, 
having the year before accepted a commission 
in a regiment raised for King William. In 
1696 his father, on the death of his grand* 
nepheAv, Lord Lovat, assumed that title ; and 
Simon next year attempted to abduct the late 
lord’s daughter and heiress, a child only nine 
years of age. Baffled in this, he seized and 
forcibly married her mother, a lady of the 
Atholl family — a crime for which he was found 
guilty of higli-treason and outlawed. After four 
years of petty rebellion (during Avhich, in 1699, 
iie succeeded his father as twelfth Lord Lovat) 
on Queen Anne’s accession, in 1702, when the 
Atholl family became all-powerful, he fled to | 
France, but a twelvemonth later returned to 
Scotland as a Jacobite agent. He was at the 
bottom of the * Queensberry plot,’ in which he 
professed to reveal the policy of the exiled court 
and a plan for a Highland rising; but the dis- 
'Covery of his duplicity obliged him once more to 
•escape to France. There, by one ( the more prob- 
able) account, he was kept for some years a 
prisoner at Saumur; by another, turned Jesuit, 
and became a popular preacher. He Avas still the 
darling of his clan ; and in 1714 they sent 
Major James Fraser as a sort of ambassador 
to bring him over. Next year his cousin’s hus- 
band, the holder of the estates, having joined 
the rebellion, Simon found it his interest to take 
the government side; his clan at once left the 
insurgents ; and for this good service he obtained 
^ full pardon, with possession of the Lovat ter- 


ritory. His life for the next thirty years was 
active in intrigues for the consolidation of his 
influence; and tlie man Avho had heretofore had 
audience with Mary of Modena and the Grand 
Monarque noAv sought and obtained a sponsor 
for his first-born in George 1. In the ’45 Lovat 
tried to play a double game, sending forth the 
clan under his son to fight for the Pretender, 
whilst to his friend and neighbour, Duncan^ Forbes 
of Culloden, he made constant professions of 
loyalt^'. Culloden lost, and his castle fired by 
Cumberland's soldiery, he fled to an island on 
Loch Morar, Avhere he Avas found hiding in a 
hollow tree. He AA^as brought up to London, on 
the way being sketched at St Albans by his friend 
Hogarth, and, after trial by impeachment before 
the House of Lords, was beheaded on 9th April 
1747. At his trial he defended himself with 
ability and dignity, and he met death gallantly, 
Horace’s line on his lips, ‘Dulce et decorum est 
pro patrifi mori.’ He is buried in the Tower. A 
finished courtier, a good scholar, and a most 
elegant letter-writer, Lovat was also a ruffian, 
a liar, a traitor, and a hypocrite. A cultured 
savage, he stands as the incarnation of the clan 
system at its worst, the very opposite of Scott’s 
‘Fergus Macivor.’ During the lifetime of the 
lady he had ravished he tAvice more married — in 
1716 Margaret, daughter of the Laird of Grant, 
by whom he was father of Colonel Simon Fi'aser 
(1726-82) and three others; in 1733, Primrose 
Campbell, of the Argyll family, whom he had 
inveigled into a house of ill-fame in Edinburgh, 
and who bore him a third son, Colonel Archibald 
Fraser (1736-1815). 

See HjH Burton’s Zife of Lovat (1847), and works 
there cited ; the Autobiography of Dr Alexander 
Carlyle; Sir W. Fraser’s Chiefs of (1883); T. F. 

Henderson’s article in the Diet, of Nat Biogrwpky; Major 
Fraser's Matvascript edited by Colonel A Fergusson (2 
vols. 1889) ; and W. C, Mackenzie’s Smion, Fraser {1%^). 

Love, Family of. See Family of Love, 
Love-apple. See Tomato. 

Love-l>ird, a name given to various small 
parrots, but especially to those included in the 
genus Agapornis. These are at home in the 
forests of the Ethiopian region, are predomin- 
antly green in plumage, and are very anectionate 
both in their native haunts and in captivity. The 
name is, however, extended to the species of other 
genera and from other regions. 

Lovedale, an important educational and 
mission station in South Africa, 650 miles E. by N. 
of Cape Town, and about 40 miles W. of King 
William’s Town. It was founded in 1841, and 
has been supported by the United Free Church 
of Scotland. ^ Besid.es giving a general education, 
it aims specially at training teachers for native 
schools, and pleaching the arts of civilised life. 

Love-feasts. See Agap.^. 

Lovelace, Bichard, Cavalier lyrist, was born 
at WoolAvicli in 1618, the eldest son of a Kentish 
knight of old family. Wood tells us he had his 
education at the Chaiterhouse, and at Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford, where his uncommon beauty and 
graceful yet modest manners made him the darling 
of the fair. Naturally be foufid his way to court, 
and went on the Scottish expedition in 1639, after 
Avhich he retired awhile to his estate. In April 1 642 
he was committed to the Gatehouse at Westminster 
for presenting to the House of Commons a petition 
from the royalists of Kent ‘for the restoring the 
king to his rights, and for settling the govern- 
ment,’ and was only released on bail of £40,00(). 
In the Journals of parliament this large sum is 
put personal hail to the extept of £10,000, Avith 
a swrety for £5000. Thus Lovelace throughout 
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the struggle was confined to the mortifying part of 
a prisoner on parole, but he spent his estate in the 
king's cause by furnishing money to his brothers 
and friends. In 1646 he took pai*t in the siege of 
Dunkirk, and was flung into prison on returning to 
England in 1648. During this imprisonment he 
revised his poems, and in 1649 published L'licasta, 
the name formed from Lux casta, his epithet for 
his love, apparently nofc, as has been commonly 
supposed, Lucy Sacheverell, who married, says 
Wood, another on the stray report that Lovelace 
had died of his wounds at Dunkirk. After the 
king’s execution he was set at liberty, but his 
estate was spent, and his last years were darkened 
by dejection and distress. He was dead by October 
1657. His brother collected his poems as Lucasta: 
Posthume Poems ( 1659 ). His tragedy, The Soldier, 
and his comedy, The Scholar, were never published, 
and are lost. Most of Lovelace’s work is slovenly, 
obscure, and insipid, but his name survives secure 
of its immortality from two of the most faultless 
lyrics in the language— ‘To Althea from Prison’ 
and ‘To Lucasta on going to the Wars.’ See 
C. H. Wilkinson’s edition (1925), in which some 
old biographical errors are corrected - 

Love-lies-bleeding. See Amaranth. 

Lover® Samuel, artist, novelist, song-wiiter, 
and dramatist, was born in Dublin, the son of a 
Protestant stockbroker, 24th Februaiy 1797, In 
1818, after three years’ study, he established him- 
self there as a marine-painter and miniaturist ; and 
to about the same date belongs his d6but in litera- 
ture, though it was not till 1832 that his first book- 
appeared, Legends and Stories of Ireland, illus- 
trated, like many of its successors, with his own 
etchings. Bary O' More (1836) at once became 
popular, and, as dramatised by him, ran through 
108 nights ; still, its success has been quite eclipsed 
by Handy Andy (1842), a rollicking story of Irish 
life. Meanwhile, in 1837, Lover settled in London, 
and wrote much for the periodicals, till, in 1844, his 
eyesight beginning to fail, he started an entertain- 
ment, called ‘ Irish Evenings,* which was a hit both 
at home and in America (1846-48), In 1856 he 
received a pension; and he died at St Helier, 
Jersey, 6th July 1868. Of his songs may be men- 
tioned ‘ The Angel’s Whisper,’ ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ The 
Bowbacked Car,^ and ‘ The Pour-leaved Shamrock,’ 
See Lives by Bernard (1874) and Symington (1880). 

Low ArcMpelagO. the most easterly group 
of Polynesian islands, known also as Paumota, 
Tuamotu, Pearl or Dangerous Islands. They con- 
sist of about eighty coral atolls, very flat and thinly 
peopled (5000 in all). They include the Gambier 
group. TheLow Archipelago is French. There are 
rich pearl -fisheries off these islands. See Polynesia. 
Low Countries. See Holland, Belgium. 

Lowe, Sir Hudson, the custodian of Napoleon 
in St Helena, was born at Galway, 28th July 1769. 
Entering the aimy in 1787, he served in various 
parts of the Mediterranean, and in 1808 capitu- 
lated at Capri to the French. But in the follow- 
ing year he helped to conquer Zante and Cepha- 
lonia, and then for nearly two years acted as 
governor of Santa Maura, Ithaca, and Cephalonia. 
He was afterwards for some time attached to the 
Pmssian army commanded hy Bliicher. On 14th 
April 1816 he reached St Helena as governor of 
fbe island. Napoleon had landed there on the 17th 
October of the previous year. The strictness of 
Lowe’s watch upon the disturber of the peace of 
EPrope brought down upon him much obloquy, 
and e^epos^ him to bitter and rancorous attacks 
from Napoleon’s friends and admirers, especially 
from'O^Meaxa {Nmoleon in Exile, 1822). He was 
eycp assa^dW ih Lopdon in 1822. His defence of 
his conduct ppd auta may be rpad in W. Forsyth’s 


Captivity of Napoleon at St Helena (3vols. 1853). 
In 1825 Lowe became commander of the forces in 
Ceylon. He died in 1844. See Napoleon. 

Lowe, Robert. See Sherbrooke. 

Lowell, a manufacturing city of Massachusetts, 
the birthplace of Whistler, on the Merrimac River, 
and at the junction of several railways, 25 milea 
N. hy W. of Boston. The site is uneven and 
hilly, and the river falls 33 feet, affording great 
water-power. Lowell is the largest producer of 
cotton goods in the United States. There are- 
extensive woollen mills, foundries, and machine- 
shops. Other industries include bleaching, carpet- 
making, &c. Lowell was incorporated in 1826. 
The operatives were for years gathered from the 
mi*al districts fifty or a hundred miles round, and 
lived in hoarding-houses built and owned by the 
corporations, and kept under strict management. 
Foreign emigration brought a large resident manu- 
facturing population. Lowell has an important 
textile school and other colleges, and unusual 
attention is paid to the well-being of the work- 
people. Pop. ( 1880) 59,485 ; ( 1920) 1 12,759. 

Lowell, Amy (1874-1925), Imagisb poet and! 
critic, was born at Brookline, Mass., a distant 
relative of J. R. Lowell. Besides collections of 
narrative veise and ‘polyphonic prose,’ she wrote 
Six French Poets, Tendencies in Modern American 
Poetry, and a Life of Keats ( 1925 ). 

Lowell, James Russell, poet, essayist, and 
diplomatist, was bom in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
22d February 1819. He was of mixed English 
Puritan and Scottish (Orcadian) descent, and his 
family was distinguished. His father, a friend 
of Channing’s, was minister of the West Church in 
Boston. The future poet entered Harvard College 
in his sixteenth year and ^aduated in 1838, but 
without any special rank. His abilities, however, 
were early recognised ; all his youthful contempor- 
aries were sure of his coming fame. His father had 
an unusually large library, not restricted to theo- 
logical subjects, and the son was left to browse 
in it. The variety and extent of his reading was 
the foundation of his future scholarship, and the 
source of those stores of allusion and anecdote for 
which his writings and conversation are equally 
remarkable. The severe studies which made him 
a scholar came long after his univemity course. 

In his twenty-second year he published A Year's 
Life and other Poems. He studied law, but never 
seriously sought to practise. In company with 
: Robert Carter, in 1843, he edited The Pioneer, a 
monthly magazine, with Hawthorne, Poe, and 
Whittier for contributors; but after three issues, 
the publishers failed. In 1844 he published a 
second volume of poems, in which were seen grow- 
ing power and greater promise. In the same year 
he married Maria White, a beautiful and intel- 
lectual woman, herself the author of some chami- 
ing poems. In 1845 he published Conversations on 
the Old Poets, an original and suggestive book, but 
immature in style and treatment. In 1846, at the 
outbreak of the Mexican war, he published a satiric 
poem in the Yankee dialect, purporting to have been 
written by a rustic named Hosea Biglow, and edited 
by the Rev, Homer Wilbur, an amusing pedant, in 
which the policy of the pro-slavery party and 
the conduct of the Unit^ States government 
toward an unoffending neighbour were held up to 
scorn and ridicule. It was apparently a trifle, but 
it had immediate and universal success ; and from 
this slight beginning came the Biglow Papers, per- 
. haps the highest expression of the poet’s genius, 
ana beyond doubt the first of modfem satires in 
English. It is the soul of New England character; 
racy with its droll humour, and sparkling with its. 
unoorrowed wit; but its rare qualities are fully 
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d,ppreciated only by those to whom the rustic life 
and the dialect are familiar. 

The year 1848 was productive and memorable. 
It was the year of European revolutions and of 
boundless hopes among enthusiast for the future 
of mankind. A great many serious poems were 
written at this time, and formed a third volume. 
He wrote The Vision of Sir Launfal^ one of the 
best, as it is one of the most popular, of his poems ; 
also A Fahle for Critics, given to the world anony- 
mously — a series of witty and dashing sketches of 
American authors. It is full of puns and ^otesque 
rhymes, done in a ‘ happy-go-lucky ’ style, but is 
not ill-natured, and has a basis of good sense. 
After all these years it is seen that his judgments 
of men and tendencies were almost prophetic. 

In 1851 he visited Europe with his wife, then in 
delicate health, and returned in 1852. Her death 
occurred early in 1853. In 1857 he was married in 
Poitland, Maine, to Miss Frances Dunlap, who 
died in London in February 1885. 

In 1855 he was appointed professor of Modem 
Langua^s and Literature in Harvard College, to 
succeed Longfellow, and thereupon went to Europe 
to prosecute his studies. While still holding this 
chair, and delivering lectures which were memor- 
able, he edited the Atlantic Monthly, beginning in 
1857, and afterwards, along with Charles E. 
Norton, the North American Review, from 1863 to 
1867. Commemoration Ode, a notable poem, was 
written in 1865 in honour of the alumni who had 
fallen in the war of the rebellion. The Cathe- 
drcd j(1870), a poem marked by profound thought, 
but lightened by some playful passages, was 
suggested by a visit to Chartres. Three patriotic 
odes were written ( 1875-76), one for the anniversary 
of the battle at Concord, one for the Washington 
Elm in Cambridge, the other for the centennial of 
the Fourth of Juty. 

His prose writing — My Study Windows and 
Among my ^ 00 ^ 5 — lave high qualities, and are 
likely to be enduring. Some of the essays, such 
as those upon Chaucer, Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Dryden, are mpterpieoes of literary art. The 
sentences are animated, not so much with crack- 
ling epigrams as with airiness : they are (perhaps 
too frequently) studded with recondite allusions, 
and are often lustrous with poetic images. It is 
always evident that it is a poet who writes. To 
the author’s friends the most delightful of his 
prose works is Fireside Travels, containing his 
recollections of Cambridge Thirty Years Ago, 

The second series of Biglow Papers appeared 
during the civil war, in which the poet’s three 
nephews and other near relatives gave their lives 
for the Union. This volume is naturally graver 
and upon a higher plane of thought and sentiment. 
Certam passages (probably the best he has written) 
show an intensity of feeling rare in human experi- 
encej in others the scenery and the seasons are 
painted with loving touches ; and the rude dialect, 
so far from being a blemish, lends an indefinable 
charm to the tenderness and to the descriptive art. 

Lowell was an ardent abolitionist, and from the 
first gave himself unreservedly to the cause of 
freedom. In this, as in' all things, he showed him- 
self an heir of Puritan blood, faithful to the right, 
without regard to popularity. In such poems as 
The Present Crisis he came to his countrymen with 
a ‘ burden ’ like a Hebrew prophet. 

He was appointed in 1877 minister of the United 
States to the court of Madrid, and was transferred 
in 1880 to that of St James, where he remained 
until 1885. One of Ms volumes, Democracy ( 1886 ), 
contains some of the brilliant addresses he made 
while in England, and one volume, Heartsease 
and Bue (1888), embraces later poems, including a 
few written long before for the Atlantic Monthly, 


The post of minister to Great Britain is the 
highest in the gift of an American president, and 
that Lowell should have been sent to represent his 
country in the old home of the race sufficiently 
shows the estimation in which he was held, for he had 
never been a politician. He wrote a life of Haw- 
thorne in the ‘American Men of Letters’ series 
( 1890) : The Old English Dramatists appeared post- 
humously in 1893. He lived at Elmwood (in Cam- 
bridge ), the house in which he was born ; and there 
he died 12th August 1891. His Collected Writings 
were published in 1890-91, his Letters in 1893. 

See Dr Underwood’s The Foet and the Man (1893); 
Dr E. E. Hale’s Lowell and his Friends (1899) ; and Lives 
by H. G. Scudder (1901 ) and Ferris Greenslet (1905). 

Lowell IllStil;ute9 at Boston, Mass., founded 
by John Lowell (1799-1836), a Boston merchant. 
Lower Empire* See Byzantine Empire. 

Lowestoft, a municipal borough, is the chief 
seaport on the Suffolk coast, US miles NE. of 
London by rail, and 49 from Ipswich. Its great 
popularity as a watering-place is due to its liealth- 
ralness, the picturesqueness of its neighbourhood, 
its easy means of access to the Broads (q.v, ; 
Oulton Broad is now within the borough), and 
the splendid facilities it offers to yachtsmen ( it is 
the headquarters of the Royal Norfolk and Suffolk 
Yacht Club ), anglers, and golfers. The older part 
of the town, which lies between the north and 
south parades, is built on a cliff facing the sea, 
on its summit being a lighthouse (1874) 123 feet- 
above sea-level, the most easterly point of Great 
Britain. The south esplanade is separated from 
the old town by the excellent harbour and Lake 
Lothing, a piece of water stretching inland 2 miles. 
Lowestoft is one of the chief fishing-ports in the 
kingdom, being noted for its important herring- 
fishery and its unrivalled fleet of trawlers. There 
are two piers: the South Pier (belonging to the 
L. & NE, R.), with a pavilion, opened in 1890; 
and the Claremont Pier, constructed by the 
Coast Development Corporation. Other features 
of interest in the. town include the parish church 
( 14th century ) ; town - hall with stained - gl ass 
windows ; Sparrows* Nest, pleasure-grounds, with 
thatched house of Dr Whewell ; Belle Vue Park, 
near which was found in the 18th century the clay 
formerly used in making Lowestoft china ; Ken- 
sington Gardens. The principal incidents in the 
history of the town have been visitations of the 
plague in 1349, 1547, 1579, and 1603 ; its occupation 
m 1643 by Cromwell, who entered the town at the 
head of 1000 troopers, and, seizing several royalists, 
sent them prisoners to Cambridge; its partial 
destruction by fire in 1644 ; a great naval engage- 
ment, whiph took place off the coast on the 3d June 
1665, when the Dutch were defeated with loss of 
eighteen ships. Pop. (1801) 2509; (1841) 6304; 
(1901)29,850; (1911) 33,777; (1921)44,326. 

Low German* See Germany. 

Low Latin^ a term often applied loosely to 
the Latin spoken and written after the fall of the 
Roman empir^ as well as during the middle ages. 
The’ process of deterioration from classical models 
had already begun even in the time of Cicero, but 
it rapidly grew until were formed gradually in 
different divisions of the dismembered empire those 
distinct varieties out of which grew the modem 
Romance tongues. See Romance Languages, 
Lowndes, William Thomas, a London book- 
seller (died 1843) to whom we are indebted for The 
Bibliographen^s Manual of English Literature (4 
vols. 1834) and The British Librarian (1839). 

Low Simday^ M the Roman Catholic Church, 
is the first Sunday after Easter. It is so called in 
contrast to the great festival whose octave it ends* 
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In France and Germany it is usually called Quasi- 
modo, from the first word of the introit (1 Peter, 
ii. 2) in the Mass. 

Lowth, Robert, a learned English bishop, was 
born November 27, 1710, at Winchester ; his father 
was rector of Buriton. He was educated at 
Winchester, whence, with a reputation both as a 
scholar and poet, he passed to New College, Oxford, 
in 1730. In 1741 he was appointed professor of 
Poetry, and hence arose his famous De Sacra Foed 
H&hrcdorum Prcelectiones Academicce, published in 
1753. In 1750 Bishop Hoadley conferred on him 
the archdeaconry of Winchester, and in 1753 the 
rectory of East Woodhay in Hampshire. Lowth 
became D.D. of Oxford in 1754, prebendary of Dur- 
ham and rector of Sedgefield in 1755, a Fellow of the 
Royal Societies of London and Gottingen in 1765, 
Bishop of St Davids in 1766, of Oxford a few months 
after, of London in 1777, and died November 3, 1787. 
Besides his lectures, his two chief works are a Life of 
TTilliam of Wykcham ( 1758) and his Isaiah ( 1778). 

Loyalists, United Empire, Americans adheiing 
to the British connection who, migrating to Canada 
after the United States had secured independence, 
constituted the best part of the population of 
Ontario (q.v.). See Canada, and C. H. van 
Tyne’s Loyalists in the American Revolution { 1902). 

Loyola, Ignatius de, is the name by which 
history knows Ifiigo Lopez de Recalde, the youngest 
son of Bertram de Loyola and Marina Salez de 
Baldi, who was bom in the year 1491 at his an- 
cestral castle of Loyola, in the Basque province of 
Guipuzcoa. After the scant training of that age 
in letters, he was received as a page in the court 
of Ferdinand; but the restraint and inactivity of 
court-life were distasteful to his enthusiastic mind, 
and under the auspices of his relative, the Duke 
of Najura, he embraced the profession of arms. 
The details of his career as a soldier display both 
the excellency and the irregularities of his ardent 
temperament, thrown undirected among the tempt- 
ations as well as the duties of a military life. 
Of his bravery and chivalrous spirit many re- 
markable instances are recorded; and one of these 
proved the turning-point of his career. In the 
defence of Pampeluna he was severely wounded in 
both legs, one being fractui’ed by a cannon-ball, and 
the other injured by a splinter ; and having been 
taken prisoner by the French, he was by them 
conveyed to his paternal castle of Loyola, where 
he was doomed to a long confinement. After an 
operation, the results of wich had well-nigh proved 
fatal, he eventually recovered; and with his return- 
ing strength he appears to have resumed his habitual 
levity. In order to remove a deformity which 
had resulted from the first setting of his wounded 
limb, he consented to the painful remedy of having 
it re-broken in order to be reset. After this opera- 
tion his convalescence was even more slow ; and, 
the stock of romances by which he was wont to 
relieve the tedium of confinement having been 
exhausted, he was thrown upon the only other 
available reading, that of the Lives of the Saints. 
The i-esult was the creation of a spiritual enthu- 
siasm equally intense in degree, although in kind 
very different from that by which he had hitherto 
been drawn to feats of chivalry. The spiritual 
glories of St Francis or St Dominic now took, 
m his aspirations, the place which had been before 
held by the knights of medieval romance, "With 
^quls like his there is no middle course : he threw 
.himself, with all the fire of his temperament, 
upon the new aspirations which these thoughts 
engehidered. 

. Renotmcing the pursuit of arms, and with it all 
other worldly plans, he tore himself from home and 
“friends, »Md resolved to prepare himself for the new 
course which he contemplated by a pilgrimage to 


Jerusalem. With a view to his immediate prepara- 
tion for this holy task, he retired in the garb of a 
beggar to the celebrated monastery of Montserrat, 
where, on the vigil of the Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion, in 1522, he hung up his arms, as at once a 
votive offering significative of his renunciation of 
the works of the flesh, and an emblem of his entire 
devotion to the spiritual warfare to which he was 
from that moment vowed. From Montserrat he 
set out barefooted on his pilgrimage, the first step 
of which was a voluntary engagement which he 
undertook to serve the poor and sick in the hospital 
of the neighbouring town of Manresa. There his zeal 
and devotion attracted such notice that he with- 
drew to a solitary cavern in the vicinity, where he 
pursued alone his course of self-prescribed austerity, 
until he was carried back, utterly exhausted, to 
the hospital in which he had before served. To 
this physical exhaustion succeeded a state of 
mental depression, amounting almost to despair, 
from which, however, he arose with spiritual powers 
renewed and invigorated by the very struggle. 
From Manresa he repaired by Barcelona to Rome, 
whence, after receiving the papal benediction from 
Adrian VI., he proceeded on foot, and as a mendi- 
cant, to Venice, and there embarked for Cypnis 
and the Holy Land. He would gladly have 
remained at Jerusalem, and devoted himself to 
the propagation of the gospel among the infidels ; 
but finding no encouragement, returned to Venice 
and Barcelona in 1524. 

Taught by his first failure, he now resolved to 
prepare himself by study for the work of religious 
teaching, and with this view was not ashamed to 
return, at the age of thirty- three, to the study of 
the very rudiments of grammar. He followed up 
these elementary studies by a further course, first 
at the new university of Alcala, and afterwards at 
Salamanca, In both places he incurred the censure 
of the authorities by some unauthorised attempts 
at religious teaching in public, and eventually he 
was induced to repair to Paris for the completion 
of the studies thus repeatedly interrupted. Here, 
again, he continued persistently , to struggle on 
without any resources but those which he drew 
from the charity of the faithful ; and here, again, 
he returned to the same humble elementary studies. 
It was while engaged in these studies that he first 
formed the pious fraternity which resulted in that 

reat organisation which has exercised such in- 

uence upon the religious, moral, and social con- 
dition of the modern world. From the close of his 
residence in Paris Loyola’s histoiy has been told 
in the history of his order (see Jesuits). From 
the date of his election as the first general of his 
society he continued to reside in Rome. To him 
are due, not alone in the general spirit, but even 
in most of their details, all its rules and constitu- 
tions ; from him also originated several works of 
general charity and benevolence, the germs of great 
institutions still maintained in Rome. But the 
great source of his infiuence upon the spiritual 
mterests of the world is his well-known Exereitia 
S^iritualia, of which an account has been already 
given. He died at Rome, prematurely, worn out 
by his long austerities, July 31, 1556. He was 
beatified in 1609, and canonised in 1622. 

His Life has been written in almost every European 
language. The biographies of Ribadaneira ( 1572 ), Maffei 
(1686), Bouhours (1679), Daurignac ( 1865), Denis (1886), 
are well known ; and there are books by Stewart Rose 
(1891), Father Hughes (1892), Gothein (Halle, 1896), 
H. Joly (trans. 1899), F. Thompson (1909), H. D. 
Sedgwick (1923). 

LOyson. See Hyaointhe. 

Lozfere 9 a department in the south of France, 
derives its name from Mont Lozfere, one of the 
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summits of the Cevennes (q.v.). It comprises the 
arrondissements of Mende, Florae, and Marvejols. 
Area, 1996 sq. m. ; pop. (1872) 135,190; (1921) 
108,822. Capital, Mende. The department forms 
the south-east extremity of the central uplands of 
France, and embraces the highest peaks of the 
Cevennes ( Pic de Finiels, 5584- feet). These moun- 
tains are the birthplace of numerous rivers, which 
go down to feed the Rhone, the Garonne, and the 
Loire. In the mountains the climate is severe, 
and little grain is produced. Potatoes, chestnuts, 
fruits, hemp, and flax are the more important pro- 
ducts, and silkworms are bred. The department 
contains some of the grandest scenery of France 
in the eroded limestone districts of the ‘ Gausses. ’ 
There are lead and copper mines, and serge and 
dye-works. 

liliang; Prabailgf a Shan state on the Upper 
Mekhong, ceded to France by Siam, with other 
territory, in 1893. See Shans. 

Lubbocky SiE John, Baron Avebury (ere. 
1900), son of the astronomer and mathematician 
Sir J. W. Lubbock (1803-65), was bom in London, 
30th Am*il 1834, and educated at a private school 
and at Eton. At foui-teen he entered his father’s 
banking-house, and in 1856 became a partner. He 
was chosen honorary secretary to the Association 
of London Bankers, first president of the Institute 
of Bankers, and served on the International Coinage 
Commission, as a member of the Public School 
Commission, the Advancement of Science Com- 
mission, the Education Commission, and the Gold 
and Silver Commission. In 1865 and 1868 he con- 
tested West Kent unsuccessfully in the Liberal 
interest, but was returned for Maidstone in 1870 ; 
and on losing his seat in 1880 he was returned 
for London University — from 1886 to 1900 as a 
Liberal-Unionist. As a politician he devoted him- 
self chiefly to financial and educational subjects, 
and succeeded in passing more than a <lozen 
important public measures, including the Bank 
Holidays Act (1871), the Bills of Exchange Act, 
regulating the whole law relating to cheques, bills, 
and promissory notes, the Ancient Monuments Act 
<1882), and the Shop Hours Act (1889). He was 
vice-chancellor of the university of London from 
1872 to 1880, president of the British Association 
in 1881, president of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, and chairman of the London County Council. 
He is best known as a man of science for his re- 
searches on the ancient vestiges and remains of 
man, and on the habits of insects, especiaUy bees 
and ants. He died 28th May 1913. 

Besides more than a hundred memoirs to various 
societies, he published Prehistoric Times, as Mustrated 
hy Ancient Jtem>ains and the Manners (md Customs of 
Modem Savages; The Origin of Civilisation and the 
Primitive Condition of Man; The Origin and Meta- 
morphoses of Insects ; On British WiLd-flowers, considered 
in Nation to Insects ; Addresses, PoliticaZ and Educa- 
tioned ; Scientifie Lectu/res ; Monograph of the Thysanv/ra 
and CoUembola; Fifty Years of Science, an inaugural 
address to the British Association; Ants, Bees, and 
Wobsps; Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves; On Representa- 
tion ; The Senses and Instincts of Animals ; The Pleas- 
ures of Life; The BewuiMes of Nature; The Use of Life; 
The Semery of Switzerland ; and The Scenery of FngU^, 
See Life by H. G. Hutchinson (1914), and Nature 
(August 1924). 

L1ibeck9 a free city of Germany, and great port 
on the river Trave, 12 miles from tlie Baltic, and 40 
by rail NE. of Hamburg. It was founded by Saxons 
in 1143, in place of a former Wendish town of the 
same name, lower down the Trave. The founda- 
tions of its prosperity were laid by Henry the Lion, 
Duke of Saxony, who gave it a charter, and took 
unusual pains to encourage its budding commerce. 
He also built a cathedral, and transfen*6d the see 


of Oldenburg to Liibeck. Fredei*ick Barbarossa 
not only confirmed, but greatly enlarged, its privi- 
leges, and Frederick II. made it a free city of the 
empire. From this time it made rapid progress as 
a trading centre ; it was from the first one of the 
most influential members of the Hanseatic League 
(q.v.), and eventually its head. The city becauie 
in short the commercial metropolis of the Baltic 
and northern Europe. This proud position was 
due in some measure to the liberal encouragement 
of several successive emperors, but in still greater 
measure to the prudent guidance of the oligarchical 
council, composed of men elected from the families 
of the great merchants. The decay of Liibeck was 
necessarily involved in the decay of the Hanseatic 
cities generally. The eventful dictatorship of 
Wullenwever (1533-37) was the last dying efibrt 
of the League. Full administrative rights were 
not conferred upon the burghers or citizens until 
1848. The constitution of 1907, modified in 1919, 
embracing a senate (14 members) and a Bitrger- 
schaft (80 members), is thoroughly democratic in 
spirit. The French held Liibeck from 1806, when 
they captured it and plundered it — except for nine 
months in 1813 — down to the treaty of Vienna, 
which made it a free town of the German 
Confederation. The traditional connection with 
Hamburg and Bremen, the last survivors of the 
Hanseatic League, -was kept up till 1879. Never- 
theless, in 1866 Liibeck jomed the North German 
Confederation, and in 1868 the Customs Union 
{Zollmrein), 

The free city possesses 115 sq. m. of territory, 
including the port of Travemiinde, near the mouth 
of the river. The total population was 120,568 in 
1919, of whom 113,124 were in the city of Liibeck 
(44,799 in 1875). The industries are more varied 
that important, the chief being the manufacture 
of cigars and vinegar, brewing, brandy-distilling, 
soap- coiling, and iron -founding. Liibeck is the 
great centre for trade between Hamburg and tlie 
cities of Germany on the one side and the eountifles 
that border tlie Baltic on the other. The traffic 
is mostly transit business. The port is entered 
annually by about 23(X) vessels of 430, OCX) tons. 
The Trave was deepened to 15 feet in 1878-82, 
and since then to 25 feet. A canal . connecting 
Liibeck with the Elbe was opened in 1900. 

The streets of the city are mostly wide and 
pleasant. The city -wall was demolished in 1802 
or converted into promenades. Tlie churches in- 
clude the handsome Gothic St Mary’s, first erected 
in 1163-70, though the existing edifice dates from 
1276-1310, with two towers 407 feet high, old 
sarcophagi, masterpieces of old German sculpture, 
and pictures by Overbeck and others ; the cathedral, 
founded in 1173, and enlarged in the 14th century, 
with a tower 394 feet high, and an altarpiece by 
Memlinc; St James’s, built before 1227, and St 
Peter's; before 1163, which contain fine old paint- 
ings and monuments ; and St iEgidius, which has 
an excellent organ. The town-house is the most 
notable amongst the secular buildings ; it is built 
of red and black glazed bricks. The hospital of 
the Holy Spirit, dating from the 13th century, is 
adorned with admirable wood-carving. There are 
a school of navigation, a library, ethnogi-aphic, 
antiquarian, zoolo^cal, and art collections, &c. 

See Max Hoffmann, Geschichte der Freien- imd Hanse- 
Stadt Lvheck (1889-90); Pauli, LilhecJcsche Zustdnde 
im MittelalUr (1872); Waitz, LUhech xmter Wullenwever 
(3 vols. 18.55-56) ; and King, German Free Cities (1914). 

lilibkCf Wilhelm (1826-93), author of a score 
of books on the history of art in Geimany, France, 
Italy, &c., was bom at Dortmund, studied at Bonn 
and Berlin, taught the histoi-y of art at Stuttgart 
and Karlsmhe, and was finally director of the art 
galleries of Baden. 
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Lublilly a town of Poland, on a sub-tributary 
of the Vistula, 96 miles by raU SE. of War- 
saw, once a great commercial city, has a 13th 
century cathedral, and was plundered by the 
Mongols. A university was founded in 1919. 
There are inauufaccures of cement, starch, sugar, 
machinery, &c., and a large trade in corn and 
wood. Pop. (1871) 24,456; {1921) 94,478. Here 
was signed in 1569 the treaty of union between 
Lithuania and Poland. 

Lubricants, unguents interposed between sur- 
faces in machinery which work on one another, 
with the object of lessening the Friction (q.v.), 
and thereby diminishing the wear and tear, and 
lessening the waste power taken up in overcoming 
friction. Various unguents are in use : animal fats 
and oil.^, such as tallow, sperm-oil, lard, &c. ; vege- 
table oils, as, for example, olive-oil and rape-oil; 
and many mineral oils. The particular unguent 
best suited for any purpose is a matter of con- 
siderable importance. Where the^ pressure be- 
tween the two suifaces is great it is necessary to 
use oils with body or thickness, since the lighter 
oils are readily squeezed out from position. Sperm- 
oil, for instance, is a very good lubricant, but not 
so satisfactory for heavy loads and high tempera- 
tui*es. Many oils again, especially vegetable oils, 
deteriorate much faster in use than others by 
evaporation of their volatile constituents. 

Luca della Robbia. See Kobbia. 

Lucan. See LuOANus. 

Lucan, Geobge Chables Bingham, Earl of, 
British general, was bom on 16th April 1800, and 
succeeded his father, the second earl, m the title in 
1839. He was put to school at Westminster, and 
on leaving entered the army. He accompanied the 
Eussian troops under General Diebitsch as a volun- 
teer against the Turks in 1828, As commander 
of a division of cavalry in the Crimea he fought at 
the Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann (see Crimean 
War). Appointed lieutenant-general in 1858 and 
G.C.B. in 1869, he became fidd-marshal in 1887. 
He died 10th November 1888. 

Lucauia, a province of ancient Italy, south-east 
of Calabria, and bordering on the Gulf of Taren- 
tum. It was inhabited by an Osoan people, and 
corresponds nearly to the present province of 
Potenza and part of Salerno. 

Lucanus, M. Ammvs - (39-65 a.d.), whose 
Fharsalia heads the epic poems of the sUver age, 
was bom at Corduba, capital of the province 
Bsetica, the centre of Eoman influence in Spain, 
and of a literary school which lasted on into 
medieval times. Among the leading Corduban 
families were the Annsei, of whom Annaeus Seneca, 
the rhetorician, had three sons— M. Annaeus Seneca, 
the Gallio of the Acts of the Apostles ; L. Annaeus 
Seneca, the philosopher; and M. Annaeus Mela, 
who married Acilia, daughter of Acilius Lucanus, 
a noted orator of the mace, and by her became 
father of M. Annaeus, wno received the cognomen 
Lucanus from his maternal grandsire, Eome*s 
irresistible attraction for the outlying world had 
already drawn thither Seneca, the philosopher; 
and Mela, with his wife, followed, to place their 
son, an infant prodigy, under his uncle’s eye for 
the usual training in rhetoric and moral science. 
Young Lucan took kindly to the hereditary cul- 
ture, and under Palaemon the grammarian, and 
Qomutus the Stoic, of whom Persius the satirist 
was also ^ admiring pupil, he became proficient 
in the modts which won the applause of the lecture- 
toohgip Indeed; his aptitude for prose and verse 
was widnw of the fatal fluency which evolved the 
first ijirtghookn of while yet in his 

teens. Hatred of %ranny was ^be prevailing note 


of the patricians, and Lucan shared the hopes of 
his order as to Nero’s government, not inauspi- 
ciously begun. But the imperial pupil of Seneca 
ere long betrayed the lower side of his character; 
and a morbid vanity, courting the applause of 
the circus and the theatre, made him the rival of 
charioteers and poets, and, among these, of Lucan. 
At first the young emperor and the young poet 
were friends, and Nero’s favour had conferred on 
the latter the qusestorship, with which he entered 
the curia as well as the augural priesthood. But 
imperial vanitv ‘ bears no brother near the throne,’ 
and Nero’s self-love was mortally wounded when, 
in a great public contest, the palm went over his 
head to Lucan. The emperor’s marked discourtesies 
were returned by his successful rival with satire 
and with redoubled efforts to outshine him, till 
Nero was stung into forbidding Lucan either to 
publish poems or to recite them. About that time 
the Pisonian conspiracy had been hatching, and 
the emperor’s increasing follies and barbarities 
hastened its development. Lucan became one of 
its ringleaders, and with characteristic impetuosity 
was already discounting its success, when the news 
came to him that it was discovered and he himself 
betrayed. At first his demeanour was worthy of a 
Stoic : then his courage declined, till it sank so low 
that — quite falsely, it is believed — he accused his 
own mother Acilia of being privy to the plot, in 
hopes that the matricidal emperor might be con- 
ciliated by a similar crime I But in vain. He was 
ordered to die, and, having had his veins opened, he 
bled to death in the bath, reciting an appropriate 
passage from one of his poems. 

Except a few fragments, we now have nothing of 
Lucan’s many writings but the Fharsalia in ten 
books, recounting the mighty duel of Pompey and 
Caius Julius for the empire of the woidd. Though 
always freely criticised, its acceptance in antiquity 
and in modern times has been great. From 
Tacitus to Scaliger and Macaulay it has found 
praise and censure in pretty even proportion. Its 
defects are mainly those of youth — ^inspired youth 
trained in a school where epigram and antithesis 
were sought after as the chief merit of style. It is 
frequently bombastic, sometimes obscure ; so un- 
steady, moreover, in its delineation that it is open 
to doubt whether its hero is not Caius Julius after 
all, rather than the Pompey who is characterised 
as 'Magnus’ throughout. When at its best its 
merits are those of eloquence rather than poetiy; ; 
and for its many brilliant and apt ' sententise ’ it 
mstly enjoys an ‘immortality of quotation.’ Its 
Boman patriotism strikes so true a note that with 
all pioneers of liberty it has been a favourite— par- 
ticularly in the England of the 17th century. In- 
deed, the historian or the Long Paiiiament, Thomas 
May, not only wrote a respectable translation of 
it, but also a still more respectable continuation in 
the language and verse of the original. Howe’s 
translation, considered by Johfison to be one of 
the best in the English language. 

There are other English translations in verse hy Mar- 
lowe (Bk, i.), Sir Ferdipando Gorges, Sir E. Eidley 
(1897) ; and in prose by H. T. Eiley (1853). There are 
editions by Oudendorp, Burmann, Haskins (1887). Hosius 
(1905), and Francken (1895-98). 

LucariSf Cyril, a Greek theologian, was born 
in Crete in 1572, studied at Venice and Padua, 
and subsequently in Geneva, where he became 
imbued with the Calvinist doctrines. Taking holy 
orders, he rose by 1621 to the highest digmty in 
the Greek Church, Patriarch of Constantinople. 
For his public career, see Greek Church. In 
June 1637 he was seized in Constantinople, hurried 
on board a vessel, and it was never properly ascer- 
tained what became of him. According to some 
he was strangled in the ship which bore him off ; 
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according to others, he suffered this fate iu a castle 
on the shores of the Black Sea. His doctrines have 
been repeatedly condemned by Greek synods. 

Lucas van Leyden^ whose proper name was 
Lucas Jacobsz, Dutch painter and engraver, was 
born in Leyden in 1494. An extremely precocious 
artist, he painted a picture of St Hubert when only 
twelve, and the celebrated print, ‘Mahomet and 
the Monk Sergius,* was engraved when he was only 
fourteen. But he was not enrolled in the guild 
of St Luke at Antwerp in 1522. He practised 
successfully almost every branch of painting, and 
as an engraver ranks as the equal of .^bert 
Dlirer in everything except fertility of design. 
His range of subjects was very wide, and em- 
braced events in sacred history, incidents illus- 
trative of the manners of his own period, and 

S ortraits. He was on terms of intimacy with 
labuse, and held friendly intercourse with Diirer, 
whose talents he admired without professional 
jealousy. He died in 1533, having been confined 
to bed for six years. Amongst his most cele- 
brated pieces are the ‘Hill of Calvary,* by some 
regarded as his masterpiece, ‘Adam and Eve 
expelled from Paradise,’ ‘Ecce Homo,* ‘A Girl 
and a Dog,’ the ‘Card Party,’ ‘St Jerome, ‘ and 
‘ Christ healing a Blind Man.*' 

LuccUy chief town of an Italian province, 
is situated in a plain, bounded by picturesque 
hills and irrigated by the Serchio, 14 miles by 
rail NE. of Pisa; pop. (1921) 78,575. ‘Lucca 
the Industrious * has a great trade in olive-oil and 
silk, the latter manufacture introduced in the end 
of the 11th century. The cathedral of St Martin, 
begun in 1063, has a cedar crucifix reputed to have 
been brought to Lucca in 782; this Volto Santo 
(‘Sacred Countenance*) is mentioned by Dante. 
The church also contains several fine paintings, 
the tomb of Maria Guinigj (cf. Ruskin^s Modem 
Painters, vol. ii), and valuable archives. There 
are nearly forty other churches, some dating from 
the 7th and 8th centuries. A splendid aqueduct 
(1820) supplies the to^vn with water frpm the 
Pisan hills. The municipal buildings (1578) con- 
tain a valuable collection of paintings. Lucca is 
exceptionally rich in artistic and scientific institu- 
tions. The city was a bishopric as early as 347, 
and in 1726 was made an archbishopric. The 
environs abound in delightful villas. In a charm- ■ 
ing valley, 16 miles N. of the town, are situated I 
the mineral baths of Lucca, which have been 
famous since the 15th century. Their temperature 
varies from 96® to 136® F. — ^Tne jjrouince, which has 
an area of 568 sq. m. and a pop. (1921) of 346,602, 
is famed for the fertility of its soil and the 
superiority of its agriculture. The Lucchesi 
are a frugal, shrewd race ; numbers leave home 
in search of employment, and they form a large 
proportion of the itinerant figure-vendors, organ- 
grinders, and stucco- workers of Europe. 

Lucca (anc. Luca) was made a Roman colony in 
177 B.C, It was erected into a duchy by the Lom- 
bards, and its merchants ti-aded in English vy^ool 
from the 9bh, but more especially from the 12th 
century. The town had a most cheq^uered history 
down to 1369, when it became an independent re- 
public, which lasted till 1797. In 1805 it was erected 
mtp a principality by Napoleon for bis sister Elisa 
Bacciochi, and in 1815 passed to Maria Louisa of 
Spain, queen of Etruria. Her son, Charles Louis, 
ceded it to Tuscany iu 1847, on obtaining posses- 
sion of Parma and Piacenza. 

Lucena, a town of Spain, 36 miles S. by E. of 
Cdrdoba, is famous for its wiiie and breed of horses ; 
pop. 23,000. 

Lucera (the ancient Luceria of the Samnlte 
war), a town of Southern Italy, 12 miles by rail 


NW. of Foggia, has a cathedral (1302), and a 
famous rumed castle of Frederick II., who died 
at the neighbouring castle of Fiorentino : pop. 
17,600. 

Lucerne {Medicago sativa), a species of Mediek 
(q.v.), one of the most valuable of the legumiuous 
plants grown for the supply of green food to 
cattle. It is derived through cultivation in Asia 
from wild forms inhabiting China and Siberia, has 
been cultivated in south Europe from an unknown 
antiquity. It is not very largely grown in Britain, 
but in some places very successfully, chiefly in the 
drier parts oi the south of England, It is largely 
cultivated in some parts of North and South 
America. It endures great drouglits, its roots 
penetrating very deep into the ground. Sir John 
Bennet Lawes at Rothamsted round it the best 
of all forage -crops for a drought. It delights 
in a rich and calcareous soil, and never succeeds 
on damp soils or tenacious clays. It is a peren- 
nial, and if kept free from weeds aftbrds good 
crops for six, seven, or more years. It is sown in 
rows, at 10 or 14 inches apart, and may be mown 
several times in a year, growing very quickly after 
being mown. The quantity of proauce is very 
great — sometimes from 20 to 30 tons per annum — 
and few other forage-plants are reacfy for use so 
early in spring. Lucerne has a rather erect stem, 
leaves with three obovate- oblong toothed leaflets 
purplish-blue or sometimes yellow flowers in many- 
flowered racemes, and pods twisted two or three 
times round. It ought to be mown before it comes 
into flower, as it then becomes fibrous and less 
nutritious. In Spanish lands, and in America 
generally, it is called Alfalfa. 

Lucerne (Ger. Liizem), the capital of a Swiss, 
canton, 59 mfles SE. of Basel. It is very beauti- 
fully situated at the point where the Reuss issues 
from the north-west extremity of the Lake of 
Lucerne, and is partly surrounded (on the north) 
with mediseval towers. Near the lake, rising from 
the middle of the Reuss, is an old tower, which is 
said to have been a lighthouse {lucerna)iii Roman 
times, whence the name of the town. Outside one 
of the gates is the Lion of Lucerne, a monument 
to the Swiss Guards who perished at the Tuileries. 
in 1792 ; hewn ( 1821 ) out of the solid rock by Ahorn, 
a Swiss sculptor, after a model by Thorwaldsen, it 
is now badly weathered. The rocks of the Glacier 
Garden iUnstrate ice-action. The town is a busy 
centre for touiists; pop. 44, 000. —The canton has- 
an area of 579 sq. ni. and a population of 177,000. 
The soil is fruitful in the valleys; in the more 
mountainous parts the rearing of cattle is carried 
on to a great extent, large quantities of cheese 
being made. The highest elevation in this canton 
is 6998 feet, a peak of Mount Pilatus. The inhabit- 
ants are mostly of German race and language, 
and belong to the Roman Catholic Church, except 
about 15, (WO Protestants, to whom the free exercise 
of their religion was first accorded in 1828. The 
canton threw off the yoke of Austria in 1332, and, 
joining Schwyz, Uii, and Unte^walden, formed the 
nucleus of ine future Swiss Confederation. The 
constitution of Lucerne is a representative democ- 
racy. The legislative body is the Great Council, 
one n^ember being elected by every 10(X) citizens ; 
the executive is vested in seven memhers, who are 
not of the council. See Switzerland. 

The Lake of Lucerne, called also Vierwald- 
stdttersee, is one of the most beautiful in Europe. 
In shape it resembles roughly a cross with a 
crumpled stem; its shores are mostly steep and 
rocky. Length from Lucerne to Fliielen, 23 miles ; 
average breadth, aheut IJ mile ; area, 44 sq. m. 
The diief places on its hanks are Lucerne, Kuss- 
nacht, and Alpnaoh at the north-west, and Fliielen 
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near its south-west extremity. It is liable to sudden 
and violent storms. The lake is rich in associations 
of William Tell (q.v.) and his story. 
liUeliu. See Ryukyu. 

Lucian,! one of the most interesting, grace- 
ful, and amusing of Greek writers, was horn in 
Samosata, the principal town of Commagene in 
Syria, probably about 125 A.p. Intended by his 
patents to be a sculptor, Lucian early asserted his 
own decided preference for letters. Having learned 
Greek and studied under some teacher of rhetoric, 
he practised as an advocate for a short time in 
Antioclj. He then turned to the composition of 
show speeches (epideictie oratory) and to reciting 
them as a means of making a living. His pro- 
fessional career thus made him a travelling artist ; 
and in the quest for suitable festivals at wliich to 
deliver his declamations he travelled through Asia 
Minor, Greece, Macedonia, Italy, and GanL 
Having thus made a fortune and a name, he settled 
in Athens, still the intellectual capital of the 
world, and there devoted himself to the study of 
philosophy. There, too, he produced a form of 
literature hitherto, as he claims, unknown. This 
was humorous dialogue. In his old age he reverted 
to his first love, recitation. He accepted a good 
appointment in Egypt, where at an advanced age, 
ei^ty or ninety years, he died. A Semite by race 
but not by education, a subject of Rome but not a 
Roman, a writer of Greek but not a Greek by birth, 
Lucian was by circumstances singularly freed 
from every tie, prepossession, or prejudice which 
might have stood at all in the way of his deriving 
the largest possible amount of amusement out of 
the world. JN'or was this all that fortune did for 
him : she brought him into the world at an age 
when the old faiths, the old philosophy, the old 
literatxire, were all rapidly dissolving in decay, 
and when what the new would be was an insoluble 

roblem. For satire, whose nature is singly to 

eny, never was there a fairer field ; and Lucian 
revelled in it. The old faith was gone, and the 
inherent absurdity of retaining the old deities 
without the old belief is brought out by Lucian in 
the Dialogues of the Gods, Dialogues of the Dead, 
Frome,theus, Charon, Menipjpos, Ikaromenippos, ana 
others. Whether the old philosophy was the more 
disgraced by the shallowness or the vices of those 
who professed it in Lucian’s time, it would be hard 
to tell from his Symposium, Halieus, Bion Prasis, 
Drapetce, &c. The old literature had been dis- 
placed by novels or romances of adventure of the 
most fantastic kind, which Lucian parodies in his 
True Histories. In fine, there is no department of 
life with which he is unacquainted or from which 
he fails to raise a laugh. His extensive travels 
gave him abundant material, and his extensive 
reading gave him ancient instances to confirm and 
illustrate his own experiences. His Greek, though 
not absolutely pure Attic of the best times, is but 
little removed from it ; and this is to he accounted 
for by the fact that he learned Greek as a foreign 
language, and consequently picked it up from 
Plato and not from the streets. Apart from the 
pulity of his Greek, his style is perfectly delightful, 
simple, pellucid, and sparkling. The editio prin- 
eeps is dated 1496, Florence. 

See translations by H. W. and F. G. Fowler (1905), 
A. M. Harmon (with text, 8 vols. 1913 et &eq.\ H. A. 
Strong {The Syrian Goddess, with Life, 1913); books 
by Oroiset (1^2), Hime (1900); Jebb’s Essays and 
'Addresses (1907). ' 

Lueifel* (Lat., ‘light-hringer’), the morning- 
; see Planets. The church fathers attached 
^toeto Satan in the belief that Isaiah, xiv. 12, 
which ref^^to the king of Babylon, contained a 
reference to the Prince ofDarlmess : cf. Luke, x. 18* 


Lucifer Matches. See Matches. 

Lucigeily a powerful lamp, which does not cast 
black shadows like electric light, but gives a broad 
glow resembling very much the efiect of the sun. 
Creasote oil is forced up the tube, E, by compressed 



Section of a Lucigen Lamp. 

A, air supply ; B, stopcock for controlling supply of air to 
burner; a', stopcock for controlling oil-feed; G, coil for 
heating air ; U, burner ; B, burner-tube ; F, strainer-tube ; 
G, drip-cock for condensed moisture ; H, air to drum ; I, oil- 
cone ; J, for oil supply ; L, oil-well. 

air. Heated air from the coil, C, enters the 
annular space between the oil-cone, I, and burner, 
where the air and oil escape in a spray which is 
immediately inflammable. There are various forms 
of the Lucigen, which was first used in 1886. 

LuciliuSf Roman poet, the creator of that form 
of poetic satire which was wielded so brilliantly 
by his successors, Horace, Persius, and Juvenal. 
He was born at Suessa Aurunca, in Campania, 
probably in 164 or 166 B.c. Other dates given or 
suggested are 148 and 180. He was on intimate 
terms with the Younger Scipio, under whom he is 
said to have served at Numantia, and wdth Lselius 
Sapiens. He was a thorough man of the world, and 
wrote in a bold, independent tone, choosing for his 
subjects contemporary events, persons, affectations, 
vices, &c. He enjoyed great popularity during his 
lifetime, so much so that at his death in 102, at 
Naples, he was honoured with a public funeral, 
although he had never held any public office. He 
wrote thirty books of Satires, of which nothing but 
fragments remain, preserved in great part by the 
grammarians. 

Liicina (*the light-Bringing*), a name applied 
both to Diana and to Juno — ^to the latter, Juno 
Lucina, as the especial divinity that presides over 
childbirth, coiTesponding to the Eilithyia of Greek 
mythology. See JUNO. 

Lucky or Lutzk, an ancient town of Poland on 
the Styr, 43 m. SE. of Kovel, has a castle, cathedral, 
and 20,000 inhabitants, mostly Jews. 

Lucky good or bad fortune (a) in general, or 
(6) conceived of as dependent on occult causes, 
such as the use of mascots, &c. It is probable 
that the belief in *luck ’ goes back to many distinct 
origins. Ominous animals are commonly regarded 
as bringers of good fortune: they do not merely 
indicate the future. The breaking of a tabu has 
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no doubt left its trace in our own days in the 
belief that it is unlucky to perform the forbidden 
action ; casting a milk-tooth into the fire and other 
popular customs have their analogues in negro 
rites; historical facts may explain (first-foot) 
customs, for when a certain type of man was repre- 
sentative of the hereditary foe (red hair or light 
complexion generally), it was a short step to the 
belief that the yearns luck depended upon the first 
visit to a house being paid by a friend (dark type). 

Luckenwaldey a town of Prussia, 31 miles by 
rail SSW. of Berlin, has cloth manufactures ; pop. 
23,000. 

Lucknow (Ldhhiao), capital of a district and 
division in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
and the ninth largest city in India, stands on the 
Gumti, 42 miles NE. of Cawnpore. It is interest- 
ing, not only as the capital of the former kingdom of 
Oudh, and for the memorable part it played in the 
Mutmy, but also as a centre of modem Indian life, 
a chief school of native music and poetry and of 
Mohammedan theology. The appearance of magni- 
ficence and splendour which the city presents when 
seen from the outside is not borne out by close 
internal inspection, though a vast improvement 
has been effected since the Mutiny. The chief 
architectural glory of the place is the Imambara or 
mausoleum of Asaf-ud-Dauld, the fourth Nawab, 
who did so much to embellish Lucknow with 
magnificent buildings. This edifice, built in 1784, 
stands within the Machi Bhawan fort (built by 
Asafs predecessor), and is now converted into a 
British arsenal. The Bfimi Dorwdza, a grand and 
massive gatewajr, leading out of the fort, the 
magnificent Residencjr palace, and the countnr 
palace of Bibidpur, besides numerous minor build- 
ings, were all erected by the same prince. The 
Jama Masjid or chief mosque, and the huge palaces 
of Chattar Manzil, Kaisar Bagh, Parhat Baksh, 
four royal tombs, and an observatory (head- 
quarters of the rebels during the Mutiny) are the 
most noteworthy amongst the remaining public 
buildings, though the palaces are remarkable for 
little else except their great size, debased style of 
architecture and gaudy decorations. The univer- 
sity,^ founded in 1920, includes King George’s 
Medical College and Canning College. The staple 
industry is gold and silver &ocade, besides which 
there are muslins and other light fabrics, em- 
broidery in gold thread and silk upon cotton and 
velvet, glass, clay-moulding, shawls, jewellery (but 
declining), and paper. There are here extensive 
railway workshops. Lucknow is an important 
railwajr centre and a busy commercial town, trad- 
ing chiefly in country products (grain, butter, 
sugar, molasses, spices, tobacco, oil-seeds), Euro- 
pean piece-goods, salt, leather, &c. Pop. (1869) 
284,779; (1881) 261,303; (1901) 264,050; (1911) 
259,798; (1921) 240,566, of whom 23,000 were 
in the cantonments j*ust outside ; and in religion 
88,000 were Muliammadans, 123,000 Hindus. 

The site of the present fort was originally 
occupied by a small village called Lakshmanpur, 
founded by a brother of Rama Chandra, the hero of 
the epic Maindydna. The city did not, however, 
rise into importance until it was made (1732) the 
capital of the independent state of Oudh (q.v, ). 
Lucknow covered itself with glory by the stirring 
events of which it was the scene during the 
Mutiny of 1857. The insurrection broke out on 
the night of 30bh May. Sir Henry Lawrence had 
already fortified the Residency and garrisoned it 
with 750 British troops. An attempt to check the 
advance of the enemy at a place 8 miles from the 
city was defeated on 29th June, and two days later 
the British were besieged. On 4th July Sir Henry 
Lawrence died, from a wound caused on the 2d by 


a bursting shell. Three times in succession the 
little garrison, commanded on the first occasion by 
Maj’or Banks, on the last two by Brigadier Inglis, 
beat back the assaults of the enemy. On 22d 
September Havelock (q.v.) and Outram, with a 
relieving force, captured the Aluni-bagh (q.v.), 
and on the 26tli reached the Residency. Again 
the siege was formed by the rebels, both of the 
Residency and tlie Alum -bagh. The latter was 
succoured by Sir Colin Campbell on 10th Novem- 
ber. Then, after driving the mutineers out of their 
two principal strongholds, Sir Colin reached the 
garrison in the city (16th November). Six days 
later the gallant Havelock died of dysentery. Sir 
Colin Campbell, leaving Outram with 35()0 men 
to hold the Alum-bagh till his return, escorted 
the civilians, and the women and children, to 
Cawnpore. In the first week of March 1858 
he returned to the attack upon the rebels at 
Lucknow, who had meanwhile entrenched them- 
selves in the city. A week’s liard fighting subdued 
them ( 9”15th March ) and ended the Mutiny. 

Lu^on^ an episcopal town of 7000 inhabitants 
m the south of La Vendee, on the railway from 
Nantes to Bordeaux, and on the canal of Lu 9 on. 
Richelieu was Bishop of Lugon ; and many battles 
were fought here in 1792-97. 

Llicr6tia» the wife of L. Tarquinius Collatinus, 
famous for her heroic virtue. She was shamefully 
outraged by Sextus Tarquinius, whereupon she 
summoned her husband ana a group of friends, and, 
after making them take a solemn oath to drive out 
the hated race of Tarquins from the city, plunged 
a knife into her heart. Of the poetic elaborations 
of the story the most famous is the long Bap& of 
Lwrece of Shakespeare’s youth. See Brutus. 

Lucretius^ Titus Carus, Roman poet, lived 
in the first half of the 1st century B.C., but of 
the particulars of his life we really know noth- 
ing. A story was current some time after his 
death that he died raving mad from the effects 
of a love-potion administered to him by his wife 
Lucilia, and on this story Tennyson has founded 
a very striking and powerful poem ; but it 
would seem to have been a malicious invention, 
started by some hostile critic, or possibly by an 
early Christian writer who took delict in assuming 
that a champion of unbelief and materialism must 
have come to a bad end. The great— indeed, the 
only — ^work of Lucretius is an essay in hexameter 
verse, ‘On the Nature of Things’ (Uc Bemm 
Natures), in six books, containing upwards of 7400- 
lines. The work was said, but on no good 
authority, to have been revised by Cicero. All 
we know is that Cicero once briefly alludes to it 
[Epist, ad QmnUm Fratrem, ii. 9), observing that- 
there are several flashes of genius in the poem, and 
that much skill is shown in the composition. This 
is a very fair criticism, and it has commended itself 
to general acceptance. The poem, we take it, was 
on the whole coldly received by Roman readers, 
and with the moderns Lucretius has never been a 
popular classic, 'The subj'ect-matter of his work is 
not generally attractive, nor is the versification for 
the most part pleasing or harmonious. Lucretius 
aspired to popularise the philosophical theories of 
Democritus and Epicurus on the origin of the 
universe, with the special purpose of eradicating 
anything like religious belief, which he is always 
savagely denouncing as the one great source of 
man’s wickedness and misery. In this he is 
terribly in earnest, and he is never so eloquent as 
when he is striking at this hated enemy. The 
often-quoted verse, ‘ Tantunr relligio potuit suadere 
malomm,’ expresses his innermost conviction, and 
out of this springs his finest and most vigorous 
poetry, A calm and tranquil mind was his. 
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stMThinuM honunif and the only way to it lay 
through a materialistic philosopliy which teaches 
that immortality is an empty dream. To Lucretius 
this was a positively delightful thought; he hailed 
it as a sure deliverance from the worst terrors 
which haunt men’s minds. The universe, as it 
exists, was, he held, evolved out of ultimate 
elementary atoms, infinite in number, streaming 
downwards in void space, like a huge snowstorm ; 
this, or something like it, was the theoiy of Demo- 
critus. Creation, as we understand it, is impos- 
sible; nothing can come out of nothing, neither 
can anything be destroyed; destruction is only a 
name for a change of substance. Life, mind, soul, 
&e. are simply parts of the man in the same sense 
as Ms limbs, and being in their nature corporeal, 
being, as we should say, functions of the body, 
they perish finally with the body, or at least so 
perish as to leave no survival of consciousness. 
All knowledge is derived from the senses, which are 
in fact our only test and ^ criterion of truth. All 
phenomena can be explained by natural causes, 
and thus the door is closed against any belief in 
the divine or supernatural. Lucretius, in .fact, is 
substantially in accord with modem materialism, 
and he often reminds us of some of the newest 
theories of modem science. Tor instance, he ex- 
plains contagious diseases by the perpetual flying 
about in the air of minute particles, germs as we 
call them, injurious to life; and again, in his 
account of the various types of animal life as they 
successively appeared on the earth, we have some- 
thing like anticipations of the * survival of the 
fittest,* and of the Darwinian theory of evolution. 
Every now and then, indeed, there is quite a 
modem flavour about the doctrines of Lucretius. 
Still, it is as a poet that he has his chief intei'est 
for us, though the man himself, in his intense 
earnestness, no doubt put his philosophy before 
his poetiy. A very readable book might be made 
up with the title ‘ The Beauties of Lucretius.* His 
poem abounds in strikingly picturesque phrases, 
such as only a great poet could have originated ; 
scattered up ana down in it are episodes of ex- 
quisite pathos and vivid description, perhaps 
hardly to be equalled in the whole range of Latin 
poetiy. Now and then he allegorises some of the 
popular myths and legends, showing how’^ they fore- 
shadow moral truths, and in such passages he is 
one of the suhlimest and most impressive of poets. 

Tor Lucretius and his poetry, see SeUar, Roman Poets 
of the RepubUe (1863); Veitch, Lucretius and the 
Atomic Theory (1875); Dr John Hasson, OUhe Atomic 
Theory of iMcretius (1884), and Lucretius, Rpicm^ean 
and Poet (1907-9); Thomson, The'^ Greek Tradition 
( 1915). An edition of Lucretius was printed about 1473 
at Brescia, followed in 1500 by the Aldine, and in 1563 by 
the edition of Lambinus, which from that time held its 
place for upwards of three centuries as the standard text. 
In 1850 appeared the edition of the great German 
scholar Lachmann, in which the text was thoroughly 
revised, and on this in 1860 Munro greatly improved, 
adding in 1864 a most valuable commentary and a close 
and vigorous prose translation (newed. 1914i). A critical 
edition by Diels was completed by Mewaldt (1923). 
Creech’s translation into English verse (1682) was the 
work of an enthusiastic admirer c£ the poet and his 
philosophy. Cyril Bailey’s prose translation (1910) is an 
admirable piece of work. 

LmeuUuSf Lucius Licinius, a distiuguished 
general, bom about 110 RC. In the firat 
jVathradatic war he commanded the fleet as lega^ 
of ^ulla. In 74 B.o., as consul with Cilicia for 
his pro Vince, ^ he defeated Mithiadates (q.v.), and 
alxhost annihilated his army on its retreat. In 71 
B.a F^tus became subject to the Romans. The 
measnras ‘which Lucu.ll us now introduced in the 
goveiffli^enif of tho province of Asia show that he 
‘^'Tas a just, ;Wlse, and humane administrator; but 


his troops grew disaffected on account of the strict- 
ness of nis discipline. In the spring of 69 B.o. he 
marched into Armenia, and gained a complete 
victory over Tigranes. In the following year he 
gained another great victory at the river Arsanias 
over a new army led against him by Tigranes and 
Mithradates ; but the mutinous spirit of the legions 
daily increased, and soon he could do nothing. At 
last he was superseded by Pompey, and left Asia 
in 66 B.C. In conjunction with the aristocratic 
party he attempted to check the increasing power 
of Pompey, ana the attempt caused the coiriition 
known as the first triumvirate. But he was ill 
fitted to act as leader against such unscrupulous 
men, and soon withdrew altogether from pmitical 
affairs. During his public career he had acquired 
(but not unfairiy ) prodigious wealth ; and he spent 
the remainder of nis life surrounded by artists, 
poets, and philosophers, and exhibiting in his villas 
at Tusculum and Neapolis, and in his house and 

f ardens at Borne, a luxury and splendour which 
ecame proverbial. He died about 57 b.c. 
liUCy» St, a virgin who was martyred under 
Diocletian at Syracuse. She is the patron of the 
blind, and is commemorated on 13th December. 

LlldditeSy bands of workmen who went 
about the midland counties of England between 
1812 and 1818 destroying machinery, whose in- 
troduction had resulted in a displacement 
of labour, aggravated by a simultaneous com- 
memal depression. They took this name from 
one Ned Lndd, a Leicestershire idiot, who had in 
a passion destroyed some stocking-frames thirty 
years before, and their outrages commenced at 
Nottingham in November 1811, and extended 
during the following spring and summer through 
Cheshire, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. In J uly 1816 
they broke out with greater vigour, and destroyed 
every lace machine in Loughborough, while their 
leader openly declared his readiness to march 100 
miles to destroy any machinery working under 
price. In October of the same year another party 
broke thirty machines in Leicester ; but soon after 
the riots of the Luddites are lost sight of in the 
wider and more formidable political riots which 
marked this period, and made the social history 
of 1816 little more than a long catalogue of 
disturbances. 

LudendorfiTf Ekich yon, German general, 
born a merchant’s son in Posen, had been a staff 
officer in 1904-13, and on the outbreak of the Great 
War took part (as Billow’s quartermaster-general) 
in the taking of Li5ge. In August he was sent 
as chief of staff to East Prussia, where, drawing off 
most of the troops opposed to Rennenkampf, and 
concentrating against Sarasonoff, he won for Hin- 
denburg the victory of Tannenbei*g. When Hin- 
denburg succeeded Falkenhayu in 1916, Luden- 
dorff, as his ‘first quartermaster,’ seems to have 
taken the real direction of the war. His sending 
of Mackensen to the Dobmdja was a brilliant 
tactical success ; but thenceforward he had to play 
a losing game against military and political diffi- 
culties. In November 1923 he was joint leader in 
an abortive monarchist rising in Bavaria, and, 
being captured, was tried for high treason but 
acquittedl ( 1st April 1924). In 1925, as a candidate 
for the presidency of the Reich, he gained little 
suppoi-t in the cause of a fascist dictatoi*ship. 

Lttdensclieid^ a town of Westphalia, 19 miles 
ESE. from Elberfeld-Barmen, is the seat of numer- 
ous hardware manufactures (as metal buttons, 
buckles, teaspoons, teapots, mountings for um- 
brellas and sticks, musical instruments) besides 
iron-foundries and machine-shops ; pop. 31,000. 

l^tlderitzlhuelit, LMeritzland, names 
sometimes given to Angra-Pequeiia (q.v.) and the 
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adjoining tei-ritory, which became part of German 
Namaqualand. 

Ludhiana^ capital of a district in the Punjab 
(with an area of 1452 sq. m. and a population of 
568, (KW), stands 8 miles from the south bank of the 
Sutlej, and on the Sipd, Punjab, and Delhi Bail- 
way.^ It was founded in 1480 by the princes of 
Delhi, and is now a thriving corn-mart, and has 
manufactures of Kashmir shawls, scarves, cottons, 
turbans, furniture, and carriages. Pop. 52,000. 
The shrine of a Mohammedan saint here attracts 
a large concourse of pilgrims every year, 

liUdlOWt ^ market-town and municipal borough 
of Shropshire, at the Corve’s influx to the Teme, 
28 miles S. of Shrewsbuiy. It is a very old and 
interesting place, with two noble monuments of 
antiquity. First, there is the massive Norman 
keep, 110 feet high, of the castle, where Prince 
Arthur wedded Catharine of Aragon ; where, in the 
banqueting- hall, Milton produced his Comus; and 
where, too, Butler wrote Hudihras. Captured by 
King Stephen, the Lancastrians, and the Bound- 
heads, it was finally dismantled in 1689. Secondly, 
there is the cmciform collegiate church (restored 
1863'-91 ), Perpendicular in style, with a tower 130 
fe6t high. The grammar-school, founded in 1282, 
and refounded in 1552, is almost the oldest in the 
kingdom; and one of seven gates still remains. 
From Edward IV. ’s reign till 1867 Ludlow returned 
two members, then one till 1885. Pop. 6000. See, 
for Ludlow formation, Silurian. 

Llldlow» Edmund, a sturdy English republican 
and regicide, was born of a good old family at 
Maiden Bradley, Wiltshire, in 1617 ; studied at 
Trinity College, Oxford ; and at the outbreak of 
the Civil War was a student in the Temple. He 
volunteered into Essex’s lifeguards, saw service 
under Waller and Fairfax, was returned in his 
father’s room to parliament for Wiltshire in 1646, 
sat among the kmg’s judges, and had a place in 
the council of state of the Commonwealth. In 
1651 he Avas sent to Ireland as lieutenant-general 
of horse, and held the chief command for six 
months between the death of Ireton and the arrival 
of Fleetwood. He refused to recognise Cromwell’s 
protectorate, and until his death took no further 
part in public affairs. Beturned to parliament for 
Hindon in 1659, he urged the restoration of the 
Bump, held command again for a few months 
in Ireland, was nominated by Lambert to the 
committee of safety, and strove in vain to reunite 
the broken ranks of the old republican party. 
Four months after the Bestoration he fled to France 
and Vevey in Switzerland. After the Bevolution 
he returned to England, but, the House of Commons 
having craved his arrest, he returned to Vevey, 
and died there in 1692. His Memoirs^ one of the 
best contemporary sources of knowledge, cover the 
period 1640 to 1688 ; new ed. by Firth (1894). 

liUdlow, John Malcolm Forbes, C.B. (1821- 
1911), called to the bar in 1843, was in 1875-91 
chief registrar of friendly societies, but was better 
known as a fellow-labourer with J, F. D. Maurice 
in founding the Christian-Socialist movement and 
a Working Men’s College, and as promoter of co- 
operation, co-partnership, and social reform. 

lilldwig^sburg^y Wurttemberg, 8 miles N. of 
Stuttgart, grew up round a hunting castle of Duke 
'Eberhairi Ludwigs and became the second royal 
residence, and one of the principal garrison towns, 
of the kingdom. It has . a ( once royal ) castle, 
with picture-gallery and splendid gardens. Pop. 
23,000. 

Ludwig^flliafeily a town of the Bavarian Pala- 
tinate, stands on the left bank of the Bhine, oppo- 
site Mannheim. It has grown rapidly owing to its 
manufactures (soda, aniline dyes, acids, fertilisers, 


wagons, &c.) and its trade in iron, timhei*, coal, 
and agricultural products. Pop. 90,000. 

LiifTa. See Loofah. 

Luga'nOf a town in the Swiss canton of Ticino, 
stands on the north-west shore of the lake of the 
same name, 49 miles by rail N. by W. from Milan. 
In appearance the place is thoroughly Italian ; 
villas stud the lower slopes of the hills embosomed 
in vineyards and chestnut woods. Tlie church of 
Santa Maria degli Angioli has interesting works of 
art by Luini. An important cattle fair is held here 
in October. Mazzini and the Italian patriots made 
Lugano their headquarters for some time after 
1848. From Monte Salvatore (2982 feet), in the 
vicinity, a magnificent view may be obtained. 
Pop. 14,000.— The Lake of Lugano, also called 
Cebesio, lies at the southern foot of the Alps, 889 
feet above sea-level. Its length is 14^ miles, its 
average breadth IJ mile; area, 18J sq. m. The 
depth varies very greatly, the maximum being 945 
feet, whilst the average is only about 246 feet. 
Liigduniiiii* See Lyons, Leyden. 

Lugo {LiicusAiigusti of theBomans), capital of 
a province in the north-west of Spain, is situated 
on the Minho, 72 miles by rail SE. of Coruna, 
and is still surrounded with old walls, high and 
thick, with towel's. It has a cathedral built in 
1129-77, and manufactures of linen and leather. 
It was celebrated as early as the time of the 
Romans for its warm sulphur baths. Pop. 28,000. 
— The promnce is a mountainous but agricultural 
region, drained by the Minho and its tributary 
the Sil, and rich in minerals that are but little 
extracted. Area, 3800 sq. m. ; pop. 470,000. 

LugO) a town of Italy, 18 miles by rail W. of 
Ravenna, has a trade in corn, hemp, wine, and a 
celebrated fair (all September) ; pop. 30,000. 
LngsalL See Sail. 

Lugworm* See Lobworm. 

Lnik* See Liii^ge. 

Luini* or Lovino, Bernardino, a painter of 
the Lombard school, was born about 1470 at Luino, 
on the Lago Maggiore. He developed his skill 
in the school of Leonardo da Vinci ; indeed many 
of liis works used to be attributed to Leonardo. 
Luini’s principal charms are a certain poetic grace 
and beauty. He died some time after 1530. He 
painted fi-escoes in the Ambrosian Library, in the 
Brera Gallery, and in the church of St Maurizio, 
all at Milan. Other works hang in the church 
at Lugano. His best-known easel- works include 
‘The Virgin Enthroned’ (Brera), ‘The Daughter 
of Herodias’ (Louvre), ‘Christ disputing with the 
Doctors* and ‘Vanity and Modesty’ (London), &c. 
Luini is one of the five great painters whose 
‘ supremacy ’ Buskin affinneo. See G. C. William- 
sous Bernardino Luini ( 1899 ). 

Luke* The name Luke ( Loukas ) is probably a 
shortened Greek form of the Latin Lucan us. Luke 
was the companion of St Paul, and the authorship 
of the third Gospel and the Acts is generally attri- 
buted to him. He is mentioned three times by 
St Paul ill the Epistles (Col. iv. 14; Philemon, 
ver. 24; 2 Tim. iv, 11). From these references 
we learn (a) that Luke was a Gentile, since in 
the (jolossian passage a distmction is drawn be- 
tween ‘those of the circumcision* and Epaphras 
and Luke ; ( 5 ) that he was a ‘ beloved physician ’ 
( c) and a fellow- worker with the apostle ; ( c?) that 
he was Paul’s constant companion during his 
imprisonment in Rome, remaining with him when 
all his other friends had deserted him. Luke has 
sometimes been identified with the Lucius men- 
tioned in Romans, xvi. 21, who is associated with 
Paul and others in sending greetings, but this 
suggestion is extremely improbable, as the name 
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is spelt differently, and the Lucius of Romans was 
a Jew, since he is described as a kinsman of the 
apostle. A Lucius of Gyrene is also mentioned in 
Acts, xiii. 1, but we have no grounds for supposing 
tliat he was our Luke, except the bare fact that 
both of them seem to have been associated with 
the city of Antioch. Luke w’as credited with the 
authorship of the third Gospel and Acts in com- 
paratively early times. The Muratoiian Fragment 
(180. A. D.) is the first authority to ascribe these 
books to him, and about the same time the evidence 
of Irenseus is quite explicit upoii the point. Tra- 
dition has this in its favour, that it is unlikely that 
two such important books would have been fathered 
upon Luke, who was one of the secondary figures 
of the Apostolic Age, unless he had actually Jbeen 
associated with their composition. Modern opinion, 
however, is divided upon the question whether this 
tradition should be accepted. The radical school of 
critics, headed by Sclimiedel, deny altogether that 
Luke had any hand in the production of either the 
Gospel or Acts. An intermediate school hold that 
he was aiitlior of the ‘ We-sections ’ of Acts, and 
perhaps of some of the sources of the Gospel, but 
this material was worked over and very largely 
expanded by a later editor. The conservative circle 
of scholars still maintain the traditional view, and 
their position has been immensely strengthened in 
recent times by the support of Harnack. Harnack, 
after a minute examination of the linguistic data, 
has reached the decided conclusion that the We- 
sections of Acts cannot be separated from the rest 
of the hook, and that all the evidence points to the 
fact that Luke was the author of the whole. If 
this result is sound — and Harnack’s adhesion has 
certainly given a ne\v lease of life to the conservative 
position (see also Acts)— tlie following fresh facts 
about the personality of Luke can be gleaned from 
these writings. ( 1) We know from the preface of 
Luke that its author was not one of * the original 
eye-witnesses’ of tlie events which he recorded. 
This statement disposed of the supposition that 
Luke was the unnamed disciple who shared with 
Cleopas the walk to Emmaus, or that he was one 
of the seventy commissioned by Jesus to preach. 

( 2 ) He was the companion of St Paul during some 
of his missionary journeys. When this association 
commenced we cannot tell. The We-sections com- 
mence when Paul reaches Philmi^i. But there is a 
western reading preserved in Codex Bezse in Acts, 
xi. 28, which suggests that the companionship 
began during the year which Paul and Barnabas 
spent at^ Antioch, the capital of Syria. We can 
he certain that Luke was with Paul during his 
work at Philippi (xvi. 10-17), during his stay at 
Troas (xx. 5-15), during the journey irom Miletus 
to Jerusalem (xxi. 1~18), and finally during the 
voyage from Coesarea to Rome (xxvii. l-xxviii. 16). 
Very little reliable information can be obtained 
from later writers. There is strong probability 
that Eusebius is right in his statement that Luke 
was originally connected with Antioch, though 
Sir W. Ramsay prefers to think that he lived at 
Philippi. Eusebius is supported by a statement 
in the Prcefatio Luece: ‘Luke ... by nation a 
Syrian of Antioch, a disciple of the Apostles . . . 
died in Bithynia at the age of 74.’ Another tra- 
dition places the sphere of his later labours in 
Alexandria. Tradition-very late tradition, how- 
ever — also suggests that he was an artist, and 
that he painted a portrait of the mother of Jesus, 
but little importance can be attached to the sug- 
gestion. 

$ee Harnack, ImIcb the Phystdcm and The Pate of 
Ach; dominentaries of Plummer and Godet; articles 
in Blhll'C^ dictionaries. 

^ an intermittent outflow from Lake 
Tanganpka (qt-V.) into the Congo. 


Luled 9 the capital of the Swedish county of 
Norbotten, is situated at the mouth of the river 
Lulea, on the north-west coast of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. It exports timber, tar, salmon, reindeer- 
hides, and the produce of the Gellivara iron-mines 
(situated 126 miles NW. from Lulea). The rail- 
way ( 304 miles long ) from Lulea north-westwards 
across the north of Sweden and Norway to Narvik 
on Ofoten Fjord in the north of the latter country,, 
begun in 1888, was long the northernmost in 
Europe. Pop. 11,000. 

Lull» Ram6n. See Lully ( Raymond ). 

Lully, Giovanni Battista, musical composer, 
was a Florentine by birth, born about 1633. Taken 
to Paris whilst still a boy, he attracted the atten- 
tion of Louis XIV. by his violin-playing. The king 
made him director of the royal orchestra, and 
eventually (1672) director of operatic affairs in 
Paris. In collaboration with Quinault, Lully com- 
posed a great number of operas, some of which 
kept the stage until the time of Gluck (circa 1778). 
It was by making the ballet an essential part of 
the opera that Lully achieved this success. The 
favourites amongst his operas were TMs€c^ Armide, 
Phaiton^ Atys^ Isis, and Acis et GalaUe. He died 
at Paris on 22d March 1687. A friend of Molifere, 
lie composed music for some of his comedies. See 
Opera ; and Radet’s great monograph ( 1891 ). 

Lully, Raymond, ‘the enlightened doctor,’ 
was born at Palma, in Majorca, in 1234. In his 
youth he led a dissolute life, and served for 
some time as a common soldier ; but, a complete 
revulsion of feeling taking place, he withdrew to 
solitude, and gave himself up to ecstatic meditations 
and the study of the occult sciences. This sudden 
change of life produced in Lully a fervid and 
enthusiastic state of mind, under the influence of 
which he formed the project of a spiritual crusade 
for the conversion of the Mussulmans, an idea he 
never afterwards abandoned. In pursuance of this 
project he commenced an earnest study of theology, 
philosophy, and the Arabic language, and after 
some years published his great work, Ars Generalis 
sive Magna, which has so severely tested the 
sagacity of commentators. This work is the de- 
velopment of the method of teaching known subse- 
quently as the ‘ Lullian method a mechanical aid 
to the mind in the acquisition of knowledge and 
the solution of all possible problems by a systematic 
manipulation of certain fundamental notions ( the 
Aristotelian categories, &c.). He even invented a 
machine (of tin or pasteboard) to assist in this 
great task. Yet in this departure from scholastic 
logic, and his zeal for a true interpretation of 
nature, he was really a precursor of Bacon. 

Lully snbse<juently jpiihlished another remark- 
able work, L^bri XIl, Princimorum Philosoph, 
contra Amrroistas, and, full of the principles which 
he had developed in this book, he went to Tunis 
in 1292 to argue with his Mohammedan opponents. 
Ere long he was thrown into prison and condemned 
to banishment. After lecturing at Naples for 
several years he proceeded to Rome, thence to his 
native island of Majorca, thence to Cyprus and 
Armenia. In 1306 he again sailed for Africa, 
entered the city of Bugia, now Bougie (quv.), in 
Algeria, was again thrown into prison, ana again 
banished. At Jraris he lectured against the prin- 
ciples of Averroes. But his missiona^ zeal could 
only be satisfied by martyrdom. Sailing once 
more for Africa, at feugia he was stoned and ill- 
treated so that he expired a few days afterwards 
on board a Genoese vessel (1315). The Lullists 
combined a religious mysticism with a belief in 
alchemy. 

See books by Helfferich (1858), Oanalezas (1870), 
Zevemer (New York, 1902), Frost (1903), Barber (1904), 
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'W'aite (1922) ; editions by Salziuger (1742) and Ko&sello 
( 1886) ; and the histories of philosophy and logic. 

Lumbago is a rheumatic affection of the 
muscles or fibrous tissues in the lumbar region, or 
small of the back. It is often first recognised by 
the occurrence of a sharp stabbing pain in the loins 
upon attempting to rise from the recumbent or 
sitting position. It is sometimes so severe as to 
confine the patient to bed and in one position, from 
which he cannot move without intense suffering ; 
but in milder cases he can walk, although stiffly 
and with pain, and usually with the body bent 
more or less forward. It may he distinguished 
from inflammation of the kidneys by the absence 
of the peculiar direction of the pain towards the 
groin, as also by the absence of the nausea and 
vomiting and other constitutional symptoms which 
usually accompany the disease of the kidney. 

The causes of lumbago are the same as those of 
sub-acute rheumatism generally. The complaint 
naay arise from partial exposure to cold, especially 
when the body is heated, and violent straining 
will sometimes induce it. In persons with a strong 
constitutional tendency to rheumatism the slightest 
exciting cause will bring on an attack of lumbago. 

The treatment must vary with the intensity of 
the affection. In most cases a warm bath at bed- 
time, followed by ten grains of Dover’s powder, 
or full doses of alkaline remedies, as citrate of 
potassium, will speedily remove it ; and, as local 
remedies, a mustard poultice, a mixture of chloro- 
form and soap-liniment, or the application of the 
button cautery made for the purpose will be 
found serviceable. (See also the treatment for 
Kheumatism.) The disorder has been known to 
disappear completely after one application of the 
cautery, which should be heated in a spirit-lamp 
to somewhere about 200® F., and then be rapidly 
brought in contact with points of the skin over 
the painful parts at intervals of about half an 
inch. Each application leaves a red spot, but 
blisters seldom occur if the operation is properly 
performed. The application of a hot iron, used 
Just as in ironing clothes, with two or three folds 
of blanket between it and the skin, frequently 
gives great relief. 

Luminosity. See Light, Phosphorescence, 
Photometry. 

Luminous Paint, a phosphorescent powder, 
such as sulphide or oxysulpliicle of calcium, ground 
up with a colourless varnish or other medium, and 
used as a paint. Even after daylight is over the 
Phosphorescence (q.v.) continues, and tlie object 
painted (e.g. a match-box) remains visible in the 
dark. It was invented by Dr W. H. Balmain in 
1877, and improved by W. C. Horne. 

Lumpsucker {Gyclopterns), a genus of Tele- 
ostean fishes in the family Oyclopteridje (or Dis- 
coboli), nearly related to Bullheads, characterised 



Lumpsucker ( Cydopterus lumpm), 

by the deep, thick, short shape of the adult body, the 
rough spines and tubercles on the otherwise naked 
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skin, the elevated anterior ridge which grows over 
the first dorsal fin, the weakly ossified skeleton, 
and the fusion of the pelvic fins to form an anterior 
circular adhesive disc by which the fishes can fix 
themselves very firmly. The same disc is seen in 
the closely related tadpole-like ‘ sea-snails ’ in the 
genus Cycloga&ter or Liparis. The common Lump- 
sucker {Cyc(o 2 )ferns InmpMs) is a northern fish, 
common on British coasts. The quaint body is 
finely coloured, especially in the breeding males, 
and may attain a length of two feet, though half 
that is nearer the average. The creature occurs 
on rocky bottoms at considerable depths ( 100 
fathoms), and thence to the shore in the narrow 
sense ; it is sluggish and may attach itself to float- 
ing objects, but it can swim vigorously. It feeds 
largely on crustaceans and worms. It spawns in 
spring near shore, and the large masses of reddish 
eggs adhere between stones in pits which the male 
excavates. Over these he mounts guard, driving 
off crabs and other enemies, and every now and 
then violently splashing in the water with Ids 
pectoral fins so that the eggs are aerated and kept 
clean. The fry are tadpole-like and smooth ; they 
often fasten themselves to the paternal body. The 
flesh is not greatly esteemed, but varies with the 
seasons. The Scots name Coch-paidle refers to 
the cock’s conih-like crest; the female is often 
distinguished as hen-paidle. 

Lumsdeu, Sir Harry Burnett (1821-96), 
son of a Scottish colonel in the Bengal Artillery, 
served iu the Sutlej campaign (IsiS), became 
assistant to Sir Henry Lawrence in the Punjab, 
raised in 1846 the famous cavalry force called the 
‘Guides’ (whom he clothed in khaki, being the 
first to introduce this uniform into the Indian 
aimy), and during the Mutiny was in Afghanistan 
on a delicate mission. He fought against the 
Waziris, commanded tlie Hyderabad contingent, 
and in 1875 retired from the army as lieutenant- 
general. See LuTmden of the Guides^ by Lumsden 
and Elmslie (1899), and Pearse’s History of 
Lumsden^s Horse ( 1903 ). 

Lunacy. See Insanity. 

Lnnardi, Vincenzo ( 1759-1806 ), born at Lucca, 
was a famous aeronaut ; see Balloons, &c. 

Limawara (or Lmiavada)^ a protected state 
of India, in the Kewa Kantha Agency, Gujarat, 
with an area of 388 sq. m. and a pop. of 83,000. 

Lund ( Londinum Gothorum ), a city of Gothland, 
in the extreme south of Sweden, by rail 374 miles 
SW. of Stockholm and 10 NE. of Malmo. In the 
10th centu^ it was a large and powerful city, was 
made a bishopric in 1048, and an archbishopric 
in 1104. The archbishop claimed ecclesiastical 
supremacy over the whole of Scandinavia. At the 
same period Lund was the chief seat of the Danish 

{ )ower in the Scandinavian peninsula, and for a 
ong period the capital of the Danish kingdom ; 
at the epoch of its greatest pro^erity it is said to 
have had 200,000 inhabitants- But after the intro- 
duction of the Reformation by Christian III. in 
1536 the city began to decay, and had sunk dowm 
to a mere viUage before the end of the 17th cen- 
tury. The principal building is the fine Roman- 
esque cathedral, dating from the 11th century ; it 
has an imposing erypt. Lund owes its revival to 
the founding there of a university in 1668 by 
Charles XI. It has a large library, an excellent 
zoological museum, and a botanic garden. Tegn^r 
was a professor from 1813 to 1826, and here he 
composed his masterpiece, Frithjof Pop. 23,600. 

Lundy ( Scand. ‘ grove island ’ ), a granitic island 
of Devonshire, in the mouth of the Bristol Channel, 
Ilf miles NNW. of Hartland Point, 17 NW. of 
Clovelly, 24 W. of Ilfracombe, and 30 SSE. of St 
Gowan*s Head in Wales. It measures 34 miles by 1 ; 
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has rocky and precipitous shores, with only one 
landing place on the south side ; and attains an 
altitude of 525 feet The cliffs are the resort of 
multitudes of sea-fowl. The antiquities include 
prehistoric kists, remains of round towers and a 
chapel, and tlie ruined castle of the Mariscoes 
(llth to 14th centuries), from whose time on 
into the 17th century Lundy was a stronghold 
of pirates, buccaneers, privateers, and smugglers. 
It figures in Kingsley’s Westward Ho! ; was the 
death-place of * Judas * Stucley ; was garrisoned till 
1647 for Charles I. See a book by Loyd { 1925 ). 

Llineburgy a town of Hanover, situated on the 
river Ilmenau, 31 miles by rail SE. of Hamburg. 
Its streets are narrow and its houses mediaeval, but 
Its suburbs are modern. The 15th-century church 
ot So Michael contains the tombs of the Liineburg 

E rinces. The five-aisled church of St John dates 
rom the 14th century, is pure Gothic in style, and 
has a tower 371 feet high. The mediaeval town- 
house IS adorned with old pictures and stained glass. 
A salt mine, discovered in 906, still yields large 
quantities of salt There are also a gypsum mine, 
iron woi ks, chemical manufactories, &c. Liine- 
burg lampreys are well known in Germany Popu 
lation. 28,000. Although existent in 795, the place 
only began to acquire importance after the found 
ing of the Benedictine monastery in 904; it was 
greatly increased by the settlement here of large 
numbers of the people of Bardowiek, destroyed in 
1189 Liineburg afterwards joined the Hanseatic 
League, and was the capital of an independent 
duchy. But it lost the greater part of its privileges 
in the 16th century, and in the 17th suffered much 
from the Swedes and their enemies. It began to 
revive again in the 19th century. Near by the 
Allies defeated the French on 2d April 1813. 

The principality of Liineburg, or rather Bruns- 
wick Liineburg, existed from 1235 to 1369, from 
1373 to 1532, and from 1546 onwards. From the 
rinces of this house is descended the reigning 
ouse in Great Britain (see Brunswick). — South 
of Liineburg stretches for 50 miles on end the 
Liineburg Moor {Heide), a grazing -ground for 
sheep. It produces also honey, bumcwheat, and 
numerous wild berries, and is largely clothed with 
fine heather. 

Limel^ a French town of H^rault, 14 miles NE. 
of Montpellier, with a trade in mnscatel wine and 
brandy ; pop. 8000. 

Lunette. See Fortification. 

Lun^TiUe^ a town in the French department 
of Meurthe-et Moselle, at the confluence of the 
Meurthe and the Vezouse, and 20 miles by rail 
SE. of Nancy. It was formerly a residence of 
the Dukes of Lorraine; their palace, built by 
Duke Leopold, in which the Emperor Francis I. 
was born, is now used as a cavalry barrack, this 
town being one of the largest cavalry stations in 
France. Here was signed the peace of Lun^ville, 
on 9th February 1801, between Genna^ and 
France, on the basis of the peace of Campo-^^ormio 
(q.v.) ; and during the Great War the place was 
occupied by the Germans (24th August to 11th 
September 1914) The industry embraces gloves, 
hosiery, and cottons, and there is a trade in wine. 
Pop. 24,000. 

Lungs. See Eespiration ; for diseases of the 
lungs, Pneumonia, Pleurisy, Tuberculosis, 
&c. ; for lung- fishes, Mudfishes. 

Lungwort, or Oak -lungs {Sticta Pulmon- 
ana), a lichen with a foliaceous, leathery, spread- 
ing thallus, of an olive green colour, pale brown 
when di^, pitted with numerous little cavities and 
netted, much lacerated; the shields {a^ot^cia) 
reddish-brown with a thick border. It 
growi on tranks of trees in mountainous regions 


in Britain and other European countries, some- 
times almost entirely covering them with its shaggy 
thallus. It has been used as a remedy for pul- 
monary diseases. It is nutritious, and, when 
properly prepared, affords a light diet, capable of 
being used as a substitute for Iceland moss ; yet 
it is bitter enough to be used as a substitute for 
hops. It yields a good brown dye.— The name 
lungwort is also given to a genus of flowering 
plants (Pulmonaria) of the natural order Bora- 
ginem. The common lungwort (P officinalis) is 
rare and hardly naturalised in Britain, although 
common in some parts of Europe. It has ovate 
leaves and purple flowers, and was formerly em- 
ployed in diseases of the lungs, but seems to have 
been recommended chiefly by a fancied resemblance 
to the lungs in its spotted leaves. It is mucilagin- 
ous, and contains nitre. It has been used as a 
pot-herb. P. angustijolia is British 

Lunkah, better Lanka (Sansk. ^island ), 
is specially used of Ceylon, and also of a great 
tobacco - growing district in the delta of the 
Godavari. 

Lunularia, a genus of Liverworts (q.v.). 

Llipercalia, a festival among the ancient 
Romans, held on the 15th of February, in honour 
of Lupercus, the god of fertility. When Rome 
began to seek a Grecian origin for its religious 
ceremonies Lupercus was identified with Lycsean 
Pan, and his worship was said to have been intro- 
duced by Evander, the Arcadian. Modern scholars 

lace no value on such statements. Lupercus is 

elieved by them to have been one of the oldest 
pastoral deities of Italy, and everything that is 
known regarding him and Ins rites favours this 
view. These rites were of the rudest and most 
primitive character, and indicate a higli antiquity. 
Goats and dogs were sacrificed ; afterwards the 
priests (called L'lipei'ci) cut up the skins of the 
victims and twisted them into thongs, with which 
they ran through the city striking every one they 
met, especially women, who put themselves in their 
way hoping that the god of fertility would be pro- 
pitious towards them. As the festival is believed 
to have been at first a shepherd one, this running 
abcfut with thongs is understood to have been 
intended as a symbolical purification of the land. 
The place where the festival was held was called 
the Lupercal, and was situated on the Palatine 
Hill. It contained an image of Lupercus, covered 
with a goat’s skin. Lupercalia were also held in 
other cities of Italy. 

Lupine (Lupinm)^ a genus of plants of the 
natural order Leguminosse, sub-order Papilionacese, 
mostly annuals, but some of them perennial her- 
baceous plants, some half -shrubby ; and generally 
having digitate leaves, with rather Ions stalks. 
The flowers are in racemes or spikes, the calyx 
two-lipped, the keel beaked, the filaments all 
united at the base. The species of lupine are 
numerous, and are chiefly natives of the countries 
near the Mediterranean Sea, and of the temperate 
parts of North and South America. The White 
Lupine [L. alhus), a species with white flowers, 
has been cultivated from time immemorial in the 
south ©f Europe and in some parts of Asia, for the 
sake of the seeds, which are farinaceous and are 
used as food, although when raw they have a 
strong, disagreeable, bitter taste, which is removed 
by steeping in water and boiling. They were a 
favourite kind of pulse amongst the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, and still are so in some parts of the 
south of Europe, although generally disliked by 
those who have not been accustomed to them. 
The Yellow Lupine (L. lutem), so called from its 
yellow flowers, and the Egyptian White Lupine (L, 
Termis)^ which has white flowers tipped with blue^ 
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«,re also cultivated in the south of Europe, Egypt, 
&c., for their seeds, which are similar in their 
qualities to those of the white lupine. In many 
countries lupines, and particularly the white lupine, 
are cultivated to yield gieen food for cattle, and 
also to be ploughed down for manure. They grow 
well on poor and dry sandy soils, which by this 
process of green -maiiuring are fitted for other- 
crops. Many species of lupine are cultivated in 
our flower-gardens, having beautiful white, yellow, 
pink, or blue flowers. The flowers of some species 
are fragrant. No lupine is a native of Britain. 
L. perennis adorns sandy places from Canada to 
Florida with its fine blue flowers. 

Lnpton, Thomas G. (1791-1873). See En- 

OHAVING. 

Lupiilme* See Hops. 

ItUpus is a chronic disease of the skin, in which 
dull or livid tubercles are developed, havhig a 
tendency to destroy or so seriously to aflect the 
adjacent tissues, with or without ulceration, as 
always to lead to indelible cicatrices. It was 
formerly known as noli nie taiigere. The disease 
usually attacks the face, especially the alse of the 
nose and the lips, but may occur on almost any 
part of the body. It usually begins in childhood 
or early adult me, but may recur at a later period. 
It more often alfects the female sex, and is not 
contagious, nor usually hereditary. It is, in its 
severer forms, a terrible disease, but is happily of 
somewhat rare occurrence. It derives its name 
from the Latin lupus, ‘wolf,’ in consequence of 
its destructive nature. See Tubeecle. 

Lupus usually commences with the appearance 
of one or two circular or oval, dull-red, somewhat 
translucent tubercles, about two lines in diameter. 
After a time these tubercles increase in number 
and size, and take on new characters. They may 
ulcerate, constituting the variety known as Lupus 
exedens, in which case the ulceration may pursue 
a superficial or a deep course. Scabs are formed 
over the ulcers ; and as these scabs are thrown off 
the ulcer beneath is found to have increased in 
extent, till great destruction of the soft parts and 
( in the case of the nose ) of the cartilages is effected. 
The ulcer of lupus has thick red edges, and exudes 
a fetid, ichorous matter in considerable quantity. 
When they do not ulcerate, the tubercles are softer 
than in the previous variety, and form patches 
of considerable extent, the intervening skin and 
cellular tissue also swelling and exhibiting here 
and there dull-red points, which are the summits 
of the imbedded tubercles. The lips become much 
enlarged, the nostrils closed with the swelling, the 
eyelids everted, and the whole face hideous. This 
variety is known as Lupus non exedem. 

The progress of lupus is usually slow, and the 
sufferings of the patient less than might be expected, 
in consequence of the sensibility of the parts being 
diminished from the first. The complaint may 
continue for years, or even for life, but is seldom 
fatal. Its causes are not well known ; it is due to 
the presence of the tubercle bacillus in the affected 
skin ; but many of those affected by lupus enjoy 
otherwise excellent health, and there is no special 
tendency to invasion of the lungs or other organs, 
commonly the seat of tuberculosis. 

Treatment . — It is of coarse desirable that the 
patient’s general health be brought into as vigorous 
a condition as possible ; and for this purpose cod- 
liver oil, iodide of iron, and other tonics are often 
useful. But no Internal remedy seems to have any 
reliable effect upon the disease. The local treat- 
ment h^ passed through many variations : the 
application of strong escharotics, repeated incisions, 
or scraping away of the diseased tissues, were often 
successful in modifying or arresting the disease. 


Unna of Hamburg recommended in 1886 the con- 
stant application to the diseased parts of plasters 
containing salicylic acid and creasote. Some favour- 
able results were obtained from the use of Koch’s 
tuberculin. But much moie successful has been 
the method of phototherapy, or persistent treat- 
ment by light- rays (the chemical rays, not the 
h^t ones), devised about 1896 by Dr Niels R. 
Finsen of Copenhagen. The Rontgen (q.v.) rays 
and radium seem to reach even deeper layers than 
those affected by sunlight or electiic light. 

liUray Cuv6ril9 a cave, not large, but remark- 
able for the vast number and extraordinary shapes 
of its stalactites, is close to Luray village, Virginia 
(90 miles NW. of Richmond). Many of these 
wonderful columns exceed 50 feet in length ; num- 
bers of them are hollow, giving out belMike notes 
when struck; and the colours range from waxy 
white to yellow, brown, or rosy red. The cavern, 
which is lit with electric light, attracts thousands 
of visitors every year. 

Lurchers a name applied to any dog with a 
distinct cross greyhou7id. The commonest form 
of the lurcher is the first cross between the collie 
and the greyhound, though in some instances they 
have been bred for many generations without a 
fresh cross. As the lurcher combines to a great 
extent the speed of the greyhound and the sagacity 
of the collie, no hare is able to escape him. The 
owner of such an animal is an object of suspicion 
to every gamekeeper. 

LurgaUf a thriving town of Ireland, in County 
Armagh, 20 miles SW. of Belfast by rail. It 
is but 1 mile south of the shores of Lough 
Neagh, and the countr3r around is populous 
and fertile. It has thriving manufactures of 
cambrics, lawns, damasks, and diapers. Pop. 
13,000. 

LuriStail» a mountainous province in the west 
of Persia; corresponds roughly to the ancient 
Susiaua, was the seat of the ancient Elamite 
empire, and is now occupied by numerous minor 
tribes. 

Lurlei. See Lorelei. 

Lusatia {Laus-ltz), a district now belonging in 
part to Saxony and in part to Prussia. It was 
formerly divided into Upper and Lower Lusatia, 
which constituted two independent margraviates, 
including an area of about 4400 sq. m. Many of 
the inhabitants are Wends. Given in 1319 to 
Bohemia, and obtained by Matthias Corvinus in 
1478, Lusatia was transferred to Saxony in 1635 ; 
but, by the Congress of Vienna, the-whole of Lower 
Lusatia and the half of Upper Lusatia was ceded 
to Prussia. The portion left to Saxony now forms 
the circle of Bautzen. 


LusliaiSt a warlHce race occupying the little- 
known Lushai Hills in Cachar (Assam), Chittagong 
(Bengal), and the adjoining parts of Burma. To 
check their raids on British territory expeditions 
were required --in 1871-72, and again in 1889-90 
and 1892. Their country is now British. 


Lusiads* See Camoens. 

Lnsigaan. a picturesque town in the French 
department of Vienne, 17 miles SW. of Poitiers. 
It has a very fine church dating from tlie 11th 
century;, but its castle, associated by legend with 
the fairy Melusine (q.v.), was razed by the 
Catholics in 1574. The House of Lusignan gave 
two titular kings to Jerusalem, and four kings to 
Cyprus. Pop. 2000. 


Lusitania. See Portugal. 

Lustre^ the characteristic appearance of a 
bright metallic surface, or of air within glass 
under water as seen under certain angles of total 
reflection (see Reflection), It is supposed to be 
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iiue to the contiict between the images in the two 
eyes, which do not coincide in respect of bright- 
ness all over the field. A similar result may be 
obtained by looking with one eye at a white-and- 
black and with the other at a black-and-white 
object, the form, sizes, and positions of the objects 
being such as would otherwise have enabled the 
observer to blend them into a single stereoscopic 
image (see Stereoscope ) ; the opposition of bright- 
ness makes the stereoscopic binocular image assume 
a lustrous appearance. 

Lustrum (from ‘to purify’ or ‘expiate’), 

the solemn offering made for expiation and purifi- 
cation by one of the censors in name of the Roman 
people at the conclusion of the census. The 
animals offered in sacrifice were a boar sheep 
{ovi$), and hull {taurm), whence the offering was 
called Suomtaimlia. As the census was quin- 
quennial, the wmrd Imtrum came to mean a period 
of five years. 

Lute (Arab. a stringed instrument, 

which three hundred years ago was as popular 
as is the piano to-day. It was introduced into 
Europe by the Arabians, from whose language it 
derives its name. The Arabian lute was made 
of twenty-one piece*s of maple-wood, with a flat 
face, a round back, and three rosettes in the face. 
The strings were eight in number, and were tuned 
in pairs. The date of its introduction and dis- 
semination through Europe is shortly after the 
conquest of Spain by the Arabians- The European 
lute possessed originally eight strings. This number 
was not increased for many centuries. Three new 
strings were then added, fcnging up the number 
to eleven : of these two were tuned alike, and the 
odd one, which was also the highest, was called 
chanterelle. The need of accommodating the lute 
to the chromatic scale procured the addition of 
thirteen new strings, until in the 17th century the 
total of twenty-four was reached, beyond which 
numfier the augmentation did not continue. At 
that date the lute commonly in use in Europe con- 
sisted of a table of fir or pine; a body or belly, 
composed of convex ribs of pine ; a neck, or finger- 
board, of^ hard wood, on which were frets, consist- 
ing of catgut strings fastened tightly round the 
neck; a head, on which were placed the pegs 
or screws that tightened or relaxed the stnngs 
in tuning ; and a bridge, to which the strings were 
attached at one end, the other end being fastened 
to a piece of ivory, between the head and neck. Of 
the twenty -four strings twelve ran over the finger- 
board and twelve by the side of it. The performer 
used his left hand to press the frets, and struck 
the strings with his right. There were many 
varieties of the lute; the treble lute was the 
smallest, the bass lute the largest. The theorbo 
was a double-necked lute, of which the archlute 
and the chitarrone were two subordinate varieties. 

' A peculiar description of notation, called taUat^TQ^ 
was employed in music written for the lute. The 
strings were represented by parallel lines, on which 
were placed letters of the alphabet, referring to 
the frets : thus, A marked that the string was to 
be struck open ; B, that the first fret was to be 
pressed ; C, the second, and so on. Over the lines 
were placed crotchets, quavers, &c., which denoted 
the lengths of the various notes. The Arabian 
lute is still extant in the East, of a form nearly 
Identical with that described. The European lute 
su^ives only in the guitar and similar instruments. 
Tub lute is represented on the sculptures of the 
Egyptian tombs, so that the antiquity of the instru- 
is immense. For the European lute, see 
Baker’s Bausmmk in Deutsehland ( 1840 ); for 
Aj»;bian lute; Rowbotham’s History of Mum. 
vol im. {\m). 


Liaifce(Lat. luPma, ‘clay’), in Chemistry, denotes 
a substance employed for effectually closing the 
joints of apparatus," so ab to prevent the escape of 
vapour or gases, or for coating glass vessels so as 
to render them more capable of sustaining a high 
temperature, or for repairing fractures. 

Lutetia. See Paris. 

Lathardt* Christoph Ernst (1823-1902), 
Lutheran theologian, was born at Maroldsweisach 
in Lower Franconia, studied at Erlangen, and 
became professor of Theology at Marburg in 
1854, and in 1856 at Leipzig. HLs Commentary 
on John’s Gospel (1852; 2d ed. 1875) has been 
translated into English, as has also St John th& 
Author of the Fourth Gos^yel^ and works on tlie 
saving, the fundamental, and the moral truths of 
Christianity ( A^wlogetiscJie Vortrage ). He was also 
author of a Compendium der Dogmatih { 1865 ; 9th 
ed. 1893 ), Die Ethilc Luthers ( 1867 ), and Die Antike 
Etliik (1887), besides collections of lectures and 
sermons. See liis Beminiscences (2d ed., 1891). 

Lutlieri) Martin, the greatest of the Protestant- 
Reformers of the 16th century, was born at Eisleben 
on the 10th Kov'ember 1483. His father was a miner 
in humble circumstances ; his mother, as Melanch- 
thou records, was a woman of exemplary virtue 
(exemplar virtutum), and peculiarly esteemed in 
her w’alk of life. Shortly after Martin’s hirth his 
parents removed to Mansfeld, where their circum- 
stances ere long improved by industry and perse- 
vei-ance. Their son was sent to school ; and both 
at home and in school his training was severe. 
His father sometimes whipped him, he says, ‘ for a 
mere trifle till the blood came,’ and he was subjected 
to the scholastic rod fifteen times in one day I 
Luther’s schooling >vas completed at Magdeburg 
and Eisenach, and at the latter place he attracted 
by luH singing the notice of a good lady of the name 
of Cotta, who provided him with a comfortable 
home during his stay there. Here under Trebonius 
he made good progress in Latin. In 1501, wiien he 
had reached his eighteenth year, he entered the uni- 
versity of Erfurt, with the vie'w of qualifying him- 
self for the legal profession. He went through the 
usual studies in the classics and the schoolmen, and 
took his degree of Doctor of Philosophy, or Master 
of Arts, in 1505, when he was twenty-one years of 
age. Ere this, Ixowever, the death of a friend, and 
the terror of a thunderstorm, had deeply impressed 
him ; and he was led to the study of tne Serigtures. 
Not content with the gospels and epistles in the 
lectionaries, and failing to find elsewdiere a complete 
Bible (though the -whole Vulgate had been trans- 
lated into German before bis time ; see Bible, VoL 
II. p. 127 ), he had recourse to the Vulgate in the uni- 
versity library. His heart* was touched, and he re- 
solved to devote himself to a spiritual life. He sep- 
arated himself from his friends and fellow-students, 
and withdrew into the Augustinian convent at 
Erfurt. Here he spent the next three yearn of his 
life— years of peculiar interest and significance ; for 
it was during this time that he laid, in the study 
of the Bible and of Augustine, and with the assist- 
ance of his life-long friend Staupitz, the foundation 
of those doctrinal convictions wdiich were after- 
wards to rouse and strengthen him in his struggle 
against the papacy. He describes very vividly the 
spiritual cris3s through which he passed, the burden 
01 sin which so long lay upon him, ‘ too heavy to 
be borne,’ and the relief that he at length found 
in the clear apprehension of the doctrine of the 
‘ forgiveness of sins ’ through the grace of Christ. 

In the year 1507 Luther was ordained a priest, 
and in the following year he removed to Witten- 
berg, destined to derive iis chief celebrity from hia 
name. He became a teacher in the new' university 
founded there by the Elector Frederick of Saxony. 
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Au first he lectured oa dialectics and physics^ hut 
bis heart was already ^ven to theology, and in 
1509 he became a Baclidor of Theology,’ and com- 
aienced lecturing on the Holy Scriptures. His 
lectures made a great impression, and the novelty 
of his views already began to excite attention. 
'This monk,' said the rector of the university, 
*wull pu 22 ]e our doctors, and bring in a new 
doctrine.' Bes.ides lecturing, be began to preach, 
and his sermons reached a wider audience, and 
produced a still more powerful influence. They 
were printed and widely circulated in Germany, 
France, and England, so that the doctrines of 
salvation by free grace were diffused throughout 
Europe, fiis words, as Melanchthon said, were 
‘born not on his lips, but in his soul,’ and they 
moved profoundly the souls of all who heard them. 
In 1511 he was "sent on a mission to Rome, and 
he has described very vividly what he saw and 
heard there. His devout and unquestioning 
reverence — for he was yet in his own subsequent 
view ‘a most insane papist’ — appears in strange 
conflict with his awakened thoughtfulness and the 
moral indignation at the abuses of the papacy 
beginning to stir in him. It was when climbing 
on his knees the steps of the so-called judgment- 
seat of Pilate that the words, ‘ the just shall live 
by faith,’ flashed upon his soul and drove him to 
his feet. 

On Luther’s return from Rome he was made a 
Doctor of the Holy Scriptures, and his career as a 
Reformer may be said to have commenced. The 
system of indulgences liad reached a scandalous 
height. The idea that it was in the power of the 
church to forgive sin had gTadually grown into 
the notion that the pope could issue pardons of 
his own free will, which, being dispensed to the 
faithful, exonerated them from the consequences 
of their transgressions (see Indulgence). The 
sale of these pardons had become an organised 
jpart of the papal system. Money was largely 
needed at Rome to feed the extravagances of the 
papal court; and its numerous emissaiies sought 
everywhere to raise funds by the sale of ‘indul- 
gences:’ the principal of these was John Tetzel, 
a Dominican friar, who had established himself at 
Jiiterbog (1517). Luther’s indignation at the 
shameless traffic which this man carried on finally 
became irrepressible : ‘God willing,’ lie exclaimed, 
‘I will beat a hole in his drum.’ He drew out 
ninety-five theses on the doctrine of indulgences, 
which on 31st October he nailed up on the door of 
the church at Wittenberg, and wffiich he offered to 
maintain in the university against all impugners. 
The general purport of these theses was to deny 
to the pope all right to forgive sins. ' This 
sudden and bold step of Luther was all that was 
necessary to awaken a widespread excitement. 
Tetzel was forced to retreat from the borders 
of Saxony to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, where he 
drew out and published a set of counter-theses, 
and publicly committed those of Luther to the 
flames. The students at Wittenberg retaliated by 
burning Tetzel’s tlieses. The elector refused to 
interfere, and the excitement increased as new 
combatants — Hochstratten, Prieiias, and Eck — 
entered the field. Eek was an able man, and an 
old friend of Luther’s, and the argument between 
him and the Reformer was especially vehement. 
In 1518 the latter was joined by Melanchthon, who 
became one of his dearest and most trusted friends. 

At first the pope, Leo X., took little heed of the 
disturbance ; he is reported even to have said when 
he heard of it that ‘ Friar Martin was a man of 
..genius, and that he did not wish to have him 
molested.’ Some of the cardinals, however, saw 
the real character of the movement, which gradu- 
,ally assumed a seriousness evident even to the 


pope; and Luther received a summons to appear 
at Rome, and answer for his theses (1518). Once 
again in Rome it is unlikely he would ever have 
been allowed to return. liis university and the 
elector interfered, and a legate was sent to Germany 
to hear and determine the case. Cardinal Cajetan 
■was the legate, and he was hut little fitted to deal 
■with Luther. . He would enter into no argument 
■with him, hut merely called upon him to retract. 
Luther refused, and "fled from Augsburg, ■whither 
he had gone to meet the papal representative.^ The 
task of negotiation Avasthen undertaken by Miltitz, 
a German, who w^as envoy of the pope to the Saxon 
court, and by his gveater address a temporary 
peace was obtained. This did not last long. ^ The 
Reformer was too deeply moved to keep silent. 
‘God hunies and drives me,’ he said ; ‘I am not 
master of myself: I wish to be juiet, and am 
hurried into the midst of tumults.’ Dr Eck and 
he held a memorable disputation at Leipzig (1519), 
in which the subject of argument was no longer 
merely the question of indulgences, bub the general 
power of the pope. The disputation, of course, 
came to no practical result ; each controversialist 
claimed the victory, and Luther in the meantime 
made progress in freedom of opinion, and attacked 
the papal system as a whole more holdly. Erasmus 
and Hutten joined in the conflict, which waxed 
more loud and threatening. 

In 1520 the Reformer published his famous address 
to the ‘ Christian Nobles of Germany.’ This was 
followed in the same year by a treatise On the 
Bcibylonish Captivity of the ChiiTch. In these 
works, both of which circulated wddely, and po-w^er- 
fully influenced many minds, Luther took firmer 
and broader ground; he attacked not only the 
abuses of the papacy and its pretensions to 
supremacy, but also the doctrinal system of the 
Church of Rome. ‘These works,’ Ranke says, 
‘contain the kernel of the whole Reformation.’ 
The papal bull containing forty-one theses was 
issued against him; the dread document, with 
other papal books, W'’as burned before an assembled 
multitude of doctors, students, and citizens at the 
Elster Gate of Wittenberg. Germany was con- 
vulsed with excitement. Eck ( who had been the 
chief agent in obtaining the bull)^ fled from 
place to place, glad to escape with his life, and 
Luther was eveiywhere the hero of the hour. 
Charles V. had at this time succeeded to the 
empire, and he convened his fii*st diet of the 
sovereigns and states at Worms. The djet met in 
the beginning of 1521 ; an order was issued for the 
destruction of Luther’s books, and he himself was 
summoned to appear before the diet. This was 
above all what he desired— to confess the truth 
before the assembled powers of Germany. He 
resolved — ^having received a safe conduct — to obey 
the summons, come what would. All Germany 
was moved by his heroisin ; his journey resembled 
a triumph ; the threats of enemies and tne anxieties 
of friends alike failed to move him. ‘ I am resolved 
to enter Worms,’ he said, ‘ although as many devils 
should set at me as there are tiles on the house- 
tops.’ His appearance and demeanour before the 
diet, and the firmness with which he lield his 
ground and refused to retract, all make a striking 
picture. He was not allowed to defend his opinions. 
^Unless I be convinced,’ he said, ‘by Scripture 
and reasqn, I neither can nor dare retract any- 
thing, for my conscience is a captive to God’s 
wortl, and it is neither safe nor right to go against 
conscience. There I take my stand, I can do no 
otherwise. So help me God. Amen.’ 

On his return from Worms he was seized, at the 
instigation of his friend, the Elector of Saxony, 
and safely lodged in the old castle of the Wart- 
burg. The affair was made to assume an aspect of 
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violence, but in reality it was designed to secure 
him from the destruction which his conduct at 
Worms would certainly have provoked, he having 
been placed under the ban of the empire. He 
remained in this shelter for about a year, concealed 
in the guise of a knight. His chief employment 
was his translation of the Scriptures into his native 
language. He composed various treatises besides, 
and injured his health by sedentaiy habits and 
hard study. His imagination became morbidly- 
excited, and he thought he saw and heard the Evu 
One mocking him while engaged in his literary 
tasks : the blot from the inkstand that he hurled 
at him is still shown on the wall of his chamber. 
The subj'ect of the personality and presence of 
Satan was a familiar one with Luther, and he has 
many things about it in his TahU4alh. 

The disorders which sprang up in the progress of 
the Reformation recalled Luther to Wittenberg. 
He felt that his presence was necessary to restrain 
Carlstadt and others, and, defying any danger to 
which he might still be exposed, he returned in 
1522 to the (3d scene of his labours, rebuked the 
unruly spirits who had ac(iuired power in his 
absence, and resumed with renewed energy his 
interrupted work. He strove to arrest the excesses 
of the Zwickau fanatics, and counselled peace and 
order to the inflamed peasants, while he warned 
the princes and nobles of the unchristian cruelty o^ 
many of their doings, which had driven the people 
to exasperation and frenzy. At no period of nis 
life is he greater than now in the stand which he 
made against lawlessness on the one hand and 
tyranny on the other. He vindicated his claim to 
be a Reformer in the highest sense by the wise and 
manly part which he acted in this great social 
crisis in the history of Germany. In this year also 
he published his acrimonious reply to Henry VIII. 
on the seven sacraments. Although he had been at 
first united in a common cause with Erasmus, 
estrangement had gradually sprung up betVeen the 
scholar of Rotterdam and the enthusiastic Reformer 
of Wittenberg. This estrangement came to an open 
breach in the year 1525, when Erasmus published 
his treatise De Liber o Arhitrio, Luther imme- 
diately followed with his counter-treatise, De Servo 
Arhitrio. The controversy raged loudly between 
them ; and in the vehemence of his hostility to the 
doctrine of Erasmus Luther was led into various 
assertions of a very questionable kind, besides 
indulging in wild abuse of his opponent’s character. 
The quarrel was an unhappy one on both sides ; 
and it must be confessed there is especially a want 
of generosity in the manner in which Luther con- 
tinued to cherish the dislike which sprang out of 
it. In the course of the same year Luther married 
Katharina von Bora, one of nine nuns who, under 
the influence of his teaching, had emancipated 
themselves from their religious vows. The step 
rejoiced his enemies, and even alarmed some of his 
friends like Melanchthon. But it greatly con- 
tributed to his happiness, while it served to enrich 
and strengthen nis character. All the most 
interesting and touching glimpses we get of him 
henceforth are in connection with his wife and 
children. 

Two years after his marriage he fell into a 
dangerous sickness and depression of spirits, from 
which he was only aroused oy the dangers besetting 
Christendom from the advance of the Turks. Two 
years later, in 1529, he engaged in his famous con- 
, ference at Marburg with Zwingli and other Swiss 
divines. ^ In this conference he obstinately main- 
hk peculiar views as to the sacrament of 
Slipper (<j.v.), and, as in the controversy 
Etassnus, dfetinguished himself more by the 
inflexible dogmatism of his opinions than by the 
candour and comprehensiveness of his arguments, 


or the fairness and generosity of his temper. 
Aggressive and reforming in the first stage of his 
life, and while he was dealing with practical 
abuses, he was yet in many respects essentially 
conservative in his intellectual character, and he 
shu€ his mind pertinaciousljr after middle life to 
any advance in doctrinal opinion. The following 
year finds him at Coburg, while the diet sat at 
Augsburg. It was deemed prudent to entrust the 
interests of the Protestant cause to Melanchthon, 
who attended the diet, but Luther removed to 
Coburg, to be at han<i for consultation. The 
Augsburg Confession (q.v.) marks the culmination 
of the German Reformation ( 1530 ). In 1 540 Luther 
and Melanchthon sanctioned as friends— not as 
doctors of theology — the second maixiage of Philip 
of Hesse, while his invalid first wife was still 
alive. (She assented, and lived till 1549.) Luther 
died at Eisleben on 18th February 1546, and was 
buried at Wittenberg. 

Luther’s character presents an imposing com- 
bination of great qualities. Endowed with broad 
human sympathies, massive energy, manly and 
affectionate simplicity, and rich, if sometimes 
coarse humour, he is at the same time a spiritual 
genius. His intuitions of divine truth were bold, 
vivid, and penetrating, if not comprehensive ; an(i 
he possessed the art which God alone gives to the 
finer and abler spirits that He calls to do special 
work in this world, of kindling other souls with 
the fire of his own convictions, and awakening 
them to a higher consciousness of religion and 
duty. He was a leader of men, therefore, and a 
Reformer in the highest sense. His powers were 
fitted to his appointed task : it was a task of 
Titanic magnitude, and he was a Titan in intellee- 
tual robustness and moral stren^h and courajge. 
It was onlj the divine energy which swayed him, 
and of which he recognised himself the orgam that 
could have accomplished what he did. 

. View him as a mere theologian, and there are 
others who take higher rank. There is a lack of 

atient thoughtfulness and philosophical temper in 

is doctrinal discussions ; hut the absence of these 
very qualities gave vigour to his bold, if sometimes 
crude conceptions, and enabled him to triumph in 
the struggle for life or death in which he was 
engaged. To initiate the religious movement 
which was destined to renew the face of Europe, 
and give a nobler and more enduring life the* 
Teutonic nations, required a gigantic will, which, 
instead of being crushed by opposition, or frightened 
by hatred, should only gather strength from the 
fierceness of the conflict before it. To clear the 
air thoroughly, as he himself said, thunder 
and lightning are necessary. Upon the whole, 
it may be said that history presents few greater 
characters — ^few that excite at once more love and 
admiration, and in which we see tenderness, 
humour, and a certain picturesque grace and 
poetic sensibility more happily combined with 
a lofty and magnanimous, if sometimes rugged 
sublimity. 

Luther’s works are very voluminous, partly in. 
Latin, and partly in German. Among those of 
more general interest are his Tahle^tcdk, his Letters, 
and Sermons. His Commentaries on Galatians- 
and the Psalms are still read ; and he was one of 
the great leaders of sacred song, his hymns, rugged, 
but intense and expressive, baviug an enduring- 
power. 

The most important complete editions of Luther’s 
works are those of Wittenberg ( 12 vols. German ; 8 vols. 
Latin, 1639-68) ; Halle, ed. by Walch (German, 24 vols. 
1740-53 ) ; and Erlangen and Erankfurb (67 vols. German ; 
.S3 vols, Latin, 1826-73). A splendid new and complete 
edition was commenced at Weimar in the year of the* 
fourth centenary of his birth (1883). 
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His Briefe, Sendschreiben urid Bedenken were edited 
"by De Wette and Seidemann (6 vols. 1825-56); the 
Briefwechsel, by Burkhardt ( 1866 ), and by Enders (1884- 
93); his Politische Scriften, by Mundt (1844); his 
Eirohenpostilk, by Francke (1844) ; his Tischredm, by 
Forstemann and Bindseil (1846-48); his Geistliche 
iieder, by Wackernagel (1856), Godeke (1883), and A. 
Fischer (1883). A good selection of the lesser writings 
is that entitled Martin Luther als Deutscher Elassiker 
(3 vols. Frank. 1871-83). 

Of the many Lives the most important are those of 
Meurer (3d ed. 1870), Jurgens (3 vols. 1846-47), Kostlin 
(2 vols. 1875 ; 3ded. 1883; also a popular ed, 1^3), Plitt 
and Petersen (2d ed. 1^), Kolde (1884-93), Bayne 
(1887), Beard (1889), Preserved Smith (1911), Professor 
Grisar, S.J. (trans. 1913-17), and Mackinnon (1925 et 
seq,). See the Cambridge Modern History (ii. ‘The 
Reformation,’ 1904 ),Lindsay’s Histm'y of theHeformation 
(L 1906), Armstrong’s Charles F. (1902), and Creighton’s 
History of the Papacy ( v. 1894). 

On Luther’s theology there are works by Th. Hamack 
(1862-86), Kostlin (1863), and Lommatsch (1879). The 
Catholic view is fairly given by Bollinger, and in Janssen’s 
Geschichte des Beutschen Volkes. 

Lutherans^ a designation originally applied 
by their adversaries to the Reformers of the 
16th century, and afterwards distinctively appro- 
priated among Protestants themselves to those 
who took part with Martin Luther against the 
Swiss Reformers, particularly in the contro- 
versies regarding the Lord’s Supper. It is so 
employed to this day as the designation of one 
of the two great sections into which the Protestant 
Church was soon unhappily divided, the other being 
known as the Reformed Church (q.v.). To the end 
of Luther’s life perfect harmony subsisted between 
him and his friend Melanchthon ; but already there 
were some who stood forth as more Lutheran than 
Luther, and W whom Melanchthon was denounced 
as a ‘crypto-CJalvinist’ and a traitor to evangelical 
truth. After Luther’s death this party became 
more confident, and, holding bjr Luther’s words, 
without having imbibed his spirit, changed his 
evangelical doctrine into a dry scholasticism and 
lifeless orthodoxy, whilst extreme heat and violence 
against their opponents were substituted in the 
pulpit itself for the zealous preaching of the 
gospel. The principal seat of their strength was 
in the university of Jena, which was founded in 
1557 for this very object, and maintained their 
cause against Wittenberg. Great intolerance was 
manifested by this party ; and no controversy was 
ever conducted more bitterly than the Sacramenta- 
rian Controversy. See Synceetism, Synergism. 

Towards the end of the 17th centu^ the 
Lutherans of Germany found a new object of 
hostility in the Pietists (q.v.); and in the 18th 
century they came into conflict with Rational- 
ism (q.v.). When, after the wars of the French 
Revolution were over, the Prussian government 
formed and carried into execution a scheme 
for the union of the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches into one national church, leaving them 
free to use either the Lutheran or Heidelberg con- 
fession, an active opposition arose on the part 
of those who now began to be known as Old 
Lutherans. Separate congregations were formed, 
and an attitude of open hostility to the government 
was assumed hy some ; whilst others, more moder- 
ate, but holding the same theological opinions, 
continued to maintain these opinions within the 
United Evangelieod Church. Tne separatists were 
for some time severely dealt with by the govern- 
ment, and about 1837 many left their native 
country to found Old Lutheran communities in 
America. After that time greater toleration was 
practised, and in 1841 the (Jld Lutherans became 
a legally-recognised ecclesiastical body in Prussia. 
A freer New Lutheranism, claiming to represent 
Luther’s spirit rather than the dogmas of the 


old Lutheran system atists, has since 1848 become 
practically dominant in most parts of Protestant 
Germany, in Prussia as well as elsewhere, under 
the leadership of such men as Hengstenberg, 
Hofmann, Harless, Luthardt, Thomasius, and 
Kahuis. 

Lutheranism is the prevailing form of Protes- 
tantism in Germany; it is the national religion 
of Denmark, Iceland, Sweden, and Norway; and 
there are Lutheran churches in the Baltic republics, 
in Holland, France, Poland, Hungary, and the 
United States, besides strong missions in Asia, 
Africa, America, and the South Seas. There are 
some sixty millions of Lutherans in the world, 
nearly two and a half millions of them in the United 
States. Amongst the Lutheran symbolical books 
the Augsburg Confession (q.v.), Luther’s Shorter 
Catechism, and the Formula Concordioe (see Con- 
fessions), hold the principal place. The chief 
difference between the Lutherans and the Reformed 
is as to the real wesence of Christ in the sacrament 
of the Supper ; riie Lutherans holding the doctrine 
of consubstantiation — Christ’s body present ‘in, 
with, and under the unchanged bread and wine ’ — 
although rejecting transuhstantiation (see Lord’s 
Supper, Transubstantiation, and Zwingli) ; 
whilst some of their more extreme theologians have 
asserted not only the presence of the human nature 
of Cliristin the Lord’s Supper, as Luther did, but 
the absolute omnipresence or ubiquity of his human 
nature. Other points of difference relate to the 
allowance in Christian worship of things indifferent 
{adiapliora); and many of those things at first 
retained as merely tolerable by Luther and his 
fellow-reformers have become favourite character- 
istics of some of the Lutheran churches— as cruci- 
fixes and pictures in places of worship, &c. In its 
constitution the Lutheran Church is generally 
unepiscopal, but is consistorial (not presbyterian ; 
see Consistory); the clerical ‘superintendents’ 
over the clergy and churches of districts have neither 
episcopal rank nor jurisdiction. In Denmark, 
Iceland, Sweden, and Norway there are bishops, 
and in Sweden an archbishop (of Uppsala), but 
their powers are very limited. 

See the works of the old systematists Chemnitz, J ohann 
Gerhard, Hutter, Quenstedt ; Base’s HuUerm Bedivivus 
(1828; 12th ed. 1883); the dogmatic works of Twesten, 
Nitzsch, and Martensen ; and the church histories. 

LutOlly a market-town of Bedfordshire, on the 
river Lea, among the Chiltern Hills, 31 miles by 
rail NNW. of London. St Mary’s Church, mixed 
Decorated and Perpendicular in style, is a noble 
structure, with a flint-work tower 90 feet high, a 
baptistery chapel, and many interesting monu- 
ments. It has been restored since 1865. Luton is 
the chief seat in England of the straw-hat industry, 
which dates from the reign of James I. The Plait- 
hall (1869) was made a market in 1925. The 
town-hall was burned to four walls in a riot (1919). 
There are also a corn-exchange, parks, &c. Luton 
was reincorporated as a municipal borough in 
1876. Pop. (1851) 10,648; (1891) 30,006; (1921) 
57,075. 

Llltterwortllf a small town of Liecestersbire, 
on the Swift, 8 miles NNE. of Rugby. The fine old 
church, restored by Gilbert Scott in 1867-69, con- 
tains the pulpit and other relics of Wyclif, who was 
rector from 1374 till his death on 28th December 
1384. He was buried here, but in 1428 his remains 
were dug up and burned, and the ashes cast into 
the Swift. ‘This brook conveyed his ashes into 
Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the narrow 
seas, they into the main ocean ; and thus the ashes 
of Wickliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, which 
now is dispersed all the world over.* 

Lflltticli. See LitQE. 
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Luttringliauseil, a nianufacLuiing town of 
Ptheinland, 5 miles SE. of Eiberfeld. Cloth, calico, 
and silk, hardware, and brandy nianufactuies are 
carried on. Pop. 14,000. 

LfitzeB, a small town of Prussian Saxony, 
famous for two great battles fought in its vicinity. 
The first, a brilliant victory of the Swedes in the 
Thirty Years’ War, took place on 16th November 
1632 (see GusTAVUS Adolphus). The battle on 
2d May 1813 was fought somewhat farther to the 
south, at the village of Grosgorschen. It was the 
first great conSict of the united Russian and 
Prussian army with the army of Napoleon in that 
decisive campaign ; and the French were left in 
possession of the field. 

Llitzow, Ludwig Adolf Wilhelm, Fheiherr 
VON, born in Brandenburg on 18th May 1782, died 
at Berlin on 6th December 1834, gave his name to 
a celebrated corps of volunteers, raised in Silesia 
during the war of liberation in 1813. It included 
several celebrated men, as Jahn, Theodor Kbrner, 
&c., and was renowned for its ardent patriotism 
and magnificent courage. The men uniformed 
themselves, and are often spoken and sung of as 
the ‘ Black Rifles ’ ( Jager ). Liitzow’s wife was the 
Countess of Ahlefeldt, the friend of Immermann. 

Lllxem1>OUrg9 Duo DE. Francois Henri de 
Montmorency- Bouteville, one of Louis XIV. ’s cele- 
brated marshals, was born at Paris on 8th Januaiy 
1628. A posthumous son, he was trained by his 
aunt, mother of the Great Cond6, to whom he stuck 
faithfully all through the wars of the Fronde. After 
1669 he was pardoned by Louis XIV., who created 
him Due de Luxembourg ( 1661 )— hehad justmarried 
the heiress of the House of Luxembourg-Piney. He 
again took the field in 1667, serving under Cond6 in 
the invasion of Franche-Comte ,* but, receiving an 
independent command against the Netherlands in 
1672, he successfully invaded the enemy’s country, 
And when compelled to retreat in the winter of 
1673 led back his men in such a masterly way as 
to win the reputation of being one of the greatest 
generals of the age. His chief exploits during the 
continuance of the war were to storm Valenciennes 
and to defeat the Prince of Orange at Mont-Cassel 
and St Denis. He had been made marshal in 
1675. Soon after the conclusion of peace ( 1678) he 
quarrelled with the all-powerful minister Louvois, 
and was not employed again on active duty for 
twelve years. The story that Louvois implicated 
him in the affair of the poisoners of Paris is prob- 
ably a myth, though Luxembourg seems certainly 
to have spent some part of 1680 in the Bastille. 
In 1690 he was sent to take command in Flanders, 
and defeated the allies at Fleurus, and in the follow- 
ing year he twice more routed his old opponent, 
William III. (formerly Prince of Orange) at Stein- 
kirk and near Neerwinden. He died at Paris on 
4th January 1695. Luxembourg had an unfailing 
instinct of the right thing to do on the field of 
battle, and v^hen to do it. In action he was prompt 
and bold ; but often failed to reap the full advan- 
t^es of victory owing to his indolence. He was a 
little man and hump-backed, and addicted to self- 
indulgence. 

Luxemburg^ an independent grand-duchy of 
Europe, wedged in between France, Prussia, and 
Belgium. It consists of a plateau, furrowed with 
valle^rs, aud connecting together the uplands of 
Lorraine, the Forest of Ardennes, and the Eifelj 
neaarly all its streams flow to the Moselle, which for 
f ome 20 miles forms its eastern border. The country 
wooded, yields wheat, flax, hemp, and rape- 
see d, grow wine, smd is rich in iron ore. The ex- 
and smelting of this mineral is, next to 
apiculto^ the principal occupation. But leather, 
gloves, potfce^j^^qth, paper, sugar, beer, and spirits 


are manufactuied. Area, 998 sq. m. ; pop. (1871) 
197,528; (1922) 260,767, iieaily all Catholics, and 
of Low German stock, though French is the lan- 
guage of the educated classes. The dignity of 
grand-duke belongs to the head of the House of 
Orange-Nassau, and as such was held by the kings 
of Holland from 1815 to 1890, Avlieii, on the death 
of William HI. without male issue, it passed to 
Adolf, Duke of Nassau; and on his death in 
1912 (the law of succession having been changed) 
to his daughter. The head of the government 
is the minister of state, and there is a Chamber 
of Deputies of 48 members. — The Belgian province 
of Luxemburg, which down to 1839 formed part 
of the grand -iluchy, lies contiguous to this last 
on the west; it constitutes the south-eastern 
extremity of the kingdom of Belgium. In its 
physical features and its main pioduct it differs 
little from the grand-duchy. Area, 1706 sq. in. ; 
pop. (1920 ) 223,739, Chief town, Ailon.— The 
history of the grand-duchy of Luxemburg begins 
with the history of the city. On the site of this 
there stood in the 8th century a castle, which in 
738 was given by Charles Martel to the abbey of 
Treves. The founder of the first line of counts was 
Siegfried, who in 963 acquired the castle of Lucil- 
inburch or Liitzelburg (i.e. Luxemburg). In 1136 
the coimtship passed to the Counts of Namur. The 
fourth Count Henry was elected em[)eror as Henry 
VII. in 1308, and his son John became king of 
Bohemia. In 1354 the title was raised from count 
to duke. In 1444 the duchy was united with 
Burgundy, and sliared the history of that state 
down to 1659, but it was reckoned a member of the 
German empire. From 1659 to 1713 Luxemburg 
I was held by the French king. It was again 
^ annexed by the French in 1795, and two years later 
'made the department of For6ts. But in 1815 the 
^ Vienna Congress created it ^ separate state, a 
member of the German Confederation, but gave it 
to William I. of Holland. And this position was 
again declared definitive of the eastern .section in 
1839. By the London treaty of 1867 it was made 
a completely independent state, and the Prussian 
garrison withdrew from the fortress of Luxem- 
burg. It Avas occupied, contrary to treaty, by 
the Germans during the Great War. Thereafter 
a referendum (28th September 1919) decided for 
the existing as against a republican constitu- 
tion. Detached from German Zollverein by the 
treaty of Versailles, Luxemburg in 1922 entered 
into economic union Avith Belgium. — Luxem- 
burg, the capital of the grand-duchy, by i-ail 
is 42 miles N. of Metz and 32 SW. of Trier. 
It stands on a rocky platform, connected with the 
neighbouring country only on the Avest, and else- 
Avhere engirt by a steep valley, 290 feet deep, in 
which nestle the industrial suburbs of Klausen, 
Pfaffentbal, and Grund. The intermediate gorges 
are crossed by fine viaducts. The Spaniards, 
Austrians, French, and Dutch, who successively 
held possession of the town, so increased and 
strengthened its fortifications, hewn, like those of 
Gibraltar, in great part out of the solid rock, that 
in the beMning of the 19th century the place was 
considered to be, with the exception of Gibraltar, 
the strongest fortress m Europe. But the fortifica- 
tions were demolished in accordance with the 
treaty of London of 1867, and the site of the walls 
has been laid out as beautiful gardens. There are 
in the town the ruins, of Count Mansfeld’s palace 
and the cathedral (built in 1613). Pop. 48,000. 

See German works by Coster (1869), Schiitter, Wer- 
yeke, Eyschen, and Pflips (1894); Freneh, by GlSsener 
(1885) 3 English, by Passmore (1906), and Ben wick (1913). 

l/UXeiiil, a FSi-ench town in Haute-SaOne (pop, 
6000), 15 miles NW. of Belfort, with remains of the 
monastery founded by St Colnmbanns in 590. 
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liuxor* See Thebes. 

Lliynes^ Rue de (1578-1621), the nnwortby 
favourite of Louis XITI. of France, was a page at 
the court of Henry IV., and became ultimately 
peer of France and chancellor. 

Luzern* See Lucerne. 

Xinzoil'9 the largest of the Philippines (q.v.). 

Luz'llla, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Juncacese, differing from rushes in having a 
3 -seeded instead of a 
many-seeded capsule, and 
in having soft plane 
leaves, which are gener- 
ally covered with thinly - 
scattered longish hairs. 
They do not grow in wet 
places, like rushes, but 
in woods, pastures, and 
elevated mountainous 
situations (see Rush), 
Perhaps there is no more 
common British plant 
than the Field -rush (Z, 
cctmpesir/s), a plant of 
very humble growth ; its 
flowering spikes congre- 
gated into a close head, 
their dark colour relieved 
by tlie whitish yellow 
of the anthers, profusely 
adorn dry pastures in 
spring. It is of no agri- 
cultural value. The 
species which grow 
under trees preserve 
their verdure in winter, 
improving the cover for game. 

Lwiw, liW^SW; Ruthenian and Polish names of 
Lemberg (q.v.). 

LyaiL Sir Alfred Oomyn, was born,, the son 
of a clergyman, at Coulston in Surrey in 1835, and 
was educated at Eton and Haileybury for an Indian 
career. K.C.B. (1881) and lieutenant-governor of 
the North-west Provinces in 1882-87, he was in 
1 888 appointed a member of the Council of India. 
His Verses loHtten in India proved hhn to be 
not merely a keen critic of the life about him but 
a poet. His Asiatic Studies (1882-99) showed a 
rarely sympathetic insight into the actual beliefs 
of the Indian people, and was accepted as a 
standard authority. He wrote a book on Warren 
Hastings, and one on the rise of the British 
dominion in India (1893); a critical study of 
Tennyson ( 1902) ; the Life of Lord Duflerin (1905) ; 
and iHtudies in Literature and History (1915). He 
died 10th April 1911. See Life by Durand ( 1913). 

Lyeaiitliropy. See Werwolf. 

Lycaoniaf in ancient geography, a country in 
Asia Minor, bounded E. by Cappadocia, N. by 
Oalatia, W. by Pisidia, and S. by Isauria and 
Cilicia, Its capital was Iconiuin (q.v.). 

Lyeeuni (Grr. LuJeeion), originally the name of 
a place in the immediate neighbourhood of Athens, 
conseprated to Apollo Lycems, and noted for its 
shady wood and beautiful gardens, but particularly 
for its gymnasium, in which Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics taught, and from which the Romans 
borrowed the same name for similar institutions. 
In more modern times the name lyceum was ^ven 
in honour of Aristotle to the higher Latin schools 
in which the Aristotelian philosophy formed a prin- 
cipal branch of education ; and at the present day 
the name is variously applied to educational and 
literary institutions, especially to the French schools 
called Lycees (see France); and in America to 
societies or academies. 



Field-rush 

(Zuziila canipestris). 


LyeimiSy a genus of plants of the natural 
order CaryophylJacefe. Tl)ey are herl)aceous 
plants, generally perennial, and natives of tem- 
perate countries. Several are found in Britain. 
The Ragged Robin {L. Flos-cuculi) is one of the 
most frequent ornaments of meadows and moist 
pastures; the German Catchfly (Z. Viscaria) is 
very rare, and generally found growing on almost 
inaccessible precipices'; the Red Campion (Z. 
diurnct) and the White Campion (Z. vesp)er- 
tiiui) abound in fields, hedges, and the borders 
of woods. The last two are dioecious, and, 
strangely enough, the female of the first and the 
male of the second are very common, while the 
male of the first and female of the second are 
rather rare. The flowers of Z. -mspertina are 
usually fragrant in the evening. The Scarlet 
Lychnis (Z. chalcedonica), a native of Asia Minor, 
is a freqnent and brilliant ornament of flower- 
borders. Some of the species have saponaceous 
properties. Some botanists break up the genus, 
making the German Catchfly Viscaria vulgaris, 
and the White and Red Campions Melandryum 
album and j\L dioiemn* 


Lycia, a country on the south coast of Asia 
Minor, bounded on the W. by Caria, on the N. by 
Phrygia and Pisidia, and on the E. by Pamphylia. 
It is a mountainous region, formed by lofty sx)nrs 
of the Taurus, which reach 10,000 feet in height ; 
the valleys are very fertile. The most ancient 
inhabitants are said to have been two races called 
Solymi and Termiloe. The Lycians are i:)roniinent 
in the Homeric legend of the Trojan war. Lycia 
maintained its independence against Croesus, king 
of Lydia, but was afterwards made subject to the 
Persians and Syrian^, and then to Rome. During 
the time of its independence it consisted of twenty- 
three confederate cities, of which the principal 
were Xanthus (the capital), Patara, Pinara, Olym- 
pus, Myra, and Tlos ; and at the head of the whole 
confederation was a president or governor called 
the Lyciarch. Many monuments and ruined build- 
ings (temples, tombs, theatres, &:c.) and other 
antiquities testify to the attainments of the 
Lycians in civilisation and the arts, whicli they 
seem to have derived in large measure from Greek 
sources. Sir Charles Fellows, about 1840, was the 
first to discover and point out the interesting 
character of these I^cian remains. The language 
was apparently not Indo-Germanic. 


LycopodiacesJO form a class of isosx>orous 
ptendoi>hytes, containing two genera. The Lyco- 

r diales, to which they belong, are thus classified : 

Eligulatse (without ligules) : (a) Lycopodiacese. 
II. Ligulatse (with ligules): {a) Sigillariacese 
(fossil); (6) Selaginellaceaj (living); (c) Bothro- 
dendracece (fossil ) ; {d) Lepidodendracese (fossil) ; 
(e) Pleuiomiacere (fossil); (/) IsoStaceie (living). 
Lycopodiacem include the genus Lycopodium, with 
about 100 species which are universally distributed ; 


Lycopodium is best known under the name of 
‘Club-moss’ or ‘Stag’s-horn moss,’ but there is no 
more than a superficial resemblance between it and 
the true mosses (Muscinese). The stem may be 
creeping as in L. clavaUmi, the common club-moss 
of the British Isles, erect as in Z. Selago, which is 
also a British species, or shrubby and stout as in 
some tropical species. 

The Lycopodiaceae have mostly a dichotomous 
foim of branching. The stems, except in the 
shrubby forms, are slender, and never reach more 
than a few feet in length. The leaves are sxnall 
and undivided, usually overlapping and completely 
protecting the stem. Special branches are spore- 
bearing, and one sporangium is borne in the axil 
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Club-moss {Lyco- 
podium clavatum ) ; 


of each leaf. In some related forms, living and 
fossil, there are two kinds of spores. The spore 
develops a green prothallus, which sends root-hairs 
into the soil, or a colourless, tuberous subterranean 
prothallus ; but both forms produce on the same 
individual antheridia and 
archegonia; the former pro- 
duce spermatozoids, and the 
latter oospheres. Fertilisa- 
tion occurs as in the Fern 
( q. V. ). The sporophy te plant 
which results from the ferti- 
lisation of an oosphere by a 
spermatozoid is the con- 
spicuous generation, while the 
oophyte or prothallus is the 
/v,* inconspicuous generation. 
^ The roots are simple, and 
may arise at any point of the 
stem near the ground. A 
number of flattened vascular 
bundles unite ^ at intervals 
longitudinally in tlie centre 
of the stem to form a single 
axile cylinder, which is sur- 
rounded by a sheath, while 
the rest of the stem around 
this is made up of thick or 
thin walled cells. The ele- 
ments of the bundle lesemble 
those of ferns, A simple 

o, roots; b, creeping strand passes from the axile 
stem ; c, upri^t stem ; cylinder to the midiib of 

leaf. Alternation of 

sporangiferous branches, generations is very strongly 
f, fi 9, spore-bearing marked in Lycopodium, but 
S’; reproduction of 

gium; i, vein of spiral the sporophyte may occur 
vessels. by means or bulbils in the 

axils of the leaves or on the 
roots, or by means of adventitious buds on the stems. 

The spores of Lycopodium are used for coating 
pills, and the hands rubbed over with the spores 
may be dipped in water without being wetted; 
they have been used for flash-lights in pyrotechnic 
displays, owing to copious inflammable oil. Many 
species possess medical properties, but these are 
too violent for modem use. L, clavatiim is emetic, 
and L. Selago^^ cathartic. The spores of many form 
a powder which is beneficial in ulcerations, &c., 
and L. alpinum is used as a dye. The Lycopodiace^e 
may be regarded as the dwarfed survivors of tree- 
like forms that were very plentiful in the forests 
of the Carboniferous period. See Clute, Tlie F&rn 
Allies (N.Y. 1906); and for fossil forma Seward, 
Fossil Plants, vol. ii. ( 19^0 ). 

liycurgus, the lawgiver of Sparta, is usually 
dated about 820 B.C. He was uncle of the young 
long Chaiilaos, and governed the state wisely dur- 
ing his nephew's infancy, then travelled over Crete, 
Ionia, and Egypt, and on his return, finding his 
country in complete anarchy, made a new division 
of property, and remodelled the whole constitution, 
military and civil. Next he bound the citizens by 
oath not to change his laws until he came back, 
and then left Sparta to be no more seen. His 
memory was honoured as that of a god with a 
temple and yearly sacrifices. 

Lycurgus^ an Attic orator, horn about ^96 B.C., 
was a pupil of Plato and Isocrates, and warmly 
supported Demosthenes* policy. He was thrice 
ajmointed manager of the revenue. He died in 
328:; Of his fifteen speeches but one is extant. 

l^yddiite; a powerful explosive (like melinite), 
made picrate of potash. It was tested at Lydd, 
near New Ho^ey, in Kent. See PlCElO ACID. 
Lydenbuirg. See Lbtdekburg, 


Lydgate9 John, an admirer and imitator of 
Chaucer, was born at Lydgate, near Newmarket, 
in Sufiblk, about 1370, and became a monk in the 
Benedictine monastery of Bury St Edmunds. He 
may have studied at Oxford, and travelled into 
France and perhaps Italy. In the monastery he 
appears to have taught the rhetoric and philosophy 
of his time, and he wrote poetry with equal ease 
upon the most widely different themes. He was- 
prior of Hatfield Broadoak in 1423-34. His death 
probably occurred about 1450, and we have his 
own evidence that his last years were harassed by 
poverty. Ritson enumerated in his BihUographia 
Poetica no fewer than 251 pieces as written by 
Lydgate; his attributions are reconsidered by 
H. N. McCracken in his Lydgate Canon (1908). 
A selection from the minor poems was edited 
by Halliwell (-Phillipps) for the Percy Society 
in 1840. Many poems (edited by Schick and 
others) have been printed by the Early English 
Text Society ; and some have appeared in fac- 
simile at Cambridge. Lydgate's longer works 
are the Stme of Thebes, the Troy Book, and the 
Falls of Princes. The Storie of Thebes is repre- 
sented as a new Canterbury tale, told by the author 
after joining the company of pilgrims at Canter- 
bury. It is written in rhyming ten-syllable coup- 
lets, and contains about 4780 lines. Its sources 
are the Thehaid of Statius and the Teseide of 
Boccaccio. The versification is rough, the poem 
dull and prolix to a degree, the prologue alone 
accepted. The Troy Book (E.E.T.S. 1906-10) was 
undertaken about 1412, at the request of Prince 
Henry, afterwards Henry V., and was finished in 
1420. It is written also in the ten-syllable couplet, 
and is divided into five books, and founded on 
Guido di Colonna's Latin prose, Eistoria Trojana. 
Ifcs bestrknown passage is the long panegyric on 
his ‘ Maister Chaucer ' in the third book. Tiie Falls 
of Princes (edited by Dr Henry Bergen, 1924), 
divided into nine books, is written in Chaucer's 
seven-line stanza, and contains upwards of 7000 
stanzas. It was written in 1430 by desire of Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, and is founded on a 
French paraphr^e by Lawrence de Piemierfait of 
Boccaccio's Latin work, De Casibus Yiromm Illus- 
trium. Other works that may merely be men- 
tioned here are the Daunce of Machahre, or Dance 
of Death, translated from the French ; the Cotcrt of 
Sapience ; the Temple of Glass, a copy of Chaucer^. 
House of Fame; and his only prose work, The Se7'- 
pent of Division (edited by [McCracken, 1911). 

Iiydia 9 anciently a country of Asia Minor,, 
surrounded by Ionia, Caria, Phrygia, and Mysia, 
was originally inhabited by the Mseonians, though 
the Lydians, an allied tribe, probably occupied the 
plain of Sardis. The country was celebrated for 
its fruitful soil — except the barren KataJcekaumene 
(burned up) volcanic region in the east — and its 
mineral wealth, particularly for the gold of the 
river Pactolus and of the neighbouring mines of 
Tmolus, but was in later ages infamous for the 
corruption of morals which prevailed amongst its 
inhabitants, and especially in Sardis (q.v.), its 
capital. The Lydians, shut out from the JEgean 
Sea by the Ionian Greeks, developed great com- 
mercial activity inland. They likewise distin- 
guished themselves in the textile arts. They 
were believed to have * been the inventors of 
coined money, and of dice and other games. 
Many elements of their civilisation seem to have 
been derived from the Hittites ; Hittite governors 
ruled for some time at Sardis. The sun-god . 
Attys, and Cybele, the mother of the gods, the 
Hittite-Babylonian Tammuz and Istar, were the 
deities principally worshipped. Three dynasties are 
recorded to have raled over ancient Lydia : the fii*st^ 
wholly mythical, was founded by Attys ; the second,. 
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usually called the Heraclid, from its founder being 
a reputed son of Herakles by Omphale, has been 
identified 'with the Hittites ; the third was founded 
Gryges about 690 B.c. This king created a 
po^ve^tul Lydian empire, which attained its greatest 
period of splendour under his descendant Croesus 
( q. V. ) the rich, who was taken by Cyrus the Persian 
in 546. Sardis thereafter became the western capital 
of the Persian empire. Lydia was subseq[uently 
subject in turn to Athens, Macedonia, and Rome. 
Fragments remain of the language, which was 
apparently not Indo-European. Affinity with 
Etruscan or Hittite is possible. Inscriptions from 
Sardis include a bilingual (Aramaic and Lydian). 
For the Lydian mode, see Harmony, Mode, 
Plain-song ; and for Lydian stone. Touchstone. 

Lye, a term sometimes used to denote all solu- 
tions of salts, but more generally appropriated to 
solutions of the fixed alkalies, potash and soda, 
in water. The solutions of caustic potash and soda 
are called caustic lyes ; those of their carbonates, 
mild lyes. The fiuid which remains after a sub- 
stance has been separated from its solution by 
crystallisation is called the mother lye, 

Lyell, Sib Charles, geologist, was the eldest 
son of Charles Lyell, Esq., of Kinnordy, Forfarshire, 
where he was born 14tli November 1797. After 
receiving his early education at Midhurst, in Sus- 
sex, he entered Exeter College, Oxford, and gradu- 
ated as B.A. in 1819. At Oxford he attended the 
lectures of Buckland, and thus acquired a taste for 
the science he afterwards did so much to promote, 
^ter leaving the university he studied law, and 
in due time was called to the bar ; but his circum- 
stances not rendering a profession necessary for a 
livelihood, he devoted himself to geology, and 
made tours in 1824, and again in 1828-30, over 
various parts of Europe, and published the results 
of his investigations in the Transactions of the 
Geological Society and elsewhere. His great work, 
The Principles of Geology (3 vols. 1830-33), may 
be ranked next after Car'win’s Origin of Species 
amqn^ the books which exercised the most power- 
ful innuence on the direction of scientific thought 
in the 19th century. It broke down the belief 
in the^ necessity of stupendous convulsions in 
ast times ,* and ta^ht, as had long before 
een maintained by Hutton and Playfair, that 
the greatest geological changes might be produced 
by the forces still at work on the earth. It I 
was subsequently divided into two parts, pub- 
lished as two distinct works — viz. The Frin^ples 
of Geology ; or the Modern Changes of the Earth 
and its Inhabitants (many editions); and The 
Elements of Geology ; or the Ancient Changes of 
the Earth and its Inhabitants, The Geological 
Evidences of the Antiguity of Man ( 1863) startled 
the public by its unbiassed attitude towards 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, Lyell also published 
Travels in North America (1845) and A Second 
Visit to the United States (1849). During the 
second sojourn, when he also visited Nova Scotia, 
he estimated the recession of the rock at Niagara, 
and the amount of deposition of alluvium at the 
delta of the Mississippi. On the opening of 
King’s College, London, in 1832 Lyell was ap- 
pointed professor of Geology, an office which he 
soon resigned. In 1836, and again in 1850, he 
was elected president of the Geological Society, 
and in 1864 president of the British Association. 
He was knighted in 1848, and created a baronet in 
1864. He died 22d February 1875, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. See his Life, Letters, and 
Journals (2 vols. 1881) ; and the article Geology. 
Lylcewake. See Wake. 

I^yly? John, romance- writer and dramatist, was 
born in the Weald of Kent about 1553. He became 


a student of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1569; 
B.A., 27th April 1573; M.A., 1st June 1575. In 
Lansdowne MS. 19 is preserved a Latin letter 
(written in 1574) in which he begs Lord Burghley to« 
help him towards procuring a fellowship at Mag- 
dalen College ; but the application does not appear 
to have been successful. He afterwards studied 
at Cambridge, where be was incorporated M. A. in 
15*79. Failing to gain preferment at the univer- 
sities, he followed the court. Among the Harleian 
MSS. are two undated petitions to Queen Elizabeth, 
begging that he might be appointed Master of the 
Revels. In the first he writes : * I was enterteyned. 
yo^ Mats sVant hy yo^ owne gratious fauour, 
strengthened with condicions, that I should ayme- 
all my courses at the Reuells (I dare not saye with 
a promise, but a hopefull Item to the rev’con ) f or- 
w®^ these 10^ yeres I have attended with an un- 
weaiyed patience, and no'we I knowe not what 
Crabb took me for an Oyster, that in the midst of' 
yo** sunshine of your most gratious aspect, hath 
thrust a stone betweene the shells to eate me alive ’ 
that onely line on dead hopes." The tone of the 
second letter is even more desponding : ‘ Thirteene 
yeres your highnes seruant, but yet nothing. . . . 
A thousand hopes, but all nothing; a hundred 

P romises, but yet nothing." He found a patron in’ 
jord Burghley, who gave him some post of trust in 
his household. In 15^89 he took part in the Martin 
Marprelate controversy, and incurred the enmity 
of Gfabriel Harvey, who described him in Piercers 
Supererogation ( 1593 ) as ‘ a mad lad as ever twangd, 
never troubled with any substance of witt or circum- 
stance of honestie, sometime the fiddle-sticke of 
Oxford, now the verybable (bauble) of London." 
The authors of Athence Cantahrigienses (ii. 326) 
state that he was returned for Aylesbury to the^ 
parliament of 19th February 1592-93 ; for Appleby, 
24th October 1597 ; and again for Aylesbury, 7th 
October 1601. In December 1597 he addressed tO' 
Secretary Cecil a letter expressing disappointment 
at not obtaining advancement. From the register* 
of St Bartholomew the Less, London, it appeai-s that 
he was buried 30th November 1606. He was 
married, and had children, was short of stature, 
and very fond of tobacco. 

Lyly’s most famous work is his Euphues, a 
romance in two parts. The first part, Euphues, the 
Anatomy of Wit (4to), was published in the spring 
of 1579 ; the second part, Euphues and his England, 
followed in 1580. In court circles the romance was 
received 'with great applause. Edward Blount, the 
ublisher, who collected Lyly"s plays in 1632, 
eclared ; ‘ Our Nation are in his debt for a new 
English which hee taught them. ... All our Ladies 
we^ then his Schollers ; And that Beautie in Court, 
which could hot Parley Euphueisme was as little 
regarded as shee which now there speakes not 
French." In the Monastery Scott drew, in the* 
person of Sir Piercy Shafton, the character of a 
euphnistic gallant; but the portrait is barely 
recognisable. One peculiarity of this ‘ new English " 
is the constant employment of similes drawn from 
fabulous stories (of classical and medieval writers) 
concerning the properties of animals, plants, and 
minerals. Another is the excessive indulgence' 
m antithesis, Lyly cannot relate the simplest 
incident 'without introducing antithetical flourishes 
and fetching illustrations from bestiaries and 
herbals. This unnatural style of writing was not 
Lyly’s invention, but was to a large extent modelled 
(as Professor Landmann showed) on the example of 
the Spanish writer Guevara (q.v.). Lord Bernera 
and others had translated works of Guevara ; but 
the Spaniard’s claims were forgotten, and Lyly was 
regarded as the pattern of refinement, Greene, 
Lodge, and others set themselves to imitate 
Euphues, but their afiectations were seldom so- 
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deliberately extravagant as Lyly's. Later the 
enphnistic "style vas neld np to derision. Drayton 
speaks scornfully of 

Lyly’s writing then in use ; 

Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, flies. 

Playing with words and idle similies. 

The matter of Euphues is more commendable than 
the manner. Sound advice is offered on the sub- 
ject of friendship, love, travel, the nature and 
education of children, morality, and religion. 

Lyly’s comedies (-vvliicli were performed before 
the "queen by children’s companies ) are more read- 
able than his romance. The earliest, as we learn 
from the prologue, was The Wmiam %n the Bloomy 
Erst printed in lo97s hut produced in or before 1583. 
Ccnnpaspe and Sapho and Phao were published in 
1584: ; Endlmion in 1591 ; Gallathea and Blidas in 
1592 ; Mother Bombie in 1594 ; and Lovds Lletamor^ 
phosis in 1601. With the exception of The Woman 
iti the Mooney these comedies (on pastoral and 
mythological subjects) were written in prose. 
Tliough they display little dramatic power, they 
are fanciful' and attractive entertainments. Fre- 
quently the dialogue is sparkling. The delightful 
songs were first printed in the edition of 1632. 

Lyly’s plays were (badly) edited by Fairholt in 1858, 
and the whole works by B. W. Bond in 1903; Btiphuet 
by ArlDer (1868), Landmann (1887), Croll and Clemons 
(1916); the Endimion by Baker (1895). See 0. G. 
Child’s Biflj; and (1894), J. D. "Wilson’s John 

Tidy (1905), and A. Fexdllerat’s JoJm Lyly (1910). 

L^^Uie Reg^iS 9 a seaport and watering-place of 
Dorsetshire, at the mouth of the Lym rivulet, 5 
miles SE. of Axminstei: and 23 W. of Dorchester. 
The Cobb breakwater, dating from the 14th cen- 
tury, w-as reconstructed by government in 1825-26. 
Chartered by Edward L, and incorporated by 
Elizabeth, Lyme returned two members till 1832, 
and then one till 1868. It beat off Prince Maurice 
(1644), and was Monmouth’s landing-place (1685). 
Natives have been Sir George Somers, Captain 
Coram, and Mary Anning, the discoverer of the 
IchtliyosauiTis and Plesiosaurus in the Lias rocks 
here, which are largely quarried. Population, 
2900. See Roberts’s History of Lyme Beyis { 1834), 
and works by Cameron ( 1912 ), and Wank'lyn ( 1922). 

Lyiuington^ a municipal borough of Hamp- 
shire, at the mouth of the Lymington River in the 
Solent, 18 miles SW. of Southampton. The salt- 
works belong to the past, and yacht-building is 
now the principal industry. Lymington is also of 
some importance as a summer resort. It commands 
fine prospects of the Isle of Wight, and its vicinity 
abounds in charming scenery. Till 1867 it returned 
two members to parliament, till 1885 one. Pop. 
4600. 

Lyillph (Gr. lymphay ‘water’) is the term 
applied by physiologists to the fluid contained in 
the Lymphatics (q.v.). It is a colourless or 
faintly-yellowisli fluid, of a rather saltish taste, and 
with an alkaline reaction. It coagulates shortly 
after its removal from the living body, and forms 
a jelly-like, semi-solid mass, which continues for 
some time to contract, so that at last the clot is 
very small in proportion to the expressed serum. 
On microscopic examination the lymph is seen to 
contain corpuscles which do not in any respect 
differ from the colourless blood-cells, molecular 
gi-anules, fat-globules, and occasionally blood-cor- 
puscles. 

.Ki3niipliaties arise in the form of a network 

lymph capillaries which lie in the minute inter- 
wllular spaces of the body, and in addition form 
la^lroj^h cavities, such as the peritoneal, pleural, 
&c. Tlic lymph is then conveyed by larger and 
larger ve$sel» to "the vonous system, qn entering 
which it rhlites with the blood. The lyinph of the 


left side of the trunk, of both legs, of the left arm, 
and the whole of the chyle is conveyed into the 
blood by the thoracic duct; while the lymph of 
the right side of the liead, neck, and trunk, and of 
the right arm, enters the 
circulation at the junction 
of the axillary and internal 
jugular veins on the right 
side by a short trunk, 
guarded at its opening by 
valves. On its way the 
lymph passes through small 
glands of the size of a pea 
or bean called lymphatic 
glands. Thus, those of 
the arm pass through the 
lymphatic glands of the 
axilla, those of the leg 
through the glands of the 
groin, and those of the 
head and face through the 
glands of tlie neck. 

The lymph arises prim- ' 
arily from the fluid part 
of the blood which exudes 
from the capillaries, bathes 
the cells and tissues of the 
body, and then, after sup- 
plying them with food and 
receiving their excretions, 
passes on once more to enter the circulation, 
being carried there by the lymphatic vessels. 
The corpuscular elements are chiefly the products 
of the lymphatic glands. See Chyle, Circula- 
tion. 



Diagram of Lymphatic 
System : 

X, small artery or capillary 
from which lymph ( blood- 
plasma) exudes; cell 
bathed by lymph ; c, small 
lymphatic into which 
lymph collects; d, lym- 
phatic gland; e, vein into 
which the lyinph is re- 
turned. 


Lympne* See Hythe. 

Lynehlburgy a city of Virginia, lies in a pic- 
turesque mountain region, on the James River, 
which is here spanned by several bridges, 144 miles 
by^ rail W. by S. of Richmond. It is one of the 
principal manufacturing cities of the state, and has 
large flour-mills, iron-works, tanneries, and manu- 
factories of shoes, furniture, &c., besides tobacco, 
which is the staple of the town’s trade. The 
place figures in the history of the Civil War. Pop. 
30,000. 


Lyncll Law» the summary trial and punish- 
ment of offenders by private and unauthorised 
persons. This mode of administering justice has 
been necessarily employed in countries newly 
settled, where the power of the civil government 
is not yet sufficiently established. The frequency 
with which it has been resorted to in the southern 
and western states of the American Union, how- 
ever, as a punishment for serious criminal offences, 
is to be refeiTed rather to a doubt on the part 
of the mob as to the adequacy of the ordinary 
legal machinery. In 1885-1922' there were 4162 
lynchings in the Union, about 80 per cent, in the 
southern states, and some 75 per cent, on negroes. 
In most cases the crime is great and the guilt 
indisputable. Any punishment without legal trial 
constitutes lynch law (see Vigilance Societies), 
but the simple term ‘lynching’ usually implies 
capital punishment.— ^The phrase has been variously 
traced to a Virginia soldier and to a Vii-^nia 
farmer of that name, to one Lynch who w''^s sent 
out from England about 1687 to sm)press piracy, 
and to a mayor of Galway (q.v.) in Ireland ; while 
yet another tradition refers it to Lynch Creek, in 
North Carolina, where the forms of a court-martial 
and execution were gone through over the lifeless 
body of a Tory, who had already been precipitately 
hanged to prevent a rescue. See works by Cutler 
(1905), and Bancroft, Popular Tribunals (vols. 
xxxi. and xxxii, of his ‘History of the Pacific 
States of North America,’ 1882-90). 
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Lyudhurst^ a Hampshire village, the capital 
of the New Forest, 9 miles SW. of South- 
ampton. Its Early English church (1863) has a 
monument by Flaxiuan, and a fresco by Leighton- 
Near it is ’ the Verderers* Hall, with Rufus's 
stirrup. 

Lyudlmrst» John Singleton Coplev, Baron, 
thrice Lord Chancellor, was the son of J. S. Copley, 
R. A. ( q. V. ), and was bom at Boston, Massachusetts, 
21st May 1772. At three, with his mother, he 
followed the painter to London, where, from 1780 
till his death, his home was at 25 Geoige Street, 
Hanover Square. After a private education at 
Chiswick, in 1790 he entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1794 he came out second ’wrangler and 
second Smith's prizeman, next year gob a fellow'- 
ship, and in 1796 paid a six months' visit to the 
United States, travelling with Volney. On his 
return to England he began to study for the bar, 
to which, however, he was not called till 1804, 
when he joined the Midland circuit. He worked 
assiduously, but success w’-as ‘ very, very slow ’ till 
1807, and not assured till 1812, when he made a 
real hit by his ingenious defence of a Luddite 
rioter. In 1817 he obtained the acquittal of 
Thistlewood and Dr Watson on their ti-ial for high- 
treason; hut for the next state prosecution, 
four months afterwards, the government secured 
him on their side, and in 1818 he entered parlia- 
ment for a government borough. Henceforward, 
whatever his former politics, he continued a fairly 
consistent Tory, ana as such his promotion was 
rapid. In 181*9, as Sir John Copley, he became 
Solicitor-general, in 1824 Attorney-general, and in 
1826 Master of the Rolls. When Canning was 
charged to form a ministry he offered the Great 
Seal to Ccmley, who was raised to the Upper 
House as Baron Lyndhurst; he remained Lord 
Chancellor under three administrations from 1827 
to 1830. At the close of the latter year his 
Whig opponents made him Chief-baron of the 
Exchequer, which office he exchanged for the 
woolsack during Peel’s brief administration 
(1834-35). He next led the opposition in the 
Upper House to the Melbourne ministry, his annual 
reviews of the session doing much to reanimate his 
party and pave the way for its return to power in 
1841. He then for tlie third time became Lord 
Chancellor, and held the Great Seal till the defeat 
of the Peel government in 1846. After that time 
he took little part in home politics, bub his voice 
was often heard on matters of foreign policy. 
Threatened with blindness for the last fourteen 
years of his life, he died 12th October 1863, 
at the great age of ninety-one. Lyndhurst's 
attainments as a clear-headed lawyer have never 
been questioned ; his judgments — that, for instance, 
in the great case of Small v. Attwood (1832) — have 
never been excelled for lucidity, method, and legal 
acumen. In the House of Peers he had not his 
’equal as a debater. Still, he was not a great 
statesman, lawgiver, or orator, mainly perhaps 
through lack or earnestness. His character has 
*been Blackened by Lord Campbell {Lives of the 
Chancellors^ vol, viii. 1869), and eulogised by Sir 
Theodore Martin (Life of Lord Lyndhurst, 1883). 
See Atlay, Victorian Chancellors (i. 1906) ; and for 
the act that goes by his name, Deceased Wipe's 
Sister. 

. Lyndsay, Lyndbsay, or Lindsay, Sir David, 
OF THE Mount, long the most popular of the older 
Scottish poets, was the last of the greater makars 
in whom the Chaucerian tradition prevailed. His 
writings, however, including the lengthy miracle- 
play, Ane Pleasant Satire of the Thrie Estaitis, are 
far from Chaucerian m spirit, and are mainly 
didactic, satirical, and prosaic. He was the son 


of David Lyndsay of Ganiiyiton (now Garieton), 
in East Lothian, whose grandfather v'as a son of 
Sir \TOliam Lyndsay of the Byres. He may have 
have boin about 1490, either at Garieton or at his 
father's other house, The Mount, in Fife. The 
name of * Da. Lindesay ’ occurs in the list of ‘ in- 
corporated' students in St Salvator’s College, St 
Andrews, for the year 1508 or 1509. It may be 
that of the poet. We cannot tell when he entered 
the royal service, but in October 1511 he i& found 
taking part in a play acted before the court of 
James IV. In the following spring he was 
appointed ‘ keeper ’ or ‘ usher ' of the prince who, 
when little more than a twelvemonth old, became 
James V. ; and his verses preserve some pleasing 
traces of the care and affection with which he 
tended the king’s infant years. His wife. Janet 
Douglas, had long the charge of the royal apparel. 
In 1524 the court fell under the power of the 
queen-mother and the Douglases, and Lyndsay lost 
his place; but in 1538, a few years after the 
Douglases had been overthrown, Lyndsay was made 
Lyon King- of- arms, having some time before 
received the honour of knighthood. In this 
capacity he accompanied embassies to the Low 
Countries, England, Prance, and Denmark. He 
appears bo have represented Cupar in the parlia- 
ments of 1542 and 1543 ; and he was present at St 
Andrews in 1547 when the followers of the refonned 
faith called Knox to take upon himself the office 
of a public preacher. He died childless before the 
summer of 1555. 

Separate poems had already been piinted in 
London (1538, 1546) and ‘ Copmanhouin ' (1552), 
when two collected editions appeared in France in 
1558. Some thirty recorded Scottish editions (to 
1777 ), apart from single poems, indicate the great 
popularity which Lyndsay long enjoyed. For fully 
two centuries, indeed, he was what Burns has since 
become — the poet of the Scottish people. His 
works were in almost every house, his verses on 
almost every tongue. LikeBums, he owed part of 
his popularity no doubt to his complete mastery of 
the popular speech. But Lyndsay was read also 
in Southroun English (1566, 1575, 1581), and in 
Danish (1691). Two Latin translations (one un- 
I’mished) are lost. His verses show few marks of 
the highest poetical power, but their merits other- 
wise are great. They are full of satirical humour, 
good sense, varied learning, and knowledge of the 
world. They are valuable now, if for nothing else 
than their vivid pictures of manners and feelings. 
In the poet's own day they seived a political 
purpose, by preparing the way for tlie great 
revolution of the 16bh century. It has been said 
that the verses of Lyndsay did more for the 
Reformation in Scotland than all the sermons of 
Knox. Like Burns, Lyndsay shot some of his 
sharpest shafts at the clergy. The licentiousness 
that characterises his verse must be attributed in 
part to the age in which he lived. The earliest 
and most poetical of his writings is The Dreme; 
the most ambitious, The MonarcMe ; the most 
remarkable in Ms own day, perhaps, was The 
Satyre of the 2%rie Estaitis; but that which is 
now x*eaa with most pleasure, both for its subject 
and for its freedom from the allegorical fashion 
of the time, is The Historie of Squyer Meldrnm, 
There is an edition of Lyndsay's works by 
Chalmers (3 vols. Lond. X806); but in points of 
detail it is less accurate than that of David Laing 
(3 vols. 1879). His poems liave been edited by J. 
Small, F. Hall, and Sir J. Murray, for the Early 
English Text Society (5 parts, 1865-71). Hi’s 
Megister of Scottish Arms, a heraldic work, was 
printed in 1878. 

Lyndsay of PitSGottle* See Lindsay 
(Robert). 
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Lynedoch, Thomas Graham, Lord, British 

f eneral, was the son of the laird of Balgowan in 
‘erthshire, and was born on 19th October 1748 
He raised in 1793 the 90th regiment of foot, and 
with it served at Quiberon and lie d’Yeu. He 
distinguished himself at the capture of Minorca 
(1798). conducted the siege of Valetta (Malta), 
which capitulated (1800) just after he was 
superseded in the command, took part in the 
retreat to Coruna and in the Walcheren expedi 
tion (1809), at Barrosa, near Cadiz, gained a 
splendid victory over the French (1811), and 
then under Wellington distinguished himself at 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo (1812), was present 
at Badajoz and Salamanca, commanded the left 
wing at Vitoria (1813), captured Tolosa and San 
SebastUn, and, lastly, commanded a body of troops 
in Holland, with which he defeated the enemy at 
Merxem, but failed in an ill-advised attempt to 
storm Bergen-op-Zoom (1814). Three months later 
he was created Baron Lynedoeh of Balgowan, and 
in 1821 was promoted to the rank of general. He 
was the founder of the Senior United Service Club 
in 1817. He died in London, 18th December 1843. 
See Lives by J. M. Graham (2d ed. 1877) and A. 
M. Delavoye (1880). 

Lynn, Lynn Regis or King’s Lynn, a seaport 
and borough (till 1918 parliamentary) of Norfolk, 
at the mouth of the Great Ouse, 48 miles WNW. 
from Norwich and 99 N. by E. from London. It 
•still retains traces of the ramparts and a fosse, which 
once guarded it on the landward side, and abounds 
in picturesque old timbered houses, ornamented 
witn carved work. Of its four churches the prin 
cipal are cruciform St Margaret’s, varying in 
■style from Norman to Perpendicular, with two 
towers, one of which was surmounted by a spire 
258 feet high, blown down in 1741 — and St 
Nicholas (1146-74), with a modem spire (1869). 
•Otiier features of interest include the Red Mount 
Chapel, octagonal, noticeable for its richly-orna- 
mented roof; the hexagonal tower of the Grey 
Friars ; a grammar-school, founded in or before the 
reign of Henry VIII., at which Eugene Aram was 
once usher; a guildhall (1410), in which is pre- i 
served the Red Register of Lynn, one of the earliest 
paper books in existence; the South Gate {circa 
1437); custom-house (1683); hospital (1834-47); 
museum (1854), with a good collection of British 
birds; public library (1899, new building 1905); 
two extensive docks (1869-84), admitting vessels 
drawing 21 feet at spring- tides ; technical institute 
(|1893j); and Greenland Fishery Museum (1912), a 
timbered house bearing the date 1605. A consider- 
able trade is carried on in com, oil -cake, coals, 
timber, and the mussel, shrimp, and whelk fisheries 
are important; but the imports of port wine, for 
which Lynn was formerly noted, have declined. 
In Edward I. *s reign it was one of the principal 
ports of the kingdom ; in 1397 it ranked fifth 
amongst the towns contributing ‘loans’ to meet 
the royal necessities ; in 1474 the Hanse merchants 
had a factory or ‘ steelyard ’ here ; and in the first 
half of the 16th* century it was a flourishing seat of 
cloth manufacture. In 1643. during the Civil War, 
the town capitulated to the parliamentary force 
after three weeks’ resistance. Bling John (who 
in T204 granted the town its first charter), the 
dewager queen Isabel ( a resident for twenty-eight 
years at Castle Rising, a few miles distant), Edward 
III., Henry VI , Edward IV., Henry VIL, and 
Oliver Cromwell all visited Lynn, which was the 
birthplace of J ohn Capgrave, the chronicler, and of 
Fanny Burney. " Pop. ( 1801 ) 10,096 ; ( 1901 ) 20,288 ; 
(1921) 19,968. 

Lyim, a city and port of Massachusetts, on 
Massachusetts Bay, 10 miles NNE. of Boston, was 


founded in 1629. Most of the houses aie built of 
wood ; among them are many handsome villas 
belonging to Boston merchants. The manufactme 
(established 1636) of ladies' and childrens shoes 
is the most extensive in the United States. Tliere 
are also large tanneries. Here in 1643 the first 
smelting works in New England were established 
Pop. 100,000 

Lynton and Lyumouth, two villages of North 
Devon, on the Bristol Channel, 18 miles NE. of 
Barnstaple Lynmouth stands close to the sea, 
and Lynton, half-way up the cliff, 428 feet above. 
They were ‘discovered’ in 1883, and have since 
been developed as summer resorts. There is a 
cliff-railway 1000 feet in vertical ascent. Shelley 
stayed at Lynmouth in 1812 ; and Southey called 
it ‘the finest spot, except (Dintra and Ar rabid a 
[near Lisbon], that I ever saw.’ Near by is the 
Doone Valley, celebrated in Blackmore’s Loma 
Boone. Population of Lynton urban district, 2600. 

Lynx, a genus of Felidse, having a less elongated 
form than many others of that family, the body 
elevated at the haunches, long fur, a short tail, 
and the ears tipped with tufts or pencils of hairs. 
They are less courageous than other Felidse of 
similar size, and prey on small quadrupeds and 
birds. It has been said that they kill and devour 
the skunk. In pursuit of birds they climb trees. 
They are generally of a sullen and suspicious 



The European Lynx. 


temper, and not easily tamed. The species are not 
numerous, but widely distributed ; the distinctions 
of species and varieties are somewhat uncertain. 
The European Lynx {L, lynx) is common in 
many parts of Europe and Asia, chiefly in moun- 
tainous and wooded districts. Its colour is vari- 
able, but generally of a dark reddish gray, spotted 
with reddish brown, the belly whitish. It is about 
three feet long, and proverbial for acuteness of 
sight. It is hunted in winter for its fur, which 
is always in demand in the market ; but many of 
the lynx skins imported from the north of Asia 
possibly belong to other species. Those of JSorth 
America, and probably also many of tliose of the 
north of Europe and of Asia, are the skins of the 
Canada Lynx (X. canadensis or L. horeahs), 
which is generally of a hoary gray colour, a broad 
space along the hack being blackish brown It is 
rather larger than the European Lynx, and more 
clumsy in form. The Bay Lynx ( X. rufus) is found 
in more southern yjarts of North America, both in 
mountainous and in swampy districts, and often 
makes great havoc among poultry ; it is commonly 
called in America the wild cat. But as all these 
forms graduate into one another they should prob- 
ably be referred to a single species. Another 
Asiatic species is the Tibet Lynx. 
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Lyon Court, the court in Scotland which has 
jurisdiction in questions regarding coat -arm our 
and precedency. It is presided over by the Lyon 
King-of-arms. See Herald. 

Lyonesse. See Cornwall. 

Lyonnais, a former province of France, was 
bounded on tlie W. by Auvergne and on the S. by 
Languedoc. Its territory coincides nearly with 
the present departments of Rhdne, Loire, Haute- 
Loire, and Puy-de-D6me. 

Lyons (Fr. Lyon\ the third city of France and 
•capital of the department of the Rhdne, stands at 
the confluence of the Rhone and the Sadne, by rail 
515 miles SSE. of Paris and 218 N. by W. of 
Marseilles. The commercial and fashionable quar- 
ters of the city lie on the long narrow tongue of 
land between the rivers, and are connected with 
the suburbs beyond by numerous bridges. This 
•central part of Lyons contains many narrow streets, 
with tall gloomy houses ; but much has been done 
to lighten it since 1852 by the making of long 
■straight, wide streets, and the opening up of squares. 
In this district stand the museum (1667), with 
valuable Roman antiquities, a libraiy, pictures by 
the great masters, and other art collections ; the 
church of St Martin d’Ainay, the oldest in Lyons, 
rebuilt in the 10th and 11th centuries, but portions 
dating from the 6th ; St Nii^ier Church, at first the 
cathedral, a fine 15th-century Flamboyant building, 
with the crypt in which St Pothinus is said to have 
officiated ; the graceful town-house, built in 1646 
and restored in 1702 ; the unique museum of tissues ; 
the Bourse ; the hospital, founded in the 6th cen- 
tury, and— like the Hospice de la Charity (1531), 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the Veterinary 
College— the oldest of its kind in France ; and the 
arsenal. To the north lies the populous industrial 
suburb of La Croiai Rousse, formerly the great 
abode of the silk hand-loom weavers. Across the 
.Sadne, and on its right bank, is the ste^, high 
suburb of Fourvihres, the ancient Fonim Vetus of 
Trajan, whose summit (410 feet) is now crowned 
by the church of Notre Dame (the new church 
begun in 1872 ). Here is the miracle-working image 
of our Lady of Fourviferes that is believed to have 
preserved the city from the cholera in 1832, 1835. 
and 1850 ; it is visited by thousands of pilgrims 
annually, whose offerings cover the walls of the 
church. From its tower, which is surmounted by 
a gilded statue of the Virgin, 18 feet high, a view 
can be had of the distant Alps. On this elevated 
site, too, stands the church of St Irenaeus, in the 
crypt of which are preserved what purport to be 
the bones of 19,000 Christian martyrs who perished 
in the persecution by Severus. At the foot of the 
hill next the Sadne are the archiepiscopal cathe- 
dral of St John, of the 12th to 14th century, with 
magnificent stained -glass windows of the same date 
and a celebrated clock of 1598 ; the palace of the 
archbishop, who ranks as ‘ primate of the Gauls ; ’ 
and the law-courts. On the left bank of the Rhone, 
which is so low that it has to be protected with 
embankments to prevent it from overflowing and 
flooding the city, is the handsome new suburb of 
Les Brotteaux, terminated on the north by the 
park of the Tdte-d’Or and the permanent buildings 
of the great Lyons Fair (revived in 1916) ; while 
more to the south is the suburb of La Guilloti^re, 
with a venerable 12th-centunr bridge. Lyons pos- 
sesses also a university with four faculties and over 
3000 students ; Catholic faculties, constituting in 
reality a Catholic university ; a military (medical) 
school; schools of art (of great value for the silk 
manufactures), of music, and of commerce; and a 
municipal library. Commanding both the Rhone 
and the Sadne the place is of great stratemc 
importance, and the city is a fortress of the 


first rank, being defended by a double ring of 
forts. Pop. ( 1872) 301,868 ; ( 1891 ) 398,027 ; ( 1901 ) 
459,099; (1921) 561,592. Among tlie towns of 
France, Lyons ranks second only to Paris in com- 
mercial and industrial importance. Of trade, silk 
is the great staple, and here the silk industry of 
France and of the world has its commercial centre. 
Formerly the town was equally important as a 
manufacturing centre of the industry, out with the 
coming of the power-loom the weaving branches in 
the later 19th century moved out to the surround- 
ing districts. In augmentation of native supplies 
raw silk in large quantities is yearly imported from 
China, Japan, Italy, and the Levant, and manufac- 
tured goods to the value of many millions of pounds 
are annually distributed within the country itself ; 
hut also largely to Great Britain, the United States, 
and other countries. The specialty of the Lyons 
manufacture used to be heavy figured stuffs, such 
as velvets, satins, watered silks, plushes, moires, 
and so forth ; but, owing to a change in taste or 
fashion, a growing demand has arisen for lighter 
stuffs dyed in the piece. Of the industries of 
Lyons silk-dyeing and printing are important, 
while many find employment in the various chemical 
industries (dyes, starch, candles, soap), machinery- 
making establishments, foundries, brass -works, 
factories for fancy -ware, gold and silver goods, 
hats, paper, mathematical instruments, and numer- 
ous minor branches. The admirable position of 
Lyons makes it a great emporium of trade between 
central and southern Europe, and, apart from its 
activities in silk, cotton is imported from America 
and Egypt, and a large amount of business done in 
cloth and linen, chestnuts, coal, charcoal, cheese, 
and wine and spirits. The place is also one of the 
principal railroad centres of France, and as a finan- 
cial centre — here is the home of the Credit Lyonnais 
— ^it follows only Paris in importance. The list of 
notable persons bom in Lyons includes Germanicus 
and the Roman emperors Claudius and Caracalla, 
Jules Favre, Say, Snchet, the De Jussieus, Ampere, 
Mme R6camier, Delorme, the Coustous, Flanorin, 
Meissonier, Puvis de Chavannes, and Jacquard. 

The Romans settled a colony here in 43 B.c. and 
made it the starting-point for their great network 
of highways through Gaul. It soon became the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of that great province and 
its first commercial and manufacturing town, under 
the name of Lugdunum. But ill fortune attended 
it : it was burned to the ground in 59 A.D., and 
again in 197 ; it suffered severely during the 
barbarian invasions ; and was conquered by the 
Saracens in 736, Yet it was visited by gleams of 

f lory : in 478 it was made capital of the Burgundian 
ingdom, and, passing to the empire in 1032, was 
invested with self-government and the privileges of 
a free imperial town. But after the condemnation 
of the Emperor Frederick II. at the Council of Lyons 
in 1245 the city reverted to the French crown. 
The introduction of the silk industiy must be set 
down to the credit of Francis I. The Reformation, 
entering from Geneva, had a short but violent 
reign ; the emigration of the Huguenots struck a 
blow at the industrial prosperity of the town from 
which it did not recover for some time. In 1789 
the city embraced the cause of the Revolution, 
though royalist feeling was also strong here. In 
1792 it refused obedience to the National Conven- 
tion ; in revenge it was besieged, captured, its 
buildings destroyed, its name <3ianged (till 1794) 
to Ville-Affranchie, and 6000 of its citizens 
slain under the direction of Collot d’Herbois, 
Couthon and Fouch6. The 19tb century was chiefly 
memorable for trade riots, which sometimes, as 
in 1831, 1834, and 1849, assumed very formidable 
dimensions. After the war of 1870 it became 
known as a focus of red republicanism. President 
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Carnot was assassinated in Lyons in 1894. During 
tlie Great War the city, far fiom the fighting line, 
distingnislied itself by its industrial and charitable 
activities. As a i)ort and manufacturing centre 
Lyons is deeply interested in the harnessing and 
rendering navigable of the Rhone (q.v.). M. 
Herriot, mayor of Lyons from 1905, and prime 
minister of France 1924-25, provided many civic 
iinpi’ovements. 

See Histories by Clerjon (4 vols. 1829-35), Beaulieu 
(183S), Monfalcon (8 vols, 1866-70), Metzer (9 vols. 
1881-85), Chariety (1903), the topographical account by 
Joanne, and works by Josse (1892), Steyert (1895), and 
Henuezel (1914). 

Lyra^ Nicolaus de, mediaeval commentator, 
bom at Lyre, in Normandy, became a Franciscan, 
wrote Postillce Per^yetuce in Universa Bihlia and 
other works, insisting on the literal meaning 
against extravagant allegories. *Si Lyra non 
lyrasset,’ it was said, ‘Lutherus non saltasset.’ 
He died in 1340. 

Lyre» one of the oldest forms of stringed instru- 
ment. It was introduced into Egypt from Pales- 
tine during the 18th dynasty, and was common 
among the Greeks even in the heroic times. Most 
of the barbarians who invaded the Roman empme 
were acquainted with the lyre, and must have 
independently attained the knowledge of it. The 
common Greek lyre was made of a tortoise-shell, 
with blocks inside, similar to those used in a 
violin, to modify the strain of the strings. The 
shell was covered with bulLs hide, and two horns 
were fastened to one side of it, one horn at each 
extremity of the side. A piece of wood served 
as a crosspiece, and was fastened from the tip of 
one horn to the tip of the other. Seven strings 
of gut were tied to the crosspiece, the other ends 
being secured at the bottom of the shell. Pegs 
for the strings were added to the crosspiece by 
the later Greeks, likewise a bridge to prevent the 
strings touching the shell, and two sound-holes 
cut in the shell in order to increase its resonance. 
The lyre, unlike the lute, cannot be stoj)ped by 

the fingers and its 
sounds thereby 
multiplied. Its 
sounds can be no 
more in number 
than its strings. 
Consequently, 
since the rise of 
the modern spale, 
the lyre, whose 
strings were never 
more than about 
seven in number, 
has been unable 
to cope wdth the 
growingexigencies 
of an intricate 
music, and has 
fallen into com- 
plete desuetude. 

Lyre-bird 

[Mmura)y a genus 
of remarkable 
Passerine birds, of 
which the best 
known is M. super- 
ha of New South 
Wales, where it is 
I^^-bird (Menura superha). often called tiie 

Lyre Pheasant. By 

. , , . , far the largest of 

siM^ b^ds (with ‘the apparent bulk of a hen 
pnea^n|^,put really much smaller’ ), it is excessively 
shy, keying to rocky and thick hrush^ mostly on 


the ground, feeding on insects, woiins, and snails. 
The females and immature males have a long, 
broad, normal tail ; that of the cock at the breed- 
ing season is a splendid piece of decoration, one of 
the features being the lyre -like form of the two 
exterior feathers. This he displays on a chosen 
Avalk or dancing-place, and sings at intervals as he 
struts. Lyre-birds have highly-developed mimetic 
gifts, imitating even a cock’s cro^v or a dog’s l)ark. 
The nest is a loosely-built domed structiiie on a 
rocky ledge not far from the ground, tlie low 
fork of a tree, or the like ; and tliere is one large 
egg. There are two other species, M. victory 
and M. alberti. All, unfortunately, are becoming 
rare. 

LyriCf the name given to a certain species of 
poetry because originally accompanied by the music 
of the lyre. It is rapid in movement, as befitting 
the expression of the mind in its emotional and 
impassioned moments, and naturally its principal 
themes are love, devotion, patriotism, friendship, 
and the Bacchanaliafi spirit. It was a favourite form 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans, and here 
it may be enough to mention the lyrics of such 
masters as Sappho, Pindar, Tyrtceus, Simonides, of 
many unknown writers in the Greek Anthology^ 
and of Catullus and Horace. Tlie most important 
form of the modern lyric is the song^ with its 
religious sister, the hymn^ neither of which, as we 
mimit expect, extends usually to any great number 
of lines. Lyric poetry obviously concerns itself 
with the thoughts and emotions of the writer’s 
own mind, and is thus subjective as opposed to 
the epic, for example, which is essentially objective 
in character ; while from ^ beginning to end it 
should express but one incident, situation, or 
spasm of emotion. Modern English literature is 
remarkably rich in poetry in lyric forms, although 
it would be difficult to bring together any three of 
their contemporaries to outweigh Goethe, Schiller, 
and Heine. 

LySj or Leye, a river of France and Belgium, 
rises near Lysbourg, Pas-de-Calais, flows in a 
north-easterly direction, forms, roughly between 
Armentiferes and Menin, the boundaiy between 
France and Belgium, and passing Courtrai joins 
the Scheldt at Ghent after a course of 130 miles. 
Throughout the Great War the river ran across the 
battle area, and its name is given to a battle 
(April 1918), when, in a German thrust for the 
sea, allied troops were repulsed on a front from 
Mont Kemmel to La Bass6e, and on the Lys, 
driven upstream to a point beyond Merville from 
a line which, crossing the river near Frelinghien 
below Armenti^res, had, from October 1914, been 
much contested. 

Lysailder* a famous Spai*tan warrior and 
naval commander, of extraordinary energy and 
military skill, l>ut not less remarkable for the 
cunning, revenge, and ambition by which he was 
characterised. He spent part of his youth at the 
court of Cyrus the Younger, and in 407 B.C. was 
appointed bo the command of the Spartan fleet, 
from which time he constantly prosecuted the 
design of overthrowing the Athenian power, in 
order to exalt that of Sparta. He defeated the 
Athenian fleet at the promontory of Notium ; and, 
being again entrusted with the management of the 
fleet after the defeat of his successor, Callicratidas 
(405 B.C.), he was again victorious. He swept the 
southern part of the ^Egean, and made descents 
upon both the Greek and the Asiatic coasts. He 
then sailed north to the Hellespont, and anchored 
at Lampsacus. An immense Athenian fleet soon 
made its appearance at iEgospotami, on the oppo- 
site side of the straits, amounting to 180 ships. 
Of these, 171 were captured by Lysander a few 
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days after. The blow to Athens was tremendous. 
Everywhere her colonial gariisons had to surren* 
der, and Spartan influence predominated. Finally, 
in 404 B.C., he took Athens itself. His popularity 
now became so great, especially in the cities of 
Asia Minor, that the Spartan epliors dreaded the 
consequences, especially as they knew how am- 
bitious he was. Every means was taken to thwart 
his designs, until finally it would appear that he 
had resolved to attempt the overtnrow of the 
Spartan constitution; but this scheme was pre- 
vented by his death at the battle of Haliartus in 
the Boeotian war (395 B.C.). His Life was written 
by Plutarch and by Cornelius Nepos. 

Lysias^ the first Greek orator who attained 
perfection in his own line, was the son of Cephalus, 
who, foreigner though he was — he came from 
Syracuse — succeeded m making his house one of 
the centres of intellectual life in Athens. Lysias 
himself was bora in Athens, probably about 432 
B.c. (the date is very micertain), was educated 
along with children of the best Athenian families, 
and at fifteen years of age joined the colony 
planted by Athens at Thurii, where his early 
manhood was spent. The failure of the Athenian 
expedition against Sicily made it advisable for 
Lysias, like other friends of Athens, to leave 
Thurii, and in 412 he returned to Athens and 
continued his rhetorical studies, not for pro- 
fessional purposes, for he and his brother Pole- 
marchus were wealthy, but from choice. The 
choice proved in the event a wise one, for the 
Thirty Tyrants, in 404 B.c., stripped the brothers 
of all their wealth, killed Polemarchus, and only 
failed to kill Lysias because he fled to Megara. 
The first practical use to which Lysias put his 
eloquence was, on the fall of the Thirty (403), to 
avenge his brother's death by prosecuting Eratos- 
thenes, the tyrant on whom the principal responsi- 
bility for the legal murder of Polemarchus rested. 
He then practised, until his death at the age 
of eighty, with singular success as a writer of 
speeches for persons engaged in litigation. Accord- 
ing to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, he composed 
233 such speeches, and only failed in two instances 
to secure a favourable verdict. From an examina- 
tion of the surviving speeches, we can see that 
Lysias is at all times and in all matters surprisingly 
and delightfully lucid in both thought and expres- 
sion ; he rarely indulges in a metaphor, he is always 
direct, and uses simple, commonplace language for 
his simple narrative and common-sense arguments. 
But though simple his narrative is never monot- 
onous: it is lively, graceful, and entertaining. 
Another quality, which both contributed to his 
practical success and helps to place his speeches 
amongst the most entertaining of Greek literature, 
is his power of character drawing. 

See Jebbi Attic Orators ; and Blass, Die Attische Dered’ 
samkeit, 

Lysfinachiay a genus of erect or creeping plants 
of the natural order Primulacese, with opposite, 
alternate, or whorled leaves, and white, yellow, or 
red flowers, either solitary or in racemes. They are 
perennials, and are mostly natives of the northern 
temperate regions, but a few species are tropical. 
Over 60 species are known : X. nemorum is the 
wood loosestrife, or yellow pimpernel, and X. 
nummularia is the herb- twopence, creeping jenny, 
or moneywort which frequents damp shady places, 
and is often cultivated in hanging baskets, and 
used for covering rocks. 

Lyte^ Henry Francis, hymn-writer, born at 
Ednam, near Kelso, 1st June 1793 ; in 1812 entered 
Trinity College, Dublin ; took orders in 1815 ; and, 
his health having failed three years earlier, died 
at Nice, 20th November 1847. His Poems, chiefly 
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Religious ( 1833 ; reprinted as Miscellaneous Poems, 
1868), Memoir of Henry Vaughan (1847), &c., are 
almost forgotten ; but ‘Abide with me,' ‘Pleasant 
are thy courts,' and other hymns keep his memory 
green. See Life prefixed to his Remains ( 1850). 

Lytham» a watering-place of Lancashire, on 
the north shore of the Kibble estuary, 14 miles W. 
of Preston, and 7 SSE. of Blackpool; pop. 11,000. 

Lythraceie, a natural order of dicotyledons, 
chiefly herbs, and rarely shrubs or trees. The 
order contains about 20 genera and upwards of 450 
species, chiefly natives of the tropics ; but a few are 
found in Europe and in North America. Astringent 
qualities are ascribed to some of the species. The 
order is well represented in Britain by the well- 
known Purple Loosestrife (Lythrum Saliearia), 
which grows abundantly on the margins of ponds 
and streams and in moist meadows, in some parts 
of the country imparting character to the landscape 
by its broad masses of purple flowers. The Henna 
(q.v. ) of Egypt is produced Ioy Lawsonia inermis, 
a plant of this order. The leaves of another 
{Pemphis acidula) are said to be a common pot- 
herb on the coasts of the tropical parts of Asia. 
The leaves of Ammania uesicatoria, an East Indian 
aquatic plant, are very acrid, and are sometimes 
used as blisters. Lagerstroemia indica has become 
a favourite tree in the south of Europe, and flowers 
even in the canton of Ticino. 

Iiyttelt 01 l 9 the port of Christchurch (q^.), 6 
miles SE. of it, on an inlet north of Banks Penin- 
sula, has a good harbour sheltered by break watei-s, 
and a graving-dock ; pop, 4000. 

Lyttelton^ George, Lord, son of Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton of Hagley, in Worcestershire, was horn 
in 1709, and educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford. He entered parliament in 1730, where he 
soon acquired eminence as a speaker, held several 
high political offices, was raised to the peerage in 
1759, and died 22d August 1773. Lyttelton had 
once a considerable reputation as an author, and 
his poetry gained him a place in Johnson's Lives of 
the Roets. His best-known prose works are Obser- 
vations on the Conversion and Apostleship of Bt 
Paul (1747), Dialogues of the Dead (1760), and 
Histmy of Henry ll. (1764), See his Memoirs and 
Corre^ondence (2 vols. 1845). — His son, THOMAS, 
Lord Lyttelton (1744-79), who was as con- 
spicuous for profligacy as his father for virtue, 
died three days after a nocturnal warning by a 
dove and a white lady. The Poems by a Young 
Nobleman, (1780) may partly have been his, but 
the Letters were probably by ‘Dr Syntax.' See 
Andrew Lang, The Valefs Tragedy (1903). 

Ly ttleton. Sir Thomas. See Littleton. 

LyttoUy Edward Bxjlwbr, Lord, writer and 
politician, born in London 25th May 1803, was 
third and youngest son of General Earle Bulwer 
(1776-1807) of Heydon and Bailing in Norfolk, 
by Elizabeth Barbara Lytton (1773*^1843), the 
heiress of Knebworth in Hertfordshire. As a 
child a devourer of books, his favourites Amadis 
de Gaul and the Faerie Queen, he took early 
to frhyming, and went to school at nine, though 
not; it may be unluckily, to a public one, but to six 
private tutors in succession ( 1812-21 )• In 1820 he 
published Ismael and other Poems, and about the 
same time was ‘ changed for life ^ by a hopeless, tragic 
first love. At Trinity Hall, Cambridge (1822-25), 
he read English history, political economy, meta- 
physics, and early English literature ; spoke much 
at the Union ; carried off the Chancellor’s gold 
medal for a poem imon ‘ Sculpture,’ but took only 
a pass degree. Meanwhile, in a long-vacation 
walking-tour (1824), he had visited the grave of lus 
lost love in the Lake Country ; and there, in Scot- 
land, and in the north of England, had strange 
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adventures with cut-throats and most impossible 
Gypsies, Now, his college life ended, he alternated 
awhile between Paris and London ; and in London, 
in December 1825, he met Rosina Wheeler ( 1802-82), 
a beautiful Irish girl, whom in August 1827, despite 
his mother, he married. It was a most unhappy- 
marriage. She bore him a daughter, Emily 
(1828-48), and a son, the future Earl of Lytton; 
in 1836 they separated. But his marriage did this 
for him : it called forth a marvellous literaiy 
‘activity, for the temporary estrangement from his 
mother threw him almost wholly on his own 
resources. He had only £200 a year, and he lived 
at the rate of £3000 ; the deficiency was supplied 
‘ out of his well-stored portfolio, his teeming brain, 
and his indefatigable industry.’ During the next 
ten years he produced twelve novels, two poems, 
one political pamphlet, one play, the whole of 
England and me English^ three volumes of Athens^ 
its Rise and Fall, of which only t-wo ever were 
published, and all the essays and tales collected in 
the Student, to which must be added his untold 
contributions to the Edinburgh, the Westminster, 
the New Monthly (of which he became editor in 
1831), the Examiner, &c. His Wertherian Falk- 
land, published anonymously in 1827, gave little 
promise of the brilliant success, both at home and 
abroad, of Felham (1828), the clever persiflage 
of whose dandy hero is still delightful. No tw’o 
readers agree on the relative merit of his books, but 
indeed this very divergency of opinion as to which is 
really his masterpiece only illustrates his amazing 
versatility. Certainly Felham is better than Faul 
Clifford (1830), a marvellous idealisation of the 
highwayman, as Eugene Aram (1832) is of the mur- 
derer ; but most will rank it as inferior to the exquis- 
itely fanciful Filgrims of the Rhine (1834) or to 
one or another of his four splendid historical novels 
— The Last Days of Fomjpeii (1834), Rienzi (1835), 
The Last of the Barons ( 1843), and Earold \\%^%), 
Then, there is his domestic trilogy, The Caxtons 
( 1850), My Novel ( 1853), and What will he do with 
it? (1859), Steme-like, yet strangely un-Sterne- 
like, surpassing Thackeray for peasants and Dickens 
for gentlemen, and both in knowledge of the world 
of politics. Or there are Zanoni ( 1842), A Strange 
Story (1862), and, shorter but stronger than either. 
The Haunted and the Haunters {Blackwoods Maga- 
zine, 1859). No English story of the supernatural 
comes near to this, and why ? — ^because he wrote 
here as a believer, as a serious student of astrology, 
chiromancy, occult lore generally. These homes 
are trium^s in the art of fiction in its most 
widely differing divisions, and taken together, 
display an imexampled range of powers. Here 
the reader finds at once vast knowledge, rich 
suggestiveness wedded to profundity of wiought, 
fresh insight into perplexing psychological and 
social problems, breadth of view, wit in richer I 
measure than humour, together with an unusual 
power of handling vivid inmdent and a rare mastery 
of plot-construction. I 

Of his plays it must suffice to say that the Lady 
of Lyons (1838), Richelieu (1838), and Money 
p840), all three of which owed something -to hints 
from Macready, long and firmly held the stage ; of 
his poems that King Arthur (1848), and even St 
Stephens (1860), and the Lost Tales of Miletus 
(1866), will all be forgotten when the Yew Timon 
(1846) is stiU kept in remembrance by the savage 
answer it provoked from Tennyson. 

In 1831, at the age of twenty-eight, he had 
entered parliament as member for St Ives, and 
attached himself to the Reform party ; but Lincoln 


next year returned him as a Protectionist Liberal, 
and that seat he held till 1841. In 1838 the 
Melbourne administration conferred on him a 
baronetcy for his brilliant services as a pamph- 
leteer ; in Dec. 1843 he succeeded, by his mother’s 
death, to the Knebworfch estate, and assumed the 
additional surname of Lytton. He now sought to 
re-enter parliament, in 1847 contesting Lincoln 
unsuccessfully ; and in 1852 he was returned as 
I Conservative member for Hertfordshire. Deafness 
hindered him from shining as a debater, but he 
I made himself a successful orator. In the Derby 
I government (1858-59) he was Colonial Secretary, 
and signalised his brief tenure of office by calling 
into existence the two vast colonies of British 
Columbia and Queensland. In 1866 he w^as raised 
to the peerage as Baron Lytton. He died at 
Torquay on 18th January 1873, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Lord LjHiton’s works in all exceed sixty, and fill more 
than 110 volumes. To those already mentioned may be 
added The Disowned (1829), Devereux (1829), Oodolphin 
( 1833 ), Ernest Maltravers ( 1837), Alice ( 1837 ), Leila and 
Calderon (1838), Night and Morning (1841), Foems and 
BaUads, chieff,y from Schiller (1844), Lucretia (1846), 
Caxtoniana (1863), The Coming Race (anonymously, 
Kenelm Chillingly (1873), The Parisians (1874), 
and Pausanias the Spartan (unfinished, 1876 ). The Life, 
Letters, <md Idterary Remains of Lord Lytton ( vols. i.-iL 
1883), by his son, comes down only to 1^2, so must be 
supplemented by the political Memoir, also by the Earl 
of Lytton, prefixed to the Speeches of Lord Lytton ( 2 vols. 
1874), and by the Life in 2 vols. (1913) by his grandson, 
Lord Lytton, who makes free use of his father’s work. 
A Life by T. H. S, Escott appeared in 1910. 

Lytton, Edward Robert, Earl of, poet, 
diplomatist, and statesman, son of the preceding, 
was born, in Hertford Street, London, Bm Novem- 
ber 1831, and was educated at Harrow^ and at 
Bonn. In 1849 he went to Washington as an 
attach^ and private secretary to his uncle, Sir 
Henry Bulwer (q.v.); and subsequently he was 
appointed attache, secretary of legation, consul or 
c/iarg4 d'affaires at Florence (1852), Paris (1854), 
The Hague (1866), St Petersburg and Con- 
stantinople (1858), Vienna (1859), Belgrade (1860), 
Constantinople again ( 1863), Athens ( 1864), Lisbon 
(1865), Madrid (1868), Vienna again (1869), and 
Paris (1873). In that last year he succeeded his 
father as second Lord Lytton, and in 1874 became 
minister at Lisbon, in 1876 Viceroy of India, at 
the same time receiving the Grand Cross of the 
Bath. The chief events of his viceroyalty were the 
proclamation of the Queen as Empress of India 
at the grand Delhi durbar on 1st January 1877, 
and the outbreak in 1879 of the tedious and un- 
popular Afghan war. In 1880, on the fall of the 
Reaconsfield government, he resigned, and was 
made Earl of Lytton ; in 1887 he was sent by Lord 
Salisbury as ambassador to Paris, and there he 
died 24th November 1891. His works, published 
mostly under the pseudonym of ‘ Owen Meredith,’ 
include Glytemnestra (1855), a dramatic poem; 
The Wanderer (1859); LucUe (1860), a novel in 
verse ; Serbski pesme ( 1861 ), translations from the 
Serbian; The Ring of Amasis (1863), a prose 
romance; Orval, or the Fool of Time (1869); 
Fables in Song (1874); Glenaveril (2 vols. 1885), 
an wic of modem life ; After Paradise, or Legends 
of Exile (1887) ; Marah (1892) ; and King Poppy 
(1892). See bis Personal and Literary Letters, 
edited by his daughter. Lady Betty Balfour 
(1906). 
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the thirteenth letter of onr 
alphabet, descends from the 
thirteenth letter of the ancient 
Semitic alphabet. The Semitic 
name of the letter, in Hebrew 
in Syriac and Arabic 
mlm, is probably, though not 
quite certainly, the Phoenician 
equivalent of the Hebrew 
mdyim, * water. ’ Some sliglit support for this ex- 
planation may be fouTid in the fact that the follow- 
ing letter is named nun^ * fish * ; in one or two other 
instances the sequence of letters in the alphabet 
seems to have been due to association of ideas 
•connected with their names. It is supposed by 
some scholars that the zigzag line in the earliest 

form, intended to represent waves. The 

late Hebrew ^ (at the end of a word ) still 

retains some resemblance to the original type. 

In early Greek inscriptions the letter appeals as 

, and when written from left to right as . 

Subsequently this was modified into M. 

The Greek name of the letter, mit, was not 
adopted from Semitic, hut formed in imitation of 
the name of the succeeding letter nH, 

The Romans adopted the letter in the later 
Greek form M, which survives in our ordinary 
printed capital. Our minuscule M, and the black- 
letter capital, descend from the Roman croisive 
form, in which the upper angles were rounded. 

In mediaeval handwriting a medial or final m 
was often represented by a stroke over the preced- 
ing letter, as in exeplu for escempltm. This practice 
survived into the 17th century, and is found in 
many early printed books. 

The letter has from the beginning been the 
symbol of the voiced labial nasal consonant. The 
corresponding voiceless sound exists in modem 
Welsh, where it is written 7nA. In early Irish M 
was used not only for its original sound, hut also 
for a kind of v sound into which this had in certain 
positions become changed. This secondary value 
of the letter was afterwards distinguished by the 
dotted form m, which is still used in books printed 
•in the Irish character ; in transliterated Irish and 
in Scottish Gaelic mh is substituted for it. 

In French and Portuguese, m in combination 
with a preceding vowel-letter or vowel-digraph 
forms a complex symbol representing a simple 
nasal vowel. In French this occurs only in words 
that had originally a consonant m, the normal 
sign of a nasal vowel being n. In Portuguese 
nasality is expressed by m without regard to 
etymology, as in bem from the Latin bene. 

The Roman name of the letter, el (for the origin 
of Avhich see the article F), is preserved in the 
modern languages, but has become disyllabic in 
Italian (emme) and in Spanish (erne). 

Maartens* Maarten (1858-1915), the pen- 
name of Jost Marius Willem van der Poorten 
Schwarz, a Hollander, who, having spent part of 
his boyhood in England and been at school in 
'Germany, studied law at Utrecht, and became a 


lecturer there in 1883. He wrote powerful novels 
in nervous English. 

Maas* See Meuse. 

Maastricht. See Maestricht. 

Mab, ‘ the fairies’ midwife,’ who delivers men of 
dreams. Shakespeare, Shelley, and others make her 
queen of the fairies— a dignity really belonging to 
Titania, the wife of Oberon (q.v.). Mab’s praises 
have been sung by Shakespeare, Ben Xonson, 
Herrick, Drayton, and other English poets. 

Mabilloils Jean, a learned Benedictine, horn 
23d November 1632 at St Pierremont, in Cham- 
pagne. He studied at St Reniy, in 1653 entered 
the Benedictine order, was placed in 1658 in the 
monastery at Corbie, in 1663 became keeper of the 
monuments at St Denis, and from 1664 worked, 
with stupendous erudition, in the abbey of St 
Germain -des-Pr6s at Paris. Here he died, 27th 
December 1707. He made many journeys into Ger- 
many and Italy for purposes of research. He aided 
D’Achery in the preparation of his vast historical 
collection, the Sp%cilegimn; undertook an edition of 
the works of St Bernard ( 1667 ) ; and constructed a 
general history of liis order, Acta Sanctorum ordinis 
S. Benedieti ( 9 vols. folio, 1668-1701 ). His classical 
work JDe Be Diplomatic^ ( Paris, 1681 ) practically 
created the science of Latin palaeography. Other 
works are Vetera Analecta (167^85), Musceum 
Italicum (1687-89), and Annales ordinis S. Bme- 
dicti ( 6 vols. folio, 1703-39 ). His posthumous wmrks, 
including many letters, appeared at Paris (3 vols. 
1724). 

See Ruinart, Vie de Jean Mabillon (1709) ; Ohavin de 
Malan, HistoiTe de Dom Mabillmi et de la Congregation 
de S<dwt-Maur (1843); Jadart, Dom Jem> Mabillon 
(1879) ; and E. de Broglie, Mabillon, 1664-1707 (1888). 

Mabinogion* See Herqest, and Wales. 

Mably» Gabriel Bonnot de, elder brother of 
Condillac (q.y.), born at Grenoble on 14th May 
1709, studied at the Jesuit College in Lyons, and 
became secretary to the minister Cardinal Tencin, 
his uncle. But before many years had passed the 
two had quarrelled, and Mably gave himself up to 
a studious life. He died at Paris on 23d April 1785. 
He entertained a great admiration for the ancients, 
especially for the institutions of Sparta, and con- 
stantly illustrated his writings by the acts and 
lives of Solon, Phocion, Lycur^s, and Cato. In 
this department his chief books were Enh^etiens 
de Phocion ( 1763 ) ; ParalUle des Bomains et des 
Frangois ( 1740 ) ; and Observations sur VHistoire de 
la Grice (1766). His political theories were those 
of communism. His De la Maniire cPBcrire 
VHistoire (1783) contains severe strictures on 
Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, Voltaire, and other 
historians. Le Droit Public de V Europe (1748) 
was the outcome of his official life. See Guerrier, 

I VAhbi de Mably (\m). 

I MabiisCf Jan, whose real name was Gossart, 
a Flemish painter, was born at Maubeuge (Mabuse) 
about 1470, and entered tlie painters’ guild of St 
Luke at Antwerp in 1503. His life and work are 
divisible into two well-marked sections. In the 
earlier portion, during which he dwelt mostly at 
Antwerp, his paintings—principally altarpieces— 
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show that he studied Memlinc, Van d^r Weyden, 
and Quentin Matsys ; their influence is especially 
apparent in an ‘ Adoration,’ now at Castle Howard 
in Yorkshire, and in altarpieces at Scawby in 
England, and Tongerloo in Belgium. The most 
celebrated of his early pictures, a "Descent from 
the Cross,’ painted for the church of Middelburg 
in Holland, was burned in 1568. In 1508 Mabuse 
accompanied Philip of Burgundy to Italy when 
he went to arrange the treaty of Cambrai. This 
set the fashion to subsequent Flemish painters 
of spending some time in the sunny, art- loving 
south. Mabuse returned home with his style 
greatly modified by the study of Leonardo, Michel- 
angelo, and Raphael; but the modification was 
one that too often tended towards mannerisms, 
and to the introduction of contemporary portraits 
and details into religious pictures. After his return 
he resided chiefly at Wyck, Middelburg, and Ant- 
werp, and died at the last-named place on 1st 
October 1532. His later works embrace three 
classes — subjects from Greek mythology, as Nep- 
tune and Amphitrite, and Dauae, characterised by 
strong traits of coarse realism ; portraits, as of the 
children of King Christian 11. of Denmark (about 
1528), of a princess of Portugal, and of Jean Caron- 
delet (1517); and religions subjects, including ‘St 
Luke painting the Madonna,’ ‘Christ in Agony,’ 
‘ Adam and Eve,’ and several Madonnas. Mabuse 
was a painstaking workman. Nearly all bis 
pictures Rave rich architectural backgrounds, but 
the figures are stiff and stony; the colours are 
bright, sometimes gaudy. 

Mac (contracted M*), a Gaelic prefix occurring 
frequently in Scottish names, as Macdonald, 
M‘Lennan, and the like, meaning ‘son.’ It cor- 
responds to Welsh Mapi shortened into Ap or P, 
as Ap Richard, Prichard. 

Macadam, John Loudon, inventor of the 
system of road-making known as ‘macadamising,’ 
the son of JamesMacAdamofWaterheadof Deugh, 
Kirkcudbright, was born at Ayr, 21st September 
1756. He went to New York in 1770, entered his 
uncle’s counting-house, became a successful mer- 
chant, and on his return to Scotland in 1783 bought 
the estate of Sauchrie, Ayrshire. He began in 1810 
to make experiments in the construction of roads, 
which became a passion with him, and in gaining 
experience he travelled 30,000 miles, and spent 
£5000. In 1816 he was appointed surveyor to the 
Bristol Turnpike Trust, and re-made the roads there 
cheaply and well. His advice and assistance were 
now sought in all directions, and his methods 
formed the subject of a select committee of the 
House of Commons in 1819. Instead of going deep 
for a ‘bottoming,’ he worked on the top ; the road- 
metal, from 1 to 2 ounces in size, was scattered to 
a depth of from 6 to 10 inches, and when shaken 
and pressed together, made a top-covering as close 
as a wall (see Road). Macadam, impoverished 
through bis labonrs, petitioned parliament in 1820 
for his expenses and some reward. His petition 
was repeated in 1823, and he was voted £10,000 
and appointed Surveyor-general of Metropolitan 
Roads m 1827. He declined a knighthood. He 
died at Moffat, Dumfriesshire, 26th November 
1836. He published several books on roads. See 
Smiles, Lives of the Engineers ( 1861 ). 

McAU MissiOllf the largest Protestant mission 
in France, was founded in 1871 by the Rev. Robert 
Whitaker McAll (1821-1892; see the Life pub- 
lished in 1896 ) and his wife. 

Ma^aOf a Portuguese settlement on the south 
coast of China, on the west side of the estuary of 
the Can^n River, Hong-kong being about 40 miles 
distant mi opposite side of the same estuary. 
The settlement occupies a small peninsula project- 


ing fioni the south-eastern extremity of the island 
of Hiang-shang, and is defended by forts built on 
the high ground overlooking Macao town. Poten- 
tially it is a place of great strategic importance. 
The islands Colowan and Taipa also belong to the 
settlement, whose total area is 44 sq. m. and pop. 
close upon 75,0(X), of whom only some 3000 are 
Portuguese, the rest being mostly Chinese; the 
Macaists or Nhons are a people of mixed European 
and Asiatic descent. The population of the town 
is about 64,000. The public buildings are hand- 
some, and the city is clean and brightly coloured. 
Macao is one of the healtliiest ports in (Dliina, 
though heat and rainfall are excessive during the 
south-west monsoon (April to October), The 
greater part of the revenue of the settlement is 
derived from licensed gambling-lionses and from 
lotteries. The Portuguese obtained permission 
from the Chinese authorities to settle in Macao in 
1557. The Chinese, however, continued to regard 
the place as Chinese territory, and not until 1887 
was Portugal accorded sovereign rights. The im- 
portance of Macao is as a port, but since the rise- 
of Hong-kong its commerce has suffered severely ; 
at the same time its harbour, in spite of dredging, 
is being continually silted up, and its anchorage is 
in consequence defective. As a long-cherished pos- 
session, however, the Portuguese attach to the place 
a sentimental value far in excess of its real com- 
mercial worth. Shortly after it was declared a 
free port (1845) it became the headquarters of the 
coolie trade, especially with Peru and Cuba ; but 
in consequence of fearful abuses the British and 
the Chinese constrained the Portuguese govern- 
ment to abolish the traffic in 1874 (.see CoOLiES). 
The trade of Macao (the name of which was for 
long a synonym for decay) is almost exclusively a 
transit trade, and is mainly in the hands of Chinese. 
Macao is the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop, and 
the headquarters of French missions in China. A 
grotto is shown here in which the exiled Camoens 
(q.v.) is said to have written part of his Lusiads. 
Sec works by Montalto de Jesus (1902) and J, D. 
Ball (1905). 

Macaque. See Barbaby Ape. 

Macaroni (Ital. niaeowi'eni^ an early form of 
Tmccheroni), a preparation of wheat which for 
a long time was confined to Italy, and, in fact, 
almost to Genoa ; it is now, however, all over 
Italy and at Marseilles and other places in the 
south of France. Strictly speaking, the name 
macaroni applies only to wheaten paste in the form 
of pipes, varying in diameter from an ordinary quill 
up to those now made of the diameter of an inch ; 
but there is no real difference between it and the 
fine threadlike vermicelli, and the infinite variety 
of curious and elegant little forms which, under 
the name of Italian pastes, are used for soups. 
Only certain kinds of wheat are applicable to this 
manufacture, and these are the hard sorts which 
contain a large percentage of gluten. The wheat 
is first ground into a coame mealj from which the 
bran is removed. This ‘semola’ is worked up into-, 
a dough with water; and for macaroni ana ver- 
micelli it is forced through gauges, with or without 
mandrels, as in wire and pipe drawing ; or for pastes 
it is rolled out into very thin sheets, from which are 
stamped out the various forms of stars, rings, &c. 
Macaroni forms a large article of home consump- 
tion, and is exported to all parts of the world. 

Macaronic Verse is properly a kind of 
humorous poetry, in which, along with Latin, 
words of other languages are introduced with Latin 
inflections and construction; though the name is 
sometimes applied to verses which are merely a. 
mixture of Latin and the unadulterated vernacular 
of the author. Thus ‘ lassas kissare bonseas ' ( ‘ to 
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kiss the bonnie lassies’), and ‘burnantein extin- 
.giiere tliirstum,’ are parts of macaronic hexameters. 
Teofilo Folengo, called Merliiius Coccaius (1491- 
1554), a witty and graceless Benedictine, has been 
•erroneously regarded as the inventor of macaronic 
poetry ; but he was the first to employ the term 
in this sense. His Maccaro7iea (1517) is a long 
satiric poem, in which Latin and Italian are 
mingled. A predecessor of his by half a century 
was Odassi or Odaxius of Padua. Good specimens 
are found in tlie Malade huaginaire.^ and in 
the EpistolcB Obscw'oriiiyi Virormyi, The Polevno- 
Middmia (1683), possibly by Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, is probably the best-known British 
example. Fortunately macaronic poetry has not 
been very extensively cultivated, although speci- 
mens of it may be found in the literature of almost 
■all European countries. 

See Genthe, Gesohickte der Macaronischen Poesie 
(1829); Octave Delepierre’s Macaroniana (1852), and 
his jDe la, IdtUrature Maoaronique (1852-62) ; Morgan’s 
Macaronic Poetri/ ( Me w Y ork, 1872 ) ; Brunet’s Littdrature 
Macaronique (1879) ; and Portiorli’s Opere Macaroniche 
'di Merlino Goocaio (3 vols. Mantua, 1882-89). 

lllacaroon (from the same root as Macaroni), 
a kind of biscuit made with the meal of sweet 
almonds instead of wheaten or other flour. 

niacarthur, Mary, labour organiser, was born 
at Ayr 13 th August 1880, and, educated in Glasgow 
-and in Germany, became a pioneer in the organisa- 
tion of women workers. To her the foundation of 
the Women’s Trade Union League was mainly due, 
and in 1906 she formed the National Federation of 
Women Workers, while it was largely through her 
that, in the Trades Board Act of 1909, recognition 
was accorded to the principle of the minimum 
wage. In 1911 she married William C. Anderson 
.(d. 1919), a Labour politician. She died in London 
1st J anuary 1921. See Life by Mrs Hamilton (1926). 

Macartney, George ^ Macartney, Earl, 
administrator and diplomatist, was bom of Scottish 
■descent at Lissanonre, near Belfast, 14th May 1737. 
On leaving Trinity College, Dublin, he entered 
> ( 1759 ) the inner Temple, London. He was knighted 
in 1764, and, as envoy-extraordinary to Russia, 
>concluded (1767) a commercial treaty; from 1769 
to 1772 he was Chief-secretary for Ireland ; and 
from 1775 to 1779 he was governor of Grenada, 
hut was compelled, after an honourable defence, 
to give up the island to Comte D’Estaing, and 
was himself earned prisoner of war to Stance, 
though he soon contrived his exchange. In 1776 
.he had been made a baron of Ireland. The 
East India Company in December 1780 appointed 
him governor of Madras, and six years later pro- 
moted him to be governor-general ; but ill-health 
prevented his acceptance. The first diplomatic 
mission to China from Great Britain was headed 
by Macartney, now an Irish viscount, in 1792 ; 
before his return home he was made an Insh earl { 
{ 1794 ). After a confidential mission to Italy (1795- 
■96), made Baron Macartney in the British peerage, 
he went out as governor of the new colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope (1796); but ill-healtb com- 
pelled his return (IXovember 1798), and three years 
later prevented his acceptance of a place in the 
Addington ministry. He died at Chiswick 31st 
March 1806. 

See memoir prefixed to BarroVs edition of his works 
<1807) and the fuller Life by Mrs H. H. Robbins (1908). 

Macassar, the southern portion of Celebes 
r(q.v.), contains the chief town and port, Macassar, 
on the west coast of the southern peninsula ; pop. 
' 20 , 000 . 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Lord, one 
^f the most popular and brilliant of British essay- 
ists and historians, was bom at Rothley Temple, 


Leicestershire, 25th October 1800. He came of a 
Scottish Celtic family, several of whose represent- 
atives were ministers of the Church of Scotland. 
Two of them — Macaulay’s grandfather, John 
Macaulay, who died minister of Cardross, and 
Kenneth, author of a history of St Kilda — came 
into contact and collision with Samuel Johnson, 
when touring in the Hebrides in the company of 
Boswell. Zachary Macaulay (1768-1838), the 
father of the future historian and politician, had 
a somewhat chequered career as an estate manager 
in Jamaica, hut in the later years of his life was 
best known as an energetic and single-hearted 
member of the ‘ Clapham Sect ^ of philanthropists 
of which Wilberforce was the acknowledged head. 
He was married in Bristol in 1799 to Selina Mills, 
the daughter of a Bristol Quaker, and the pupil 
and friend of Hannah More. Macaulay was the 
first offspring of this union, and "was named after 
his father’s brother-in-law. His earliest years were 
spent with his family in London. From infancy 
he showed that insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
that prodigious tenacity of memory, and that 
talent for phrase-making, which were subsequently 
to be the delight and the envy of his contem- 
poraries. At the age of seven he wrote a com- 
pendium of Universal History and three cantos 
of the ' Battle of Cheviot ’ in imitation of Sir 
Walter Scott. His parents while noting * marks 
of uncommon genius ’ in their son, and encouraging 
him in every way, never flattered him or paraded 
him before others as a prodigy. Thus he grew up 
a simple child delighting in, out unconscious of his 
faculty, ‘playful as a kitten,’ and devoted to his 
brothers and sisters. In 1812 he was sent to a 
private school kept by the Rev. Mr Preston, a Low 
Church clergyman, at Little Shelford, near Cam- 
bridge. There, and at Aspenden Hall in Hertford- 
shire, to which Mr Presiion removed in 1814, he 
remained till his time came to go to college. He 
studied hard and read omnivorously ; the taste for 
novels and light literature generally which he now 
acquired and never lost, brought him more than 
one rebuke fmm his father. 

In October 1818 Macaulay went into resi- 
dence at Trinity CoUege, Cambiidge; but he 
detested^ mathematics, and cannot be said to have 
distinguished himself as a student. Yet he twice 
won the Chancellor’s medal for English verse, and 
obtained a prize for Latin declamation. In 1821 
he earned off’ a Craven university scholarship ; 
took the degi*ee of B.A. the following year ; and in 
1824 was elected to a Fellowship. He was one of 
the most brilliant disputants in the Union Debating 
Society, and made the friendship of the ablest or 
his contemporaries, ineluding Praed, Romilly, 
Charles Viluers, Moultrie, and above all Charles 
Austin. 

In 1826 Macanlay was called to the bar and 
joined the Northern Circuit. ^ But he had no 
liking for Ms nominal profession, and made no 
attempt to secure a practice. Already, indeed, 
literature had irresistible attractions for him. In 
1823 he became a contributor to KnigMs Quarterly 
Magazine, along with Praed and others of his 
Cambridge friends. In it there first appeared some 
of his best verses--in particular Ivry, The Spanish 
Armada, and Nasehy, Certain of his prose articles, 
such as The Fragments of a Jtoman Tale, and 
Scenes from the Athenian Befoels, ‘show,’ says Cotter 
Morison, ‘such a natural turn for a dialogue and 
dramatic mise en setne, that it says a great deal for 
Macaulay’s good sense and literary conscientiousness 
that he remaiued content with this first success, and 
^d not continue to work a vein which would have 
brought him prompt, if ephemeral popularity.’ 
In 1825 — ^the year in which he took his degree of 
M.A — he was discovered by Jeffrey, then on the 
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outlook for ‘ some clever young man ’ to write for 
the Edinburgh Review, The famous article on 
Milton appeared in the August number, and the 
unequivocal success which it met with not only 
secured him a i>osition in literature, but was the 
means of opening to him the doors of society 
and politics. But Macaulay’s fii-st thoughts were 
for his family. It was now in straitened circum- 
stances, owing chiefly to his father being too much 
absorbed by the agitation for the abolition of the 
slave-trade to attend to his business. Macaulay 
ungrudgingly took upon himself the task of sup- 
porting his brothers and sisters by his pen. 
Fortunately it was now in great demand. For 
nearly twenty years he was one of the most prolific 
of the writers to the Edinburgh Rev^iew, and out of 
sight the most popular. Macaulay ^ was, however, 
claimed by politics. Certain of his articles had 
attracted the attention of the chiefs of the Whig 
party to which he had attached himself. In 1830 
he entered parliament, having been presented by 
Lord Lansdowne with the pocfct-borough of Caine. 
He threAV himself with his usual intensity into the 
work of the House of Commons, and in his first 
session made a speech in favour of the bill for the 
removal of Jewish disabilities. But it was in the 
debates that preceded the passing of the Reform 
Bill that liis great powers as an orator were in 
reality first manifested. While devoting himself 
to parliament, ‘rivalling Stanley in d^ate and 
Hume in the regularity of his attendance,’ he dis- 
charged the duties first of Commissioner, and then 
of Secretary, to the Board of ControL At the 
same time he wrote steadily for the Edinburgh 
Review, and made almost as great a reputation as 
a> conversationalist in society as he had already 
acquired as a parliamentary debater. 

On the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, 
Macaulay had exdianged Caine for Leeds. Mainly 
for the sake of his family he accepted the office 
of legal adviser to the Supreme Council of India, 
with a salary of £10,000 a year attached to it. 
Accompanied by his favourite sister Hannah, who in 
Dec. 1834 married Mr ( afterwards Sir) C. Trevelyan, 
he sailed for Calcutta (by Madras), Feb. 15, 1834. 
In India he worked as hard as he had done in Eng- 
land. Besides discharmng his duties as member of 
the Supreme Council, he acted as chairman of two 
committees — the committee of Public Instruction, 
and the committee appointed to prepare a Penal 
Code and a Code of Ciiminal Procedure. In the 
former capacity he drew up an elaborate minute, 
in which he successfully counselled the teaching 
of European literature and science to the natives 
of India. To Macaulay also must be assigned the 
lion’s share of the great work performed in con- 
nection with the Indian Penal Code, of which 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen has said; ‘It is 
to the French Code P4nal, and I may add the 
North German Code of 1871, what a finished picture 
is to a sketch. It is far simpler and better ex- 
pressed than Livingstone’s Code of Louisiana, and 
its practical success has been complete.’ For a time 
Macaulay was extremely unpopmar with a section 
of the British population of Calcutta, owing to the 
active part he took in bringing about a judicial 
reform Icnown as the Black Act, which withdrew 
from Biitish subjects resident in the provinces of 
India the privilege of bringing civil appeals before 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta. During his stay 
m India he read enormously, and wrote for the 
^inburgh Review his essays on Mackintosh and 
the beginning of 1838 he returned to 
Engird with the competence he had saved from 
his official salary. 

After a pleasant tour in Italy, Macaulay returned 
t^o politic^ life, though not without reluctance, as 
he was already laying the foundations of his great 


historical work. In 1839 he was elected member 
for Edinburgh, and a few months later entered 
Lord Melbourne’s cabinet as Secretary at War. His 
most important work at this time was the writ- 
ing of The Lays of Ancient Rome, which had been 
partially inspired by his visit to Italy, Never has 
purely civic patriotism received a moi-e spirited 
poetic rendering than in this volume. It appeared 
in 1842, and won an immense popularity. Next 
year he published his collected Essays in three 
volumes. While his party were in opposition, he 
delivered a number of weighty speeches in the 
House of Commons on subjects which interested 
him. By one of these he converted Sir Robert 
Peel, and indeed the majority of the House, to his 
views of copyright ; in another he declared, ‘ Of all 
the institutions of the civilised world, the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland seems to me the most 
absurd.’ His connection with the Edinburgh 
Review ceased in 1845 ; he had now commenced 
his History of England from the Accession of 
James II. When Sir Robert Peel’s administration 
fell in 1846, Macaulay took the office of Paymaster- 
general of the Forces, and was re-elected trium- 
phantly for Edinburgh. A variety of circumstances, 
however, of which probably the support he had 
given in parliament to the Maynooth Grant, was 
the chief — ^led to his defeat at the genei*al election 
of the following year. 

Macaulay regarded this defeat as a signal for 
his retiiement into private life. In 1852 he was 
again returned for Edinburgh without any exer- 
tion on his owm part; but he made few speeches 
after his reappearance in parliament, and gave 
himself up almost entirely to his History. The 
first two volumes appeared in 1848, and at 
once attained a greater amount of popularity 
than had ever before fallen to the lot of a purely 
historical work (see Longman). Next year he 
was elected Lord Rector of the univei’sity of 
Glasgow. He had a severe illness in 1852, and 
from this he never completely recovered. In 1855 
the third and fourth volumes of his gi-eat work were 
given to the public, and were as cordially received 
as their predecessors. The following year he re- 
tired from the representation of Edinburgh. In 
1856, also, he left the bachelor chambers he had 
occupied for fifteen years in the Albany, and took 
up his residence in Holly Lodge, Campden Hill, 
Kensington, where he lived till his death. In 1857 
he was raised to the peerage under the title of 
Baron Macaulay of Rothley. In the same year he 
was elected a foreign associate of the French 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. Among 
other honours which came to him in his last years, 
and which he especially prized, was his nomination 
to the Prussian Order of Merit, and his election to 
the High Stewardship of the borough of Cam- 
bridge. While working steadily at his History, 
he found time to write for the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica articles on Atterbuiy, Bunyan, Gold- 
smith, Samuel Johnson, and William Pitt. Though 
conscious that the ailment from which he suffered 
— ^weakness of the heart, complicated with asthma. 
— ^would prove fatal, he took as keen an interest 
as before in the well-being of his relatives and in 
the fortunes of his country. The end came on the 
28th December 1859 ; ‘ he died as he had always 
wished to die — without pain, without any formal 
farewell; preceding to the grave all whom he 
loved, and leaving behind him a great and honour- 
able name, and the memory of a life, every action 
of which was as clear and transparent as one of his 
own sentences.’ He was buried in Poet’s Comer, 
Westminster Abbey, on 9th January 1860. The 
fragmentary fifth volume of his History which he 
left behind him was published in 1861. 

The reputation of Macaulay is certainly not what> 
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it was during his lifetime or immediately after his 
death. He has been convicted of historical in- 
accuracy, of sacrificing truth for the sake of epi- 
gram, of allowing personal dislike and party bias 
to distort his views of men and incidents. He looks 
too much at the mere material side of life. As a 
thinker he is deficient in balance, repose, inward- 
ness, and modesty. In his writing there is far too 
much light and far too little shade; he not 
infrequently confounds the foaming hurry of his 
own words with the march of events ; the splen- 
dour of his style sometimes degenerates into garish- 
ness ; occasionally when he plays the censor, he 
almost sinks into insolent brutality. It must be 
admitted also that he was too declamatory to be 
accorded a place in the front rank either of poets 
or of historians. But as a narrator of events he 
has no rival, and hardly even a second ; he is lucid- 
ity itself. The intellectual solidity and energy of 
Macaulay, the breadth and variety of his loiow- 
ledge, the fervour and dignity of his patriotism — 
these remain untouched by posthumous criticism. 
And in his nephew’s biography he stands revealed 
as the most affectionate and unselfish of relatives, 
loyal in his friendships, pure-minded as a child, 
generous, upright, and courageous. Of no public 
man, of no man of letters, can the nation be more 
whole-heartedly proud than of Macaulay. 

The authoritative work on the life of Lord Macaulay 
is the Life and Letters — a most admirable biography — by 
his nephew', Sir George Otto Trevelyan, the &st edition 
of which was published in 1876. A Life of his father by 
Viscountess J^utsford appeared in 1900. Of the in- 
numerable estimates of Macaulay which have appeared 
since his death, Cotter Morison’s Monograph in the 
'English Men of Letters' series (1882), an essay by 
Lora Morley [Critical Miscellcmies, 1886), ana an 
elaborate study by Taine (History of English XAtera* 
tv/rCt vol. ii. 1871) may be mentioned. 

Hlacaw. See Paeeot. 

niacaw-treey Great [Acrocomia sclerocarpa), 
a palm of the same tiibe as the coconut, a 
native of the West Indies and of the warm parts 
of America. It is called Macoya in Guiana and 
Macahuha in Brazil. It is from 20 to 30 feet high, 
with pinnated leaves from 10 to 15 feet long. The 
fruit yields an oil of a yellow colour, of the con- 
sistence of butter, with a sweetish taste, and an 
odour of violets, used in the native regions of the 
tree as an emollient in painful affections of the 
joints, and extensively imported into Britain, where 
it is sometimes sold as Palm Oil^ to be used in the 
manufacture of toilet-soaps. 

Macbeth} hereditary mormaer or ruler of Moray, 
married Gruoch, granddaughter of Kenneth mac 
Dubh, king of Alban, In 1040 he slew Duncan, 
king of Scotia, near Elgin, and succeeded him on 
the throne, though to Thorfinn, the Norwegian 
earl of Orkney, he had to yield the rerion north 
and east of the Tay, and Cumbria ana Lothian 
seem to have remained faithful to Duncan’s infant 
sons. His seventeen years’ reign is commemorated 
in the chronicles as a time of plenty. He granted 
lands to the Culdees of Lochleven * with the utmost 
veneration and devotion ; ’ and, alone of Scottish 
kings, he made a pilgrimage to Kome (10^), and 
there gave large alms to the poor. Malcolm Can- 
more, King Duncan’s eldest son, had fled to England 
on his father’s death; and in 1054 his uncle Siward, 
Earl of Northumbria, led an army into Scotland 
against Macbeth, A bloody but indecisive battle 
was fought near Scone ; and it was not till three 
years later that Malcolm, making a fresh inde- 
pendent attempt, drove Macbeth into Aberdeen- 
shire, and killea him at Lumphanan, 15th August 
1057. Such practically is all that is known for 
certain of the * liberal king,’ as St Berchan styles 
Macbeth. The fables immortalised by Shake- 


speare’s genius have for pedigree Raphael Holirished, 
out of Hector Boece, out of Boece’s fertile fancy 
and Wyntoun. See Skene’s Celtic Scotland (1876). 

Maccabees, a word of uncertain meaning and 
origin, hut the name Makkabi, originally given 
to Judas Maccabseus, is possibly connected with 
Maqqab, ' hammer- '' The founder of the Maccabean 
dynasty, Matithjaliu, or Mattathias, a priest ( not, 
as generally supposed, a high-priest, nor even of 
the family of high-priests), was the first who made 
a stand against tne persecutions of the Jemsh 
nation and creed by Antiochus Epiphanes. He 
and his family were called Hasmoneans (Gr. 
Asamonaioi), At the beginning of the troubles he 
had retired, together with his five sons, Jochanan, 
Simon, Jehudah (Makkabi), Eleazar, and Jonathan, 
to Modiin, a small place between Jerusalem and 
Joppa, to mourn in solitude over the desolation of 
the holy city and the desecration of the Temple. 
But the Syrians pursued him thither. He being 
a person of importance, Apelles, a Syrian captain, 
endeavoured to induce him, by tempting promises, 
to relinquish his faith, and to embrace tne Greek 
religion. He answered by slaying with his own 
hand the first ren^ade Jew who approached the 
altar of idolatiy. This gave the sign for a sudden 
outbreak. His sons, together with a handful of 
faithful men, rose against the national foe, 
destroyed all traces of heathen worship, and fled 
into the wilderness of Judah. Their number soon 
increased ; and not long after, they were able to 
make descents into the adjacent villages and cities, 
where they circumcised the children, and restored 
everywhere the ancient religion of Jehovah. At 
the death of Mattathias (166 B.O.), which took 
place a few years after, Judas Makkabi (166-161 
B.c.) took the command of the patriots, and 
repulsed the enemy, notwithstanding his superior 
force, at Mizpah, Bethsur, and other places, recon- 
quered Jerusalem, purified the Temple, and rein- 
augurated the holy service (164 B.C.). Having 
further concluded an alliance with the Romans, 
he fell in battle against Bacchides (161 B.C.), His 
brother Jonathan, who succeeded him in the 
leadership, renewed the Roman alliance, and tak- 
ing advantage of certain disputes about the Syrian 
throne, rendered vacant by the death of Antiochus, 
acquired the dignity of high-priest. But Tryphon, 
the guardian of the young Prmce Antiochus Theos, 
feanng his influence, invited him to Ptolemais, and 
had him there treacherously executed. Simon, the 
second brother, was elected by the Jewish common- 
wealth to assume the reins oi the national govern- 
ment, and was formally recognised both by 
Demetrius, Tiyphon’s antagonist, and by the 
Romans as * chief and ruler of the Jews.’ He com- 
pletely re-established the independence of the 
nation, and the year after his succession (141 B.C.) 
was made the starting-point of a new era. The 
almost absolute power in his hands he used with 
wise moderation ; justice and righteousness flour- 
ished in his days, and ‘ Judah prospered as of old.* 
But not long (seven years) alter nis accession to 
the supremacy, he was foully murdered (136 B.c.) 
by his own son-in-law, Ptolemy, who vainly hoped 
to succeed him. For the subsequent histoiy of this 
family, see Jews, Hyrcanus, and Herod. The 
Feast of the Maccabees — i.e. both of the sons of 
Mattathias, and of the seven martyr children 
(2 Macc. vii.) — is found in the Roman martyrolqgy 
under the date of the first of August. See De 
Sauloy, Eistoire des Machabies ( 1880) ; Ewald, and 
Schiirer. 

Maccabees, Books of. Two books of this 
name are recognised as canonical by the Church 
of Rome, and enumerated in the articles of the 
Church of England among those apocrypha which 
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‘the charch doth lead for example of life and 
instruction of manners, yet doth not apply to estab- 
lish any doctrine.* 

1 Maccabees, by far the more important of the two, 
after a rapid account of the conquests of Alexander 
the Great and the distribution of his dominions 
among his successors (i. 1-9), goes on to describe 
the Hellenising policy of Antiochus Epiphanes 
towards the Jews and its baneful effects (i. 10-64). 
Chapter ii. gives the genealogy of the Maccabean 
famfly and an account of the efforts of the aged 
Mattathias to rouse the spirit of active resistance 
among his countrymen (168 B.O.). The rest of the 
book falls into three main divisions, relating 
respectively to Judas (iii. 1-ix. 22), Jonathan (ix. 
23-xii. 53), and Simon (xiii. 1-xvi. 18 ), the sons of 
Mattathias, and concludes with a brief mention of 
the accession of John Hyrcanus, referring for details 
to ‘the chronicles of his priesthood’ (xvi. 19-24). 
The work as we now possess it is the Greek trans- 
lation of a Hebrew original, which was still extant 
in Jerome’s time. According to Origen its Hebrew 
title was SarhetJi Sahaniel (meaning, perhaps, ‘the 
prince of the house which God built up’). The 
date of its original composition cannot have been 
much (if at all) earlier than 106 b.c. (the last year 
of Hyrcanus), nor later than 64 B.C., at which time 
the relations of the Jews with the Romans changed 
so greatly for the worse. The author was plainly 
a Hebrew-speaking Jew, well acquainted with the 
topography of Palestine, who, if he had not actually 
witnessed or taken part in some of the transactions 
he describes, had at least conversed with those who 
had, and been at pains to make himself acquainted 
with the authentic oral traditions regarding them. 
He also had access to written documents, some of 
them of a public and ofl&cial character. In spite of 
some inaccuracies and exaggerations he is entitled 
to high rank as a sober, painstaking, and trust- 
worthy historian. The date of the Greek transla- 
tion cfumot be determined, but it was probably 
made Wy soon after the appearance of the original. 
1 Maccabees was translated by Luther, who speaks 
of it as almost on a level with the canonical 
books, and hardly unworthy to he reckoned among 
them. 

Maccabees opens with two letters (L 1-lOa and 
i. 106-ii. 18), purportmg to be addressed by the 
Jewish authorities in Jerusalem to their brethren 
in Egypt, urging them to the regular observance 
of the Eeast of the Dedication. The second and 
longer of the two contains much legendary and 
fabulous matter about Jeremiah and Nebemiah, 
and on the internal evidence generally it seems 
certain that both must he regarded as spuiious 
The reference in these letters to the wars of libeia- 
tion leads the author of the hook to speak of 
Judas Maccabseus, and to introduce himself as 
the epitomist of the five hooks of Jason of 
Cyrene on this theme. Who Jason of Gyrene 
was, or at what date he lived, is not known ; 
he wrote in Greek, at some distance, both in place 
and in time it would seem, from the events he 
describes. He does not appear to have been 
acquainted with 1 Maccabees. The date of his 
epitomist is also uncertain ; all that can he said 
is that he most probably wrote somewhere about 
100 B.C. In numerous instances the statements 
of 2 Maccabees do not admit of reconciliation with 
those of 1 Maccabees, and the result of critical ex- 
ammation is in every case in favour of the latter. 
It is evident that the epitomist, at least, if not 
also Jason himself, was comparatively indifferent 
accuracy in historical detail ; he writes 
m^ly with a didactic purpose, and seeks at every 
point to give prominence to supernatural interven- 
tions on behalf of the chosen nation. 

Besides ihe above , comparatively well-known 


wiitings, there occur in certain MSS. of the Sep- 
tuagint two other books known also by the name of 
Maccabees, though called so only in a loose sense. 

3 Maccabees, in seven chapters, relates two occur- 
rences in the reign (222-206 B.c.) of Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator — his attempt to desecrate the Temple, 
which was miraculously defeated through the 
prayers of Simon the high-priest, and the frus- 
tration of his vindictive scheme to destroy all 
his Jewish subjects, whom he had caused to be 
gathered together in the circus at Alexandria. The 
narrative is in many parts obviously fabulous, and 
at eve^ point is without historical confirmation. 

Jf. Maccabees, as its original title, ‘ On the 
Sovereignty of Reason’ implies, is a discourse 
on the sovereignty of pious reason over the pas- 
sions (i. 1-iii. 18) ; to tnis are appended numerous 
illustrations from the time of the Maccabees (iii. 
19-xviii. 23). The second and larger portion may 
possibly have been based on the work of Jason of 
Cyrene (see above) ; the work as a whole is of a 
hortatoi-y character, and the suggestion has been 
made that it was originally a synagogue sermon. 
Of the author nothing is known except that he 
was a sincere Jew, weU read in Greek philosophy, 
and especially in that of the Stoics. 

A filth hook of Maccabees, in Arabic, is printed 
in the Paris and London polyglots. It gives a 
summary of Jewish history fi-om 180 B.C. to the 
dose of the reign of Herod the Great, but has no 
independent value ( See Ency. Biblica, col. 2868 [3]). 

The most recent translation with introduction and 
commentary is that of books i-iv. by Oesterley, Moffatfc, 
Emmet, and Townshend respectively in Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha, ed. by R, H. Charles (1913). 

Maccaluba^ a small mud volcano, 138 feet in 
height, situated 6 miles N. of Girgenri in Sicily. 
The sides are studded with numerous small cones, 
which usually emit hydrogen, and occasionally mud 
and stones, often sending them to a great height. 

MacCarthy, Denis Floeence, an Irish poet, 
was born in Dublin, 26th May 1817. He became 
known as one of the young poets of that famous 
newspaper, the Nation, founded by Charles Duffy 
in 1842, and his collected Ballads, Poems, and 
Lyrics appeared in 1850. His ‘Bell-Founder,’ 
‘Voyage of St Brendan,’ ‘Foray of Con O’Donnell,’ 
and the ‘Pillar Towers of Ireland,’ quickly carried 
his fame over the land as well as to Irishmen 
beyond the sea. Shelley’s translations from Cal- 
deron attracted him to Spanish, and in 1863 he 
published six of Calderon^s dramas translated in 
the metres of the original, and further instalments 
followed in 1861, 1867, 1870, and 1873, earning the 
praises of Ticknor and Longfellow, and in 1881 a 
medal from the Royal Academy of Spain. In 1872 
appeared &helle'ifs Early Life, and in 1879 he wrote 
the ode for the Moore centenary. For some years 
MacCarthy suffered from heart disease, and he 
died at Blackrock, near Dublin, April 7, 1882. A 
collected edition of his poems appeared in 1884. 

McCartliyy Justin, a brilliant journalist and 
novelist, was born in Cork, 22d November 1830. 
He became attached to the staff of the Northern 
Times, Liverpool, in 1853, and in 1860 entered the 
reporters’ gallery of the House of Commons for 
the Morning Star, becoming its foreign editor the 
following autumn and chief editor three years later. 
He resigned his post in 1868, and devoted the next 
three years to an unusually complete tour of the 
United States, in which he visited as many as 
thirty-five of the thirty-seven states. Soon after 
his return he became connected with the Daily 
News, but he also contributed among other maga- 
zines to the London, the Westminster, and file 
Fortnightly Reviews. He entered the House of 
Commons in 1879 as member for Longford, and 
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was leader of the main wing of the Irish Home- 
Rule party { ‘ Anti-Parnellite ’ ) from the deposition 
of Mr Parnell (q.v.) till 1896, when he resigned the 
post. Of his novels the best known are Paul Massie 
(1886), The Waterdale Neighbours (1867), My 
Enemy's Daughter (1869), Lady Judith (1871), A 
Fair Saxon (1873), Linley Pochford (1874), Dear 
Lady Disdain (1875), htiss Misanthrope (1877), 
Donna Quixote (1879), The Comet of a Season 
( 1881 ), Maid of Athens ( 1883 ), Gamiola ( 1885 ), and 
The Right Honourable, with Mrs Campbell Praed 
{1886). Among his other works are Modern 
Leaders (1872); A History of our Own Times, 
from the Accession of Queen Victoria (7 vols. 1879- 
1905); The Epoch of Ref orm (1882); History of 
the Four Georges and William IV. (4 vols.) {The 
Reign of Queen Anne; books on George Sand, 
Peel, Gladstone, and Pope Leo XIII. ; and several 
volumes of autobiographical reminiscences (1899- 
1911 ). He died 24tli April 1912. — His son, J ustin 
Hitntly McCarthy, born in 1860, is also known 
as a dramatist, novelist, and historian. 

M‘Cheyne, Robert Murray, who has been 
called ‘the George Whitefield of Scotland,’ was born 
at Edinburgh on 21st May 1813, educated at the 
High School and university of his native town, 
and licensed as assistant preacher in Larbert and 
Dunipace in 1835. The scene of his life-work was, 
however, Dundee ; he was elected minister of the 
new church of St Peter’s there in 1836, and 
laboured in the same parish until his death, on 
‘25th March 1843. In 1839 he visited Palestine 
as one of a mission of four ministers sent out by 
the Church of Scotland to inquire into the con- 
dition of the Jews, and on his retain published, in 
-conjunction with A, A. Bonar, Narrative of a 
Mission of Enquiry to the Jews (1839). He died 
on the very eve of the Disruption ; had he lived 
he would certainly have thrown in his lot w’ith the 
party of his former tutors, Dr Chalmers and Dr 
Welsh. Besides being an eloquent preacher, a 
man of saintly piety, and a most exemplary parish 
minister, M‘Cheyne wrote hymns and published 
sermons, both of considerable merit. See his 
Remains {Letters, Sermons, &c.), with a Memoir 
by A. A. Bonar ( 1848 ), and his Life by J. C. 
Smith (1910). His Complete W<yrlcs appeared at 
New York in 2 vols. in 1847. 

j|[accllia 9 an Italian word adopted by botanists 
for what in Corsica is called maquis, in Spain 
monte hajo, in Portugal mottos, the bush -forest 
consisting of species ttiat once formed the under- 
wood in destroyed forests. Such macchie are com- 
posed of various rock- roses {Cistus), laurustinus 
{Viburnum Tinus), tree-heather {Erica arborea), 
strawberry trees {ArhuUis ), mastix bushes 
{Pistacia Lentiscus), wild olive trees ( Olea europcea, 
var. Oleaster), myrtles (Myrtus communis), holm 
•oaks ( Quercus Ilex), and divers other plants, all so 
intertwined that only with the bush-knife can a 
path be cut through it. The macchie, which are 
in some respects like the Californian chaparral, 
cover in many parts immense districts and formed 
splendid lading- places for banditti. Andare 
nella 'macchia was a euphemism for ‘becoming a 
bandit.* 

Macchiavelli. See Machiavelli. 

McClellan, George Brintok, an American 
general, was born at Philadelphia, 3d December 
1826, graduated at West Point with ‘Stonewall* 
Jackson and others in 1846, and served with the 
enmneers through the Mexican war, where repeated 

S dlantry in action gained him a captain’s brevet. 

6 afterwards employed as an instructor at 
West Point and on engineer duty in Texas, Oregon, 
and Washi^ton, and in 1855 was one of three 
American officers sent to observe the campaign in 


the Crimea. In 1857 he resigned his commission, 
and engaged in railroad business until the out- 
break of the Civil War in 1861. In April he was 
appointed major-general of Ohio volunteers, and in 
May a major-general in the United States army. 
By the middle of July he had driven the enemy out 
of West Virginia, which entered the Union as a 
separate state the year after. McClellan was now 
called to Washington to reorganise the Army of the 
Potomac, which was made up of either raw recruits 
or regiments fresh from the defeat of Bull Run ; of 
these he received the command in August, and in 
November he was made commander-in-chief. But 
the authorities at Washington were too nervous to 
rest content with so slow and careful an organiser 
as McClellan ; and when, in April 1862, lie landed 
at Old Point Comfort, for the invasion of Virginia 
by the peninsula of the James River, he had already 
been deprived of the command -in -chief. His 
peninsular campaign lasted till July, and ended 
disastrously, partly from want of support, and 
partly from over-caution. He advanced near to 
Richmond, but was compelled to retreat, fighting 
the ‘seven days’ battles’ (June 25 to July 1) as 
he did so, and finally to evacuate the peninsula. 
After the disastrous second battle of Bull Run 
(August 29-30), which was followed by a Con- 
federate invasion of Maryland, he was reinstated 
(informally it would seem) in the chief command, 
and, reorganising the army at Washington, marched 
rapidly north, met the forces of General Lee at 
Antietam (q.v.), and compelled him to recross the 
Potomac. This short campaign was McClellan’s 
most brilliant achievement, but he undoubtedly 
failed to pursue his advantage as rapidly as he 
should. He followed the Confederates into Vir- 
ginia, but with too great deliberation for the taste 
of the impatient cabinet, and in November be was 
superseded by General Burnside (q.r,). Here his 
share in the war ended. In 1864 he resigned his 
commission, and unsuccessfully opposed Lincoln 
(q.v.) for the presidency. He was then in Europe 
till 1868, and in 1877 was elected governor of New 
Jersey. He died at Orange, New Jersey, 29th 
October 1885. McClellan was the idol of his 
soldiers, and deserved their love by his cave for 
them. See his Report on the Organisation and 
Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac (1864); 
McClellan's Own Story, edited by Prime (1886): 
and Life (1901) by Michie. 


Macclesfield^ a municipal borough and im- 
portant manufacturing town of Cheshire, pleas- 
antly situated on the river Bollin, and on the 
western declivity of a range of low hills, 15 miles 
SSE. of Manchester and 167 NW. of London. 
Among its buildings are a ruined castle (c. 1400), 
the fine old church of St Michael, founded by Queen 
Eleanor in 1278 and restored in 1901, the town-hall 
(1823-70), the infirmary (1872), and the grammar- 
school (1502), re-endowed by Edward VL, rebuilt in 
1855, with a new school added in 1915. Macclesfield 
has three public parks, public baths, a free library, 
a museum, a technical and science school, a school 
of art, and a county girls* high school. The old 
button trade belongs to the past; and the silk 
manufacture, established in 1756, is now the staple, 
the place indeed being the centre of the English 
silk industry ; knitting ( silk, wool, cotton), slipper- 
making, dyeing, and brewing are also important. 
In the neighbourhood coal, slate, and stone are 
got. Macclesfield, which has nine (possibly ten) 
charters (the earliest extant by Prince Edward, 
Earl of Chester, in 1261), was besieged and cap- 
ered by the Parliamentary forces during the Civil 
War, and was visited by Prince Charles during the 
*Forty-five. It returned two members to parlia- 
ment from 1832, was disfranchised for bribery in 
1880, and in 1885 was merged in the county 
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division of Macclesfield. Pop. ( 1851 ) 39,048 ; 
( 1901 ) 34,624 ; ( 1921 ) 33,846. 

McClure, Sib Robert John le Mesurier, the 
discoverer of the North-west Passage, was born at 
Wexford, 28th Januaiy 1807, and entered the navy 
in 1824, served in Back’s Arctic Expedition in 1836, 
and Ross’s Franklin Expedition in 1848. As com- 
mander of another Franklin Expedition (1850-54) 
he passed in a sledge from Barrow Strait, where 
his ship, the Iivoestigator , lay, to Melville Sound, 
connecting with the Arctic Ocean to the west. 
M‘Gliire was rescued by another expedition, 
made K.C.B-, and after serving in Chinese waters, 
an admiral. He died 17th October 1873. See 
POLA.R Exploration and works there cited. 

IHacdosgair, Liam. See Cosorave. 

m^Oosh, James (1811-94), a voluminous de- 
fender of Scottish philosophy, was born at Cars- 
keoch, Ayrshire, 1st April 1811. After studying 
at Glasgow and Edinburgh he became a minister 
of the Church of Scotland, and was settled at 
Arbroath in 1835. In 1839 he removed to Brechin, 
and at the Disruption cast in his lot with the 
Free Church. In 1851 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in Queen’s 
College, Belfast, a position which he held till 
1868, when he was called to the presidency of 
Princeton, which he resigned in 1888 to devote 
the close of his life more exclusively to philo- 
sophical production. The Method of the Divine 
Government (1850) was followed in 1860 by The 
Intuitiom of the Mind mductively investigated. 
His Examination of Mr J. S. MtlVs Philosophy 
(1866) is entitled ‘a defence of fundamental truth.’ 
M‘Cosh defended what he considered the Natural 
Realism of Reid against both the empirical school 
and the relativisbic views of Kant, Hamilton, and 
Mansel ; and maintained the older intuitional view 
against the associationists and evolutionists on the 
one hand and the transcendentalists on the other. 
In 1875 he published a useful histoiy of The Scottish 
Philosophy^ and in 1890 The Religious Aspect of 
Evolution. A series of philosopHical tracts was 
collected as Realistic Philosophy (2 vols. 1887). 
See Life edited by Sloane ( 1896 ). 

JlI*Crie, Thomas, a learned Scottish historian 
and divine, was born at Duns in November 1772, 
studied at tlie university of Edinburgh, and was 
ordained in 1795 pastor of an Anti-burgher congre- 
gation in that city. There he died, 5th August 
1835. M^Crie’s works are in the higiiest decree 
valuable to the student of Scottish ecclesiastical 
history. .They exhibit research at once vast and 
minute, and though they are essentially apolo- 
getic, yet their author is never consciously unfair, 
and does not misstate facts. He shows, however, 
such admirable skill in finding j^lliation even for 
the less defensible acts of the Refoimers, and so 
warm a zeal for Presbyterianism, that the impartial 
Hallam described his spixit as * Presbyterian Hilde- 
brandism. ’ He attacked Sir Walter Scott’s account 
of the Covenanters in Old Mortality in three tren- 
chant papers in the Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 
and most unprejudiced readers were compelled to 
admit that he had the best of the controversy. 
He is described in My Schools and Schoolmasters. 
His best-kno^vn works are The Life of John Knox 
(1812), which procured him the first degree of 
doctor of divinity to be conferred on a Scottish 
dissenting minister, The Life of Andrew Melville 
(1819), and the less satisfactory History of the 
Progress and Si^pressi,on of the Reformation in 
Spain ( 1829 ). Bfis works were collected in 4 vols. 

( 1855-56 ), and a Life was published in 1840 by his 
son, Thomas M‘Crie. 

^^CuHocll, Horatio, Scottish landscape- 
painter, was bom in Glasgow in 1805. He ex- 


hibited for the first time in 1829 ; in 1836 he was 
elected an A.R.S.A., and in 1838 an R.S.A., when 
he removed to Edinburgh. Here he lived till his 
death on 24th June 1867. He painted High- 
land landscapes with unrivalled truth, breadth, 
and imagination, among his principal pictures 
being ‘Highland Loch,’ ‘ Loch-an-EiJan,’ ‘ View in 
Cadzow Forest,’ ‘Dream of the Forest,’ ‘Misty 
Corries,’ ‘Deer Forest, Isle of Skye,’ ‘Loch 
Achray,’ ‘Mist rising off the Mountains,’ ‘Kil- 
churn Castle,’ and ‘Bothwell Castle.’ 

IHacCulloch, John (1773-1835), geologist, 
born in Guernsey of a Scottish family, studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, was assistant-surgeon to 
an artillery regiment, was employed by government 
in geological researches in Scotland, in 1820 was 
^pointed physician to Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, and was ultimately professor of Chemistry 
and Geology at Addiscombe. His death was caused 
by a carriage accident. Among his works are a 
Desci'iption of the Western Islands of Scotland 
(1819), A Geological Classification of Rocks (1821), 
A System of (xeology (1831), besides books on 
malaria and remittent fevers. 

in^Culloch, John Ramsay (1789-1864), politi- 
cal economist, was born at Whithorn in Wigtown- 
shire. At first a clerk in a lawyer’s office, he 
became known in Edinburgh in connection with 
the Scotsonan newspaper (of which he was editor 
in 1818-19), and by his economic articles in the 
Edinburgh Review. In 1828 he was appointed 
professor of Political EcononiY in University Col- 
lege, London, and in 1838 Comptroller of H.M. 
Stationeiy Office. His publications compiise The 
Principles of Political Economy ( 1820 ), The Litera- 
ture of Political Economy { 1845) ; besides books on 
wages, taxation, and partnership, a dictionary of 
commerce, a geographical and statistical dictionary, 
and a Statistical Account of the BHtish Empire 
(1837). Peel gave him a pension of £200 a year. 
For Life see 1869 edition of the Dictionary of 
Cormnerce. 

Ilac€uiui9 Hamish (1868-1916), composer, 
was born in Greenock. After study under local 
teachers, in 1883 he won a scholarship at the Royal 
College of Music. In 1888-94 he was professor of 
Harmony at the Royal Academy of Music. He 
was afterwards conductor with various opera com- 
panies. His overtui’e, Land of the Mountain and 
the Flood, founded on Scottish themes, was pro- 
duced in 1887, and thereafter he was regarded as 
one of the most promising composers of the 
day. His works embrace other overtures, Cior 
Mohr, produced at Glasgow, 1887, and The 
Dowie Dens of Yarrow; choral works, including 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel ; many songs ; and 
the opexas Jeanie Deans (1894) and Diarmid 
(1897; libretto by the ninth Duke of Argyll). 
Possessing fertility in melody and a r^maikable 
mastery of the orchestra, he was a pronounced 
upholder of nationality in music, and his works 
are distinctly Scottish in character. 

niacdonald, I^tienne J acques J oseph Alex- 
andre, was born 17th November 1765 at 
his father, a schoolmaster (born in South Uist, 
educated at Douai), who followed Prince Charlie 
to France, being of the stock to which Flora 
Macdonald also belonged. He entered the aimy in 
1784 and, embracing the cause of the Revolution, 
rapidly rose to kigh rank; he distinguished him- 
self at Jemappes, and by the capture of the Dutch 
fleet (1795) after crossing the ice. In 1798 he was 
made governor of the Roman States, and, having 
routed the army of the king of Naples at Otricoli, 
he completed the subjugation of that kingdom. In 
the following year he marched to North Italy, to 
check the inroad of Suwaroff, who, however, de- 
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feated him after a three days’ bloody contest on 
the Trebbia. In 1800 and 1801 he commanded the 
army of reserve in Switzerland and marched across 
the Splugen. But in 1805 he lost the favour of 
Bonaparte by his support of Moreau. Four years 
later the emperor, hard pressed, summoned Mac- 
donald to command the right wing of the army 
of Italy. He took Laibach, and distinguished 
himself at Wagi-am, and was created marshal 
and Duke of Taranto. He held a command in 
Spain in 1810, and in the Russian campaign; 
and in 1813 he contributed to the successes of 
Liitzen and Bautzen, but was utterly routed by 
Bliicher at the Katzbach. After the battle of 
Leipzig he helped to cover the retreat of the 
French army. In the subsequent struggles on 
French ground Macdonald maae desperate efforts 
to face the enemies of Napoleon ; but, seeing that 
further resistance was hopeless, he advised the 
emperor to abdicate. The Bourbons made him 
a peer, and gave him the command of a mili- 
tary division; but he refused to serve during the 
Hundred Days. From 1816 he was Chancellor oi 
the Legion of Honour, and took an active part 
in the discussions of the Chamber of Peers. He 
died at Courcelles, Loire, 25th fcsepteiuber 1840. 
See his Souvenirs (1892; trans. 1892)^ 

llacdoiiald^ Flora, ‘a name,’ said Dr John- 
son, Hhat will be mentioned in history, and, if 
‘ courage and fidelity are virtues, mentioned with 
honour.’ Bom in 1722 at Milton in South Uist, 
she lost her father, a tacksman, at two ; and her 
mother four yeai*s later was abducted to Skye by 
Hugh Macdonald of Armadale. Flora stayed 
behind in Uist with her only surviving brother, 
Angus, and at thirteen was practically adopted by 
Lady Clanranald, the wife of the chief of the clan. 
To this Flora owed her gentle upbringing, her 
three years’ schooling at Edinburgh. She had not 
long returned to the Hebrides when the rebellion 
of the ’45 broke out; and in June 1746, ten weeks 
after Culloden, she conducted Prince Charles 
Edward, disguised as ‘Betty Burke, the Irish- 
woman,’ from Ormiclade in Benbecula to Monk- 
stadt in Skye, and thence by way of Kingsburgh 
to Portree. That she was in love with the ‘ young 
hero’ is absolutely false — ^she was not even a Jacob- 
ite; but those three short perilous days endeared 
her to more than Jacobites, and she was much f^ted 
during her twelvemonth’s captivity on the troop- 
ship in Leith Roads and at London. In 1750 she 
married the son of Macdonald of Kingsburgh, and 
at Kingsburgh in 1773 she entertained Dr Joiinson, 
who describes her as * of middle stature, soft feat- 
ures, gentle manners, and elegant presence.’ In 1774 
her Jiusband emigrated to hforth Carolina, and in 
1776, on the outbreak of the war of independence, 
he became a brigadier-general (his five sons, too, 
were all British officers). He himself was made 
prisoner ; and Flora, returning to Scotland in 1779 
with her younger daughter, got her ai-m broken 
during the voyage in a fight with a French priva- 
teer. After two years at Milton, she was r^oined 
by her husband, and they settled again at Kings- 
burgh; but it was at Peinduin, a neighbour’s 
house, that she died on 5th March 1790. Shrouded 
in a sheet that had wrapped Prince Charles 
Edward, she was buried at iQlmuir, in a grave 
now marked by an Iona cross (1880) of Aberdeen 
granite, 28J feet high. 

The so-called Autobiography of FUrra Mmdoncbld (2 
vols. 1869) is a silly forgery ; but reference may be made 
to Flora Macdonald <md Fri/me Charles^ by the Rev, 
Alexander MacCregor (1882), and to Flora MacdoncdA 
in Uist, by W. Jolly (1886). 

llEacdoiiald^ George, a Scottish poet and 
novelist, born at Huntly, Aberdeenshire, in 1824, 
educated at Aberdeen University and the theo- 


logical college of the Congregationalists at High- 
bmy. He became minister at Arundel in Sussex, 
and afterwards at Manchester, but was compelled 
by the state of his health to give up preaching. 
A short residence in Algiers restored him to 
comparative vigour, and, returning to London, he 
took to literature as a profession. His first book. 
Within and Wtihozd, a poem, appeared in 1856, 
and was followed by Poenu ( 1857 ), and Phayitastes, 
a Faerie Romance (1858), a poem as irregular as 
Kilmeny, and almost as full of beauty and power. 
A long series of novels followed, including David 
Elginorod (1862) ; The Portent ( 1864) ; Aleo Forbes 
of Howglen (1865) ; Annals of a Quiet Neighbo^ir- 
hood (1866); Guild Court (1867); The Seaboard 
Parish (1868); Robert Falconer (1868); Wilfrid 
Cumbermede (1871); Malcolm (1874); St George 
and St Michael (1875); Thomas Wing fold. Curate 
(1876); The Marquis of Lossie (1877); Sir Gibbie 
(1879); WhaVs Miners Mine (1886); Lilith 
(1895); and Salted with Fire (1897). Almost all 
these novels contain passages of singular beauty, 
and are lightened up by fine fancy and descriptive 
power, but they are badly constructed and defective 
in harmony as works of art. They reveal the deep 
spiritual instincts of their author in his reaction 
against Calvinism, as well as the nebulosity of his 
mental atmosphere and his inability for sustained 
thought. The dialect is that of Aberdeen and the 
north-eastern counties, and sounds feeble to the 
ear after the classic vigour of the language of 
Burns and Scott. He had also published books 
for the young: Dealings with the Fairies (1867), 
Ranald BannermarCs Boyhood (1869), At the 
Back of the North Wind (1870), and The Princess 
and the Goblin (1871); besides religious works; 
Unspoken Sermons (3 series, 1866-89), and The 
Miracles of Our Lord (1870). Familiar also as a 
famous lecturer, at home and in America, in 1877 
Jie received a Civil List pension of £100. Long in 
ill-health," he died 18th September 1905. See Life 
by his son Dr Greville Macdonald (1924). 

llacDonald^ James Ramsay, the first Socialist 
prime-minister of Great Britain, was horn at Lossie- 
mouth, 12th October 1866, and educated at the 
board school there, becoming a pupil-teacher. In 
London, from the age of eigliteen, he studied science, 
and was a clerk, a journalist, and secretary to a 
Radical candidate. Already a keen worker for 
socialism and trade-unionism when the Independent 
Labour Party was founded, he soon became one of 
its most brilliant members. From 1900 to 1911 he 
was secretary of the Labour Party; from 1901 to 
1904 a member of London County Council. In this 
part of his career he had the help and inspiration 
of his wife, Margaret Ethel Gladstone (daughter 
of the chemist, Dr J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S.), whom 
he married in 1896. She died in 1911. In 1906 he 
entered parliament as Labour member for Leicester, 
and showed himself not merely a great speaker 
but a master of parliamentary business, and an 
expert in foreign affairs. Chairman of the Labour 
Party from 1911, he resigned on Britain’s entry into 
the (ireat War, to which he was opposed. Paci- 
ficism brought him oblog^uy. The National Sea- 
men’s and Firemen’s Union refused him shipping 
to Russia ; the authorities refused him a passpoH 
to Stockholm. In 1918 he lost his seat. 1922 saw 
him member for Aberavon, chairman once more, 
and therefore, in the new distribution of party 
strength, leader of the opposition. In December 
1923 the country declared against Mr Baldwin’s 
protection policy, and Mr MacDonald thus natur- 
ally became prime-minister (January 1924), though 
the Unionists were still the strongest party, His 
government abolished the Mcllenna duties on 
imports (imposed first in 1915), and dealt with 
housing, unemployment insurance, old age pensions, 
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agricultural wages, &c., but a minority at the 
mercy of the Liberals could not carry any thorough- 
going Socialist measures. As Foieign Secretary 
Mr MacDonald enhanced the prestige of the 
League of Nations by attending its assembly at 
Geneva. He succeeded in improving relations 
with France and Germany ; and he recognised the 
Soviet government in Russia,^ His treaty wi^ 
Russia, however, was not ratified. Defeated in 
the House of Commons on a Liberal amendment 
in connection with the withdrawal of prosecu- 
tion against a Communist editor, the government 
obtained a dissolution, and was defeated in the 
general election of October 192i, when Mr Baldwin 
returned to office. Besides a Life of his wife 
(1912), Mr MacDonald has written several books 
on socialism, and on India. He has travelled 
widely. 

IWIacdonald, Sir John Alexander, 
Canadian statesman, was horn in Glasgow, 11th 
January 1815, and with his parents emigiuted five 
years later to Canada. He was educated at 
Kingston, called to the bar in 1836, and appointed 
a Q.C. in 1846. He represented Kingston in the 
Canada Assembly from 1844 till the union of the 
piovinces in 1867, and in the Dominion parliament 
till 1878, when he was defeated ; but he after- 
wards sat for Victoria, British Columbia, and for 
Carleton and Lennox, and was again returned by 
his old constituency in 1887. Before the union he 
had been Receiver-general in 1847, Commissioner 
of Crown-lands in 1847-48, Attorney-general for 
Upper Canada in 1854r-58, succeeding Sir Allan 
Macnab as leader of the Conservative and premier 
in 1856, and again Attorney-general in 1858^2 and 
1864-67. On 1st July 1867, when the new consti- 
tution came into force, he was called upon to form 
the first government for the new Dominion, and 
was minister of Justice and Attorney -general of 
Canada until he and his cabinet resigned in 1873. 
He was again returned to power in 1878, and was 
successM in the elections of 1882 and 1887. In 
1878 his success was owing to the adoption of a 
policy of protection for native industnes, which 
discriminates against the productions of all other 
countries, not even excepting Great Britain. Sir 
Jolin was mainly instrumental in bringing about 
the confederation of the British North American 
provinces, and in securing the construction of the 
Intercolonial and Pacific railways; and he was a 
pioneer of imperial unity. In 1871 he was appointed 
one of the British Commissioners for the settlement 
of the Alabama claims. He was made a privy- 
councillor in 1872, K.C.B, in 1867, and G.C.B. in 
1884, and received honours from Oxford and the 
Canadian universities. He died 6th June 1891. 
His widow was made a peeress of the United King- 
dom, and his bust was erected in Westminster Abbey 
in 1892. See Livesby Pope ( 1894 ) and Parkin ( 1909 ). 

MacDowell, Edward Alexander (1861- 
1908 ), an American composer who, after an educa- 
tion in America and in Germany and France lasting 
till 1888, settled in Boston. In 1896 he became 
professor of Music at Columbia University, New 
Yoik, a post which he held until 1904, when, largely 
owing to overwork, he was compelled to resign. 
Orchestral suites, such as Indian Stiites ( 1896), and 
pianoforte pieces full of imaginative charm and 
delicacy place him in the forefront of American 
composers. His work shows how^ deeply he was 
influenced by his European training. 

Macduff* See Banff. 

Mace, a thick, heavy club or staff, almost 5 feet 
long, » stoounted by a metal head, frequently 
spiked, which was used by knights and warlike 
churchmen in the middle ages. The ornamental 
maces of parliament, the universities, and city 


corporations, borne as an ensign of authority, may 
be traced to the 12th and 13th centuries, when 
princes armed their guards with spikeless maces as 
the handiest against the sudden attacks of the 
Assassins (q.v.). The need passed away, but the 
maces remained as symbols of rank. The House of 
Commons has possessed three maces. The first 
disappeared after the execution of Charles I. The 
second was the ‘bauble’ that Cromwell had re- 
moved : it has been claimed that a mace preserved 
in the museum at Kingston, Jamaica, is tlie same* 
The sergeant-at-arras at the close of the session 
hands over the mace to an official of the crown, 
getting a receipt for it ; it is kept under lock and 
key tm the House meets again. In the congress 
of the United States the sergeant-at-arms has a 
silver mace. The Lord Mayor’s mace, of silver 
gilt, and weighing nearly a quarter of a hundred- 
weight, dates from 1735. 

If ace, the Aril (q.v.) or inner covering of the 
Nutmeg (q.v.). It is a lacerated membrane, 
blood-red when fresh, varying in length accord- 
ing to the variety. There are two varieties of 
nutmeg cultivated, one named ‘ Royal,’ the other 
‘Green.’ The former hears the longer and finer 
quality of mace. The mace is removed from the 
nutmeg and dried in the sun a few days, when 
it quickly loses its fine red colour and becomes light 
brown. It is then sprinkled with sea- water to 
preserve it and render it flexible, and is pressed 
flat, in which condition it is exported, chiefly from 
Penang and Singapore. ^ Mace is the most aromatic 
part of the fruit, and yields both fixed and essen- 
tial oils. The former, obtained by expression, is 
highly fragrant, of buttery consistence, and brown 
colour. It is powerfully stimulant, and in India is 
employed as a liniment and embrocation in rheuma- 
tism. The essential oil is extracted by distillation. 
It possesses the fragrance of mace, and is yellow in 
colour. Mace is a native of the Moluccas and 
neighbouring islands, but is cultivated in Java, 
Penang, Sumatra, Mauritius, and other parts of 
the East, and in Cayenne, and some of the West 
India Islands. The aril of other species of Myiistica 
(Nutmeg) of inferior quality occasionally appears 
in commerce. 

Macedonia, a region, anciently a kingdom, 
lying NW. of the iEgean Sea. Originally of small 
extent, it stretched at the period of its greatest 
area from the Haemus (mod. Balkan) range on the 
N. to Thessaly and the .dSgean on the S., and 
from Epirus and Illyria on the W. to Thrace on 
the E. The country is on the whole mountainous, 
especially in the south and west, hut there are 
several large plains of great fertility. The prin- 
cipal rivers were the Strymon, Axius, and Hfcliac- 
mon. See map at Greece. Macedonia was fam ons 
for its gold and silver mines, and its oil and wina 
It contained a number of flourishing cities, of which 
the names are well known in ancient history, par- 
ticularly ^gse (Edessa) and Pella, the capitals, 
Pydna, Thessalonica, PotidBca, Olynthos, Philippi, 
and Anphipolis. Perdiccas I. {circa 700 B,o.) is 
reputed to have been the first king and founder 
of the Macedonian monarchy. In 490 B.O. and 
again ten years latdr Macedonia was compelled to 
take part with the Persians in their invasions 
of Greece. Under the wise and vigorous reign of 
Archelaus (413-399 B.C. ), an admirer of Greek art 
and civilisation, Macedonia greatly increased in 
prosperily and power. But a period of civil wars 
and anarchy then ensued, and was only termin- 
ated by the accession of Philip II. (359 B.C.), 
who, having seated himself firmly on the throne, 
developed the resources of his kingdom, and 
laid the foundation of its future greatness (see 
Greece).* His son, Alexander III., sumamed 
i/he Great, brought half the then known world 
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under his sway; but after his death the Mace- 
donian empire was broken up, and, after 
twenty-two years of incessant warfare, was formed 
into four kmgdoms under his principal generals 
(see Philip and Alexandee). Macedonia, with 
Greece, fell to Antipater’s son Cassander. But in 
the wars against the Gauls, the civil strifes of 
the descendants of Alexander’s generals, and in 
the ambitious designs of Pyirhus, king of Epirus, 
Macedonia almost peiished as a kingdom. It was, 
however, once more established securely by Anti- 
gonus Gonatas (277-239), the grandson of Alex- 
ander’s general Antigonus, Conquered by the 
Romans in 168 3.0., Macedonia was twenty-five 
years later made a Roman province, in which 
Thessaly^ and part of Illyria were included. On 
the partition of the Roman world, it was incor* 
porated in the eastern empire. In the end of the 
6th century it was settled by Slavonic races, and 
subsequently formed part of the kingdoms of the 
Bulgarians (10th century), Saloniea, Thessalonica 
(1224), the Serbians (14tn century), and the Turks 
(16th centiiry to 1912-13). The population of the 
coast districts are Greeks, whilst in the interior 
«jj,Christian Bulgarians greatly preponderate. The 
agitation in JVmcedonia for reforms in government, 
and the brutal oppression of the Cnristians in 
1902-3 by Albanians, secretly supported by the 
Turkish authorities, led to open revolution. In its 
suppression terrible atrocities were perpetrated by 
Turkish soldiers, whole villages were massacred, 
and a bloody vendetta kept up on both sides. 
Russia and Austria- Hungai-y, backed by the other 
owers, drafted a scheme of partial reform, and a 
ody of European officers was appointed to the 
gendarmerie, but without materially improving 
the state of things. After the Balkan wars of 
1912-13 Macedonia was divided between Greece 
and Serbia, Bulgaria being disappointed in her 
hope of a share by her defeat at the hands of ; 
her late allies. Considerable transferences of 
population have followed. 

IHaceitff a port of Brazil, capital of Alagoas 
state, lies on a peninsula between the Lagoa do 
Norte and the sea ; pop. 40,000. 

Maceratay a town of Central Italy, on a hill 
44 miles S. of Ancona, with a cathedral, university, 
and some manufactures ; pop. 24,000. 

JHacfarren^ Sir George Alexander, was | 
born in London 2d March 1813, and educated at I 
the Royal Academy of Music, at which institu- 
tion he became a professor in 1834. In 1875 he 
was appointed Principal of the Academy, and also 
rofessor of Music at Cambridge Universitjr. He 
led, blind, 31st October 1887, having been knighted 
in 1883. His earliest dramatic work, The DeviVs 
Opera^ was produced in 1838 ; Don Quixote followed 
in 1846, King Charles IL in 1849, Bobin Rood in 
1860, Jess^ Lea in 1863, and She Stoops to Conquer^ 
The Soldier^s Legacy, and Eelvellyn in 1864. His 
best cantatas were Lenore (1852), May-day (1856), 
Christmas ( 1860), and The Lady of the Lake ( 1877 ). 
He did not produce his first oratorio, John the 
Baptist, until 1873; it had for successors, The 
Besurrection (1876), Joseph (1877), and David 
(1883).' Macfarren’s works comprise numerous 
other small dramatic pieces, as well as chamber 
music, vocal and instrumental, and several sym- 
phonies and overtures. He stands higher, how- 
ever, as a writer on the theory of music than as a 
composer. He was an enthusiastic advocate of the 
views of Alfred Day ( 1810-49) as laid down in that 
writer’s Treatise on Hcurmony (1845), and for 
many years stood almost alone in his advocacy 
of it. As a decided conservative in music, Mac- 
farren manifested little sympathy for such modern 
schools as Wagner’s. He wrote Budiments of 


Harmony (1860; 13th ed. 1885), Lectures on Har- 
mony (1867; 3d ed. 1882), Counterpoint (6tli ed. 
1886), A Musical History (1885), and Addresses 
and Lectures ( 1888 ) ; besides editing Old English 
Ditties (1857-80), Moore's L'ish Melodies (1859), 
Scottish Ditties (1861-80), and the second edition 
of Day’s Treatise (1886^ See the Life by H. C. 
Banister ( 1891 ). 

]|[c€rill 9 James, philanthropist, was born in 
Glasgow, 6th October 1744, and died in Mo>ntreal, 
Canada, 19th December 1813. He emigrated to 
Canada before the American revolution, engaged 
for some time in the North-west fur trade, and, sub- 
sequently settling in Montreal, became a success- 
ful merchant there. He was for many years a 
member of the Lower Canada Assembly, and subse- 
quently a member of the legislative and executive 
councils. He was noted for philanthropy. He 
bequeathed to the college in Montreal that bears 
his name property valued at £30,000 and £10,000 in 
money ; but, in consequence of the increased value 
of land, these figures convey a very inadequate idea 
of the present value of his ^t, 

Macgillycnddy Reeks, a group of rugged 
mountains in Ireland, in County JECerry, rise from 
the western shores of the Lakes of Killarney, and 
cover an area of 28 sq. m. Carran-Tual, the 
loftiest peak, not only of the Reeks but in all 
Ireland, is 3414 feet in height. Caher, the next ia 
altitude, reaches 3200 feet, and there are several 
others which exceed 2500 feet. 

McGregor, Robert. See Rob Roy. 

Hffachair'odus, a gigantic sabre-toothed tiger 
of the Pleistocene period, with canine teeth 6 or 8 
inches long, and jagged at their edges like a fine 
saw. Its remains were found in Kent’s Cavern ( q. v.). 

IHachar, Jan Svatopluk, Czech writer of prose 
and verse, born in 1864. 

Machiavelli, Niocolo di Bernardo dei, born 
of an ancient burgher family at Florence, in 1469, 
and a pppil of the celebrated scholar, Marcello 
Virgilio, was employed in public affairs from a very 
early age, and may be regarded as the literary 
representative of the political life of the important 
period to which he belongs. The years of his early 
manhood were passed amid the political troubles 
occasioned by the French invasion under Charles 
VIII. { 1493 ), when the Medici fled from Florence, 
and the republic was proclaimed, and a new con- 
stitution formed under the influence of the great 
reformer, Savonarola. Macliiavelli’s first appear- 
ance in public life was in the year of his famous 
contemporary’s fall from power, and execution. 
He was elected in June 1498 to a subordinate 
secretaryship in the department of ‘H veci di 
Balia’— i.e. the Ten chosen to direct the military 
and diplomatic affairs of the republican government. 
He was promoted in July of the same year to* 
the chief -secretaryship under this same commission. 
This position, which, though honourable, was sub- 
ordinate, he occupied until the fall of the republic 
in 1512. His immediate superior in office was. 
Marcello Virgilio Adriani, a celebrated humanist, 
whose companionship is supposed to have stimu- 
lated in Machiavelli the enthusiasm for the study 
of the classics. It seems proved, however, that 
Machiavelli did not know Greek, and cannot be 
classed among the erudite of that cultured age. 
Machiavelli’s duties were almost entirely diplo- 
matic; he was employed in a great variety of 
missions, the instructions and correspondence con- 
nected with which may almost be said to contain 
the secret political history of Italy during his time. 
The culminating point of his reputation as a 
diplomatist was his mission to the great master ol 
treacheiy and dissimulation, Caesar Borgia, Duk^fe 
of Valentittois, commonly called ‘ II Valentino,’ in 
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1502, of which an account is preserved in httiy-two 
letters written during the course of the negotiation, 
unsurpassed in dramatic interest by any series of 
state -papers. In the complicated external relations 
which Florence had now assumed, Machiavelli is 
found in communication \nth all the great foreign 
powers, as he had hitherto been with the Italian 
principalities. Between 1500-11 he formed part of 
important missions, once to the German emperor 
Maximilian, and four times to France. His de- 
spatches during these journeys, and his treatises on 
the ‘Affairs of France and Germany,’ are full of a 
far-reaching insight into the causes and effects of 
the various characteristics he had seen and studied. 
The most important part which Machiavelli took 
in public affairs was his spirited attempt to raise 
a trained body of citizens able, without the aid of 
treacherous mercenaries, to defend their liberty 
against foreign invasion. 

The sincere patriotism ^yhich ennobles his 
writings and his life filled him with forebodings 
for the fate of his country, and especially of his 
beloved native town, and inspired him to teach 
with fervour the only mode of reviving her ancient 
dignity and independence. On the restoration of 
the Medici in 1512, Machiavelli was involved in the 
downfall of his patron, the Gonfaloniere SoderinL 
He was aiTested on a charge of conspiracy in 1513. 
On being put to the torture, he disclaimed all 
knowledge of the alleged conspiracy ; hut, although 
pardoned, in virtue of the amnesty ordered by Leo 
X., he was obliged for several years to withdraw 
from public life, during which period he devoted 
himself to literature. It was not till the death of 
the young Lorenzo de’ Medici, in 1519, that Machia- 
velli began to recover favour. He was commissioned 
in that year by Leo X. to draw up his report on a 
1 ‘eform of the state of Florence; and in 1521 and 
the following years he was officially employed in 
various diplomatic services and as historiogr^her. 
After the disastrous defeat of the French at Pavia 
(1525), Italy lay helpless before the advancing 
forces of the Emperor Charles V., whose ferocious 
soldiery, though nominally allies, sacked the rich 
and defenceless Italian towns in their power. 
Machiavelli used his failing energies, undermined 
by chronic disease, to rouse his fellow-citizens in 
their own defence, and in negotiations to avert from 
Florence the invading army on its way to Kome. In 
May 1527, on receiving the news of the sack of Borne 
and imprisonment of Pope Clement VII. (Giulio 
de’ Medici), the Florentines again drove out the 
Medici rulers and proclaimed the republic. But 
Machiavelli found that he was to he allowed no 
art in the popular movement for liberty and for 
efence against the foreigner ; his patriotism was 
doubted, and he was suspected of favouring the 
Medici. This bitter disappointment, added to his 
already feeble health, brought on an illness, of 
which he died on the 20th June of the same year. 
His death "was accompanied by the usual minis- 
trations of the church, for, though he had written 
much against clerical corruption and tyranny, he 
had never impugned, nor indeed even discussed 
religious doctrine. He was interred in his family’s 
burying-place in Santa Croce, hut all exact record of 
the spot is lost, the family having become extinct 
as early as 1597. 

Through misrepresentation and misunderstanding 
of liis writings, nis narae became after his death 
hated, and his teachings were spoken of as almost 
diabolical, his earliest and most violent assailants 
being the clergy, and especially the Jesuits. Al- 
though his writings were several times partially 
pubihshed in a more or less garbled form, the first 
^eat edition was not issued until 1782 ; it was 
-dedicated to Earl Cowper, who had had a leading 
part in encouraging the publication, as also in 


promoting a public subscription for a monument 
to Machiavelli in Santa Croce. From that period 
until our own day his fame has steadily increased 
and his pre-eminent position as the founder of 
political science is now assured. 

Machiavelli’s writings fill 6 vols. 4to (Florence, 
1782), or 10 vols. 8vo. Besides his letters and state- 
papers, his historical writings also comprise Florin- 
tine Histories, extending from 1215 to 1492, with a 
fragmentary continuation to 1499 ; Discourses on 
the First Decade of Titus Livius ; a Life of 
Castruccio Gastracani (unfinished); a History of 
the Affairs of Lucca. His literary Avorks com- 
prise an imitation of the Golden Ass of Apuleius, 
an essay on the Italian language, and several 
minor compositions. He also wrote Seven Books 
on the Art of War, which has been much admired 
by the learned in military science. But the 
great source of his reputation, for good or for evil, 
is the celebrated book De Brincipatibus, or, as it 
has since been called, II Principe. The main ques- 
tion discussed in this world-famed book is ; How 
principalities may be governed and maintained. 
In resolving this question, various cases are sup- 
posed, for each of which appropriate rules, prin- 
ciples, and suggestions are laid down, and all are 
illustrated both by contemporary examples and by 
a wealth of historical learning which it is difficult 
to overrate. The 7th chapter, in which he details 
mth evident admiration the system of Caesar 
Borgia, and the 18th, in which he discusses ‘the 
duty of princes as to the obligation of keeping 
faith,’ are perhaps those which have most contrib- 
uted to draw upon the author the odious repu- 
tation of which his very name has become the 
symbol ; but, in truth, these chapters are only more 

E recise and more formal than the rest, from their 
eaping together statements which are elseudiere 
insinuated or supposed. The broad scheme of the 
book is everywhere the same — viz. that for the 
establishment and maintenance of authority all 
means may be resorted to, and that the worst and 
most treacherous acts of the ruler, however unlawful 
in themselves, are justified by the Avickedness and 
treachery of the governed. Such being the moral of 
the book, a question has arisen as to the intention 
of the writer, and a favourite theory for a time 
prevailed, that The Prince was but a satire upon 
absolutism, and was designed to serve the cause 
of liberty, of Avhich Machiavelli was an ardent 
friend, by making arbitrary power odious and con- 
temptible. This theory, however, besides being 
utterly irreconcilable with the tone of the Avork, is 
completely disproved by a letter of Machiavelli to 
his niend vettori (1513), which was discovered only 
in 1810, and which shows that The Prmce was 
written by Machiavelli in all seriousness, in order 
to recommend himself to the Medici (for whose 
private perusal it was designed, and not for publica- 
tion) as a master in the art of government. In his 
ardour for the liberation of Italy from the rule of 
foreigners, Machiavelli had become convinced that 
strong native governments, even though absolute, 
must oe endured ; and, having accepted that of the 
Medici for Florence, he was content to use all 
means for its security and consolidation. The 
Prince was published, after Machiavelli’s death, at 
Borne, in 1532 ; and, if any doubt should be enter- 
tained as to the seriousness of the author, the book 
need only be compared with the commentary which 
is furnished by every page of his Legazioni, or the 
reports of his diplomatic missions, which are also 
contained in his collected works. Of the many 
criticisms and rejoinders to which The Prince has 
given occasion, the most remarkable is that of 
Frederick the Great, AntirmccMaveUi, ou Exarmn 
du Prince de Macchiavelli (1740) ; and The Prime 
was condemned by Pope Clement VIII. 
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^ The comedies of Machiavelli form an epoch in the j 
history of the Italian theatre, as he and his gi’eat | 
contemporary, Ariosto, were tlie first to represent 
actual life and dialogue in their plays. Machia- 
veDi’s 'amous comedy, Let 31cmdragola, full of 
biting humour and shameless indecency, is a master 
piece of dramatic art. 

Among the many noted historians who have discussed 
the work and morality of Machiavelli, we may note 
Macaulay’s brilliant essay, and in the more modem 
style of historical criticism Leopold Kanke’s study in 
ZuT Kritik neuerer Geschichtsekreihev. The most com- 
plete and remarkable work on Macliiavelli is that by P, 
Villari, Niccolo MachiaveUi e i suoi tempi (1877-82; 
Eng. trans.'1892 ). Tommasini’s Vita e ScHtti di MachiOf^ 
vein ( 1883-1911 ) is full of careful research. Lord Morley’s 
Boinanes Lecture on Machiavelli was published in 1897. 

niachine^GlllI is defined in the British services 
as a weapon, usually of rifle but occasionally of 
larger calibre, which is fired from a stable mounting 
provided with elevating and traversing geam, or 
if not with the latter, at least with a clamp by 
means of which its lateral traverse can be fixed as 
desired, and in which, by suitable mechanism, the 
operations of loading and firing are performed con- 
tinuously, either by Imnd-poxoer by the manipula- 
tion of a lever or winch-handle, or automatically 
by utilising the recoil of the barrel or a minute 
portion of the gases of explosion. In all cases the 
ammunition is carried in ‘hoppers,’ ‘feed -strips,’ or 
‘feed -belts,’ from which it is fed into the gun by 
tlie mechanism. A gun which is loaded and fired 
automatically with its butt against the firer’s 
shoulder, and supported under its muzzle by a 
simple rest, as is usually the case with the 
Lewis and Hotchkiss guns (see below), is not 
termed a ‘machine’ gun. The definition is not 
wholly satisfactory; for immediately a Lewis or 
Hotchkiss gun is mounted on a stable mounting 
of the kind described — as both have been for certain 
purposes — it would become a ‘ machine ' gun accord- 
ing to the definition. The distinction which is 
sought to he drawn by the definition is between a 
weapon mounted and used to some extent like a 
piece of artillery and one which is used like a heavy 
riflej especially in connection with the refinement; 
of aiming possible with the former and practically 
impossible with the latter, whereby, for example, 
a gun can be aimed to hit some objective (possibly 
unseen from the gun itself, and aimed at by ‘ indirect 
laying’), and be left aimed, ready to be fired im- 
mediately occasion demands it, whether by day or 
night. The ability also to traverse the ^n on its 
pivot steadily while it is firing without altering the 
elevation is of great importance in order to give 
lateral distribution of fire when necessary. Seeing 
that automatic guns fire normally about seven shots 
a second, it will he readily understood that rapid 
traversing is needed when the objective is a wide 
one without depth — as, for instance, infantry attack- 
ing in a single line abreast — unless there is to he 
great waste of ammunition. 

The ambition to fire a number of rounds very 
rapidly is nearly as old as the inception of fire- 
arms, and bundles of barrels, fired simultaneously, 
were in use in the 15th century, and acquired later 
the name of ‘organs.’ The ability to fire rapidly 
was soon found to be of small use without the power 
of loading rapidly, but the latter does not appear to 
have been achieved until the 19th century. There 
is in the Rotunda Museum at Woolwich an improved 
form of ‘ organ ’ gun, which dates at least from 1830. 
It was termed a ‘Requa,’ and consists of thirty- 
one musket-barrels cai-ried iu a friime and capable 
of being discharged by the firing of a single cap. 

Somewhat similar to the Requa, but a great 
improvement on it, was the ‘canon k balles,’ or 
‘mitrailleuse,’ invented about 1866, and used by 


the French in 1870 with very indifferent results, 
partly no doubt from the comparative inefficiency 
of the weapon itself, but largely from lack of 
training and appieciation of the proper r61e of 
machine-guns. Its thirty-seven lifle-barrels could 



Fig. 1. 

Medium-size Gatling, mounted on Field Carriage. 


be loaded simultaneously at the breech in about five 
seconds by means of a frame containing cartridges of 
the modern type, and the barrels could he discharged 
one by one or simultaneously. This gun, however, 
was not a true machine-gun, as it was not self- 
loading, and the fimt true machine-gun, of the 
hand-power class, was the Gatling, invented by an 
American of that name about 1860, and first used 
at the end of the American Civil War of 1861-65, 
and in most of the wavs which have taken place 
since up to as late a date as 1898. This gun (see 
fig. 1 ) usually has ten rifle-barrels, each with its 
own locking-bolt and striker (see Rifle), which 
are revolved together round the central axis A by 
the winch -handle B. The cartridges lie in the 
hopper C with their bullets all towards the muzzle, 
and drop, one by one, into grooves just behind the 
breeches of the barrels, a groove to a barrel. Each 
locking-bolt gradually pushes a cartridge from the 
groove in front of it into its barrel during one half- 
revolution, fires it, and gradually extracts and 
ejects it, during the next half -revolution. Fire at a 
speed of about 200 rounds per minute is obtainable 



Fig. 2. 

Noxdenfelt-Palmcrantz Gun, inside Bulwark Mounting. 


easily. The gun was adopted by the British service 
in 1873, and was used in the Ashanti war of 1873-74, 
in Zululand in 1879, and in Egypt in 1882. It was 
superseded by the Nordenfelt and Gardner guns, 
adopted respectively in 1880 and 1882. 

The Nordenfelt gun is shown in fig. 2. It 
had four or more barrels placed side by side, 
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wiDh a hopper A for cartridges above them, and 
was loaded and the barrels fired successively by 

working a lever 
backwards and 
forwards. 

The Gardner 
gun, shown in 
fig. 3, was gen- 
erally of the 
rifle - calibre 
type, and some- 
times, for light- 
ness, had only 
one barrel, but 
more usually 
two. By turn- 
ing the winch- 
handle A the 
barrels were 
loaded from the 
hopper B, and 
fired one after 
the other. 

Both these 
guns fired from 
100 to 150 rounds 
per minute, but 
Fig. 3. — Five-barrelled Gardner Gun could easily fire 
on Tripod Stand. up to 300, and 

were reliable ; 

but all hand-worked guns are liable to be put out 
of action, with a chance of injury to the firer, if a 
cartridge ‘hangs fire’ — i.e. does not explode at 
once ; for such a cartridge is extracted, and may 
explode in the mechanism. Hand-working also 



tends to disturb the aim. Consecjuently they 
have been superseded by the automatic class, now 
to he described. 

The Maxim automatic machine-gun was adopted 
in the British service in 1889. fi depends upon 
the recoil of its barrel for its action, and has (see 
fig. 4) a single barrel A, surrounded by water in 
the jacket B. The cartridges are carried in belts 
C of 250 rounds, from which they are fed into the 
gun. A full description of the somewhat intricate 
action of this gun is beyond the scope of this article, 
but the following will give an outline of it. When 
the trigger D is pressed the gun fires, and the 
barrel, with the lock pressed firmly against it, 
recoils about one inch. By this time the bullet Jias 
left the barrel. The arm E now strikes the buffer- 
stop F and causes the axle G attached to it to 
rotate, withdraw the lock from the breech, and 
place a cartridge (withdrawn from the belt during 
recoil ) ready to be pushed into the breech. As G 
rotates the knob H of the buffer-handle, attached 
to G, swings over, and when the lock is full open 
strikes the buffer -spring L ^ The rotation of G 
also winds up the fusee chain J attached to the 
spring K (shown dotted), and extends the latter. 
When H strikes I, all recoil has been absorbed j 
the spring K contracts, pulls hack J, rotates G in 
a contrary direction, and thereby causes the new 
cartridge, already referred to, to be pushed into 
the breech and the latter to he closed by the lock. 
Ejection of the fired cartridge is performed at 
the same time. If the trigger be kept pressed the 
firing continues automatically. When firing, the 

f un is held by one or both hands on the two 
andles L, between which lies the trigger D, 



which is pressed down by the thumb of either 
hand. 

The Maxim rifle-calibre gun as supplied up to 
1912 weighed 60 lb., to which must be added about 
10 lb. for the water in the barrel-casing. It has 
been superseded by a lighter gun, termed the 
‘Vickers Machine-gun,’ which weighs 28i lb. 
empty, and 38i lb. filled with water- The principle 
of its action is exactly the same as that of the 
Maxim, but the details have been modified. Both 
patterns fire about 450 rounds per minute ; hut the 
speed of fire of the ‘ Vickers,* when used in air-craft, 
can be very greatly increased if desired. They are 
sighted up to 2900 yards, and are mounted on 
tripods (see fig. 6) designed for carriage either by 
a wheeled vehicle or by pack-transport. For guns 
required in fortresses at assigned points, and for 
the armament of ships or boats as may be required, 
fixed mountings are used; while for movable 
arniaments in fortresses a special mobile mounting 
designed for firing over a parapet has been designed. 

The Maxim gun has also been made to fire small 
common shell (see Shell) fused with percussion- 
fuses, and the 1 -pounder is the * pom-pom ’ of which 
so n^uch was heard in the South African war of 
1899-71902. 

Of automatic guns worked by the gases of ex- 
plosion, the Hotchkiss rifle-calibre gun, adopted in 
1916, may be selected as sufficiently typical of the 
principle. In this gun there is a small nole in the 


underside of the barrel about twelve inches from 
the muzzle, by which a minute portion of the gases 
of explosion can pass into a tube lying under and 
parallel with the barrel. In this tube is a movable 
piston-rod which gears with the breech-block or 



bolt (see Kifle) and with the feed-piece by which 
the cartridges, held by clips on metal strips— each 
strip holding thirty cartridges— or in belts of fifty, 
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are feci to the gun. At the moment when the gun 
fires, the rod is in its most forward position, having 
been pushed there by a strong recoil-spring. As 
soon as the bullet passes the hole in the barrel, and 
until it is clear of the muzzle (i,e. for a period of 
about second), the gases pass into the tube 

and drive back the rod. The rod compresses the 
main-spring, causes the breech-block to unlock and 
to extract and eject the fired case, and the feed- 
piece to place a fresh cartridge in front of the 
breech-block ready to be pushed into the breech. 
If the trigger has not been pulled the piston-rod 
is now caught and held by the trigger-sear. The 
trigger mechanism can be set to fire single shots, 
when the trigger must be released and pulled for 
each shot fired ; or for automatic firing, when, after 
the trigger has been pulled and is kept pulled, the 
gun continues to fire, at a rate of about 450 rounds 
per minute, as long as cartridges are fed to it. In 
either case, on pulling the trigger the piston-rod 
is freed from the lestraint of the sear, is driven 
forward by the compressed recoil-spring, and as it 
moves causes the breech-block to push the new 
cartridge into the breech and to lock itself, and 
the striker to fire the cartridge. The gun weighs 
about 27 lb., and is sighted up to 2000 yards. It 
is usually fired like a rifle with its butt against the 
tirer’s shoulder, and supported under the muzzle by 
a bipod rest. A rest is also supplied, for optional 
Use, which can support the hutt, so that elevation 
can be maintained independently of any effort by 
the lirer. A tripod has also been supplied for it, 
but without elevating-gear. For cavalry seivice, 
in which it has mainly been employed, it is carried 
by pack -transport. 

The Lewis gun, adopted in 1915, weighs 261b., 
and is sighted up to 1900 yards. Its ammunition 
is supplied from circular hoppers. It is a gas- 
actuated gun, working on exactly the same prin- 
ciples as the Hotchkiss, and capable of firing at 
the same speed.- It is not, however, fitted with 
single-shot mechanism, and a very rapid pull and 
release of the trigger is the only means of firing a 
single shot. It is used in precisely the same way, 
but is not provided with the rest for the butt. It 
has also been supplied with a tripod. For infantry 
service, in which it has been principally employed, 
it is carried in wheeled vehicles. 

There are several other recoil and gas-actuated 
machine-guns, showing great differences in detail, 
but the root principles are, and must be, the same 
as in the guns described. The following are the 
machine-guns which were used by the great powers 
daring 1914-18 : Austria, the Schwarzlose (recoil of 
cartridge-case ) ; France, the Hotchkiss for the navy, 
and the Puteaux (gas) for the army; Germany, 
the Maxim ; Italy, the Periiio (recoil); Russia, the 
Maxim; United States, the Colt (gas), Browning 
(recoil), and Maxim. The Colt was used by the 
Canadian forces at first, but was replaced by the 
Vickers machine-gun. 

It will be clear that automatic guns, depending 
as they do for their action on the correct tiring of 
the cartridge, are free of the ‘ liang-fire ’ difficulty 
referred to above, and that they are much more 
rapid in their action than hand-operated guns ; and 
although somewhat delicate in their mechanism, 
experience has Shown that they are capable of con- 
siderable exposure and rough usage. Owing to 
their gi*eater rapidity of fire and single barrels, thev 
are even more affected by the great enemy of all 
machine-guns — viz. the immense heat set up by 
firing a number of rounds rapidly. The gallon of 
water in a Maxim water-jaclcefc boils after about 
600 rounds fired consecutively— aj^proxiinately in 
1 J minute. To meet the difficulty often experienced 
on service in obtaining water for the jacket, and to 
avoid the betrayal of the position of the gun by a 
315 


cloud of steam, a condenser is supplied, which is a 
canvas bag connected bv a flexible metal tube with 
the jacket. A good deal of water is recovered 
thereby. Guns without water-jackets, even if their 
barrels are fitted, as in the Lewis and Hotchkiss, 
with fins to act as radiators, cannot fire more than 
about 500 rounds consecutively without risk of 
damage. 

Ev’ery British warship is provided with two or 
more rifle-calibre machine-guns for use with land- 
ing-parties or otlier similar purposes ; and aircraft 
usually carry one as their regular armament. Prior 
to 1914 every British cavalry regiment and infantry 
battalion was equipped with a machine-gun section 
of two guns. The experiences of war, however, 
soon showed that the value of machine-guns in 
civilised warfare — no doubt also owing to the un- 
expectedly peculiar conditions of continued fighting 
at close quarters — had been greatly underestimated ; 
and while every effort was made to increase the 
supply of guns, a machine-gun corps, organised in 
companies of four sections with four guns to each 
section, was established toward the dose of 1916. 
This recognised that the service of machine-guns is 
a profession demanding special training, and that 
the telling-off of an officer in a regiment or battalion 
for a year or two as machine-gun officer does not 
fully meet requirements. Infantry battalions were 
supplied with Lewis guns retained permanently 
under battalion, and cavalry with Hotchkiss guns 
under regimental, command. The regulations foi 
the new companies, however, recognise that when 
machine-guns are detached from a company to 
work with a battalion they must obey ordeis given 
by the battalion commands* ( see Infantry Machim- 
gun Company Tramingt 1917). 

As to the immense value of machine-guns 
(including Lewis and Hotchkiss guns), it is only 
necessary to point out that one gun can deliver a 
fire equal to that of about thirty riflemen, while 
occupying about one-fifteenth of the space needed 
for thirty men, and requiring only one- tenth of 
that number, or less, to handle it. When used on 
the defensive it is easily pi-ovided with all tlie 
ammunition it requires — its most exacting require- 
ment — can be usually concealed easily until it 
opens lire, and even after it has done so is not 
easily located, owing to the use of smokeless 
powder. During 1914-18 its terrible powers were 
supplemented by the carefully prepared positions 
in which it was used, in which it was usually not 
only concealed, but well protected against hostile 
artillery fire, while the attacker had to pass through 
wire entanglements — often nearly intact in spite of 
preliminary bombardment — to gel at it. As is fully 
admitted, the ‘Tank’ (q.v.) had to be invented to 
cope with it. "When used in the attack, its best 
employment has not been determined quite so 
exactly, but enough is known to make it certain 
that it is an indispensable weapon. The Lewis 
guns will be in the attacking line, while the 
machine-guns will follow in support, ready to meet 
counter-attack and to consolidate a position when 
won, and, in the event of failure, to cover retreat. 
It is impossible in an article of this chai-acter to 
deal fully with the subject, and the reader is referred 
to the work already quoted. To sum up, the 
essentials of the successful use of machine-guns are, 
Iroadly: (1) an abundant supply of ammunition; 
(2) concealment, coupled, if possible, with protec- 
tion, especially from artillery fire against which 
they are helpless, except at short ranges to which 
artillery would approach in quite unusual circum- 
stances only; (3) reservation of fire until an ob- 
jective of sufficient importance presents itself, and 
one upon which fire is likely to be effective; (4) 
accurate knowledge of all' ranges in the area 
operated upon. It is obvious that these essentials 
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can be much more easily guaranteed in defence 
tlian in attack, especially the first. 

As to the shell-firing guns of the ‘pom-pom* 
class, the opinion is now very general that, while 
their moral effect on troops unfamiliar with them 
is at first considerable, it lessens rapidly, as the 
material effect of their small shell is so small ; and 
since they cannot compete with good quick-firing 
artillery, and are less efficient, for equal effects, at 
shoit ranges than rifle-calibre guns, owing to their 
greater weight, both in themselves and their 
ammunition, their employment in the future on 
land or sea, except perhaps against aircraft, is 
doubtful. Por the armament of aircraft for aerial 
warfare they have, however, distinct possibilities 
machu Picchlly a well-p-eserved Inca city 
discovered by Professor Hiram Bingham in 1911 on 
the top of a ridge in the most inaccessible part 
of the tlrubamba Canon, NW. of Cuzco, and iden- 
tified with Tampu Tocco ( ‘ the temporary abode 
with windows *), the traditional original home of the 
Incas. The citjr, apparently a city of refuge, pro- 
tected by precipices over 1000. feet in height, was 
unknown to the Spanish chroniclers, and when 
found was overgrown with forest. It is remarkable 
for the number of stone stairways and of windows. 
Its two hundred houses exemplify all types of Inca 
architecture. The principal temple has three con- 
spicuous windows, thought to be those through 
which the three chief Inca groups are said to have 
emigrated. See the reports of the Y ale expeditions. 

Ufacintoslif Charles (1766-1843), a Glasgow 
manufacturing chemist. See India-RTJBBER. 

M^Intyre^ Duncan Ban (1724-1812), the 
Gaelic poet-gamekeeper of Beinndbrain, was bom 
in Glenorchy, fought on the government side at 
Falkirk, and in 1799-1806 was one of the Edinburgh 
City Guard. His complete works were edited with 
a translation by Professor George Calder in 1912. 

Mack, Kabl, Freiheer von, Austrian general, 
was born at Nennslingen, in Franconia, on 24th 
August 1752, entered the military service of Austria 
in 1770, and, after fighting in the Turkish war and 
against the French republican armies, was in 1797 
created field-marshal. Having, after the peace of 
Cainpo Formio, been appointed by the king of 
Naples to the command of his troops, he took the 
field against the French, and occupied Rome ; but 
he was unable to retain his hold of the city. A 
riot in the city of Naples, caused by his having 
concluded an armistice with the French, compelled 
him to seek safety in the enemy*s camp. He was 
thereupon carried prisoner to Paris, but escaped in 
1800. Five years later the emperor put him at the 
head of 80,000 men, and sent him to check tlxe 
French advance along the line of the Iller. But 
the enemy outmanoeuvred him, and shut him up in 
IJlm, and on 17th October Mack capitulated with 
his army. He was tried by court-martial and con- 
demned to death, but the sentence was commuted 
by the emperor to expulsion from the army and 
twenty years’ imprisonment. In 1808 Mack was 
liberated, and in 1819 fully pardoned. He died 
22d October 1822. His defence was publislied in 
Raumer’s Historisches Taschmhmh (1873). 

, Mackay, Charles, LL.D. (1814-89), poet and 

i 'ournalist, son of an artillery officer, was born in 
i^erth. Two songs, ‘ There *s a Good Time Coming * 
and ‘Cheer, Boys, Cheer,* had an extraordinary 
vogue, 400, (iOO of the first having been sold, with- 
out putting anything into his pocket.— His son 
Eric (1851-98) wrote Love^etters of a Violinist, 
Arrows of Sortg, Nero and Acfea, &c. 

Ma^kay, Robert ( 1714-78), the Reay country 
Gaelic poet ‘Rob Bonn ’ ( * brown *), was a Suther- 
land herd. See the Life by Hew Morrison prefixed 
to bis poems (1898). 


McKeesport, a borough of Pennsylvania, on 
the Monongahela River, at the mouth of the 
Yougliiogheny, and on several railways, 15 miles 
SE. of Pittsburg. It has flour, saw, and rolling 
mills, large manufactories of tubes, steel and iron, 
&c. It is the centre of the natural gas and bitu- 
minous coal region of the state. Pop. ( 1920 ) 46,781. 

Mackensen, August von, German field-mar- 
shal, born 6th December 1849 in the province of 
Saxony, entered the army in 1870, and served in 
the Franco -Prussian war. Fourteen years a staff 
officer, he made a reputation as an organiser. In 
the great European war he distinguished himself 
in the conduct of the campa^n of 1915, in which he 
drove the Russians out of (Galicia, and was made 
field-marshal. Forces under his command overran 
Serbia (1915) and Rumania (1916-17). 

Mackenzie, Alexander, Canadian states- 
man, was born in Logierait, Perthshire, 28th 
Januaiy 1822, removed to Canada in 1842, and 
worked for some time as a mason, subsequently 
becoming a builder and contractor. In 1852 he 
became editor of a Reform newspaper. He repre- 
sented Lambton in parliament from 1861 to 1867, 
and in the Dominion parliament till 1882 ; he was 
then elected for East York, and was re-elected in 
1887. From 1867 he led the Reform opposition 
in parliament, and in 1873-80 was leader of the 
Liberal party in Canada. In 1873 he succeeded 
Macdonald, becoming the first Liberal premier, and 
remained at the head of the government till 1878. 
He thrice declined a knighthood, wrote the Life 
of his friend and ally, the Hon. George Brown 
(1882), and died 17th April 1892. 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander Campbell, com- 
poser, knighted in 1895, was born in Edinburgh 
m 1847. He studied music in Germany and at 
the Royal Academy, London. From 1865 to 1879 
he was engaged in Edinburgh as teacher, violinist, 
conductor, and composer. Afterwards he resided in 
Italy, devoting his energy mainly to composition 
From 1887 to 19*24 he was Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music in London. His works embrace 
almost every form of music. His celebrity dates 
from the production of his opera Colomha in 
April 1883 at Drury Lane by the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany. His subsequent opera The Troubadour, 
had not the same success. His oratorio. The Rose 
of Sharon, was produced at Norwich in 1884. 
Another, The Lord of Life, was composed for pro- 
duction in 1891 at Birmingham. Besides these, he 
has written other operas ; several important can- 
tatas ; overtures, a number of Scottish rhapsodiete, 
and other orchestral works; a concerto and a 
pibroch for violin; chamber music, son^s, piano- 
forte and organ pieces, &c. His compositions are 
distinguished by a manly solidity of workmanship, 
the result of a thorough mastery of all branches of his 
art, combined in many instances with a happy poetic 
inspiration. He is also eminent as a conductor. 

Mackenzie, Compton, novelist, son of Edward 
Compton the actor, was born at West Hartlepool, 
17th January 1883. He was educated at St I^aiil’s 
School and Oxford. His novels, enthusiastically 
admired by almost all who do not abhor them, 
include The Passionate Elopement (1911), Sinister 
Street (1913-14), Guy and Pauline (1916), Sylvia 
Scarlet (1918), Sylvia and Michael (19191,’ The 
Seven Ages of Woman (1922), The Old Men of the 
Sea (1924). The high spirits of Poor Relations 
(1919) won over many who had been indifferent or 
hostile. 

Mackenzie, Sir George, a Scottish lawyer 
and statesman, nephew to the Earl of Seaforth, 
was born at Dundee in 16.36. He studied at St 
Andrews, Aberdeen, and Bonrges in France ( ‘ the 
Athens of Scottish lawyers*); in 1656 was called 
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to the bar at Edinburgh ; and in 1661 boldly- 
defended the Marquis of Argyll on his trial for 
high-treason. About the same time he was made 
a jusfcice-depute, and as such had to repair ‘ once a 
week at least to Musselburgh and Dalkeith, and 
to try and judge such persons as are there delated 
of witchcraft. ’ He was soon after knighted, entered 
parliament as member for Ross-shire in 1669, and in 
1677 was named king’s advocate. Up to this point 
his career had been marked by a decidedly patriotic 
spirit, and he was even one of the most popular 
men in the country. In the midst of his pro- 
fessional labours he diligently cultivated litera- 
ture, and was one of the first Scotsmen to write 
English with purity. ' That noble wit of Scotland,’ 
Dry den terms him. Unhappiljr in the popular 
mind he is better known as criminal prosecutor 
in the days of the persecution, in which capacity 
he earned the title of ‘ Bluidy Mackenzie ; ’ nor 
can it be disproved, in spite of his liberal ante- 
cedents, that he became a willing instrument of 
despotism. In 1682 he founded the Advocates’ 
Library (q.v.); at the Revolution, six years after- 
wards, he retired to Oxford. He died in London, 
8 th May 1691, and was buried at Edinburgh in 
Greyfriars Churchyai*d. 

His works, published between 1663 and 1686, and 
collected by Ruddiman ( 2 vols. folio, 1716-22), include Rc- 
lipio Stoici) Moral Essay upon Solitude, Moral Gallantry, 
Vindication of the Government of Charles II,, three 
treatises on the law of Scotland, and Jus Regium, See 
his Meinoirs of the Affairs of Scotland (ed. 1821) ; and 
Andrew Lang, Sir George Mackenzie ofBosehaugh ( 1908). 

mackenzie, Henry, the "Man of Feeling,’ 
was born in Edinburgh, 26th August 1745. A 
physician’s son, he passed from the Hfeh School 
to the university, in 1765 went up to London to 
pursue his law studies, and, returning to Scotland, 
became crown attorney in the Court of Exchequer, 
and in 1804 comptroller of taxes. For upwards of 
half a century his was ‘ one of the most fllustrious 
names connected with polite literature in Edin- 
burgh,’ where he died at the great age of eighty- 
five, on 14th January 1831. His Man of Feeling 
was published anonymously in 1771 ; The Man of 
the World followed in 1773, and Julia de RouhigtiS 
in 1777. All three have some-fching of Richardson, 
and more of Sterne, but nothing of their genius. 
The first, which alone is not "wholly forgotten 
(reprinted by Henry Morley in 1886), is perhaps 
the most namby-pamby effusion that ever ‘attained 
classical celebrity.’ His other writings in'clude 
some Tory pamphlets, lives of Blacklock and Home, 
ninety -nine papers in the Mirror and Lounger ^ 
and four very weak plays. At least, he deserves 
recognition for his own recognition of Burns, and 
as an early admirer of Lessing and of Schiller. 

niackemie, William Lyon, Canadian agita- 
tor and journalist, was bom in Dundee, 12th 
March 1795, emigrated to Canada in 1820, and 
in 1824 established the Colonial Advocate, iirst at 
Queenstown, then at Toronto. There his denuncia- 
tions of the officials resulted in the partial destmc- 
tion of his printing-office in 1826. In 1828 he 
was elected to tlxe provincial parliament for York, 
but was expelled for libel on the Assembly, and 
was successively expelled and re-elected until 
finally the government refused to issue the writ. 
In 1832 he went to London with a petition of griev- 
ances from the Reformers of Canada, and while 
there secured the dismissal from office of the 
Attorney -general and Solicitor -general of Upper 
Canada. In 1834 he was elected the first mayor of 
Toronto, and in 1836 he stai-ted the Constitution, in 
which he attacked Sir Francis Head, the lieutenant- 
governor, for interference with the elections. In 
1837 he published a virtual declaration of independ- 
ence in his paper, headed a band of armed insur- 


I gents, and demanded of the lieutenant-governor a 
I settlement of all provincial difficulties by a conven- 
tion.^ This demand not having been granted, Mac- 
kenzie determined to arrest the lieutenant-governor 
and capture the military stores in Toronto ; but 
being met by a superior force at Montgomery’s 
Hill, 4 miles from the city, the insurgents were 
put to flight after a brief skirmish in which several 
were killed. Mackenzie and others effected their 
escape, and took possession of Navy Island in the 
Niagara River, wliere he established a provincial 
government. He was soon, however, compelled to 
break up his camp, and was afterwards sentence<l 
by the United States authorities to twelve months’ 
imprisonment in Rochester jail. On the proclama- 
tion of amnesty in 1849 he returned to Canada, 
and was a member of parliament from 1850 till 
1858. Reforms more radical than those he con- 
tended for have since been granted. He died in 
Toronto, 28th August 1861. See the Life by his 
son-in-law, Charles Lindsey (2 vols. 1862). 

Mackenzie River, in North America, has its 
origin, as the Athabasca ( q.v.), in a Rocky Mountain 
lake in British Columbia, flows over 600 miles to 
Lake Athabasca, and 240 as the Slave River to 
Great Slave Lake ( q. v. ). It now assumes the n am e 
of Mackenzie River, and conveys the waters of the 
Great Slave Lake to the Arctic ‘Ocean at Mackenzie 
Bay, after a final course which is reckoned at 1045 
miles, making a total river-system of nearly 2500 
miles. It drains an area of little less than 600,000 
sq. m. The mouth of the river is closed from 
October to June by ice. The Mackenzie district 
itself is desolate and unfit for colonisation ; but its 
great tributaries, the Liard and Peace Rivers and 
the Athabaska, drain an immense fertile country, 
with abundance of petroleum (the fields have been 
reported the largest in the world) and some coal 
and lignite. The Mackenzie received its name 
from Sir Alexander Mackenzie (c. 1755-1820), by 
whom it was discovered in 1789. Sir John Franklin 
(q.v.) descended it in 1825. The former territory 
of Mackenzie is a provisional district of the North- 
west Territories. There is, however, also a Mac- 
kenzie district in Saskatchewan, 

Mackerel {Soomher Scomhru^s), a North Atlan- 
tic representative of the genus Scomber, gregarious 
and migratory in its habits, swift in its movements, 
and brilliant in its coloration. The spindle-shaped 
body, usually a little over a foot in length, is 
covered with very small scales. Its colour may be 
described in a general way as bluish-green above, 
with a dash of brassy-yellow and with numerous 
wavy, black, transverse bands, and silvery below. 
The English Channel is about the centre of the 
mackerel’s range in the eastern pari of the Atlantic, 
but its range extends to the Canaries, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Black Sea. On the other side of 
the Atlantic the mackerel extends from Greenland 
to Cape Cod. The shoals, or schools, keep to the 
surface, swimming against wind and tide, and 
causing a disturbance which can be seen from some 
distance. The moving light which the fishermen 
allege as a sign of the mackerel’s nocturnal migra- 
tion is due to the luminescence of minute animals 
which the fishes disturb. In winter the mackerel 
lives in deep water near the bottom. The spawn- 
ing is in early summer, and the eggs float. The 
gi'owth of the fry is rapid. ^ At least in spring and 
summer the mackerel is a dainty feeder, depending 
largely on minute crustaceans, such as copepods. 
As these feed on diatoms and peridinid infusorians, 
which multiply in direct proportion to the amount 
of sunlight, there is a direct correlation between 
the sunshine record in spring and the abundance of 
mackerel on the market. The fishing is mainly by 
means of drift-nets and seine-nets, and is of great 
importance both in Europe and America. The flesh 
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is delicious, whether eaten fresh or preserved, salted 
or in oil, smoked or dried, but it cannot be kept for 
more than a short time. On this account an old 
enactment (1698) allowed them to be sold in Lon- 
don either before or after divine service on Sundays. 
Next to the families of herring, cod, and salmon, 



the mackerel (Scomhridce) is the most im- 

portant economically. It includes, for instance, 
the hoiiitos and the tunny. The Spanish or Coly 
Mackerel {Scomber colicts), a rarity on the south 
coast of England, occurs in the Mediterranean and 
in the Western Atlantic from Nova Scotia to Cape 
Hatteras. It has a swim -bladder, absent in the 
common mackerel. The name Horse Mackerel is 
applied to various fishes— the Scad ( q. v. )? the Tunny 
(q.v.), and the American Blue Fish (Pomatomus). 

Mackerel-guide. See Gar-pike. 

Mackerel-midge is a small Rockling (q.v.). 
Mackinaw. See Michigan (Lake). 

McKinley, Mount, or Denali, the highest 
mountain in North America, is in Alaska, in 
lat. 63° 4' N. and long. 151° W., and is 20,464 feet 
high. It was first scaled, not by Cook (1906), but 
by Archdeacon Stuck and Mr H. P. Karstens 
(1913). 

McKinley, William, twenty-fourth president 
of the United States, Avas born 29th Jan. 1843, at 
Niles in Ohio, and served in the Civil War, retiring 
in 1867 as major to Canton, where, after a period 
of study, he practised law. He was elected to con- 
gress in 1877, and repeatedly re-elected. In 1891 he 
was made governor of Ohio, his name having ere 
this been identified with the high protective tariff 
carried in the McKinley Bill of 1890, though subse- 
(^uently modified by the Democrats in 1894. Chosen 
Kepublican candidate for the presidency in 1896, he 
conducted an exciting contest with W. J. Bryan, 
who advocated the cause of free silver, payment of 
debts in silver dollars, the repression of mono- 
polies, and was understood to favour labour at the 
expense of capital. A large section of the Demo- 
crats — spite of their dislike to his protective 
policy— supported him as against Bryan ; and as 
representative of a gold standard and the interests 
of capital, he secured then, and again in 1900, a 
large majority. Shot at Bliffalo by an anarchist 
bullet on 6tli September 1901, he died on the 14th. 
—For the war with Spain, see Cuba. 
Mackiutosli* See India-rubber. 

Mackiutosh, Sir James, philosopher, was 
born at Aldourie in Inverness-shire, October 24, 
1765. Having studied at King’s College, Aber- 
deen, and then medicine at Edinburgh, he settled 
in London, for some time supporting himself and 
his young wife by writing for the newspapers. The 
firat work that brought him into notice was liis 
VMidce Qallicce (1791), in reply to Burke’s lie- 
flections on the French Revolution. Fox, Sheridan, 
and other leading Whigs sought the author’s ac- 
quaintance ; and when the association of the 
‘Friends 6f the People’ (q.v.) was formed he was 


appointed secretary. He was called to the bar 
in 1795, and ere long attained high eminence as a 
forensic lawyer. In 1799 he delivered a brilliant 
series of lectures on the law of nature and of nations 
before the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn ; and his de- 
fence of Peltier (1803), charged^ with a libel on 
Bonaparte, was a splendid triumph. In 1804 he 
was knighted, and appointed recorder of Bombay, 
and in 1806 judge of the Admiralty Court ; here 
he spent seven years, entering parliament on his 
return as Whig member for Nairn (1813). He 
was professor of La^v in the college of Haileybury 
from 1818 to 1824, and in 1830 became a member 
of the Board of Control under the Grey ministry, 
and spoke in favour of the Keform Bill. He died 
not long after, on the 22d May 1832. His Dlsser^ 
tation on the Progi^ess of Ethical Philosophy (1831)^ 
written for the Encyclopcedia Britanrma^ although 
very incomplete, shows the admirable powers of 
the author. For Lardner’s Cyclopcediu he wrote a 
brief but excellent survey of the History of Eng- 
land. A mere fragment of a great projected work, 
entitled A History of the Revolution iri England in 
1688, appeared after his death. 

A collection of Mackintosh’s miscellaneous works was 
published in 3 vols. in 1854. See the Memoirs by his son 
(2 vols. 1835 ), and the essays of Macaulay and De Quincey. 

Macklin^ Charles, actor, was born 1st May 
1690, according to bis biographer ( Macklin Ubcd to 
say in 1699), the son of an Irish gentleman nB.med 
M‘Laughlin, who commanded a troop of horse for 
King James at the Boyne two months later, and lost 
his estates in consequence. After a wild, unsettled 
youth, in which he was by turns potboy, college 
servant, and stroller, he played for a number of 
years in Bristol and Bath, till his brogue was worn 
down, and in 1733 was engaged for small parts at 
Drury Lane. He steadily rose in the public favour, 
till in 1741 he appeared in his great character, Shy- 
lock: Pope saia of it, ‘This is the Jew that 
Shakespeare drew.’ From this time he_ was ac- 
counted one of the best actors, appearing Avith nearly 
equal success in tragedy or comedy, in passion or 
buffoonery, for nearly half a century. His last per- 
foxmiance was at Covent Garden in May 1789, when 
he broke down ; but he survived, with an annuity 
of £200, till 11th July 1797. He was generous, 
high-spirited, and honourable, but somewhat iras- 
cible ; in 1735 he killed a brothei’-aclor in a quarrel 
over a wig, and was tried for murder; and fre- 
quently afterwards he was engaged in disputes and 
actions at law. He wrote a tragedy, and several 
farces and comedies; of these Love d-la-Mode 
(1759) and The Man of the World (1781) have been 
printed; in the latter his own part was Sir Per- 
tinax MacSycopbant. See Lives by Francds Aspry 
Congreve (1798) and by Edward Abbot Parry 
(1891). 

Macknigllty Dr James, an eminent divine of 
the Church of Scotland, was born at Irvine, in 
Ayrshire, 17th September 1721 ; studied at Glasgow 
University, and afterwards at Leyden, in Holland ; 
and in 1753 was ordained minister of the parish of 
Maybole. In 1769 he was translated to Jedburgh, 
and thence to Edinburgh in 1772, where he died, 
ISth Janua^ 1800. Macknight was a superior 
scholar, a liberal, wise, and prudent ecclesiastic, 
and a respectable writer on Scripture subjects. 
His principal works are Harmony of the Four 
Gospels (1756); The Truth of the Gospel History 
{ 1763) ; and A New Translation of the Apostolical 
Epistles, wUh Commentary and Notes (1795). 

Mackonocliie, Alexander Heriot, priest, 
was born af; Fareham in Hampshire, 11th August 
1825, the son of a Scots East Indian colonel. He 
studied a while at Edinburgh Univei*sity, took a 
second class in classics at Oxford, and was or- 
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(lamed to a curacy at Westbury, removing in 1852 
to Wantage, and in 1858 to St>George’s-iii-tlie-East. 
jn 1862 he became the first vicar of St Alban’s, 
Holborn. His prosecution by the Church Associa- 
tion for litualistic practices began in 1867 ; and in 
1882, in accordance with the dying wish of Arch- 
bishop Tait, he sought to withdraw from the conflict 
by resignation. The charge of St Peter’s, London 
Docks, he held but a twelvemonth, for on 15th 
December 1887 he lost his way in Mainore deer- 
forest, Ballachulish, and two days later was found 
dead in the snow. See his Life by Mrs Towle ( 1890 ). 

McLaren, Alexander (1826-1910), ‘of Man- 
chester,’ born at Glasgow, studied there, and became 
a Baptist minister in Stepney, Southampton, and 
(from 1858) Manchester. He was one oi the most 
eminent and revered Nonconformist preachers of his 
time, and published many volumes of sermons and 
commentaries. See Life by E. T. McLaren ( 1911 ). 

Maelaren, Charles (1782-1866), born at 
Ormiston, East Lothian, was first editor of the 
Scots7nan, editor of the Encyclojocedia Bntannica 
(6th edition), and a geologist. 

Maclaiirin, Colin, mathematician, born at 
Kilmod^in, Argyllshire, in 1698, graduated at Glas- 
gow, and became professor of Mathematics in 
Marischal College, Abereen, In 1719 he visited 
London, and was admitted to the Royal Society. 
There he published his Geometria Organim (1719), 
an elaborate treatise on the description of curves. 
He afterwards visited France as tutor to Lord 
Polwarth’s son, and while there wrote a disser- 
tation on the percussion of bodies, which gained 
the prize of the Academy of Sciences in 1724; 
while sixteen years later he divided with Euler 
and Bernouilli its prize for an essay on the flux and 
reflux of the sea. The following year he was 
appointed, on the recommendation of Newton, 
assistant to James Gregory, professor of Mathe- 
matics in the university of Eldinburgh, and soon 
after succeeded him in the chair. In the labour of 
preparing trenches and barricades to defend Edin- 
burgh against Prince Charlie’s armjr he took too 
active a share for his health, and died of dropsy 
June 14, 1746. Maclaurin’s writings gave a strong 
impetus to the study of mathematical science in 
Scotland. His Treatise on Fluxions (1742 ), written 
in defence of Newton’s discoveries against the 
attack of Berkeley, was the first work in which the 
principles of fluxions were logically arranged, and 
formed a contribution of the greatest importance 
to the theory of the tides and the figure of the 
earth. Treatise on Algebra (1748) was left 
incomplete, as was also the Account of Sir Isaac 
NewtorCs Philosophical Discoveries (1748), contain- 
ing explanations of all Newton’s discoveries, the 
optical ones excepted. Many papers appeared in 
the Philosophical Transactions, 

Macle^ a term employed in mineralogy to desig- 
nate what are also called twin crystals, which are 
crystals united according to some precise law, yet 
not having their faces and axes parallel, so as to 
render the one a mere continuation of the other. 
In some macles the axes are parallel ; in some, they 
are inclined at an angle. Crystallisation in macles 
is very characteristic of some minerals. — Made 
is also the name of the variety of Andalusite 
(q.v.) called Chiastolite, a silicate of alumina, con- 
taining a little magnesia and oxide of iron. 
Made has been much used for making beads for 
rosaries, &c. 

McLeiinan9 John Fbrchjson, a strikingly orig- 
inal aijd suggestive writer on primitive civilisa- 
tion, was born at Inverness, 14th October 1827. 
He graduated at King’s College, Aberdeen, in 
1849, and then proceeded to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, which he left in 1853 to - join the 


Scottish bar in 1857, But he cut short the prac- 
tice of his profession in his zeal for the study 
of the usages and customs of early civilisation. 
The chief fruit of his labours appeared in Primi- 
tive Marriage (1865), in which he emphasises the 
importance of the matriarchal theory of marriage 
amongst savage peoples, and in papers in the 
Fortnightly Bevi&w (1869-70) on totemism. His 
book, after being enlai*ged and the argument 
strengthened by new evidence, was issued under 
the new title of Studies in Ancient History in 1876, 
McLennan fuither defended his views as against 
the patriaichal theory of Sir Henry Maine in The 
Patriarchal Theory, left incomplete at the author’s 
death, but finishecland edited by his brother Donald 
in 1885. He also wrote a Life of Thomas Drum-^ 
mond (1867) and papers on ‘The Levirate and 
Polyandry’ (1877). Draftsman of parliamentary bills 
for Scotland in 1872-75, he died 16tb June 1881. 
A second series of Studies in Ancient History, edited 
by bis widow and A. Platt, appeared in 1896. 

Macleod, Fiona. See Sharp (William). 

Macleod^ Norman, a divine of the Chiirch of 
Scotland eminent for his pulpit oratory, his writ- 
ings, and his liberal Christianity, the son of a 
parish minister, was born at Campbeltown, Argyll- 
shire, 3d June 1812. He was educated at Campbel- 
town and Campsie, to which his father had been 
translated, attended Glasgow University, and 
entering the church, became minister of Loudon, 
in Ayrshire (1838-43); of Dalkeith (1843-45); 
and of the important Barony Church, Glasgow, 
from July 1851 till his death, June 16, 1872. 
He received the degree of D.D. in 1858, and 
was appointed one of the Queen’s Chaplains in 
Scotland. , An utterance of his on the Sabbath 
question in 1865 startled his brethren and the 
public, and he was threatened with prosecution; 
but wiser counsels prevailed. In 1869 he was 
moderator of the General Assembly, and was desig- 
nated Dean of the Chapel Royal anci Chaplain of 
the Order of the Thistle. In 1845 he visited Canada 
as a church' deputy ; he was in Palestine in 1864- 
65, and in India in 1867, on mission business for 
the Church of Scotland. One of the most eloquent 
and powerful addresses he ever delivered was th.at 
on missions before the General Assembly, after his 
return. From 1850 to 1859 Macleod edited the 
Edinburgh Christian Magazine, for a year the 
Christian Guest (1860), and from 1860 till 1872 
Good Words, to which he contributed tales, essays, 
verses, sermons, most of which were reprinted in 
book-form. Full of healthy life and human sym- 
pathy himself, his writings snow shrewd observation, 
lively description, and good-humour ; his tales are 
lacking on tlie constructive side. He possessed a 
large, simple, childlike nature, full of tenderness, 
and was broad and catholic in his sympathies, which 
bound him to humanity at many points. He pub- 
lished The Earnest Student (1854), Deborah (1857), 
Daily Meditations The Gold Thread 

The Old Lieutenant (1862), Parish Papers (1862), 
Wee Davie (1864), Simple Truth (1866), Eastward 
(1866), Bemmiscences of a Highland Parish (his 
grandfather’s parish of Morven, 1867), The Starling 
(1867), Pe&ps at the Far East ( 1871). See Memoir 
(1876) by the Rev. Donald Macleod, and article’s 
by Strahan [Contemporary Beview, July 1872) and 
Dean Stanley (Good Words, 1872). 

Maclise^ Daniel, painter, the son of a High- 
land soldier named M‘Leish, was born at Cork in 
January 1806 (not 1811) and baptised 2d February, 
entered" the school of tlie Royal Academy, London, 
ill 1828, soon exhibited at the Academy, and in 1833 
made himself famous by his ‘All- Hallow Eve.’ 
His later pictures are many of them familiar by 
engraving— such as ‘The Banquet Scene in Mac- 
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beth’ and ‘Scene from Twelfth Night’ (1840), 
‘Play Scene in Hamlet’ (1842), and his design 
of ‘Shakespeare’s Seven Ages’ (1848), ‘The Gross 
of Green Spectacles’ (1850), ‘Caxton’s Printing- 
office ’ ( 1851 ). The frescoes — each 45 feet long and 
12 feet high— in the Eoyal Galleiy of the House of 
Lords, depicting ‘ The Meeting of Wellington and 
Blncher on the Evening of the Battle of Waterloo’ 
and ‘The Death of Nelson at Trafalgar,’ were 
admitted to be the finest mural paintings hitherto 
executed in Britain. Numerous good engravings of 
them are cuiTent The most notewort^ pictures 
exhibited by Maclise, after the completion of these 
great works, were ‘Othello,’ ‘Desdemona,’ and 
‘Ophelia’ (1867), ‘The Sleep of Duncan’ and 
‘Madeline after Prayer’ (1868), ‘King Cophetua 
and the Beggar Maid’ (1869), ‘The Earls of Des- 
mond and Ormond,’ posthumously exhibited in 
1870, in which year he died on 1st April. The 
sketches by him of his contemporaries, published 
in Fraser^s Magazme during 1830-38, were repub- 
lished in 1874 and 1883. See the Memoir by 
O’Driscoll (1871). 


Macma]ioii9 Marie Edme Patrice Maurice 
DE, Duke of Magenta, marshal of France, de- 
scended from an Irish Jacobite family, was born at 
Sully, near Autun, 13th June 1808. Entering 
the army, he saw much active service in Algeria^ 
especially distinguishing himself at the storm- 
ing of Constantine (1837), commanded the 
division that stormed the Malakoff at Sebastopol 
in 1855, and took a conspicuous part in the war 
against the Kabyles in Algeria (1857-58) and in 
the Italian campaign of 1869, winning a marshal’s 
baton and tbe dignity of Duke of Magenta for the 
decisive part he took in the battle of that name. 
He was nominated governor-general of Algeria in 
1884. In the Franco-German war of 1870-71 he 
had command of the first army corps, but was 
defeated at WSrth, and wounded and captured at 
Sedan. On the close of the war he was made com- 
mander of tbe army of Versailles, with which he 
suppressed the Commune. In 1873 he was elected 
president of the republic for a period of seven years, 
with some hope that the restoration through hiTn 
of the Bourbons might be secured. For his sym- 
pathies were, and continued to be, conservative, 
and at times reactionary, and, although he pur- 
sued no aggressive policy, he gradually became 
estranged from the Kepublicans. Rather than 
dismiss some of his old comrades in arms he pre- 
ferred to resign, 30th January 1879. He afterwards 
lived in retirement, and died 17th October 1893. 

Macmillan, Daniel, was the son of a small 
farmer, and was born at Upper Conic, Arran, 13th 
September 1813. His brother Alexander was' 
bom at Irvine, 3d October 1818, survived Daniel for 
nearly forty years, and died 25th January 1896. 
After serving a seven years’ apprenticeship ( 1824-31 ) 
under a bookseller at Irvine, Daniel went to Glas' 
gow in 1831 ; was engaged with Johnson, Cam- 
bridge (1833-37), and with Seeley, London (1837-43). 
He was joined by his younger brother Alexander, 
who had been keeping a school at Nitshill, near 
Paisley, and a small shop in Aldersgate Street in 
London was opened under his charge in 1843. 
Partly through the kindly interest of Archdeacon 
Hare the business of Mr Newby, Cambridge, was 
taken over by the brothers in the same year, and 
Mr Stevenson’s business there was acquired for 
xOOOO m 1845, with the assistance of fresh partners. 
As the brothers showed insight and knowledge of 


and by 1866 


^ks their business grew rat 

success was secured. The books that helped the 
youn^ firm most largely were the works of Kingsley, 
Maunee, ^d the educational and university 
D^el died 27tU June 1857, He had a 


volumes. 


high ideal of the bookselling business : ‘As tiuly 
as God is, we are his ministers and help to minister 
to the well-being of the souls of men.^ Alexander 
Macmillan (1818-96) was appointed publisher to 
Oxford University in 1863, and in the same year 
the business was removed to London. Macmillans 
Magazine appeared in 1859-1907. See the Life of 
Daniel Macmillan by T. Hughes (1882), and the 
Life and Letters of Alexander Macmillan by C. L. 
Graves ( 1910 ). 

Macmillanites* See Cameronians. 

Md.COn (Matisco of Caesar), the capital of the 
French department of Sa6ne-et- Loire, on the right 
bank of the Sa6ne, 41 miles by rail N. of Lyons. A 
dull, modernised place, it has a twelve-arch bridge, 
with a view of Mont Blanc ; a fragment of an old 
cathedral, demolished at the Revolution ; the fine 
Romanes<iue church of St Pierre (rebuilt 1866); 
and a statue of Lamartine, who was born here. It 
carries on an extensive trade in wines known as 
Macon, like but lighter than Burgundy, as well as 
in corn, cattle, Sc., and has manufactures of 
watches, brass, faience, &c., and distilling. Pop. 
18,000. 

Macoil9 capital of Bihh county, Georgia, on tbe 
Ocmulgee, stands among forest-clad hills, at the 
liead of navigation, 78 miles SSE, of Atlanta, on 
six lines of railway. It is the seat of Mercer 
University (Baptist), a Roman Catholic college, 
a Wesleyan girls’ school, and an academy for the 
blind; has iron and brass foundries, cotton- 
factories, &c., and ships large quantities of 
cotton and peaches. Pop. (1880) 12,749; (1920) 
52,995. 

I ]IIacpliersoii9 James, notorious as the ‘ trans- 
! lator ’ of the Ossianic poems, was born in 1736 at 
; Ruthven, in Inverness-shire. After finishing his 
studies at King’s College, Aberdeen, he became a 
schoolmaster in his native village, published a poem 
entitled the Highlander in 1768, contributed about 
the same time verses to the Scots Magazine, and 
in the following year, having met with ‘ Jupiter ’ 
Carlyle and John Home, the author of Douglas, 
he showed them some fragments of Gaelic verse, 
with ‘ translations ’ of the same. These ( sixteen iti 
number) appeared in 1760, and excited so much 
interest that the Faculty of Advocates in Edin- 
burgh subscribed money to send Macpherson on 
a tour through the Highlands for the purpose of 
collecting more of the same. The quest was 
successfm, but the unsatisfactoiy statements of 
Macpherson about his originals and the place 
where he made his discoveries excited grave and 
well-grounded suspicions. Some MSS. undoubt- 
edly he found, but what he published as their 
contents was something very different from these. 
The result of Iris labours was the appearance 
at London, in 1762, of the so-called poems of 
Ossian (q.v.), under the title of Fingal, an Epw 
Foem, in Six Books; and in 1763, or femora, an 
Epic Poem, in Eight Books. A storm of contro- 
versy soon arose in regard to their genuineness, 
which can hardly yet be said to have entirely 
subsided, although the general verdict is not so un- 
favourable as that of Dr Johnson, who denounced 
them as mere imposture. He probably found some 
poems, but very unlike the epic he published. 
This had, however, a great vogue in Europe, 
influenced Goethe, Schiller, and the Romantics 
(as well as Napoleon), and was the making of 
Macpherson in a worldly point of view. He 
was appointed in 1764 surveyor -general of the 
Floiidas with a salary for life, and in 1779 agent to 
the Nabob of Arcot— a very lucmtive office ; sat 
ten years in parliament as member for Camelford ; 
and died 17th February 1796 on the estate of Bell- 
ville(Balavil) which he had purchased in Inverness- 
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shive. His body was actually interred at his own 
request and expense in Westminster Abbey. He 
published also a wretched prose translation of the 
Jliad^ and a number of political pamphlets. See 
books on him by Bailey Saunders (1894) and J. S. 
Smart (1905). 

MacOLnarie^ a tributary of the Darling (q.v.) ; 
a river and a harbour of Tasmania ; a lake and a 
port in New South Wales ; and a group of islets 
in the Southern Pacific, all discovered during the 
governorship of Geneial Lachlan Macquarie, one of 
the ablest governors of New South Wales ( 1810-21) 
and a great fosterer of exploration. 

Macqueen, Robert. See Braxfield ( Lord ). 

lUacraucheilia (Gr., ‘long-necked’), a genus 
of South American fossil herbivorous animals, 
forming a connecting-link between the Palaeo- 
therium (q.v.) and the camel family. In form 
they nearly^ resembled the llama, and the best- 
known species was as large as a canieL 

Macready, William Charles, actor, was the 
son of William McCready (so he spelt his name), 
actor and provincial manager. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Birch, was an actress. While 
the elder Macready was fulfilling an engagement 
at Covent Garden, William Charles was born in 
Mary Street, Euston Road, on 3d March 1793. In 
1795 his father became manager of the Birming- 
liam Theatre, and Macready was sent to Rugby, 
^^here he entered in 1803. He was intended 
for the bar ; but his father’s managerial specula- 
tions proving unsuccessful, lie was forced to adopt 
the stage as his profession. He made his first 
appearance at Birmingham on 7th June 1810, 
playing Romeo, and for six years remained in the 
provinces. On 16th September 1816 he made his 
London d4but, playing Orestes (Distrest Mother) 
at Covent Garden. His reception by the critics 
and public was friendly; but he was for a long 
time very unfortunate in being cast for unsyMa- 
thetic parts, one of the few exceptions being Kob 
Roy, in which he made a great hit, and of which 
he was the original actor in London. For many 
vears he fought a fairly eq^ual fight against Kean, 
Young, and Charles Kemble; but it was not till 
1837 that he really took his position as leading 
English actor. On 30th September 1837 he in- 
augurated his famous Covent Garden management, 
during which he did much good service to the 
English stage. Surrounded by such players as 
Miss Faucit, Samuel Phelps, James Anderson, Mr 
and Miss VandenhojQF, Miss Priscilla Horton, and 
Mrs Warner, he produced Shakespeare’s plays in 
worthy fashion, and did much to elevate and 
reform the theatre. For two seasons he managed 
Covent Garden, but abruptly gave it up; thp, 
after two years’ interval, took Drury Lane, which 
he managed from December 1841^ to June 1843. 
Afier this time he never settled in London, but 
played in the provinces, in Paris, and in America. 
His last visit to the United States was marked by 
the terrible riots which arose out of the ill-feeling 
borne by the American actor Forrest to Macready. 
A riotous mob trying to break into the Astor Place 
Theatre for the purpose of maltreating Macready 
was fired upon by the military, and some twenty 
lives were lost ( 10th May 1849 ). On 26th February 
1851 Macready took bis farewell of the stage, at 
Drury Lane, in Ms great part of Macbeth, and 
passed Ms remaining years in placid retirement at 
Sherborne, Dorsetshire, and at Cheltenham, where 
he died on 27th April 1873. As an actor Macready 
endeavoured to combine the dignity of the Kembles 
with the naturalness of Kean, If not of the first 
rank, he was yet an actor of great power, and 
specially distinguished himself in Macbeth, Lear, 
lago, King John, Cassius, and Henry IV. In 


Virginius, Werner, Richelieu, and Claude Melnotte 
he was also greatly successful. 

See Macready’s Reminisoences and Diaries (1875); 
Lady Pollock’s Macready as I knew Him (2d ed. 1885) ; 
a memoir by William Archer ( ‘ Eminent Actors ’ senes, 
1890) ; the Diaries as edited by Toynbee (1912). 

Maerobius, Ambrosius Theodosius, a Latin 
grammarian who flourished about the beginning of 
the 5th century. He appears to have been by birth 
a Greek, but literally nothing whatever is known 
of his life, not even whether he was a Christian or 
a pagan. Two of his works are extant — a com- 
mentary on Cicero’s Somnhim Scipionis, and SatuT'- 
naliot'um Camimorum Libri Sepfem, a series^ of 
historical, mythological, antiquarian, and critical 
dialogues at third hand. See studies by Linke 
(1880), Wissowa (1880), and AVMttaker (1923). 
Macrocosm. See Microcosm, Paracelsus. 

Macro Om* a market-town of Ireland, on the 
Su|lane, 24 miles by rail W. of Cork ; pop. 2700. 
Near Macroom is a seat of the Earl of Bantry, con- 
structed out of an old castle of King John’s time. 

McTaggarty William, artist, was born at 
Aros, Kin tyre, a crofter’s son, 25th October 1835. 
He studied painting under Daniel Macnee in Glas- 
gow and Robert Scott Lauder in Edinburgh, became 
R.S.A. in 1870, but was more closely associated 
with tlie Royal Scottish Water-colour Society and 
the Society of Scottish Artists. He lived in Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards at Broomieknowe, near by, 
where he died 2d April 1910. He painted genre 
and landscape, especially fisber-folk and sea-scenes, 
with imaginative insight. Latterly his manner 
was akin to impressionism. See Life by Caw (1917). 

Mactraj a genus of bivalve molluscs, with 
somewhat triangular equal -valved shells. They 
are active animals, ploughing their way through 
the sand either on the shore or at slight depths, 
and are able like cockles to take considerable leaps. 
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Two common North American species, M. soli- 
dissima and M, ovcdis, known as hen-clams, surf- 
clams, &c., are sometimes ealen ; while some small 
British species— e.g. M. suhtvmcata—d,x^ said to 
be gathered for feeding pigs, - 

MacWhirter, John ( 1839-191 1), artist, was 
bom at Slateford, near Edinburgh. Apprenticed 
early to a bookseller and publisher, he soon left, 
and commenced his artist lite. His early studies of 
wild-flowers at home and abroad were selected by 
Ruskin as examples for his Oxford class. In 1864 
he was elected Associate of the Scottish Academy, 
in 1879 A.R.A., and in 1893 R,A. He excelled in 
depicting Highland scenery, bat one of his most 
admired works is a view of Constantinople and the 
Golden Horn (1889).' As favourites among liis 
numerous pictures may be mentioned ‘The Van- 
guard,’ ‘Tlie Lady of the Woods,’ ‘The Three 
Graces,’ and ‘ Out in the Cold.’ 

Madagascar, the third largest island in the 
world, is situated to the SE. of Africa, and is about 
four times as large as England and Wales ; length, 
995 miles ; greatest breadth, 360 miles ; area, 
228,000 sq. m. Madagascar was frequently visited 
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"by Europeans since the beginning of the 16fch cen- considering its proximity to Africa, the country is 
tiiry and the coasts were carefully surveyed by markedly deficient in the larger carnivora and in 
Captain Owen, R.N., in 1823-25; but for long ungulate animak It is specially the home of the 
there was no accurate knowledge of the interior, lemurs, there being about 40 species and well- 
But between 1865 and 1870 Grandidier explored marked varieties, as well as the allied and very 
the island and crossed it in several directions, curious Aye-aye ((j.v., Cheiromys madagascarien^ 
Numerous journeys were made by members of the si$). Madagascar is also the chief habitat of the 
London Missionary Society and other missions; chamDeleons, and especially of those species with 
and since the Erench conquest in 1895 the greater curious processes on the head, about half of all the 
part of the island has been carefully mapped by known species in the world (50) being found in the 
French officers, and maps issued in various scales. island. About 260 species of birds are found in 
Madagascar consists of an elevated interior Madagascar, and of the 150 land-birds 35 genera 
region, from 3000 to 5000 feet above the sea, and a 129 species are peculiar to it, many of them 

comparatively level country surrounding the high unlil^ any other living forms and of remote 

lanci, not much exceeding 600 feet in altitude, and affinities. The remains, in a sub- fossil state, of 
most extensive on the west and south, although large struthious birds, belonging to 7 or 8 species 
there are lofty mountains extending to the south- and 2 genera, mpyonm and MidUromis, have 
eastern extremity of the island. The first of these been found in the interior and in several places all 
great divisions is composed chiefly of Primary ^1^® southern coast. Of these, the largest, 

(gneiss and other crystalline) rocks, with enormous inge>is, was about 10 feet high, and its egg is 
Quantities of red clay -like earth, consisting of the largest known (14 in. x 11 in.). Fossil remains 
decoinposed gneiss. It is a mountainous region, gigantic tortoises have also been discovered, as 
there being very little level ground except in the '''’®ll those of two, if not three, species of extinct 
river-'valleys, and some extensive and fertile rice- hippopotami, but smaller than those now living in 
plahis, the dried-up beds of ancient lakes. This S^owth Africa ; also relics of great rails, geese, and 
interior liigliland comprises nearly half the total other waterfowl; of ape-like lemurs, connecting 
area of the island, and, although central, lies more the lemurs and the monkeys ; of slender-legged 
to the north and east, the watershed running down zfm oxen ; of large, slender-snouted gavials ; and 
the eastern side of the island at no great distance of huge lizards, 60 to 70 feet long, of the genus 
from the coast. From this upper region rises Bothriospondylns, also of the genera Titanosauvm 
the mountain-mass of Ankaratra (nearly 9000 feet and Megalosaurus. 

above sea-level), probably an ancient volcano. The I'he Malagasy people appear to be mainly derived 
lower regions of Madagascar are fertile and well from the Malay o- Polynesian stock, with which they 
wooded, especially on the eastern side of the island, have numerous affinities; but they have niany 
though a large district in the south-west is barren, points of connection with the Melanesian tribes, 
The western side consists of Secondary strata of from which the darker element in the inhabitants 
the Cretaceous and Jurassic periods, and here the of Madagascar is probably derived. There is also 
extensive plains are broken up by three prominent an Arab element both on the north-west and south- 
lines of mountain running north and south. From oS'St coasts. An earlier race called Vazimba was 
the south-east to the north-west and north several driven out of the central provinces by the Hova, and 
extensive groups of extinct volcanic craters have their descendants are still found in one part of the 
been traced. These are very numerous near Lake west coast. The Hova, the most advanced, civilised, 
Msy, and also in the Bhtafo district, 50 miles and intelligent Malagasy tribe, inhabiting the cen- 
farther south. There are hot springs in many parts tol province of Imbrina, and, since the beginning 
of the island. The chief rivers flow west and north- of the 19th century, the dominant race, are probably 
west, and there are many fine l)ays and harbours the latest immigrants and the purest Malayan in 
on the north-west coast. The largest lake is the origin. Other important tribes are the B6tsil6o 
iUaotra, in the Antsiliknaka province, and a chain (southern central), Bara (farther south-west), 
of lagoons extends for about 300 miles along the Tanala (south-east forest), Bdtsimishraka (east 
east coast, south of Tamatave, needing only about coast), Sibhnaka (north-east central), and Shkalhva 
30 miles of canal to connect them all into a continu- (along the entire west coast). All the coast peoples 
ous waterway ; this has been partly done since the appear to be closely connected with each other in 
French conquest. A motor-car service is maintained lanpage; but although there are many dialectic 
on several of the main routes, and there is postal diflerences, the language of the whole country is 
and telegraphic communication throughout the substantially one, and is evidently nearly allied to 
island. those of the Malayan and Melanesian islands. The 

All round the island is a nearly unbroken belt population of Madagascar is about 3,500,000. 
of forest, from 10 to 40 miles across, largely de- Malagasy, not having had their language 

veloped in the north-east, hut. more thin and scat- reduced to a written form until the early part of the 
tered on the western side of the island. The flora century, have no ancient literature ; but their 
of Madagascar is very rich and varied, and contains numerous proverbs, songs, fables, and folk-tales, 
many trees producing valuable timber. Amongst ^^id their oratorical abilities, as well as the copious- 
the most characteristic forms of vegetation are the ness of their language, give ample proof of their 
Traveller’s Tree (Bavmala madcigascarimsis), tlie intellectual acuteness. In their heathen state they 
Eafia Palm (Baphia pedunculata), the Lace-leaf were very immoral and untruthful, and cruel in war; 
[Aponog&tonfmestralis], the Beef- wood Tree (Casii- but they are also courageous, affectionate, and firm 
arma egnisetifolia), several species of pandanus and in friendship, kind to their children and their aged 
bamboo, and numerous peculiar orchids and ferns, *^nd sick relatives, obedient to the law and loyal, 
Three-fourths of the species and one-sixth of tlie very courteous and polite, and most hospitable, 
genera of the plants are endemic to Madagascar, While retaining some traditions of a Supreme 
showing (besides other facts to the same effect) Being, they practised (and, except in the more 
that the island is of very great antiquity. Aboub enlightened parts of the central provinces, still 
41,00 indigenous species are now known in Mada- practise) a kind of fetichism, together with divina- 
gascar, and there is one natural order, (^hlsenacese, tion, curious ordeals, and ancestor-worship. 

twenty-four species, confined to tlie island. Tl^e capital, Antaniinarivo, is situated centrally 

Ihe fauna of Madagascar contains several excep- iu the island, but nearer the eastern side. It has a 
tional and ancient forms of life, comprising many population of aboub 70,000, and contains many large 
species and even genera known nowhere else ; but, and handsome building.s, including the royal palaces, 
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the French Residency, government offices, seven 
stone churches, including the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic cathedrals, as well as many others of brick 
belonging to the English and French Protestant, 
the Lutheran and R.C., missions, several colleges 
and high schools, hospitals and dispensaries, an 
observatory, court of justice, mission printing- 
presses, &c. The chief ports are Tamatave and 
Miinanjara, on the east coast ; Majunga, on the 
north-west; and Tulear, on the south-west coast. 
Diego-Suarez, at the extreme north, and Fiankran- 
tsba in Betsileo, are also important places. 

The princmal exports ( averaging in value before 
the Great War from £800,000 to £900,000 annually) 
of Madagascar are cattle, hides, wax, india-rubber, 
rafia bast, fibre hats, and graphite, also ebony and 
other valuable woods ; coffee, sugar, and vanilla 
are cultivated by Europeans, and ostrich-farming 
has been commenced. The chief imports, greatly 
varying in amount of late years, are cotton 
goods, metal -ware, crockery, coal, and mm. The 
principal trade is from the eastern ports to 
Mauritius and Reunion, and there is also, now an 
increasing trade from the western side of the 
island with South Africa. The soil of the coast 
plains, especially of the eastern side, is fertile, and 
could supply large quantities of all tropical produc- 
tions. Iron is abundant, especially as magnetite, 
also as hsematite and bog-iron ore ; the Malagasy 
are skilful in the smelting and working of this as 
well as other metals. Copper exists in some quan- 
tity in certain districts, and there also tin is said to 
be found. Galena is found abundantly near Mount 
Ankkratra, and from this lead is obtained, and 
silver has been extracted from it. Gold of excellent 
quality has been found in many parts of the interior, 
and forms about a third in value of the total exports. 
In the south-west of the island mineral oil and coal 
have also been lately discovered, and are, now being 
worked. Other mineral products are sulphur, anti- 
mony, zinc, graphite, kaolin clay, slate, lignite, and 
garnets. Since the French conquest in 1895 carriage 
roads have been constructed in numerous directions 
in the interior, so as to connect together the chief 
towns and ports ; and a railway connects Tama- 
tave with Antanknarivo. This is now being ex- 
tended north and south of the capital. There is 
no lack of manual skill among the people, who 
excel in weaving, in straw- work, and in carpentry, 
as well as in the working of gold and silver and 
other metals. 

Madagascar was known to the early Greek geo- 
graphers Ptolemy and Arrian under the name of 
memithias ; and the island was certainly known to 
and visited by Arab merchants at least a thousand 
years ago, and settlements were formed by them, 
as well as by Indian traders, in very early times ; 
indeed, the Arabs have left indelible traces of their 
influence upon the language, civilisation, and super- 
stitions of the Malagasy. Madagascar was first 
mentioned by Marco Polo as Mculeigascar or 
Magastar ; but the first European to discover the 
island was the Portuguese Diogo Diaz in 1500. To 
the Portuguese was owing tlie name by which 
Madagascar was long known in European maps, 
SaQ Lourengo, but they made no permanent colony 
there. The Dutch formed settlements for a short 
time ; and the French made persistent efforts for 
nearly two centuries to maintain posts on the east 
coast, but without any permanent success. But 
they retained the little island of Ste Marie (east 
coast) ; in 1840 they obtained the island of N6sib6 
(north-west coast) ; and in 1883 they went to war 
with the Malagasy, hostilities being carried on in 
a desultory fashion for about two and a half years. 
Eventually a treaty was concluded by which the 
Bay of Di4go- Suarez, at the extreme north of 
Madagascar, was ceded to France, together with 


the right to place a Resident and officers at the 
capital, and other officials at various ports and 
other places. In 1894 further demands were made 
by the French government upon that of Madagas- 
car, but as these were not acceded to, an expedi- 
tionary force was sent to enforce the claims of 
France. This force landed on the NW. coast early 
in 1895 ; hut owing to the necessity for construct- 
ing a road, it was not until the 30th of September 
that the flying column reached the capital, bom- 
barded it, and entered the city. The queen was 
allowed to retain somewhat of her dignity under 
the protectorate; but the rebellion of the follow- 
ing year led to the country becoming a colony of 
France. Queen Rknavkloiia III. (born 1862, suc- 
ceeded in 1883, died 1917) was in 1897 sent to 
live in Algeria. The whole island was gradually 
brought under French authority by General Gal- 
lieni, governor -general and commander -iu-cliief 
(1896-1905). 

Up to the middle of the 17th century Madagascar 
was divided into a number of independent chief- 
taincies; about that time, however, the war-like 
Sakalkva made themselves masters of the western 
half of the island, as well as of several interior pro- 
vinces. But in the early part of the 19th century 
the Hova, led by two energetic chiefs, Andrianirn- 

binimkrina and his son Radkma L, threw off the 

kkalkva yoke, and, with the aid of English arms 
and discipline, made themselves virtually kings of 
Madagascar. They conquered the eastern, north- 
western, and central provinces; but the Hova 
authority was only nominal in many parts of the 
island. Radkma abolished the export slave-trade, 
and encouraged English missionaries. From 1820 
they reduced the language to writing, gave the 
people the beginnings of a literature, opened 
schools, founded churches, and introduced many 
of the arts of civilised life. But the accession of 
Queen Bknavklona I. in 1828 gradually led to re- 
pressive measures ; the missionaries were obliged to 
leave in 1835 and 1836, and in a severe persecution 
numbers of the native Christians perished; and 
Europeans were excluded from the island. The 
queen’s decease in 1861 put ati end to this period 
of terror, and Madagascar was reopened to Euro- 
peans at the accession of her son Radkma IL 
Owing to the young king’s follies and to intrigues 
with foreigners, he was put to death in 1863, and 
his wife Rksohkrina placed on the throne. During 
her reign (1863-68) steady advances were made, 
and treaties of commerce concluded with England, 
France, and America. Queen Rkiiavklona II., who 
succeeded Queen Rksohkrina, her husband the prime- 
minister, and many of the nobles were baptised ; 
and after the burning of the royal idols in 1869 
almost the whole population of the central provinces 
of Imkrina and Bktsilko put themselves under 
instruction. In 1879 all the African slaves in the 
country were set free. Since 1896 the French 
Protestants have taken part in mission work. 
There are 2700 Protestant Christian congregations 
and some 400 schools, with 24,000 scholars and 
360,000 adherents. Of the Roman Catholic mission, 
the numbers probably amount to about a fourth 
of the Protestants, of whom above three-fourths 
belong to the London Missionary and the Paris 
Societies, the others to the Friends, the Norwegian 
Lutheran, two American Lutheran, and the Englisli 
Anglican missions. Several colleges and training 
institutions, as well as liospitals and dispensaries 
and leper asylums, have long been established in 
the country ; and the mission presses issue 200,000 
copies annually of various publications. 

See Ftacourt’s Histoire de Madapascnr { 1061 ) ; History 
of Mffdagascar ( 1838 ), Three Visits to M cidagasGcir ( 1858 ), 
and The Martyr Omroh (1870), all by W. Ellis (q.v.); 
Madagascar and its People (1870), The Great African 
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Island (ISSO), Madagascar before the Conquest (1896), 
A Naturalist in Madagascar (1915), and Fifty Years in 
Madagascar il9U),All\yy I. Sibree ; Grandidier’s 
physique, raturelle, et politique de Madagascar ( forty 4to 
vols., 1876 et seq .) ; Guide de V Immigrant d Madagascar 
(4 vols. 1900) ; other French books by Blanchard (1875), 
Eouiier (1895), and Catat (1896); and in English by 
Mullens ( 1876), Shav (1886), GrijEth ( 1920), and Kidgwell 
(1921), Oliver (1886), and Cousins (1895). 

Bfad-apples a name sometimes given to the 
Apple of fcJodom (q.v.), to the produce of the Egg- 
plant (q.v.), and to a kind of Galls (q.v.). 

Maddalenas La, a strongly fortified island, 
with a town of the same name, north of Sardinia. 
With the neighbouring islands of Caprera, &c., it 
forms an Italian naval station. 

Afaddalo^nis a city of Italj’’, 17 miles by rail 
NNE. of Naples'; pop. 23,000. 

madden. Sir Frederick, an eminent English 
antiquary, born in Portsmouth in 1801, employed 
in the British Museum first as assistant-keeper, 
from 1837 as keeper, in the department of MSS. 
He was knighted in 1832, and gazetted as one 
of the gentlemen of the privy chamber. In 1866 
he retired from his office in the British Museum, 
and he died in London, 8th March 1873. Madden 
edited many works of literary or historical intei*est. 
As an editor he shows a rare combination of pro- 
found scholarship and temperate caution. His 
original writings are found in the pages of the 
Archceologia and Collectanea Topograjohica. 

madder (RuUa), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Bubiaceae. The species are found in 
the tropical and warmer temperate parts of both 
the Ola and New Worlds, and from early times till 
recently were important for the colouring matter of 
their roots, especially for dyeing Turkey-red. The 
most important is the Common Madder or Dyer’s 
Madder (B. tinctorum), a native probably of the 
south of Europe as well as of Asia. It is a perennial, 
'with weak stems and whorls of four to six elliptic or 
lanceolate glossy leaves, the stem and leaves rough 
with sharp prickles, small greenish-yellow flowers, 
and black ifniit. Munjeet, or Indian Madder (R. 
cordifoUa ), ranks next to it in importance. i2. pere- 
grina, found in the south-west of England, and 
called Wild Madder, is very similar to.i2, tinctorum. 
Since the discovery of artificial Alizarin (q.v.) the 
commercial inmortance of madder has rapidly 
decreased (see Dyeing). 

Madeira, the largest of a small group of islands 
in the North Atlantic Ocean, ofi:‘ the north-west 
coast of Africa, from the nearest point of which it 
is 390 miles distant, in 32® 40' N. fat., 17® W. long. 
It lies 1164 miles SW. of the Lizard, and 535 miles 
SW. of Lisbon, and is within four days’ sail of 
Plymouth, and six of Liverpool. The other islands 
of the group are Porto Santo, 23 miles to the NE., 
with a population of about 4000, where Columbus 
lived for a time before he touched at Funchal ; 
and the Desertas, 11 miles SE., three xminhabited 
islands consisting of Deserta Grande, Bugio, and 
Ilheo Chao. Madeira (Portuguese ‘timber,’ the 
island having once been well wooded) was unin- 
habited when discovered in the 14th century, and 
was first settled in 1419. It is 38 miles long by 
12 to 15 wide, and along with the other islands 
of the group is treated as an integral pro- 
vince of Portugal, entitled to send representa- 
tives to the Cortes at Lisbon, It was occupied by 
British troops in 1801 for a few months, and again 
fmm 1807 to 1814. It is traversed , by a mountaiii- 
chain ranning east and west, with deep ravines 
between iihe lateral ndges, the most notable of 
wmichis the ‘Gi*and Cunal,’ with a depth of more 
than 20(X) feet. The islands are of volcanic origin. 


and are the summits of lofty mountains, rising in 
Pico Ruivo to 6059 feet, in Torres Peaks to 6000, 
Pico Arrieiro to 5895, and in many others to 4000 
and 5000 feet. Slight earthquakes occasionally 
occur. In the south the brooks are dry in summer, 
and the country is treeless and arid ; the north 
side is more luxuriant and fertile, with wider areas 
of cultivated ground ; in the north-west aie un- 
dulating grassy plains. The coasts are steep arid 
precipitous, the only harbour being that of Funchal 
(q.v.). Pop. of province (1920) 179,002. 

The clouds, which are attracted by the moun- 
tains, yield plenty of moisture, and the climate is 
remarkable for its constancy, though probably too 
relaxing for those in perfect health and accus- 
tomed to a temperate climate. The thermometer 
at Funchal shows a mean temperature of 61® F. 
At the coldest season the thermometer occasion- 
ally registers a minimum of 50® F. In the hottest 
days of summer it seldom rises above 80®, wdiile 90® 
is exceptional. The prevailing wind during nine 
months of the year is north-east. The average 
rainfall is 29 inches, and the average number of 
days on which rain falls in heavy lowers is 70, 
but there are few really wet days. The tem- 
perate and constant Avarmth of its climate has 
made it a favourite resort for invalids affected by 
pulmonary disease. The only land reptile is the 
lizard, and Madeira has no indigenous mammalia, 
though the ordinary domestic animals, together 
mth rabbits, rats, and mice, have been introduced 
by the Portuguese. The fruits and grains of 
Europe are cultivated on the lower levels; the 
products include wheat, barley, Indian corn, the 
otato, oranges, lemons, guavas, mangos, figs, and 
ananas. Travellers praise the golden splendour 
of the wide expanses of gorse and broom in blos- 
som, and of the marvelous masses of colour, 
pink, mauve, and brick-dust red of the flora of the 
island. 

Wine is the chief export, several kinds being 
produced in the island. That known in Europe as 
Madeira, a wine of strong body and fine bouquet, 
is made of a mixture of black and white grapes. 
The vines were nearly exterminated in 1852 and 
succeeding years by oitlium, but were soon re- 
lanted ; and oidium and the phylloxera have since 
een kept in check, so that a bad vintage has been 
almost unknown from that time. Sugar-canes 
bror^ht from Demerara and the Canary Islands 
are flourishing. 

The inhabitants are of mixed Portuguese, 
Moorish, and Negro descent ; they are of vigorous 
frame, lively, and industrious, economical and 
simple in their habits. There is much emigration, 
chiefly to the United States and Brazil. Madeira 
long suffered* from the absence of roads, the only 
six miles of macadamised roadway being that 
between Funclial and Camara do Lobos, a nshing- 
village. Loads are carried on the head by 
natives, and hammocks and sledges drawn by bul- 
locks are used for the tracks, while small sledges 
assist travelleis down the mountains sometimes. 
But roads have been made and motor-cars are 
supplanting bullocks. The export of fruit and 
vegetables is on fjlie increase ; and as irrigation has 
been introduced with great advantage, Madeira 
becomes more and more the market-garden of 
London. The trade is chiefly with Great Britain. 

See works by Brown, Biddle, Stanford (3909), Koebel 
(1909), and Lethbridge (1924). 

Madeirat, the great affluent of the Amazon, 
has its origin in the confluence of the Mamor6 
and^ Guapor6 (q.v.), at about 32® S. lat, the 
Beni (q.v,) joining 110 miles lower down. The 
river then nows north-east to the Amazon, its 
drainage basin embracing some 425,000 sq. m. 
From its mouth to its first falls the distance is 
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678 miles; above this point navigation is broken 
by a series of twenty-two falls, rapids, and cataracts 
foi a distance of 210 miles. ‘ In 1873-75 the attempt 
to construct a railway to pass these, and so provide 
an outlet by the Amazon for the products of 
Bolivia, was defeated by the appalling mortality 
amongst the workers caused by fever. When in 
1905 a new attempt was made, the fever was gradu- 
ally conquered by modern science, doctors, and 
iiospitals, and a line now runs from the frontier 
to near Sao Antonio. 

Hf adeleine9 La, gives its name to the Magda- 
lenian (late Palseolithic ) culture. See Anthro- 
pology. 

Mcldbava is an appellation of the Hindu god 
Vishnu (q.v.).--MADHAVA Acharya was a 14th- 
century Hindu author, who wrote on the more 
ancient Hindu learning. And see SiNDHiA. 

Madison, ( 1 ) the capital of Wisconsin, founded 
in 1836, is situated on an isthmus between Lakes 
Mendota and Monona, 82 miles W. of Milwaukee, 
at the junction of several railways. It contains 
the state capitol, university of Wisconsin (founded 
in 1849), and lunatic asylum, and has manufactures 
of farming implements, machinery, &c. Pop, 
{1885) 12,064; (1910) 25,531; (192()) 38,378.— (2) 
Capital of Jefferson county, Indiana, on the Ohio 
Eiver, 86 miles by rail SSE. of Indianapolis. It 
has boiler and engine works, steamboat - yards, 
and manufactories of furniture. Pop. 7000. 

Madison^ James, fourth president of the 
United States, was born at Port Conway, Virginia, 
March 16, 1751, graduated at Princeton in 1772, 
and studied law. In 1776 he was a member of the 
Virginia Convention, and took a useful part in 
drawing up the state constitution. His life from 
this time was devoted to politics, and he became 
one of the most eminent, accomplished, and 
respected of American statesmen. In 1780 he was 
elected to the Continental congress, and in 1784 to 
the legislature of Virginia, in which he was chiefly 
instrumental in securing the recognition of the 
light to religious liberty. But at this period 
anarchy was threatening the young republic, which 
hitherto had been but a loose confederation of 
states. Congress was a deliberative body merely; 
its members represented states only, and its powers 
were practically confined to that of giving advice. 
Madison was active in bringing about the Conven- 
tion of 1787, which framed the Federal constitution. 
There he acted with Jay and Hamilton, and with 
them wrote the Federalist. He was the chief 
author of the ‘Virginia plan,’ which even went 
some way towards disregarding state rights. He 
also suggested the important compromise under 
which, whether in apportioning' taxation or repre- 
sentation, slaves were to be regarded as population 
and not chattels, but five were reckoned as three 
persons — ^the so-called ‘three-fifths rule,’ which 
secured the adoption of the constitution by South 
Carolina and the other slave-holding states. A 
month’s discussion and all Madison’s arguments 
were necessary before the Virginia Convention was 
brought to ratify the constitution, and that only 
by 89 votes to 79. Madison was elected to the 
first national congress. He had done as much as 
any man, perhaps, to secure the adoption of the 
constitution, but he now showed himself anxious to 
limit the powers of the central government to the 
strict letter of their commission therein contained. 
He opposed the financial policy of Hamilton, and 
l>ecame a leader of the Eepuhlican or Jeffemonian 
party. In 1801, Jefferson having been elected presi- 
dent, Madison was made secretary of state, which 
post he held during the eight years of Jefferson’s 
administration. In 1809 he was elected president. 
The European wars of that period, with their 


blockades and orders in council, were destructive of 
American commerce, and ultimately brought on a 
war with England, which was declared in 1812, and 
continued for two years, at an enormous cost of life 
and treasure. 1111817, at the close of his second 
term, Madison retired to his seat at Montpelier, 
Virginia, where he died, 28th June 1836. Modest 
and reserved, courteous and kindly, he is a pleas- 
ant as well as an important figure in American 
history. He was not a brilliant man, but he was a 
statesman of eminent ability and purity of charac- 
ter. See the Lives by Rives ( Boston, 3 vols. 1859- 
68) and Gay ( ‘ American Statesmen ’ series, 1884). 

Madison University* now Colgate Uni- 
versity, is at Hamilton, N. Y. 

Madness. See Insanity. 

MadoC9 son of Owen Gwynnedd, a Welsh 
prince, is believed by his countrymen to have dis- 
covered America about 300 years before Columbus. 
Compelled, it is said, by civil strife, to abandon his 
native land, he sailed westward in 1170 with a 
small fleet, and, after a voyage of several weeks, 
reached a country whose productions and inhabit- 
ants were quite unlike those of Europe. Here he 
lived for a long time ; then, returning to Wales, he 
gave an account of the new land that he had dis- 
covered, equipped another fleet, set sail again, and 
was never more heard of. The story will be found 
in Lloyd and Powell’s Historie of Cambria (1584) ; 
but see the essay by Thomas Stephens written in 
1858 for the Eisteddfod, and published in 1893. 
There is no foundation for this Welsh tradition ; 
even if there were, the Noithmen have a prior 
claim to the discovery of America, for it is beyond 
doubt that Greenland and the American mainland 
were visited by them at a much earlier period 
(see Vinland). Gatlin in his Letters on the North 
American Indians (1841) hazardously describes the 
Tuscaroras as a mixed race, descended from Madoc’s 
Welshmen and the aborigines. Southey chose the 
story of Madoc as the subject of one of his epics. 

Mado]ma9 an Italian word meaning ‘ My Lady,’ 
used as the generic title for works of art, generally 
paintings, representing the Virgin, or the Virgin 
with the Infant Christ. Legend credits St Luke 
with having painted the first Madonna, a portrait 
put on the canvas from life, and with having carved 
the image of the Virgin in the Santa Casa at Loreto, 
After the Council of Ephesus (431), images of the 
Virgin with the Saviour in her arms became the 
recognised symbols of the orthodox faith. But the 
iconoclastic fury fomented by Leo III., the Isaurian, 
entailed the destruction of many of those early 
Madonnas. The oldest representations of the Virgin 
that survive are those which have been found in the 
catacombs, accompanying the tombs of the early 
Christians. Cimabue was the first to put natural 
life into the dead and angular designs of the 
Byzantine artists, and with him began that wonder- 
fully productive and brilliant period of Italian art 
the aU-dominant theme of which was the Madonna, 
that culminated in the glorious works of Raphael — 
the Sistine Madonna, the Madonna della Seaia, &c. 
These Italian artists handed on the cult to the Ger- 
man masters, who not only executed more realistic, 
more human pictures of the Virgin, but carved her 
effigy in wood. Amongst so many artists it is not 
suiprising to find the subj ect treated in diverse styles 
and manners. To quote Mrs Jameson {Legends of 
the Madonna^ hewed. 1890) : ‘Thus we have the 
stem, awful quietude of the old mosaics ; the hard 
lifelessness of the degenerate Greek; the pensive 
sentiment of the Siena and the stately elegance of 
the Florentine Madonnas ; the intellectual Milanese, 
with their large foreheads and thoughtful eyes; 
the tender, refined mysticism of the Umbrian; 
the sumptuons loveliness of the Venetian: the 
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quaint chaiacteristic of the early German, so 
stamped with their nationality . . . the intense 
lifelike feeling of the Spanish ; the prosaic, por- 
trait-like nature of the Flemish scliools ; and so on.’ 
The title Madonna is not used with rigid con- 
sistency : it is also applied to representations of 
the Annunciation, Nativity, Adoration of the 
Magi, Flight into Egypt, Holy Family, and all 
the several scenes and incidents in which the 
Virgin Mary personally figures. She is often 
represented too in certain specific characters with 
appropriate epithets, as La Vergine Gloriosa (with 
Jesus), Our Lady of Sorrow, Queen of Heaven, 
&c. Entire series exist depicting the events of her 
life, painted by painters like Giotto, Orcagna, Albert 
Diirer, and Lnini. Two common series are the 
Seven Joys and the Seven Sorrows of the Virgin. 

Besides Mrs Jameson’s book, see works by Rohanlt de 
Fleury (1878), A. Schultz (1879), Erkl (1883), Yon 
Schreibershofen (1886), for the middle ages (1879) ; Fah, 
for the older German schools (1884) ; and Liell, for the 
catacomb pictures ( 1890 ). 

Madras City (called by the natives Chm- 
napatnam) is situated on the Coromandel Coast 
in 13“ 4' N. lat. and 80“ 17' E. long., and is the 
capital of the presidency of the sam e name. Origin- 
ally it consisted of a number of separate villages, 
which are now united into a single municipality. 
The roadstead, in which till quite recently all ships 
had to lie, is very much exposed, and on the approach 
of a cyclone all vessels put out to sea. A pier 
was erected in 1859-62. A harbour begun in 
1876 was seriously damaged in 1881, and improve- 
ments continued to be made in the 20tn cen- 
tury, but it is questionable whether it will ever 
be safe for ships to remain in it during a heavy 
storm. It already, however, greatly facilitates the 
landing of cargo during rough weather, and 
passengers have no longer to cross the surf in going 
to or coming from steamers- A marked feature of 
this part of the coast is the heavy surf which rolls 
in, even in comparatively calm weather. In ordinary 
weather the surf breaks about 300 feet from the 
shore, and the wave is of no great height ; but in 
stormy weather there are two lines of surf, the 
outer one being some 1000 feet from the shore with a 
wave of 12 to 14 feet high. The ordinary surf can 
be crossed with safety by the native massulah 
boats, which are formed of planks sewn together 
with string, but no boat can live through the surf 
in a cyclone. The port is liable to be visited by 
these storms at two seasons — towards the end of 
May and beginning of June, when the south-west 
monsoon sets in, and in October, November, and 
the early part of December, during the prevalence of 
the north-east monsoon. Cyclones are rare at other 
times. The climate of Madras may be described 
as hot and moderately dry. The annual rainfall 
averages 49 inches, falling on ninety-five days, 
but during the seventy -four years ending with 1889 
it varied from 88% inches in 1827 to 18^ inches in 
1832. The mean tenmerature for the year is 83® F., 
varying from 76® in December and January to 88® 
in June. During the hot months the temperature 
frequently rises above 100®, but the meaii maximum 
in no month exceeds 99®. The mean annual range 
is 48®. The highest temperature recorded in the 
twenty-seven years ending with 1889 was 112*9“ and 
the lowest 57*6®. The heat of the hot season is 
greatly modified by a sea-breeze, which often sets 
m soon after noon and blows till sunset. On the 
whole the climate is a healthy one. 

On the shore, midway between the north and 
south extremities of the town, is Fort St George, 
original settlement. This fort (built 1750) 
still contains the council chamber, a number 
of government offices, and barracks for the Euro- 
pean troops. North of the fort lies Black Town, 


or George Town, with most of the business offices 
and a crowded native population ; south of it lies 
Triplicane, the chief Mohammedan centre. Inland 
ana to the extreme south lie the houses chieily 
occupied by Europeans, most of which stand in 
large ‘compounds’ or parks, suriounded by trees. 
Though Madras cannot compete with either Cal- 
cutta or Bombay in the magnificence of its public 
buildings, it contains some that are worthy of note. 
Amongst these may be mentioned Government 
House, the Chepauk Palace, the Senate House, St 
Andrew’s Kirk, St George’s Cathedral ( containing 
a monument by Chantrey to Bishop Heber), the 
Madras Club, the post and telegraph office, and 
the High Court buildings. Many of the build- 
ings are rendered specially striking by the free 
use of polished clmnam made from shell lime. 
Madras LTniversity, founded in 1857, was originally 
an examining body, the teaching being done by 
affiliated colleges throughout the presidency. An 
act was passed in 1923 reorganising the university, 
so that a teaching and residental university might 
be established at Madras. In addition to colleges 
for the study of arts, medicine, and engineering, 
there are, in or near the city, a School of Art, a 
College of Agriculture, a branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and a large museum, containing, 
amongst other things, very valuable collections of 
Indian coins and of sculptured marbles from the 
Buddhist ‘tope’ at Amravati. Madras is the seat 
of the government and of the supreme court. Pop. 
*(1881) 405,848 ; (1921 ) 526,911, of whom 2944 were 
Europeans, 9000 Anglo-Indians (Eurasians), and 

53.000 Mohammedans, the rest being Hindus. The 
chief articles of export are coffee, tea, cotton, grain, 
hides, indigo, oil-seeds, dye-stuffs, sugar, and horns. 
The average value of exports and imports for five 
years previous to 1922 was about £6,675,000 and 
£8,200,000 respectively. For the railw^ay connec- 
tion, see under the presidency below. The Buck- 
ingham Canal gives a waterway to the north and 
south parallel to the coast. 

Madras Presidency, one of the administra- 
tive divisions of India, occupies the southern pai t 
of the peninsula ; it is also known as the Presidency 
of F^ort St George. It extends from N. lat. 20® 18' 
on the east coast and lat. 14® on the w^est coast 
to Cape Comorin in lat. 8® 4'. The total area, 
excluding the Madras states, is 142,260 sq. ip. ; 
pop. (1881) 30,868,504; (1921) 42,318,925. Of 
these some 37i millions are Hindus, al> 0 Tit 

2.840.000 Mohammedans, and over 1,360,000 
Christians. (The Madras states — Travancore, 
Cochin, Pudukkottai, and a few' small states — 
have an area of 10,696 sq, m., and a population of 
5,460,000. ) For revenue purposes the presidency 
is divided into twenty-seven districts. The chief 
government officer in each district is the collector, 
who controls all departments except the judicial. 
The principal mountains belong to the two chains 
of the Eastern and Western Ghdts. The former 
have an average height of 1500 feet, but rise in 
parts to 3000 or 4000 feet ; the latter have a con- 
siderably greater average height, with a number 
of peaks rising from 5000 to 8000 feet, and a few 
even higher. A considerable part of the presi- 
dency forms a tableland, together with the state 
of Mysore, rising to a height of from 1000 to 
3000 feet. A very notable geographical feature 
is the Palghdt Gap in the Western Gb^ts, 25 
miles wide, and only 1000 feet above sea-level. 
Through it passed the old trade-route between 
the west and east coast, now supex-seded by a 
railway, and through it the south-west monsoon 
l>lows strongly, bringing rain to a considerable 
area lying east of it. The Nilgiri Hills, on which 
at Ootacamxind is the summer seat of the govern- 
ment, may be looked on as the junction of the 
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Eastern and W estern Ghdts, There are also several 
important outlying spurs, of which the Shevaxoys 
in Salem, the Anamalais in Coimbatore, and the 
Palnis in Madura are the most noteworthy. The 
chief rivers are the Godavari, the Kistna, and the 
Kaveri, all rising in the Western Ghdts, and cross- 
ing the peninsula in a south-easterly direction to the 
Bay of Bengal. Very extensive "irrigation -works 
have been carried out in connection with each of 
these rivers, while minor irrigation-works are to be 
found in almost all parts of the presidency. There 
are abou 1 4000 miles of railways. The Madras Rail - 
way (5 ft. 6 in. gauge), with its terminus at Madras, 
crosses the country in two lines- The one passes 
in a south-westerly direction to Calicut and Man- 
galore, with branches to Bangalore, wdiere it con- 
nects with the Mysore Railway, and to Metta- 
polliem, the station for the Nilgiris. The other 
crosses in a north-westerly direction to Raichor, 
where it connects with the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway. At Guntakal it makes connection with 
the extensive system of the South Mahratta Rail- 

south from Madras to Tinnevelli, wi& Inanclies 
to Pondicherry, Negapatam, and Tuticorin ; a line 
from Trichinopoly connects it with the Madras Rail- 
way at Erode, and another branch from Chengalpat 
connects it with the same railway at Arconum. 
There are good roads in most parts of the presi- 
dency. 

The climate differs greatly in different parts. 
In the Carnatic the dry season lasts from the 
middle of December till the end of June, there 
being often three or four months without any rain. 
From June to October there are heavy sliowers, 
and from October to the middle of December the 
north-east monsoon brings copious rain. Over a 
great part of the east coast strip the annual rainfall 
exceeds 40 inches ; but in some parts inland it does 
not exceed 20 inches, and in many parts it falls 
below 30 inches. The mean annual temperature 
is about 82®, and in many stations a maximum 
temperature of upwards of 110® is not uncommon. 
On the Malabar coast the rainfall is much heavier, 
and comes with the south-west monsoon. The 
moisture-laden winds, being driven upwards by the 
lofty mountains, cool as they ascend, and pour 
down their surplus moisture on the strip of land 
between the hills and the sea. Thus, the fall fi-om 
June to October is 119 inches at Mangalore, and 
132 inches at Honawar. The annual rainfall at 
Mangalore is 131 inches, and at Cochin 115 inches; 
at the latter place 227 inches fell in 1882. This 
abundant rainfall leads to a most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion in Travancore and on the west coast. The 
mean temperature varies from 79® to 80®, and 
there are no great extremes. The climate of the 
hill-stations is not unlike that of England at its 
best. Frosts are not unknown, but are slight, aud 
in summer the temperature never rises very high. 
The climate of the Nilgiris has been described as 
‘ that of the English spring and summer without 
Atlantic storms or the bitter east winds of March.’ 
Save \yhen the monsoon is at its height, it would 
be difficult to imagine a finer climate. Rice is the 
chief crop grown throughout the presidency but 
several other cereals are largely cultivated. Pulse, 
ground-nut and other oil-seeds, indigo, and sugar- 
cane are of great importance in certain parts. 
Cotton is grown over a wide area in the drier parts, 
and tobacco of excellent quality is produced in 
large quantities on islands in the Godavari, and in 
Parts of the Coimbatore and Madura districts. 
IVichinopoly cigars and cheroots are increasingly 
expoi'ted. On the hills tea, coffee, and cinchona 
are successfully cultivated over wide areas. The 
manufacturing industry is represented by cotton, 
sugar, gunny bags, paper, ice, and tiles.' Madras 


is not rich in minerals. Gold is found in many 
parts, but the Dharwar Rocks do not yield the 
productive results obtained in Mysore. Iron of 
excellent quality abounds, but the want of fuel 
prevents any large development of the iron industry. 
Other minerals are magnesite, manganese, niica, 
and monazite. Diamonds have been round, chiefly 
in the Karnul district. The forests are now care- 
fully protected by the state, and are of great value, 
especially the teak forests. 

The first English settlement was made at 
Masulipatam in 1611. In 1616 factories were 
established on the west coast at Calicut and 
Crangaiiore. In 1628 the Masulipatam factory 
was transferred to Armagaon, 40 miles north of 
Pulicat, and this was the first place fortified by 
the English in India. In 1639 a settlement was 
obtained at Madras. Christian missions have 
made more progress in Madras than in any other 
part of India. Of a total of 4,760,000 Christians 
in India in 1921, 2,800,000 were in Madras (includ- 
ing the Indian states of Travancore, Cochin, and 
Pudukkottai ) ; and of those about one-half were 
Roman Catholics. In the Madras states the 
Christians numbered more than 25 per cent, of the 
population in 1921. 

Madras System* See Bell (Andrew). 
Madrepore. See Coral. 

Madrid, the capital of Spain, is situated in the 
province of the same name, in the ancient division 
of New Castile, on the left bank of the Manzanares, 
in 40® 24' N. lat. and 3® 25' W. long., 880 miles by 
rail from Paris. It is Ibnilt on a tieeless, ill- 
watered plateau, 2410 feet above sea-level, and was 
created capital by the arbitrary will of a sove- 
reign. The Manzanares is merely a niountain- 
torrent falling into the Jarama, a tributary of 
the Tagus, useless for communication, and not 
even to be depended upon to supply the city with 
wafer, which is brought from the Guadarrama 
Mountains by an aqueduct 42 miles in length. 
The sole recommendation of Madrid as capital is 
ifes central position in the Peninsula ; it is nearly 
equidistant from the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean coasts and from the Pyrenean frontier. 
Swept, during the winter months, by the icy winds 
from the snow-capped mountains on the north, and 
exposed in summer to a burning sun, it has a 
climate which, though dry and bright, shows 
extreme variations of temperature (104® to 14® F.). 
At the beginning of the 19th century the popula- 
tion was about 160,000; in 1860 it was 298,000; 
in 1870, 332,000 ; in 1910, 571,540 ; and in 1920, 
750,896. The town is being rapidly extended ; 
built on high ground, its streets slope down to the 
Manzanares on one side, and on the other to a 
deep furrow, now the Prado and the Castellana. 

Through the Latin and Arabic chroniclers 
Madrid can trace its existence as far back as the 1 0th 
century, when it was known as Medina Magcrit^ 
a fortified post of some importance on the frontier 
of the Moorish kingdom ox Toledo. First i eta.ken 
by the Christians under Ramiro II, of Castile 
(939), it was not finally conquered till the reign 
of Alfonso VI. (1085). A list of its inhabitants, 
Castilian and Mozarab, appears in a cliartei- of 
Toledo granted by Alfonso v III. in 1117. After 
this time the mention of it in documents is frequent. 
The part first inhabited was the high ground where 
the royal palace now stands on the west of the 
city : here was the stronghold that first gave the 
place celebrity. As the Cliri.stian frontier was 
pushed farther southward, Madrid would probably 
have again sunk into obscurity bad it not been a 
favourite place of meeting for expeditions against 
the Moors, and temporary residence of the kings, 
who were attracted oy the game sheltered in tlie 
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extensive forests, long since destroyed, to the great 
detriment of the climate. The city received its first 
charter in 1202, and the Cortes were first held in 
it by Ferdinand VL (1309), and subsequently by 
Alfonso XL and Henry III., the former of whom 
altered the constitution of the city, giving it twelve 
regidores and two alcaldes in place of the Sefior de 
Madrid, who had formerly been elected by nobles 
and commons. John II. and Henry IV. granted 
additional privileges to the city. Isabel the Catho- 
lic acquired the city after a sharp struggle with the 
artisans of her rival Dona Juana, and it now 
ecame a place of some importance owing to the 
more frequent presence of the court. After tlie death 
of the Catholic kings, the regent, Cardinal Cisneros, 
ruled Spain from Madrid, and, though the city em- 
braced the popular cause in the war of the Comu- 
neros, it received such privileges from the Emperor 
Charles V. that its population rose rapidly from 3000 
to 6000 households ; during this reign it furnished 
a prison for Francis I., king of France. When in 
1561 Madrid was declared capital of Spain by Philip 
11. it contained about 30,000 inhabitants. With the 
court came the great nobles, who built palaces, 
and innumerable friars, who established convents ; 
nevertheless till the middle of the 17th century 
the city presented a mean appearance, and most of 
the houses were only one story high, thus avoiding 
the obligation of lodging the numerous retinue of 
the kings. Philip I v. made some improvements, 
especially the laying out of the park of the Buen 
Retiro, and in his time Madrid, though still un- 
paved, filthy, and roamed over at will by the privi- 
leged pigs of St Anthony, was the seat of one of 
the most brilliant courts of Eur^e. The greatest 
benefactor of the city was King Charles III., many 
of whose splendid works still exist. Madrid took 
an active part in the revolution that wrested the 
power from Godoy, the Prince of the -Peace, and 
during the domination of Napoleon (2d May 1808) 
marie a gallant attempt to shake off the foreign 
yoke. Though taken by the allied force under the 
command of the Duke of Wellington in 1812, Madrid 
was not finally rid of the French till 1813. The 
next year marked the return of the Bourbon king. 
Although the scene of several of the revolutions 
that form so large a part of modern Spanish liistory, 
Madrid, aided by the suppression (1836) of the 
convents, the introduction of railways (1850), and 
an abundant supply of good water (1858), has 
been continually and rapidly advancing in import- 
ance and prosperity. 

The general aspect of the city is clean and gay, 
whilst the older parts, the Calle de Toledo, Plaza 
Mayor, and district of Lavapi6s are picturesque; 
no trace of the mediaeval city now remains, Madrid 
is administered by a military and a civil governor, 
aided by the mayoi’s of the various districts into 
which it is divided. The police is good, and 
Madrid is as safe as any European capital. The 
new streets are generally fine, broad, and planted 
with trees; the houses well built, lofty, stuccoed 
and painted, and inhabited by several families 
living in flats, guarded at night by watchmen 
{sermos), to whom the key of the street door 
is entrusted. A great feature is the magnificenb 
open spaces, chief of which is the Prado, 
running north and south through the eastern 
part of the city, and, with its continuations, three 
miles long: it contains four handsome fountains 
with groups of statuary, a fine obelisk to com- 
memorate the gallant struggle of the citizens 
with the French (2d May 1808), monuments to 
Columbus, the Marques del Duero, and Isabel 
Catholic. The picture-gallery, founded by 
Charles HI., and situated in the Irado, is one of 
the finest in Europe, and contains the principal 
works of Veldzquez and Murillo, besides many of 


the masterpieces of llaphael, El Greco, Tintoretto, 
Rubens, Teniers, Goya, and Van Dyck. Two other 
parks are the Buen Retiro, with the large monument 
to Alfonso XIL, the fashionable promenade on the 
east of the city, and the Casa de Campo on the 
west. Midway between its extremities the Prado 
is crossed at right angles by the Calle de Alcald, the 
finest street in the city, about a mile in length, 
and leading from outside the fine triumphal arch 
rebuilt by Charles III. to the Puerta del Sol, a 
Iiandsome though not very large square, with 
broad pavements, and a fountain in tlie centre. 
This square is the heart of Madrid ; here converge 
the principal tramway lines which have so greatly 
aided the extension of the city, and in it and the 
streets branching off from it are situated the prin- 
cipal shops and places of business. The finest 
square is the Plaza Mayor, formerly the scene 
of bull -fights and autos da /^, and said to have 
held 50,000 spectators; it contains a gigantic 
equestrian statue of Philip III., its founder, and 
was formerly the centre of Madrid, but is now 
somewhat decayed as the city has moved farther 
eastward. On the west of the city is situated the 
royal palace; commenced in 1738 to replace the 
ancient Alcdzar, which had been burned down, it 
was finished in 1764. It is a fine stone building 
in the Tuscan style, designed by Filippo Jabara 
an Italian architect, and his successor Sachetti. 
Dependencies of the palace are the royal armoury, 
containing the finest collection in the world, and 
the royal stables, remarkable for their extent 
Other fine buildings are the palace of justice, 
formeidy a convent; the houses of parliament, 
Palacio de los Consejos ; Buena Vista Palace, now 
the ministry of wav; the national bank; and 
the town-hall. There is a flourishing university, 
founded by Cardinal Cisneros. Madrid is well pro- 
vided with newspapers and public libraries, the 
chief being the National Library, housed in the 
National Museum, and the library of the university; 
those of the palace and of the Academy of History 
contain many treasures. Amongst the many 
learned societies the principal are the Academies 
of History and the Spanish Language ; the Ateneo 
is a flourishing literary club with a good collection 
I of books. The opera-liouse is one of the finest in 
the world, and there are many other fine theatres. 
The bull-ring, situated outside the gates on the east, 
is a solid structure seating 14,000, and owned by the 
provincial council. The church of Santa Maria de 
la Almudena, near the Royal Palace, is to take the 
place of plain San Isidro as the cathedral. There 
are two Gothic churches of note, the Capilla del 
Obispo, and the church of San Jerdniino el Real, 
which is interesting historically. San Francisco el 
Grande contains a notable altar-piece by Goya. 
The manufacture of tobacco, the monopoly of which 
is farmed by the government to a company, 
employs many hands, chiefly women. Leatlier ami 
fancy goods are made. The publishing trade is 
important, and books are well printed and cheap 
The old tapestry-factoiy still turns out beautiful 
work, and the potteries at Moncloa are now pro- 
ducing good imitations of many of the artistic kinds 
of earthenware for which Spain was formerly cele- 
brated. Madrid is the principal railway centre in 
the country. The exchange and money-market, 
largely carried on by foreigners, is the most im- 
portant in Spain. 

See Ayala y Sastre, Mojd/rid, JBiUioteca de la Frovindia 
(1889) ; Mesonero Romanos, MAntiguo Maud/rid (1881); 
Mrs Stenart Erskine, Madrid (1922). For Madrid 
(Province), see Spain. 

madrigal) a word of uncertain etymolo^% 
denotes a short lyrical poem, generally on the 
subject of love, and characterised by some epi- 
grammatic terseness or quaintness. It was written, 
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as a rule, in iambic metre, contained nofc less than 
six or more than thirteen lines, and ran chiefly 
upon three rhymes. Among the Italians the best 
writers of madrigals are Petrarch and Tasso; 
among the French, Montreuil and Monciif ; among 
the Germans, Hagedorn, Voss, Goethe, and A. W. 
Schlegel ; and among the English, Lodge, Wither, 
Carew, and Suckling. — The name is also applied to 
the music for a simple song sung in a rich artistic 
style, but without musical accompaniment. The 
original composers wrote for three, four, or more 
voices ; but madrigals are now usually sung by a 
small but well-trained choir. These compositions 
originated with the Flemings, and before the 
middle of the 15th century. From them and by 
them it was carried to Rome and Venice, and to 
England^ where a famous school of madrigal com- 
posers flourished from about 1530 to about 1630. 
The chief composers of the English school were 
Byrd, Weelkes, Kirkby, Wilbye, Morley, Lowland, 
Benet, Este, Bateson, and Orlando Gibbons. 
Madrigal-singing ceased to be popular in the 18th 
century; its place is now taken by glee-singing 
(see Glee). The Madrigal Society of London, 
founded in 1741 by John Imn^ns, claims to be the 
oldest musical association in Europe. 

See E. N. Fellowes (ed.) The English Madrigal School 
(1913 et seq,), English Madrigal Verse, 1588-1631 (1920), 
and English Madrigal Composers (1921), 

]|[ad[ura 9 a maritime district of India, in the 
south of the Presidency of Madras, is bounded on 
the E. by the Gulf of* Manaar ; it has an area of 
4907 sq. m., and a pop. ( 1921) of 2,007,082. Chief 
town, Madura, second largest in the presidency ; 
pop. (1881) 73,807; (1921) 138,894, For nearly 
2300 years Madura was the political and religious 
capital of the southernmost part of India. Its 
Pandyan kings are mentioned by the ancient Greek 
geographers. In the 17th century the Nayak 
rulers, chiefly Tirumala (1623-59), built here a 
magnificent pagoda to Sundaresvvara (Siva), with 
a hall having one thousand (997) pillars, a fine 
palace, now ruined, a summer palace for the god, 
and a great tank. The Jesuits have long been 
active here ; there are over 100,000 Roman Catholics 
in the districts of Madura and Ramnad (formerly 
part of Madura.) For Madura foot, see Myce- 
toma. 

Hadlira^ an island of the Dutch East Indies, 
separated by a narrow strait from the north-east 
of Java, to which it is subject for governance, with 
an area of 1764 sq. m. It is mostly barren, but 
cattle-raising is carried on, and it possesses numerous 
forests and salt marshes. Along with some eighty 
smaller islands, lying mostly to the east, it forms 
a Dutch residency ; area 2000 sq. m. ; population 
1,700,000. The people, of Malay descent, resemble 
the Javanese, but are stronger, more enduring, and 
more enterprising; they make the best native 
soldiers in the Dutch colonial army. 

lladTig, Johan Nicolai, Danish classical 
scholar, was born at Svaneke, in Bornholm, on 
7th August 1804, educated at Frederiksborg and 
Copenhagen, began to teach at the university in 
1826, and in 1829 became professor of Latin 
Language and Literature, and in 1846 inspector of 
higher schools. He took a keen interest also in 
politics, was one of the chief speakers of the 
national Liberal party, sat in parliament, held the 
portfolio of religion and education from 1848 to 
1851, and after 1855 was repeatedly elected presi 
dent of the Danish parliament. He died blind on 
13th December 1886. For more than half a cen- 
tury Madvig enjoyed the highest reputation, not 
in Denmark only, but throughout Europe, as a 
shrewd, clever critic of the Latin and Greek prose- 
writers. It was in criticising and emendating the 


text of Cicero and Livy that he won his greatest 
laurels, his Eniendationes in Ciceronis Lihros Philo- 
sophicos (1828), editions of Cicero's Be Ftmbim 
(1839 ; 3d ed., greatly improved, 1876), Cato Major 
et Loelms ; 2d ed. 1869), Emendationes Livi’ 
an<B (1860; 2d ed. 1876), and the edition of Livy 
(4 vols. 1861-66) being all productions of first-rate 
scholarship. He provided for students very valu- 
able information on Cicero’s works in Opuscula 
Academica (2 vols. J834-42 ; 2d ed. 1887) ; worked 
out a systematic account of his critical principles 
in Adversaria Critica (3 vols. 1871-84) ; published 
in 1841 his well-known Latin Gi'avnmar (7th ed. 
1881), and in 1846 his still better known Greek 
Synfojx (Eng. trans. 1853), both excellent works, 
but now being superseded by the results of ne-wer 
philological study. The last books from Madvig’s 
pen were a dissertation on the Constitution and 
Administration of the Roman State (2 vols. 1881- 
82), intended in some sort as supplementary and 
corrective to Mommsen’s great nistory, and an 
Autobiography (1887). 

Md&ander (now Bojuk Mender), the ancient 
name of a river of Asia Minor, rising near Celsense, 
in Phrj’-gia, and flowing 240 miles west-south-w^est- 
ward to the jEgean at Miletus. Its windings, 
proverbial since Cicero’s day, are after all nothing 
remarkable. 

Mseaildrilia, a genus of massive reef -building 
corals of the family Astrseidce. The individual 
animals which compose the colony are ai ranged 
in long winding rows ; those of one row are not 
separated from one another by the usual round 
walls, and thus elongated continuous furrows are 
formed not unlike mammalian brain -convolutions ; 
at the same time the entire shape is roughly hemi- 
spherical; hence the popular names brain -coral 
and brainstone coral. The rate of growth is slow ; 
the total size often large. About twenty species 
(M* cerehriformis, M. sinuosissima, &c.) are known, 
some living, others occurring from the Chalk on to 
Tertiary strata. They are abundant in the West 
Indian Ocean. 

Hfsecenas^ C. Cilnics, a Roman statesman of 
Etruscan origin, whose name has become a synonym 
for a patron of lettei-s. He first appears in history 
in 40 B.o. engaged in arranging a marriage between 
Octavian and Scribonia. Later we find him nego- 
tiating the peace of Brandisium, and acting with 
vigour in the city duiing the campaign of Actium. 
Wlien Octavian assumed the supremacy and the 
title of Augustus, Maecenas took a chief place in 
his counsels. The nature and extent of his official 
power are not very precisely understood, but they 
were undoubtedly great, though the influence and 
authority he enjoyed are to he estimated rather 
from his intimacy with the emperor than his mere 
position as a public servant. During his later 
years the friendship was interrupted from reasons 
that cannot now be exactly ascertained, but mutual 
esteem survived and no open rupture took place. 
Mseeenas was a thoroughly sincere imperialist. He 
had a belief in the value of an established govern- 
ment ; and when he found that he no longer retained 
the confidence of his sovereim he did not lapse into 
a conspirator ; but, as a modern minister mi^t do, 
retired into the obscurity of private life. He had 
ever been given to luxury and sensual delights, but 
his complex nature craved the solace also of higher 
pleasures. He now gave all his time to literature 
and the society of literary men. He was immensely 
rich, and kept an open table for men of parts at his 
fine house on the Esquiline Hill ; above them all 
he loved the genial Horace. He died in the year 
8 B.O., leaving the emperor his wealth. 

Maelar* See Malar. 

M aeldun. See Maildtjn. 
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Maelstrom (‘griiuling stream oi MOSKEN- 
STROM, a famous wliiilpool, or more correctly 
current, between Moskeniis and Mosken, two of 
the Lofoten (q.v.) Islands. The strait is habitually 
navigated by vessels at high tide and low tide, 
though in one place the water is always rough and 
churned into angry foam. When the wind blows 
directly against the current it becomes extremely 
dangerous, especially with spring-tides or during a 
north-west wind. The stories of ships, whales, &c. 
being swallowed up in the vortex are simply fables ; 
at the same time, a ship once fairly under the 
induence of the current, would probably founder 
or be dashed upon the rocks, and whales have often 
been found stranded on the Flagstad coast from 
the same cause. The current takes twelve hours 
to make a circular revolution. Edgar Allen Poe^s 
imaginative description of the horrors of being 
sucked down by the Maelstrom is well known. 
A like dangerous current is the Saltstrdm, at the 
entrance of the Salten Fjord, where a vast mass of 
water is poured through a narrow opening at a 
terrific rate. Yet steamboats pass through the 
Saltstroni, though only at high or low tide. 

Maenads. See Dionysus. 

Maes, or Maas, Nicolas (1632-93), a Dutch 
genre and portrait painter, born at Dordrecht, 
who, after studying under Rembrandt, settled at* 
Antwerp, and produced many genre paintings of 
merit. ‘Girl at a Window,’ ‘The Idle Servant,’ 
and ‘Bishop Reading,’ aie among the finest 
examples of his art, and show his power of amusing 
obseivation, although they do not equal the works 
of Dow or Vermeer. He died at Antwerp. 

MaeshOWC, a chambered mound in the Main- 
land of Orkney, 9 miles WNW. of Kirkwall and 
1 mile E. of the great stone circle of Stennis. A 
grassy truncated cone, 36 feet high and 92 feet in 
diameter, it is surrounded, at a distance of 90 feet 
from its base, by a trench 40 feet wide, and still in 
places 8 feet deep. On the west side is a passage, 
54 feet long, to 3J feet wide, and SJ to 4§ feet 
high, with (about midway) a unique doorway. 
This passage leads to a central chamber, measur- 
ing 15J by 14^ feet ; convermng^ to a vaulted roof, 
originally 20 feet high ; and built, like the passage, 



Maeshowe, ground-plan. 

of undressed slabs and blocks of native stone. On 
each of the other three sides of the chamber, at a 
height of 3 feet from the floor, there is a square 
opening to a cell or ‘sepulchral loculus,’ 3 feet 
ugh, 4J feet mde, and 54 to 7 feet long. Maes- 
^we was explored in 1861 by Mr James Farrer, 
when it was found to have beenh-ausacked 
before— in the winter probably of 
1152-53 by Noxyegians, followers of Earl Rogn- 
vald, and pilgrims to Jerusalem. Their Runic 


insciiptions, comprising upwards of 900 letters, 
thickly cover the walls of the central chamber^ 
and consist mainly of such inscriptions as ‘Her' 
mnnd Hardaxe carved these runes.’ There are 
carvings besides of eight crosses, ‘a worm-knot,’ 
and a nondescript animal. 

Maestricht (Dutch Maastricht), ^the capital 
of the Dutch province of Limburg, 19 miles NNE. 
of Lidge by rail, 19 WNW. of Aachen, and 152 
SSE. of Amsterdam. It lies on the left bank 
of the Meuse or Maas, a stone bridge (1683), 
133 yards long, connecting it with the suburb 
of Wijk. It was formerly an important fortress ; 
but the fortifications were dismantled in 1871-78. 
The town-hall, with spire and carillon (1662), con- 
tains many paintings and a library; and in the 
three-towered church of St Servatius (12th-14th 
century ), the cathedral once, is a ‘ Descent from 
the Cross,’ by Van Dyck. But Maestricht’s great 
sight is the subterranean quarries of the Pieters- 
berg, formerly called Mons Eminorum (330 feet). 
Their labyrinthine passages, 12 feet wide, and 20 
to 50 feet high, number 16,000, and extend over an 
area of 15 by 9 miles. They are supposed to have 
been worked first by the Romans, and, amongst 
other fossils, have yielded two heads of the huge 
Mosasaunis (q.v.). The manufactures include 
glass, earthenware, beer, and carpets. Pop. ( 1876) 
29,083; (1922) 56,392. Maestvicht, the Roman 
Trajectum ad Mosam, was no less than six times 
besieged between 1579 and 1814, and in 1830 with- 
stood the insurgent Belgians. 

Maestrieht BedS9 a section of the Danian or 
uppermost division of the Cretaceous System (q.v.). 

Maeterlmek, Maurice, a Belgian writer, 
who, born at Ghent in 1862, has attained a 
world-wide popularity in several branches of litera- 
ture. After an education at the Jesuit College of 
St Barbe, he was enrolled as a barrister, but the 
life did not suit him, and in 1889 he published his 
first book, Sevres Chandes, a volume of poems, and 
his first play, La Princesse Maleine, in 1891 he 
produced Les Aveugles and Lcs Sept Princesses, 
while in 1893 appeared PelUas et MUisande, a play 
with a strange sweetness, wherein the symbols used 
by Maeterlinck are exaggerated Imt never out of 
harmony. 1894 saw the publication of 
La Mart de Tintagiles, followed by Le 
Trisor des Hnmhles a volume of 

essays, La Sagesse (1898), and Agla- 
mine et S&lysette, La vie des AheUles 
(1901), an exquisite piece of work in 
which is told the life story of the ])ees 
without any of the mysticism so appa- 
rent m his other works, is entirely 
different from any of its forerunners ; 
here all is sunny and happy and redo- 
lent of the garden and the ojpen country. 
In juxtaposition Monna Vanna (1002) 
appears very intense and worldly, while 
Joyzelle (1902) is a romantic allegory 
more after the form of his earlier work. 
L^Oisean Bleu (1909) is the story of 
the search for truth (often to be 
found in the inmost self and not 
outside), without which happiness is 
impossible. Here Maeterlinck’s mys- 
ticism ^ ( always so moral ) and matter - of - fact 
worldliness are strangely blended. Marie Maq^ 
deleine, a continuation of Monna Vanna, was 'a 
work of 1910. Les Piancelles (1918), a sequel to 
UOiseau Bleu and Le Bourgmestre de Stumonde 
(1918), a lurid picture of the German advance 
into Belgium, Les Sentiers dans la Mo 7 i,tagne ( 1919 ) 
and Le Grand Secret (1922) — the great secret, the 
only secret being that all things are secret — in 
their varying form ably continue his work. With 
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absolute agnosbicifani Maeterlinck combines a 
hajipy belief in ‘emanations’ of all sorts. He 
is intensely symbolistic, and liis characters are 
often more the stuff that dreams are made of, 
gho.'stly creations wandeiiiig through the work in 
human guise, than living creatures imbued with 
will and passion. He is pre-eminently the repre- 
sentative of modern Belgian literature at its best 
— in fact, he is Belgian literature. He married 
Georgette Le Blanc, who has both acted in his 
plays and assisted him in his literaiy work. 

See Henry Rose, Blaeterlincld s Symbolism ( 1910 ) ; 
Edward Thomas, Maumee Maeterlinck ( 1911 ) ; Jethro 
Bitliell, Life and Writirygs of Maurice Maeterlinck 
(1913), and Macdonald Clark, Maurice Maeterlinck 
(191bj. 

Mafekingy a town in the north-east corner of the 
Cape Province, connected in 1894 with the railway 
system from (Capetown. Hence in 1896 Jameson 
(q.v.) started on his disastrous raid into the Trans- 
vaal. On the outbreak of the Transvaal war in 
1899 Mafeking was invested by the Boer forces, 
but was heroically defended by Colonel Baden - 
Powell with a small gairison, and after a siege of 
.seven months 3 was relieved on 17th May 1900. 
It is a junction for the Rand and Johannesburg. 
Pop. about 3200, some 1700 whites. 

Hlalfei) Francesco Scipione, Marchese di, 
playwright and antiquary, was born at Verona, 
1st June 1675, and studied in the Jesuit College 
at Parma. He spent the years 1703-4 in military 
service, under his bi other Alessandro, a distin- 
guished soldier and lield-marshal, but ultimately 
devoted himself to literary pursuits. His tragedy 
of Merope (1714) was so well received that it went 
through seventy editions in his own lifetime. His 
comedy of Le Geremonie (1728) was also success- 
ful. Verona IlUistrata (1731-32; new ed. 1827) 
is a work of much biilliancy and learning After 
four years in France (1732-36) he visited England, 
Holland, and Germany, then settled in his birth- 
place, where he died 11th Febniary 1755. A col- 
lective edition of his works was published at Venice 
in 1790, in 21 vols. 

IHafiiay or Maffia, a secret society in Sicily, 
more powerful than the Camorra (q.v.) of Naples, 
which has organised lawlessness, and made itself 
more feared than the law. Its code of honour ( the 
omertd) binds the members to seek n<j redress fioin 
the courts, nor ever to give evidence before them ; 

■ its object is to override the law, and to rule the 
island. In an organised form, however, the Mafia 
survives only in isolated localities ; as it exists in 
the island as a whole, it rather expresses an idea 
than indicates a society with regular chiefs and 
councillors. It represents the survival among the 
people of a preference for owing the securing of 
their persons and property rather to their own 
strength and infiiience than to those of the law 
and Its officers. Therefore a distinction is drawn 
between the high and the low Mafia, the latter 
embracing the great mass of members who, them- 
selves not active in the matter, are afraid to set 
themselves against the Mafia, and are content to 
accept the protection of this shadowy league, which 
in them inspires more awe than do the courts of 
justice. Indeed, much of the Mafia’s strength 
and vitality is directly due to the looseness of 
organisation, and to the fact that it is an ingrained 
mode of thought, an idea, and not an organised 
society, that the government has to root out. 
Direct robbery and violence are resorted to only 
for vengeance ; for practical purposes the employ- 
ment of isolation — in fact, the system of boycotting 
carried to tlie extreme point— is sufficiently effica- 
cious. From the landholders blackmail is levied in 
return for protection, and the vendetta follows tliose 
316 


who denounce a member of the fraternity. The 
Mafia has controlled elections, protected^ its 
membeis against the officers of justice, assisted 
smugglers, directed strikes, and even fixed the hire 
of workmen. The government’s efibrts failed to 
stamp out the society ; but many of its members 
driven abroad swelled the criminal classes of New 
Yoik and New Oileans (as ‘ The Black Hand,’ &c. ). 

See books by Alongi (Turin, 1887), Le Faure (Paris, 
1892), Cutrera (Palermo, 1900); R. Bagot, My Italian 
Year (1911) ; and hooks named at Seceet Societies and 
SlOILT. 

]|[afra 9 a town of Portugal, 20 miles NW. of 
Lisbon ; pop. 5000. The palace was built by John 
V. in 1717-31 as a rival to the Escorial, but now 
serves as a barrack and military academy. 

M agadOX 09 Mogadisho, or Mukdishu, capital 
of Italian Somaliland, is a port 250 miles NE. of 
the mouth of the Juba River ; pop. 10,000. 

M agazinCa See Periodicals. For Magazine 
Rifle, see Rifle. 

Magdala, a hill-fortress and small town of 
Abyssinia (q.v.), 300 miles S. of Annesley Bay, on 
the Red Sea, stood perched on a plateau 9110 feet 
above sea-level. It was the place of captivity of the 
British prisoners for whose lescue an expedition 
was sent out under Sir Robert Napier (Lord Napier 
of Magdala) ; and on 13th April 1868 the town was 
burned and its defences destroyed. 

Magdaleiia 9 the principal river of Colombia, 
rises in the Central Cordillera, about 2° N. lat., and 
only 8 miles from the source of the Cauca. Tliese 
streams flow noith on either side of the Cordillera, 
uniting about 130 miles from the sea. The Mag- 
dalena, which ends in a large delta, is the princii>al 
means whereby merchandise is taken to the interior 
of Colombia. The river is navigable to Honda, 
500 miles, where the rapids begin ; above these it 
has been naV'igated to Neiva since 1875, and a 
railway (20 miles) alongside the rapids connects 
the upper and lower sections. The Magdalena’s 
drainage area is calculated at 92,900 sq. m. 
magdalen College. See Oxford. 

]IIag<lalene 9 Mary, or Mary of Magdala, 
so named from a town near Tiberias, a woman ‘ out 
of whom Jesus cast seven devils,’ and who believed 
in Hina and followed Him. She was one of the 
women who stood by the cross, and one of those 
who went with sweet spices to the sepulchre. To 
her He firet appeared after His resui-rection. In 
consequence of an unfounded notion identifying her 
with the woman who had been a sinner, described 
in Luke, vii. 36-50, as having anointed our Lord’s 
feet with ointment, and wiped them with her 
hair, Mary Magdalene has been long and gener- 
ally regarded as a woman whose early life had 
been very profligate, although of this there is 
no hint whatever in the narratives of the evangel- 
ists ; and the Magdalenes, so frequent amongst 
works of art, represent her according to this j)rev- 
alent opinion. Our word maiidlin (lit. ‘weeping- 
eyed ’ ) is due to the same notion, and indeed the 
very name Magdalene has come to be applied to 
women who have fallen from chastity, and insti- 
tutions for the reception of repentant prostitutes 
are known as Magdalene Asylums. 

The conclusion of most commentators is that, 
there were two anointings, one in some city un- 
named during our Lord’s Galilean ministry (Luke 
vii.), the other at Bethany before the last entry 
into Jerusalem (Matt. xxvL, Mark xiv., John 
xiL). The one passage adduced to prove that in 
these two narratives we have hut one woman is 
John, xi, 2, and it has been argnied by some that 
this could not possibly refer by anticipation to the 
history that follows in chap. xii. Against this it 
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may be said that to impute a life of impurity to 
Mary of Bethany is to make an entirely gratuitous 
assumption. The evidence to identify Mary Mag- 
dalene with either actor in the two narratives is 
still less secure. The identity of Mary Magdalene 
with the sinner was first positively asserted by 
Gregory the Great in YAs Homilies, and the services 
x)f the feast of St Mary Magdalene were arranged 
on the assumption of its truth. But a gieat and 
growing consensus of opinion among the most com- 
petent scholars, and tnose not merely Protestant, 
is conclusive against it. 

JHagdalene College. See Cambridge. 

^ Magdalenian, the ^ latest Palaeolithic sub- 
division, excluding transitional cultures (Azilian, 
Magleniosian, Tardenoisian ). See Anthropo- 
logy, Stone Age, 

Magdalea Islands, a small group near the 
centre of the Gulf of St Lawrence, 54 miles NW. 
of Cape Breton Island. The largest is Coffin 
Island. The people are supported by the lobster, 
cod, herring, and seal fisheries. 

jHagdelinrg, the capital of Prussian Saxony, 
and one of the chief fortresses of Germany, 
is 90 miles by rail SW. of Berlin and 72 N. of 
Leipzig. It lies in a cheerless country, on the left 
bank: mainly of the Elbe, which, here 280 yards wide, 
branches into three channels, and forms two islands. 
On the smaller of these still stands the Citadel 
(1683-1702); but otherwise the old fortifications 
have since 1866 been built over or converted into 
promenades, their place being taken by a cordon of 
thirteen forts. The cruciform Gothic cathedral, 
rebuilt between 1207 and 1550, is 400 feet long, and 
has two western towers 341 feet high. It contains 
the tombs of the Emperor Otho Sie Great, of his 
first wife, the English princess Editha, and of 
Archbishop Ernest, whose monument (1497) is a 
masterpiece of Peter Vischer of Nilrnberg. In 
front of the town-hall (1691-1866) is the equestrian 
statue of Ofcho, dating, not from 973 as its inscription 
claims, but from the close of the 13th century; 
and of several other monuments the most note- 
worthy are the Soldiers’ Memorial (1877) and a 
statue of Luther (1886). The industries are of 
high importance, comprising huge ironworks, dis- 
tilleries, cotton-mills, &c. ; and the trade is corre- 
spondingly great— for sugar it is the first market 
of Germany. Magdeburg is the junction of five rail- 
ways ; and the river-trade is also very large. Pop. 
(1875) 122,789 ; ( 1919) 285,856, of whom over 17,000 
were Catholics, and 3000 Jews. Founded by (iliar- 
lemagne in 805, and refounded by Editha after its 
destruction by the Wends in 924, Magdeburg was 
in 968 made the seat of an archbishopric, and 
had 40,000 inhabitants in 1524, when, embracing 
the Beformation, it incurred the combined wrath 
of emperor and primate. It weathered the storm 
then, successfully withstanding Maurice of Saxony 
(1^0); but during the Thirty Years’ War it 
suffered fearfolly. In 1629 it was vainly besieged 
^ ^wenly-eight weeks by Wallenstein ; in May 
1631, after an heroic defence (2000 against 25,000), 
it was taken by Tilly and burned to the ground, the 
cathedral (reconsecrated for Catholic worship) and 
a few poor fisher huts being almost all that remained 
after the three days’ sack, in which nearly the whole 
population of 36,000 perished by fire or sword or 
drowning in the river. In 1648 the archbishopric 
coJiverted into a secular duchy, and conferred 
on the house of Brandenburg in compensation for 
the loss of Pomerania. In 1803 the French annexed 
It to the kingdom of Westphalia; but in 1814 it 

was finally restored to Prussia. Ser ’ ’ 

HoflEman (2d ed. 1885), Kawerau { 

Guencke (2d ed. 1887); and for the 
Centimes, see Church History, 



Magdeburg Hemispheres are two hollow 
hemispheres, generally made of copper or brass 
with their edges accurately fitted to each other* 
and one of them furnished with a stopcock. When 
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the edges are rubbed over with grease, pressed 
tightly together, and the globe thus formed ex- 
hausted of air through the cock, the hemispheres, 
which fell asunder before exhaustion, are now 
pressed together with immense force. See Guerickk 

William Connor, D.D., born at Cork, 
17th December 1821, at thirteen entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, took orders in 1844, laboured at 
Bath, in London, and at Enniskillen, and became 
Dean of Cork in 1864, Dean of the Chapel Hoyal, 
Dublin, in 1866, Bishop of Peterborough in 1868, 
and Archbishop of York in March 1891, but died on 
the following 5th May. He was a brilliant orator. 
See Life by Canon MacDonnell (2 vols. 1896). 

Magellan, Ferdinand ( Portuguese MagalMes 
or Mcbgalhaens ), born about 1470 near Villa Keal in 
Traz os Montes, served with distinction in the East 
Indies, and was lamed for life in Morocco. Finding 
his sufferings rewarded with contempt by King 
Manuel he formally renounced his nationality, and 
together with his countryman, Buy Falero, a 
geographer and astronomer, offered liis services to 
Spain. They laid before Charles V. a scheme for 
reaching the Moluccas by the west, ’which was well 
received ; and Magellan sailed from Seville, 10th 
August 1519, with five ships of from 130 to 60 
tons, and about two hundred and fifty men. Sail- 
ing to the mouth of the La Plata and along the 
shores of Patagonia, he threaded the strait which 
bears his name (21st October -28th November 
1520), and entered on that vast ocean which he 
named the Pacific from the fine weather which he 
experienced there. He had already been troubled 
by mutiny, which he had crushed by swift venge- 
ance upon the ringleaders, and after reaching the 
Philippine Isles he fell in an expedition against tlie 
natives of Matan (27th April 1621 ). His ship, the 
Victoria, was safely navigated by Sebastian del 
Cano home to Spain, and thus completed, on 6th 
September 1522, the first voyage ever made round 
the world. 

The best contemporary account of Magellan’s famous 
voyage is that by Antonio Pigafetta, a volunteer in the 
fleet, translated by Lord Stanley of Alderley (with five 
minor narratives, Hakluyt Society, 1874), and anew, 
with the text, by J. A. Robertson (1906). See Guille- 
mard, Magellcm and the Pacific ( 1891 ), 

Magellan, Strait op, separates South America 
on the south from Tierra del Fuego. It is 375 
miles in length, and its breadth vaiies for the most 

E art between 12 and 17 miles. It was discovered 
y Magellan in 1520, and first thoroughly ex- 
plored by King and Fitzroy in the Adventure 
and Beagle (1826-36). The wider eastern half is 
bordered by level, gently-rolling grassy plains. 
The narrower western half is shut in by steep, 
wooded mountains ; the cuiTent runs strong 
through it, and the west winds are a great hind- 
rance to sailing-vessels. There are several fine 
harbours along this part of the strait. See Early 
Spanish Voyages, trans. and ed. Markham (1911). 
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Hlagellanic €loudS9 or Nubecula Major 
and Minor, two cloudy masses of light seen at night 
in the sky of the southern hemisphere. The greater 
lies between B.A,‘4h. 40m. and 6h., and N.P.D. 156° 
and 162° ; the lesser between R.A. Oh. 28m.* and 
Ih. 15m., and N.P.D. 162° and 165°. They are 
composed of complex masses of nebulae and stars, 
condensed so as to give the naked eye the impres- 
sion of a cloudy mass. See Nebulae. 

Hlageildie, Francois, an eminent French 
physiologist and physician, was bom at Bordeaux, 
15th October 1783, studied at Paris, became suc- 
cessively prosector in anatomy (1804), physician 
to the Hdtel-Dieu, member of the Academy of 
Sciences ( 1819 ), and professor of Anatomy in the 
College de France (1831). He made important 
additions to our knowledge of nerve-physiology, 
the veins, and the physiology of food, and wrote 
numerous works, including the Elements of Physi- 
ology (oriMally a pr4cis, 1816, afterwards ex- 
tended). He was likewise the founder, and for 
ten yeai-s the editor, of the Journal de la Physi- 
ologie Escpirimentale^ in which are recorded many 
of the experiments on living animals which gained 
for him, too deservedly, the character of an un- 
scrupulous vivisector. He died 7th October 1855. 

magenta* an Italian town, 18 miles W. of 
Milan by rail. Pop. 7000. Here, on 4th June 
1859, 55,000 French and Sardinians defeated 75,000 
Austrians, the latter losing 10,000 (besides 7000 
prisoners), and the allies only 4000. For this 
victory MacMahon received his dukedom. — ^For the 
coal-tar colour, see Dyeing. 

magerO* See North Cape. 

mag^ore9 Lago, one of the largest lakes in 
Italy, the Lacus Verhanus of the Romans, is 
situated for the most part in Italy, but also partly 
in the Swiss canton of Ticino. It is 39 miles in 
length, and varies in breadth from i mile to 5^ 
miles. It lies 646 feet above the level of the sea, 
and has a maximum depth of 1158 feet. The river 
Ticino flows through it. In a south-western 
expansion of the l€Lke are the Borromean Isles 
(q.v.). On the north and west it is surrounded by 
granitic mountains, 7000 feet high, on the south 
and east by vineyard-covered hills. 

maggot* the larva of most flies (Diptera), 
without"linibs or distinct head. They feed on the 
animal material, often a corpse of some sort, in 
which they are laid. Some of the larger forms are 
used for bait or for feeding birds. 

magi. In Accadian, the lan^age of the early 
Turanian inhabitants of Bab^onia and Media, 
imga, signifying ‘august,’ ‘reverend,’ was the title 
of their learned and priestly caste. The Semitic 
nations afterwards dominant in Babylonia and 
Assyria adopted the learning and many of the 
religious observances of the early inhabitants, as 
also the name for the learned caste ; and out of the 
Semitic form the Greeks made magos. Under the 
Persian empire the magi were not only the ‘ keepers 
of the sacred things, the learned of the people, the 
philosophers and serv^ints of God,’ but also diviners 
and mantics, augurs and astrologers. They called 
up the dead by awful formulas, or by means of 
cups, water, &c. They were held in the highest 
reverence, and no transaction of importance took 
place without or against their advice. Hence their 
almost unbounded influence in both private and 
public life. Apart from the education of the young 
princes being in their hands, they were the constant 
companions of the ruling monarch. Of their 
^religious system the articles Pabsees and Zoro- 
aster will give a fuller account. Zoroaster, in 
the course of his great religious reform, reorgan- 


ised the body of the magi, chiefly by reinforcing 
the ancient laws as to their manner and mode of 
life, which was to be one of the^ simplest and 
severest, befitting their sacred station, but which 
had become one of luxury and indolence, and by 
re-instituting the original distinction of the three 
classes of herbeds ( ‘ disciples ’ ), moheds ( ‘ masters ’ ), 
and destur moheds (‘complete masters’). The 
food, especially of the lower class, was to consist 
only of flour and vegetables; they wore white 
garments, slept on the ground, and were altogether 
subjected to the most rigorous discipline. The 
initiation consisted of the most awful and mysteri- 
ous ceremonies, and was preceded by purifications 
of several months’ duration. Gradually, however, 
theii* influence, which was all-powerful during 
the epoch of the Sassanian kings of Persia, 
began to wane, and, from being the highest 
caste, they fell to the rank of wandering jugglers, 
fortune-tellers, and quacks, and gave their name 
(Magic, q.v.) to sleight-of-hand and conjuring 
tricks. But the name seems to have been also cur- 
rent as a generic term for astrologers in the East, 
as is evidenced by the New Testament napative 
of the homage of the Magi to the Infant Christ. 

According to the narrative (Matt. ii. 1-12) the 
three wise men came from the East to Jerusalem, 
led by a.- star, which at length guided them safely 
to the place of the Nativity at Bethlehem, where 
they onered their gifts of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh. As the ‘ Three Kings ’ their names became 
celebrated in the middle ages, and Bede distinguishes 
them as Kaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar. The 
last was the Chaldean name for Daniel ; Melchior 
signifies ‘ king of light ; ’ Kaspar in some legends 
appears as Gathaspar, and in Syriac sources as 
Gudophorhem, in which we may perhaps recognise 
the name of the powerful Indo-Parthian king, 
Gondophares, said to have been baptised by the 
apostle Thomas. The bones of the three kings are 
claimed to be deposited in the cathedral at Cologne. 
In the calendar the three days after New-year’s 
Day bear their names, and their memory is preserved 
in the feast of the three holy kings—the Epiphany. 
The youngest of the three is generally represented 
in works of art as a black man. 

Magic. The word is derived from the Latin 
rmgia and Greek puyela, both of which words are 
in turn based on the name of a Median caste, the 
Magi, who were apparently the leaders of the 
subject population in the time of Aryan (Persian) 
domination of Persia. The Magi were intimately 
associated with practices, such as divination and 
astrology, which were not countenanced by the 
writers of the Avesta or by the Parsis. 

Much speculation has taken place concerning 
the relations between magic and religion. Tylor 
defined magic as an ‘occult science,’ a ‘pseudo- 
science,’ based on the association of ideas {Primitive 
Culture, i. 115). Frazer contrasts magic and reli- 
gion, and claims that magic preceded religion. 
According to him magic is a rudimentary science, 
based on a theory of natural causation. Wundt 
makes magic a rudimentary religion, and claims 
that it is based on the doctrine of the soul. Rivers 
defines as ‘magical’ a rite believed in itself to be 
able to produce the required result, thus distin- 
guishing it from a religious act, in which the 
element of appeal is present. Hubert and Mauss, 
representing the French school founded by Durk- 
heim, define as magical those rites which do not 
form part of an organised cult. Magical rites are, 
according to them, anti-social. Of late years a 
new turn has been given to the study of magic by 
Elliot Smith Evolution of the Dragon), who, 
by means of his great generalisation concerning 
‘ Givers of Life,’ has made it possible to group great 
masses of facts together which hitherto seemed 
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chaotic. He shows that the objects or materials 
used in magical practice are so used because they 
are credited, for some reason or other, with ‘ life- 
giving' powers; that is to say, they are able to 
defend, to give good luck, to restore health, to 
procure children, and in many ways to further the 
interests of the individual — ^in a word, to give him 
a fuller measure of life, hence the phrase ‘ Givers 
of Life,’ This generalisation makes it possible to 
define magic objectively as 'the use of Givers of 
Life,’ and thus to avoid the difficulties and contra- 
dictions involved in the attempt to define it from 
the subjective point of view. 

There can be little doubt that magic and relmon 
are both the outcome of the same process of devmop- 
ment of early thought and action. The first signs 
of beliefs and practices which can be termed magical 
are found in the caves of the Upper Palaeolithic 
Age in Europe, in Aurignacian times, when the 
dead were buried, in a crouching position, packed 
round with red ochre, and provided with ornaments 
of shells, teeth and claws of animals, bits of bone 
and pebbles. All the substances mentioned were 
doubtless used as Givers of Life ; they were intended 
to restore life and to protect- At the present day 
many peoples still use the same means of warding 
off evil and of mitigating the horrors of death. In 
the same caves we sometimes find small feminine 
figurines, which probably represent the first deity 
conceived of man, the Great Mother, who, in all 
her manifestations, was the dominating personality 
of the earliest known religious systems (see also 
article Images ). Evidently in those remote days 
men’s minds were occu;^ied with beliefs which were 
both religious and magical at the same time. This 
confusion between religion and magic was present 
in the religious systems of Egypt, Greece, Japan, 
and many other peoples. Indeed, Dr Alan H. 
Gardiner \_Hastin^s‘8 Mncyclopcedia of Religion and 
Ethics t art. ' Magic (Egyptian)’] goes so far as to 
say that ‘ From the Egyptian point of view we may 
say that there was no such thing as "religion”; 
there was only hike’, the nearest English equi- 
valent of which ’is "magical power.” Egyptian 
gods were of like nature with men ; they had to 
be fed, clothed, as men, and their temples were 
spoken of as houses. The gods and the dead could 
only be approached by means of ritual, and ritual 
was distinguished from ordinary acts by possessing 
bike’, — i.e. magical power.’ Thus it comes about 
that ‘ The formulas of the Book of the Dead differ 
neither in form nor in substance from the incanta- 
tions which the Egyptians used to heal their own 
maladies ; and the same general similarity runs 
through the daily liturgies of the temples and the 
tombs.’ ^ The magical nature of ritual is also 
evident in the norito (ritual) of Shinto in Japan. 
These old rituals were simply magical formulae 
and incantations,^ intended to bring about the 
desired result. Similarly with much of the Vedic 
ritual in ancient India, especially in rites connected 
with initiation, the coronation of kings, the horse- 
sacrifice, and so on. Not only were magic and 
religion inextricably intertwined in former times, 
but magic has in many places shown a power of 
survival greater than many religious cults. While 
religious thought has had its vicissitudes, magical 
practice has in all times and places steadily pur- 
sued its way, and, iiideed, even in highly civilised 
countries of western Europe, it still has its hold, 
in some form or' other, on many men and women. 
The use of amulets, the belief in mascots and 
magical remedies for disease, the magical calling- 
up of the dead, divination, the use of love potions, 
can all be witnessed in countries where Christianity 
is the ofiBcial religion, and science is supposed to 
reign supreme. 

Magical acts are usually divided into several 


categories. They may be defensive. Such, for 
instance, would be those preventive rites, such as 
the avoidance of contact with impure persons, 
especially before performing a ' rite, religious or 
magical ; fasting ; abstinence from sexual inter- 
course or certain kinds of food ; asceticism, and so 
forth. Counter - charms would also be used to 
ward off the effects of the magic of others ; rites 
would be performed with a curative aim. Then 
there are prodtcctive rites, connected with birth, 
with the weather, and with love. Other rites may 
be classed in the category of prognostic. These 
rites include divination, soothsaying, and prophecy. 
The means whereby these rites are performed are 
endless. In most cases there are certain objects or 
substances which are especially suited for the pur- 
pose ; also the rites must be performed at a certain 
time and at a certain place. The agent must him- 
self be in a certain condition. Rules and regula- 
tions with regard to direction must be observed. 
The magical manipulation is often hedged round 
with many restrictions, especially where the feat 
required is difficult of accomplishment. Among 
magical acts may be included eating, drinking, 
anointing, looking at certain objects, cireum- 
ambulation, burying objects, imitative processes, 
the use of fire, and so on. Magical places include 
cross-roads, cemeteries, and solitary places. Magical 
objects are innumerable, and may be derived from 
an immense variety of sources. Shells, plants, 
minerals, stones, weapons, blood and red-coloured 
substances, gold, pearls and pearl-shell, have, in 
addition to many others, played their part in 
magical practice. Magical objects are often worn 
as talismans or amulets — the first to transmit their 
qualities to other objects, the second to protect the 
wearer. The study of the history of magical ob- 
jects is only just beginning under the inspiration 
of Elliot Smith, and it promises to reveal much 
concerning early thought. In some cases the 
reason for the adoption of a particular substance 
is obvious. For instance, red-coloured substances 
doubtless owe their supposed eflicacy to their 
colour, which is that of blood, the life-fluid, the 
loss of which causes death. The bodies of the dead 
in the Paleolithic caves of Europe w^ere doubtless 
packed with red ochre, because that colour endowed 
the earth with life-giving powers, and thus bene- 
fited the dead. Throughout the ages red-coloured 
substances, precious stones, berries, fluids, and so 
on have been endowed with life-giving powers, and 
have been freely used in magic. Another very 
important ' Giver of Life ’ is the cowrie shell, which 
is so widely used by women with the aim of 
securing fertility. This shell first appears on the 
scene as a magical object in the Upx)er Pahcolithic 
caves of Europe, together with the use of red ochre. 
It doubtless derives its supposed potency from its 
shape, which is that of the portal of life, and thence 
it has come to be used as a fertility amulet. The 
wearing of the teeth and claws of dangerous animals 
likewise first appears in the Upper Palaeolithic Age. 
This practice still survives in many parts of ilie 
world. These objects are worn to ail'ord protection, 
to endow their wearer with, the qualities of the 
animals from which they were taken. When 
Givers of Life are studied, it is found that their 
potency is transferred to other objects similar to 
them in some way or other; and thus a whole 
chain of magical objects or substances can take 
its ori^n from some single source. 

Magical rites consist of two parts— oral and 
manual. The recitation of a formula is in itself 
magical. Also Names have a magical power ; for 
to know the name of any one is often thouglit to 
be equivalent to having power over him (see M. A.* 
Canney, Givers of Life, 1923 ). This is, of course, 
bound up with the common practice of having two 
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names, one of them secret. Words are believed to 
be creative. This is well shown in the texts of 
Ancient Egypt and India, where the gods create 
by Tittering the names of various objects. In 
magical practice words occur in the form of spells 
or invocations and charms. Thus the Babylonian 
priests used magical texts to enable them to control 
and exorcise demons. 

The mythologies of many peoples contain refer- 
ences to wonderful men and women who were 
possessed of great magical powers. Such were the 
Tuatha de Danaan of the Irish texts, the Cyclops, the 
Dactyli of Mount Ida, either of Crete or Phrygia, 
the Telchines of Rhodes, the Curetes of Acamania. 
Medea of Colchis, Helen, and Circe also were pos- 
sessed of magic power. The Children of the Sun 
are said in Greek mythology to have been especially 
powerful in this respect, and this is typical of them 
in other parts of the world. In many parts of the 
world there are also magical fraternities, the 
members of which are taught in secret the know- 
ledge of some particular branch of magical craft. 
There is good reason to believe that this knowledge 
has been transmitted far and wide tliroughout the 
earth, and that the magical practice of peoples of 
low ciilture is founded on knowledge and on ‘ Givers 
of Life ’ brought to them by people of a high degree 
of culture. There seems also to have been trans- 
mitted the belief in the existence of a magical 
power which can be communicated from one object 
to another. The Egyptians believed that the sun- 
god, Re, transmitted to the king a magical golden 
fluid, called sa^ which the king could, in his turn, 
transfer to his statue, and thus to other statues. 
Similarly it is found, in Melanesia, for instance, 
that stone statues are supposed to possess this 
magical power ; and these stone statues play^ an 
important part in the magical craft of this region. 
Presumably, as the I'esult of a process of degrada- 
tion, this belief has-been transferred to stones of 
curious shape, espSjially in places where stone 
statues are no longer made ; but even when a stone 
is believed to possess magical power, a dream is 
necessary to verify its potency. The magical 
ower or Melanesia, called manay can be shown to 
e associated with outside cultural influences which 
were responsible, among other things, for the stone 
statues that are found there. 

See the articles Religion, Sun -cult, Totemisst, 
Witchcraft; also Tylor, Primitive Culture; JFrazer, 
Golden Bough; Wundt, Vdlkerpsychologie ; Marett, The 
Threshold of Heligion (1914) ; Rivers, Medioiney Magic, 
and Religion (1924) ; Elliot Smith, The Evolution of the 
Dragon 9 Perry, The Origin of Magic (mdBeUgion 
(1923); Evans, Magical Jewels (1922); Hubert and 
Mauss, ‘Esquiase d^une thSorie gen€rale de la magie,^ 
L’Ann^e Sociologique, vii, (1904). 

magic Lanterilf an optical instrument said to 
‘ have been invented by Athanasius Kircher in 1646, 
by means of which magnified images of small pictures 
are thrown upon a wall or screen. The instrument 
consists of a lantern containing a powerful argand 
lamp or lime-light arrangement (see Lime-light) ; 
in tne side of the lantern is inserted a horizontal 
tube, the axis of which is on a level with the centre 
of the flame, and the light is generally made to 
pass through the tube by reflection from a concave 
mirror placed on the opposite side of the lantern. 
The tube is furnished with two lenses, one at each 
end ; the inner one, the condenser, is a large lens 
of short focus, to condense a strong light on the 
picture, which is inserted into the tube, between 
the lenses, through a transverse slit. The other 
end of the tube is fitted with a double convex lens, 
or, better, a corrected combination of lenses, which 
receives the rays after passing through the picture, 
and throws them upon the screen or wall. The 
pictures are formed on glass slides—generally 3i 


inches square — with transparent coloured varnish 
or by means of photography on a collodion, gelatine, 
or carbon tissue film on the glass, and must be 
inserted into the tube in an inverted position, and 
with the film or painted side nearest the screen, in 
order that the images may appear erect and 
unrev^ersed. If the screen on which the image is 
thrown he at too great a distance, the image will 
become indistinct from the lessened intensity of the 
light. This instrument is sometimes used as a 
toy, but is also frequently employed to produce 
enlarged representations of astronomical and other 
scientific diagrams, and enlargements of photo- 
graphic views, so that they may be well seen by an 
audience. Phantasmagoria, dissolving views, &c. 
are produced by a pamcular manipulation of the 
same instrument. 

Magic S4|uares are sets of different numbers, 
each column of which, whether horizontal, vertical, 
or diagonal, adds alike. 


1 

1872 

10 

8 

12 

6 

3 

1870 

7 

9 

1873 

2 

1871 

4 

1 

11 


420 

508 

463 

610 

523 

440 

471 

467 

479 

441 

1 539 

432 

469 

602 

428 

492 


Kg. 1. Pig. 2. 

The above are two examples of a magic square 
with the same summation (in either case 1891). 
Considering the difficulty with which a person 
without previous knowledge could make even 
one such square, it may surprise many to hear 
that there are more than 700,000,000,000,000 
(seven hundred billion) magic squares of this root 
(4), with the summation of 1891_, each composed 
of different numbers, or with a different arrange- 
ment of the same numbers. Fig. 1 is so con- 
structed that a great variety of other squares 
may be made from it by altering the four highest 
numbers in it. Thus, if 13, 14, 16, and 16 be 
substituted for 1870, 1871, &c. respectively, we 
get the smallest 4-square possible, with the sum- 
mation 34. It was at one time thought that magic 
squares could only be composed of arithmetical or 
other symmetrical series of numbers; but an ex- 
amination of Fig. 2 shows that that idea was 
erroneous. 

Within the compass of a short article it is im- 
possible to describe adequately any of the many 
rules for making magic squares. The following 
figures will, however, give some idea of the most 
important method, that of superposition, invented 
by Ue la Hire. It is most readily applied to odd 
squares, more especially to those whose roots are 
prime numbers. We therefore take the 5-square 
tor our example. 


Each row of the above squares contains the samet 
numbers and in the same order relatively to one 
another. But in fig. 3 the first number of each 
row is the same as the third of the row above, 
whilst in fig. 4 it is the fourth. If now these two 
squares be combined by adding together the num- 
bers that are in corresponding cells, the resulting 
square will be magic. In this case it will have 
the summation of 65, and the top row will be 6, 3, 


6 

0 

16 

10 

20 

10 

20 

6 

0 

15 

0 

16 

10 

20 

6 

20 

5 

0 

16 

10 

16 

10 

20 

6 

0 


Fig. 4. 


1 

3 

6 j 2 

4 

5 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

8 


2 

3 

5 

2 

4 

1 

2 1 

•MM 

4 

1 

3 

6 


Fig. 3. 
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20, 12, 24. By altering the positions of the num- 
bers in the top rows, and making corresponding 
alterations in the others, 3600 distinct varieties of 
this magic square may be obtained. 

Many mathematicians at home and abroad have 
written on magic squares,^ among whom may be 
mentioned Leibniz, Frenicle, Bachet, Ozanam, 
]\Iontncla, Violle ( 1837 ), Frost, Cram, Ball ( 1917 }, 
Lucas (1894), Schubert (1900), and Ahrens (1918). 
Bordered and Tessellated magic squares may 
briefly be described as magic squares within magic 
squares. FasiJc magic squares (so named by Frost 
from his place of residence in India) are squares 
whose magicality is not destroyed by repeatedly 
removing the first column or row to the last 
place, or viu versd. All squares with prime 
roots, made by Be la Hire’s method of super- 
position, are nasik. Even squares can also be 
made nasik. Fig. 1, with the nunibers 13, 14, 15, 
and 16 substituted for the four highest, makes a 
nasik square. 

or Megilp, a composition used by 
ar&ts in oil-colours as a medium and for glazes. 

It is made of linseed-oil and mastic varnish. 
Robertson’s medium, which is similar but dries 
quicker, is now more nsed than magilp. 

]|[agiluS 9 a remarkable Gasteropod found on 
the coral reefs of warm eastern seas. The young 
animal settles on the growing coral at the obvious 
risk of bein^ gradually surrounded and smothered. 
This is avoided, however, by an entire change in 
the form of the shell, which is diverted from its 
original spiral type and grows out into a long 
irregular tube. * A neck-and-neck race is kept up 
until the mollusc or the coral dies. ’ As it lengthens 
its tube the animal shifts to the outer 

portion, and the region it abandons is filled up with 
lime. 

Iffiagiim, William, one of the most brilliant 
writers of liis day, born at Cork, 10th July 1793, 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin. At twenty- 
three he received his degree of LL.D. from his 
college, being the first who had ever received it 
so young. He tauglit in Cork for ten yeai-s, and 
in 1823 removed to London to pursue the life of 
letters. One of his first contributions to Black- 
wood's Magazine— Latin translation of Chevy 
appeared in 1819, and from that date for 
nine years scarcely a number appeared without 
an article from his pen. In 1824 Murray started 
the short-lived a daily newspaper, 

and Maginn was sent to Paris to act as foreign 
correspondent. In 1828 he joined the staff of the 
Standard, and he was one of the originators of 
Fraser's Magazine in 1830. His contributions to 
Fraser were as ‘ lively, learned, and libellous ’ as 
those to Blaclmood, and one led to a harmless 
duel between the author and the Hon, Orantley 
Berkeley. The remainder of Maginn's career was 
irregular and unhappy. His habits of intern perance 
gained the mastery over him, and he was often 
arrested and in jail for debt, without losing, how- 
ever, in the least his brightness or good- humour. He 
wrote his Shakespeare Fa;pers for Blackwood in 1837, 
and in 1840 he began his Magazine Miscellanies, 
ly Doctor Maginn, which did hot extend beyond 
ten numbers. In 1842 he was again imprisoned in 
the Fleet, and, having passed through the bank- 
ruptcy court, was reduced in fast failing health to 
a state of great poverty. Help came from Sir 
Robert Peel almost too late, for poor ‘bright, 
broken Maginn’ died at Walton-on-Thames, 21st 
August 1842. He wrote two forgotten romances, 

. Whitehall, or the Days of George IV. (1827, a 
parody on the historical novel, and Horace Smitli’^ 
BramblHiye House in particular ), and / ohn Manesty^ 
(1844), completed after his deatli by Charles Ollier. 


His Homeric Ballads were published in 1849. A 
collection of his papers w^as edited by R. S. Mac- 
kenzie (5 vols. New York, 1865-57); and bis Mis- 
cellanies, Frose and Verse, by R. W. Montagu (2 
vols. Lond. 1885 ). 

Magistrate. See Borough, and Justice of 
THE Peace. 

Maglemosian, a prehistoric culture, tram 
sitiorS[ between Palaeolithic and Neolithic. See 
Lake-dwellings. 

Ms^liabecM^ Antonio, bibliophile, was hom 
at Florence in 1633, and till his fortieth year was 
a goldsmith. From youth upwards, however, he 
displayed an inordinate passion for the acquisition 
of book-knowledge ; and, having mastered Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, he literally entombed himself 
among hooks, of which disorderly piles encumbered 
every portion of his dwelling. In his daily habits 
he grew regardless of the decencies of life ; and 
such was his avidity of study that he finally denied 
himself even the requisite intervals of repose. His 
memory was prodigious, and enabled him not only 
minutely to retain the contents of his multitudin- 
ous books, hut also to supply, on occasion, the 
most exact reference to any particular page or 
paragraph, the place of each book being indicated 
with precisian in the midst of their seemingly in- 
extricable masses. Magliabechi was regarded as 
the literary prodigy of his times. In 1673 he was 
^pointed court-librarian by the Grand-duke of 
Thiscany; and the many tributes of respect 
tendered by royal and distinguished personages to 
his wonderful erudition fostered in an inordinate 
degree his love of fame and praise, which rendered 
him intolerant of literary merit in others, and 
involved him in several bitter literary squabbles. 
He died at Florence on 4th July 1714, leaving no 
written record of his immense encyclopsedic know- 
ledge. His valuable library of 30,000 vols. he 
bequeathed to the Grand-duke, who made it over 
to the city of Florence ; it is now a free library, 
and bears the name of hi collector. See John Hill 
Burton’s Book-Hunter ( 1862). 

Magna Carta, the Great Charter granted by 
King John of England to the barons, has since that 
time been viewed as the basis of the English, con- 
stitution. The oppressions of a tyrannical sovereign 
compelled a confederacy of the barons or tenants- 
in-chirf of the crown, who took up arms for the 
redress of their grievances. They demanded the 
restoration of the laws of Edward the Confessor 
and Henry I. ; laws which combined Norman 
feudalism with Saxon and Banish institutions. A 
conference was held at Runnymede, on the Thames 
near Egham, where king and barons encamped 
opposite each other ; and, after several days 
debate, John agreed on the 15th June 1215, and, 
sealed the charter with great solemnity on the 19th. 

The Great Charter provided against the^ abuse of 
the royal prerogative by protecting the rights and 
obligations of the feudal proprietor. It redressed a 
variety of grievances connected with feudal tenures, 
some of which are long since obsolete. Minute 
provisions were made regarding the ward, relief, 
and marriage of heirs, and rights of their widows. 
No scutage or aid was to be imposed without the 
authority of the common council of the kingdom, 
except on the three great feudal occasions of the 
king’s captivity, the knighting of his eldest son, and 
the marriage of his eldest daughter. The liberties 
of the city of London and other towns, burghs, and 
ports were declared inviolable. Freedom of com- 
merce -was guaranteed to foreign merchants. Justice 
was no longer to he sold, denied, or delayed. 
The Court of Common Pleas, instead of, as for- 
merly, following the king’s person in all his pro- 
gresses, was permanently fixed at Westminster, 
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assizes were appointed to be held in the several 
counties, annual circuits established, and regula- 
tions made for the efficiency of the inferior courts. 
Life, liberty, and property were protected from 
arbitrary spoliation, and none wa.s to be con- 
demned to forfeit these but by lawful judgment of 
his peers or by the law of the land. No one was 
to be condemned on rumours or suspicions, but 
only on evidence of witnesses. Fines imposed were 
in all cases to be pvopoi-tioned to the magnitude of 
the offence, and even the villein or rustic was not 
to be deprived of his necessary chattels. The testa- 
mentary power of the subject was recognised over 

art of his personal estate, and the rest was to be 

ivided between his wddow and children. The 
independence of the church was also provided for. 

These are the most important features of that 
Charter which occupies so conspicuous a place in 
history, and which establishes the supremacy of the 
law of England over the will of the monarch. A 
charter was at the same time granted to mitigate 
the oppressions of the Forest Laws (q.v.). The 
terms dictated by the barons to John included the 
surrender of London to their charge, and the Tower 
to the custody of the piimate till the 15th of 
August following, or till the execution of the 
several articles of the Great Charter. Twenty-five 
barons, as conservators of the public liberties, were 
empowered to make war against the soverei^ in 
case of his violation of the Charter. Several solemn 
ratifications wete required by the barons both from 
John and from Henry HI. ; and a copy of the Great 
Charter was sent to every cathedral, and ordered to 
be read publicly twice a year. The copy preserved 
in Lincoln Cathedral, published in fac-simile by the 
Records Commissioners in 1865, is the most complete. 

See Stubbs’s Select Cha/rten (1870) ; and McKechnie’s 
Magna Carta, a scholarly monograph (1905,* new ed. 
1914). 

MagBa Oraecia (Gr. MeaaU Hellas), the 
name given in ancient times to the Greek colonies 
of Southern Italy. The appellation must have 
been currrent at an early period. Polybius says it 
was used in the time of Pythagoras. Some writers 
include under the term the Greek cities in Sicily, 
others restrict it to those situated on the Gulf of 
Tarentum ; but in general it is used to denote all 
the Greek cities in the south of Italy, exclusive of 
those in Sicily. -The oldest settlement is believed 
to have been Cumse, though it is doubtful whether 
it and its colonies, Dicsearchia and Neapolis, were 
realljr embraced under the designation Magna 
Grsecia. The period assigned to its foundation — 
soon after the Trojan war— is obviously fanciful. 
The other more important Greek settlements in 
Italy were Sybaris (founded by the Achaeans, 720 
B.c.h Croton (by theAchgeans, 710 B.O.), Tarentum 
(by the Spartans, 707 B.C.), Locri (by the Locrians, 
710 B.C. ; according to others, thirty or forty years 
later), Rhegium (by the Chalcidiansj date of 
origin not known, but believed to be earlier than 
Sybaris), Metapontum (by the Achseans, 700-650 
B.C.), Siris (by lonians ; date unknown), and 
Velia (by the Phocseans, 540 B.C.). These cities 
became in their turn the parents of many others. 
Of the earlier history of Magna Graecia very little 
authentic information has survived. The settle- 
ments appear to have risen rapidly to power and 
wealth, partly by the brisk commerce which they 
carried on with the mother-country, and partly 
also, it is conjectured, by an amalgamation udth 
the Pelasgic (or prehistoric) natives of the interior, 
as at Locri. About 530 B.C. Pythagoras, the 
philosopher, arrived at Crotona, and soon acquired 
supreme influence in Magna Graecia, though it 
did not last long. The quarrels between the 
different cities were often bitter and bloody; 
the most notable cases were the destruction of 


Siris by the Achaean cities and of Sybaris by Croton 
(510). Besides this they were hotly pressed at 
times by the Lucanians and Bruttians ; and finally, 
272-271 B.O., the Romans conquered the whole 
of Lower Italy. Long before this several of the 
cities had disappeared. The longest to survive 
was Tarentum. 

See the separate articles on the cities ; also Leaormant, 
La Grande-Gh'he (3 vols, 1881) and A tracers VApulie et 
la Lucanie (2 vols. 1883), or the more popular Land of 
Manfred, by Mrs Janet Ross (1889). 

magnesia. See Magnesium. 

magntiesia 9 an ancient city of Ionia in Asia 
Minor, situated nearly 10 miles NE. of Miletus 
in the valley of the Mseander. It was a wealthy 
and prosperous city until after it fell into the 
hands of the Romans, in spite of its having been 
destroyed during the (Cimmerian invasion about 660 
B.c. Here stood a famous temple to Artemis, the 
remains of which have been excavated, as has 
the Roman theatre ; and here Themistocles, the 
Athenian patriot and statesman, died (449 B.c.). 
It was called Magnesia ad Mgeandrum, to distiri- 

f uish it from Magnesia ad Sipylum, on the 
[ermus, near Mount Sipyliis. Beside this town 
Scipio defeated Antiochus of Syria in 190 B.c. It 
is now called Manissa, and is a town of 40,000 
inhabitants, 41 miles NE. of Smyrna by rail. On 
Mount Sipylus is the colossal rock-carving called 
Niohe, believed to he Hittite. — The easternmost 
division of ancient Thessaly in Greece also bore 
this name. — To one of the places called Magnesia, 
most probably that in Lydia, we owe the terms 
magnet, magnetism, magnesia, and apparently also 
manganese. 

magnesian liniestone* See Dolomite. 
Magnesinm (Mg ; atom, number 12 ; atom. wt. 
24*36) is a metal very widely distributed over the 

f lobe. It is present in magnesite — magnesium car- 
onate ; dolomite— carbonate of lime and ma^esia ; 
asbestos— silicate of lime and magnesia ; and meer- 
schaum— silicate of magnesia. It exists in mineral 
waters and the sea as sulphate and as cliloiide, the 
sulphate being known as Epsom salts. It was from 
the Epsom spring, in 1695, that Drew extracted 
this well-known salt, and in the beginning of the 
18th century Magnesia alba, so called to distin- 
guish it from what was already known as Mag- 
nesia nigra (black oxide of manganese— so called 
from its resemblance in colour, weight, &c., to the 
magnet) was discovered. The mew was first pre- 
pared by Davy, and for long its manufacture was 
limited to a small scale. Now, however, it is 
made in quantity by electeolysis of the fused 
chloride. The crude metal is finally distilled and 
pressed in a semi-fluid state into ribbon or wire. 

Magnesium has a silver-white colour, which is 
tarnished by moist air. It is a very light metal, 
its specific gravity being only 1*75. It is readily 
volatile, and, when lighted, burns in air with an 
intensely brilliant light rich in chemical rays. 
On this account it was, till superseded by electric 
light, much used in photography, while in signal- 
ling and pyrotechny it plays an important part. 

When magnesium burns in air it forms a white 
ash consisting of the oxide, ma^esia, MgO (which 
may be also prepared by heating the carbonate). 
This is a very infusible substance, and is much 
used in medicine under the name of calcined mag- 
nesia. The carbonate, MgCOa, is found in nature, 
but for medical purposes it is prepared by 
precipitating a soluDie magnesium salt with 
carbonate of soda. According as it is prepared 
in the hot or cold, the resulting carbonate forms 
the ponderous and dense or the liglit variety. 
Although insoluble in water, this substance readily 
dissolves in water containing carbonic acid, and 
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^Tuid magnesia. The 
nain^P^n or Epsom salts, occuia in 

nature, and is well Tmown as a domestic remedy 

mav Wloyed in fehrile affections, Ct It 
“.®®y 08 se in which a mild bnt 
f required. Its dose varies fnm 

^ order to promote its full 

^cacy It should be taken along with conious 
draughts of water. In combination with infusion 
of senna it forms the oidinaiy black dC»h/^ 
MaOT^ia and the carbonate are employed^ in 
small doses as an antacid, but in larger oufnHt^ 
purgative action. S'lmd ma<? 

S c[|fdrM'”'®p-? f aperient for women 

notna fn ®**rate of magnesia is the popular 
name for a granular, effervescing aperient ^now 
much in use. It consists of a mixture of bi™^ 

auTa smVL^ile at1“prLt?;rf & X’ 

Cts^**™****^ Kelts. See Elbcteicity (Medi- 

MaglUStisill (magnes or lUhos maanetes ‘the 
first found at fo 

(Loadstone, q.vd 
or artificial, pemanent (steel masses magnetrned 
by the action of other magnets or of an^leetrie 
bv'^OT^t *®'“P?J'®ty (soft iron masses magnetised 
so-called electro-magnets soft 
on masses i^und ■which a current is passm^ ) ’ 

nieieW «on, 

«d .'liSS 1)1 S^ 7 "" 

along in front of it from one 
end to the other, the hall is 
powerfully attracted to'wards 
lu not at all by 

the middle of the magnet, 
riie points of the magnet to- 
wards which the attractive 
greatest are 
called its poles. By causing 
a fimall magnetic needle mov^ 

nont of the different parts of 
a magnet placed vertically 
and counting the number of 

r SiSfey 

hetw^ the poles d 
brought to light. To 
show this, let us suspend 
a ma^et, NS, fig. ^ by 

a baud of paper, iJ, hang- 
ing from a cocoon thre^ 

(a thread without tor- 
sion) ; or let us pivot it, 
or lay ri on a Boat on 
wate^ When the magnet 
itself it tfkes 
Pj®, position, one 
end keeping north, and 

S ~Ef rt ““p‘ 

south pole, oZSefw.^L^H® a® a 

is disturbed, both poles 'reZ’m^+lZ+i?^® magnet 
positions. Here then *1= ^ tbfir ongmal 

m the poles bv mZn’ dissimilarity 

When tfus snsXed soufA poU. 

Of another SSt upin ,Z ZT ^ ^^® ®ff««t 
that the polTof rhZZ shall find 

» attracted VLe^ of magnet which 

ats 17 ^ *'>■» xir-a Si rs^ 



a north, and the other a south note P^^one 

power of attracting soft ironXut 
action on the no/ A nf in their 

equal isolated discs, ttie^one ath-ZfZ ‘*?i® ^ *'^0 

so as to isolate the uoles wp ^^r-ma^et 

has developed a nZv pole the t * 1 .®'* ®®^^ 
each half ^has b^omZ a ®“<*> and 

poles are equal to one anntho?- magnet whose 

the original magnet. We can A ®i 

otze kind of mametiam vnthoZ 
in the eaAe rrSZZwfal c^tT^ 
moeitcrnagnetim 
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sfS^aS^er*---- 

itself IS a hu^e mHO'nAf ^^s-t the earth 

magnetic poFes in^lm^nA^^M^ iiorth and south 

of theaxUf retSiS andtfc^^^^ P®^®® 

or suspended maS *.'® "*««”etic needle 

those ^of a nei|hCrin“ maS^eh^tf ‘ <l®®s *?> 
festations of terrestrial mani- 

d^ided confirmation of ZZZhfZ give 

view that the French Zll 7h« P. “ ®“ ^is 

the magnet the sZ\ nlw north-seeking pole of 
south-seeking the *be 

the earth be teke^ Z : for, if 

m^ete,'LS i^E PoW o“^; 

Eonm of Magnets. — Artificial 
KXoZZ”®*® t'® ®i‘h®r bar- 

^^ets or horseshoe-magnets 

nets“rtob^m^®e?seXiag 

tliickones. Eig.Z^fo ®®®“®*iss<i *5^ 

zine. The centred laminaZZ^Z® “^etic maga- 
*5? nbbers, and it is to ?t beyomi 

attached, the whole action n?+i *^® s^ms,ttire is 
concentrated on the m-niZH« *^® ,magnet being 
needle is a small M pTmalienr 

magnet be laid under a t-f x condition. If a 

fi'mgs be sprinkled on ?lieXs,TacZ filb^S 
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assume a particular direction; and the whole 
congeries will map out the lines of the directions 
in which small magnets will be made to point by 
the play of the magnetic forces existing around 
the magnet, in the 
‘ magnetic field ’ of 
that magnet. These 
directions are the 
Lines of Force in the 
magnetic field filling 
all space ; and an 
example of theni^ is 
given in fig. 4, ^Yllich 
shows the arrange- 
ment of the filings 
above a bar-magnet, 
Fig. laid parallel to the 

glass. In a horse- 
shoe magnet the strongest part of the field external 
to the magnet is that lying between the poles ; the 
lines of force are there crowded together. 

Magnetic Induction. — These lines of force exter- 
nal to the iiiagnet are also Lines of Induction. In 
the direction of the lines of induction a magnetic 
separation tends to be set up ; the soft iron filings 
are severally converted, in the neighbourhood of 
the magnet, into temporary magnets, each with a 
north and a south pole ; the one pole is repelled, 
the other attracted ; on the whole each filing is 
swivelled round into the direction of the local line 
of force. Similarly, a bar of soft iron becomes, 
while in contact with a magnet, as in fig. 5, or to a 



less extent when in its neighbourhood, itself a 
temporary magnet ; and it maj in its turn magnetise 
and support other bars, so that a chain of soft iron 
bars may, up to a limiting weight, he supported on 
a magnet. Steel bars are slower than soft iron in 
taking up a magnetic condition, and the harder 
their temper the slower they are in doing so ; but, 
unlike soft iron, they do not readily lose what they 
have acquired ; they become permanent magnets, 
while soft iron retains magnetism only precariously 
and easily loses it when mechanically disturbed. 
Specially soft iron may lose the whole when struck ; 
ordinary wrought-iron will generally retain traces 
of residual magnetism, the amount of which 
depends on the previous magnetic history of the 
particular bar. The characteristically magnetic 
substances are iron, nickel, and cobalt ; but many 
others, even liquids (such as solutions of salts of 
iron) and gases (such as ozone), are attracted by 
the magnet. 

Diamagnetism. — Most substances are (in.^ the 
form of spheres) feebly repelled by magnets',' and 
bars of them lie across the lines of induction in 
a non-uniform magnetic field. These substances 
are said to be diamagnetic— e.g. bismuth. 

Magnetisation hy me Earth . — ^The inductive action 
of terrestrial magnetism is a striking proof of the 
truth of the theory already referred to, that the 
earth itself is a magnet. When a steel rod is held 
in a position parallel to the Dipping-needle (q.v.) 
it becom^ in the course of time, and the sooner if 
struck with a hammer, permanently magnetic. A 
bar of soft iron held in the same position is more 
powerfully hut only temporarily affected. We 
may understand from this how the tools in work- 



shops are generally magnetic. Whenever large 
masses of iron are stationary for ai^ length of 
time they are sure to give evidence of magnetisa- 
tion, and it is to the inductive action of the earth’s 
poles acting through ages that the magnetism of 
the loadstone is probably to be attributed. 

Preservation and Power of Magnets. — Even steel 
magnets, freshly magnetised, sometimes gradually 
fall off in strength, till they reach a point at which 
their strength remains constant. This is called 
point of saturation. If a magnet has not been 
raised to this point it may lose nothing after mag- 
netisation. We may ascertain whether a magnet 
is at saturation by magnetising it with a more 
powerful magnet, and seeing whether it retains 
more magnetism than before. The saturation-point 
depends on the material of the magnet itself. 
When a magnet is above saturation it is soon 
reduced to it by repeatedly drawing away the 
armature from it. After reaching this point 
magnets will keep the same strength for years 
together, if not subjected to rough usage. It is 
favourable for the preservation of magnets that 
they be provided with an armature or keeper. The 
power of a horseshoe-magnet is usually tested hy 
the weight its armature can hear without breaking 
away from the magnet. Small magnets are much 
stronger for their size than large ones. The reason 
of thus may he thus explained. Two magnets of 
the same size and power, acting separately, support 
twice the weight tnat one of them does ; but if the 
two he joined, so as to form one magnet, they do 
not sustain the double, for the two magnets, being 
in close proximity, act inductively on each other. 
The north pole of the one tends to repel the 
adjacent magnetism of the contiguous north pole 
of the other, and to form by induction a south pole 
in its place ; the magnets thus weaken one another. 
Similarly, several magnets made up into a battery 
have not a force proportionate to their number. 
Large magnets, in tne same way, may be con- 
sidered as made up of several laminm, whose 
mutual interference renders the action of the whole 
very much less than the sum of the powers of each. 
The best method of ascertaining the strength of 
bar-magnets is to cause a magnetic needle to oscil- 
late at a given distance from one of their poles, 
the axis of the needle and the pole of the magnet 
being in the magnetic meridian. These oscillations 
observe the law of pendulum motion, so that the 
force tending to bring the needle to rest is pro- 
portionate to the square of the number of oscilla- 
tions in a stated time. 

Action of Magnets on each other . — Coulomb dis- 
covered, by the oscillation of the magnetic needle 
in the presence of magnets in the way just described, 
that when two sufficiently long magnets are placed, 
e.g. in the same line, with a small gap between them, 
so that the two poles at the gap may act upon one 
another practically without the interference of the 
remote poles, the attrmtive or repulsive force hetxoeen 
two magnetic poles varies inversely as the square of 
the distance between them. Gauss proved from this 
theoreticallyj and exhibited experimentally, that 
when the distance between the centres of two 
magnets is large compared with the size of the 
magnets— i.e. wlwn the action of both poles comes 
into play — the action of two magnets on each other 
varies inversely as the mhe. of the distance between 
them. This variation in the strength of the field 
may be shown either by the oscillation exjieriments 
above referred to, or by direct observation of deflec- 
tions produced at different distances. The action 
on a magnet in a uniform magnetic field is that 
of a couple, like that of the hands on a copying- 
press. There is rotation, hut no translation, un- 
less the fi!^eld falls off in strength from the position 
of the one pole to that of the other. 
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Effect of Heat on Magnets,— 'SS^\\e:D. a magnet is 
heated to redness it loses permanently every trace 
of magnetism ; iron, also, at a red heat, ceases to he 
attracted by the magnet. At temperatures below 
red heat the magnet parts with some of its power, 
the loss increasing with the temperature. The 
temperatures at which other substances affected 
by the magnet lose their magnetism differ from 
that of iron. Cobalt remains magnetic at the 
highest temperatures, and nickel loses this pro- 
perty at 662® F. 

Electric Relations of Magnetism. — Every electric 
circuit is a closed loop of some form or other. 
Every such loop bearing a current has round it a 
magnetic field; and such a single loop is equiva- 
lent to a thin disc, or shell of any form, cut out of 
a large bar-magnet, and has a south and a north 
aspect. The lines of induction pass, say, from the 
north face outwards, filling all space, and return to 
the south face, threading tne loop, so that each line 
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^f induction is a closed curve. The lines of induc- 
tion immediately surrounding the wire are, if the 
circuit be large enough, circular in form. If wire 
bearing a current be coiled into a helix or solenoid 
(left-handed, fig. 6 ; right-handed, fig. 7), the helix 
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Fig, 7. 


acts in respect to bodies external to it exactly in 
ail respects as a bar-magnet would do : the strength 
of the equivalent magnet being in proportion to the 
strength of the current passing. The magnetic 
field sun’ounding a current-bearing loop or helix is 
called an Electro-magnetic Field ; and it is identical 
•Nvith the field which might be produced by a 
sufficiently magnetised mass of the same contour : 
the difference being that, since currents may be 
made very strong, ‘ electro-magnetic ’ fields can be 
made more intense than any magnetic fields obtain- 
able from steel magnets. 

Magnetic Induction inside a Helix, — The interior 
of a current-bearing helix is a very powerful 
magnetic field, the most 
powerful part of the whole 
electro -magnetic field of 
the helix, since all the 
lines of induction are con- 
centrated within it. Soft 
iron there becomes, in- 
stantly on the passage of 
the current, a powerful 
temporary magnet, or 
‘electro-magnet,’ as it is 
called, which falls off in 
power instantly on the cur- 
rent being stopped ; steel 
becomes permanently mag- 
netised. Fig. 8 shows how 
the wires may be arranged 
to magnetise a horseshoe 
Fig. 8. bar. A convenient mne- 

monic is (Daniell)— Lay 
the thumb of the right hand across the forefinger ; 
then if the forefinger point in the direction of 
the inducing current, the thumb wiU represent the 
induced ma^et with the thumb-nail at Its north- 
seeking end. Turn over into various positions. 


This applies equally to a long straight current- wire 
or to any small portion of a helix. 

The strength of the magnet produced by induc- 
tion within a helix is, for small currents, propor- 
tional to the current and to the number of turns 
of wire in the coil ; but as the current is increased 
a condition of saturation is approached after which 
no further increase in the current produces any 
increase in the strength of the induced magnet. 
For the time being soft iron may form a much 
stronger magnet, or ‘electro-magnet,’ than any 
permanent steel magnet of the same size could be. 
A con without a soft iron core has a magnetic field 
if it carry a current ; but the field is far stronger 
when a soft iron core is present. 

Magnetic Attractions and Repidsions of Currents. 
— The stresses in the magnetic field are such as to 
make all lines of induction from various sources 
coincide as far as possible in direction ; and hence 
circuits tend to place themselves, as far as possible, 
coincident with one another in respect of form 
and parallelism of current. It is not difficult 
to show that this tendency results in movements 
the same as those which would be produced if 
linear currents in the same direction ( parallel, con- 
vergent, or divergent) mutually, attracted one 
another, and currents in opposite directions re- 
pelled one another. When a circuit is in part 
fiexible, the flexible part being a wire or even 
merely a line of discharge through air, it tends 
either to expand or to contract in area, so that it 
may come, as near as may be, to meet these con- 
ditions; and the result is that similarly-directed 
currents or parts 
of the same cur- 
rent move into 
the closest pos- 
sible proximity 
to one another. 

This is illus- 
trated by fig. 

9, in which the 
course of the 
cuiTent is shown 
by arrows ; the 
movable part of 
the circuit, 
poised on mer- 
cury cups, will 
rotate in a mag- 
netic field so as 
to tend to make 
the direction of 
its own lines of 
induction coin- 
cide with the direction of the lines of induction of 
the magnetic or electro-magnetic field, and thus to 
make its own contour embrace as many as possible*' 
of the lines of induction of the field, if their general 
trend coincide with its own, or as few as possible 
if they be opposed ; and, consequently, if a wire in 
which a current passes downwards be placed verti- 
cally near cd, thelmes of induction round that wire 
and those round cd coincide in general direction, 
and dd appears to be attracted by the wire ; while 
if the current pass upwards cd is repelled, and ef 
attracted. Place, now, the wire below and parallel 
to de. If the current passes in the direction d to e 
no change takes place, as the attraction cannot 
show itself ; but if the current moves from e iio d 
the whole turns round till d stands where e was, 
and both currents run the same way. If the wire be 
}daced at right angles to de^ the rectangle turns 
round and comes to rest when both currents are 
parallel and in the same direction. 

According to Ampere’s theory, the earth, being 
a magnet, has currents in it which are equivalent 
to currents circulating about it; these must be 
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from east to west, the north pole of the earth 
being, in our way of speaking, a south pole. A 
magnet, then, wul not come to rest till its 
lower currents 
place themselves 
parallel to and in 
the direction of 
the earth’s cur- 
rents. This is 

shown in fig. 10, 

where a section ^ 

of a rectangular Fig. 10. 

har-magnet is 

represented in its position of rest with reference 
to the earth-current. The upper current, being 
fai-ther away from the earth-current, is less affected 
by it, and it is the lower current that determines 
the position. A magnetic needle, therefore, turns 
towards the north to allow the currents moving 
below it to place themselves parallel to the earth’s 
current. This also is shown by the current-bear- 
ing rectangle in fig. 9, which comes to rest in 
stable eq[u3ibrium, in the absence of any external 
current, when d and e lie east and west. 

The Measurement of Magnetic Data , — ^This has 
largely had its terminology evolved with reference 
to the equivalence of magnetic forces and pheno- 
mena to those which would be evinced if ‘ magnet- 
ism ’ were a kind of matter, positively or negatively 
attracting and resident in the poles. A pole of unit 
strenath is one which attracts or repels another 
equal pole, situated at a distance of one centi- 
metre, with a force of one dyne. The magnetic 
moment of a magnet is the strength of either pole 
multiplied by the distance between the two poles. 
This can be measured directly. The intemlty of 
magnetisation of a bar-magnet is the magnetic 
moment divided by its volume. A magnetic field 
of unit strength or intensity at any particular point 
is a field in which at that point a unit pole would 
be pulled upon or repelled with a force of one 
dyne ; and conversely, the intensity of a uniform 
magnetic field may be measured by finding the 
mechanical couple acting on a magnetic needle, 
freely suspended in it. The intensity of induced 
magnetisation produced by putting a long bar of 
a magnetisable substance in a uniform magnetic 
field of unit strength measures the magnetic sus- 
ceptibility of that substance. The force within the 
substance of an induced magnet, due both to the 
inducing field and to the suiTOunding magnetised 
substance, when the inducing field is unity, 
measures the coefficient of magnetic induction or 
the magnetic permeability of the substance. The 
strength of a magnetic disc or shell is its magnetic 
moment per unit of area, if this be uniform. 

Magnetic Measurement of Electric Data. — Given 
a magnetic shell of given outline and strength, its 
action upon a magnetic needle placed within its 
field can be observed ; and conversely, from its out- 
line and its deflecting action its strength can be 
calculated. An electric current of the same con- 
tour can have its intensity so regulated as to pro- 
duce the same magnetic effect as the mametic 
shell did upon the needle in one position ; and if in 
one, then m everjr position; and the intensity of 
that current is said to be, in magnetic measure, 
numerically the same as the magnetic strength of 
the equivalent magnetic shell. This is the basis 
of a system of electric units, called magnetic or 
electro-magnetic units of electric quantities ; and 
convenient multiples and submultiples of these — 
arrived at by substituting for the centimetre, the 
gramme, and the second, as the units of length, 
mass, and time, l, 000 , 000 , 0 (X)cm.,theTTny 7 VvVinnnnrth 
l>art of a gramme and the second as these funda- 
mental units — are in use as the practical units for 
electrical measurement. These are the empire. 


the unit of current-intensity; the ote, that of 
resistance (=the resistance of 106*3 cm. pure 
mercury column, 1 sq. mm. in _ transverse sec- 
tion) ; the volt, that of potential difference or 
‘electromotive force’ ( =approximately that of a 
Daniell cell in which the liquids are a saturated 
solution of nitrate of copper and dilute sulphuric 
acid, 1 acid to 22 water); the coulomb, that of 
electric quantity ; the farad, that_ of capacity ; 
and the quadrant, that of self-induction. 

Self-induction. — When a current is suddenly 
started in a coil of wire, the ultimate result m to 
set up a magnetic field. But, while this is being 
set up, energy is being absorbed by the field, 
and the current falls short of its full intensity. 
Similarly, when the current ceases this energy is 
restored, and the current seems piled up as if it had 
momentum of its own like water in a hydraulic 
ram. The stronger the magnetic field that will be 
produced.— the more lines of induction will thread 
the coil — ^the more marked is this effect ; and this 
exaggeration is brought about by multiplying the 
turns in the coil ( keeping down the resistance, if 
necessary, by increasing the thickness of the wire 
used), or by inserting a core of soft iron, or both. 

Induction of Currents in Magnetic Field. — Lay 
two circuits in one another’s neighbourhood. The 
sudden production or increase of current in the one 
will produce a brief current in the other in such a 
sense that there is mechanical repulsion between 
the induced current and the originating one ; tiie 
cessation or diminution of the primary current 
induces, in the opposite sense, a brief current in 
the secondary circuit. These are phenomena of the 
magnetic field of the primary circuit; and the 
primary circuit can be replaced by a magnet or 
electro-magnet, whose approach or strengthening 
induces brief currents in one sense, and whose 
recession or weakening induces brief cun-ents in 
the opposite^ sense. JNo current passes in the 
secondary coil so long as the primary current or 
magnet remains constant or stationary. For the 
ways in which this production of a secondaw 
current is utilised, see Dynamo, Induction. If 
we try to move a good conductor — a copper disc 
or a knife — ^in a strong magnetic field the motion 
is resisted or damped; the production of the 
induced currents generated by motion in the field 
absorbs ener^. 

Botatory Features of Magnetism. — ^As a simple 
case, consider the field in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of a linear current. The lines of magnetic 
force run in circles round the wire ; a magnet pole 
tends to be driven in snch a sense that, if it be 
positive or north-seeking, it will travel round an 
advancing current in the same sense in which the 
point of a corkscrew travels round the axis of the 
advancing corkscrew. If a magnet were flexible 
it would form a coil round the current ; and con- 
versely, a flexible current-bearing wire tends to coil 
round a strong bar-magnet, and currents parallel 
to bar-magnets tend to rotate round the magnetic 
axis of the magnet. 

Magnetism in the Atom or Molecule . — ^All sub- 
stances become more or less magnetic — either 
paramagnetic (analogous to soft iron) or diamag- 
netic — under the inducing action of a magnetic 
field. As to elements, the degree of paramagnetic 
or diamagnetic effect depends, in a general sense, 
upon the place of the element in Meiidelejeffis 
Periodic Series. It is, however, not an atomic 
property (except approximately in certain dia- 
magnetic phenomena), but rather seems to belong 
to molecules, or even to agglomerations of mole- 
cules. It has been found (Curie) that, as a 
general rule, a diamagnetic effect is independent 
of the temperature, while a paramagnetic effect 
ends to vary inversely as the absolute temperature. 
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The explanation of magnetism in the atom or 
molecule is still very tentative and obscure. 
Ampere, in the early part of the 19th century, con- 
sidered that every particle of a magnet has closed 



Jb’ig. 11. Fig, 12. 

currents circulating about it in the same direction. 
A section of a magnet according to this theory is 
shown in fig. 11. All the separate currents in the 
various particles may, however, be considered to be 
equivalent to one strong current circulating round 
the whole (fig. 12). Before magnetisation the 
molecules lie in different directions, so that the 
effect of the currents is lost, and the effect of induc- 
tion is to twist the molecules round so as to biing 
the currents to run in the same direction. The per- 
fection of magnetisation would be to render all the 
various eunents parallel to each other. Soft iron, 
in consequence of its offering less resistance to such 
a disposition, becomes more^ powerfully rnagnetic 
under induction than steel, in wliich considerable 
resistance to this displacement of the molcules 
exists, and which, when this deformation has once 
been produced, retains it to a considerable extent, 
this being the cause of permanent magnetism. 
This displacement of the molecules upon induction 
is often accompanied by a tick, or by a mechanical 
twist or an alteration in length and thickness. 

With the advent of the Electron Theory (see 
Electron) it seemed that a mechanism (the whirl 
of charged electrons in an atom ) had been provided 
for Ampere’s concept; but a mysteiy remained, 
why all elements are not as magnetic as iron. It 
became necessary to frame a series of h;^potheses, 
e.g., that in diamagnetic elements the whirls of the 
electrons were so directed as to neutralise * one 
another's magnetic field; that in paramagnetic 
substances the whirls tended to become directed in 
a magnetic field as in Ampere's theory, but that 
this tendency was countered in solids by the co- 
hesive forces, and in liquids and gases ( Lange vin) 
by the thermal turmoil and amtation of the mole- 
cules; and so forth. On the whole, however, 
the electron theory has not yielded satisfactory 
results. Weiss has produced evidence in favour of 
each molecule containing one or more elementary 
magnets or magnetons, these magnetons being, like 
electrons, identical in all substances ; and Bohr has 
deduced from Quantum (q.v.) considerations the 
existence of a magneton equal to five Weiss mag- 
netons. Gerlach and Stern have (1922) confirmed 
the existence of Bohr's magneton by direct measure- 
ment in the case of silver. She Andrade, The Struc- 
Uire of the Atom (with bibliography, 1923), pp. 

257-284. o r j rr 

NaUire of the Mcognetic Field , — ^All the pheno- 
mena of the magnetic field are explicable as due to 
whirlpool currents of electricity in closed vortex- 
rings, the axes of which are the magnetic Imes of 
induction. The reaction of tendencies to the for- 
mation of these vortex -rings from different sources 
results^ in ' the production of local variations of 
stress in the ether which result in attractive and 
repellent movements between currents or magnets, 
or between cqrrehts and magnets, or in the produc- 
tion of currents, or of magnetic induction ; and the 
resultant forces are along the axes of the whirls, 



which tend to shorten themselves longitudinally 
and to spread out laterally. The electric displace- 
ments in the whirls are therefore at light angles to 
the lines of magnetic force. With other disposi- 
tions of the magnetic field we have other forms of 
the lines of induction ; but they are always closed 
I curves which mark the axes of vortex motions or 
shears, and which lie wholly in air, or partly in air 
and partly in metal or other substances. 

I Electro-magnetic Propagation , — When a disturb- 
I ance is set up in one place which leads to the for- 
mation of a magnetic field, the change from the 
original condition of the ether to the complex con- 
dition which is known as ‘ magnetic field ' is marked 
by a magnetic or electro-magnetic propagation of 
the disturbance ; and the theoretical velocity of 
this propagation has been shown to be about 
300,000 kilometres per second, which is practically 
exactly the same as the speed of the propagation 
of light. In a linear current the direction of the 
current is the direction of propagation ; the dis- 
turbance is propagated in tne ether, not in the 
conductor ; and the magnetic and electric displace- 
ments are at right angles both to the direction of 
propagation and to one another. Without a linear 
conductor to guide the propagation the disturb- 
ance is propagated equally in all directions ; and 
Clerk-Maxwell advanced the proposition that light 
is a phenomenon of this order, an electro-magnetic 
phenomenon involving vortical stresses, rather than 
the mere vibration of an elastic ether. This pro- 
position was very strikingly confirmed by the 
researches of Hertz in 1888. He found that by pro- 
ducing waves of electro-magnetic propagation of 
periodic disturbances he could reproauce witl; long 
waves, which he found to travel at the predicted 
rate, the phenomena of reflection at the surface of 
a conductor, refraction, polarisation, interference, 
&c., which are manifested by those short and fre- 
quent ether-waves which give rise to the pheno- 
mena of light and radiant heat; and his results 
showed that the plane of magnetic disturbance, at 
right angles to that of electric disturbance, is the 
analogue of the plane of polarisation, whicli must 
be at right angles to the plane of vibration. Out 
of this has developed the modem Wireless Tele- 
graphy and Telephony (q.v.). 

See Declination Needle, Diamagnetism, Dipping- 
needle, Dynamo-eleotbio Machines. For literature, 
see Electricity ; and refer to Sir J. J. Thomson, EU- 
menu of Electricity <md Ma>gnetism ; A. G. Webster, 
Theory of E, <md M, (with bibliography); Levins, 
Theory of F, md Jf. / Sir Oliver Lodge, Moa^n Views 
of Electricity. 

Magnetism^ Animal. See Animal Magnet- 
ism, Hypnotism. 

Magnetism^ Terrestrial. U nder the general 
article Magnetism the broad fact that the earth 
is a magnet has been incidentally touched upon. 
With the earth there is associated a magnetic 
field, with lines of magnetic force. These we can 
only study at the earth's surface, but everything 
goes to show that they are continuous and curved 
in space, passing from regions in the southern 
hemisphere (positive regions) to regions in the 
northern hemisphere (negative regions, like the 
space round the south end of an ordinary bar 
magnet). The direction of the line of force at any 
place is given by freely suspending a bar magnet 
on an axis passing through its centre of mass. If 
this axis be horizontal, we have the Dipping-needle 
(q.v.). The north -seeking end of the dipping-needle 
makes with the local horizontal plane an angle; 
as the dipping-needle is turned round a vertical 
axis, this angle passes through a maximum value ; 
when the angle is a maximum, the needle lies along 
the local line of force, and the maximum angle is 
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the dip. Fig. 1 shows, for the year 1922, lines of zeio dip is called the magnetic equator. The 
drawn through all places at which the dip has maximum downward dip, 90®, occuns at the north 
the value indicated 1)y the number marked ; in magnetic pole, 97* W. and 70J° N. ; the maximum 
the northern hemisphere the dip is downward, upward dip, 90®, at the south magnetic pole, which, 
in the southern hemisphere upward- The line according to Shackle ton, is at 156® 16' E. and 



SarcJ/olo0e»' 

Fig. 1. — Lines of equal Magnetic Dip. 



Fig. 2. — ^Lines of equal Magnetic Declination. 


72® 25' S. These magnetic poles ai’e, however, not When the needle is suspended and rotated so 
points, but areas of considerable extent. We can as to show the maximum dip, it also makes a 
readily recognise a marked departure of the earth^s certain angle, the declination or the variation, 
magnetic condition from the magnetic condition with the geographical meridian. Tlie mariner’s 
of a uniformly magnetised ellipsoid of revolution compass, in which the needle is so poised as to lie 
whose magnetic axis coincides with the polar axis ; horizontally in spite of the tendency to dip, does 
for this, fig. 1 would present parallel straight lines, not (except at places where there is no variation) 
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point geographically noith and south, hut points 
to the west or to the east of the true geographical 
north, according to the locality. Fig. 2 shows, for 
tlie year 1922, the lines or ‘ isogones ’ drawn through 
all places where the declination has the value 
niarked. One peculiarity to be noted is that from 
the north magnetic pole to the north geographical 
pole the line of no variation or ‘agonic line’ is 
continued as a line of declination 180® E. or W., for 
at places along that line the needle points south ; 
thereafter it forms part of the agonic line of the 
eastern hemisphere ; and similarly in the southern 
hemisphere. Another is the cross-loop of the agonic 
line in the east of Asia, which encloses a region of 
westerly declination. Declination charts for all 
seas and shores are invaluable to the practical 
navigator, by whom they are called variation 
charts. From them he learns at a glance in what 
direction the magnetic needle points at the place 
he happens to be in, and can steer his desired 
course accordingly. 

The strength or intensity of the local magnetic 
force still requires to be ascertained. The simplest 


and most accurate way of doing this is to measure 
its hoidzontal component, the ‘earth’s horizontal 
force,’ and then to multiply this by the secant 
of the angle of dip. Fig. 3 shows, for the year 
1922, the lines joining all places where the ‘ liori- 
zontal force ’ has the values marked. The horizontal 
force vanishes at the magnetic poles. In a general 
way the total force increases as we approach the 
magnetic poles. Its maximum values, however, 
are not exactly at these poles, nor do the positions 
of minimum values lie on the magnetic equator. 

The declination, dip, and horizontal force are 
commonly called the magnetic elements of a place. 
They are all subject to variations in time, so that 
it is constantly necessary to keep magnetic charts 
up to date (see Magnetometee). In 1884 the 
cioss-loop of fig. 2 was a somewhat remote isolated 
closed oval, and the agonic line was more to the 
east in its northern part. During the forty -four 
years preceding, both agonic lines had been moving 
westward and the closed oval eastward. In 1600, 
according to Hansteen, the agonic formed a great 
loop i^oin Trinidad to the north of Norway, then 



down through central Europe and Africa to the 
Cape ; and in England the declination was 8® east 
of north. In 1700 the loop had disappeared, and 
declination in England was 6® nvest of north. In 
1800 the declination in England had become 23® or 
24® west. From 1818 onwards the westerly de- 
clination in England fell off, and the eastern agonic 
line travelled westward. The secular changes in 
the dip and horizontal force are very slight, and 
generally take place in opposite directions, so that 
the change in the total intensity is still smaller. 

The solar diurnal variation of the magnetic 
elements, and especially of the declination, ns the 
ffiost easily recognised of all the periodic variations 
to which the earth’s ma^etism is subject. In all 
but tropical regions the decimation needle oscillates 
markedly about its mean position for the day, 
attaining its maximum deviation from one to two 
bours after noon. ^ In the northern hemisphere 
this maximam deviation is to the west of the mean 
position j in the southern hemisphere it is to the 
east. Again, the total range of variation is greater 


in the summer months than in the winter months. 
By an elegant development of Gauss’s flawless 
theory of terrestrial magnetism Schuster has 
shown that the features of the solar diurnal varia- 
tions of the different magnetic elements indicate 
causes above the earth’s surface as the source of 
these variations. This accords with Balfour 
Stewart’s hypothesis that the diurnal mag- 
netic changes result from electric cun-eiits in 
the higher regions of the atmosphere. Tliese 
currents are due to electrons from the sun, and are 
probably associated with the currents of hot air 
which pass from the equatorial regions both north- 
wards and southwards. That such electric currents 
do really exist is demonstrated by the existence of 
the aurora in higher latitudes; for this pheno- 
menon is beyond question electrical. Further, 
distinct connection h^ been traced between auroral 
displays and magnetic disturbances of exceptional 
character ( see Axjeoea Boeeaus ), These irregular 
magnetic disturbances or magnetic storms, as they 
are called, are more frequent and more pronounced 
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at times of maximum sun-spots ; and, according to 
Loomis, a great magnetic storm is always accom- 
panied by an unusual disturbance on the sun’s 
surface. Again, there is no doubt some connec- 
tion between certain types of magnetic changes 
and earth-currents, the latter being particularly 
strong during magnetic storms ; but it is now 
admitted by all authorities that earth- currents can- 
not be regarded as an efficient cause of the magnetic 
disturbances. 

In addition to the well-marked solar-diurnal 
variation of the magnetic elements, there is also a 
lunar-diurnal variation, which has been specially 
studied by Broun and Chambers. These and 
other phenomena of terrestrial magnetism show 
ffiat the earth is magnetically sensitive to cosmic 
influences. These influences may be directly 
magnetic ; or, as is more probable in the case of 
the solar-diurnal variations, they may give rise 
to meteorological changes involving electric and 
magnetic actions. As to the ultimate origin of the 
earth’s magnetism as a whole it is not possible, in 
the present state of the science, to formulate any 
satisfactory hypothesis. The rotation of the 
earth, which is so important a factor in the broad 
meteorological features that exist over the earth’s 
surface, is the only dynamic polarity that can be 
compared to the magnetic polarity. According to 
the nebular hypothesis the earth’s rotation is a 
part of a grand circulatory luotion of the solar 
system. So may the earth’s magnetism be a part 
of the general magnetic conditions of the same 
system. If such a view is too vague for accepta- 
tion, the only hypothesis which seems to meet the 
case is that suggested by Balfour Stewart, who 
traced the magnetic condition of the earth to the 
terrestrial meteorological system, as modified by 
the earth’s rotation, acting cumulatively through 
the ages. 

See Loadstone. 

Magneto-electric IMacliiiie. See Dynamo- 
electric Machines. 

Magnetometer is, in general, any instrument 
for measuring magnetic force, or for comparing one 
magnetic fm*ce with another. A freely-suspended 
magnet, whereby the strength and direction of the 
lines of force in a magnetic field may be ascertained 
by observing the position assumed by a freely- 
suspended magnet and also its rate of oscillation 
and the amount to which it is deflected when under 
the influence of a second magnet, is the essential 
feature of all magnetometric instruments. The 
eculiar importance to us of the earth’s magnetic 
eld has, however, led to the construction of in- 
struments of precision, to which the nanie Mag- 
netometer is specially applied. 

In a magnetic observatory the self-registering 
magnetometers or magnetographs form an extremely 
important set of instruments. By these the quick 
changes in the intensity of the earth’s magnetic 
field and in the decimation are registered by 
photographic means. The essential feature of the 
method is the reflection of a beam of light from a 
mirror attached to a magnet, which is suspended 
or pivoted so as to he sensitive to changes in the 
particular element that is being measured. 

Magneton. See Magnetism. 

Magnificat, the ‘song of the Virgin Mary,’ 
jvhich, in the Vulgate, begins with Magnificat. 
See Breviary. » 

Magnifying Crlass* See Lenses, Micro- 
scope. 

Magnolia, R genus of beautiful trees of the 
natur^ order Magnoliaceae, having a calyx of three 
sepals, a corolla of six to twelve petals, and car- 
pels in spikes arranged in cones, and opening at 


the dorsal suture. They are natives chiefly^ of 
North America, the Himalaya Mountains, China, 
and Japan. The flowers are large and solitary; 
the leaves generally large, in some species ever- 
green, in others deciduous. The wood is in general 



soft, spongy, and of little value. M. grandifiora, 
sometimes called the Laurel-leaved Magnolia, has 
white flowers of great size. It is an evergreen tree 
attaining 100 feet high, with magnificent laurel-like 
leaves, found in the lower districts from North 
Carolina to the Gulf of Mexico. It succeeds well 
as an ornamental tree in the south of England, but 
in Scotland requires a wall and some protection in 
winter. M. Umbrella is found on the Alleghany 
Mountains, and extends as far north as lat. 43^. 
Prom the radiated manner in which its leaves are 
disposed at the extremities of the branches it has 
received the name of Umbrella Tree. It has veiy 
large white flowers. It is one of the species most 
commonly cultivated in Britain, but in Scotland it 
requires a wall. M. acuminata inhabits the same 
districts, and is a lofty tree with greenish-yellow 
flowers. It endures the climate of Britain well, 
but its flowers are not so much admired as those 
of some of its congeners. M. glauca^ a native 
of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the Carolinas, is 
known by the names of White Bay, Beaverwood, and 
Swamp Sassafras. It is a tree or slirub, with very 
beautiful and fragrant white flowers, and blue- 
een leaves, silvery below. The Yulan, or Chinese 
agnolia (M. Yulan or conspicua\ has been much 
cultivated in China for more than twelve hundred 
years on account of its beautiful and fragrant 
white flowers, which it produces iu great profusion. 
It is one of the finest ornamental trees, and succeeds 
well in the south of England. It is a deciduous 
tree, and the flowers expand before the develop- 
ment of the leaves. M. Campbelliiy another native 
of the same region, produces great rose-coloured 
flowers, and is described by Hooker as the most 
superb of the genus. I'he bark and fruit of all 
magnolias possess tonic bitter properties, and the 
bark of some of the species, particularly that of 
M. glauca, is used in domestic medicine in the 
marshy districts of North America in cases of 
rheumatism and fever. Michelia (see Champac) 
is a closely allied genus. Michelia excelsa is a 

E redominant tree in some parts of the Himalaya 
fountains, at an elevation of 7090 to 8000 feet ; 
the mountains, when it is in blossom, appearing as 
if sprinkled with snow. The natural order Mag- 
noliaoesB is closely allied to Banunculacese, differing 
chiefly in the arborescent habit, and in the large 
stipules which envel^ the young leaves before they 
open, but soon fall off. The leaves are simple. Aro- 
matic properties are prevalent. To this order belong 
the Tulip Tree, Star Anise, and Winter’s Bark. 
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]IIag:nUS 9 St, a Scandinavian Earl of Orkney 
who in 1114 was assassinated in Egilshay Island by 
liis cousin Haco. 

IHagHUS or Magni, Olaus, Swedish historian, 
was born at Linkoping in 1490, and became secre- 
tary to his elder brother Johannes, Arch])ishop of 
Uppsala. At the Reformation both brothers went 
abroad, and ultimately settled in Rome. On the 
death of Johannes, Olaus became titular archbishop, 
and died in 1558. Roth brotljers wrote on Swedish 
history ; the famous work of Olaus is his Historic 
de Gentihiis S&ptmtrionalibus ( 1555 ). 

Magp ie» or Pie (Pica), a genus of birds of the 
family Corvidae (q.v.), distinguished from the true 
crows by their small size, long tail, short wings, 
and variegated plumage. The only British species 
is the Common Magpie (P. rmtica)^ common in 
Britain, very abundant in Ireland, and found in 
almost all parts of Europe, in Asia as far as India, 
China, and Japan, and in the nortliern pai*ts of 
North America from the Pacific to Michigan. It 
is from 16 to 18 indies long, the longest tail-feathers 
sometimes measuring 11 inches in length. It is of 
a glossy-black plumage, slightly greenish and violet 
on the crown and back, with a slightly cop])erj" 
tinge on the head ; rump gray ; shoulder-feathers 
and under-surface of body white ; wings and tail 
blue, green, and white; bill, legs, and feet 
black. The female is slightly smaller than the 
male and less brilliant in plumage. The mag- 
pie is a shy, mischievous bird, extremely vigilant 
and cunning, both in eluding enemies and in seek- 
ing its own food. It is generally seen in pairs, but 



Common Magpie (Pica rmiica). 


occasionally in large flocks. Its note is a harsh 
chatter, kept up as long as any obnoxious person 
or animal is near its haunts. In diet it is almost 
omnivorous, living on snails, slugs, worms, frogs, 
rats, mice, and the eggs and young of poultry. It 
builds its nest usually in the fork of a tree at some 
distance from the ground, but sometimes on low 
hedges and thorn bushes, or even on the ground. 
In Norway and Sweden, where it is favoured, it 
may be found nesting near houses on low goose- 
berry bushes. Its nest is large and dome-shaped, 
made of sticks cemented with clay and lined with 
fine roots and dried grass. It is strongly fortified 
with rough thorns, so as to resist the attacks of 
other animals, and even the action of the small 
siiot which gamekeepers fire into it when they 
suspect it to contain -young birds. The eggs are 
from six to nine in number, of a pale bluish green 
or yellowish-white, spotted with olive-brown. The 
mother shows great attachment to her progeny. 
The magpie is easily tamed, becomes impudently 
familiar, and learns to articulate a few words. 


I Both in its wild and tame state it has a propensity 
I to seize and carry off bright and glittering article? 

and hide them. The genus Pica consists of nine 
j species, very widely distributed in Europe, Northern 
iJrica, Asia north of the Himalayas, in Arctic 
America, and California. 

A great wealth of popular superstition has 
clustered round the magpie or pyet, and almost 
universally it is considered as in a special sense 
a bird of evil omen. In Germany Sweden, and 
Brittany it is closely connected with witches and 
w'ith the devil, and it is unlucky to kill one, except 
during the twelve days between Christmas and 
Epiphany in Sweden and North Germany, and 
during the month of March in Thuringia. Popular 
reasons for the bird’s persistent wickedness, in the 
north of England, are : because it was the only 
bird that would not go into the ark with Noah ; 
because it is a hybrid between the raven and the 
dove; because after the ^cx*ucifixion it alone of all 
the birds did not go into full mourning. Its 
appearance and the numbers seen at one time 
are always significant. There are many variants 
(some even contradictory), but the following is in 
good belief in the north of England : 

One IS sorrow, two is mirth, 

Three a wedding, four a birth, 

Five heaven, six hell, 

Seven the deil’s ain sel. 

Wordsworth, in the Excumion, «allnded to the 
auspicious omen of seeing two magpies cross one’s 
patli, and Sir Humphry Davy, in Halmonia^ linked 
the fact with the goodness of the weather.— For 
Australian magpies, see Barita. 

maguey. See Agave. 

Magyars. SeeHuNGARV. 

mahdbhi^rata ( meaning probably < the great 
history of the descendants of Bharata’j is the name 
of one of the two great ^ic poems of ancient Intlia ; 
the other being the Raimiyaua (q.v.). In its 
present condition the epos consists of a hundred 
and ten thousand couplets, each containing thirty- 
two syllables; but there is ground for believing 
that it was formerly known in other recensions 
of a still greater extent. In its actual shape it 
is divided into eighteen parvans or books, the 
Harivansa being considered as a supplementary 
part of it. That this huge composition was not the 
work of one single individual, bub a production of 
successive ages, is manifest from the multifari- 
ousness of its contents, from the differences in style, 
and even from the contradictions which disturb its 
harmony. Hindu tradition ascribes it to Vydsa ; 
but as Vydsa means * the distributer or arranger,’ 
and as the same individual is also the reputed com- 
piler of the Vedas, Purdnas, and several other 
works, it is obvious that no historical value can be 
assigned to this generic name. The contents of 
the Mahdbhdrata may be distinguished into the 
leading story and the episodical matter connected 
with it. The former is probably founded on real 
events in the oldest history of India, though in the 
epic narrative it will be difficult to disentangle the 
reality from the fiction. The story comprises the 
contest of the celebrated families called the Kaura- 
vas and Pdndavas, ending in the victoiy of the 
latter, and in the establishment of their rule over 
the northern part of India. Kuru, a descendant of 
Bharata, had two sons, Bhritardshtra and Pdndu. 
Dhiitardshtra’s sons, the Kauravas, were a hundred 
in number ; Pdndu’s, the Pdndavas, only five. Pdndu 
having resigned his throne, Dhritardshtra, though 
blind, assumed the government, and ultimatmy 
divided his kingdom between his sons and the sons 
•of Pdndu, The former, however, coveting the 
territory allotted to the Pdndu princes, endeavoured 
to get possession of it. A game of dice was the 
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means which they bound over their cousins to 
relinquish their kingdom, promising, however, to 
restore it to them if they passed twelve years in 
the forests, and a thirteenth year in such disguises 
as to escape detection. This promise was faithfully 
kept by the Pandavas ; hut when the term of their 
banishment had expired the Kuru princes refused 
to redeem their word. A war ensued, ending in 
the complete destruction of the Kauravas. Duryo- 
dhana and his brothers are pictured as the type of 
all conceivable wickedness, and the Pandu princes 
as paragons of virtue and heroism, and the incarna- 
tions of sundry deities. Out of the hundred and ten 
thousand couplets which constitute the great epos 
barely a fourth part is taken up by this narrative ; 
all the rest is episodical The matter incidentally 
linked with the main story may be distributed 
under three principal heads : one comprising nar- 
ratives relating to the ancient or mythical history 
of India, as, for instance, the episodes of Nala and 
Sakimtald ; a second is more strictly mythological, 
compr^ing cosmogony and theogony; a third is 
didactic or do^atic — ^it refers to law, religion, 
morals, and philosophy,^ as in the Bhagavad-Gitd. 
In virtue of this episodical matter, superadded at 
various dates, the Mahabharata gradually became 
the encyclopsedia of India. The text was first 
printed in 1834-39 at Calcutta. There are com- 
plete English translations by Mohan Ganguli 
(1896) and M. N. Dutt (1895 et seq.), a condensed 
one by Eoinesh Butt (1898), and of parts, as in Sir 
E. Arnold’s Indian Idylls (1883). See Oman, The 
Great Indian Epics ( 1899), and Hopkins, The Great 
Epic of India (New York, 1901), besides the Ger- 
man works of Holtzmann, Biihler, and Dahlmann. 
Alah^deva. See Siva. 

Maliaii- Alfred Thayer (1840-1914), born 
at West Point, the son of a professor there, 
studied at the United States Nav^ Academy, and 
from 1856 till 1896 served in the navy, as captain 
from 1885 on. His writings on naval science and 
history are luminous and authoritative, and are 
principally devoted to the influence of sea-power 
in history. In 1906 he was given the rank of 
rear-admiral retired. See Life by C. C. Taylor 
(1920). 

Mah^nadi, ‘the great river,’ rises in the Cen- 
tral Provinces, and after an eastward course of 520 
miles, 300 miles of which are navigable, it divides 
into branches near Cuttack, flows east and south- 
east through the district of that name, and falls 
by several mouths into the Bay of Bengal. The 
catchment basin of the Mahdnadi is less than 
44,000 sq. m., yet its maximum discharge in time 
of flood equals that of the Ganges — 1,800,000 cubic 
feet per second — and exceeds that of the Mississippi. 
An elaborate system of canals has been constructed 
to take advantage of this abundance. 

Mahanoy' City, a mining town of Pennsyl- 
vania, 109 miles by rail NW. of Philadelphia, with 
a score of collieries and several manufactories. 
Pop. 16,000. 

llaliaraja* See Raja. 

Mahatma. See Theosophy. 

Mahdvansa, two celebrated works written in 
Pdli, and relating to the history of Lankd, or 
Ceylon, from its earliest period down to the reign 
of Mahdsena, who died 302 a.d. The first thirty- 
eight chapters were published in 1837 by G. Tumour ; 
and there is an edition of the whole in Pali and 
Singhalese ( Colombo, 1877-83). 

Mah^vira ( literally, * the great hero’) is the 
24th or last Jina, or deified saint, of the Jains 
(q.v.). His legendary history is given in the 
Kalpa^S^tra and the Mahdviira-CharitTa, two 
works held in great authority by the Jains. 
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Mahdydna (Sanskrit, ‘ Great Vehicle,’ opposed 
to Hinaydna, ‘ Little Vehicle ’), that later develop- 
ment of Buddhism (q.v.) which prevails in northern 
regions. See Lamaism. 

Mahdi (pass, p art. of Arab hadd= ‘the guided : ’ 
‘the well-directea one ’ ), the Mohammedan restorer 
of all things. Though not mentioned in the Koran, 
he is said to have been promised by Mohammed to 
complete his work in filling the world as full of 
righteousness as it is of iniquity. The idea is that 
of the Jewish and Christian Messiah and of the 
Zoroastrian Saoshyant. Some need for reform soon 
made the idea practical. The first three khalifs 
were by Ali’s party regarded as usurpers ; and after 
Ali’s reign and murder that party grew in number 
and in determination to recognise as Im5.m or khalif 
none but Ali’s heirs. Mohammed, a son of Ali though 
not of Fdtima, but of ‘the Hanafite,’ bore unwil- 
lingly the name of Mahdi, and dying in peace he 
was expected to return. . The Shia or party of Ali 
consisted mainly of Persians. This race opj30sed 
the Ommiades because these were unprincipled 
men and half heathen, because they were their 
foreign tyrants, and because as usurpers they had 
broken through the divine right of heredity. The 
Abbasides wo, descended from the prophet’s 
uncle, expelled and destroyed the Ommiades by 
aid of the Shia were as much the enemies of these 
as their predecessors had been. The seventh Shiite 
Im5,m was poisoned by Haroun Alraschld, the 
eighth by his temporarily Shiite successor Alma- 
mfln ; the ninth, tenth, eleventh followed the same 
path of martyrdom. The twelfth, Mohammed by 
name, disappeared after captivity at the age of 
twelve years in 879. The Shiite inference is that 
he, the ‘ hidden Imto,’ will yet come as Mahdi to 
destroy the false prophet and, with the help of 
Jesus, to destroy or convert to IsUm all mankind, 
and to put all wrongs right. Then will follow the 
resurrection and the final judgment. The native 
princes of Sofi’s line who mastered the Persian 
throne in 1505 called themselves the lieutenants of 
the coming Mahdi. From the Ismatlis (q.v.) in 
North Africa arose another Mahdi, from whom 
sprang the Fatimide khalifs. The seventh of these 
was Hakim, one of God’s incarnations that had 
previously been Ali. He died, ‘became hidden,’ 
in 1020, and is expected by his sect the Druses. 
Among the Berbers of Mount Atlas in the 12th 
century arose another Mahdi, by name Mohammed 
ibn Tumert, whose disciple and successor Abdul- 
mflmiu overran Morocco and supplanted the Almo- 
ravide dynasty there and afterwards in Spain. 
Hence the Almohade ( ‘ Unitarian ’) dynasty. The 
ear 1666 produced in Turkey its Jewish Messiah, 
abbatai Zevi, and in conseqiience its Kurdish 
Mahdi for the suppression of tliis Dejjal, or false 
prophet. Both fell quietly into the sultan’s 
hands. In 1799 another Mahdi arose in Egypt, 
against the French, and fell in battle. In Dongola, 
towards 1843, was born Mohammed Ahmed. He 
was for a time in the Egyptian civil service, but 
disagreeing with the governor, he became a trader 
and a leading slave-dealer. About the prophetic 
age of forty he claimed to be the Mahdi, Gradu- 
ally at the Mahdi’s call — the Muslim equivalent 
for a revolutionary spixit—the Eastern Sudan 
stirred itself against Egyptian misrule. In 1883 
he seized El- Obeid, the chief city of Kordofan, and 
made it his coital ; and on the 5th November of 
riiat year the Egyptian army commanded by Hicks 
Pasha was annihilated. In 1885 Khartum was 
taken, and General Gordon, whom Britain had 
sent to pacify the Sudan, was killed. The Mahdi 
died at Omdunnan on 22d June 1885. The Khalifa 
Abdulla succeeded him, hut never wielded his 
power, and bis influence was destroyed by the 
British expedition to Dongola in 1896 arid the 
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disastrous defeats inflicted on him by the Sirdar 
Kitchener (afterwards Lord Kitchener) at the 
Atbara in April 1898, and especially at Omdurman 
on 2d September 1898. The Mahdi’s tomb in 
Omdurman was destroyed, the Egyptian flag was 
hoisted at Khartum, and, after Fashoda, the whole 
Nile Valley came under British influence. 

For the rebellion, the defeat of Hicks Pasha, and the 
fall of Khartoum, see Egypt, GOKnoN, Sudan. See 
also Darmesteter, The Mahdi Past a'nd Present (Eng. 
trans. 1885) ; Wingate, MahdMsm and the Egyptia/n 
Sondan (1891); Ohrwalder, Ten Years^ Captivity in the 
MalMs Gamp ( 1892 ) ; Slatin Pasha, Fire and Sword m 
the Sovdan (trans. by Wingate, 1896) ; Bennett Burleigh, 
Sirdar and Khalifa ( 1898 ) ; G. W. Steevens, With 
Kitchener to Khartoum. (1898); MargoHouth, Makdis 
mdr Mahdiism (1916). See also Senussi. 

the only French settlement on the west 
coast of India, is in Malabar district, 35 miles 
NNW. of Calicut. Area, 3f sq. m. ; pop. 11,000. 
See also Seychelles. . 

mabi Kantlia Agency, a group of fifty-two 
native states in Bombay. Of the total area of 
3124 sq. m. , 1668 belong to the state of Idar. Pop. 

( 1921 ) 450,478, including 46,000 Bhils. 

]IIah-Jongg 9 a Chinese table-game, for which 
an antiquity oi 1000 years — some say 2000— has been 
claimed, and which became fashionable in Europe and 
America in and after 1923. The game is for four 
players, each playing for himself. A Mah- J ongg set 
comprises 144 ‘tiles*— small oblongs, in surface about 
the size of a postage stamp. Good sets, which are 
costly, have tiles with bamboo backs and bone or 
ivory faces. Each tile bears a^design painted in 
colours. There are 36 different designs, viz. East 
Wind, South, West, and North Wmds; White, 
Red, and Green Dragons ; Seasons and Flowers ; 
1 , 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 of Circles, of Bamboos, 
and of Characters. Of every design there are 4 tiles 
alike. The four Flowers and four Seasons are gener- 
ally dispensed with, as they but add to the gambling 
chances— already liigh. Each player builds a wall 
of tiles in front of him, 17 long and 2 high, and 
the four walls are adjusted to form a square. By 
quaint ceremonial the banker (East Wind) is 
chosen, the wall is broken, and the players take 
from it 13 tiles. East Wind takes 14, but discards 
one. Thereafter each player in turn (which goes 
counter- clock- wise) draws a tile from the wall and 
discards one from his hand, the discarded tiles 
being named and placed face upwards on the table. 
The object is, by drawing, discarding, and claim- 
ing (under fixed conditions) others* discards, to 
get a Mah-Jongg hand, i.e. one made up of one 
pair of like tiles and 4 sets of like tiles or sequences 
( e. g. 3, 4, 5 Circles ). The game itself is not difficult 
to learn, but the system of counting is rather com- 
plicated. The banker, whose r61e passes round 
the table, pays or receives double, according as he 
loses or wins. Chips — strips of ivory — serve as 
counters. Large sums may exchange hands if the 

ame is played for money, as some Mah-Jongg 

ands, owing to a system of doubling and re- 
doubling, count so high (the maximum possible is 
147,456) that a limit value, say 2000, is usually 
agreed upon beforehand. The curious ritual and 
nomenclature, and the artistic charm of the tiles, 
add to the fascination of a game which offers 
ample scope for judgment and an inexhaustible 
variety of tuck. 

Ila1iler« Gustav, composer, was born at 
Kalischt, in Bohemia, 7th July 1860, studied under 
Bruc^er at Vienna, and conducted opera at Cassel, 
Mip%, London, Budapest, Hamburg, Vienna, and 
^ew: YP^k. He returned to Europe in 1911, and 
died ISth May at Vienna. His nine symphonies 
are vreM khowr^. 


Mahmud. See Turkey, Ghazni. 

Mahoganyf the wood of Swietenia Mahagoni, 
a tree from 80 to 100 feet high, belonging to 
the natural order Meliacese, a native of the West 
Indies and of South America. The trees attain 
an immense size, and its timber is generally sound 
throughout in the largest trees. It is most abundant 
on the coast of Honduras and around Campeacby 
Bay. San Domingo and Cuba yield a finer 
quality than that got from the mainland, which 
is often called Bay Wood, to distinguish it from 
Cuba mahogany, usually called Spanish. The wood 
varies mudi in value, according to the colour 
and beauty of curl. It is very generally cut into 
veneers, its great weight and value unfitting it 
for being always employed solid. It is noticed 
in connection with the repairing of some of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s ships in Trinidad in 1697; 
hut the wood does^ not appear to have been 
carried to Britain till it was brought from the 
West Indies as ballast by a Captain Gibbons. The 
captain’s brother. Dr William (S^ibbons ( 1649-1728 ), 
wished to use the timber for his house then in 
course of erection, but the workmen declined to 
work it owing to its extreme hardness. A portion 
was, however, given to one Wollaston, a cabinet- 
maker, to make a candle-box for Dr Gibbons. The 
box, and a bureau made afterwards, exhibited such 
rare beauty as to create much interest in society ; 
and bureaus made by Wollaston sooU established 
the reputation of mahogany for cabinet-work. The 
bark has a faint aromatic smell and a very astrin- 
gent bitter taste, and in the countries where the 
tree grows is used as a medicine. As Mahogany 
Bark, or Amaranth Bark, it has been employed as 
a substitute for Peruvian Bark. — There is much 
confusion in the use of the name, which is extended 
to other genera of Meliacese, as Cedrela and Melia. 
East India Mahogany is the timber of the Bohuna 
Tree (Soymida f&brifuga), and African Mahogany 
(sometimes) of Khaya senegalensis, both of the 
order Meliacese. 

Mahomet. See Mohammed. 

Mah6n9 or Port Mahon (anc. Portus Magonis), 
the capital of Minorca (q.v.), is beautifully situated 
on a deep, narrow inlet in the south-east of the 
island. Its harbour is one of the finest in the 
Mediterranean, and is protected by powerful forts 
and fortifications. Building stone, imoes, cottons, 
cattle, and honey are exported. Pop. 18,000. The 
town was held by the English from 1708 to 1756, 
and again from 1762 to 1782. It was they who 
made it a first-class fortress. See Stanhope. 

Mahony^ Francis ( 1804-66 ), better known as 
‘Father Prout,* was born at Cork, and educated 
for the priesthood at a Jesuit college in Paris, and 
subsequently in Rome, where he remained for two 
ears and received ordination. He taught in a 
esuit college, was chaplain to a Cork hospital, but 
ceased^ to exercise the clerical calling about 1834, 
and joined the staff of Fraser*s Magazine, his con- 
tributions to which were republished under the 
title of Reliqnes of Father Prout in 1836. He con- 
tributed also to Bentley^ 8 Magazine from 1837. 
For two years he acted as Roman correspondent 
to the Daily News, and his letters were collected 
and published in 1847 as Facts and Figures from 
Italy by Don J eremy Savonarola, Benedictine Monk '. 
During his last years he lived in Paris, and was 
correspondent to the Globe. Mahony possessed 

S eat scholarship and a rich fund of genial humour. 

one of his own phrases, he is an Irish potato, 
seasoned with Attic salt. 

]IIall01ind9 ^ corrupt early western form of 
Mohammed (q.v.). 

Maltrattas [Mardthds, or Ma/rhatas), a people 
of mixed origin, Hindus in religion and caste ordi- 
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nances, inhabiting western and central India, from 
the Satpnra Mountains to Nagpur. The Mahratta 
Brahmans claim to be Rajputs ; the bulk of the 
people are Sudras, and probably of aboriginal blood 
mainly. They are first mentioned in history about 
the middle of the 17th century, when they pos- 
sessed a naiTOW strip of territory on the west side 
of the peninsula. The founder of the Mahratta 
power was Sivaji, a freebooter or adventurer, whose 
father, Shahji Bhonsla, was an officer in the service 
of the last king of Bijapiir. By policy or by force, 
he eventually succeeded in compelling the several 
independent Hindu chiefs to acknomedge him as 
their leader, and with the large army then at his 
command overran and subdued a laige portion of 
the emperor of Delhi’s territory. His son and 
(1680) successor, Sambhaji, after vigorously follow- 
ing out his father’s policy, was taken prisoner by 
Aurungzebe in 1689, and put to death. His son, 
a prisoner, resigned his rule to his minister, with 
the title of Peshwd; the descendants of Sivaji 
thenceforward reigned over but did not govern 
Sattara ( see India ). Under the fourth hereditaiy 
Peshwd, there were five Mahratta states, more or 
less powerful and ind^endent : that of the Peshwd, 
at Poona; that of the Bhonslas at Nagpur; Gwalior, 
ruled by Sindhia ,* Indore, by Holkar ; and Baroda, 
by the Guicowar. The invasion of the Delhi empire 
by Nadir Shah afforded these wild and warlike 
mountaineers an opportunity, of which they eagerly 
availed themselves, to wrest additional territory 
from the feeble grasp of the Mogul emperor. From 
this time they discharged the office of arbiters in 
the quarrels between the emperor, his vizier, and 
his rebellious subjects ; but the frightful defeat 
(January 1761) they sustained at the hands of 
Ahmed Shah Durd-ni, the ruler of Afghanistan, 
on the field of Panipat, where they lost 50,000 
men, and all their chiefs except Holkar, weakened 
their power for a time. They still, however, con- 
tinued to be the hired mercenaries of the Delhi 
emperor, till the growing influence of the British 
compelled them to look to their own safety. After 
many long and bloody contests with the British 
and their allies (1780, 1803, 1817-18), in which 
sometimes the whole, but more frequently a 
ortion of the Mahrattas joined, they were one 
y one, with the exception of Sindhia, reduced to 
a state of dependence. This last-mentioned chief, 
having raised a powerful army, officered by French- 
men, and disciplined after the European method, 
continued the contest for a number of years, till 
his power was finally broken in 1843. The dignity 
of Peshwd was abolished in 1818, and his tenitories 
were occupied by the British. The Mahrattas are 
almost all now in British or Mohammedan states ; 
in the states caUed Mahratta states (Gwalior, In- 
dore, Baroda; see India) only the prince and his 
relatives are Mahrattas, the people being of other 
stocks. See histories by Grant Duff { 1826, revised 
1921), and Kincaid and others (1919 et seq.). 
llahwa-tree* See Butter-tree. 

Mai j Angelo, Cardinal, a distinguished Italian 
scholar, was born in the village of Schilpario, in 
Lombardy, 7th March 1782. He was educated and 
lived till 1808 in Jesuit establishments, next was 
a secular priest at Milan, and became custodian 
of the Ambrosian Library there. Here he de- 
voted himself to palaeography, and during the next 
six years discovered a series of long-lost works, 
many from palimpsests. Among these were frag- 
ments of some of Cicero’s Orations; of Plautus, 
especially of the Vidularia, a lost play ; of Letters 
of Fronto, the precep^r of Marcus Aurelius; of 
Isseus, Themistius, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Philo, Porphyrios, and the Ghronicon of Eusebius. 
All these, however, were eclipsed by his well- 


known edition and restoration of the De Bepublica 
of Cicero ( 1822), Meanwhile Mai had been invited 
to Rome by Pius VII., and named to the charge of 
the Vatican Library, He at once turned his atten- 
tion to the unedited MSS. of the Vatican, and 
although appointed in 1833 a secretary of the Pro- 
paganda, and in 1838 cardinal, he found time to 
superintend a series of publications almost unex- 
ampled in extent and importance in modern times. 
His Scriptoriim Veterum iTova Collection e Vatieanis 
Codicihiis edita ( 10 vols. 1825-38 ) was followed by 
Glassicorum Auctorum Collectio, e Vatieanis Codici- 
bus edita ( 10 vols. 1828-38 ), Bpicilegium Bomamim 
(10 vols. 1839-44), and Fatrum Nova Bibliotheca 
(6 vols. 1845-53). He died 9th September 1854; 
and his long delayed edition of the Codex Vati- 
canus was published in 1858. This work, far from 
satisfactory, was superseded by the edition of Ver- 
cellone and Cozza (1868). His library was be- 
queathed, at half its estimated value, to the V atican, 
for the good of the poor of his native village. 

Maiden^ an old Scottish instrument of execu- 
tion, differing from the Guillotine (q.v.), in that it 
chopped instead of slicing. 

Maiden Castle* See Dorchester. 

Maidenhair {Adiantvm Capillm-Veneris), a 
small, delicate, and graceful fern, with bipinnate 
fronds, alternate obovate and wedge-shaped mem- 
branaceous pinnules on capillary stalks, and mar- 
ginal sori hidden beneath oolong induda ; growing 



Maidenhair : 

a, AdimUm CapHlus-Veneris ; Adianimi cmmtim. 


on moist rocks and old walls, especially near the 
sea; rare in Britain, but very abundant in the 
south of Europe, where it covers the inside of wells 
and the basins of fountains (as at Vaucluse) with 
a tapestry of the most delicate green. Another 
species of the same genus, A. pedatum, a native 
of North America, with pedate leaves, has a sweet, 
fragrant root-stock, of which CapBlaire (q.v.) is 
made. It is supposed that the name maidenhair 
originated in the use of a mucilage made from this 
fern by women for stiffening their hair. This name 
sometimes applied also to some species of spleen- 
wort (Asplenium), as A. Adiantum -nigrum and 
A. Trichomanes, It is also applied to the Adiantum 
family generally, of which there are many species 
and varieties. The most common of all and best 
known popularly is A, cuneatumy a Brazilian 
species, which is much cultivated by florists. — For 
the Maidenhair Tree, see Ginkgo. 

Maidenhead, a municipal borough of Berk- 
shire (pop. 17,000), is situated amidst beautiful 
scenery 13 miles E. by N. of Reading, and 26 
miles W. of London, on the ri§ht bank of 
the Thames, over which are two bridges, one of 
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stone, built 1772, and the other of brick, on the 
Great Western Kailway. In 1399 the town was 
the scene of an engagement between the forces of 
Kichard IL and Henry IV., and in 1647, at the 
Greyhound Inn, of the interview of Charles I. with 
his cliildren. On the opposite, or Bucks, side of 
the river is Taplow (pop. 1000), whose wooded 
slopes are crowned by ‘Cliveden’s proud alcove.’ 
The present house dates only from 1851 ; two 
previous mansions— in the earlier of whicli Thom- 
son, whilst on a visit to the father of George III., 
probably composed ‘ Kule Britannia ’ — having been 
destroyed by fire in 1795 and 1849. 

Maidmeut^ James, Scottish antiquary and 
literary collector, was bom in London in 1794, 
being descended on his mother’s side from Jan 
van Olden Barneveldt, the Dutch patriot. He 
was educated at the High School and university 
of Edinburgh, and was called to the Scottish bar 
in 1817. He became almost the greatest authority 
in Scotland on genealogical law cases, and took a 
prominent part in the Mar peerage case and others. 
He died in Edinburgh, 24th October 1879. The 
passion of his life was the collection of literary 
rarities, often not of a very choice character. His 
most ambitious publication was The Dramatists 
of the Eestoration (14 vols. 1872-79), edited (not 
very well) with W. H. Logan; besides this he 
edited several collections of ballads and pasquils ; 
YTTote an account of the Bannatyne Club; and 
several historical, antiquarian, and genealogical 
works. 


Maids of Honour. See Household. 

Maidstone, the county and assize town of 
Kent, is seated on the Medway, 26 miles W. of 
Canterbury. At its west entrance, overlooking the 
river, which is spanned by a three-arch stone bridge, 
stand the picturesque remains of All- Saints’ Col- 
lege ( of which William Grocyn was once master), 
established in 1260 as a hospital for pilgrims 
travelling to Canterbury, and suppressed in the 
reign of Edward VI. Close by is All -Saints* 
Church, a fine example of the Perpendicular style, 
built towards the end of the 14th ceiftury, and 
restored 1860 j its interidr is 227 feet long, and 
contains many interesting monuments and brasses, 
and a fine organ. From the tower, 78 feet high, 
rose a spire of 94 feet, destroyed by lightning in 
1731. To the north of this, the princmal church, 
is a former palace of the archbishops of Canterbury. 
There are many other ancient buildings— a tithe 
barn, a gateway, Corpus Chriati College, &c. ; and 
other features of interest comprise a grammar- 
school, founded 1549, rebuilt on a new site, 1871 ; 
museum and public library, established 1868 in 
Chillington House, where, too, are the headquarters 
of theKent Archieological Society ; town-hall (1764) ; 
county gaol (1812-19), built of Kentish rag from 
adjacent quarries; hospital (1832-89); barracks; 
com exchange (1835) ; ophthalmic hospital ( 1851-69) ; 
and a public recreation ground, known as Penenden 
Heath, to the NE. of the town, where formerly 
were held the county elections and other great 
meetings. There are several other parks and 
gardens. Lining the river -banks are numerous 
paper-mills and a large oil -mill, whilst several 
breweries are in operation, and an important traffic 
is carried on in hops. Maidstone returned two 
members to parliament till 1885, and one till 1918, 
and was incorporated as a municipal borough in 
1848. Pop. (1801) 8027; (1831) 15,387; (1881) 
29,623; (1901) 33,518; (1921) 37,448. Its history 
IS bound up with that of Kent (q.v.), the only 
^ecial. incidents identified with h^iidstone being 
^ storroxg in 1648 by Fairfax, when garrisoned 
by a royalist^ force, which only surrendered after a 
desperate resistance. Sir Thomas Wyatt the poet. 


and his son the rebel, lived at Allington Castle 
2 miles distant. ’ 

Maigre {Scicena aquUa\ a fish of the acanthop- 
terous family Scisenidee, common in the Mediter- 
ranean but rare on British shores ; like a large 
basse, it is good eating. 

MaikoPf a great petroleum field in Northern 
Caucasia, 85 miles SE. of Ekaterinodar. 

Mailduil^ the hero of an ancient Irish romance, 
first translated by Dr Joyce in his Ancient Celtic 
Bomances ( 1879 ), and supposed by him to be the 
product of a rich and vivid imagination, working 
freely on a real voyage made in the beginning of the 
8th century. The story forms one of the four extant 
Imrama or voluntary sea-expeditions, of which the 
most famous is the Sth-centmy voyage of St Bren- 
dan ; and it has been made familiar to all readers 
in the splendid verse of Tennyson. Maildun was 
the son of Allil Gear Aga, of the tribe of Owenaght 
of Ninus, in the north-west of County Clare, and 
before his birth his father was killed by a band of 
sea-robbers. He grew up handsome and accom- 

E lished, but had scarce reached manhood before 
e set sail in a triple-hide curragh with a crew of 
sixty men to find his father’s murderer. For three 
years and seven months he voyaged on the western 
sea, seeing marvels such as no eyes had seen before. 
He visited islands of monstrous ants, of blood- 
thirsty quadrupeds, of red-hot animals, and of 
those which turn themselves round inside their 
skins, as well as the isles of the blest, of laughing, 
of weeping, of intoxicating wine-fruits, of the 
mystic lake, of the burning river, of the crystal 
budge, and the four precious walls. Further 
wonders were the demon horse-race, the palace of 
solitude, the miller of hell, speaking birds, a water- 
arch in- the air, and the silver pillar of the sea. At 
length Maildun found the murderer of his father, 
but forgave him his wrong because of the great 
mercy of God in having delivered himself from so 
many dangers. 

Maimanay once an Uzbeg state tributary to 
Afghanistan, now a province of that country, 
situated on the northern frontier next Western 
Turlcestan ; it has an area of about 4750 sq. m. , 
and a pop. of 100,000, mostly warlike Uzbegs and 
Taj iks. The country is mountainous. The capital 
is Maimana, SW. of Balkh, 25 miles from the 
frontier. Previous to the seizure of the place by 
the Afghans, in 1874, it was a considerable town, 
but is now a village trading in horses, carpets, and 
dried fruits. 

Maimansin^ (Mymensingh), a district (pop. 
4,838,000) of the Bengal division of Dacca ; capital, 
Maii^ansingh (26,000). 

Maimatchin 9 a trading town on the northern 
boundary of Mongolia, opposite Kiachta (q-v.), 
from which it is separated by a narrow strip of 
neutral territory. 

Maimbourgy Louis (1610-86), a French Jesuit 
church -historian, was expelled in 1685 from the 
order for his defence of Gallicanisrn, but became 
a pensioner of Louis XIV. He wrote histories of 
Wyclifism, Lutheranism, Calvinism, and of the 
prerogatives of the Church of Rome. 

Maimon* Solomoh, philosopher, born of Jewish 
parents about 1754 in a village on the Niemen, 
near Mir, qualified for a rahbi. Having become 
acquainted with the philosophy of Maimonides, 
he made his way to Berlin, and studied modem 
philosophy, languages, and some science. A child 
of nature, with the strong, subtle intellect of 
the bom philosopher; shy, eccentric, dirty, and 
unmethodical ; improvident, intemperate, and 
wholly irregular in his habits, Maimon led a vaga- 
bond life, battling against chronic poverty, and 
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always dependent upon his friends for the hare 
necessaries of existence. Besides cultivating his 
own mind, and teaching a little, he never did any 
work, except write some philosophical treatises 
and literary hackwork, done anywhere and at any 
time, mostly in poor taverns. Yet this ragged 
philosopher had Mendelssohn, the philosopher, 
among his friends, was admired by Kant, and 
attracted the attention of Goethe. This good 
fortune he owed to his V&rBnch einer Tr'anscendental- 
•philosophic (1790), an eclectic system, in which he 
attempted to supplement Kant’s by truths gleaned 
for the most part from Spinoza, Leibniz, Hume, 
Locke, and others. He died in the house of Count 
Kalkreuth, his last patron, at Siegersdorf, in Lower 
Silesia, on 22d November 1800. 

See his very interesting Autobiography (1792; Eng. 
trans. by J. Clark Murray, 1888) ; S. J. Wolff’s Maimo- 
niana (1813) ; and the Life by Witte (Berlin, 1876). 

MaimonideSf the name by which Christians 
generally know the great Jewish teacher, Rabbi 
Moses ben Maimon, who from the initials of these 
words is called by the Jews RaMBaM. He was 
born at Cordova, March 30, 1135, and received his 
first instruction from his father. Under the most 
distinguished Arabic masters of the time he then 
devoted himself to the study of Greek (Aristotelian) 
philosophy, the science of medicine, and theology. 
Under the Almohades his family had to conform 
outwardly to Mohammedanism, and ultimately 
emigrated to Egypt, and Maimonides became 
physician to the " reigning sultan, Saladin. At 
Cairo he died December 13, 1204. His importance 
for the religion and science of Judaism, and his 
influence upon their development, are so gigantic 
.that he has not unjustly been placed second to 
Moses, the great lawgiver, himself. He first of all 
brought order into those almost boundless re- 
ceptacles of tradition, and the discussions and 
decisions to which they had given rise, which, with- 
out the remotest attempt at system or method, lie 
scattered up and down the works of Haggada and 
Halacha — Midrash, Mishnah, Talmuds. Imbued 
with the spirit of lucid Greek speculation, and the 
logical thought of the Arabic Peripatetics, Mai- 
monides, aided by an enormous knomedgCj became 
the founder of rational Scripture exegesis. The 
Bible, and all its written as well as implied pre- 
cepts, he endeavoured to explain by the light of 
reason, with which, as the highest divine gift in 
man, nothing really divine could stand in real con- 
tradiction. The miracles themselves, though not 
always traceable to their immediate cause, yet 
cannot be wrought in opposition to the physical 
and everlasting laws in nature. Where literal Inter- 
pretation seems to jar u;^n the feelings of reve- 
rential awe towards the Highest Being, there an 
allegorical explanation is to ne adopted unhesitat- 
ingly. As to the philosophical system of Maimon- 
ides, we can barely hint at its close similarity 
with that of Averroes. Maimonides fully allows 
the freedom of will, and holds that providence 
reigns in a broad manner over humanity ; but he 
utterly denies the working of providence in the 
single event that befalls the individual, who, 
subject above all to the great physical laws, 
must learn to understand and obey them. The 
soul, and the soul only, is immortal, and the 
reward of virtue consists in its unbodily bliss in a 
world to come ; while the punishment of vice is the 
‘loss of the soul.’ 

Maimonides’ first work of paramount importance 
is his Arabic commentary of the Mishnah, which 
forms an extensive historical introduction to Tradi- 
tion, or the Oral Law ; and this introduction, trans,- 
lated into Hebrew, has now for more than five 
hundred years been deemed so essential a part of the 
Talmud itself that no edition of the latter is con- 


sidered complete without it. This was followed by 
the Safer Mammizvoth, or Book of the Precepts, in 
Arabic, which contains an enumeration of the 613 
traditional laws of the Halacha ; the text was first 
edited by M. Bloch (Paris, 1888). This book is to 
be considered chiefly as an introduction to the 
gjgantic work which followed in 1180, under the 
title of Mishne Torah (‘Second Law’), or Yad 
Chasakah (‘Strong Hand’), a Hebrew compendium 
in 982 chapters, embracing the entire Halacha. 
The summit of his renown, however, Maimonides 
reached in his grand Arabic work, Delalath Al- 
JSairin ^ translated into Hebrew by R. Tibbon as 
Moreh Nehochim, ‘Guide of the Erring’), a philo- 
sophical exegesis, which, while on the one hand 
it has contributed more than any other work to 
the progress of rational development in Judaism, 
has on the other hand also become the arena for 
a long and bitter fight between orthodoxy and 
science, between the spiritualistic Mainionidian 
and the ‘ literal Talmudistic ’ schools. Ultimately 
the antagonistic parties came to a reconciliation, 
and Maimonides’ name became the pride and 
glory of the race ; and as early as the 13th cen- 
tury, already portions of his works, chiefly the 
Moreh ( ‘ Doctor Perplexorum ’ ), became, in Latin 
versions, the text-books of European universities. 

See The Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides (Eng. 
trans. Eriedlander, 1910; Germ, trans. A. Weiss, 1923); 
and the life by Yellin and Abrahams (1903). 

Maill^ a river of Germany, the largest afiluent 
the Rhine receives from the right, is formed by the 
union of two branches, the Wliite and the Red 
Main, 4 miles below Kulmbach, in north-east 
Bavaria, The White Main rises in the Fichtel- 
gebirge, 2900 feet above sea-level; the Red Main, 
a few miles S. of Bayreuth. The river flows west- 
wards by huge zigzags past Bamberg, Schweinfurt, 
Wurzburg, Aschaffenburg, Hanau, Offenbach, and 
Frankfurt, and minxes its yellow waters with the 
green current of the Rhine opposite Mainz, after a 
total course of 307 miles. The chief affluents are, 
on the right, the Saale, and on the left, the Regnitz. 
The Main flows through a beautiful country, the 
hill-slopes generally covered with vineyards and 
surmounted by castles. It forms a link in the great 
Rhine -Main -Danube waterway (begun in 1921), 
which will carry ships of 15CK) tons from the North 
Sea to the Black Sea. The Main divides politically 
North Germany from South Germany. 

Maine^ an old province of France, having 
Normandy on the north, Brittany on the west, 
and Anjou on the south, corresponded to the 
modem departments of Sarthe and Mayenne. Its 
chief town was Le Mans. 

miaine^ the north-easternmost state of the 
American Union, and one of the New England 
group of states, is bounded N. by the Canadian 
provinces of Quebec and New Brunswick, E. by 
New Brunswick, S. and SE. by the Atlantic Ocean 
(Gulf of Maine), W. by New Hampshire, and NW. 
by the province of Qu^ec. Area, 33,040 sq. m., of 
which one-tenth is water, there being many large 
and fine lakes (Moosehead, Chesuncook, Schoodic, 
Grand, Sebago, &c.) and important rivers (Penob- 
scot, Kennebec, Androscoggin, Saco, St Croix, 
Aroostook, and Walloostook or St John). It 
is thus somewhat larger than Ireland. Meas- 
ured in a direct line tne coast extends some 270 
English statute miles, but if its sinuosities and the 
outlying island-shores were measured it is esti- 
mated that the whole would be extended to about 
2500 miles. When the poet Whittier speaks about 
‘hundred-harboured Maine,’ he scarcely exagger- 
ates, for the rocky coast-line, broken by the force 
of the waves and trenched in former geolo^cal 
times by glaciers, forms almost that number ‘of 
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anchorages, some of them highly important for 
their commerce, and others serving as harbours of 
refuo’e. Towards the south-west the shore is sandy, 
and there are salt marshes, producing much coarse 
hay. The surface is uneven, and in the north-cen- 
tral regions and the west it is even mountainous. 
The scenery at some points (as on Mount Desert 
Island, on some of the lakes, and in the region near 
Camden) is very picturesque. The highest moun- 
tain is Katalidin (5385 feet). The soil is mostly 
stony and hard, as in New England geneially, 
but some sections are very fertile — ^the Aroostook 
region in the north-east for the most part exceed- 
ingly so. The northern portion of the state is 
covered in great part with a dense forest, and its 
population is very sparse. 

The geological features are complex, but a great 
proporfion of the strata shows metamorphie traces. 
The surface is everywhere scored with prehistoiic 
glacier and drift ice. Granite is very extensively 
quarried, and presents many handsome varieties. 
Excellent lime is largely produced. Traces of coal 
are found (as at Georgetown and Bucksport), and 
there are local beds of valuable graphite. The 
state is rich in rare minerals. Many silver-mines 
have been opened, and a few are still operated in 
a small way; but the ores (sulphide of silver 
accompanying galena, &c.) are often rebellious and 
expensive to work. Vast beds of copper (bornite, 
chalcocite, chaleopyrite) exist, some of them quite 
rich. Felspar, flagstone, limonite, mica, yellow- 
ochre, glass sand, slate ( the latter in vast quantities 
and of high grade), lead ores, talc, tnpoli, and 
manganese are all wrought to a greater or less 
extent. Tourmaline is obtained as a precious 
stone, for jewellers’ use ; and lepidolite, a mineral 
rich in the rare metal caesium, xs locally found in 
considerable abundance. Mineral waters are 
shipped in large quantities. 

The cool climate and the opportunities for fishing 
and shooting make this state a favourite region for 
summer resort. The "winter climate is severe for 
the latitude ; the winters are long and the snows 
deep. Ice, which is harvested especially on the 
Kennebec, is an important commodity for export. 
The leading crops are hay, potatoes, apples (of 
excellent quality), and the ordinary grains and 
small fruits. The sweet varieties of maize (sugar- 
corn) are extensively cultivated, and are sold 
largely in tins and glass for winter consumption ; 
this is a prominent industry in some sections. 
The rainfall is copious. The rivei-s of Maine afford 
an enormous water-power, only a relatively small 
part of which is at present utilised. Forest pro- 
ducts (timber, tan-bark, &c.) are extensively cut. 
Navigation is favoured by the numerous inlets and 
the large navigable streams, and railway communi- 
cation is fairly developed. Timber, building-stone, 
ice, cattle, wool, and farm products are mipped. 
Maine has considerable shipbuilding (more than 
any other state), and the coasting trade is carried 
on largely. The fishing interests are extensive ; 
mackerel, lobsters, herring, ‘sardines’ (mostly small 
herring), cod, fish- oil, and fish-guano are the staple 
products of the fisheries. The piincipal manufac- 
turing iudustiies of the state are the making of 
cotton and woollen goods, leather, boots and shoes, 
flour, paper, and foundry products, the sawing and 
planing of lumber, shipbuilding, the canning of 
frait, vegetables, fish, and lobsters, &c. 

Maine contains sixteen counties, and returns 
gur members to congress. The chief towns are 
Fortland, the largest city and principal seaport; 
Lewisitou, the seat of extensive cotton raanufac- 
y Bangor, on the navigable river Penobscot ; 
■Buth, j).oted for its shipbuilding; Augusta, the 
state Biddeford, Auburn, Waterville, &c. 

IS general and on the whole progres- 


sive. There are colleges of repute at Brunswick 
(Bowdoin), Waterville (Colley), Lewiston (Bates), 
and Orono, the last a state institution. The Maine 
Liquor Law, one of the earliest of the stringent 
Liquor Laws (q.v. ; and see Temperance), was 
enacted in 1851. The population is mainly of the 
English Puritan stock of New England. There is 
a large element of French-speaking Canadian im- 
migrants, and in the extreme north there is a 
considerable body of Acadian French who have 
long occupied a fertile region on the river St John. 
Latterly tliere has been an influx of Irish, Swedish, 
and German settlers. An old German colony near 
the coast has become completely Americanised. 
There are only about 800 Indians left in the state, 
and some 1300 negroes. Pop. (1820 ) 298,335 ; ( 1860 > 
628,279; (1880) 648,936; (1900) 694,466; (1920) 
768,014. 

History, — The early Dutch settlements did not 
prove permanent. The English established settle- 
ments here as early as 1607, bnt with no success. 
The French planted an unsuccessful colony on 
Neutral Island in 1604, but all their attempts at 
colonisation on the coast were speedily abandoned, 
Bristol or Pemaquid was settled in 1630, and had 
an interesting early history, becoming in 1648 a 
centre of a new but temporary ‘ Ducal State ’ sub- 
ject to the Duke of York, afterwards James II. 
York, settled probably in 1624, was the capital of a 
colony under Sir Ferdinando^ Gorges (q.v.). In 
1635 the western part of Maine received the title 
of the Province of Maine, and from 1651 to 1820 it 
formed a detached part of Massachusetts, called the 
district of Maine; Massachusetts in 1677 bought 
the title to the Gorges colony. Eastern Maine until 
1691 formed a part of Acadia or Nova Scotia. 
Maine became a state in 1820. An angry dispute 
with Great Britain as to the northern and eastern 
boundary was settled in 1842 by a compromise. 
Latterly the depletion of the pine-forests and a 
large emigation to the West nave checked the 
mateiial progress of Maine, but its healthful 
climate and its natural resources ensure to the 
state a prosperous future. 

Haine, Sir Henry James Sumner (1822-88), 
had his education at Christ’s Hospital and Pein- 
broke College, Cambridge, where nis career was 
unusually brilliant. He graduated in 1844 as senior 
classic and Chancellor’s classical medallist, as well 
as a senior optime in mathematics. Soon after he 
was elected to a tutorship at Trinity Hall, and in 
1847 was appointed regius professor of Civil Law, 
which office he vacated in 1854 to become Header 
on Jurisprudence at the Middle Temple. He was 
called to the bar in 1850, and went to India in 
1862 as Law Member of the Council in India— an 
office held by Macaulay, in which he himself was 
succeeded by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. In 
1869 he was appointed to the new chair of Com- 
parative Jurisprudence at Oxford, and in 1871 to 
a seat in the Council of the Secretaiy of State for 
India. At the close of 1877 he was elected Master 
of Trinity Hall at Cambridge, ^.nd in 1887 also 
Whewell professor of International Law. Maine 

f ave some wise reforms to Indian law, but it is 
y his work on the origin and growth of legal 
and social institutions that his name will be best 
remembered. His books are Ami^nt Law (1861), 
one of the most influential works of its time; 
Village Communities in East and West (1871 ; new 
eel. by Pollock, 1906) ; Early History of Institu- 
tions ( 1876) ; Early Law amd Custom (1883) ; and 
Fopvlar Goyernmervt (1885). One fundamental 
idea of Maine’s was to make paternal or patri- 
archal power the germ from which society aevel- 
oped. Thjls view was strongly controverted by 
I McLennan, Morgan, and Spencer ; but Maine% 
I answer was marked by equal learning and far 
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greater lucidity and grace of exposition. See the 
Memoir by Sir M. E. Grant Duff ( 189?}. 

Mailie-et-liOire 9 a department of France, 
formed out of the old province of Anion, and 
watered by the rivers wnose names it bears, is 
divided into the arrondissements of Angers, Beauge, 
Cholet, Saumur, and Segre. Area, 2749 sq. m. ; 

(1872)518,471 ;( 1886) 527,680 ; (1921) 474,786. 
The soil is fertile, and produces excellent corn and 
vdne, with hemp, linseed, fruit, and green crops. 
Slate-quarries and coal-mines are worked ; and 
there are mills for cotton, woollen, and linen manu- 
factures. Capital, Angers. 

ItfaiinotcSy the inhabitants of the mountainous 
peninsula of Maina, that lies between the gulfs of 
Koron and Marathonisi in the extreme south of 
Greece. They claim to be the descendants of the 
ancient Spartans, number close upon 50,000, and 
are a well-built race, industrious and hospitable, 
but revengeful, great lovers of liberty, and formerly 
implacable foes of the Turks. They took a promi- 
nent part in the war for the liberation of Greece. 
In 1676 about 1000 Mainotes emigrated to Corsica ; 
their descendants still survive at Cargese in that 
island. Amongst the emtoants were some bearing 
the name of Kalomeros, ■vdiich in Italian is trans- 
lated Buonaparte. Hence the people of Maina 
believe ’ that the great Napoleon was of Greek 
origin. The emigrants were settled at Ajaccio 
from 1729 down to 1769, in which year Napoleon 
was born there. 

Mainpuri, capital of a district in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 75 miles E. of Agra. 
Population, 16,000. 

Mainteiiaiiee is a law-term commonly used 
to denote an illegal succouring of a person, as by 
lending money to a stranger m carrying on law- 
suits. Contracts are sometimes held to oe illegal 
on this ground. At Guildford, in July 1889, a man 
got six months’ imprisonment with a fine of £200 
for maintenance and Barratry (q.v.). 

]IIainteiiailC69 Cap of, sometimes called Cap 
of Dignity^, a cap of crimson velvet lined witn 
ermine, with two points 
turned to the hack, origin- 
ally only worn by dukes, 
but afterwards assigned 
to various families of dis- 
tinction, Those families 
who are entitled to a cap 
of maintenance place their 
crests on it instead of on 
a wreath. See the article c^p of Maintenance. 
Heraldry. 

lHaintenon, Fran90ise D’AnBioN^:, Mar- 
quise DE, famous for her connection with Louis 
XIV., was the daughter of Constant d’Aubignd, 
the worthless son of the famous Huguenot, Theo- 
dore Agrippa d’Auhignd, and was bom in the 
prison at Niort, November 27, 1635. When four 
years old she was carried to Martinique in the 
West Indies, whence she returned after her father’s 
death in 1645 to France. Her conversion to the 
Koman Catholic religion was effected not without 
difficulty, and on her mother’s death she found 
herself at fifteen reduced to absolute penury. Soon 
after this she became acquainted with the kind- 
hearted poet Scarron, who offered either to marry 
her himself or to pay the money required for her 
entrance into a nunnery. Although Scarron was 
lame and deformed, she chose to marry him, and 
for nine years lived contentedly in the midst of the 
intellectual society which frequented the house»of 
the poet. ‘On his death (1660) she was again 
reduced to great poverty ; ■ but Anne of Austria 
continued and increased her husband’s pension. 
On her death (1666) it was discontinued, and she 


was about to go as a governess to Portugal, when 
Madame de Montespan obtained for her the con- 
tinuance of her pension. In 1669 she was given 
the charge of the king’s two sons by Madame de 
Montespan, and in this capacity displayed a patient 
tenderness and sleepless care that no mother could 
have surpassed. By 1674 she had made enough 
money to buy the estate of Mainteuon, and four 
years later had it made a marquisate by the king. 
She had now completely establislied her ascendancy 
over the heart of Louis, who made her in 1680 
second lady-in-waiting to the dauphiness. The 
queen died in 1683, and Madame de Maintenon, 
who had become first lady-in-waiting to the 
dauphiness the year before, married the king 
privately in the winter of 1685. Her own morals 
were severe, but her moral influence over the court 
would have been greater had she filled a more 
recognised position. From the time of the marriage 
most historians — probably exaggerating her influ- 
ence— have credited to her most of the disastrous 
blunders of French polity, including the support 
of James II. of England, the recognition of the 
Pretender, the war of the Spanish Succession, 
the disgrace of Fenelon for his sympathy with 
Quietism, the condemnation of Jansenism, the 
suppression of Port Boyal, the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. She was not naturally a politician; 
but she laboured to make the king devout, and with 
him devotion meant bigotry. She was a liberal 
patroness of letters, and often turned for solace to 
the home for poor girls of good family she had 
established at St Cyr, for which she laboured 
with the most ceaseless care. Thither she retired 
when the king died in 1715, and there she died, 
15th April 1719. Her pretended Mimowes (6 vols. 
1755) are spurious, but her delightful Lettres (9 
vols. 1756) are partly genuine. 

See Lady Blennerhasset’s Jjoms XIV. cmd Madame de 
Mai/ntenon (1910) ; books by Madame Suard (1810), Lafont 
d’Aussonns (1814), the Due deKoailles (1848-58), Dyson 
(1909), Madame Taillandier (1920; trans. 1922); also 
Lavall^e’s Hietoire de St Cyr, and its review in vol. viii. 
of Sainte-Beuve’s Oauseries du Lvmdi ; studies by Cotter 
Morison (1885) and Bowles (1888) ; Souvenirs sur 
Madame de Maintenon by D’Haussonville and Hanotaux 
(1902-4). 

mainz (Fr. Mayence), a town of Hesse, seat of 
a Koman Catholic bishop, and till the treaty of 
Versailles an imperial German fortress of the first 
rank, is on the leit bank of the Rhine, opposite the 
junction of the Main, 22 miles WSW. of Brankfurt. 
The Rhine is here crossed by a stone bridge (super- 
seding in 1885 the former pontoon bridge) to the 
village of Kastel, and by an iron railway bridge, 
140 yards long, to the port of Gustavsberg, at the 
mouth of the Main. Pop, (1875 ) 56,421; (1919) 
107,930, of whom two-thirds are Roman Catholics ; 
in the 14th century it is said to have reached 90,000. 
Mainz is one of the most ancient cities in Germany ; 
but its oldest part, known as Kdstrich, has been 
rebuilt in a modern style since its destruction in 
1857 by the explosion or a powder-magazine ; while 
a handsome quarter has sprung up on the north, 
in the space afforded by the advancing of the 
fortifications in 1874. The cathedral, originally 
built in 978-1009, was thrice destroyed by fiie, 
and dates in its present form from the 13-1 4th 
century. In 1870-78 it was thoroughly restored, 
and the central Romanesque tower, 270 feet highj 
built. It has five lesser towers, and is adorned 
in the interior with frescoes and numerous monu- 
ments. Besides various modern public buildings, 
the city contains the palace of the former grand- 
dukes, originally a lodge of the Teutonic Order, 
dating from the beginning of the 18th century, an 
arsenal of 1736, and the large red-sandstone electoral 
palace, in which are deposited various public collec- 
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tions, including a library and the valuable Rornano- 
German Museum, an antiquarian and historical 
collection unequalled elsewhere in Europe. Mainz 
is an important centre of tlie Rhine trade with 
Holland and Belgium, and carries on an active manu- 
facturing industry (metallurgy, chemicals, spinning, 
&c.). It has elaborate harbour- works, including 
docics and storehouses ; while the Rhine is skirted 
by a broad quay. Grain, wine, timber, books, 
music, and the manufactures of the town are 
the chief articles of trade. Furniture, leather 
goods, machinery, musical instruments, chemi- 
cals, gold and silver ware, hats, soap, &c., are 
among the manufactures ; and brewing, printing, 
and market-gardening in the environs are also im- 
portant industries. The histoiy of Mainz connects 
it with Rome from the year 13 B.C., when Drusus 
built on its site the important fort of Moguntiacum 
or Magu 7 itiacum. Among the numerous Roman 
remains the most remarkable are the Eigelstein, a 
column supposed to mark the tomb of Drusus, and 
the remains of an aqueduct 3^ miles long. The 
real importance of the town dates, however, from 
the Frankish emperors. In the 13th century 
Mainz was the head of the confederacy of the 
Rhenish cities, but in 1462 it was added to the 
domains of the archbishops of Mainz, the premier 
spiritual electors of the empire. The city was 
seveial times in the possession of France, notably 
in 1801-14. After the Congress of Vienna it was 
assigned in 1816 to Hesse-Darmstadt, on condition 
that it was to constitute a federal stronghold, and 
it was garrisoned by Prussian and Austrian troops. 
After 1866 it was held by Prussian troops, until in 
1870 it was declared an imperial fortress. The 
treaty of Versailles provided for the dismantling of 
the fortress and fifteen years’ occupation of the 
Ute-de-pont Mainz was the birthplace of Guten- 
berg (q.v.), whose house is still pointed out, and 
the town became the centre of early book-printing, 
Bopj) also was a native, 
lllaison Carrie. See KImes. 

Hlaistre, Joseph Marie, Comte de, was bom 
1st April 1753, at Chamb4ry, of a noble French 
family which had settled in Savoy. While Savoy 
was occupied in 1792 by the French, De Maistre, 
a member of the senate, withdrew, and from 1793 
to 1797 he lived at Lausanne. In 1803 he was sent 
by the King of Sardinia as ambassador to St 
Petersburg, and there he remained until 1817, when 
he was recalled to occupy a place in the home 
government. Thereafter he lived in Turin till his 
death, 26th February 1821, De Maistre was an 
ardent ultramontane, and argued with an incisive 
force of logic and brilliancy of rhetoric more often 
associated with the opposite side. He maintained 
the pope as the source and centre of all earthly 
authority, and an ordered theocracy as the only 
protection from social and religious anarchy. He 
IS an unusually strong and steady thinker, and has 
a remarkable faculty of forcing plain arguments 
forward to an irresistible conclusion. He is pro- 
foundly learned as well as logical, and, in short, is 
more easily denounced than answered. His first 
notable work was Gonsidirations mr la Frame 
(1796), an able defence of Legitimist views, and 
onslau^t on thst philosophes of the 18th century. 
In St Petersburg he wrote his Oonstituti07is PoU- 
Uques (1810), Du Pape ( 1819), De VSgUse Gallicane 
(1821-22), Soirees de St PUersbowrg (1821). The 
last is unfinished and desxiltory, hut is pregnant 
with strong thought and suggestiveness. Here is 
to be found the panegyric on the hangman as the 
foundation of social order. Other works are his 
Mmmm de la Philosophie de Bacon ( 1836 ), Lettres 
at Opmmles ( 1851 ), and Mimoires poUtigues et Cor- 
resptmdmm Diplomatique (1860). His (Euvree 
Gompl^^(1S%Ar^) fill 14 vols. See Sainte-Beuve’s 


Portraits Cont. (vol. ii.), and Lmidis (vol. iv.)- 
Morley’s Ci'Uical Miscellanies ; and French books 
on him by Descostes (1893-96), Paulhan (1893) 
Cogordan (1894), Grasset ( 1901 ), Savaete (1808). ’ 

Xavier de Maistre, his younger brother, 
was born at Cliambery in October 1763, and 
from an early age served in the Sardinian army. 
He shared his brother’s politics, and after 
the campaign of 1799 followed SuwarofF to Russia, 
Here he served with distinction, rising to the rank 
of ^general, married a Russian lady, and settled 
down, even after the fall of Napoleon had restored 
the dynasty of Piedmont. He paid visits to Naples 
and Paris, where Sainte-Beuve saw him, and died 
at St Petersburg, 12th June 1852. His name is 
remembered for a few delightfully fresh and un- 
pretending books, written in perfect French, and 
showing that rare mastery of the narrative art 
in the simple fashion for which Sainte-Beuve sets 
him beside Prosper Merimee. The best known 
is the Voyage autour^ de ma Chambre (1794), 
a quaint lantasy, giving an account of a tem- 
porary confinement to his quarters at Turin, that 
might have been written by a stainless Sterne. 
Le L^preux de la CiU d'Aoste^ a sweet and touch- 
ing little story, shows the same inspiration and 
the same originality in the use made of it. Other 
stories are Les Prisonniers du Gaucase and La jetine 
SMrienne. The Expedition Nocturne autour de 
ma Chambre is a less successful continuation of his 
earliest book. His (Euvres appeai'ed in 3 vols. in 
1825. See Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits Contemporains 
(vol. iii.), and W. Ungewitter’s Xavier de Maistre^ 
sein Leben imd seine Wer/ce ( 1892 ). 

Maitlaiidy East and West, neighbouring towns 
of New South Wales, situated on the Hunter River, 
about 40 miles from its mouth at Newcastle (the 
distance by road or railway, however, is only 20 
miles). Both towns are on the right bank of the 
river, but East Maitland lies on a iiillside above 
flood mark, while West Maitland covers the river 
bank and the lower land behind it. Large sums 
of public money have been expended in endeavours 
to mitigate the danger from floods, which are 
especially severe because the Hunter falls only 
18 feet in its last 40 miles, and receives in their 
course two large tributaries which are often flooded 
at the same time. The Maitlands are the centre 
not only of a prosperous agiicultural and dairying 
district, but also of the most important coalfield 
in Australia. West Maitland is the larger town 
and the seat of a Roman Catholic bishopric. Joint 
pop. 12,(X)0. 

lEaitlaiid* the name of a Scottish family, cele- 
brated in both the literary and political history of 
their country. The first who acquired distinction 
was Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington, son 
of William Maitland of Lethington and Thirlstane, 
who fell at Flodden, and of Martha, daughter of 
George, Lord Seton. He was born in 1496, studied 
at St Andrews and in France, and on his return to 
Scotland was successively employed by James V., 
the Regent Arran, and Mary of Lorraine. About 
1551-52 he received the honour of knighthood, 
became a lord of the Court of Session in 1551 (be- 
fore which, however, he had the misfortune to lose 
his sight), and Lord Privy Seal in 1562. He died 
20th March 1586, at the age of ninety. Maitland 
was one of the best men of his time. In an age of 
violence, fanaticism, and perfidy, he was honour- 
ably conspicuous by his moderation, integrity, and 
anxiety for the -establishment of law and order. 
He merits consideration not only as an eminent 
and upright lawyer, but as a poet, a poetical anti- 
quary, and a historian. Allliis own verses were 
written after his sixtieth year, and show what 
things he had most deeply at heart. For the most 
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part they consist of lamentations for the distracted 
state of his native country, the feuds of the nobles, 
the discontents of the common people, complaints 
‘aganis the lang proces in the courts of justice,’ 
and the depredations of the border robbers. 
Knox, in his History of the Reformation^ says of 
him that he was ‘ ever civile, albeit not persuaded 
in religioun.’ A complete edition of Maitland’s 
original poems was first published in 1830 by the 
Maitland Club (see Book-club). Sir Bichard’s 
collection of early Scottish poetry was a work 
undertaken, if not completed, before his blindness 
attacked him. It consists of two MS. vols., the 
first containing 176, and the second 96 pieces; 
they are now preserved in the Pepysian Library, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge (ed. Craigie, Scot. 
Text Soc., 1919 et seg'.). Maitland’s principal 
historical performance is the Historie and Cromcle 
of the Hons and Surencume of Seytoun, &c. See 
Brunton and Haig, Senators of the Colleqe of Justice 
(1832). 

William Maitland, best known in Scottish 
history as Secretary Lethington or Leddington, 
was the eldest son of Sir Richard Maitland of 
Lethington. The exact date of his birth is un- 
known, but it must have been between 1525 
and 1530. He probably studied at St Andrews, 
though his name does not occur in any list of the 
graduates of that university, and he seems also to 
have spent some time in study on the Continent. 
Knox, who was not friendly to him, describes him 
as ‘ a man of good learning, and of sharp wit and 
reasoning.’ At the outset of his public career he 
took the side of the party of reform in religion ; 
but all through life he was the politician first and 
the reformer afterwards. In 1558 he became 
secretary of state to Max*y of Lorraine, the Queen- 
Regent,* and in the following year joined the Lords 
of the Congregation, who were in arms against 
her. His ability soon gave him a prominent place 
amongst his new allies. In 1560 he acted as 
Speaker in the Convention of Estates, and was sent 
to the English court to represent the interests of 
the Protestants, On the arrival of Queen Mary in 
1561, Maitland associated himself with Moray in 
opposing the extreme proposals of Knox. He re- 
presented Mary more than once at the court of 
Elizabeth ; but made her his enemy by his conni- 
vance at Rizzio’s murder (1566), again, however, 
to become her counsellor. At first he favoured 
Bothwell, and was privy to the murder of Darnley, 
yet on Bothwell’s marriage with Mary he acted 
with the insurgents. Nevertheless, after the 
queen’s flight to England, while seeming to side 
with the new government, he secretly favoured 
the exiled queen. One of the commissioners who 
accompanied Moray to present to Elizabeth their 
indictment against Mary (1568), he was plotting 
against his colleagues; and the subsequent for- 
mation of a party in favour of Mary was mainly 
the work of Maitland — a party which could not 
resist the government, supported as it was by 
Engliah money and arms. Shut up in the castle 
of Edinburgh, Maitland and Kirkcaldy of G-range 
held out till 29th May 1573, when they surren- 
dered. Maitland died in prison in Leith on 9th 
June, having, some said, poisoned himself. Spite 
of his accomj)lishments and political adroitness, 
while all parties admired his ability, he gained 
the confidence of none. See Buchanan’s Chamce- 
leon, Skelton’s Maitlcmd of Lethington (1887-88) ; 
Mathieson’s Politics and Religion (1902), and 
E. Russell’s Maitland of Letmngton (1912), de- 
fending the consistency or his aims as a statesman. 
See also Laudeedalb. 

Maitland, Samuel Roffey (1792-1866), son 
of a London merchant of Scottish stock, studied at 
Cambridge, was called to the bar, took orders m 


1821, held a cure at Gloucester from 1823, and in 1838- 
48 was librarian in Lambeth. He wrote an adniir- 
able monogi-aph on the Waldenses (1832) against 
Milner’s view that they were evangelical protes- 
tants; and to the British Magazine (which for 
some years he edited) he contributed the famous 
papers on The Dark Ages which, published as a 
book iu 1844-49, threw much dry historical light 
from the tractarian point of view on a subject 
hitherto obscured by Protestant prejudices. He 
wrote some 30 other works, mainly ecclesiastical and 
historical. — His grandson, Feedeeick William 
Maitland (1850-1906), educated at Eton and 
Trinity, Cambridge, spent fifteen years at the bar, 
but, devoting himself to the history of law and 
of legal institutions, was in 1888 made professor 
of English law at Cambridge. His published work 
is remarkable for laborious research, profound 
learning, philosophic breadth, originality, and a 
brilliant literary and imaginative power of re- 
creating the past. He edited numerous law books 
{Select Pleas, Bracton^s Notehooh, 4&:c.): but his 
principal work was The History of English Law, in 
conjunction with Six* F. Pollock (1895; new ed. 
1898). Others were Domesday Booh and Beyond, 
Ganon Laic in England, and a Life of Sir Leslie 
Stephen. See his Life by H. A. L. Fisher (1910), 
who also edited his Collected Paj^ers (1911 ). 

Maiwaiid, 50 miles NW. of Kandahar, where 
an English army was defeated by Ayub Khan, 27th 
July 1880. See Afghanistan. 

Maize, or Indian Coen, is the produce of Zea 
Mays, a species of cereal having monoecious flowers, 
the* features of which are well illustrated in the 
accompanying cut. The stem, which is filled with 
a pithy, fibrous structure, is divided at irregular 
intervals by nodes, and its strength and solidity 
increased by a siliceous outside covering. From 
the lowest, and sometimes also the second and 
third nodes, it sends out brace roots, and these 
help to support the plant, which sometimes grows 
to 18 feet in height, the minimum being generally 
3 feet. The ears 
— which are de- 
veloped within 
the leaf-sheath at 
tlie nodes, and 
consist of a ‘ cob ’ 
with the grains 
disposed upon it 
in regular rows 
of from eight to 
twenty, and long 
‘ silk ’ threads at- 
tached to each 
embryo, which 
usually extend 
beyond the 
closely-folded tip 
of the mass of im- 
bricated leaves 
(‘husk’) that 
wraps the whole 
— are from half 
an inch to 3 
inches in dia- 
meter, and from Maize {Zea Mays') i 

2 to 17 inches in a, flower ; 6, ear. 

length. The stem 

is topped by a ‘tassel,’ producing an abundance of 
light, dry, loosely-attaened pollen. Maize is hardly 
less a staple article of food to the inhabitants of 
tropical and subtropical countries than rice, and 
is rapidly becoming popular in various forms in 
temperate and colder climates. It is held to be 
superior in nutriment to barley, buckwheat, and 
rye. By analysis it gives 77 per cent, of starch ; 
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3 of zein, a principle analogous to gluten ; 2*5 of 
albumen; 1*45 of sugar; *8 of extractive; 1*75 of 
gum ; 1 *5 of sulphate and phosphate of lime ; 3 of 
lignin ; and 9 of water. It is more generally used 
in America (North and South) than in the other 
continents; but in the Mediterranean countries, 
Germany, &c., it is also highly valued. Maize oil, 
extracted from the kernel, is used for cooking, 
burning, lubricating, soapmaking, and as a rubber 
substitute. The green ears of the sweet varieties 
are boiled and eaten from the kernel or served in 
milk. When coarsely ground maize forms the 
hominy of the southern states of America, and finer 
ground it furnishes the mush or porridge of the 
northern states ; while the whole grains with the 
cuticle removed after being loosened by boiling 
in a weak lye, are the hulled corn of the^ states 
enerally. Popcorn is a variety whose grains can 
e roasted and turned and shaken smartly over 
a brisk fire till they swell and burst, turning 
inside out; in this state they are coated with 
syrup and pressed into a ball, or the separate 
grains are simply sprinkled with salt. The 
deficiency of gluten in the meal of maize renders 
it ill-adapted to bread-making ; but johnny-coilces 
made from it are popular along with bacon, &c., 
and mixed with rye-meal it forms the common 
brown bread of New England. Large quantities of 
starch are manufactured from maize, both for 
laundry purposes and for making puddinp, cust- 
ards, and blanc-mange ; and the starch, by treat- 
ment with acid, is converted into glucose or grape 
sugar (see StiaAK). The canning of green sweet 
corn is also an important industry in some states. 
By the Mexicans the small young shoots of thickly- 
sown crops are served at table like asparagus and 
as^dessert. The stems of the sugar corn when full 
grown yield by pressure a thin sweet juice, which 
xmfermented gives a pleasant syrup and from five 
to fifteen per cent, of sugar, fermented a beer called 
chicha, and distilled an excellent spirit resembling 
brandy. In countries where maize does not ripen 
well it is sometimes sown to afford food for 
poultry, or to be mown as green fodder for cattle. 
Where it is cultivated for its grain the dried leaves 
are used as winter fodder. The stalks are used 
for thatch and for fuel, and for making baskets. 
The fibres of the culm and leaves afford a durable 
kind of yam ; and the husks are elastic, and can 
be applied to the stuffing of chairs, saddles, &c., 
and to the manufacture of good durable mat- 
tresses. The husks are also much used for pack- 
ing oranges and lemons, and in South America for 
making cigarettes ; and good paper has been manu- 
factured from them. Hollowed corn-cobs make 
homely but serviceable pipe-heads for smoking 
tobacco. — Another specifts of maize, called Chile 
Maize or Valparaiso Com (Z, Curagua), is distin- 
guished by its serrated leaves. It is a smaller 
plant, a native of Chile, and has won a supersti- 
tious regard because its grains when roasted split 
in the form of a cross. Formerly in England maize 
was known by the name Tv/rhey wheat, being then 
solely an article of trade from the East. In America 
it is simply called com. Its native country is 
uncertain; but it is probably Mexico. From 
Mexico maize-cultivation seems to have spread 
northwards. The mound-huilders passed it on to 
their Indian successors, and they to the whites. 
In an ancient Chinese encyclopaedia in the national 
libraiy at Paris is an excellent representation of 
the plant ; so that while it may have been first 
in^oduced to Europe about the year 1520 by 
Obluithbus from America, there are good groundls 
for the conclusion that it was known and culti- 
vated ^ the ancient world long before that time. 

a title of honour now usually bestowed 
on sovere^:^sL AxTibpg the Romans maiestas was 


used to signify the power and dignity of the people- 
and after the overthrow of the republic became 
exclusively the attribute of the emperors- The 
maiestas of the emperors of Rome was supposed to 
descend to the German emperors as their successors ; 
hut the adoption of the attribute by other European 
sovereigns is of comparatively late date. Its use 
began in England in the latter part of the reign of 
Henry VIII., up to which time ‘Your Grace’ or 
‘ Your Highness ’ had been the appropriate mode of 
addressing the sovereign. Henry II. was the first 
king of France who was styled ‘Most Christian 
and Catholic Majesty,' the king of Spain came to 
be ‘Catholic Majesty,’ and of Hungary ‘ Apostolic 
Majesty.’ All European kings and queens are now 
generally addressed as ‘Your Majesty.’ 

majolica (from the Italian name of the island 
of Majorca, where this ware seems to have been first 
made), a decorated kind of enamelled pottery made 
in Italy from the 15th to the 18th centuiy. It 
attained its greatest development in the duchy of 
Urbino, which included the four great manufactories 
of Pesaro, Gubbio, Urbino, and Castel Durante. 
Majolica is an earthenwai*e usually of a coarse 

f aste, covered with a stanniferous glaze or enamel, 
t has sometimes been called ‘ Raffaelle wai-e ’ from 
the fact that a number of the paintings upon it 
were copied from the designs of that famous painter. 
Majolica is generally considered to he the most 
beautiful decorated pottery that was ever exten- 
sively made, at least during the Christian era. 
Some of the finer pieces when they come into 
the market bring large, almost fabulous, sums of 
money. See Pottery. 

in the Army, is the lowest rank of field- 
officer. There are four in each infantry unit, one 
as second in command, and three who command 
companies in the battalion ; one in the heaclqiiarters 
of eveiy cavalry regiment, and three commanding 
the squadrons ; one in command of each battery of 
artillery. All these officers are mounted. Tliere 
are about 200 in the engineers, promoted from 
captain after about 20 years’ service, when a 
vacancy occurs; 54 in the Royal Marines. The 
senior major is second-in-command of the unit, and 
in barracks is in charge of interior economy and 
finance. Previous to 1872 the majors of artillery 
and engineers were called first- captains. In gar- 
risons all regimental majors of brevet rank or 
otherwise take their turn as president of district 
courts-martial and as field-officer of the day. 

The word major is used also in conjunction with 
other military titles, thus : major-general is the 
lowest rank of General (q.v.); surgeon -major is the 
rank next above surgeon ; drum -major, trumpet- 
major, farrier-major, &c. are the old titles of the 
sergeant-drummers, sergeant-trumpeters, sergeant- 
farriers, &c. A corporal-major in the household 
cavalry corresponds to the regimental sergeant- 
major or senior non-commissioned officer in other 
corps. 

INlajorf or Mair, John, was born near North 
Berwick, Haddingtonshire, about 1470. After 
receiving the elements of his education in Scotland, 
he studied at Oxford, Cambridge, and Paris, At 
Paris he first entered the college of Sainte-Barbe, 
and took his degree of Master or Arts in 1494. He 
next entered the college of Montaigu, the great 
stronghold of scholastic studies in the university of 
Paris, and in 1505 became Doctor of Theology. 
While continuing to reside in Montaigu he gave 
lessons in the scholastic logic and philosophy in the 
college of Navarre, and in these studies gained a 
reputation second to that of no teacher in Paris, 
and therefore in Europe. Besides teaching, Major 
wrote voluminous commentaries on Peter Lombard, 
which, though among the famous books of their 
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time, were wholly out of touch with the true intel- 
lectual and religious movements of the 16th century. 
To this period of his life also belongs his combined 
history of England and Scotland, written in medi- 
eval Latin, but still of real value as a record of 
facts, and by reason of the independent judgment 
of its author. 

In 1518 Major was teaching at Glasgow (where 
Knox, if bom in 1514, could not have been his 
pupil). In 1523 he was called to St Andrews, 
where he acted as regent in Arts at the Psedagogium 
of that university till 1525. At St Andrews he had 
among his students Patrick Hamilton, and likewise 
George Buchanan, who spoke of him as ‘ teaching 
the ai-t of sophistry^rather than dialectics. ’ Leaving 
St Andrews in 1525 Major again returned to Paris, 
where he remained till about 1530, admired and 
honoured by all who still maintained the ti'aditions 
of the university as opposed to those who were eager 
for the introduction of the new lights of the Renais- 
sance. In 1533 he was appointed provost of St 
Salvator’s^ College, St Andrews, an office which he 
held till his death in 1550. Of his last years nothing 
is known ; though it is worthy of mention that in 
1547 he was present in St Andrews parish church 
at the first public sermon preached by John Knox 
then completely identified with the cause of religious 
reforrn in Scotland. 

Major was the most famous literary Scotsman of 
his generation, and as the acknowledged champion 
of medievalism was assailed hy men of such diverse 
character and aims as Melanchtlion and Rabelais. 
It was his misfortune that his life was mainly given 
to the advocacy of ideas w^hich were ah*eady doomed 
by the new teachings of the revival of learning. 
Though born after Erasmus, with whom he was a 
contemporary in Paris, he yet remained dead to 
those influences of the Renaissance which made 
Erasmus the life-long foe of Montaigu and the Sor- 
bonne. Nevertheless, by his great reputation in his 
pwn day, and by the strong individuality stamped 
on those of his writings which still have a certain 
interest, Major claims a far higher place than ha,s 
yet been accorded him in the literary history of his 
country. See Mr A. Constable’s translation of his 
History issued by the Scottish History Society 
(1892), in which full information is given regard- 
ing Major and his works. 

Majorca, or Mallorca, the largest of the 
Balearic Isles (q.v.), lies about 100 miles from 
the Spanish coast, and 160 N. of Algiers. It is 
60 miles long by 40 broad, and 1310 sq. m. in area. 
The climate is healthful, the sea-breeze preserving 
a nearly equable temperature over the whole island. 
In the north there are mountains reaching 3500 to 
5000 feet in height. The lullsides are terraced ; olive 
groves abound, and apricot, almond, orange, fig, and 
other fruit trees are common. Locust beans are 
grown and good wine is made. The soil is extra- 
ordinarily fertile, and is cultivated with marvellous 
patience and skill by the inhabitants, above 250,000 
in number, who manufacture cloth, cotton goods, 
ropes, silk, soap, shoes, canvas, brandy, &c., and 
have a profitable trade with the mainland. There 
are some 75 miles of railways, the capital, Palma 
(q.v.), being connected with Manacor (13,000), the 
second town of the island (where as well as at 
Arta there are magnificent caves), and La Puebla 
(8000). Between this town and Alcudia, the port 
for Minorca and Barcelona, lie the marshes of 
Albufera ( 6000 acres ), drained by a London com- 
pany in 1865-71, and now of extraordinary fer^ 
tility. Raymond Lully was born at Palma; at 
Valdemosa George Sand resided in 1838 and wrote 
her Spiridion; and the beautiful palace built by 
ah Austrian archduke is at Miramar. Large 
quantities of lustred ware (see Majolica) were ex- 
ported to Italy and elsewhere in the 15th century ; 


I this ware is still made to a small extent. Many of 
I the nobles have handsome palaces in the island. 

■ See Bidwell’s, RafeaWc Isles (1876); the sumptuous 
Balearen in Wort wnd Bild (5 vols. 1869-84), by Arch- 
duke Ludwig Salvator ; Sir Clements Markham’s Stoo'y of 
Majorca and Minorca ( 1909 ). 

Majority is the age at which a person acquires 
the status of a person sui juris — i.e. is able to 
manage his or her own affairs. This age in the 
United Kingdom is twenty-one. Under that age 
persons in England and Ireland are called infants, 
and are more or less subject to guardians, who 
manage for them their property. See Infant. 

Majuba Hill, situated in the extreme north 
of Natal, was the scene of the defeat of 648 British 
troops, with the loss of their leader, Sir George 
Colley, by a greatly superior force of Transvaal 
Boers on 27th Eebruary 1881. The night before, 
after an eight hours’ climb, they had occupied the 
hill, which overlooked the enemy’s position at 
Laing’s Nek, and which towards noon was unex- 
pectedly carried by a rush of the Boers. Their loss 
was 1 killed and 5 wounded ; of the British, 86 killed 
and 122 prisoners ( many wounded ), besides some 
missing. See Sir W. Butler’s Life of Colley ( 1899 ). 

Makart, Hans, Austrian painter, was born at 
Salzburg on 28th May 1840, studied under Piloty 
at Munich ( 1861-66), and after visiting Italy settled 
in Vienna in 1869- Ten years later he was appointed 
professor at the academy in the Austrian capital, 
and there he died on 3d October 1884. He painted 
grandiose spectacular and historical genre pictures, 
gorgeous with colour and of gigantic size ; but the 
drawing and modelling were frequently faulty, and 
the fcreatnient nearly always sensuous and volup- 
tuous to a degree. His brilliant colouring and 
generally theatrical style of art made him notable 
in the art of his age, but his pigments were so 
faulty that almost all his pictures have faded 
beyond repair. Amongst the most notable speci- 
mens of his brush are ‘Amorettes,’ ‘Entrance of 
Charles V. into Antwerp,’ ‘ Cleopatra on the Nile,* 
‘The Five Senses,’ ‘The Seven Deadly Sins,’ 
‘Diana hunting,’ ‘Summer,’ and ‘Spring.’ 

Makkari, Ahmed el-, Moorish historian, was 
bom at Makfcara near Tlemgen, in Algeria, about 
1586,^ travelled in Morocco, and in 1618 made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. This he subsequently re- 
peated five times, besides making seven pilgrimages 
to Medina, and two to J erusalem. At Damascus he 
created an enthusiastic impression by his preaching 
in 1627. His chief residence, however, was at 
Cairo, where he died in 1631. 

His principal work was his History of the Moham- 
medan Dynasties of Spain (1856-61 and 1862; Eng. 
trans., in part, 1840-3). 

MakOf a market -town of Hungary, on the 
Maros, 19 miles ESE. of Szegedin, is the centre 
of a rich farming district ; pop. 35,000. 

MakololOij a tribe of Basutos (q.v.) who, under 
their chief Sebituane and his son Sekeletu, founded 
an extensive kingdom in the basin of the Upper 
Zambesi ; but a rebellion by the conquered Barotse 
tribes broke up the kingdom in 1864. 

Makrtzt, TakI-ed-dIn Ahmed el- ( 1364-1442), 
the most eminent of the Arabic historians of Egypt, 
born at Cairo, derives his surname from his family’s 
residence at Makritz, a suburb of Baalbek. He 
held various official posts, as secretary of state, 
inspector of markets, preacher, reader, and lecturer 
in Cairo, and curator of the Kal^nsiya and the 
Nniiya hospital at Damascus, Returning to Cairo, 
he devoted himself to historical studies. 

fiis sixteen major works include the Khitat, or History 
and Topography of Egypt and {especially) Cairo (1853) ; 
other historical works ; biographies ; and treatises on 
Mohammedan coins and weights and measures. 
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Makwar* See Gezika (el). 

lUalabar, a district (6794 sq. m.) on the south- 
west coast of India, in the Presidency of Madras 
(q.v.). Pop. 3,000,000, two -thirds Hindus, and 
one-third Mohammedans. In 1921 a conflict 
broke out between the Moplahs, who are ardent 
Moslems, and the Hindus and Europeans, in which ? 
many lives were lost and much property destroyed. 
Malabar is one of the most fertile and salubrious 
districts in Southern India. The name is applied 
to the whole south-western coast of Southern 
India. 

Halaccaf or Malay Peninsula, the southern- 
most peninsula of the SE. of Asia, anciently known 
as the Golden Cheronese, begins geographically 
at the head of the Gulf of Siam, and thus includes 
part of Siam proper and part of Burma ; but it is 
usual to limit the name to the portion south of the 
river Pakshan, the frontier of Tenasserim. The 
width varies from 44 miles at the isthmus 
of Kra (q.v.) to 210 at Perak. The interior con- 
sists mainly of magnificently - wooded mountain- 
ranges, disposed parallel to the long axis of 
the peninsula, some of whose peaks attain a 
height of 6000 to 8000 feet, while along the coast 
there are mangrove swamps, half-a-dozen miles 
deep, backed by low fertile plains reaching to the 
mountains. Amongst the more valuable of the 
trees are rubber, gutta-percha, ebony, camphor, 
teak, sandalwood, cinnamon, rattan, cocoa, areca 
and other palms, nutmeg, &c. The rivers are of 
little use for navigation. A double belt of Islands 
runs along parts of both coasts. The peninsula is 
the richest tin-yielding region in the world (see 
Tin). The tin ore occurs in conjunction with gold 
and silver, both extracted ; iron and coal exist, 
the former in^eat quantity, but neither mineral 
is worked. The forests and mountains shelter 
numerous varieties of wild animals, as the tiger, 
rhinoceros, tapir, elephant, hog, buftalo, monkeys, 
&c., and many beautiful birds. The climate is 
pretty uniform all the year round. The low dis- 
tricts are hot and moist, and neither they nor the 
highlands are healthy for Europeans, fiain falls 
on 190 days in the year. The thermometer ranges 
from 70* to 90* F. A railway connects Singapore 
with Bangkok. See Siam, Malay States, 
Johore, Straits Settlements, Malacca, 
Penanc, &c. The inhabitants of the peninsula 
are also dealt with under Malays, Negritos. 

See Keane’s Makuy Pminmta (1887); Guillemard’s 
Malaysia (1908); Rathbome’s Camping Malaya 
(1898); Wright and Bead’s Malay Peninsula (1912); 
Radleys Flora of the Malay Peninsula (1922 et seq.) ; 
R. 0. Wmstedt’sJ!f«3tZa2/a(1923) ; Tomlinson’s Ticlemarks 
(1924) ; and books cited at MALAYS. 

malaccOf part of the Straits Settlements, is 
situated on the south-west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, 100 miles from Singapore, and is 42 
miles ih length, and from 8 to 26 broad. Area, 
700 sq. m. ; pop. (1921) 163,622. The coast-lands 
are flat and swampy, and produce rice; inland 
there are low hills. Besides rice, the chief pro- 
ducts are tapioca, pepper, fruits, &c. Tin is mined 
and exported. Tapioca is the only other export 
of value. The mean annual rainfall varies from 
68 to 91 inches. The town of Malacca, capital of 
the settlement, is situated in 2* V N. lat., 102* 14' 
E. long., at the mouth of a small river, and consists 
of the old Dutch or European toWn and the Chinese 
and Malay town on the other (left) bank of the 
river. The church of Our Lady del Monte was 
the scene of the labours of St Francis Xavier. 
P(m. Obout 20,000. 

M^la^ea was taken by the Portuguese under 
Albuquerque, in 1611, and flourished as one of the 
great eiApoiiuini^ of l^dp^China ; but it was subse- 


quently supplanted by Penang, and Penang by 
Singapore. Malacca became a Dutch possession 
in 1641, and fell in 1795 into the hands of the 
British, who restored it to the Dutch in 1818 ; but 
they returned it to Britain in 1824. 


Malaccaf Strait of, separates the Malay 
Peninsula on the north-east from the island of 
Sumatra on the south-west, and connects the 
Indian Ocean with the Chinese Sea. Length, 480 
miles ; breadth, varying from 30 miles at the south- 
east to 115 miles at the north-west extremity. On 
this strait are the British settlements of Malacca, 
Penang, &c. 

Malachi (probably an abbreviated form of 
Malachiyyah, meaning 'messenger of Jehovah;’ 
the LXX. and Vulgate have Malachias), the name 


given to the last book in the prophetical section 
of the Old Testament canon. Regarding its author 
nothing is known. It has even been doubted 
whether Malachi is a proper name or only an 
appellative {‘my messenger’ or ' Angelicus ’ ), 
many authorities both in ancient and in modern 
times favouring the latter view, and thinking 
that some such writer as Ezra, or even some super- 
natural person is meant. But although Malachiyyah 
does not actually occur anywhere in the Old Testa- 
ment, there is nothing to make it impossible as a 
proper Hebrew name. The book consists of a series 
of reasoned remonstrances against prevailing laxity 
in religious and social conduct, the points brought 
chiefly into prominence being the bringing of defec- 
tive offerings to the altar, irregularity and evasion 
in payment of tithes, mixed marriages and un- 
justifiable divorces, a spirit of scepticism as to the 
divine cognisance of human actions and as to the 
reality of moral distinctions, the practice of witch- 
craft, sorcery, perjury, oppression. Warning is given 
of the approaching judgment, when Jehovah him- 
self, preceded by the angel of the covenant, shall 
come to cleanse the sinful community by the re- 
moval of those who have been found unfaithful. It 
is the priests who are primarily addressed, and the 
community which they lead is that of ' Judah and 
Jerusalem;* both circumstances, combined with 
the reference to the pasha or governor, show that 
the prophecy belongs to the Persian period. Some 
have assigned it to the governorship of Nehemiah, 
but in view of Neh. v. 15, 18 this is improhahle ; 
its date is to be sought rather in the interval 
between his two tenns of office, or after tlae close 
of the second— possibly many years after. It is 
usual to speak or the style of Malachi as marking 
the transition from the age of the prophets to that 
of the scribes, as having little of tlae freedom and 
fire of the older period, and as tending to the 
artificiality of formal scholastic disputation. Yet 
its dialogue is not without dramatic force; and 
relatively to its size the little book has contributed 
an unusually large number of memorable phrases 
and bold and striking figures to the language and 
thought of Christendom. For commentaries on 
Malachi, see the works on the minor prophets 
mentioned under Hosea; also J. M. P. Smith, 
in The Intern, Crit, Cowm, (with full bibliography). 

malachite^ a mineral, essentially a carbonate 
of copper, of a green colour, occurs generally 
massive, with a globular reniform, 
botryoidal or stalaotitic surface; fre- 
quently fibrous and showing irregular 
bands of colour; sometimes earthy 
in texture. Very rarely it is met 
with crystallised in rather oblique 
mpnoclinie prisms, bevelled on the ex- 
tremities. These are acicular, and, 
as in the crystal illustrated, are often 
twinned. It is valuable as an ore 
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although seldom smelted alone, not only because it 
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is found along with other ores, but because the 
metal is apt to be carried off with the carbonic acid. 
It is sometimes passed off in jewellery as tur- 
quoise, although easily distinguished by its 
colour and much inferior hardness. It is used 
for many ornamental purposes; slabs of it — 
chiefly from the mines of Siberia — are made into 
tables, mantel-pieces, &c. of exquisite beauty. In 
1835 a mass of solid malachite was found in the 
Ural Mountains of more than 17 feet in length, and 
weighing about 25 tons. By the ancients it was 
used as a charm to protect infants from witchcraft 
and sorceries. It has been suggested that a know- 
ledge of copper was derived accidentally from the 
use of malachite as a colouring material. 

]|[alachy 9 St, Archbishop of Armagh, was 
born about 1095 at Armagh, early inclined to the 
Roman system, became abbot of Bangor. Elected 
to the see of Connor (1125), he fafled till 1134 
to establish himself therein, and, that done, he 
withdrew three years later to the see of Down, 
Appointed papal legate for Ireland, he twice went 
to Rome seeking the pallium, visiting St Bernard 
at Clairvaux going and returning, and at Clair- 
vaux, on All Saints’ Day 1148, Malachy died of a 
fever in St Bernard’s arms. He was canonised by 
Clement IV. 

The curious ‘Prophecies of St Malachy’ were 
first published in his Lignum Vitm (Venice, 1595) 
by the Flemish Benedictine, Arnold Wion, who 
deemed them a recent forgery. They consist of 
Latin mottoes for the popes from 1143 onwards. 
Down to 1590 they are (says Lord Bute) ‘almost 
without exception transparent indications of the in- 
dividuals to whom they apply. In the case of Urban 
VI. the very family name, Pregnani, is given (De 
inferno Pregnani) ; and the overwhelming majoiity 
of the others are simple puns or plays upon the 
Christian name, the origin or native place, the 
previous employment, or the coat- of -arms.’ The 
forecasts after 1590 are usually vague in con- 
trast to their predecessors f still, there are some 
good shots — ^none better than Bastrum in portd 
( ‘ the rake at the gate ’ ) for Innocent XIL ( 1691 ), 
who was one of the Pignatelli of Rastello at the 
gates of N^les. Then Feregrinus ApostoUcm fiits 
nicely for Pius VII., and Aquila rapax for Pius 
VIII., carried off to France Napoleon, whose 
emblem was an eagle. For rius IX. th^ motto 
was Crux de cruce; for Leo XIII., Lumen in 
Ccdo, his arms bearing a fiery star ; for Pius X. 
Ignis ardens ; for Benedict XV. Eeligio depopulata ; 
for Pius XI. Fides intrepida. The prophecies still 
unfulfilled are Pastor angelicm, Pastor et nauta, 
Flos florum^ De medietate Iwrioe, De lahore solis, 
and Gloria oUvce; after which ‘the City of the 
Seven Hills shall be destroyed.’ 

See St Bernard’s Vita MaloGhice (in Migne’s Patro- 
logics); Stoke’s Irelamd and the Celtio Churoh^sinA, for 
the Prophecies, the OathoUc PnoyclopcBdia, &;c. 

Malacology* See Mollusca. 

Malacoptery^i (‘soft-finned’), a term applied 
by Cuvier to those Bony Fishes (q.v.) in which the 
dorsal fins are supported by soft, jointed rays. 
Malacostraca. See Crustacea. 

Mdlagat a se^ort in the south of Spain, is 
situated on the MTediterranean, 65 miles ^E. of 
Gibraltar. Sheltered on the north and east by 
mountains, and with a wonderful equable, dry, 
and sunny climate, it is a great resort for invalids. 
Its only noteworthy buildings are the cathedral 
(1528-1765) and the Moorish castle. Mdlaga is a 
^eat seaport. It exports olive-oil, wine, raisins, 
lead, almonds, lemons, grapes, cluck peas, and 
esparto grass. The manufactures include cotton 
and linen goods, machinery, fine art pottery, flour, 
and soap. Pop. ( 1920 ) 150,584. The Malaca of 


the Romans, the town was founded by the Phoen- 
icians, and was an important city under the Moore, 
but it was captured for Ferdinand and Isabella in 
1487. — The modern province of Mdlaga has an area 
of 2836 sq. m., and a pop. ( 1920) of 554,301. 
Malagasy* See Madagascar. 

]IIalagrida» Gabriel ( 1689-1761 ), bom in the 
Milanese, served in a Jesuit mission at Maranhao 
in Brazil, but had settled in Portugal when Pom- 
bal’s crusade against the Jesuits began. When 
the Jesuits were expelled some were executed for 
complicity in a plot to assassinate the king. Mala- 
grida was tried and acquitted, but burnt for heresy. 

Malakoff* See Sebastopol. 
Malapterurus* See Electric Fishes. 

Mdlar^ Lake, one of the largest lakes, and the 
most beautiful, in Sweden, measures 80 miles in 
length from east to west, and has numerous long 
narrow arms and offsets ; ai'ea, 650 sq. m. It is 
studded with upwards of 1200 islands, mostly well 
wooded. Its east end is close by Stockholm, where 
its waters are poured into the Baltic Sea. It is 
connected with the sea by canals also. 

Malaria (Ital., ‘bad air’) and Miasma (Gr., 

‘ defilement ’ ), names formerly given to a supposed 
earth-born poison, erroneously credited with the 
causation of malarial fever. 

Malarial Fever, known also as Marsh Fever, 
Jungle Fever, Paludism, Ague, and Intermittent or 
Remittent Fever, is a disease which is very preva- 
lent in tropical and warm climates, and which 
formerly occurred during the sunamer as far north 
as Sweden, Holland, and England. In the tropics it 
often affects a quarter or more of the total popula- 
tion every year, and causes a quarter or more of the 
total 'attendances at the hospitals and dispensaries. 
Fortunately the direct mortality due to it amounts 
only to about 0*5 per cent, of the cases ; but it 
attacks so many people, and has such a debilitating 
effect on its victims, that the indirect mortality 
has been estimated as amounting to as many as 
4 or 5 per 1000 persons every year. In India the 
malaria mortality has been oflacially estimated to 
exceed a million deaths per annum. Owing to its 
predilection for the most fertile areas, and to its 
persistent endemic nature, it has always been the 
inveterate enemy of explorers, planters, engineers, 
merchants, soldiers, and administrators in the 
tropics, and has exerted a marked influence on the 
history of many parts of the world. 

It was well known, after about 500 B.c., to the 
ancients. They recomisecl most of its symptoms 
and varieties, mew that it is specially connected 
with the presence of marshes, leanit that it may 
be reduced by drainage of the soil, and even con- 
jectured that it is caused by insects which breed 
in water. These observations were confirmed after 
■ the 16th century by many writers, who (not quite 
correctly) attempted to explain the relation be- 
tween marshes and the disease by supposing that 
the foimer exhale a poisonous miasma called 
malaria. In the 17th century cinchona bark was 
brought to Europe from Peru, and this drug and 
its extractive, quinine, have now been proved by 
centuries of medical practice to be a specific for 
the disease when properly given. In 1880 A. 
Laveran, a French army surgeon, discovered that 
; malarial fever is caused by numbers of minute 
animal parasites which live in the red corpuscles 
of the blood; and subsequently B. Danilewsky 
and others have found similar parasites in monkeys, 
bats, squirrels, and birds. In 1885 0- Golgi proved 
that in man the parasites reproduce themselves by 
simultaneous' sporulation, occurring every two days 
or every three days ; that the patient’s fever com- 
mences when this act of sporulation takes place; 
and that there are three varieties of parasitea 
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causing the three piincipal varieties of malarial 
fever. Since 1882 C. Gerliardt and many others 
have caused the symptoms of malarial fever and 
liave reproduced the parasites in no less than 
fifty -one healthy persons by inoculating small 
quantities 'of the blood of patients. In 1897-99 Sir 
Konald Ross showed tliat the parasites undergo 
further development in certain kinds of mosquitoes 
fed on infected men or birds, and then pass again 
from such mosquitoes to healthy persons or biids 
respectively. Since then Bignami and others have 
infected no less than thirty -eight healthy persons by 
the bites of infected mosquitoes, the most remark- 
able cases being those of two persons infected in 
London by means of mosquitoes brought alive from 
Italy under the direction of Sir P. Manson. 

Malarial fever in man is at least of three kinds, 
which are respectively caused by three species of 
parasites. Quartan fever is due to Hoemamo&ha 
malaric&^ which sporulates every three days ; tertian 
fever to H. vivax, which sporulates every other 
day ; and * malignant ’ malaria to IT. falciparum, 
which also sporSates every two days. Two more 
varieties are admitted by some authorities. The 
various kinds of parasites can be easily distinguished 
under the microscope. They all begin life in the 
blood as a minute spore, about one-thousandth of a 
millimetre in diameter. This enters a red corpuscle ; 
lives and grows in it for two or three days, as the 
case may oe ; then produces from about eight to 
thirty spores ( according to the species ) ; and, when 
ripe, bursts the containing shell of the corpuscle 
and scatters the new spores in the blood-serum. 
These now repeat the story, and so on indefinitely. 
When each sporocyst bursts it probably liberates 
a little poison or toxin, and the simultaneous dis- 
charge of the toxin of millions of the parasites 
causes the sudden onset of the patients fever. 
About 150 million parasites are required to produce 
this etfect, but nearly a billion may be present in 
severe cases. The paroxysm often commences with 
a severe shivering fit, followed by high fever and pro- 
fuse sweating, the whole attack lasting from one or 
two to forty hours or more. The successive genera- 
tions of parasites are associated with successive 
attacks of fever. A patient may contain different 
species or different sets of parasites at the same 
^ time, and the attacks may overlap each other, 

' producing a continuous fever called malarial re- 
mittent. After some weeks, patients often become 
partially habituated to the poison; the attacks 
become milder, and the number of parasites falls 
below the fever- producing limit. Unfortunately 
many relapses are apt to occur in badly treated 
cases, and patients have remained infected for 
years. In such chronic cases great enlargement 
of the spleen frequently develops, and the sufferer 
becomes ansemic, thin, and yellow. Occasionally 
single attacks become ‘pernicious,’ and have a 
high fatality. The dangerous illness called black- 
water fever belongs to this class. Thirty grains 
of quinine a day nearly always reduce the fever 
in three days, but the drug must be continued for 
at least four months in five to ten grain doses if 
the parasites are to be entirely extirpated from 
the body. Rest in bed is always beneficial. 

Besides the parasites which form spores in the 
blood, other (sexual) forms exist which, when 
sucked up by certain species of anopheline mos- 
quitoes (see Gnat), develop in them. After about 
ten days in warm weather these produce another 
kind of spores, which enter the insects’ salivary 
glands and pass thence into the wound made by 
these mosquitoes in the skin of fresh victims, whom 
they ma^ now infect. Thus the insects carry the 
diseases from man to man — as occurs in many other 
raala,tos ; .a^d it is very unlikely that the malarial 
infection can be, caused in any other way. The 


anophelines breed principally in marshes — thus 
explaining the observation of the ancients ; but 
the malaria or miasma given off by the marsh 
consists not of gas, but of living insects. 

Indigenous malarial fever cannot exist unless 
the carrying anophelines are not only present, 
but sufficiently numerous ; unless they have access 
to human beings ; unless they live long enough to 
mature the parasites ; unless the weather is warm 
enough for them to bite ; and unless enough per- 
sons have the parasites in their blood. If the 
anophelines are only just numerous enough to 
keep the infection alive in a locality, the disease 
merely smoulders ; but a very small increase above 
this number may cause a wide-spread epidemic. 
These facts explain why malarial fever is absent 
in some places, slight in others, and very prevalent 
in suitable places, especially during the warm 
rainy season. In hundreds of thousands of villages 
in warm countries (e.g. Southern Italy, Greece, 
India, tropical Africa and America) a large pro- 
portion of the native children are infected, though 
the survivors tend to become partially immune at 
puberty. 

The same facts indicate the various methods of 
prevention. Private persons should, if possible, 
avoid living near dangerous spots or native locali- 
ties ; should always use mosquito - nets or wire- 
gauze to the windows ; and should take at least 
five grains of quinine daily before breakfast, 
and continue it for two months after leaving 
the malarious area. For public prevention (a) 
aU cases should be carefully sought out and 
thoroughly treated in order to destroy their 
parasites; (6) the people should be constantly 
urged to take quinine, and use nets or screens; 
and (c) the insects should he reduced as much 
as possible by draining or filling their breeding- 
places. All these measures have been tried in a 
number of places since 1900 and the results have 
been specially striking in Italy, Ismailia, the 
Panama Canal Zone^ in one of the Federated 
Malay States, and in the United States and 
some Dutch possessions. As a rule mosquito- 
reduction is most appropriate for towns, especially 
because it tends to reduce other diseases besides 
malaria ; but in rural areas the expense of drainage 
often compels us to fall back on less fundamental 
measures, particularly quinine. 

TbeMiterature of the subject is enormous. Dr 
Laveran’s TraiU du Paludisme (Paris) and Sir 
Ronald Ross’s Prevention of Malaria (London) 
may be consulted. 

Halatia (anc. Melitene), a town in the province 
of Diarbekir in Asia Minor, 8 miles from the 
Euphrates, once the capital of a Hittite kingdom 
(see Hittites); pop. 20,000. 
malay Peninsula. See Malacca. 

IHalaySy the dominant native race in the Eastern 
Archipelago and neighbouring Asiatic peninsula, 
which from them are commonly named respectively 
the Malay Archipelago and Malay Peninsula, and 
collectively Malaysia. Physically the Malays have 
been regarded as an oceanic branch of the M^ngolic 
division of mankind, diversely modified by iiiter- 
minglings, especially with dark (Papuan ) elements 
in the eastern, and light elements in the western 
and central parts of the archipelago. The former 
{Malayo-Papium), often designated by the some- 
what vague term ‘Alfuro,’ merge gradually east- 
ward through Timor, Ceram, and South Jilolo 
in the true Papuans of Am and New Guinea. The 
latter form two distinct groups, the Indonesians 
and the Malays proper. According to some, the 
Indonesians are a mixture of a Mongolic race with 
a ‘Caucasic’ element derived from India, the 
Malays proper being more nearly pure Mongolic. 
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Others see in the Indonesians merely a primitive 
Malay, or * proto-Malay * race. The Indonesians, 
represented by the Battaks of Sumatra, and some 
of the inhabitants of the Philippines, are of medium 
and even tall stature, well proportioned, with light 
brown complexion, long (dolichocephalic) head, 
straight eyes, large nose, and regular features. 
The Malay race proper comprises all the rest of the 
inhabitants of Malaysia, except the Negritos of the 
Malay Peninsula (Semang) and of the Philippine 
and the Sakai of the Peninsula (Mon-Khmer in 
language) ; it comprises also the Chams of the 
south-eastern Cochin-China, many of the Formosan 
tribes, the Hovas of Madagascar, and some of the 
Micronesian islanders. They are of low size, 
averaging little over five feet, with yellowish com- 

g lexion, straight black hair, round ( brachycephalic ) 
ead, somewhat almond-shaped eyes, small nose, 
high cheek-bones, flat features, small hands and 
feet, in general so like the east Asiatic Mongols 
that Chinese dressed as Balinese could scarcely 
be distinguished from Malays, while many 
natives of Java might pass very well for Chinese 
(Wallace). 

But linguistically the Malays are entirely severed 
from the Asiatic Mongols, all the Malay languages 
without exception belonging to the widely-diffused 
Malayo-Polynesian family, which extends across 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans from Madagascar to 
Easter Island, and from New Zealand northwards 
to Hawaii. This area includes many dark popula- 
tions, such as the natives of the New Hebrides and 
Solomon Islands, who speak primitive or archaic 
forms of the organic Malayo-Polynesian tongue, 
of which the standard Malay, Kavi, Javanese, and 
other idioms of the more cultured Malay peoples 
^tppear to be later developments (Codrington). 

The peoples of standard Malay speech — ^Le. 
the Malays in the narrower and popular accepta- 
tion of the term — occupy a comparatively limited 
portion of Malaysia, being mainly confined to the 
Malay Peninsula to about 9“ N. lat., the southern 
provinces of Sumatra (Menangkabo, Palembang, 
■&C. ), Lingen, Banka, and the other islands between 
Sumatra and Borneo ; Banjermassin, Pontianak, 
Bimnei, and some other maritime districts in 
Borneo ; Tidor, Ternate, and the Banda group in 
the Moluccas, and the Sulu Islands. But at all 
events since the* 13th century these Malays have 
been the chief trading people of the archipelago, 
where their language was already the general 
medium of intercourse throughout Malaysia at the 
arrival of the Portuguese towards the close of the 
15 bh century. The question of their origin has 
been much discussed, some fixing the cradle of the 
race on the Asiatic mainland, others in Sumatra. 
This island, and especially Menangkabo, was un- 
doubtedly the point of dispersion of the later 
historic migrations both to the mainland and to 
the eastern parts of the archipelago, which mira- 
tions can he traced back to the 12bh century. But 
the race itself, if a branch of the Mongolic stock, 
must have originally reached the islands from the 
mainland. The so-called Orang-Lcmt ( ‘ men of the 
.sea ’), have from times long anterior to the Suma- 
tran migrations been scattered over all the inland 
waters of the archipelago, ‘ a vile people, living by 
fishing and piracy' (De Barros). The Orang- 
Maldgw themselves— i.e. the civilised Malays, 
formerly Brahmaiiists and Buddhists, now mostly 
Mohammedans — had already overrun the southern 
arts of Annam in the 8th century, and the Hovas 
ad reached Madagascar at a still earlier epoch — 
i.e. before the spread of Hindu influences in the 
archipelago, for there are no Sanskrit words in the 
Malagasy language. Hence the Menangkabo 
dispersion can only be regarded as an episode 
in the history of the Malay race, whose origin 


has been sought in the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 
On the other hand, other anthropologists, look- 
ing to differences in physical characters and to 
the facts of geographical distribution, deny that 
the Malays are Mongolic, and hold that the 
evidence points to a migration not from the north 
but from the south. Some are of opinion that they 
are descended from the same remote ancestors as 
the Polynesians. 

The Malays have mostly abandoned their law- 
less roving habits, and are now spoken of as 
a somewhat mild, patient, and taciturn people, 
occupied chiefly with fishing, trade, and agriculture, 
and distinguished for their extreme courtesy to- 
wards each other aud strangers. But the old fiery 
spirit still smoulders beneath an apparently passive 
exterior, and too frequently reveals itself in those 
sudden outbursts of murderous frenzies known as 
‘ running amok. ’ The Malays have never developed 
a native culture, their civilisation beiu^ entirely 
due to foreign influences, chiefly Hindu and 
Arab. They excel in artistic work in silver. The 
Malay language, which is soft and haraionious 
and of simple structure, is written in the Arabic 
character, which is ill suited for the purpose. The 
Homan system has been largely adopted, especially 
in the Dutch and English dependencies. The 
literature, which is copious, comprises poetical 
compositions, such as rhyming- proverbs, love-songs, 
and dramas displaying some originality, bub little 
imagination. The prose- writings (histories and 
chronicles in which truth and fiction are inextric- 
ably interwoven ; treatises on law, theolo^, and 
ethics) are mostly based on Arab or Persian 
models. 

See J, Crawfurd, History of the Irdioun Archipelago; 
Logan, Ethnology of the Indian Archipelago; A. R. 
Wallace, The Malay Archipelago; W. E. Maxwell, 
Mamml of the Malay Language ; W. W. Skeat, Malay 
Magic (1902),^ and other works; A. C. fiaddon, Head- 
hunters (1902)'; Elay and Folitios, by an Old Resident 
(1901); Sir Hugh Clifford's works, including his Malay 
dictionary (with Frank Swettenham) ; W, G-. White, 
The Sea Gypsies of Malaya (1922); Wilkinson, 
of Feninsviar Malays (3d ed. 1924). 

Malay States^ Federated and Unfbdbr- 
ATED. The portion of the Malay Peninsula (see 
Malacca) south of Siam is under British pro- 
tection, and may conveniently be divided into ( 1 ) 
the Straits Settlements (q.v.); (2) the Federated 
Malay States (i.e. states administered by British 
residents); and (3) the Unfederatecl or Native 
Malay States. Both the Federated and Unfeder- 
ated States are covered in large part with thick 
forests, and have many rivers, few of which, how- 
ever, are of use commercially. 

The Federated Malay P^rak, Selangor, 

Negri Sembilan, and Pahang have a joint area of 
27,506 sq. m., and a population of 1,324,890 (1921 ), 
comprising 510,821 Malays, 494,54$ Chinese, and 
305,219 natives of India ; 



Area. 

Fopulatlon, 1821, 

P6rak 

Selangor. 

Negri Sembilan 

Pahang 

Sa. Miles. 
7,800 
3,166 
2,660 
14,000 

Males. 

878,902 

267,165 

119,669 

87,892 

Females. 

220,163 

133,844 

59,193 

58,172 

Total. 

699,066 

401,009 

178,762 

146,064 

Federated Malay States 

27,606 

853,528 

471,362 

1,824,890 


The preponderance of males over females is due 
to the number of Chinese and Indian immigrants. 
Kuala Lumpur (q.v.), pop. about 80,000, is the 
capital of the Federated States ; and Kuala 
Kangsar, Ipoh, Taiping, Seremban, and Port 
Swettenham are other towns of importance. 

The climate of the Federated Malay States is 
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tropical, with a moist heat, which has a very slight 
variation in the mean temperature throughout the 
year. 

The state of Perak came under British protection 
in 1874, Selangor in 1874, Negri Sembilan ( itself a 
federation) in the same year, and Pahang in 1888. 
At first they were each administered hy a resident, 
and were only subject to the governor of the Straits 
Settlements, being politically and financially separate 
units. P6rak and Selangor, however, greatly out- 
stripped the other states, and in 1896 the four were 
federated under the governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, who became commissioner for the Federated 
States. The sultans of the states, along with the 
chief secretary, the British residents, native nobles, 
and nominated Chinese members, form the federal 
council. The development of the Federated States 
in peace, commerce, hygiene, prosperity, and the 
outward indications of civilisation, including roads, 
railways, hospitals, and schools, is one of the most 
remarkable triumphs of British supervision and 
management. The products are coconuts (copra), 
rice, rubber, sugar, tapioca, and pepper ; the largest 
acreage being allotted to rubber. The Krian irri- 
gation works provide irrigation for a large area 
under rice. There are many minerals, including 
gold, lead, copper, and manganese ; but tin is the 
most important. The Malay States, indeed, form 
the chief tin-producing area in the world. 

The Unfederated Malay States. — Johore, Kedah, 
Kelantan, Trengganu, and Perils remain outside 
the Federation ; but in 1909 Siam handed over her 
suzerainty of the four last named to Great Britain. 
They have, although governed by their own native 
sultans or chiefs, British agents who are stationed 
in each state, and who act in an advisorjr capacity. 
The relations of Johore with Great Britain were 
defined by a treaty in 1885 ; and in 1914 the sultan 
agreed to act upon the advice of a British officer, 
called the general adviser. The Native States are 
far behind the Federated States in their degree of 
civilisation, exploitation, and commerce. They have 
a combined area of about 23,600 sq. m., and an 
estimated population of 1,125,000. See separate 
articles. 

nialcolm, SlE John, G.C.B., a British soldier, 
statesman, and historian, was horn at Burnfoot, 
near Langholm, Dumfriesshire, May 2, 1769, and 
at fourteen went to India as a cadet in the Madras 
army. In 1798 he was appointed assistant to the 
resident at Hyderabad by Lord Wellesley. He 
distinguished himself at the siege of Seringa- 
atam in 1799, and in 1800 he was sent as am- 
assador to Persia, to form an alliance with that 
country against Bonaparte, in which he succeeded. 
In 1801 he acted as private secretary to Wellesley ; 
in 1803 was appointed governor of the Mysore 
Residency; and during the next two years did 
much to reduce, to order and tranquillity the newly- 
conquered Mahratta states. In 1807 and 1810 he 
was again sent as minister-plenipotentiary to the 
Persian court. In 1817 be became the governor- 
general’s political agent in the Deccan, with the 
rank of brigadier-general in the Indian army; in 
the latter capacity he greatly distinguished himself 
in the wars against the Pindaris and Holkar. To 
this period belong his anonymous Sketches in 
Persia ( 1827). Governor of Bombay ( 1827-30), he 
entered parliament in 1831 as member of Laun- 
ceston, and opposed the Reform Bill. He died , of 
paralysis in London, 30th May 1833. The Duke 
of Wellington in 1824 wrote to Malcolm that from 
the year 1796 ‘no great transaction has taken 
place in the East in which you have not played a 
prtEufipa,!, moat useful, conspicuous, and honourable 
part.^ Malcolm’s writings are A History of Persia 
(1815), Wemovr of Cervtral India (1823), Political 
Hisknry of India from 1784 to 18^3 (1826), Persia 


(1829), and Life of Lord Clive (1836). See his 
Life and Correspondence, hy Kaye (1856). 

Halcolm Canmore ( Gael. Ceann-mor, ‘great 
head ’ ), king of Scotland, was a child when in 1040 
his father, King Duncan, was slain by Macbeth 
( q. V. ). He seems to have spent his youth in North- 
• umbria with his uncle, Earl Siward, who in 1054 
established him in firm possession of Cumbria and 
Lothian. In 1057, on the death of Macbeth and 
(seven months later) of Lulach, as well as that 
probably of Earl Thorfinn of Orkney, he ascended 
the throne of all Scotland. For the first eight 
years he was free to devote his energies to the 
consolidation of his kingdom, England then being 
ruled by the peaceful Edward the Confessor ; but 
even during this period he made one raid into 
Northumbria (1061). And after 1066 the history 
of his long rei^ is one of ceaseless warfare with 
the Norman. His first wife, Ingibiorg, Thor Ann’s 
widow, had died; and in 1069 Malcolm wedded 
Margaret, sister of Edgar the Atheling (q.v.), 
whose cause thenceforth he warmly made his own. 
Five separate times did he harry Northumbria, as 
far sometimes as York (1069, 1070, 1079, 1091, and 
1093) ; and there were counter invasions by William 
the Conqueror and Prince Robert, in 1072 and 
1080, on the former of which occasions at Aber- 
nethy ‘ King Malcolm came and made peace with 
King William, and gave hostages and became 
his man.’ This homage he renewed to William 
Rufus in 1091 ; but, according to Scottish his- 
torians, it was only for Lothian and Cumbria, 
which once had belonged to England. In 1092 
Rufus wrested from Scotland all Cumbria south 
of the Solway ; and next year Malcolm gathered 
his army and marched into England, ‘harrying 
with more animosity than ever behoved him. And 
then, on 13th November 1093, Robert de Moubray, 
Earl of Northumberland, ensnared him at Alnwick 
with his men unawares and slew him. Morel of 
Bamborough, who slew him, was Earl Robert’s 
steward and King Malcolm’s gossip. With Mal- 
colm, also, was slain his son Edward, who should, 
if he had lived, have been king after him.’ 
Malcolm left, however, five sons, of whom four 
succeeded him on the throne — Duncan (by Ingi- 
biorg), Edgar, Alexander, and David. Ilis reign 
is an important one, as the commencement of the 
transition of Scotland, Celtic and' Culdee, to Scot- 
land, feudal and Roman Catholic ; but the change 
was not due to him so much as to his saintly 
queen. 

See the article Maboabbst, and Skene’s Celtic Scotland 
(1876) ; and see the artirie Scotland for the other three 
kings of that name — Malcolm, son of Donald, king of 
Alban from 942 to 954 ; Malcolm, son of Kenneth, 
king of Scotia from 1006 to 1034; and Malcolm the 
Maiden, king of Scotland from 1153 to 1165. 

Halde^em, a town of East Flanders, 12 miles 
by rail E. of Bruges, with distilleries. Pop. 10,000. 

Maldeny a village of Surrey, 3 miles SE. of 
Kingston-upon-Thames. From 1264 to 1274 it was 
the seat of Merton College, so may claim to be the 
metropolis of Oxford. With New Malden, 2 miles 
E. of Kingston, it forms part of the urban district 
of The Maidens and Coombe (pop. 14,500). 

]|[aldeil9 a town of Massachusetts, 6 miles by 
mil N. of Boston. There are manufactures of 
rubber boots and shoes, cords and tassels, and 
sand-paper. Pop. (1890) 23,031; (1921)49,103. 

HlaldeB lslaild9 ^ British possession in the 
Central Pacific, lies NW. of the Marquesas in 
4® 3' S. lat. and 156 W. long. It is a coral island 
6 miles longby 4 broad, and has valuable deposits 
of guano. Pop. about 200. 

llaldive IslandSf & chain of characteristic 
Coral (q.v.) atolls in the Indian Ocean, lying SW. 
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of Ceylon. They extend 550 miles in length by 
45 in average breadth, and consist of seventeen 
groups, distributed politically into thirteen, and 
embracing a total of several hundred islands* All 
of these are very small in area, and less than 200 
are inhabited. Male, the residence of the native 
* Sultan of the Twelve Thousand Isles,’ is 1 mile 
long by 5 mile Avide. The population of the whole 
chain is estimated at about 70,000. The people 
resemble the Singhalese in their personal appear- 
ance, and speak a language closely akin to Sing- 
halese. They are Mohammedans by religion, and 
boast of an ancient civilisation. They are peaceful, 
affectionate, Avell behaved, and of cleanly habits. 
Dried bonito fish and fish-products are exported. 
The Arab geographer Ibn Batuta lived more than 
a year on the islands ( 1343-44). The Portuguese 
maintained factories there at various times after 
1518 ; but in 1645 the sultan put himself under the 
protection of the Dutch govei*nor of Ceylon, and 
along with that island they exchanged Dutch for 
English supremacy. 

MaMon, a municipal borough of Essex, 9 
miles E. of Chelmsford and 38 NE. of London, 
stands on a hill near the confluence of the ' 
Clielmer and the Blackwater, in the vicinity of 
which traces are still extant of a Roman encamp- ’ 
ment. It has two fine churches, partly Decorated 
and partly Perpendicular, and a quaint town or 
moot hall dating from the reign of Ilenry VI. The 
manufacture of crystallised salt is a speciality, and 
in the Blackwater— a noted resort of wild-fowl — 
are extensive oyster-fisheries. From 1328 to 1867 
Mai don returned two members to parliament, and 
thence to 1885 one. In the battle of Maldon (991), 
the subject of a famous Old English poem 
BattU of Maldon, ed. by W. J. Sedgefield ( 1904)), 
the English under Brmthotk were defeated by 
Norwegian Vikings under Guthmund and Olaf 
Tryggvason. Pop. ( 1801 ) 2358 j ( 1921 ) 6589. 

Malebranchef Nicolas, French philosopher, 
pi’ecursor of modern scientific psychology, was 
born, 6th August 1638, at Pans. He entered 
into the congregation of the Oratory, and devoted 
himself to the study of Patristics and church 
history, till Descartes’s treatise, De Homine, fall- 
ing into his hands, attracted him to philosophy. 
His famous work, De la Recherche de ta Viriti (3 
vols. 1674 ; 6th ed. 1712), revealed great depth and 
originality of thought combined with perspicuity 
atid elegance, its object being the psychological 
investigation of the causes of the errors to which 
tlie human mind is liable, and of the nature of 
truth and the way of reaching it. He main- 
tains that we see all things in God — his famous 
Vision en Bieu; that all beings and thoughts 
exist in God— est le lieu des esprits, comme 
Vespace est le lieu des corps; and that God is 
the first cause of all changes which take place in 
bodies and souls, which are therefore merely pas- 
sive therein. His system is a kind of mystic 
idealism. It was immediately opposed by Ant. 
Arnauld, Bossuet, and many others, and was sub- 
jected to a thorough and critical examination by 
Locke and Leibniz. Other works of Malebranche’s 
are TraiU de Morale (1684) and Meditations 
VMtiennes et MUaphysiques (1683), in the latter 
of which he endeavoured to exhibit the harmony 
of his philosophic views with Christianity. He 
died at Paris, 13th October 1715. The story of 
Stock, Berkeley’s biographer, that Malebranche 
died of the excitement induced by a metaphysical 
discussion with the subtle Berkeley, is disproved 
l)y the dates ; Berkeley having been in England 
from August 1714 till 1716. 

An edition of his works, published in 1712, filled 11 
volumes. Later editions are by Genoude and Lourdroueix 
318 


(1837) and Jules Simon (1859-71). See the Life by 
Andre (Tours, 1886), the Studies by Blampignon (1861), 
0114-Laprune (1870), Pillon (1895), and Joly (1901); 
and Ginsberg’s translation of Dialogues on Metaphysics 
and on Religion (1923). 

Male Fern. See Fern (Male). 

Maleguetta Pepper. See Grains op Par- 
adise. 

Malesherbes, Chretien Guillaume de 
Lamoignon de, born at Paris, 6th December 
1721, became in 1750 president of the Cour des 
Aides. He was a determined opponent of govern- 
ment rapacity and tyranny ; as censor of the press 
he showed himself tolerant, and to him we may 
ascribe the publication of the Encyclopidie. In 
1771 his remonstrances against x*oyal abuses of 
law led to his banishment to his country-seat of 
Ste Lucie; at Louis XVI. ’s accession (1774) he 
was recalled, and took office ; but retired on the 
dismissal of Turgot, and, save a short spell in 
office in 1787, spent his time in travel or in the 
improvement of his estates. Under the Conven- 
tion he came to Paris to defend the king, and 
from that day himself was doomed. He w^as 
airested in December 1793, and guillotined, 22d 
April 1794, along with his daughter and her 
I husband. Malesherbes was a member of the 
Academy, and brought an able pen to the discus- 
sion of agriculture and botany as well as political 
and financial questions. 

His CEuv 7'€8 Choisies ( 1809 ) contains his most interest- 
ing writings. See Lives by Dubois (3d. ed. 1806), 
Gaillard (1805), Boissy d’Anglas (1818), Rozet (1831), 
Dupin (1841), and Vignaux (1874). 

Malet. See Mallet. 

Malherbes FRANgois de ( 1555-1628 ), born at 
Caen, ingratiated himself with Henry IV., and 
received a pension. He was an industrious writer, 
producing odes, songs, epigrams, epistles, transla- 
tions, criticisms, &c. His own poetiy is colourless 
. and insipid, but he founded a literary tradition — 
Enfin Malherbe vint ’ ; he led his countiymen to 
disdain the richly -coloured and f ull-sounding verses 
of Ronsard, and to adopt a style clear, correct, 
and refined, but cold and prosaic. 

See his (EvA^res in 5 vols. (Lalanne ed. 1862) ; Tilley’s 
From Montaigne to Moliire (1908); and works by De 
Gourrtay (1852), Basset (3d ed. 1890), Gaste (1890), 
Bnmot (1891), Amould (1892), Allais (1892), Due de 
Broglie ( 1896) ; and Counson (1904). 

Malihran^ Maria Felicita, mezzo-soprand 
singer, born at Paris, 24th March 1808, was the 
daughter of Manuel Garcia (q.v,). She made her 
d4but in London in 1825, and soon her reputation 
extended over Europe. Her father attempted to 
establish the Italian opera in New York, but 
without success ; and she married M. Malibran, a 
French merchant there, who soon became bank- 
rupt. Thereupon she returned to the stage, and 
Avas received with great enthusiasm in France, 
England, Germany, and Italy. Her first maniage 
having been dissolved, she married M. BMot, a 
famous violinist, in 1836 ; but on 23d September of 
that year she died at Manchester. She was one 
of the greatest of operatic singers. See Life by 
Pougin (trans. 1911). 

IHalle Acid. HaC^HjOs (from Lat. ■mal'um, ‘an 
apple ’ ), occurs abundantly in most acidulous fruits, 
particularly in unripe apples, gooseberries, and 
currants, in Avhich it is found as an acid or acid 
salt of potash or lime, which gradually changes into 
a neutral salt as the fruit ripens. It crystallises in 
groups of radiating acicular prisms, but, as the 
crystals are veiy deliquescent, it is usually ob- 
tained as a syrupy, semi-transparent mass, with a 
very sour smell, and readily soluble in water and 
alcohol. The cbemieal changes which this acid 
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undergoes under the influence of various reagents 
are very singular, and serve to illustrate many | 
points in vegetable physiology in reference to the 
maturation of fruits. Thus, nitric acid converts it 
into oxalic acid ; hydrated potash, into oxalic and 
acetic acids; ferments, into succinic, butyric, 
acetic, and carbonic acids and water, 
malignant Pustule, See Anthrax. 
malignauts^ a term used by the parliament 
men to designate those whom they considered to be 
the evil advisers of Charles I. They are so called 
in the Grand Remonstrance, Laud and Strafford 
being singled out as the most prominent, and to 
their door are laid all the evils which afflicted the 
kuigdom. Afterwards the name was extended to 
all who sided with the king against the parlia- 
ment. 

malines, or Mechlin (Flem. Mechelen), a city 
of Belgium, on the navigable Pyle, 14 miles SSE. 
of Antwerp. It has fine squares, noble buildings, 
and wide regular streets. Notwithstanding its 
great railway works, it has lost its former great- 
ness, and fallen far behind other Belgian cities in 
commercial enterprise and industrial activity. As 
the see of the primate of Belgium it still retains 
a certain degree of ecclesiastical importance, and 
possesses numerous churches, the most noteworthy 
of which is St Rombold’s cathedral (wrecked by 
German bombardment in 1914), a vast building, 
covering nearly two acres, its interior adorned with 
Van Dyck’s ‘Crucifixion* and many other fine 
pictures and carvings, its unfinished clock- tower 
324 feet high. It was mostly built in 143'7-52. 
The churches of St John and of Our Lady contain 
works by Rubens ; the old town-hall, now the post- 
office, dates from the 15th century ; the Cloth Rail 
(1340) has been converted into a town-hall; note- 
worthy also are the splendid modern archiepiscopal 
palace, the Bdguinage, the Salm inn (1534), and 
the monument to Margaret of Austria ( 1849). The 
manufacture of pillow-lace, famous in the 17th 
century (see Lace), has been transferred else- 
where ; but chairs, linen and woollen fabrics, beer, 
needles, &c,, are made here. Pop. 60,000. 

Malipiero, Francesco, Italian composer, bora 
1882, who, after studying under Borsi, went to 
Paris, where, falling under the influence of ad- 
vanced exponents, he developed his own highly 
individualistic art. The symphonic pieces, San 
Francisco d* Assisi and La Mascarade des Princesses 
Captives, are examples of his style, while he also 
excels in chamber-music, 
mallard. See Duck. 

mallarm^9 St^jphane (1842-98), was, like 
Verlaine ( q.v.), a leader of the ‘ symbolistic * school 
of French poetry. A bora Parisian, he became 
professor ot English in the Lycde Fontanes, and 
translated Poe’s poems. But it was his VApr^- 
midi dhm Faune, illustrated by Manet (1876), 
that made the wilful obscurity of his style famous ; 
Les Dieux Antiques (1880), Po6sie$ (1899), Vers et 
Prose (1893) were other works, warmly admired 
by the ‘decadents.* See a study by Thibaudet 
(1913). 

Malleability} a property in some metals of 
being reducible to thin leaves, by hammering 
or by lamination between rollers — in this order. 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Platinum, Palladium, Iron, 
Aluminium, Tin, Zinc, Lead, Cadmium, Nickel, 
Cobalt. Gold far surpasses all the other metals 
m malleability, being capable of reduction into 
films not exceeding the 200,000th of an inch in 
thic^ess ; and silver and copper may be reduced 
to Iteaves of great tenuity. Although gold and 
silver also present the property of Ductility (q.v.) 
m the highest degree, there is no constant relation 
between the t'wo properties; for example, iron. 


although it may be reduced to extremely thin 
wire, is not nearly so malleable as gold, silver, or 
copper. 

Mallee Hen* See Mound-birds. 

Mallee Scrub} impenetrable thickets in Aus- 
tralia, 8 or 10 feet high, chiefly composed of 
Eucalyptus dumosa and K oleosa, to which the 
so-called cypress-pine ( CalUtris verrucosa ) is often 
added. 

Mallet} or Malet, Claude FRAN901S de, 
a conspirator against Napoleon I., was born 
28th June 1754 at DOle in Franche- Comte, and 
became an eager supporter of the Revolution. 
Entering the army, he had risen to the rank of 
a brigadier-general by 1799. But in 1801 he was 
detected in a conspiracy against Napoleon, and 
again in 1808; he was arrested and kept in 
confinement until 1812. During Napoleon’s cam- 
paign in Russia Mallet made his escape from 
prison on the night of October 22-23, and by 
circulating the fmse news of Napoleon’s death 
and by dexterous use of a forged decree of the 
senate won over some of the national guards. 
Whilst the latter occupied the principal public 
offices in his name, Mallet himself proceeded to 
liberate his fellow-conspirators, Generals Guidal 
and Lahorie, from prison. But at the house of 
Hullin, commandant of the troops in Paris, Mallet 
was himself taken prisoner by Hullin’s adjutant, 
Laborde. He was shot, along with his fellow- 
conspirators, 29th October 1812. See histories of 
the conspiracy by Lafon (1814), Saulnier (1834), 
and Dourille (1840). 

Mallet} or Malloch, David (c. 1705-65), 
wielder of a venal pen, was born, about 1705, at 
Crieff, was janitor at Edinburgh High School, and 
toured Europe as a tutor. In 1723 the adapta- 
tion of two old ballads into a new one, ‘ William 
and Margaret,’ gained him' a reputation as a 
poet, which he enhanced by a 'poem, The Ex- 
cursion (1728). After this, having ‘by degrees 
cleared his tongue from his native pronuncia- 
tion, so as to be no longer distinguished as a 
Scot, ... he took upon him to change his 
name from Scotch Malloch to English Mallet’ 
—an instance of his insufferable vanity. Strange 
to say, Pope, the poet, was his friend, and to 
please him Mallet reviled his critics in a work in 
verse, Verbal Criticism (1733). About this time 
he was appointed under-secretary to Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, then holding a separate court 
from his father’s. In 1740 Mallet published a 
. inediocre life of Bacon, and in 1742 another fairly 
creditable poem, The Hermit, or Amyntor and 
Theodora, After this he appears in the most 
j despicable character : to gratify Bolingbroke he 
heaped abuse upon his dead friend Pope in a 
preface to Bolingbroke’s Patriot King; at the 
bidding of the ministry he directed the popular 
rage for the loss of Minorca upon Admiral Byng, 
and his reward for this ‘price of blood was,’ says 
Ih Johnson, ‘a pension which Mallet retained till 
his death;’ and he received a legacy of £1000, 
besides other sums, to write a life of the great 
Duke of Marlborough, but never penned a single 
Ime— ‘he groped for mal^rials and thought of it 
tfll he had exhausted his mind.’ He ^so tried 
his hand at play- writing, but with no very great 
success : Mustapha pleased for a while in 1739, 
because it was thought to contain some political 
allusions; Eurydke (1731) and Elvira (1763), 
tragedies, were failures.^ Aljred, a Masque (IW) 
was written in conjunction with Thomson, and one 
of its son^, ‘Rule Britannia,’ has been claimed 
for both or them. Besides, Mallet published two 
volumes of miscellaneous verse. 

Mallorca. See Majorca. 
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MalloWy^ a mai'ket-town and wateiing-place 
of Ireland, is beautifully situated on the left bank 
of the Blackwater, 20 miles by rail N. by W. of 
Cork. Close by are the ivy-covered ruin of the 
. castle of the Desmonds, destroyed in 1641, and the 
later Mallow Castle, built by Sir Denham Norreys 
towards the end of the 18th century. Pop. 4500. 
Till 1885 Mallow returned one member to the House 
of Commons. It suffered from military ‘ reprisals ’ 
in 1920- 

MallOTF {Malva)^ a genus of plants of the 
natural order Malvacese, whose species are her- 
baceous plants, or more rarely shrubs. The Com- 
mon Mallow ( Jf. sidvestvis) is plentiful over most 
of Europe, and in Britain on waysides and heaps 
of rubbish. It is a perennial, with rather large 



Common Mallow {Mal/oa sylvestris). 


bluish-red flowers on erect stalks. The Dwarf 
Mallow’ (ilf. rotundifoUa), also a common native 
of Britain, has smaller whitish or reddish-white 
flowers. These two plants have a mucilaginous 
and somewhat bitter taste, and the leaves are 
used as an emollient and demulcent medicine, 
a decoction of them being employed in cases of 
irritation of the pulmonary and of the urinary 
organs; and poultices made of them are very 
frequently employed to aUay external inflam- 
mation. Other species have similar properties. 
The Musk Mallow {M. moschata), not unfrequent 
in England, but rare in Scotland, has a faint musk- 
like smell. The fibre of M. cri^d is used in Syria 
for textile purposes, and the fibres of many species 
are probably fit for similar use, and for the manu- 
facture of paper. The young leaves of some are 
boiled as vegetables. A Mallow' ( Lavatera arborea) 

f rows on the Bass Rock and in Haddingtonshire, 
he Marsh-mallow (q.v. ) is of another genus. 
lUalmaison, a chateau on the left bank of 
the Seine, 10 miles W. of Paris, the favourite 
residence and the death-place of the Empress 
Josephine, belonged to Richelieu, and was restored 
by Napoleon HI. in 1861. 

Halinedyf a Belgian (till 1919 a Prussian) 
town in a mountain-valley, close to the frontier 
and 51 miles S. of Aachen, with mineral springs : 
pop. about 5000. 

Malmesbury, an pld-world borough of Wilt- 
shire, on a bold eminence between two head- 
streams of the Avon, 26 miles by rail NNE. of 
Bath and 17 WNW. of Swindon. It owes its name 
to Maildulf, an Irish missionary. Aldhelm (q.v,), 
his scholar, became about 673 first abbot of the 
famous abbey here, in which Athelstan was buried, 
and of which William of Malmesbury was librarian 
and precentor in the first half of the 12th century. 


To his time belong the building of a short-lived 
castle, and the rebuilding (also by Bishop Roger of 
Sahsbuiy) of the abbey church, which, Transition 
Norman in style, and cruciform in plan, with a 
central spire, was 350 feet long. Little more than 
the nave— now the parish church — remains ; but this 
is a most interesting fragment, its finest feature 
the south porch. At the Dissolution (1539) the 
mitred Benedictine abbey became a cloth-factory. 
A beautiful market-cross (femjp. Henry VII.) is 
notewoi-tliy. Hobbes was a native. Pop. 2400. 

Malmesl>ury9 Jambs Harris, Earl op 
(1746-1820), son of ‘Hermes’ Harris (q.v,), held 
posts at Madrid (1768), Berlin, St Petersburg, The 
Hague (1784), and was made K.C.B. (1778), Baron 
(1788), and Earl of Malmesbu^ (1800). In 1793 
he had seceded from Fox to Pitt, and in 1795 had 
married by proxy and conducted to England the 
Princess Carolin e. See Diaries an d Corresjpon deme 
(1844) and Lord Malmesbtcry and his Friends 
(1870), both edited by his grandson, James 
Howard Harris, third Earl (1807-89), who had 
just been returned to the House of Commons 
(1841) when his father’s death called him to the 
Upper House. In 1862 and 1858-59 he was 
Foreign Secretary ; in 1866-68 and 1874^76, Privy 
Seal. See his Memoirs of an Ex-Minister ( 1884). 

Malmesbury, William of, historian, Avas 
born near the close of the 11th century, and vras 
educated in the monastery at Malmesbury, where 
he became a monk, and in due time librarian, and 
afterwards precentor. In 1140 he declined the 
office of abbot, took part in the council at Win- 
chester against Stephen in 1141, and died most 
probably soon after 1142, when his latest work, the 
Historia Novella, comes abi'uptly to an end. His 
Gesta Begtcm Anglornm ^ves the hisfcory of the 
kings of England from the Saxon invasion to the 
twenty-eighth year of Henry L, or the year 1128. 
The Mistoria Novella brings down the narrative 
to the year 1142, but is really a separate worlc 
Sir T. D. Hardy edited both together for the 
English Historical Society in 1840, and Stubbs 
in the Rolls Series in 1887-89. Sharpe’s transla- 
tion (1815) has been often reprinted. The two 
form admittedly one of the most valuable 
authorities for the Anglo-Norman period of our 
history, the work of a man of great learning, 
industry, intelligence, and impartiality— no mere 
compilation, and written moreover with unusual 
clearness and force. The Gesta Pontijic^cm gives 
an account of the bishops and principal monas- 
teries of England from the conversion of Ethelbert 
of Kent by St Augustine to 1123. It was edite4 
in the Rolls Series in 1870 by Mr N. E. S. A. 
Hamilton. Otlier works of William’s are an 
account of the church at Glastonbury, printed in 
Gale’s Scriptores XV,, and translated by F. Loman 
(1907), and a life of St Dunstan, printed in the 
Rolls Series (ed. Stubbs, 1874). 

Malmb, the third largest town of Sweden, 
on the Sound, nearly opposite Copenhagen, 17 
miles distant. Besides being a busy seaport, 
it has manufactures of cigars, sugar, beer, and 
woollens, and some shipbuilding. The exports 
are chiefty grain, flour, butter, eggs, cement, chalk, 
matches, live-stock, and timber, and the imports 
coal, liaachinery, cotton, grain, textiles, coffee, &c. 
A free harbour is being constructed. The only 
remaining p^t of the old fortifications is the 
castle in which the Earl of Both well (q.v.) was 
confined. The town-house is a fine Renaissance 
building of 1646. Pop. 110,000. Down to the 16tli 
century Malmo was one of the busiest commercial 
towns in that part of the Baltic. In 1523 a treaty 
of peace between the Danes and Gustavus Vasa 
was signed there. 
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Malmsey (Fr, ww de Malvoisie), a name 
bestowed originally on the red and white wines of 
Najjoli di Malvasia or Monemvasia, in the Morea, 
not because it produced them, bub because it 
exported them ; they weie grown in the islands of 
the -^gean and the Levant. The Malmsey wines 
of modern commerce are mostly the i>roduce of 
Teneriffe, Madeira, the Azores, Sardinia, Sicily, 
and one or two other places, 

]Walone« Edmund, editor of Shakespeare, was 
born in Dublin, 4tli October 1741, graduated with 
credit at Trinity College, and was called to tlie 
Irish bar in 1767. He soon devoted himself to 
literary pursuits, his first work being a ‘supple- 
ment *'to Steevens's edition of Shakespeare { 1778). 
He contributed to Steevens’s third edition of 
Shakespeare ( 1785 ). Malone’s own edition ( 1790 ) 
was warmly received, especially the essays on the 
‘ History of the Stage ’ and the ‘ Genuineness of 
the Three Plays of Henry VL’ As an editor 
Malone displays great good sense, conscientious- 
ness, much acuteness, extensive research, and a 
becoming respect for the text of the earlier editions. 
He had been one of the first tp express his unbelief 
in the antiquity of Chatterton’s Rowley poems, and 
in 1796 he denounced the impudent forgeries of 
the wretched Ireland. In 1797 he published the I 
works of his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds, and in 
1800 those of Dry den. He died 25 th May 1812. 
He left behind a large mass of materials for 
another edition of Shakespeare, which at length 
appeared in 1821, in 21 vols., under the editorship 
of James Boswell the younger, and as the ‘Variorum 
Shakespeare ’ is known and valued by all scholars. 
See Life by Sir Janies Prior (1860), 

Malory, Sir Thomas, is immortal in his work, 
the Morte Arthur, while of himself but little 
is known. We learn from Caxton’s preface that 
Malory was a knight, tliat he finished his work 
in the ninth year of the reign of Edward IV. 
(1470), that he ‘reduced ’it from the French, and 
that he was a servant of Jesus both day and 
nigiit— a statement which has needlessly led 
to the inference that he was a priest. Professor 
Kittredge discovered some particulars. Probably 
he was the Sir Thomas Malory of Newbold Revel 
in Warwickshire whose arrest was twice ordered 
(1451, 1452) in connection with some dispute with 
tlie prior and monks of th^ neighbouring house of 
Monks Kirby. Later he sat in parliament for 
Warwickshire. A Sir Thomas Malory was twice 
excluded from pardons by Edward IV. in 1468, 
perhaps as a follower of the king-maker. If this 
was tlie author of the Morte d'ArtJmr it would 
explain his concluding prayer for ‘deliverance.’ 
Probably liberated in 1469 or 1470, he died 14th 
March 1470-71. 

Sir Thomas Malory’s work ‘is indisputably,’ 
says Scott, ‘the best prose romance the English 
language can boast oiS Miss Scudder declares it 
‘ the most important single book produced in Eng- 
land during the Middle Ages.’ It was due to an 
attempt to work up and weld the whole msiss of 
French Arthuilan romance, and the result shows 
that its author was no slavish copyist or compiler 
merely, but that he turned much that was dross 
into pure gold, and stamped upon the whole the 
impress of his own individuality as Shakespeare did 
with his Holinshed and Plutarcn. Caxton’s impres- 
sion was finished in 1485, and is a black-letter 
folio, of which but two copies now exist. There 
have been many editions since that of Wynkyn de 
Worde. The best is that of Oskar Sommer, 1889-91, 
Introduction, a treatise on the Sources, and 
Andrew I^ang’s essay on Malory’s prose style. See 
the study by Professor Vida D. Scudder 

(1921), and Mr E. K. Chambers’s essay ( 19^ ). 


MalpigM 9 Marcello, an Italian anatomibt, 
was bom at Crevalore, near Bologna, on 10th 
March 1628, and died at Rome on 29tli November 
1694. He held, at different periods of his life, the 
professorship of Medicine in Pisa ( 1656-60), Messina 
( 1662-66 ), and Bologna ( 1666-91 ). In 1691 he was 
appointed chief physician to Pope Innocent XIL 
Like . his contemporary Leeuwenlioek, he was a 
pioneer in the study of minute anatomy with the 
microscope, and is chiefly known for his discoveries 
in connection with capillary circulation (1660) and 
in the anatomy of the skin, the kidney, and the 
spleen (see Kidneys). Amongst his works may 
be mentioned Epistolce AnatomiccB (1662), jSe 
Structurd Viscerum { 1669), Be P%dmonihus ( 1661 ), 
De Structurd Glandularum Conglohatarum ( 1689 ), 
and Anatomia Plantarum (1675-79). See the 
bicentenary monogiaph by Atti, Virchow, Haeckel, 
Todaro, Michelis, and others (Milan, 1898), 

]IIalpig(Mace £09 a natural order of dicotyledons, 
trees or shrubs, many of them, climbing shrubs or 
lianas. See Barbados Cherry. 

]llalpla 4 Uet 9 a village in the French depart- 
ment of Nord, 10 miles S. of Mons in Belgium. 
Here, on 11 th September 1709, over 90,000 British 
and Dutch, under Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 
defeated about the same number of French under 
Marshal Villars. In this ‘ veiy mnrderons battle,’ 
as Marlborough called it, the loss of the allies was 
fiom twenty to thirty thousand, of the French from 
six to sixteen thousand. Its result was the capture 
of Mons. 

MalstrOm* See Maelstrom. 

Malt and Malting. See Beer. 

Malta 9 an island and British possession in the 
Mediterranean, 17i miles long by broad, with 
an area of 91 sq. m. It has been proclaimed 
European territory. It stands on the submarine 
plateau wliich, stretching across from Sicily to 
Africa, divides the Mediterranean into two basins, 
and is of late Eocene or perhaps Miocene forma- 
tion, the prevailing rocks being limestones. From 
its central position in the Mediterranean Sea, 58 
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miles S. of the Sicilian coast and about 180 SE. by 
E. of Cape !Eton in Algeria, and from the enormous 
strength of its fortidcations, Malta is one of the 
most important of the British dependencies. It 
is the headquarters of the British Mediterranean 
feet, the principal coaling station for merchant- 
vessels as well as the navy in the Mediterranean, 
a powerful stronghold ( Valetta), a valuable sana- 
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torium for troops employed in the Orient, and an 
interesting- island historically, architecturally, and 
archaeologically. The dependencies include the 
island of Gozo (26 sq. m.), lying NW. of Malta, 
and separated from it by a ^ channel 3 miles 
wide, in which are the little islands of Coiiiino 
and Coininotto, and several islets round the coasts 
of the larger islands. The area of the entire 
governorship of Malta extends to 118 sq. m. Malta 
is oval in shape, the north-eastern and eastern 
shores being broken into several good harbours 
( Valetta, Marsa Scirocco, St Paul’s Bay, Melliha 
Bay, t^c. ) ; the southern coast rises in picturesque 
cliffs 400 feet high. The culminating point of the 
island is 758 feet- The sea has hollowed out 
among its cliffs grottoes and caverns in almost 
every direction, some of considerable extent, 
especially one in Comino. Malta has a hare, 
stony appearance, owing to the absence of trees 
and the fact that the fields and gardens are en- 
closed in high walls to shelter the crops against 
the violent -winds. There are no rivers or lakes ; but 
water is easily obtained from springs. The soil is 
thin, but remarkably fertile ; and its fertility is 
increased by the skilful cultivation and the diligent 
toil of the inhabitants. Large crops of wheat and 
otatoes are raised, early varieties of the latter 
eing largely exported to England ; maize, barley, 
cotton, clover, oranges, figs, grapes, carob beans, 
and peaches and other fruits aie also grown. Fine 
honey is produced ; in spring the island is gay with 
dowers. The manufactures include lace and cigar- 
ette-making and filigree work. The Sirocco raises 
the temperature to 80® to 100® F., and the climate 
becomes very enervating- In the cold season it 
ranges from 50® to 7Q® F. The severe Malta, Medi- 
terranean, or Neapolitan fever has long been 
endemic, but is not serious. 

In 1881 Malta and Gozo contained 149,782 
inhabitants ; in 1921 the civil population numbered 
213,024, and the total 224,680. The language of 
the people is a corrupt; dialect of Arabic, with a 
strong admixture of Italian and other words; 
some connect it -with the ancient Phoenician, 
and the native population believe themselves 
to be of Phoenician descent. The language 
question has caused much discontent and friction, 
but apart from the peasantry, who only speak 
Maltese, English is the chief official language 
of administration and Italian that of the law 
courts. Debates in the legislature may be 
in English, Italian, or Maltese.^ Ofcher causes 
of discontent have been the ecclesiastical jealousy 
of the predominant church, and social jealousy 
between the impoverished native nobility (for 
the most part counts and marquises created 
by the Knights of St John, who take rank and 
precedence immediately after members of the Irish 
Peerage ) and the upper classes of the British. The 
Maltese are a sober, industrious race of people, 
though often quick-tempered and ignorant. Canon 
law is reco^ised as the ci-vil law of Malta. Owing 
to the rapid growth of the population and its 
density, large numbers are compelled to emigrate ; 
they are found in all parts of North Africa and the 
Levant. Education is provided for in a university, 
a lyeeum, two secondary schools (one for boys and 
one for girls), a technical manual school, and 100 
government schools, attended on an average by 
about 20,000 pupils. The university, founded in 
1769, has six faculties. The coinage of the 
knights was superseded in 1887 by the British 
currency. Under the Malta Constitution Letters 
Patent, 1921, there is an elected legislature to 
control local affairs, consisting of a senate (partly 
nominated) of 17 members and a legislative as- 
sembly of 32. Matters connected with the control 
of the forces, relations with foreign states, and 


imperial interests are dealt with by the governor, 
assisted by an executive council consisting of 
such ministers as he may select, and a nominated 
council. There is a rail-way, 8^ miles long, 
connecting Valetta (q.v.), the present capital, 
with the old capital Citta Vecchia, known to 
Cicero as Melita, to the Saracens as Medina, 
and to the modern Maltese as Notabile, a place 
founded so long ago as 700 B.C, Here is the 
cathedral of St Paul (1697), traditionally occupy- 
ing the site of a palace of Publius, who erected 
there a church, and of a cathedral built by 
the Normans in the 12th century and destroyed 
by earthquake in 1693. The cathedral is adorned 
with mosaics, pictures, statues, and other works 
of art. Near by are the extensive catacombs and 
the (Grotto of St Paul, where he is popularly be- 
lieved to have lived during his three months’ sfeiy 
on the island- Two miles distant is the Verdala 
Palace, built by the grand-master Verdala in 1586, 
now a summer residence of the governor of 
the island. At Mnaidra and Hagiar Kim, in the 
south of the island, there are megalithic temples, 
the ground-plans, not only of the general structures, 
but also of the detailed compartments, being all 
elliptical in shape. In 1902 the huge liypogeum 
at lial-Saflieni was discovered. It consists of a 
series of irregular monolithic rooms, subterianean 
and inter communicating, which cover an approxi- 
mate area of 600 sq. yd. It belongs to the Neolithic 
period, and bones m large numbers were discovered 
in the rooms. In 1922 buildings were uncovered 
at Krende (Malta) and at Gigantia (Gozo) which 
ai'e without question structuies of the Stone Age, 
and so of great importance in the study of the 
MeditexTanean culture of early times. The tradi- 
tional scene of St Paul’s shipwreck is on the 
north side of the Bay of St Paul. The church of 
Musta (1833-64) is designed on the model of the 
Pantheon at Kome. The church of the great 
International Order of St John of Jerusalem is a 
magnificent building. 

In 1917 teeth of Neanderthal man were found in 
the cave of Dar Ghalam, at the head of the Marsa 
Scirocco. Neolithic remains are abundant. From 
the time of the megalith-builders the people have 
been Mediterranean long-heads, slightly modified 
by newcomers, partly Armenoid in character, 
apparently late in the Bronze or early in the Iron 
Age. At all events the Phoenicians colonised 
the island at a very early date, more than 1000 
yeais before the birth of Chiist. Before they 
were disturbed in their possession by the Greeks, 
about 700 B.C., they had developed considerable 
commerce. The Greeks, who called the island 
Melita^ were driven out by the Carthaginians about 
480 B-0. As early as the first Punic war Malta 
was plundered by the Romans, but did not come 
definitely into their hands until 216 B.C. In those 
early times Malta was reno-vvned for its manufac- 
tured cotton, its roses, and its honey; and its 
Roman temples and villas boasted excellent works 
of art and other indications of great luxury. On 
the division of the Roman world (395 A.D.) Malta 
followed , the fortunes of the Eastern empire- 
During the 5th century it fell successively under 
the Vandals and the Goths ; and though in 533 
Belisarius recovered it for the Byzantine empire, 
its prosperity departed, and its civilisation almost 
vanished amid constant local feuds. In 870 tlie 
Arabs destroyed the Greek power in Malta, and 
fortified the harbour. Count Roger of Sicily drove 
out the Arabs in 1090. As a fief of Sicily, Malta 
passed, under a marriage-contract, to the Emperor 
Henry VI. (1194). In 1282 the island was conq iiered 
by Pedro of Aragon, and, so coming eventually into 
the hands of Charles V,, was given by him, along 
with Gozo and Tripoli, in perpetual sovereignty to 
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the Knights of the Order of St John of Jerusalem 
(1530). The Knights raised the stupendous forti- 
hcations which rendered Malta so powerful, and 
spent much wealth in beautifying the island. 
To revenge their attacks on the Barbary pirates, 
Sultan Solyman sent in 1665 a very powerful 
fleet, strengthened by the galleys of Dragut of 
Tripoli, against the forts, valetta was founded 
in the following year, after the Turkish attack, 
which lasted three months, had been beaten off 
(see Valetta). In 1671 the Maltese followers 
of the Knights of St John behaved courageously 
at the battle of Lepanto. The Hospitallers con- 
tinued in possession of Malta until 1798, when 
they surrendered their fortresses to the French. 
The Maltese, however, rose in a few months 
against their new masters, who treated them ill, 
and after a siege of two years, during which they 
were assisted by Neapolitan and British forces, 
they forced the French to capitulate to the English 
general Pigot. The treaty of Amiens stipulated 
that Malta should be restored to the Knights of 
St John ; but the Maltese protested against such an 
nri-angeraent, and preferred the government of Great 
Britain. The British government consequently 
refused to give up the island, and Napoleon made the 
refusal one of his grounds for the resumption of 
hostilities. The Congress of Vienna (1814) finally 
recognised Malta as a British dependency. 


See historical works on Malta by Mi^ge (1840), Eton 
(1802), Avales (1830), Tidlack ( 1861 ),Wmterberg( 1879), 
Kose (1910); Caruana^s Eeports on Antiquities in Malta 
(1881-98) ; A. Bartolo, The B(yvereigntysif Malta and the 
Nature of its Title (1909); Bradley’s Malta a/nd the 
(1912) ; A. Macmillan’s Malta and 
Qibrcdta/r (1915) ; Bedford, Malta and the Knights Eos- 
pitallers (1894) ; A. Mifsud, Knights jffbsjpiMers (1914) ; 
Joum. Mop. Anthrop, Inst. 
malta, Knights of. See Hospitallers. 
llaltebruiif Konrad (properly Malthe Con- 
rad Bruun), geographer, born 12th August 1775, 
at Thiated, in Jutland, studied in Copenhagen, but 
was banished in 1800 because of his having openly 
shown his sympathy with the French Revolution. 
He sought refuge in Paris, where he supported him- 
self hy teaching and literary labours. With Men telle 
and Herbin he compiled a GiograpMe Mathimatique 
du Monde ,(16 vols. 1803-7); and in 1808 he began 
Annulesdes Voyages de la GiograpJvie, et de VHistoire 
(24 vols.), in l^l^Nouvelles Annales. His principal 
work is a Pr6m d& la G^grcmMe Universelle (8 
vols. 1810-29; new ed. 6 vols. 1872). He also 
contributed to tlie Dictionnaire de la G^ographie 
Universelle (8 vols. 1821), and took an actiVe part 
in founding the Geographical Society of Paris. 
He died 14th December 1826. — His son, Victor 
Adolphe Maltbbrun (1816-89), was professor 
of History and Geography at the college of Pamiers 
and subsequently at Paris (1848-60); and from 
1860 onwards he was secretary of the Geographical 
Society of Paris. He was the author of numerous 
r , ^ France Illusme (new ed. 

L Allemagm (1884-86), Eistoire 

UiograpMpie de VAllemagne (1866-68), and books 
on the United States and on polar exploration. 
Maltese Cross* See Cross. 

Maltese Dog, a small kind of spaniel, with 
roundish muzzle, and long, silky, generally white 
hair. It is fit only for a lapdog. 

Thomas Robert, the expounder of 
bom 17th February 
at the Rookery, near Dorking, in Surrey, 
his father owned a small estate. He was 
^^^ngler at Cambridge in 1788, was elected 
Belldw of his college (Jesus), took orders, and 
, to a parish in his native county, 
feiought out his EssOfy on the Principle 
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of Populatim, which attracted great attention 
and met with no little criticism. During the 
following years Malthas extended his knomedge 
of the subject both by travel and by reading, and 
in 1803 published a greatly enlarged edition of 
his essay. In 1804 he married happily, and next 
year was appointed professor of Political Economy 
and Modern History in the East India Company’s 
college at Haileybury, a post which he occupied 
bill his death at Bath on 23d December 1834, 
Personally Malthus was a kindly and accom- 
plished man, who followed what he believed to be 
the tmth, and who endured without a complaint 
the abuse and misunderstanding to which his 
writings exposed him. The aim of the Essay was 
to supply a reasoned corrective to the theories 
regarding the perfectibility of society, which had 
been diffused by Rousseau and his school, and 
which had been advocated in England by Godwin. 
Malthus maintained that such optimistic hopes 
are rendered baseless hy the natural tendency of 
population to increase faster than the means of 
subsistence. He pointed out that both in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms life was so prolific 
that if allowed free room to multiply it would fill 
millions of worlds in the course of a few thousand 
years. The only limit to its increase is the want 
of room and food. With regard to man, the 
question is complicated by the fact that the instinct 
of propagation is controlled by reason ; but even in 
his case the ultimate check to population is the 
want of food, only it seldom operates directly, but 
takes a variety of forms in accordance with the 
complexity of human society. The more^ im- 
mediate checks are either preventive or positive. 
The former appear as moral restraint or vice. The 
positive checks are exceedingly various, including 
‘all unwholesome occupations, severe labour and 
exposure to the seasons, extreme poverty, bad 
nursing of children, large towns, excesses of all 
kinds, the whole train of common diseases and 
epidemics, wars, plague, and famine.* Malthus 
goes on to illustrate the action of his principle by 
a review of the history of the different nations and 
races, showing what are the actual checks that 
have limited population — celibacy, wars, infanticide, 
plagues, vicious practices — and proving that the 
population difficulty has affected the development 
of society from the heMning, 

It cannot be said that JV&lthus was original in 
his exposition of the theory of population. It is a 
theme of both Plato and Aristotle. Shortly before 
the time of Malthus the problem had been handled 
by Benjamin Franklin, Hume, and many other 
writers. Malthus crystallised the views of those 
writers, and presented them in systematic form 
with elaborate proofs derived from history. In 
certain details and in the form of exposition the 
Essay may be criticised ; but the broad principles 
of it can be doubted only by those who do not 
understand the question. The enormous increase 
of the means of subsistence attained by colonisation 
and modern industrial development has only for a 
time postponed the population difficulty for the 
world at large, while its pressure is still felt in the 
more thickly peopled centres both of Europe and of 
the East. At the present time the most interest- 
ing feature of Malthus is his relation to Darwin. 
Darwin saw ‘on reading Malthus On Population 
that natural selection was the inevitable result of 
the rapid increase of all organic beings,’ for such 
rapid increase necessarily leads to the struggle for 
existence. To prevent misunderstanding it should 
be added that Malthus gives no sanction to the 
theories and practices currently known as Malthusi- 
anism. In this reference Malthus approved only 
of the principle of moral self-restraint ; ‘ do not 
marry till you have a fair prospect of supporting a 
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family.* Besides his Bssay on the Principle of 
Population Malthus wrote two imx^ortant works. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of Beni 
and Principles of Political Economy. See Memoir 
by Dr Otter, Bishop of Chichester (prefixed to 2d 
ed., 1836, of the Principles of Political Economy) ; 
also Bonar’s Malthus and his Wor1c{nffVf ed. 1925). 

]llalt 01 l 9 a town in the North Riding of York- 
shire, on the Derwent, 22 miles NE. of York. It 
consists of New Malton and Old Malton, with 
Norton adjoining in the East Riding. The Der- 
ventio probably of the Romans, it has the Norman 
church of a (Jilbertine priory (1150), and a^ free 
grammar-school, founded in 1545 by Archbishop 
Holgate ; but no trace remains of a Norman castle. 
Iron and brass founding, tanning, brewing, &c., are 
carried on ; and Norton is famous for its training 
stables. Till 1868 Malton returned two members, 
and then till 1885 one. Pop. (Malton) 4400; 
(Norton) 4000. 

Msdvacevbf a natural order of dicolytedons, 
of which about 1000 species are known, chiefly 
tibpical and most abundant in America, although 
the most important species belong to the Old 
World. They are herbaceous plants, shrubs, and 
occasionally in tropical countries trees ; with 
alternate entire or lobed leaves ; the flowers showy, 
generally on axillary stalks. The giants of this 
order have a great general similarity both in 
appearance and in properties and products. AH 
contain a mucilaginous substance in great quan- 
tity, and some are very useful as an emollient and 
demulcent in medicine. \he seeds contain a^ con- 
siderable quantity of bland fixed oil- The inner 
bark of the stem often yields a useful fibre, for 
■which species of Hibiscus and Sida are particu- 
larly valued ; and to this order belong the cotton 
plants-— See CoTTON, Hibiscus, Hollyhock, 
Mallow, Maksh-mallow, &c. ^ . 

Malvern, Great, one of the most fashionable 
watering-places in England, is situated 9 miles 
SW. of vVorcester, and 129 WNW. of London, on 
the east side of the Malvern Hills, at the foot 
of the Worcestershire Beacon (1395 feet above 
sea- level). It is irregularly laid out, and has 
a fine cruciform church, with a square em- 
battled tower 124 feet h^h rising from the centre, 
rebuilt in the reign of Henry VII., and restored 
in 1860-61. In the centre of the town are large 
Assembly Rooms, and on the outskirts is Malvern 
College, a handsome building m the Gothic style 
of the early Decorated period, erected in 1863-65. 
There are several entrance schorarships, and leav- 
ing scholarships tenable at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Jenny Lind resided near Malvern for many years. 
Sir E. Elgar also lived there. Malvern urban dis- 
trict includes Great Malvern, Malvern Wells, West 
Malvern, and Malvern Link. Pop. 18,000. The 
Malvern Hills, where Long Will dreamed of the 
‘fair field full of folk,’ rise above Malvern and 
extend for nine miles, commanding views which 
claim to be beyond compare ih the Britsh Islands. 

MalwaL a former kingdom India. See 
Central India. 

MUlzel, Johann Nepomuk (1772-1838), born 
at Ratisbon, became in 1808 couri mechanician at 
Vienna. Among his inventions were a sort of 
orchestrion and an automatic trumpeter, but not 
the Metronome (q.v.). 

MainelukeSy properly MamliIks, an Arabic 
word signifying white slaves captured in war or 
purchased in the market, arid especially applied to 
the slave-kings in Egypt. These had their origin 
in the importation of a large number of Turkish 
slaves, from the regions of the Caucasus and Asia 
Minor. OriMally it was the Khalifs of Bagdad 
who initiated the practice of purchasing Turkoman 


or Mongol slaves, of educating them and then 
attaching them to their persons. This dangerous 
habit was prompted by a desire to counterbalance 
the Arab influence, which, indeed, it ultimately 
superseded. That the Mamelukes soon made them- 
selves supreme in the state was inevitable. Yet 
in spite of this warning example, the Fatiniid 
Khalifs of Egypt and their successors, the Ayy fibids, 
followed the same course. The competition among 
sultans and emirs in Cairo to acquire talented 
Asiatic slaves both enhanced the price and stimu- 
lated the supply; it readied its height under 
Es-Salih Ayyfib, grand-nephew of Saladia, and 
sultan of Egypt, in the middle of the 13th century. 
The slaves were intended to act as a bodyguard 
and to defend their master against his numerous 
rivals as well as against the Crusaders, and they 
fulfilled their duty well, as is shown by the success 
of their repulse of the French invasion and the 
capture of St Louis in 1249. The Sultan Turan, 
son of Es-SAlih, allowed St Louis to go free and 
attempted to curb the tyranny of the Mamelukes, 
who slew him and seized the government. Turan 
was the last Ayyflbid sultan. The Mamelukes set 
up one of their own number, the Emir Aibek, as 
sultan of Egypt in 1250, and from that year to the 
Ottoman conquest in 1517 that countiy and Syria 
were ruled exclusively by Mameluke sultans. 
They were forty -eight in number, often retain- 
ing the throne but a few years, or even months, 
in consequence of the intrigues of rival emirs; 
and they fell into two dynasties, the Bahri or 
Turkish Mamelukes (1250-1382), so called because 
they were settled on an island on the Nile, Bahr ; 
and the Burji or Circassian (1382-1517), so called 
because their quarters were in the citadel, Burj^ 
Gk. Ti5p7os. The sultan was chosen out of the 
military oligarchy, and owed his throne to personal 
prowess and the support of the biggest battalions, 
rarely to hereditary title. The Mamelukes did 
not readily propagate their race in a foreign 
country, and fresh importations were necessary 
to keep up the stock. This difficult question is 
discussed oy H.E. Yacoub Artin Pasha in the 
appendix to Muir, cit. infra. As a rule the most 
powerful lord of the day became king, and kept his 
place just so long as he retained his following. 
Violent deaths were common; the sultan’s body- 
guard was the most essential part of the constitu- 
tion, and held a large portion of the land of Egypt 
on a species of feudal tenure. Each of the great 
lords was a Mameluke sultan in mmiature, kept a 
bodyguard, lived in much state, and was generally 
prepared to fight his way to the throne should 
occasion favour the attempt. The streets of Cairo 
were frequently the scenes of sanguinary conflicts, 
and its citadel is full of the memones of treacherous 
assassinations. With all their excesses, however, 
it may be doubted whether Egypt ever since the 
days of the Pharaohs possessed a more enlightened 
series of rulers than the Mamelukes, Their system 
of law and police, their military organisation and 
naval enterprise, their postal service, their irriga- 
tion-works and engineering operations were far in 
advance of their time ; and, rough soldiers as they 
appear, they were munificent jjatrons of art and 
literature. Nearly all the exquisite mosques that 
still adorn Cairo, essentially the Mameluke city, 
are of their building, educational institutions met 
with their unfailing support, and they carried 
their taste for refinement into the smallest details 
of house furniture and decoration. The museums 
of Europe and Cairo are full of their delicate 
inlaid and engraved brass -work, wood - carvings, 
ivory reliefs, enamelled glass, tiles and stone and 
plaster work, mosaic pavements, and silk embroid- 
eries. Their court ceremonies were gorgeous with 
the pomp of heraldry and armour and dazzling 
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robes; their luxury at home was stupendous. 
Turks as a rule, they had tastes beyond the ken 
of the Ottoman Tuvks who dispossessed them in 
1517, and Egypt has not yet recovered from their 
loss. After the Turkish conquest the government 
was placed in the hands of an Ottoman pasha 
assisted by a council ; whilst twenty -four Mame- 
luke beys were allowed to administer the provinces. 
The beys retained most of the power, however, and 
the pasha became a. cipher. Their last brilliant 
achievements were on the occasion of Napoleon’s 
invasion of Egypt in ' 1798, when they fought the 
disastrous battle of the Pyramids near Cairo ; but 
after the retirement of the French and British 
armies Egypt became a prey to disorder, rival 
Mamelukes fought and intrigued, and order was 
not restored until Mohammed Ali established his 
authority as pasha under the Porte, and by two 
treacherous massacres, in 1805 and 1811, exter- 
minated the Mameluke princes, save a small 
remnant who took refuge in the Shd^n, where their 
mediaeval armour was seen by the British forces 
employed against the Mahdi. 

See Weil, Gesckichte der Khalifen; Quatreinere, 
Makrizi’s Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks j S. Lane-Poole, 
Cairo j Ristorif of Egypt; Art of the Saracens in Egypt; 
Sir W. Muir, The Mamebuhe or Slave Dynasty (1896). 

MamerSf a town in the French dep. of Sarthe, 
on tlie Dive, 43 miles NNE. of Le Mans ; pop. 6000. 

Maniertiae Prison^ of ancient Borne, con- 
sists of the Career, where prisoners were detained 
ending trial, and, beneath it, of the Tullianum, a 
ungeon where executions took place. The name 
is of mediaeval origin. The Tullianum is the oldest 
existing building of Rome. 

Hamiani della Rovere, Count Terenzio, 
bom in 1800 at Pesaro, took a prominent part in 
the futile outbreak at the accession of Gregory 
XVI., and was compelled to flee to Paris, whence he 
returned to Borne in 1848 after the unconditional 
amnesty of Pius IX. , and actually held office for 
three months in the papal ministry. He next with- 
drew to Turin, where he founded, with Gioberti, 
his famous socie^ for promoting Italian unity. On 
the flight of Pius IX. from Borne to Gaeta he 
re-entered the political arena, and was for a short 
period foreign minister in the revolutionary cabinet 
of GalettL On the fall of Borne he retired to 
Genoa ; in 1856 he was returned member of the 
Sardinian parliament, and in 1860 entered Cavour’s 
ministry as minister of Instruction. He was 
appointed ambassador to Greece in 1861, to Swit- 
zerland in 1865, and died at Borne, 21st May 1885. 

Among his writings are Del Rinnovamento deUa 
filosojia emtiea Italiana (1836), Eoeti delV Etd media 
(1812), Del Papato (1851), Oonfessioni d^un Metafisico 
(1865), Teorica della Religione e dello Stato (1868), 
LaReligione delVAwenire ( 1879 ), besides books on soecial 
social and philosophical problems, and treatises on vari- 
ous subjects. See his Life by Gaspari ( 1887). 

Mamntals ( Mammalia, Lat. mamma, ‘ a teat ’ ) 
form what is usually considered the highest class 
of backboned animals, including numerous orders, of 
which horse, elephant, and whale, dog, beaver, and 
bat, anthropoid ape, and man himself are in differ- 
ent ways prominent illustrative types. Compared 
with birds, mammals are most notably charactei*- 
ised by the m-eater development of their brains, 
and by the close connection between mother and 
offspring; but in both these respects there are 
grades of excellence. Thus, the Monotremata { q. v, ; 
and see Ornithorhynchus, Echidna) have simple 
brains and lay eggs; the Marsupials (q.v.) have 
al^o la^ed behind in cerebral development and 
bring jfor^h their young precociously after a short 
whije in the higher orders the^re are 
ipany stc^^ fe the perfecting of brains and wits, 


and in the evolution of the organic connection 
between the unborn young and the mother. Tho 
habitats are also veiy varied, for though the great 
majority are terrestrial — burrowers, runners, leapers, 
and climbers, a thoroughly aquatic habit is exhib- 
ited by the cetaceans, the sea-cows, the seals and 
walruses, and many genera here and there, while 
the bats have the power of true flight, and many 
swooping forms, such as the flying opossums, 
squirrels, and lemurs are more or less aerial (see 
Flying Animals). Similarly as regards food 
there is great variety, for fruit and insects, fish 
and herbs, roots and flesh, are all utilised, and the 
diversity of diet is associated with marked difler- 
ences in dentition. About 2700 living species 
have been recorded, varying in size from the 
smallest harvest-mouse, which is scarcely the 
weight of a halfpenny, to the giant whales, which 
approach 70 feet in length. 

General Characters . — ^It will be useful to refer to 
the article Birds, where the three highest classes 
of vertebrates are contrasted ; but a more detailed 
summary is now necessary. Female mammals 
always nourish their young for some time after 
birth with the milk produced by the mammary 
glands. Except in the oviparous Monotremes, the 
young are born viviparously ; and in all mammals 
above Marsupials the embryo « in the womb is 
organically connected with the mother by means 
of a Placenta (q.v.). The skin always bears at 
least some hairs, and these usually cover the 
whole body, so that most mammals may he justly 
called furred quadrupeds. The high body-tem- 
perature is some index to the pitch of the life, 
and mammals are also like birds in having this 
temperature almost invariably constant (warm- 
blooded). A complete muscular partition (midriff 
or diaphragm ) separates the breast from the abdom- 
inal cavity. The lungs lie freely and are invested 
by (pleural) sacs; the heart is four-chambered and 
gives off a single aortic arch to the left side ( to the 
right in birds) ; the red blood-co^uscles are non- 
nucleated when fully formed. Iiie parts of the 
adult brain show a greater curvature than in lower 
forms, while the cerebral hemispheres predominate, 
become more and more convoluted, and are united 
by an important bridge called the corpus callosum. 
Except in Monotremes, the rectal and the urino- 
genital apertures are separate ; and, with the same 
exception, the ova are small and poor in yolk, and 
undergo total segmentation. The skeletal charac- 
teristics are necessarily more technical, but it is 
important to notice that the skull moves not on 
one condyle as in birds and reptiles, but on two as 
in amphibians ; the lower jaw is a single bone on 
each side, and articulates not with the quadrate as 
in Sauropsida but with the squamosal ; a chain of 
three ear-ossicles (malleus, incus, and stapes, prob- 
ably equivalent to the articular, quadrate, and 
columella or hyo-mandihular of lower forms) con- 
nects the drum with the internal ear; the teeth, 
rarely quite sLbsent, are set in distinct sockets \ the 
vertebree of the neck are (with four exceptions) 
seven in number; the coracoid bone (except in 
Monotremes ) is a mere process of the scapula ; and 
so on. As the various systems are dealt with in 
gpecial articles (see Brain, Circulation, Hair, 
Skull, &c.), it seems unnecessary to expand the 
above summary. 

The Sub-classes of Mammal$.~~ln 1816 Be Blain- 
ville divided mammals into three sub-classes, which 
subsequent investigation has firmly established. 
The two orders of Monotremes (duckmole and 
Echidna) and of Marsupials (kangaroo, opossum, 
&c.) he raised to the rank of sub-classes under 
the titles Oraithodelphia (lit, ‘bird-wombed ’) and 
Bidelnhia (lit. ‘ double- wombed’), in contrast to all 
the otner mammals, which he termed Monodelphia- 
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?or these three sub-classes, which are distinct 
snough to be regarded as separate branches of the 
3riniitive mammalian stock, Huxley proposed the 
ess objectionable titles Prototheria, Metatheria, 
ind Eutheria, which are now generally adopted. 


The most important contrasts between them may 
be summarised in the following tabular scheme, 
which ought to be expanded and vivified by refer- 
ence to the articles Ornithorhynchus, Echidka, 
Kangaroo, Marsupial, &c. 



Prototheria. 

Omithodelphia. 

Mouotremes. 

Metatheria. 

Didelphia 

Marsupials. 

Eutheria, 

Monodelphia. 

Flaceu^s. 

Parturition 

Oviparous ; obviously no placenta ; 
(a temporary pouch in BchidnaX 

Precociously viviparous ; placenta 
incipient; (a pouch for the young 
except in some opossums). 

Viviparous ; placenta 

established ; no pouch. 

Ova,. 

Large, rich in yolk, with a slight 
shell, with partial segmentation. 

Small, with total segmentation and 
relatively large yolk-sac. 

Small, with total seg- 
mentation. The yolk- 
sac is small and quite 
without yolk. 

Mam-m-je 

None; the glands open on a bare 
patch of the skin, whence the 
secretion is licked off by the 
young. 

Teats lie within the pouch, if that 
be present, and the milk is forced 
into the mouth of the young. 

The well-developed teats 
are sucked by the 
young. 

Brain 

Small corpus callosum. 

Large anterior commissure 
Cerebellum uncovered. 

Small. 

Large. 

Uncovered. 

Large. 

Small. 

Increasingly covered. 
35“~40“ C. 

Temperature 

26“-28“ C. 

32*-36“ 0. 

Skeleton 

The sutures of the skull-bones close, 
and the surface is polished. The 
rami of -Hie lower jaw are free 
and without an ascending pro- 
cess. The three ear-ossicles have 
primitive characters— e,g. large 
malleus, small incus, rod-like 
stapes. The vertebra have no 
terminal caps or epiphyses (as 
also in Sirenia). The pectoral 
girdle is reptilian-like, with cora- 
coids reaching sternum, with 
* interclavicle,’ &:c. There are 
marsupial or epipubic bones. No 
teeth m adults. 

The angle of the lower jaw is in- 
flected sharply inwards. There 
are the usual epiphyses, much 
reduced coracoids (mere pro- 
cesses of the scapulse ), and almost 
always epipubic bones. The 
dentition is in most cases pecu- 
liar. 

The typical characters 
of mammalia already 
noted- No epipubic 
bones, or at most slight 
rudiments of them ; no 
marked inflection of 
the angle of the lower 
jaw. 

Other Peouliabittes. . . 

1 

i 

Heart somewhat bird-like. Cloaca 
' persists. Oviducts very simple 
and quite separate. The testes 
abdominal, and the ureters open 
into cloaca, Vasa deferentia are 
not continuous with the penis. 

The urinogenital aperture is separ- 
ate from the rectal, but there is 
a slight cloaca. Ureters open 
into bladder. There are two 
uteri and two vagin®. The scro- 
tqm lies in front of the penis. 

Ureters open into blad- 
der; one vagina, and 
usually one uterus. 
Scrotum, if present, 
lies behind the penis. 


Orders of Mammals . — Leaving the Monotre- 
MATA (1)— duckmole and Echidna— and Marsu- 
PIALIA (2) — kangaroo, opossum, &c. — by themselves 
in marked contrast to one another and to the 
placental series, we begin the latter with two 
orders in many ways more primitive than the rest — 
viz. the Edentata (3)— rioths, ant-eaters, arma- 
dillos, &c.— and the Sirenia (4)— dugong and 
manatee. It seems possible to group the other 


Artio- 

dactyles 

id) 


Primates (12). 

i— Perissodactyles 
(a) 

|— Elephants (6) 

— Hyrax (c) 


Oetaoiia— I 

(9) 


— Bodentia (10) 


Chirop- 

TERA (7) 
Insboti- 1 

VORA (6) 


I— Cats 


■Dogs 

—Bear 

—Seals 


Lbmuroidea (11 ) 


UNGTn^TA(8) Carnivora 


Sirenia (4) 
Edentata (3) 


Monotremes (1) *‘*’Mmitive*Placent^^^ Marsupials (2) 
(Prototheria) (Eutheria) (Metatheria) 


Primitive Mammals 
Beptiliap (i^) Ancestors 


orders along three definite lines. One of these is 
especially marked by the Carnivora (6)— cats, 
dogs, bears, and seals — to which the Insectivora 
(6) — ^hedgehogs, moles, shrews — are apparently 
allied, while these in turn lead to the divergent 
Chiroptera (7) or bats, and to an aberrant 
genus — the flying lemur or Galeopithecus, for 


which some would erect a special order. Another 
line is especially characterised by the great order 
Ungulata (8), including (a) Odd-toed or Perisso- 
dactyle forms — horse, rhinoceros, tapir, &c. — (b) 
Proboscideans or elephants, (c) the unique genus 
Hyrax, and (d) the Even-toed or Artiodactyle forms 
— sheep and cattle, chevrotains, camels, hippo- 
potamus, and pigs. But with the Ungulates there 
are many reasons for connecting two other orders, 
the Cetacea (9)— whales and dolphins — ^and the 
Bodentia ( 10) — rats, hares, squirrels, &c. Finally, 
along a third branch, which probably had its origin 
in a stock common to the Ungulates on the one 
hand, to the Carnivores and Insectivores on the 
other, we have to place the Lemuroidea (11) — 
lemurs— and the Primates (12), the latter includ- 
ing the marmosets, the New-World monkeys, the 
Old-World monkeys, and man himself. 

Extinct Mammals. — {a) The oldest mammalxau 
remains date from the Upper Trias — i.e. from 
near the beginning of the Mesozoic or Secondary 
system. Some of these, mostly mere fragments, 
are grouped as Allotheria or Multituberculata and 
assigned to a position near Monotremes. ( 6 ) In the 
Jurassic strata there are more of these Allotheria, 
some Marsupials, and some forms with tritubercu- 
late teeth which look like primitive Insectivores, 
(c) There are few Cretaceous remains of mammals, 
bub some of these suggest that the orders of 
placentals were beginning to be differentiated. 
(c2) In the beginning of the Tertiary period, how- 
ever, most of the modem orders of mammals 
have put in an appearance, and, as one would 
expect, there are remains of many types which 
form the common base of branches now widely 
divergent. Thus, the Creodonta (e.g. Hyaenodon 
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and Proviverra) are primitive Carnivora, which 
show skeletal affinities with Marsupials and Insec- 
tivores. Not less remarkably generalised are the 
Condylarthra (e.g. Phenacodns and Peripty chus ), 
primitive 'Ungulates showing affinities with Artio- 
dactyles and Perissodactyles, with Hyracoidea and 
(through the Creodonta) with Carnivores, and 
(according to Cope) even with the Lemurs. In the 
same way the palseontologists find transitions 



« 

Fig. 1. — Slab of Rook showing the left lateral aspect of 
the skeleton of Phefmeodus primcBVus; from the Lower 
Eocene of North America : actual size of slab, 49 inches 
in length. (After Cope.) 

between Insectivorous, Lemuroid, and Creodont 
types, between Perissodactyles and Proboscidea 
(Dinocerata and Coryphodonts ), between Rodents 
and Ungulates (Mesotnerium and Toxodon). So, 
too, a common base has been found for dogs and 
bears, for pigs and sheep, for deer and chevrotains ; 
hut it is enough for our purpose to emphasise the 
fact, which rapidly progressive research continually 
corroborates, that in early Tertiary times there 
persisted numerous generalised mammals which 
united many of the characteristics of our extant 
orders. 

Distribution in Sjpace . — Referring to the article 
on Geographical Distribution for the general 
results reached by the labours of Murray, Wallace, 
Sclater, and others, we shall content ourselves with 
a lew illustrations showing the importance of the 
inq^uiry in regard to mammals. Perhaps the most 
stnking of these concerns the great insular region 
of Australasia, where, with the exception of some 
bats and marine mammals which transcend the usual 
limits, of some rats and mice, and of forms intro- 
duced by man, the whole mammalian fauna con- 
sists of Marsupials and Monotremes. As all extant 
Marsupials, except the American opossums and 
selvas, are now Australasian, and* as fossil 
remains of the sub-class are found as far away 
as Europe, we have here one of the most remai'k- 
able cases of gradual restriction and of the saving 
results of geological changes. For, whatever the 
precise details may be, there seems no doubt that 
geological insulation saved the Marsupial immi- 
grants to Australia from the jaws of their pursuers. 

In the Lemuroid group, again, we find ‘ one of 
the most singular phenomena in geographical dis- 
tribution.* For out of a total of fifty gpecies 
thirty are confined to the one island of Mada- 
gascar, the remainder occurring through tropical 
Africa and in restricted portions of India and the 
Malay Islands — ^facts from which it is fairly con- 
cluded that in the insulated Madagascar *the 
lowly organised Lemuroids diverged into socialised 
fomo^ 01 their own peculiar type, while on the 
contments they have to a great extent become 
extepi^ated, or have maintained their existence 
m a few cases in islands or in mountain-ranges.* 
The Edentata (sloths and ant-eaters) have also 
a yeryit^tricted distribution in modem times, for, 
with the e^ccsrion of the scaly ant-eaters or Manidse 


(Ethiopian and oriental in range) and the African 
aardvark, the home of the order is in South 
America, where, moreover, in Pliocene times there 
flourished a giant race ‘rivalling in bulk the 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus.* 

Just as naturally as terrestrial mammals are 
absent from Oceanic islands, so the aquatic 
Cetaceans have a world-wide distribution, and 
the Sirenians almost as wide as required conditions 
of temperature will admit. But it must be clearly 
noted that when we follow in detail the distribu- 
tion even of bats, whose great powers of flight free 
them from the limitations imposed on terrestrial 
mammals, we find that the inhabitants of special 
regions are usually marked off with perfect de- 
finiteness. The same local definiteness holds true 
of the world- wide (Australia alw£(.ys excepted) 
distribution of Ungulates, Rodents, and (Jarni- 
vores, and is signally illustrated, for instance, in 
the complete absence of Insectivora from South 
America alone, or in the striking differences 
between Old and New World monkeys. 

Demlopment . — The ova, which are small and 
poor in yolk except in Monotremes, burst from the 
ovaries into the upper ends of the oviducts, may be 
fertilised by ascending sjpermatozoa, and with the 
above exception develop in the lower portion of the 
female duct known as the uterus. In the ovi- 
parous Monotremes the segmentation is partial, 
tike that of birds and reptiles; in all the others 
the egg segments completely. The development 
proceeds in a fashion somewhat difierent in detail 
trom that of the other vertebrates, but it is more 
important to notice that in the Placentals a close 
vascular connection is speedily established between 
the embryo and the wall of the uterus. In the 
hedgehog, which is a remarkably central type, this 
connection is first of all maintained simply by the 
outermost layer of the developing egg ; but this is 
soon abetted by a union between the yolk-sac and 
the maternal wall, which in turn gives place to 
the true placenta, mainly due to the Allantois 
(q.v.). ' The final result is an interlocking of the 
maternal tissue with that of the foetal membranes, 
and the -whole life of the embryo depends on the 
intimacy of this interlocking, by which the blood 
of the mother is vitally though not directly united 
with that of the offspring. At birth the union is 
severed, and the embryonic part of the placenta, 
with more or less of the associated lining of the 
uterus, is discharged. The form and structure of 
the placenta vary considerably in different orders, 
and have furnished important aid in determining 
relationship. Of mammals as of other animals it 
is true that the individual development recapitu- 
lates, in general outline, the history of the race, 
for the life begins at the beginning again in a 
single cell, divides into a ball of cells, acquires a 
layered body, and passes from stage to stage pre- 
senting succe^ively the general features of a verte- 
brate, of a reptilian (?), of a simple mammal, of 
an insectivore, and finally of a young hedgehog. 
Nursing remains somewhat crude in the oviparous 
Monotremes, which are destitute of teats, but the 
embryos have a considerable store of yolk which 
serves as preliminary capital. The eggs of the 
duekmole are laid in a nest, those of the Echidna 
seem to he borne in a temporary pouch suggesting 
that of Marsupials. In both cases the young lick 
the bare' patch of skin on which the mammary 
glands open. The non-placental Marsupials are, 
m a sense, as Professor Flower says, ‘the most 
mammalian of mammals,’ since most of them carry 
their prematurely-born young in an external pouch 
surroundii^ the teats, whence the milk is forced into 
their passive months. In the placental marornals 
the young are bom in a’ more advanced state, 
though still requiring much care. They are able 
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to suck the mammae actively, and their hitherto 
unused food-canals, gently tutored by the readily- 
digested milk, more or less rapidly acquire what 
Sollas has happily termed a ‘gastric education,’ 
w-hidi makes more substantial diet possible. 

Origin^ of Mammals. — Though the duckmole and 
the Echidna lay eggs, and from the nature of their 
genital ducts have been termed Omithodelphia, 
their affinities are rather with reptiles than with 
birds. For mammals and birds represent divergent 
branches, the common stem of which is exceedingly 
remote. Recognising this, the theories as to the 
origin of mammals are mainly concerned with the 
probabilities in favour of a reptilian or of an am- 

E hibian ancestry. In support of the latter it has 
een urged that mammals and amphibia have two 
skull condyles, while birds and reptiles have one ; 
that the quadrate is small in the amphibians and 
mammals, large in Sauropsida; that some other 
parts of the mammalian skeleton {such as the 
pelvis) suggest affinities with amphibians rather 
than Sauropsida ; and even that the amphibians in 
their varied reproductive experiments are as likely 
as reptiles to have originated the characteristic 
mammalian parturition. On the other hand, the 
a priori probabilities are in favour of the reptilian 

S of mammals, for the reptiles are in general 
mtiation more evolved. Among the numer- 
ous extinct Saurians the Theriomorpha distinctly 
approach mammalia in some of their skeletal 
characters, the large partially-segmenting ovum 
of the Monotremes seems much liker that of 
reptiles than that of amphibians (which exhibits 
total segmentation), while it is not without interest 
that two lizards show an incipient form of yolk- 
r^ac placenta. A compromise between the rival 
theories has been proposed by St George Mivart, 
who suggests a dual origin of mammals, deriving 
the Monotremes from Anomodont or allied reptilian 
types, the Marsupials from a distinct and earlier 
source, perhaps amphibian. Another compromise, 
equally problematical, would derive mammals 
from a primitive stock of fingered quadrupeds, 
the common ancestors of amphibians and reptiles. 
On the whole, however, the balance of probabilities 
seems in favour of the origin of mammals from 
extinct Saurians, such as those which Cope has 
grouped as Theriomorpha. A few zoologists, who 
maintain the reptilian ancestry of mammals, and 
regard Cetaceans as a very primitive order, would 
derive these from the Ichthyopterygian reptiles; 
but this view has been received with virtually fatal 
criticism. 

Evolution of Mammals. — Deeper than the prob- 
lem of determining whether mammals had their 
origin from amphibians or reptiles is that which 
inquires into the factors which actually contributed 
to their rise. That this must have been very 
gradual both the fossil forms and the grades which 
still persist plainly show, and it is important to 
realise what is indeed a general truth in regard to 
evolution, that many of the characteristic features 
of mammals are not so much new acquisitions as 
reconstructions and elaborations of what is old. 
The all-important mammary glands seem to be 
but modifications of the sebaceous glands diffused 
over the skin ; the placenta is chiefly composed of 
the allantois, which all young reptiles and birds 
possess ; the corpus caUosum, which forms a bridge 
between the cer^ral hemispheres, is already hinted 
at in reptiles and amphibians. So, too, there is 
ample evidence of the very gradual evolution of 
special types and structures— witness the long 
series which connects the Eocene Eohippus, a five- 
fingered, three-toed ungulate, about the size of a 
fox, with the modem Horse (q.v. ; see also Foot) ; 
or the evolution of brains from the small casts 
found inside the skulls of some of the early giants 
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to such types as are exhibited by Monotreme and 
Marsupial, and from these upwards to the climax 
in man ; or the gradual 

g rowth of Antlers (q.v.) 

om Miocene times on- 
wards, a history rapidly 
recapitulated in the life recekt, 
of modern stags. But Bquus. 
after realising the gradual 
development of types and 
structures, and appreciat- 
ing the influence of natural pliocene, 
selection in determining Piiohippus. 
distribution, in eliminat- 
ing giants, in fostering 
swiftness and strength, 
and in justifying big Protohippus, 
brains, many naturalists Hippanon. 
still find the problem of 
the evolution of mammals 
incompletely solved. Some 
follow Lamarck in postu- Miocene, 
lating the transmission of Miohippus, 
the elects of use and effort. 

Others lay stress on the 
influence of a changeful 
environment, which may 
serve as a stimulus evok- 
ing variations or muta- 
tions. Furthermore, an 
account of the evolu- 
tion of mammals has to 
take account of one of eocene, 
the most prominent char- Orohippus. 
acteristics, the maternal 
sacrifice expressed in the 
placental union, in the 
prolonged gestation (em- pig. 2.— Fore and Hind Feet 
phasised many years ago of the Horse and its ex- 
by Robert Chambers ), and tinct Ancestors, 
in the lacteal nutrition 

after birth, a sacrifice which must have been one 
of the most important factors in the progress of 
mammals. After a while the mammalian mater- 
nity (perhaps pathological at first and always 
expensive) must have 

E aid or justified itself; 
ut its recognition as 
‘ a subordination of self- 
preserving to species- 
maintaining, of nutritive ^ 
struggle to reproductive 
sacrince/ is a necessary 
corrective to the preva- 
lent theory which tends 
to emphasise too exclu- 
sively the competitive 
stiTiggle for individual 
existence. 

Intelligence and 
General Mfe. — Through 
the mammalian series, 
from the ‘ frog-witted ’ 
duckmole to the highest 
of the Primates, there is 
a gradual increase in 
complexity of brains 
and quickness of wits. 

The remarkably docile 
intelligence of the dog, 
the cleverness of the 
highly-evolved elephant, 

the ingenuity of the social beavers, and^ the 
‘ humanness ’ of the higher apes are crowning illus- 
trations which become all the more remarkable 
when we recall the minute brains of early mammals. 



3.— Skulls and Casts of 
is of Eocene Mammals : 

A, Tillotherimn, foddens; 

B, BrontotTierinm inigem; 

0, Coryphodon haTmtm ; 

B, D^oceras mirabUe. 

(After Marsh.) 


A contrast between those 
those which lag behind will i 


which excel and 
so illustrate Spencer’s 
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conclusion that the rate of reproduction varies 
inversely with the degree of individuation, tor in 
the more highly-devdoped forms the numher of 
offspring ten^ to diminish, while the parental 
care and love proportionally increase. The adapt^ 
tions to diverse habits and diets, the varying length 
of life and the means of avoiding^ death, the migm- 
tions of some and the hibernations of others, the 
struggle for mates as well as for food, the evolution 
of family-life and even of social sympathies are 
subjects of inquiry which will well repay observa- 
tion and further study of mammals. 

For general works, see Flower and Lydekker, Study oj 
Mammls ( 1891 ) ; 'Weber, Saugetiere ( 1904 ) j Lydekker’s, 
Millais’s, H. H. Johnston’s, Barrett-Hamiltons Bo'itish 
Mammals; Bell’s British Quadrupeds (2d ed. Lond. 
1874); 'V'ogt and Specht, Mammals (trans. Edin- 
burgh, 1887) ; Cassell’s Nat. Hist,^ vols. i.-iii., ed. by P. 
Martin Duncan; The Riverside or Standard Natural 
History y voL v., ed. by J. S. Kingsley (Lond. and New 
York, 1888). The last mentioned has a general biblio- 
graphy. A treasury both of information and illustra- 
tion is to be found in Brehtn’s Thierleben (new ed. 1912 
et seq.). For general structure, see the text-books of 
Owen, Huxley, Gegenbaur, Wiedersheim, BoUeston and 
Hatchett Jackson, and Flow'er’s Osteology of the Mam- 
malia (3d ed., along with Gadow, Lond. 1886). For his- 
tory and evolution of mammals, see 'W. K. Parker, Mam- 
malian Descent (Lond. 1884); 0. Schmidt, Mammalia in 
relation to Brimeval Timjss ( Inter. Sc. Series, Lond. 1885) ; 
the papers of Cope and Marsh in. the Eeporbs of the XJ.k 
Geol. Survey; Nicholson and Lydekker, Manual of 
Palceontology (Edin. 1889); the relevant works of Dar- 
win, Wallace, Haeckel, &c.; Huxley, Proc. Zool. Boo. 
(Lond. 1880) ; Cope’s Origin of the ‘Fittest (New York, 
1887). For distribution, see £. Murray, Geogr. IHst. of 
Mammals ( 1866 ) ; A. R. Wallace, Geogr. Dist. of Animals 
(1876); Heilprin (1888); Sclater, The Geography of 
Mammals (1899). Also Beddard’s Mammalia (1902). 

Mammary Gland. See Bbeasts. 

Mammee Ap])le (Mammea americana), a 
highly-esteemed iruit of the West Indies (where it 
is sometimes called the Wild J^ricot) and tropical 
America. It is produced by a beautiful tree of the 
natural order Guttiferee, 60 to 70 feet high. The 
fruit is roundish, from the size of a hen’s egg to 
that of a small melon, with a thick, leathery rind, 
and a very delicate inner rind adhering closely to 
the pulp, which must be carefully removed on 
account of its bitter’ taste. The pulp is firm and 
bright yeUow, with a peculiar sweet and very agree- 
able taste, and a pleasant aromatic odour. — The 
Mammee-sapota, red mammee, or marmalade tree of 
the West Indies, is Lvmma mammosa ( Sapotacese). 

Mammothy the name ( originally Tatar, through 
the Russian ) for an extinct elephant {Elephas primi- 
genius)y whose remains are sufiSciently common in 
the recent deposits of northern Europe and Asia 
to afford a valuable supply of fossil ivory. In geo- 
logical time, it is only as it were yesterday that the 
mammoth ceased to live, for its remains are often 
found along with those of man, and it seems to have 
persisted in Britain until after the Glacial Period. 
The cave-dwellers made use of its tusks, and on 
these too the prehistoric artists— the literal old 
masters — cut with no tyro hand the outlines of 
reindeer add various animals, including the mam- 
moth itself. But the comparatively recent decease 
of this monster elephant has been repeatedly evi- 
denced in a startling way by the discovery in 
biberia of almost intact specimens, standing up- 
right in the ice and frozen soil, with hair and skin, 
muscles and viscera, as well as bones, all well 
preserved. The first fairly complete mammoth 
recorded was disinterred from the ice near the 
mouth j^f ^e Lena in 1806 ; the fisherman who 
aiaco^iM it had overcome his awe to the extent 
of enttkg of the tusl^, wild animals had gnawed 
tJlie muscled, bwi the jbair was still on the uninjiired 


parts of the skin, the brain in the skull, and the 
eyes still stared from their sockets.^ Others have 
since been disinterred, or washed out in great thaws, 
notably specimens in 1846 and 1901, so marvel- 
lously preserved that the stomach still showed 
young shoots of fir and pine, and a quantity of 
chewed cones. Great numbers that we know 
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nothing of must have been similarly thawed out, 
and their frozen corpses swept seaward to swell 
the accumulations or their remains found in the 
Arctic seas. Their disinterment after thaws ex- 
plains the old Siberian opinion that the mammoths 
were monster burrowers, which died when they 
carne to the surface, while the upright position in 
which the intact forms have been louhd suggests 
that they had been smothered where they were 
buried by sinking heavily into the tundra marsh. 
Though mammoths in complete preservation are 
rare, their tusks, teeth, and other bones have been 
found in great abundance from almost every county 
in England to Behring Strait, and thence into 
North America. 

‘The whole appearance of the animal,* one of 
the discoverers writes, ‘was feai-fully wild and 
strange. Our elephant is an awkward animal, but 
compared with this mammoth it is as an Arabian 
steed to a coarse ugly dray-horse.’ It stood 13 
feet high, 16 feet in length, with tusks 8 feet long ; 
but some other specimens seem to have been 
larger. ^ The dark skin was covered with yellowish 
to reddish soft wool about an inch long, with inter- 
spersed brownish hairs of 4 inches, and much sparser 
and longer black bristles. ‘The giant was thus 
well protected against the cold.’ The mammoth 
was liker the Indian than the African survivor, but 
it is only one of a crowd of fossil Proboscidea dis- 
tributed in Tertiary deposits over all the great 
continents. Mammoth, Mastodon, and Dinothe- 
rium are the three most prominent types. Most 
of them were giant animals, but there seem also to 
have been pigmies no larger than sheep. Once 
numerous and widespread, the elephants are now 
represented only by the two m^em species of 
restricted distiibution. To this result many factors, 
such as the voracity of Carnivores, the deforesting 
of countries, the changes of climate, and the expen- 
siveness of great bulk, have contributed. "The 
ivory exported in large quantities from Siberia is in 
great part collected from the islands, some of which 
are almost literally heaps of mammoth bones. 

See Elephant ; also, for facts, not inferences, H. H. 
Howorth’s Ma/irmoth and die Flood (1887); Noxdeu- 
sMdld’s Voyage of the Vega ; Boyd Dawkins, in Quart 
Joum. Geol Soc. XXXV, (1879). 

Mammotli Cav^. in Kentucky, is 86 miles by 
rau SSW. of Louisville. The cave is about 10 
miles long ; but it is said to require upwards of 150 
miles of travelling to explore its multitudinoiiia 
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avenues, chambera, grottoes, rivers, and cataracts. 
The main cave is only 4 miles long, but it is from 
40 to 300 feet wide, and rises in height to 125 feet. 
Lucy’s Dome is SCSo feet high, the loftiest of the 
many vertical shafts that pierce through all the 
levels. Some avenues are covered with a continu- 
ous incrustation of the most beautiful crystals; 
stalactites and stalagmites abound. There are 
several lakes or rivers connected with Green River 
outside the cave, rising with the river, but subsiding 
more slowly, so that tliey are generally impassable 
tor more than six months in the year. The largest 
is Echo River, three-fourths of a mile long, and in 
some places 200 feet wide. The air of the cave is 
pure ; the temperature keeps at about 54°. 

There is an elaborate work on The Mcimwoth Cave of 
Kentucky by H. C. Hovey and R. E. Call ( 1912 ) ; for 
the fauna, see works cited at Cave;- A. S. Packard, 
The Inhabitants of the Mammoth Cave ( 1872 ) ; and a 
memoir on ' The Cave Fauna of ¥mrth America ^ (1888 ). 

Man* As the races of mankind, the structure 
and functions of the human body, and the higher 
activities most distinctive of man are discussed in 
special articles, it is enough here to restrict atten- 
tion to three problems : ( 1 ) the human charac- 
teristics, (2) the origin or descent of man, and (3) 
the antiquity of the race. 

(1) Characteristics. — Considered like any other 
organism, man is strictly the highest of the 
Pnmates, differing from the anthropoid apes only 
in degree. In adult life he is unique in his erect 
posture, and in the freedom of his hands from any 
direct share in locomotion. His body is unusually 
naked, his canine teeth are not longer than their 
neighbours, his thumbs are larger and more oi)pos- 
able than those of monkeys, and his feet are dis- 
tinguished by the hoiizontal sole which rests flatly 
on the gi'ound, by the projecting heel, and by the 
non-opnosable great toe which normally lies quite 
parallel to the others. His face is notably more 
vertical than that of apes, lying below rather than 
in front of the forepart of the brain-case ; the jaws, 
the orbits, and the ridges above them are relatively 
smaller ; the nose-bones project more beyond the 
upper jaw; and the chin is more prominent than 
in other Primates. A much more momentous 
characteristic, however, is involved in the fact that 
the normal brain of an adult man is more than 
twice as heavy as that of any anthropoid ape, 
for this structural advance is an index to that 
intellectual and emotional development which 
raises even the savage many degrees above the 
brute, and which in its highest realisation is still 
full of promise. Therefore, while all naturalists 
allow, with Professor Owen, that there is ‘ an all- 
pervading similitude of structure' between the 
human body and that of the anthropoid apes, there 
is equal agreement that in intelligence, emotions, 
and controlled conduct man is pre-eminent. 

But, apart from these zoological considerations, 
it is interesting to notice some statistical results 
in regard to human (and especially British) charac- 
teristics derived from the Report (1890) of the 
Anthropometric Committee of the British Associa- 
tion. Thus, the average height of man is 5 ft. 
5i in,, the Polynesians leading the way with an 
average of 5 ft. 9-33 in., the English professional 
class following with 5 ft. 9*14 in., and so on, down 
to the Bushmen, who average 4 ft. 4-78 in. As to 
the adult population of Britain, in height the 
Scots stand first (68*61 in.), the Irish second 
(67*90 in.), the English third (67*36 in.), and the 
Welsh last (66*66 in. ), the average being 67*66 in. 
The Scots are also first in weight (165*3 lb.), the 
Welsh second (158*3 lb.), the English third (155 
lb.), and Irish fourth (154*1 lb.), the average being 
158*2 lb. Again, a typical adult Englishman has 
a stature of 5 ft. 7^ in., a chest girth of 36^ in., a 


weight of 10 stone 10,1b., and is able to draw, as 
in drawing a bow, a weight of 77^ lb. As to the 
sexes (in England), the average male stature and 
weight is 67*36 in. and 155 lb., as against 62*65 in. 
and 122*8 lb. for the women. Moreover, the men are 
about twice as strong. For further results, many 
of which are of profound practical suggestiveness, 
the Report should be consulted. 

(2) Origin or Descent of Man .^ — Even when we 
confine our attention to the opinions of those who 
accept the theory of evolution as a modal explana- 
tion of nature, we are in fairness bound to recognise 
some diversity of opinion in regard to the origin of 
man. ( < 35 ) So unique does he appear to some that 
his descent from a humbler organism seems in- 
credible — a position in favour of which some argu- 
ments will be found in the cited works of A. de 
Quatrefages. ( h ) Alfred Russel Wallace and othera 
‘reject the idea of “special creation” for man, as 
being entirely unsupported by facts, as well as in 
the highest degree improbable,' yet believe that 
his progress from the brute was due to introduction 
of new causes, or ‘spiritual influxes,’ to which the 
higher human characteristics owe their origin, 
(c) The majority of naturalists deem this hypo- 
thesis of special spiritual influx inconsistent with 
the continuity of evolution, which they regard as 
a ‘natural’ process, self-sufficient throughout, for 
the origin of man as fpr other grand results. 

The arguments which go to show that man is 
descended from a simpler animal are, of course, 
the same as those which substantiate the general 
theory. Thus, his structure and functions are not 
demonstrably different in kind from those of the 
nearest Primates; he develops from a fertilised 
egg-cell, and passes through successively higher 
grades of organisation in a manner which seems 
only interpretable as the recapitulation of ancestral 
history ; he varies as other animals do, is subject to 
similar diseases, and exhibits numerous reversions 
and rudimentary structures which are enigmas, 
except on the tlieo^ that he had his origin from 
an ape-like stock. How his evolution was brought 
about is a problem requiring much elucidation, but 
among the special factors which conduced to evolve 
his higher characteristics of wisdom and gentleness 
it seems reasonable to attach much importance to 
the necessity for cunning in the struggle with 
stronger mammals, to the consequences of the pro- 
longed weakness of infancy, to the influences of 
family life and of the indispensable combination 
into larger aggregates. As to the future, if we dis- 
regard minor changes — e.g. in hair and teeth, for 
which fashion and ‘civilisation’ are responsible — 
it seems almost certain, as Herbert Spencer has 
emphasised, that the progressive evolution of man 
must he restricted to intellectual and emotional 
qualities. 

(3) Antiquity of the Race . — From the human 
remains, and far more frequently from the weapons, 
tools, and other vestiges of human activity, found 
in the more recent deposits on the eartFs surface, 
it is obviously legitimate, after due caution, to 
infer the presence of man at the time — certainly 
not estimable in the years of any chronological 
system— when these beds were formed. Cuvier 
and others tried, indeed, to avoid this conclusion — 
for instance, by exaggerating the power of floods 
in mixing up recent deposits; while Boucher de 
Perthes, who in 1836 discovered flint axes along 
with mammoth hones in undisturbed strata 26-30 
feet below the surface, had to wait almost twenty 
years for a fair hearing, and yet longer for decisive 
corroboration. Both were gained, however, and 
the conversion of naturalists may be dated from 
1863, when Lyell summarised the existing evidence 
in his Antiquity of Man. Since then the problem 
has been worked at with ever-increasing energy 
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and success, and there is now general agreement 
that man was alive during the later stages of ^e 
glacial epoch, while there are indications of ms 
presence in Pliocene ages ( see Geology ). 

Older, however, than any indications of Ins 
Pliocene presence man must surely be, for zoolo- 
gists refer his origin not to any of the existing 
anthropoid apes, as is sometimes popularly sup- 
posed, but to the common stock which included 
their ancestors and his, and which had appar- 
ently begun to diverge in Upper Miocene times. 
And the most ancient human remains are not 
those of a low or primitive type. The descent 
of man, and the succession of the various types of 
stone-age men (Chellean, Mousterian, Solutrean, 
Magdalenian ; the Neanderthal, Spy, Cro-Magnon 
men, &c. ), are more fully dealt with in the article 
Antheopology. 


See Anthropoid Apes, Stone Age, Bronze Age, Iron 
Age, Earth, Flint Implements, Pleistocene, Skele- 
ton, Skull, Pithecanthropus, Eoanthropus, Nean- 
derthal ; also the following articles ; 


Adam. 
Agricalture. 
American Indians. 
Anatomy- 
Animal. 

Anthropometry 

Archaeology. 

Art. 

Biology. 


Creation. 

Ethics, 

Ethnology. 

Evolution. 

Family. 

Follclore. 

Government. 

Kin. 

In'fe. 


Longevity. 

Magic. 

Marriage. 

Mythology. 

Negroes. 

Philology. 

Eeligion. 

Sex. 

Totemism. 


Also Barwin, The Descent of Man (1871); Bawkins, 
Cave-hunUng Early Man in Britwin (1880); J, 

Geikie, The ^'eat Ice Age (1877), Prehistoric Eu'rope 
(1881), Antiquity of Man in Europe (1914); Haeckel, 
Anthropogenie (2d ed. 1874 ; Eng, trans. 1879); Hartmann, 
Anthropoid Apes (1885) ; Huxley, Mcm^s Place in Nature 
(1863); Lyell, Antiquity of Man (1863); Mivart, M<m 
aud Apes (1874); Peschel, Paces of Man (trans. 1876); 
Caspari, urgeschichte der Menschheit (2d ed. 1877); 
Mojniillet, Le Prihistorique (1885) ; Quatrefage’s VEspice 
Humaine (1861), JBtistoire Gin4r<de des Paces Eumaines 
(1887); J. Eanke, Der Menseh (1886); Topinard, BU~ 
ments Anthropologic G4n4raZe (1885); Wiedersheim, 
Si/ructure of Man (1896) ; Keane, Man Past and Present 
(revised ed. 1920) ; Buckworth, Morphology omd Anthro- 
pology ( 1905) ; Leche, Der Menseh ( 1911 ) ; Arthur Keith, 
The Human Body (1912), Antiquity of Man (revised 
ed. 1925); Boxtle, Fossil Men (trans. 1923) ; Obermaier, 
Fossil Man in Spain (1924). 


Hlfaiiy Isle op, is situated in the Irish Sea, 16 
miles S. of Burrow Head in Wigtownshire, 27 miles 
SW. of St Bees Head, and 27 E. of Strapgford 
Lough. The length of the island is 33J miles, 
breadth 124 miles, and area 145,325 acres (227 
sq. m.), of which nearly 100,000 are cultivated. 
At the south-western extremity is an islet called 
the Calf of Man, containing 800 acres, a large 
portion of which is under cultivation. A chain of 
mountains extends from north-east to south-vrest, 
the highest of which is Snaefell (2024 feet). Ipi 
some of the streams trout abound, though in many 
the fish have been destroyed by the washings from 
the lead-mines. The coast-scenery from Maughold 
Head on the east, passing south to Peel on the 
west, is bold and picturesque, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Calf, where Spanish Head, 
the southern extremity of the island, presents a 
sea-front of extreme grandeur. 

The greater part of the island consists of clay- 
slate under various modifications. Through the 
clay-schist granite has burst in two localities, in 
the vicinity of which mineral veins have been dis- 
covered, and are extensively worked. About 2000 
tons of lead are extracted annually, considerable 
quantities of zinc, and smaller quantities of copper 
stnd hon ; the lead ore is very rich in quality. The 
pnncipsl mines are at Laxey on the east coast, and 
Foxd^e near the west. The Great Laxw Mine is 
me of the most Mportant in the United Kingdom. 


The climate is remarkable for the limited range 
of temperature, both annual and diurnal ; westerly 
and south-westerly winds greatly predominate, 
easterly and north-easterly winds occurring chiefly 
in the autumn quarter. Myrtles and other tender 
exotics flourish throughout the year. The flora 
of the island is almost identical with that of 
Cumberland. The Manx cat is tailless, or nearly 
(see Cat). 

The fisheries afford employment to nearly 1000 
men and boys. More than 200 boats are employed 
in the herring and cod fisheries ; the industry 
was formerly much greater. Large numbers of fat 
cattle are shipped to the English markets, as well 
as about 20,000 quarters of wheat annually. The 
manufactures are inconsiderable. The revenue 
derived from the island amounts to about £180,000 


per annum; of this the greater part is received 
from customs duties, and the whole, except £10,000 
a year parjrable to the imperial treasury, is used for 
insular purposes. 

The Isle of Man possesses much to interest the 
antiquary. Castle Rushen (see^ Castletown), 
probably the most perfect building of its date 
extant, was founded by Guthred, son of King 
Orry, in 947. The ruins of Rushen Abbey (1154) 
are picturesquely situated at Ballasalla. Peel 
Castle, with the cathedral of St German, is a very 
beautiful ruin, dating from the 12th century (see 
Peel). There are numerous so-called Druidical 
remains and Runic monuments throughout the 
island ; the Runic crosses, of which there are some 
forty in all, are especially numerous at Kirk 
Micnael. The Tynwald Hill at St John^s, near the 
centre of the island, is a perfect relic of Scandi- 
navian antiquity. Once a year new Acts of Tyn- 
wald are here proclaimed. The hill is artificial, 
circular, and arranged in four platforms. Both 
institution and use should be compared with the 
Icelandic Tingvalla. The island is divided into six 
sheadings; these into seventeen parishes; these, 
again, were divided into treens (now obsolete), and, 
lastly, into quarter-lands. The towns, noticed 
separately, are Castletown, Douglas, the modern 
capital, Peel, and Ramsey, 

The principal line of communication with the 
United Kingdom is between Douglas and Liver- 
pool, by means of a fine fleet of swift steamers. 
There is a submarine telegraphic cable between 


Maughold Head and St Bees Head. In 1873 a line 
of railway was opened between Douglas and Peel 
in 1874 to Castletown and the south ; and in 1879 
to Ramsey— all on the single narrow-gauge system. 
Extensive improvements in harbour-works, piers, 
and promenacles have been carried out at Douglas, 
Ramsey, and Peel. Pop. (1821) 40,081 ; (1841) 
47,986 ; (1871) 54,042 ; (1881) 54,089 ; (1901) 54,758 ; 
(1911) 52,034, the decrease being attributable to 
emigration ; ( 1921) 60,238. It is the most popular 
holiday resort for the north of England. 

The Roman Mona was not Man, but Anglesey. 
Previous to the 6th century the history of the 
Isle of Man is involved in obscurity; from that 
period it was ruled by a line of Welsh kings, until 
near the end of the 9th centpiy, when the Nor- 
wegian, Harald Haarfager, invaded and took pos- 
session of the island. A line of Scandinavian 
kings succeeded, until Magnus, king of Norway, 
ceded his right in the island and the Hebrides to 
Alexander III. of Scotland (1266); this trans- 
ference of claim being the direct result of the 
disastrous failure of the expedition of Haco of 
Norway against the Scots m 1263. On Alex- 
ander’s death the Manx placed themselves under 
the protection of Edward I. of England by a 
formal instrument dated 1290; on the strength 
of this document the kings of England granted 
the island to various royal favourites from time 
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to time until 1406, when it was granted to 
Sir John Stanley in perpetui^, to be held of the 
crown of England, by rendering to the king, his 
heirs, and successors, a cast of falcons at their 
coronation. The Stanley family continued to rule 
the island under the title of Kings of Man, until 
1651, when the style of Lord was adopted. In the 
same year the island was surrendered to a parlia- 
mentary force by Receiver-general Christian, who 
had raised an armed body against the ^vern- 
ment, then in the hands of the Countess of Derby. 
Parliament granted the island to Lord Fairfax; 
but on the Restoration the Derby family were 
again put in possession. On the death of James, 
tenth Earl of Derby, without issue in 1735, James, 
second Duke of Athol, descended from the youngest 
daughter of James, seventh Earl of Derby, became 
Lord of Man, The Isle of Man having been for a 
long period the seat of an extensive smuggling 
trade, to the detriment of the imperial revenue, 
the sovereignty of it was purchased by the British 
government, in 1765, for £70,000 and an annuity 
of £2000 a year, the duke still retaining certain 
manorial rights, church patronage, &c. The last 
remaining interest of the Athol family in the island 
was transferred to the British crown in 1829 ; the 
sum paid for the island having amounted in the 
aggregate to £493,000. 

The Isle of Man forms a separate bishopric under 
the title of Sodor and Man. The bishopric of the j 
Sudoreys — Scandinavian for ‘Southern isles’ — ^was i 
for a time annexed to Man ; hence the title of 
Sodor, which is still retained, the name having 
been transferred to the islet of Holm Peel, on which 
the cathedral church of the diocese stands. This 
bishopric is said to have been founded by St Patrick 
in 447. Among the bishops the most famous was 
Thomas Wilson ( q. v. ), the author of SoLcra Privata. 

The Isle of Man has a constitution and govern- 
ment of its own, to a certain extent independent 
of the impeiial parliament. It has its own laws, 
law-officers, and courts pf law. The legislative 
body is styled the Court of Tynwald, consisting of 
the Lieutenant-governor and Council — ^the latter 
being composed of the bishop, attorney-general, 
two deemsters (or judges), and six others, and the 
House of twenty-four Keys, or representatives. A 
bill is separately considered by both branches, 
and on being passed by them is transmitted for 
the royal assent; it does not, however, become 
law until it is promulgated in the English and 
Manx languages on the Tynwald Hill. The 
House of Keys was formerly self-elective ; but in 
1866 an act was passed establishing an election by 
the people every seven years ; and a bill passed in 
1880 to amend this act abolished the property 
qualification for members, granted household suff- 
rage in towns, £4 owner and £6 tenant franchise 
in the country, and conferred the suffrage on women. 
The armorial bearings of Man are three legs in 
armour conjoined at the thighs. The Manx people 
are of Celtic origin, with a strong dash of the 
Scandinavian. The language belongs to the Goidelic 
group of the Celtic languages (see Celts). It is 
now but little spoken. Church service in the Manx 
language has been discontinued since the middle of 
the 19th century. There is no literature beyond a 
few songs and carols. The Prayer-book was trans- 
lated, into Manx in 1765, _ the Bible in 1772. A 
dictionary was compiled in 1835. Some account 
of the native superstitions will be found in the 
notes to Peverit of the Peak, 

Down to the middle of the 19th century the 
island was almost exempt from taxation, and con- 
sequently looked upon as a cheap place of resi- 
dence, while its laws were available for the protec- 
tion of English debtors. All this has long ceased. 
Taxation, locally imposed, has been introduced for 


various purposes; though there is no poor-law, 
rates in aid are not unknown ; and the influx of 
visitors and facilities for exporting native produce 
have equalised prices with those in England. 

See Cumming’s Isle of Man (1848) ; Train’s history of 
the island (1845); Brown’s Popular Guide; Halliwell’s 
Boundal)out Notes (1857) ; the Chronica Regum Mannimy 
edited by Munch (Christiania, 1860) ; the publications of 
the Manx Society (19 vols. 1858-68) ; Spencer Walpole’s 
Land of Home Rule (1893) ; A. W. Moore’s history of 
the island ( 1900 ), and of the diocese of Sodor and Man 
(1893), and his hook on Manx surnames and place-names 
( 1890 ) ; Kermode andHerdman, Manks Antiquities (1914). 

WsOkSif a native term of the Pacific region, now 
used as a general name for the power attributed to 
sacred persons and things. Locally it signifies a 
force altogether distinct 5om physical power, which 
acts in all kinds of ways for good and evil, and which 
it is of the greatest advantage to possess or control. 

IM[aiiaar^9 Gulf of, lies between Ceylon and 
the Madras coast, and is closed on the north hy a 
low reef of rocks and islands called Adam’s Bridge 
(q.v.). Its extreme width is nearly 200 miles. 
The gulf is famous for its pearl-fisheries. 

IIIaiiacor'9 a town of Majorca, in a fertile 
plain, 30 miles E. of Palma by rail ; pop. 13,000. 

Ufana^gua, the capital of Nicaragua, in a fer- 
tile district, on the south shore of Lake Managua, 
53 miles hy rail SE. of Le6n, has a modern archi- 
episcopal cathedral, government buildings, univer- 
sity, and about 60,000 inhabitants. See also LeOn. 

miaiiakill^ a name applied to various birds of 
the South American group of chatterers, including 
the Cock of the Rock ( q.v. ). See also Cotinga. 

MandoSf capital of the Brazilian state of 
Amazonas, is a busy port on the Rio Negro, 12 
miles above its confluence wibh the Amazon, and 
1000 miles from the sea, reached by ocean-going 
steamers. An ugly, whitewashed cathedral rises 
in the centre of the town, which trades in various 
forest -products, hut principally in india-rubber. 
Pop. 80,000. 

If ^ n flsa.ro war j a great lake in Tibet. See 
Mansarowar. 

IHEaiiassas, formerly Manassas Junction, a 
village close to Bull Run ( q.v. ). The Confederates 
called their two victories here^ the first and second 
battles of Manassas. 

JHanassellj the name of the eldest son of 
Joseph. The tribe of Manasseh received land on 
both sides of the Jordan (see Palestine). — Man- 
asseh was also the name of one of the kings of 
Judah (the fourteenth), who succeeded his father 
Hezekiah, 697 or 699 B.q., at the age of twelve, 
and reigned, according td' the narrative, for fifty- 
five years. He rushed headlong into all manner 
of idolatry, and seduced the people to follow his 
example. Carried prisoner to Babylon, he re- 
pented, and his prayer was heard (2 Chron. xxxiii.). 
— The apocryphal composition called the Prayer of 
Manasses, found in some MSS. of the Septuagibt, 
was never positively received as canonical. 

IHanasseli ben Israel, Jewish scholar, was 
horn at Lisbon in 1604, fled with his father from 
the Inquisition, and settling at Amsterdam became 
chief rabbi of the synagogue there. In 1655-57 he 
was in England, seeking to secure from Cromwell 
the readmission of the Jews. He died at Middel- 
burg in 1657. He published texts of various parts 
of the Old Testament, with notes ; De Creatione 
Prohlemata XXX, (1635); Bela Eesmreccion de 
los Muertes (1636); Be Termino Vitce{lQB9); Es~ 
peranqa de Israel (1650); Humble Address to the 
Lord Protector on behalf of the Jewish Nation 
(1656); and Vindicioe Judceorum, or a Letter in 
Answer to Questiorw propounded (houd. 1656). See 
Jews. 
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Maixatee [ManaUis), a genus of Sirenia, along 
with tlie £)ugoiig (q.v.) and the exterminated 
Rhytina. They are plump, almost cylindrical, 
rather sluggish, exclusively aquatic, nearly hair- 
less, herbivorous mammals. The fore-limbs are 
dippers, the hind-limbs are absent, there is a vestige 
of a hip-girdle, the tail is flattened horizontally and 
shovel-shaped, but there is no near affinity with 
Cetaceans. Tlie length is 10 to 12 feet. Very 
remarkable is the presence of only six cervical 
vei-tebrse, instead of the usual seven, and the re- 
duction of the teeth to molars, which seem to 
increase in number posteriorly as they are worn 
down and lost anteriorly. The skin is dark and 
wrinkled ; the upper lip is cleft, and used in grip- 
.ping seaweeds and the like. There is but one 
offspring at a time, and there are two mammse 
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on the pectoral region. The unborn young has a 
coating of rudimentary hairs. Manatees are rela- 
tively smooth -brained, gentle, and affectionate 
creatures, for the most part littoral and fluviatile. 
From the dugongs they differ in having a thicker 
body and a straighter head, with the jaws but 
slightly curved, in the rounded or shovel -like 
shape of the tail, and in the presence of rudi- 
mentary nails on the fore-limbs, to the hand-like 
form of which the word manatm was long sup- 
posed to refer (as if it were ‘having a hand’ from 
Lat. manus ; really through the Spanish from the 
Carib name manattoui). They differ also in more 
technical characters. The Old World M. senega- 
leiis'is occurs on the west coabt of Africa from 16® N. 
to 10® S. I M. latirostris on American coasts from 
JFlonda to Brazil and the Antilles ; M, inunguis in 
Brazilian rivers has no traces of the nails whicli 
are represented by rudiments on some of the 
fingers in the other species. Manatees are caught 


for their flesh, blubber, and strong skin. See 
Memoirs by Murie and Garrod in Trans, ZooL 
Soc ,9 vols. viii., X., xi. ; by Beddard in Froc. ZooL 
Soc. 1897. 

ISfanbham, a district forming the eastern part 
of Chota Nagpore (q.v.). 

Hlanby, George William, inventor of life- 
saving apparatus for shipwrecked persons, was 
born in 1765, at Hilgay, near Downham Market 
in Norfolk, served in the militia, and became 
barrack- master at Yarmouth in 1803. In 1808 lie 
succeeded, with apparatus designed by him, in 
saving the lives of the crew of the brig Elizabeth, 
A career of usefulness was thus commenced, which 
he followed for the remaining forty -six years of his 
life. He repeatedly received grants of money from 
parliament. He died November 18, 1864. It was 
estimated that, by the time of his death, nearly 
1000 persons had been rescued from stranded ships 
by means of his apparatus. See Life -SAVING 
Apparatus. 

JMailCha, La, a district of Spain, the southern- 
most part of the old kingdom of New Castile, com- 
prising most of the present province of Ciudad 
Real, with parts of Albacete, Toledo, and Cuenca 
(see Castile). It is the country of the ever- 
memorable Don Quixote, his squire Sancho Panza, 
and of the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso. 

Mauche (‘sleeve’), a maritime department in 
the north-west of France, formed from the old 
province of Normandy, is named from La Manche 
(the English Channel), which washes its rocky 
coasts. Greatest length, 81 miles j average breadtii, 
28 miles; area, 2289 sq. m. Pop. (1872) 544,776; 

( 1911 ) 467,119 ; ( 1921 ) 425,612. The climate is mild 
but humid. ^ Cereals, flax, hemp, beetroot, and fruits 
are extensively cultivated. Immense quantities 
of apples are grown, from which cider is made. 
Horses of the true Norman breed are reared, 
and excellent cattle and sheep are fed on the ex- 
tensive pastures. There are valuable quarries, 
iron-foundries, zinc and copper works, and other 
industries. Tlie department is divided into the six 
arrondissements of St LO, Coutancos, Valognes, 
Cherbourg, Avranehes, and Mortain. Capital, 
St L6. The port of Cherbourg and the rock of 
St Michel (with its celebrated abbey) belong to 
this department. 
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